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FOREWORD 


Publication Committee and the Editorial Board of the 
i ensive History of lndi(i project of the Indian History 
f lor; : have great pleasure in presenting the Fifth Volume of the 
hustu-r * econcl to be published in the series so far. The Indian History 
had decided at its Lahore Session in 1940 to prepare and 
sd .] a Comprehensive Histonj of India in twelve volumes based 
research to serve as a reference work for students of Indian 
The work was planned at the Aligarh Session in 194.3 and a 
B ar. Editors appointed and contributors selected. Thanks to the 
efforts of Dr Tara Ghand, adequate funds were collected to finance 
t:he- prdjisct. 


, ,,u Vt% hoped then that the volumes will flow in quick succession 
the entire scheme will not take more than ten years to complete. 
Ami ,i ally success in preparing three or four volumes, whose chapters 
. m iaai^ujlcript were received by us, strengthened that hope. But many 
jub! Bences prevented realisation of that expectation. The tragic 
■ 0.0#* , pf several editors and contributors necessitated changes. Poll- 
i t' \ conditions as a result of partition also created a situation not 
comwnial to scholarly pursuits. Nonetheless, one volume was sent 
K ihir press in 1951 which took six years, again because of circum- 
y inec beyond our control, to be published. 

ho issue of one volume had encouraged the belief that other 
will not take much time to follow. But again thirteen years 
i# ’ ' lapsed for the second volume to be published. As Secretary of . 
. ]:,dii()rial Board, I owe an apology to the general public for this 
ino Jru le delay which sometimes is incidental in a cooperative work 
pf viuis; nature. Chapters written many years before have to be revised 
•A y rewritten to bring them in tune with the latest researches, and 
1 y |s a long and tedious affair. The present volume has taken five 
edit. 


yum- ?«!&. 
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|p 

mi&i 

jaflB 'v 

warn 


i express my grateful thanks to the joint Editors, Professors 
ybib and K. A. Nizami, for the devotion and industry which 
iKe/e applied to this work in a spirit of dedication without which 
repletion would have been well nigh impossible. I am thankful 
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, to the contributors who did not resent my reminders and wifho. 
grudging time or energy have undertaken this labour of lone to serv 
the advancement of Indian historical scholarship. Lastly I aeknowIedg< 
with thanks the cooperation of the People’s Publishing House 
have undertaken to publish these volumes. 

In conclusion I avail myself of this opportunity to record her 
our deep obligation to the donors and contributors whose genero ; t' 
has made possible the preparation of the Comprehensive History o< * i 
India. 

21 May 1970 Bisiieshwar Pras.v h 


Secretary 
Editorial Board 
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PREFACE 


as a pleasure for the Editors and contributors of the Volume V 
the Comprehensive History of India to present to students of 
story this volume roughly covering four centuries of Indian history, 
hieh were fraught with momentous changes and developments. 

This volume was planned by a Committee of the Indian History 
Congress which met at Aligarh in 1943. The plan of the committee 
d down that there would be one chapter for each dynasty of the 
elhi sultanat and one chapter for the dynasties of every province, 
"e have kept this scheme unchanged. Rut the accumulation of his* 
deal material during these years had disturbed the neatness of the 
rangernent and chapters had to be divided into sections. Beyond 
rt, the contributors had full freedom about sub-sections and passage 
tradings. 

a The Editors have to convey their grateful thanks to the contributors 
car their invariable courtesy and kindness in considering such sugges¬ 
ts concerning the uniformity of spellings etc. as we ventured to 
*tke to them. But for their full cooperation, the production of this 
fume might have been difficult. 

* We deeply regret our inability to have followed any system of 
critical marks, the main reasons being (a) the difference of pronun- 
c ion of letters in India, Iran and Arabia, (b) the various systems of 
critical marks followed in the various regional languages of India; 
the cost to the press and our lack of staff. We have, therefore, spelt 
1 oper names as they are pronounced in northern and southern India 
Jy persons who write their names according to pronunciation which 
3 descended to us from the middle ages. But as far as possible we 
s e followed a uniform system of spelling proper names. The respon- 
ility of spelling Persian and Arabic names has had to be shouldered 
die Editors; tor the spelling of provincial names the contributors 
^ responsible. 

The basis of this volume is cooperation between scholars who have 
idied the history of various Indian regions and formed their opinion 
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ie best literary epigraphic, numismatic and other evidence ava^ 
? h ;• E r«*y scholar has written Recording to his own opini n theS 

! “ T hol v olume “ fh « f “* > h «' 

As Edito.?™,.toncai taths not seldom come to the same coiLltisie 

contributes L°' Jy d “? WaS , t0 kee P them ^formed of each oth 

tributois hTve I F T1 overIa PPi“g- Nevertheless we and the c 
mbutors have been of the opinion that a certain amount of overlap. 

s necessary for putting the facts concerning various regions in 
proper perspective. We have to confess that our first attempt wi 
ask vanous contributors to write simultaneously. This led to diaos 

ZTnZffiF t0 be - re '" i,te ”- Our’^dattl^wh 5 - 

chancre tWu Y oIuine > vvas to supply every contributor with 
chapters that had been written for the previous period or wlm 

covered the history of the neighbouring regions for the same perio 
Thus the contributor on Rajasthan was supplied with neS 

u3 for * ^ hiStOTy ° f thG DeJhi sulta #t and nis opinion was agar 
for the ne cessary corrections of the history of the Delhi sultana 


It has not been possible for us to use more than a fraction of th, 
material at our disposal, but the main object of the volume is t 
condense the most important information with reference to the pa 
and to provide a starting point for future researches. 


, As the history of India is closely related with that of the countrie- 
to our nortli and north-west, we thought it better to begin the volume 

Zl Jl f rT™ aC v 0UJlt l of these Entries from the rise of Islam to tin 
age ol Babur so that tire movements of Indian and Asian history n 

b f s< ! e “ f W, f Cr P ers Pective. It was intended to end the volun 

l , thC C( f tributors 011 the Pr ovincial dynasties have giv^ 
c very bnel account for the period from the first battle of Panipat , 
the annexation of the provinces to the Mughal empire. In the case . 
the Vijayanagara empire the story is continued for all its dynastk 
till about the time of Aurangzeb. - 


f-T *** We cou,cI with ** material at preset 
availaWe but history is a progressive science and we are content ii 

\e have advanced it oply by a few millimetres with reference to the . 
thousands of miles which have to be traversed still. We express our ; 

Kkh'midTtb" ? Tara , Chan(1 - who collected the endowment 
which made the starting of this series possible, and to Dr Bisheshwa 

lasad the Secretary, Editorial Board, for his cordial and inspiriiu 
heE ThC Pe ° p eS Pnb1ishin g House has been extremeh 
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ieeply regret that three of us—Professor Srinivasachari, 
^audpota and Mrs K. Numl Hasan—passed away before this 
volume could see the light of the day. 

A bibliography of source material will be found in the Appendices 
, this volume along with the glossary. Out of regard for world history 
; well as the history of India we have followed the Christian calendar, 
it days of Indian calendar have also been given where necessary. 


May 1970 


Mohammad Habib 
Khalic) Ahmad Nizami 
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Chapter One 


THE ASIATIC ENVIRONMENT 


I. RISE OF MONARCHY AND THE GOVERNING 
CLASSES AMONG THE MUSALMANS 


ARABIA BEFORE THE RISE OF ISLAM 

The Arabian Peninsula is about one-third of the United States in 
size, but it is an arid region and could not under medieval conditions' 
have supported a population of more than eight or ten millions. North 
of it lies the Fertile Crescent, where we find some of the earliest 
achievements of ancient civilization. For assistance in their constant 
wars with each other and for the protection of their frontiers against 
the unruly Arab tribes, the Byzantine and the Persian empires had 
organized two minor principalities in the north; the Ghassanids of 
Rostra were subordinate to the Byzantine empire and the Lakhmids 
of Hira to Persia. Nominally the subjects of both principalities were 
Christians, but Christianity does not seetn to have taken a deep root 
in their hearts. 

In southern Arabia there are sufficient periodic rains to warrant a 
systematic cultivation and here also we come across the remains of 
ancient civilizations. Of the four best-known kingdoms of ancient 
Arabia, viz. Saba, Mam, Hazramant and Qataban, the first three—and 
these were the most important ones—are mentioned in the Old Testa¬ 
ment.’! Though Arabia became a single community on the basis of 
one language some centuries before the rise of Islam, the distinction 
between south Arabian (or Yamanite) and north Arabian (or Modha- 
rite) persisted long into the Muslim period. The Arabic word for king 
is inalik, but the Arabians never used the title of rnalik except for 
foreign rulers and the partially Romanised and Persianised dynasties 
of Ghassan and Hira; the kings of Ranu Kindali formed the only 
exception to this rule. 1 2 

Between the principalities of Ghassan and Hira in the north and 

1 Hilti, History of the Arabs, 42. 

2 Ibid,, 28. 
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trail and Hazramaut in the south lies the extensive region of Arabia 
Felix—not ‘happy Arabia’ to be sure, but Arabia which had never 
known any organized government or central executive authority. The 
climate is hot and dry; the mean temperature of the Hijaz low-bed is 
nearer to 90 0 F than to 80* F and that of Medina is a little over 70°F. 
The largest oases are not more than 10 sq. miles and their chief fruit 
is the date-palm. 

Of course, human beings cannot live except in society, and society 
must be based on some security arrangements’ so that the minimum 
of cooperation for social life may be possible. The basis of security 
arrangements in Arabia Felix—the Arabia that mattered primarily to 
the early Muslims—was the blood-tie. Families were organized into 
clans and clans into tribes. The tribes, in general, bad no executive 
authority. In practice an Arab depended on his clan; if he was injured, 
he expected his clan to get him proper compensation; if he was mur¬ 
dered, he expected the clan to kill his murderer, or if that was not 
possible, his clan would kill some individual from the hostile clan or 
obtain compensation for his heirs. There was no judiciary, but arbiters 
could be appointed in special cases by mutual consent, the protection 
given by the blood-tie could be strengthened by hilf, or confederation 
of clans for mutual protection, mid jitoar, the granting of protection 
by a stronger to a weaker clan. Clan conflicts and tribal conflicts tended 
to multiply and continued for years. ‘Of the time of ignorance which 
preceded Muhammad,’ Gibbon writes, ‘1,700 battles are recorded by 
tradition.’ 3 More serious than actual combats was the constant fear that 
haunted the minds of men, whose clans were at war. 

There was no universally accepted principle for the internal organi¬ 
zation of the tribe or the clan. The law of primogeniture was not known 
to the heathen Arabs and it has been rejected by Islam. The best son— 
or thy best man—had to lead; primogeniture would have meant the 
rum of the clan. The head of the tribe or clan may be elected or 
merely acknowledged, there could be no binding law or custom about 
it; if the acknowledged chief was slack or lazy in looking after the 
interest of the clan or behaved in an erratic or wilful manner, he 
would be replaced by a rival. In any case no chief could hold his post 
after he had lost the confidence of his constituency. 

The moral ideal of the Arab tribes, generally referred to as muraw- 
tvah, was in consonance with their social organization. Professor 
Nicholson has defined murawwah to mean ‘braverv in battle, patience 
in misfortune, persistence in revenge, protection of the weak and 
defiance of the strong.’ But the virtues of generosity, hospitality, loyalty. 


3 Devlin? and Fall of the Roman Empire, Chap. L, Bury’s edition, 340, 
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s such as to make life in each other’s neighbourhood absolutely 
impossible. So both parties appealed to Muhammad to come and live 
with them and to decide all disputes on behalf of Allah as a neutral 
outsider. 

I he mass of the Arabs were idol-worshippers. They acknowledged 
Allah as the Supreme Being and His name came at the head of all 
documents. But Allah was not the object of worship'. The Quran refers 
to three important idols—Lat, Manat and Uzza—whose intercession 
was sought as the daughters of Allah. It would be useless enumerating 
tlie idols of other tribes. Some 300 idols, or representations of idols, 
were put in the Ka ba in spite of the small space available, but only 
one of them, Ifabal, was a statue. ‘Nowhere do we find genuine devo¬ 
tion to a heathen deity. The pagan Arabs had no religious scriptures 
and no deeply thought-out mythology. Colonies of Jews and Christians 
had settled at various places, but we find no anti-Christian or anti- 
Jevvisb sentiment among the heathen Arabs. The Jews in Arabia, as in 
world history, remained true to their tradition, even if not well-in¬ 
formed about it. W ith reference to the challenge of Islam, all we need 
say is that the Arabs, whether pagan or Christian, merely followed 
the religion of their forefathers; they did not like their traditional 
thoughts being disturbed or their ancestors being traduced. Meagre 
though may have been the faith of pagan Arabs in their idols, they did 
not like them being dismissed as non-existent. Above all, they resented 
the Prophet’s demand that every belief should be subjected to a pro¬ 
longed process of rethinking and criticism in terms of the spiritual his¬ 
tory of mankind. After the Prophet had taken possession of Mecca, most 
Christians, who belonged to the heretical sects and would have been 
punished for their religion in the Byzantine empire, preferred to accept 
the Muslim creed. 

THE PROPHET’S ‘SECURITY SYSTEM’ 

Maulana Shibli, the greatest biographer of the Prophet in our 
country, does not estimate the Prophet primarily as a man of affairs’ 
on the ground that he was essentially a spiritual and moral teacher. 
This is correct and no biography of the Prophet, however brief, can 
ignore a reference to his religious teachings. Still from the viewpoint 
of the growth of political institutions, the main work of the Prophet 
was the establishment of a ‘security system’ for the whole of Arabia, 
except the regions subordinate to Byzantine and Persia. It was the rock 
on which his successors built. 

Muhammad, son of Abdullah, son of Abdul Muttalib, son of 
Hashim of the tribe of Quraish was bom about the year a.d. 570. 
His father died before hi s birth and his mother, Amina, died when 
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six; he was, therefore, -brought up by his uncle, Abu T 
lead of the clan and the father of his cousin, Ali. Abu Talil/s 
financial condition was not good; so Muhammad as a boy had to look 
after goats, but in his youth lie made a good career as an honest 
and reliable executive in the management of curawans . He was 
twentv-five when he married Khadija, a rich widow of forty, whose 
carawan he had managed. It is unfortunate that the collectors of the 
biographies and the traditions ( hadises) of the Prophet tell us practi¬ 
cally nothing of ‘the preparatory period' of his life. But two propositions 
may be safely laid down. When he had to manage the security 
system’ for the whole of Arabia, it was found that he was so remarkably 
well-informed about the internal tensions and economic conditions 
of every tribe and clan that it was impossible to deceive him. Secondly, 
he must have made a careful study of Jewish, Christian and Hellenic 
ideas as they prevailed in Arabia. Tradition, probably correct, says 
that he used to retire for days together with his simple fare to 
meditate in the comfortless cave of Hira. 

In his fortieth year Muhammad went through a prolonged spiritual 
experience which left him convinced that he was a Nabi (Prophet) 
and a Rasul (Messenger) commissioned by Allah to establish, or rather 
to re-establish, the age-old religion of mankind—the religion of Adam 
and Noah, of Moses and Christ and of all other prophets ‘between 
whom we make no distinction^? (Sura 2:136). This did not mean that 
lie accepted either Christianity or Judaism as current in his day. He 
had the greatest respect for Chirst as the ‘Spirit of Allah' and lib 


5 European writers have needlessly wasted their time and energy in applying 
their modern-minded psychology to discover what the Prophet felt and experienced. 
First, as Professor Watt admits, there are only ‘scraps of source material’ that. have 
come to us from Az-Zuhri or Ibn-i Sa‘d, who collected his material in the reign 
of Walid, over a hundred years after the event. Maulana Shibli insists that the whole 
story of Az-Zuhri should be rejected because it is not confirmed by earlier authorities. 
Secondly, the story consists of impossible legendary elements and completely, ignores 
the Prophet's work as a thinker. <. , 

Both the Quran and the traditions are clear as to how Prophet behaved when 
he received a revelation. He would wrap himself up in a blanket and perspire profusely, 
whatever the temperature, and for a period, which never exceeded a few minutes, 
his thoughts Were so concentrated that he could attend to nothing else. Then he 
dictated What had been revealed to him and his followers committed it to memory. 
These dictated revelations form the Quran. Obviously, a verse thus dictated and 
immediately published could not be changed or altered, but a later verse could cancel 
a previous verse. 

‘We must distinguish’, says Professor Watt, ‘the Quran from the normal consciousness 
of Muhammad, since the distinction was fundamental for hire. From the first he must 
have distinguished carefully between what, as he believed, came to him from a 
supernatural source and the products of his own mind. Just how lie made this 
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^ but he was uncompromisingly hostile to the doctrine of Trinity 
any shape or form. With reference to the Jews, he denied that 
mere could be any chosen people’—chosen, that is, by birth. The 
pious amongst you are nearest to Allah’, says the Quran. The Allah 
ot Muhammad is not a tribal deity but the Lord of the Worlds (Rabbul 
Alamin). The pagan Arabs were told that the idols worshipped by 
iem as daughters of Allah'—or as intermediaries in any form—were 
non-existent. Allah must be worshipped direct. ‘Think of Me and I 
shall think ot you, says the Quran (Sura 2:152); and again. When 
xMy creature prays to Me, I am near.’ (Sura 2: 186). The basis of the 
new creed, called Islam, is an uncompromising monotheism. All 
Musalmans are equal and brothers and Islam will tolerate no monkery 
or ordained priesthood. J 

For about three years Islam was preached as a secret creed: Then 
the Prophet was ordered to preach it publicly and an opposition was 
inevitable. Abu ialib did not accept Muhammad’s creed but extended 
o urn the protection of his clan. Since the Quraish had no organised 
executive, they had no means ot really persecuting the Musalmans. 
Slaves who accepted Islam could be tortured by their owners, and 
me Musalmans had no alternative but to purchase them. But free-born 
lusalmans, who had the protection of their dans, could only be 
abused and harassed, specially when they were praying in the Ka'ba. 
I he IrOphet advised some of his followers to migrate to Abyssinia 
and there were probably two migrations. The experiment of boycotting 

X* f of “ ashim and M ««alib was tried for two years (circa 
616-618) and then given up. The Prophet and his followers were onlv 
excirising that freedom of religious choice which Arabian tradition 
had given to all Arabs; also both groups were of the same blood 
and closely allied by marriages. So some ten years passed in a 
discussion or dialogue which is preserved for us in the early verses 

of the Quran. No loss of life is recorded as the result of pagan 
persecution. ^ ® 

But in a d 619 the Prophet’s wife, Khadija, and his uncle, Abu Talib, 
died and Abu Jahl, as the new head of the Hashimi clan, publicly 
withdrew the clan protection from Muhammad. This left the Prophet 
practically in the position of an outlaw. Fortunately for Islam, he was 
invited to Medina by a combined delegation of Aus and Khazraj and 

distinction is not very dear, but the fact that he made it is as clear as anythin- in 
h sto.y. (Muhammed in Medina, 52-53). Professor Watt is here expressing the orthodox 
Muslim opinion The distinction to which he draws attention is the distinction between 
the Quran and the Uadises (the precepts and actions of the Prophet). The Quran 
alone is the uncontested text for all Musalmans; it has been preserved from the verv 
first both in writing and in memory, 
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ait-iriere in a.d. 622. ... ... 

According to a document, generally referred to as the Constitution 
of Medina, 6 some clauses of which probably belong to the first year 
of the Prophet’s life there, he seems to have guaranteed the clan system 
at Medina and the powers he took to himself were extremely circums¬ 
cribed. The clan chiefs’, says Watt, ‘retain their authority and no 
executive power, except in wartime, is given to the Prophet, ms 
main power is judicial—the maintenance of peace. Now according 
to the customs of the ‘era of ignorance Muhammad was not entitled 
to be the head of a clan, let alone a tribe. Nevertheless with the 
establishment of a ‘Muslim home at Medina, a new organization— 
the Muslim religious community or millat —began to develop and no 
one could deny that Muhammad was both its founder and supreme 
head. The order, ‘Obey Allah and His Prophet is repeated by the 
Quran about forty times, but the Prophet is also directed to consult the 
Musalmans about their affairs' and the principle they decide then 
affairs by common discussion*—is laid down for the general guidance 
of all Musalmans. The millat did not immediately cancel the executive 
power of the clan organizations, for the Prophet had nothing to put 
in its place. But the executive power of the clans and tribes was 
abolished bv the first Caliph and his advisers as the result of the 
War of Apostacy (R iddah) and a state, properly so-called, was orga¬ 
nized; still the memory of the tribal and clan organizations, then 
affections and hatreds, lived on till the end of the Umayyad dynasty. 
But so far as the Prophet was concerned, the Muslim millat of which 
lie was the head, was from the very beginning superior to the 

Muslim clans. ... 

It is difficult to sav how the above-mentioned Quranic injunctions 
were interpreted. Some tilings are, however, clear. The Prophet 
respected the skill of all craftsmen and he demanded that m the 
sphere of ‘religion-building’, which was the sphere of his special skill, 
his orders should be obeyed, even if there was no direct Quranic 
injunction. As good examples we may quote his precepts ,to. the effect 
that there is to be no monastieism in Islam, that devotions which 
have the mortification of the flesh for their object are not to be 
permitted, and that no one may leave more than one-third of his 
property bv will and disinherit his heirs from what is left. 

On the other hand the Prophet, bv the very nature of his profession, 
had to make himself accessible to all men and women. He was there 

6 This document is Riven to us by Ibn-i Tshaq, who wrote in the early days 
of the Abhasid dynasty. Ho does not quote his authority, but some clauses could 
only have been written in the year before the battle of Bade; others are clearly 
later additions. 
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each, to learn and to convince. But it was impossible to consul 
nen and women about public affairs. So we find a body of advisers, 
oresha(lowing the governing classes of later ages, collecting round 
lie Irophet. t hey consisted primarily of three groups—emigrants 
{imhujirs) from Medina who had rendered great services to Islam, 
the leading Muslim clan-chiefs of Medina ( ansars ) and men of military 
and administrative skill. The Prophet had no need for 'yes men’ in 
ins deliberations. He sometimes allowed his companions'' (sahabu) to 
override his preferences; sometimes he overrode their collective advice- 
on other occasions he asked them for their opinion and discussed a 
problem till a solution could be found. The final decision, however, lay 
with the Prophet; on a few minor matters we find him admitting his 
emus, but as a rule he succeeded in convincing his followers of the 
wisdom of his decisions. Apart from the group of munafiqs or hypo¬ 
crites, to whom the Quran refers but does not name, there was always 
an element of genuine true believers, who criticised the acts of the 
1 rophet in peace and in war and, particularly, in the distribution of 
spoils; records of these criticisms—and of the Prophet’s answers—have 
been carefully preserved. Nevertheless, though in no sense an autocrat, 
i luliarnmad is the first executive officer or magistrate we find in the 
history of Arabia Felix. If he decided for war, he appointed the officers 
to lead his forces and collected volunteers to fight his battles. He had 
also by public subscriptions {sadaqah and zakat) to find the monev 
needed for his campaigns. In case of victory he distributed four-fifths 
oi the spoils to his men and kept in his hands one-fifth of it for eight 
specified public purposes." As the sphere of his influence expanded, 
he appointed agents’ to act on his behalf and delegated such power 
to them as he considered necessary. Subject to public consultation 
and criticism, the final authority in all matters lay with the 

I he Quran insists on the Prophet being properly respected, i.e. 
respected as a Prophet. Since he had no servants at his house, visitors 
were required to call three times for permission to enter. If no 
permission was given after the third call, they were requested not to 
take it ill but to call at another time. The Prophet, in his turn, followed 
u )e f “ e l )10( - e ^ ure when calling on others. Persons talking to. the 
Irophet were ordered not to raise their voices above his voice. When 
the Prophet entered the mosque, the congregation was not expected 

7 Thfe eight objects are—the poor; the needy; the incapacitated: (payment to) 
persons employed by the administration; reconciliation of hearts: setting free of slaves- ' 

10 ping persons in debt; and relief to travellers (Oman, Sura IX;GO). The fact that all 
these items appertain to immediate needs has not been held to debar the state from 
undertaking long-term public enterprises, when it has the means to do so. 
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out of respect for him, but they were required to move 
a bit and make a place for him in the centre. 

The Prophet had only one place, the mosque, for his five daily 
prayers as well as the transaction of all business. Maulana Shibli 
invites us to visualise the Prophets mosque after the manner of an 
Indian Id-gah. A low kachcha wall enclosed a large area of land. A 
part of this area was covered by a thatched roof of palm-leaves 
standing on palm-tree trunks. The Prophet used to lean on one of 
these trunks when delivering his sermons, but later on a carpenter 
made for him a number or pulpit—a structure of three steps, on which 
he could sit or stand when speaking. The floor remained kachcha 
for many years, but then it was paved with small stones to prevent 
rain-water from collecting. 

The Prophet had none of the paraphernalia of a government or 
state. He needed no treasury, for all money was spent on the day 
it was received. His 'agents in distant parts were allowed to enrol 
a few soldiers, but the Prophet himself had no body-guard, soldiers 
or policemen. Muhammad remained throughout his life what a Prophet 
has to be—the most unprotected of men/The literature of later days 
refers to persons as his 'body-servants 5 , but their services must have 
been purely honorary. We are also told of persons who acted as 
secretaries to the Prophet, but their services must also have been 
purely voluntary. The Prophet had no secretariat or office and we 
are not told how the treaties and other records, of which the Prophet 
must have preserved a copy for reference, were kept. The Prophet 
had a seal, and when he dictated a letter or made a treaty, the names 
of the persons witnessing it were generally given, 

Ihe following statement of Gibbon finds full support in all the 
authenticated traditions of the Prophet. 

The good sense of Muhammad despised the pomp of royalty; the 
Apostle of God submitted to the menial offices of the family; he 
kindled th£ fire; milked the ewes and mended with his Own hand 
his shoes and woollen garments. Disdaining the penance and merit 
of a hermit, he observed without effort or vanity the abstemious 
diet of an Arab or a soldier. On solemn occasions he feasted his 
companions with rustic and hospitable plenty, but in his domestic 
life many weeks would elapse without a fire being kindled in the 
hearth of the Prophet. His hunger would be appeased bv a sparing 
allowance of barley bread; he delighted in the taste of milk and 
honey, but his ordinary food consisted of dates and water.®.. . . 




8 Vol. V, 409. 
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hiding to the tradition of his companions, Muhammad ^a! 
istinguished by the beauty of his person, an outward gift which 
is seldom despised except by those to whom it has been refused. 
They applauded his commanding presence, his piercing eye, his 
gracious smile, his flowing beard, his countenance that painted 
every aspect of the soul and his gestures that enforced each 
expression of the tongue/ 

The wars of the Prophet need only a passing reference here, His 
basic policy vvas to use both battles and alliances in order to win 
over the opponents of his religion by severe disciplinary punishments 
in a few cases combined with widespread forgiveness and generosity. 
The three battles due to the attack of the Quraish on Medina—‘battle 
of Back (March, 624), battle of Uhud (March, 625) and the battle 
of the Ditch (March-April, 627)—failed to shake the Prophet’s power 
at Medina; in fact it grew owing to the failure of his opponents, 
for in all the three battles the Musalmans were greatly outnumbered. 
The Prophet took a ransom from captives who could afford to pay it; 
the rest were set free unconditionally to reflect on the character arid 
the creed of their opponents. 

In March, 628, the Prophet decided on a pacific offensive and 
marched with 1,200 or 1,400 followers in pilgrim’s garb and the 
necessary sacrificial animals for a pilgrimage (umra) to Mecca, 9 But 
on reaching Hudaibiya on the precincts of the sacred territory, he 
was informed that the Quraish—then led by a triumvirate of Ikrimah 
bin Abu Jahl, Suhail bin Arm: and Sufwan bin Umayyah—had decided 
to fight. Nevertheless, owing to the serious loss of their Byzantine 
trade, they were prepared for a treaty on the following terms: 

(1) Pilgrimage next year; (2) Every tribe to be free to ally itself 
to the Prophet or to the Quraish; (3) Peace between the Prophet 
and the Quraish for ten years during which neither party was to 
attack a tribe allied to the other; (4) ‘Whoever of the Quraish 
comes to Muhammad without the permission of his protector (or 
guardian), Muhammad is to send back to them; whoever of those 
with Muhammad comes back to the Quraish is not to be sent 
back to him/ 

The last clause did not apply to the heads of families or to married 
women, but it left the heads of the Quraish families free to torture and 
beat their dependents, who accepted the Muslim faith. In a clamgov- 
erned. Arabia flight to Medina was the only protection converts to Islam 

9 A pilgrimage to Mecca on the prescribed dates in Zil ITij is haj; a pilgrimage 
at any other time is umra, 
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cams?*®- And now the Prophet was by treaty giving up that soh 
guarantee of protection to converts, with reference to the Qiuaish in 
the treaty itself, but by implication to all other heathen clans. The 
Prophet’s greatest believers and closest friends never wavered m tiien 
faith and respect for him, but they were definitely against the treaty. 
H a d it been subjected to a referendum of the Musahnans, the Huttai- 
biva treaty would not perhaps have been accepted. The Prophet, how¬ 
ever, was determined to accept the treaty. Pie had confidence in the 
expanding power of his Faith. No Musalmans had gone back to idola¬ 
try and all Arab idolaters would come to Islam in their predestined 
time. He had no intention of breaking the provisions of the treaty, 
but he felt sure that Allah would find a way. He sealed the treaty 
and invited his followers to take a pledge to him—the Pledge under 
the Tree’. Almost everyone present took the pledge. 

The Iludaibiya treaty was really a victory for Islam. Leading Mec¬ 
cans began to migrate to Medina, the most important being Khaim 
bin Walid, the great military genius of early Islam, and Amr ibnul As, 
the future conqueror of Egypt* Some 70 converts to Islam, whom tie 
Prophet refused to receive at Medina owing to the terms of the treaty, 
established themselves at an independent centre north of Mecca and 
bewail to plunder the Meccan carawdns; the Quraish in their distress 
requested the Prophet to settle them at Medina so that they may be 
bound by the provisions of the treaty. Thus the unequal clause or the 

treaty disappeared. ,. . 

The Meccan triumvirate should have used the ten years of peace to 
build up their commerce and lay the foundation of a great alliance to 
preserve their old creed. But they proved remarkably short-sighted. 
There was a quarrel between Khuzaah, a tribe allied to the Prophet, 
and Banu Bakr, who were allied to the Quraish. Mecca and Medina 
should have remained strictly neutral. But the Quraish leaders 
helped the Banu Bakr to crush the Khuzaah and then began to 
reflect on the consequences of their deed. The Prophet, on his pai , 
decided on the fatiha of Mecca—the annexation of the territory; the 
winning over of its inhabitants and the raising of the sanctuary to a 
status it had never known before. But he could only do so it he hac 
a force that made resistance impossible and he is said to have collect¬ 
ed about 10,000 followers. The object of the enterprise was not re¬ 
vealed till the army was two stages from Mecca. Sufyan bin hlarb 
(father of the future Caliph Mu'awiya), the Prophets life-long 
enemy, came to see him and the Prophet granted protection to him 
and to all who sought refuge in his house. Later on protection was 
given to all who closed their doors and remained m their 

houses. 
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city was entered by columns of the Muslim army from all the 
tour sides (11 January 630) but stern orders were given prohibiting 
plunder and spoliation. The column led by Khalid killed 28 oppo¬ 
nents, but the other columns occupied the city peacefully. The idols 
were removed from the Ka ba and from private houses* and Usman 
bin Talha, the custodian of the KaT>a, was reappointed to his post. 
No one was askecl to accept Islam as a part of the settlement . A 
list of proscribed persons guility of particular crimes was published, 
but appeals to the Prophet’s clemency reduced it a good deal. Political 
and military opposition to the Prophet in the past was not considered 
a crime and his foremost opponents, like Sufyan bin Hath and the 
members oi the Meccan triumvirate, served the new regime and 
prospered. 

Having become the ruler of the Quraish, the Prophet had to meet 
the immediate challenge of their opponents, the Bedawin tribe of 
Hawazin and the Saqif of Ta’if, who had collected over 20,000 
soldiers. They were defeated at the battle of Hunain, the chief feature 
of which was the unwillingness of both parties to kill, The Prophet 
took their cattle as spoils of war, but his opponents got back their 
wives and children by joining the new creed. 

There is no compulsion in matters of religion’, the Quran declares 
(Sura 2: 256). During the first thirteen years of his preaching life, 
the Prophet had placed his religious programme on a"purely peaceful 
basis. His conversations at Medina, as recorded by the most reliable 
traditions, prove that he wanted his religion to expand in the only 
way a religion should—by discussion, persuasion and acceptance. 
He was not prepared to tolerate the scriptureless idolatry of the 
pagan Arabs, but he made a clear distinction between them and the 
People of the Book’ (Ahl-i Kitah); the Quran is firm in stating that 
the latter had started with truth but had deviated into error; 
consequently, though they are not accepted as men of ‘faith’ (i iman ), 
the}' arc fully recognised as legal religions' (dins). Now after eight 
years of successful struggle, Muhammad was prepared to try the old 
experiment again. If the treaties handed to us by tradition are of any 
value, the Prophet felt no hesitation in being the head of a political 
organization consisting of Musalmans and the ‘People of Book’ and 
in guaranteeing the religious freedom of the latter. Owing to the 
.privileges given to the ‘People of the Book', the Muslim ularna of 
latter days have confined the term to religious groups whose scrip¬ 
tures are referred to in the Quran. But the Quran says clearly that it has 
not enumerated the names of all prophets and, by implication, the 
names of all revealed scriptures. The restriction made by the ulama has 
no Quranic justification. 
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iislim historians designate a.h. 9 (April 630-April 631) as the 
year of Deputations (Wajda), Apart from the region controlled bv the 
aliks of Ghassan and Hira, deputations came to the Prophet from 
[every part of Arabia and he was able to establish by treaties a 
I security system under the guarantee of Allah and His Messenger. 
The Prophet believed in having treaties put in writing; he also 
dictated letters in a brief, terse and clear style, which are often in 
the nature of treaties 10 . These treaties make provisions for Muslim 
clans and tribes and also for the organized tribes of Jews, Christians 
and Zoroastrians. To take the latter first, the treaties specified either 
a lump sum or a proportion of yearly produce, which the non-.Muslim 
organizations had to pay; after this the treaties gave a guarantee that 
no more would be demanded and also that there would be no inter¬ 
ference with their religious affairs. Typical examples of this are the 
arrangements with the Jews of Khaibar and the Jews of Magna in 
Avia. His letter to the Magna Jews, after demanding the surrender 
of all fine cloth, war-material, slaves and a quarter of the dates 
produced, fish caught and cloth woven, ends with the sentence: 
"Thereafter you are free from all tax (jizi/a) and forced labour/ 11 The 
deputation of the Nestorian Christians of Najran in southern Arabia 
came to see the Prophet in his mosque and its members were invited 
to say their prayer in it also. They were required to pay 2,000 suits of 
clothes twice a year and also to lend 30 armours, - 30 horses arid 30 
camels in case of local wars in Yaman. In return for this they were 
promised Tor ever the protection (jiwar) of Allah and Hi's Messenger 
for their persons, goods and properties and for their churches and 
services. 'No bishop will be removed from his episcopate, no monk 
from his monastic position and no church warden from his church 
wardenship/ 12 Order was also given for levying the jizi/a from the 
Zoroastrians of the east Arabian province of Bahrain and for respect¬ 
ing their creed. 

Three demands were made from the Muslims— sadaqah , zakat and 
ushr. Sadaqah is defined by the Quran as ‘what you can spar$ {Sura 
2:219). Zakat was defined as 2Yz per cent of income by later legists, 
who also insisted on charging it on ‘unused capital* like gold and 


10 These treaties and letters are now available to ns in the Tahaqnt (Volumes) of 
Ibn-i Sa*d. Ibn-i Sa‘d collected his material some two centuries after the Prophet’s 
death and he must have mainly relied upon living memory. The volumes of Ibn-i Sa*d 
have been collected with great difficulty by Professor Sachau and other European 
scholars. Maulana Shibli considers the work reliable, but he was unable to make full 
use of it, as Professor Watt has done, owing to his untimely death. 

11 Watt, Muhammad in Medina, 359, 

12 Ibid-, 359-00. 
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ver ornaments. Ushr meant one-tenth of the land-produce or one- 
twentieth, if cultivation was by buckets. No separate arrangement was 
made lor pagan Arabs; they were expected to join Islam at their own 
convenient time. On the other hand, the conception of iiziia as a 
separate, personal and additional tax on a non-Muslim for rem ain ing 
a non-Mushm, which is expounded in the law-books of later Islam, 
tmds no justification in the traditions of the Prophet. 

It remains to be seen how Arabia was governed during the last 
two or three years of the. Prophet’s life. As has already been stated, the! 
Iiopliet had no police force, no professional and standing armv and 

civil service. It cannot be too strongly stated 
mi the lophet did not establish a government or a state; he was 
content to leave to the tribes and clans the freedom they possessed, 
and it was the only freedom consistent with the conditions of In's age. 
He would have been horrified at the unlimited power of the ‘dvnastic 
monarchy which his community built up as an integral part of ; its 
social and political structure. He never contemplated it and left no 
iavvs about it. Inclined by nature to appeal to reason instead of exer- 
cismg autocratic and despotic authority, he was content to unify 
Arabia on the basis of the power the treaties gave him. 

He appointed thirty-five or more agents’ and delegated to them 
hrs authority under the treatics-the collection of taxes (ushr, zahcil . 
sadaqqh and jizya), the maintenance of peace and the enforcement of 
justice His agents who were at a too great distance from him were 
asked to collect tire taxes from the rich and distribute them among 
the local poor. Tradition has preserved his conversation with Muaz 
Inn Jabal, who was appointed to some office in Hazramaut. On the 
Piophet s asking him what law he would enforce, Muaz replied that 
he would enforce the Quran and where the Quran was silent, he 
would enforce what lie had learnt from the Prophet. And where that 
is also silenti In that ease, Muaz replied, he would enforce his own 
mi. hm here does not mean opinion’, but what modern law calls ’ 
equity and good conscience’. The Prophet’s ‘agents’ were not gover- 

S' n a " V se . ns ® f t 1 hc w 1 orcL Saving nothing but a handful of 
soldiers, they had to depend upon the loyalty of the local tribes The 
basic distinction between cognizable and non-cognizahle offences 
depends upon the existence of an organized state-force with its police 
and judiciary. Where, as m the Prophet’s Arabia, no state-force existed 
all offences were non-cognizahle. It was for the injured party to’ 
demand compensation or revenge, and the utmost the Prophet’s 
agents could do was to rally local public opinion so that the injured 
party could get the compensation or the retaliation to which it was 
entitled. The Quran has the term, hukkam (rulers), which may mean 
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-_ r le clan chiefs or the Prophet’s ageuts’. But it has no terms 

(jiiivalen.t to the conceptions of sovereignty, nationalism, imperialism, 
government or state. 

The phrase, Allah and His Messenger’, had to serve for all pur¬ 
poses. A leader, who was reluctant to interfere with the autonomy of 
the Arab clans, could not dream of conquering foreign countries bv 
force. It would be unrealistic, says Watt, To suppose that Muhammad 
saw the later expansion of the Arabs in detail, and indeed no claim of 
this sort is made by the early Muslim sources_Whether Muham¬ 

mad was aware of the weakness of the Byzantine and the Persian 
empires is a matter of conjecture.’^ The Prophet was, however, afraid 
of Byzantine aggression. He had led an expedition in that direction in 
a.d. 626, and also sent two expeditions in 627 and 629. His last expedi¬ 
tion of 30,000 men and 1,000 horse to Tabuk in a.d. 630 was due to 
a report, which proved to be incorrect, that a Byzantine army of 
40,000 was going to attack Arabia. 

.1 do not know the future’, Muhammad used to declare emphati¬ 
cally. A respectful student of his administrative system will not deny 
its achievements. But at the same time he will realize that his system 
was bound to be transitional. A state, properly so-called, had to be 
established in Arabia in some form. 

After returning from Tabuk, the Prophet sent a number of his 
companions to establish the Muslim rites of the Haj pilgrimage. Next 
year (March 632) he performed his first and last Haj pilgrimage. 
About a hundred thousand men had collected on hearing that he 
would be present, and he took advantage of the occasion to deliver 
repeated sermons on the basic principles of his Faith. 14 

The Prophet had a sturdy frame and was endowed with excellent 
health; in spite of the great strains and stresses to which he was sub¬ 
jected, he had no serious illness till the age of sixty-three. But he 
developed some sort of fever on 14 or 15 May and died after an illness 
of some thirteen days. So long as his strength permitted, he led the 
congregational prayers in person, but when he was unable to do so, 
he assigned that duty to Abu Bakr. According to his widow, Ayesha, 

13 Ibid 105-8. 

14 A few sentences, quoted in Shihl/s Siratun Nabf , are given here. 'All the cus¬ 
toms of the era of ignorance are under my feet/ 'The Arab is not superior to the non* 
Aiab (Ajtimi) or the non-Arab to the Arab; you are all descended from Adam and 
Adam was made from the earth.” ‘All Musalmans are brothers.” ‘Feed and clothe your 
slaves in the same way as you feed and clothe yourselves/ ‘Everyone is responsible for 
his own crimes; the father is not responsible for the crimes of his son nor the son for the 
crimes: of his father/ ‘If a negro slave with a slit-nose is your amir (commander) and 
leads yon according to the Boqk of Allah, hear him and obey him/ 
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inheritance behind him—no dirhams or dinars , 

According to the tradition of the Sunnis, the Prophet appointed 
no successor to his office. Silence on a question so important could not 
have been due to oversight. 

V 

THE Pious caliphate (633-661) 

As soon as they heard of the death of the Prophet, the residents of 
Medina (ansars) called a meeting to elect a ruler from among them¬ 
selves; SaYl bin Ubaidah of the Khazraj tribe was the candidate con¬ 
templated. Abu Bakr, Umar and Abu Ubaidah Jarrali, representing 
the Quraish, burst into the meeting uninvited and told them very 
politely but very firmly that only* a Quraish would be accepted bv the 
whole of Arabia as the successor or Khalifa (caliph) of the Prophet. 
After some unpleasant discussion, all present, with the exception of 
Sad bin Ubaidah, vowed allegiance to Abu Bakr. The choice met with 
general approval, but Umar declared later on that this was not the 
proper way of electing a caliph. It was fortunate for Islam that it had 
a caliph universally accepted, for it was soon to face the greatest crisis 
of its long history. 

As the news of Prophet's death spread from tribe to tribe, a large 
number of them decided to rebel, while others preferred to sit on the 
fence. Three prophets and one prophetess also arose, preaching reli¬ 
gions that were imitations of Islam; but they succeeded in finding 
followers, and Musailama,.the most important of them, collected about 
40,000 men. In spite of what these careerist prophets’ taught, and we 
know little about their teachings, there was nowhere a return to 
idolatry. Objection was raised to the supremacy of Medina and to the 
taxes it demanded. The Prophet’s ‘agents’ either retreated or were 
driven away. But Mecca, Medina and Ta’if remained loyal and some 
tribes sent their tribute. Other tribes, however, wanted a compromise ; 

If Abu Bakr did not insist on tribute, they would adhere-to the beliefs 
and rites of Islam. But the Caliph refused to discuss a compromise. Tf 
you but withhold the tithe of a tethered camel’, was his reply, T will 
fight you for it.’ The tribes and clans had torn up their treaties with 
the Prophet bv their unilateral action: Arabia would have to be re- ; 
conquered with the help of such loyal elements as remained; but Abu | 
Bakr, one of the earliest converts to Islam and about sixty years of 
age, was prepared for the task. He fitted up eleven military columns 
to conquer all the provinces of Arabia, the most important being led 

X5 Siratun Nabi, Vol. II, 18$ et $eq. 
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id bin Walid, and within a year law and order was restored 
ide country by an unchallengeable central authority. 

In the second year of Abu Bakr s reign, the Arab armies attacked 
both Chaldea (Iraq) and Syria, which were Arab countries. But the 
struggle was still continuing when Abu Bakr died on 13 August 634. 
In his last illness he appointed Umar as his successor, dictated an 
ordinance about it and obtained the consent of the Musalmans 
assembled in the Prophets mosque. T swear that when I meet my 
Lord/ he declared, 1 will say unto Him, "I have appointed as a ruler 
over Thy people him that is best amongst them.”’ 

Sunni Muslims consider the Pious Caliphate as the brightest period 
of their religious history. The four caliphs followed the traditions of 
the Prophet and lived a simple life; the fact that they led the five daily 
prayers and delivered sermons when necessary made them accessible 
to all the people of Medina as well as visitors. The leading companions 
of the Prophet were not given high military commands at the frontiers 
but kept as advisers or councillors of the Caliph at Medina. But it is 
impossible to keep the hands of the time-clock from moving. The clans 
liad been able to rebel against Medina owing to the executive power 
left to them by the Prophet. When Abu Bakr re-established his autho¬ 
rity, the executive power of the elaas vanished and Medina became 
the capital of a centralised and unitary state. Further, Abu Bakr 
undertook the responsibility of appointing his successor, and this fact, 
twisted out of its context, became an unfortunate precedent for later 
ages. 

Though precedence belongs to Abu Bakr, the second Caliph Umar 
(634-44) is nevertheless regarded as the ideal ruler by Sunni Muslims. 
His sense of justice was stem and unrelenting, his life was simple and 
open for all to see; no one could question his piety and selflessness. 
Moreover, he was a inan of shrewdness, foresight and wisdom, and 
necessity rather than choice compelled him to become a great ‘orga¬ 
nizer of victory*. The three days* battle of Qudsiya (November 635) 
won by Sa d bin Wiqqas brought Iraq and Madain, the Persian capital, 
under his sway. The genius of Khalid bin Walid won for him the 
whole of Syiia at the battle of Yarnrmq (20 August 636) and he paid a 
visit to Jerusalem. With these victories in lands inhabited by the Arabs 
(except the upper Tigris valley) Umar was content, and he ordered 
his victorious armies to stop their advance. But the Persian governing 
class was bent on reviving the old Persian empire and Umar had no 
alternative but to direct a campaign for the complete conquest of 
Persia. In 640-41 Amr ibnul ‘As conquered Egypt with his permission. 

The spoils of war were enormous and Umar is said to have wept 
vdieu he considered the demoralising effect they would have. But 
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Abu Bakr, who gave an equal share to all Muslims, 
fold the Musalmans into grades—e.g. wives of the Prophet, per¬ 
sons who had fought at Badr or taken the Pledge under the Tree or 
fought against the apostates or in Syria and Persia. The highest grade 
got 10,000 coins and the lowest 200 coins. The distinction was well 
conceived. T give it', said Umar, ‘by priority of faith and not for 
noble blood/ All Arab slaves were purchased and set free. There 
seem to have also been registers of the whole Arab race according to 
the tribal disposition of tire forces. The cantonment-towns of Basra 
and Kufa were founded about 638 by the Caliph's order. Umar also 
took the title of ‘Commander of the Faithful' (Amirul Muminin) as an 
alternative to designation of the successor [caliph) of the successor of 
the Prophet'. Umar, lastly, made Arabia a purely Muslim country by 
purchasing the lands of the non-Muslims and settling them elsewhere. 
The authenticity of the order of the Prophet, on which this policy 
was based, has been questioned; and it was certainly a violation of 
his treaties. Still a state has the right to purchase whatever It needs, 
provided it gives proper compensation. 

In November 644 while leading the morning prayer Umar was 
attacked by a Persian slave, Abu Lulu'a, who inflicted six mortal 
wounds upon him and then stabbed himself to death. Umar was in no 
position to select a successor and obtain the consent of the Faithful 
for his choice. So he appointed six leading companions of the Prophet 
—Usman, Ali, Abdur Rahman bin Auf, SaVl bin Wiqqas, Zubair and 
Talha—to select the next caliph from among themselves within a 
specified time. The moving spirit of this committee was Abdur 
Rahman bin Auf, a merchant-prince and a financial genius, and he 
succeeded in getting Usman elected as the next caliph. 

The Caliph Usman (644-56) was elected at the age of seventy 
and martyred at the age of eighty-two. Muslim tradition says that ‘the 
door of troubles was opened during his reign, never to be closed 
again'. The first two caliphs (generally known as the Shaikhain) lived 
in Medina like ordinary citizens and had nothing to protect them 
except the respect and loyalty of the people. In consultation with the 
chief companions of the Prophet they decided all affairs of the state- 
war and peace and settlement of the conquered lands as well as the 
appointment, dismissal. and control of governors. Usman managed 
somehow to lose the respect and affection of the people. There was 
a complaint that he appointed persons from his own clan and neglect¬ 
ed the claims of Bani Hashim, the Prophet's clan. The Arabs were the 
governing class of the empire because it had been built up by their 
conquests; but they were divided into the Quraish and other town¬ 
dwelling tribes^ like the Medinites and the Saqif, who claimed to be 
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inline aristocracy, and the Bedawins of the desert, who were 
again divided into northern and southern tribes. 

The great curse of the day was reckless ambition. Amir Mu‘awiya, 
who had been appointed governor of Syria by the Caliph Umar, saw 
to the order and prosperity of his province, but elsewhere there were 
tumults against Usman's governors. At a meeting of the governors at 
Medina in 655, Mu'awiya declared his willingness to protect the 
Caliph, if he came to reside in Syria; he was also willing to send an 
army that would protect the Caliph at Medina. Usman rejected both 
suggestions. His officers commanded great armies in the provinces, 
but he would not quarter them at Medina for his personal protection. 
This gave the rebels their opportunity. They came to Medina from 
Egypt, Basra and Kufa and besieged him in his house. Only about 18 
kinsmen and citizens were available for defending the Caliph, who 
was assassinated on 17 June 656 while reading the Quran. His 
blood-stained shirt and the fingers of his wife, Naila, which had been 
cut by an assassin's sword, were somehow taken to Damascus and 
hung up in the mosque as symbols of vengeance against the murderers 
of Usman. 

For five days the regicides controlled the frightened citizens of 
Medina and led the prayer in the Prophet’s mosque. Then thev decid¬ 
ed to elect a caliph. All held back and offered to swear allegiance to 
either Talha or Zubair, but in the end, pressed by the threats of the 
regicides and the entreaties of his friends, he yielded and was saluted 
Caliph on the sixth day after Usman's martyrdom/ 16 The caliphate of 
All (656-61) was mostly a period of war. First Zubair and Tallui along 
with the Prophet's widow, Ayesha, marched from Mecca towards 
Basra. All had no alternative but to pursue them and they were defeat¬ 
ed at the Battle of the Camel (656); Talha and Zubair were killed 
and the Prophet's widow was sent back to Medina with all the respect 
due to her. 

In view of the long distance of Medina from the most prosperous 
parts of the caliphate, Ali decided to make Kufa his capital, and 
Medina was not destined to regain its old political status. Ali was 
recognized as caliph by the whole Muslim world except Syria. 4 But 
Syria under Mmiwiya’s excellent administration had sixty thousand 
soldiers and they were too strong to be suppressed. To AH’s demand 
that Muawiya should recognize him as the caliph, the latter had a 
ready reply. Ali must first punish the conspirators responsible for the 
murder of Usman, who held high posts in his army and government, 
and then raise the question. The two rivals fought a battle at Siffin, 



10 Muir: The Caliphate , 235. 
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_ jefore the conflict could lead to a positive result, Ali’s soldiers 

agreed to the demand of their opponents that the matter should be 
decided according to the Quran, that is by arbitration. In this arbitra¬ 
tion Ali s representative, Abu Musa AslTari, was cheated by 
Mu awiya s representative, Amr ibnul ‘As; after the former had declared 
that he had agreed to depose both the rivals, the latter said that he 
had only agreed to the deposition of Ali, and Mu‘awiya, therefore, 
remained caliph. 

Ali repudiated the arbitral award and so the war continued; but 
he was repeatedly paralysed by the revolt of the Kharijites or ‘reli¬ 
gious theocrats’ in his own territory and was never able to bring an 
army against Muawiya again. In 658 Amr ibnul ‘As, who had con¬ 
quered Egypt for Umar before, reconquered it for Muawiya a second 
time. In 661 three Kharijites decided to murder Amr, Mu‘awiya and 
Ali on the same morning. Amr was too ill to lead the morning prayer 
that day, and the person officiating in his place was killed. Muawiya 
was wounded but recovered. But Ibn-i Muljarn, who had undertaken 
to assassinate Ali, succeeded in his task and the fourth Pious Caliph of 
Islam died on 25 January 661. Ali’s eldest son, Hasan, was elected 
caliph by his party but he abdicated in favour of Muawiya (26 July 
661) and retired to Medina. 

There were merits in the Pious Caliphate which have endeared it 
to Sunni Muslims. But it had three shortcomings, which cannot be 
overlooked. If the head of the state lives the unguarded life of a pri¬ 
vate citizen, he will be in touch with the mass of the people, but his 
life will be in constant danger. Three out of the four Pious Caliphs 
were assassinated. If, on the other hand, the head of the state is given 
a bodyguard, be will cease to be the ‘Commander of the Faithful’ but 
only he a commander of those on his pay-roll. Secondly, no effective 
satisfactory law for the devolution of the caliphate could be evolved. 
The election could not be left to the people of a particular city, 
Medina or any other. The other alternative was to leave the caliph to 
select the best successor he could find in the whole community, but 
Abu Bakr alone was able to perform that duty. Lastly—and this is a 
fact that Muslim theological reformers have often forgotten—the 
Pious Caliphate could only last so long as the substance of power as 
governors of provinces, army commanders and advisers of the caliph 
remained in the hands of the Prophet’s chosen companions. As Ziaud- 
din Barani rightly points out, the Pious Caliphate was by its nature 
transitional. 
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Miuiwiya was the son of Sufyan, who at one time had been the 
leader of the Quraish against the Musalmans and had been pardoned 
before the conquest of Mecca; he was also a brother-in-law of the 
Prophet and had acted as his secretary. He had been appointed 
governor of Syria by the Caliph Umar in 639, and from 661 to his 
death in 680 he was the sole ruler of the empire and he gave to his 
people some twenty years of peace. He is said to have been mild, 
generous and forgiving, and knew how to win over the Arab chiefs by 
grants of money and submission to their insolence. But his achieve¬ 
ments as a statesman have to be judged primarily by fc thc institution of 
the dynastic monarchy 1 which he founded. Mu awiya blamed Umar 
for not appointing a successor in his life-time and thought he was 
creating a better precedent by nominating his own son, Yazid, to 
succeed him. His two great lieutenants, Mughira and Ziyad, approved 
the principle, but advised him to proceed cautiously by private can¬ 
vassing in the first instance. But it was only after their deaths that he 
felt himself strong enough to take the necessary steps. First a series of 
officially inspired deputations called upon Mu k awiya and appealed to 
him to settle the matter of succession by nominating Yazid as his suc¬ 
cessor. Then he proceeded to canvass for Yazid among the leaders of 
Mecca and Medina. His opponents had the courage to tell him that 
he had only three alternatives; he could leave the matter undecided, 
as the Prophet did; he could appoint as his successor the ablest 
Quraish he could find, like Abu Bakr; or he could leave the selection 
of. the caliph to a committee, like Umar. 'Only, like them, thou must 
exclude thy sons and thy father's sons.' But Mu'awiya was unconvinced. 
Islam must be saved from the danger of a disputed succession after 
the death of every caliph. 

Ultimately state power was called into play; apart from a handful 
of courageous persons at Mecca and Medina (including Husain, son 
of Ali and Abdullah ibn-i Zubair) all leading men took the' 1 oath of 
allegiance to Yazid, who had no difficulty in succeeding his father. 
Husain (son of All and the Prophet’s daughter, Fatima) was invited 
by the people of Kufa to become their caliph, but Yazid s officers had 
no difficulty in terrorising Kufa and martyring Husain with his male 
followers, who may have numbered about seventy, in the field of 
Karbala, some twenty-five miles from Kufa. Yazid was not aware of 
what was happening; still he did not punish the officers concerned and 
must bear responsibility for the terrible tragedy (10 Muharram a.jl 
61/10 October 680). 

The Quran uses the term khalifa (caliph) in the sense of repre- 
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; man has been created as God's representative ( khalifa ) on 
the earth, because man alone of all creatures is obliged to follow a 
moral law. But in the hurry of the moment the term khalifa was the 
only title found available for the Prophet’s successor. The term, malik, 
could not be used for it implied the principle of hereditary succession. 
Hence Abu Balers explanation: T am the caliph { successor) of die 
. Prophet; I am not the caliph (representative) of God.’ It is only out 
of regard for tradition and use that the term caliph’ can be applied 
to the rulers of the Umayyad and the Abbasid dynasties, who attained 
to their position by kinship of blood and the nomination of their pre¬ 
decessor. Calling a king or caliph "the shadow of God on earth’ (zilullah 
fil ‘arz ) is a meaningless phrase for which there is no canonical author¬ 
ity, and it has not in practice prevented the Musalmans from killing 
their kings, whether called caliphs, sultans, amirs or khans. The basis 
of the Pious Caliphate was the right of the best among the Quraish 
to govern the state, whatever the process of discovering him. When 
that right was given to the nearest of kin nominated by the last ruler, 
the Pious Caliphate inevitably vanished. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted that the Quran and the traditions 
of the Prophet say nothing about monarchy, whatever its form, as a 
political institution. Consequently, no school of Muslim religious law 
or shariat says anything concerning the monarch or the devolution of 
his office; and since Muslim religious law does not recognize monarchy 
as a political institution, it also does not regard rebellions and conspi¬ 
racies as crimes. Further no distinction—apart from their policy and 
their administrative success—could be drawn between a king, a tyrant 
and a usurper. ‘Dynastic monarchy’ among the Musalmans has no 
more authority than what Mu'awiya and the customs or necessities of 
the middle ages could give it. But these necessities seem to have been 
of a very compelling type. 

The following secular argument for the unlimited power of the 
monarch, was often put forward during the middle ages: If there was 
no ruler {sultan), men would devour each other.’ While Europeans in 
the course of their history have known many other types of govern¬ 
ment—the oligarchies and democracies of the city-states of ancient 
Greece, the aristocracy of the Roman republic, the oligarchies of 
Genoa and Venice and the free-cities of the Holy Roman Empire—the 
Musalmans till the end of the nineteenth century knew of no organized 
form of government except "the clvnastic monarchy’. Now the great 
Muslim legists were not unaware of the contradictions between the 
Quranic law of the brotherhood and equality of all Musalmans and 
the brutal fact of the supremacy of one man and one dynasty. A few 
theoretical revolutionists, like Ibn-i Taimiya, imagined that the Pious 
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Caliphate could be brought back again; the great mystics found a 
solution by ignoring the government altogether. Nevertheless, the 
majority of the ulema , like Imam Ghazzali, realized that the legality 
of the rights of the subjects—the legality of the decisions of the law- 
courts, for example—depended upon the legality of the rights of the 
king. Therefore, in spite of his not being a caliph in accordance with 
the traditions of the Pious Caliphate, they were prepared to admit the 
legality of a king de facto; even the legality of the normal acts of 
the judiciary and the executive during the regime of a usurper were 
recognized, though the usurper himself, for very good reasons, may 
have been put to death. 

Thus, in spite of the very great differences between the conditions 
of different Islamic countries, Islamic political history is dynastic his¬ 
tory; and the two great features of dynastic history among the Musul- 
mans are, first, the customs or conventions concerning the devolution 
of the monarchy and, secondly, the extraordinary powers of a capable 
king. In both these respects, monarchy among the Musalmans differs 
from the normal monarchy among other peoples. 

The Abbasids accepted the procedure for the devolution of monarchy 
which had grown up among the Umayyads. Primogeniture was consi¬ 
dered irrelevant; the Musalmans have not considered it a proper prin¬ 
ciple either for their public law or private law. The status of the 
mother was also generally, but not always, considered irrelevant. The 
ruling king could nominate one of his nearest relations—a brother or a 
soi>—and take an oath of fealty to him from his leading officers and 
prominent citizens. The experiment of the king taking an oath of 
fealty to a number of heirs to succeed him in the order he had fixed 
was tried but did not succeed; the danger was that the first heir would 
disinherit all others in favour of one of his own sons. During the 
caliphate of the Umayyads and the great Abbasids nomination by the 
caliph and the oath of fealty were enough. But during later dynasties 
a new condition was added; the nomination of the deceased king had 
to be ratified after his death by the great officers of the state and they 
could alter the succession within the dynasty. If a king died without 
nominating an heir, the great officers of the state could elect one of 
his near relations, preferably a son, to succeed him. 

Two hideous and very unpleasant features appeared with the pass¬ 
ing of ages. First, Muslim public opinion gradually reconciled itself to 
the fact that normal family affections, specially between brothers, had 
no place within the roval family. 1? If a king had four sons, only one of 


17 Parricide—killing of the father-—was not, however, permitted by the traditions 
of Muslim royal families and examples of it are very rare. 
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could mount the throne, while the other three would be his rivals 
ancl were sure to rebel either on their own initiative or at the instigation 
of conspirators; it was, therefore, imagined that the ruling king did a 
service to himself, to the state, to the community and even to God, if 
he ensured the maintenance of the public peace by the annihilation 
of all his rivals and near relations. Killing perfectly innocent near 
relations for no other reason except that they may become possible 
rivals to him never disturbed the conscience of the most pious Muslim 
kings. Secondly, since providing the king became the privilege of a 
particular dynasty, the members of that dynasty naturally rose in 
public esteem and it was believed that so long as any member of that 
dynasty survived, he had a right to the throne and may possibly assert 
that right. Consequently a king, who came to power by overthrowing 
the old dynasty, could only ensure the stability of his own throne and 
the throne of his successors by putting to death or blinding all members 
of the former dynasty whom he could find. The wholesale massacre of 
the Umayyads by the Abbasids set the first example and later rebels 
had no alternative but to follow it. It has to be added that both the 
Umayyads and the Abbasids had no hesitation in killing such 
descendants of the Prophet from whom they feared a danger to 
their dynasty. 

‘The royal crown’, says the wise but unambitious Hafiz, ‘is an 
attractive head-dress, but since it involves danger to life, it is not 
worth the headache it entails.’ The challenges to a king’s power, both 
from his own relations and rebels, were so continuous and persistent 
that no king could remain on the throne for fifteen or twenty years 
unless he was head ancl shoulders above his rivals. On a rough estimate 
more than half the Muslim kings, who ascended the throne, have been 
imprisoned and killed; minors placed on the throne have rarely sur¬ 
vived, Akbar, the great, being a rare exception. On the other hand, 
the occupants of the throne had to put a large number of their nearest 
relations to death; ten per head would, perhaps, be a modest average. 
Iji estimating the power of the average and competent Muslim kings, 
minors and weaklings may be ignored. The powers they lost were 
won back by their able successors. 

It is difficult to specify the powers of the Muslim king, but the 
following points are clear. Subject to the obligation of consulting his 
leading followers, the Prophet had the sole initiative in war and peace, 
and in the appointment, dismissal and control of his agents’. Abu Bakr 
in his first sermon admitted the right of the people to control the 
caliph: ‘If I do well, support me; if ill, put me right; obey me as I obey 
the Lord and His Prophet; wherein I disobey, obey me not.’ Neverthe¬ 
less, the powers of the central government increased during the Pious 
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tTphate; the 'agents* of the Prophet were replaced by the governors 
of the caliph, and their appointment, dismissal and control became 
one of his main functions. Their governors*, unlike the Prophet s 
agents’, had the force necessary for executing the orders of the centre. 
When the Pious Caliphate gave place to the dynastic monarchy, the 
king took over all these powers; but since he had not the moral stature 
of the Pious Caliphs, he had by the dismissal or the execution of some 
of his highest officers to remind all concerned that this power was 
really in his hands. A king, who was not able to dismiss his officers, 
was not considered a king at all and his days were numbered. 

We have seen the Prophet giving to Mu az bin Jabal the power of 
acting according to his rai (personal opinion consistent with the Pro¬ 
phet’s teachings, ‘equity and good conscience*) and it is reasonable to 
suppose that a similar power was given by the Prophet to his other 
‘agents*. Now the Prophet had never considered the conquest of foreign 
lands; and both the Pious Caliphs and the Umayyads had no alter¬ 
native but to exercise their rai , which must now be called 'secular 
legislation’, where the Prophet’s precepts were silent. 

" Imam Abu Hanifa, the legist with the greatest followers in Islam, 
considered rai to be an integral part of the shariat, but Imam Shafii 
disagreed with him. So far as Muslim Asia is concerned, Imam Abu 
Hanifa’s teachings prevailed. But with the passage of time and change 
of circumstances, a further development of state power became in¬ 
evitable. Rai, now developed into zawabit or a in (state law), instead 
of being a supplement to the shari at became an alternative to it. There 
was a fundamental difference between the two. The shariat was based 
on authority—Quran, hadis and qitjas (analogy). The state law, pro¬ 
mulgated by royal authority, was based on a definite public objective 
(ihtihsan, istislah, reform, public welfare). Thus our Indian Ziauddin 
Barani in his Tarikh-i Finiz Shahi defines the object of state law to be 
the protection of mankind from all misfortunes from which protection 
is humanly possible. He did not at the time he was writing (circa 1357) 
consider famines and epidemics as misfortunes preventable by human 
endeavour. Barani was also of opinion that in cases of conflict between 
them, the king was to override the shariat bv his state laws; still he is 
a good Musalman and advises the king, while not changing his policy, 
to appeal for God’s forgiveness for violating the shariat and to dis¬ 
tribute a lot of money in charity. 

The average able Muslim king had more powers than other 
monarchs of whom history tells us, except some Roman emperors and 
the European rulers of the Renaissance period. These immense powers 
were given to the monarchs because they were needed for the expan¬ 
sion of Islam in the early period and for the maintenance of peace 
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dr immense areas during the middle ages. The problem of slate v. 
religion is quite different in Islam than in Christianity or Hinduism. 
Islam has no organized and ordained priesthood; the ulama of Islam 
have no status apart from what their learning or public esteem may 
give them. Among the Christians the Pope, or someone else in non- 
Catholic countries, can speak on behalf of the priests, Among the 
Hindus a Brahman may speak on behalf of all other Brahmans. But 
among the Musalmans none of the ulama could speak except for him¬ 
self, and it was always possible for the state to find an opponent for 
him. Secondly, among the Musalnians the state (or the caliphate) 
developed first. The Sunnis have very few books, apart from the Quran, 
surviving from the first century of the Muslim era. The foundations of 
Muslim religious learning were laid during the Abbasid period. The 
views of the state changed with reference to various religious schools 
from time to time. 

Ultimately the orthodox Astvari school—with all its contradictions 
about God, space, time and causation—was accepted by all good 
Musalmans and also by the state. The relations of the state with the 
ulama were, thus simplified. The king was a despot with plenty of 
money; most of the ulama were recruited from the lower middle class 
and their only hope was livelihood in the ecclesiastical or semi- 
ecclesiastical services of the state or failing that a pension or a land- 
grant (madad-i rnaash) from the king. The mystics tried to be inde¬ 
pendent of the government. A few fanatic mullahs preached against 
the state as a state and were punished. In general the ecclesiastical 
budget of the state succeeded in keeping the ulama —'the army of 
prayer’ as they were called—in proper order and subjection. There 
has been no ‘Reformation in Islam. The state has been all in all. 
All differences of religious opinion have been solved by reference to 
'orthodoxy". 

Since the average Muslim king has been a despot, and has had to 
maintain himself by despotic methods according to time and circum¬ 
stances, it is impossible to enumerate all his powers. AH we can do is 
to refer to two limits. First, the accepted principles of the shariat with 
reference to personal laws sufficed, as a rule, to protect die life and 
private property of non-political persons, their professional incomes as 
well as their incomes from houses and small zamindaris . On the other 
hand, though there were no legal limits to the power of a Muslim king 
in punishing his opponents and rebels, he had always to live in fear 
of assassinations, palace revolts and conspiracies. It was easily dis¬ 
covered that the public would stand a lot of oppression before it 
appealed against a tyrant to the sword, but conspiracies were recurrent 
and would-be assassins were plentiful. 
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_^remains to consider the relation of the king with the governing 

class. Persons in the service of the government could be divided into 
three groups—purely local officers of a low grade for whom no high 
promotion was possible; officers of the intermediate grade, generally 
appointed by the king, for whom promotion to a higher grade was 
possible; and officers of the highest grade in charge of the provinces 
or the departments at the centre, whom the king would normally 
consult about affairs of the state. Whether appointed by the king or htj 
his great officers, all employees of the state were believed to be servants 
of the king. It was inevitable that the king should use his power of 
appointment and dismissal to build up a governing class on whose 
loyalty he could rely. As we pass from age to age, we will see this 
governing class changing. 

THE U MAY Y A D E M P IRE (661-75 0 ) 

The Umayyad empire produced fourteen rulers and lasted for about 
ninety years. 18 Since the Arabs had laid the foundation of the empire, 
they insisted on their exclusive right to govern it. This meant the 
oppression of the non-Arabs, specially the peasantry, whether converted 
or unconverted. A converted Persian had no legal standing unless he 
joined an Arab tribe as a maivali (servant) and even then all rights were 
not given to him; for example, the Arab could fight on horse-back but 
the maivali had to fight on foot. But the conquered, for the time-being, 
were in no position to protest or rebel; so the Arabs, having no rival 
to fear, could afford to break up into hostile groups. It was admitted 
that the aristocracy of the Arabs was the Quraish, but the Quraish were 
divided into two rival branches—the Umayyads and their allies, who 
had the monopoly of state power and high office; and their collaterals, 
the Hashimis (including the House of the Prophet) who were oppressed 
as possible rivals. Both branches had a common ancestor, Abel Manaf, 
but this fact only seems to have increased their bitterness. Add to it 
the Yamanite (southern) and Modharite (northern) Arab tribes insisted 
on carrying their hostility to every part of the empire. We should not 
be surprised that the oppressed people of Persia and Iraq based their 
hopes on the House of the Prophet corning into power and repeatedly 
fought for this object, not knowing that when the opportunity came, 
clever politicians would deprive them of their hopes. 

Muawiyas son, Yazid, died after a reign of three-and-a-half years. 

18 The following is the list of Umayyad rulers; X. Mu'awiya, 661-80; 2. Yazid, 
680-83; 3. Mu'awiva II, 683-84; 4. Marwan I, 684-85; 5. Abdul Malik, 685-705; 
6. Walicl I, 705-15; 7. Sulaiman, 715-17; 8. Umar II, 717-20; 9. Yazid IT, 720-24; 
10. Hisham, 724-43; 11. Walicl II, 743-44; 12. Yazid TIT, 744; Ibrahim, 744; 14. Mar- 
wan II, 744-50. 
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$<j|£tTs son, Muawiya II, was a consumptive who died after two or 
three months. So the leaders of the group selected Marwan bin Ilakam 
as the next caliph and all the remaining rulers of the dynasty, called 
Marwanrds, are descended from him. At the same time Abdullah ibn-i 
-.ubair laid claim to the caliphate, and the struggle with him lasted 
for about nine years (684-92). 

The Umayyad monarchs were, as a rule, personally mild, kindly 
and generous. They were also their own chief ministers. But this neces¬ 
sitated delegating enormous powers to their governors and punishing 
them for the inevitable misuse of that power. Mu* awiva had appointed 
his brother, Ziyad, as governor of Kufa, Basra and the whole of Persia, 
and Zivad won respect and loyalty by his stern maintenance of law 
and order. 

Abdul Malik suppressed Abdullah ibn-i Zubair and brought the 
whole Muslim empire under his control, and his son, Walid, added to 
his predecessors work. The era of Walid I was glorious both at home 
and abroad. There is no other reign, not excepting even that of Umar I, 
m which Islam so spread and was consolidated.’^ Hitherto there had 
only been raids by the Arabs into the lands of the Turks in the east and 
the Berbers in northern Africa, but the raiders had been driven back 
and the boundaries of the caliphal empire had not-been extended. 
Under Hajjaj bin Tusuf Saqafi, Walid’s viceroy in the east, Qutaiba 
bm Muslim conquered and settled the land of the Turks from the 
eastern frontier of Persia to the border of China, while Muhammad 
bin yasim a cousin of Hajjaj, conquered Sind. Musa bin Nusair, 
governor of the lands east of Egypt, conquered and settled the whole 
of northern Africa, while his Berber slave-officer, Tariq, conquered and 
settled Andulusia or southern Spain. The curse of the Umayyad period 
were sectarian revolts or personal ambitions disguised under religious 
forms. Consequently, Umayyad officers, like Hajjaj, had no alternative 
but to suppress these revolts with a strong hand, and the Urnayvad 
emperois have been considered more despotic than other dynasties. 

The postulate on which the Pious Caliphate and Urnayvad empire 
were based was that all Musalmans, regardless of all distinctions of 
language, race and culture, should belong to a single state; and this 
state, in the first century of Islam, could only he an empire of the Arab 
ai isitocracy. There was naturally a resentment against it among those 
Ai abs, who had been deprived of their political rights, as well as among 
tiie Persian ina walls; and the ‘House of the Prophet 7 or the ‘House of 
Hashim , without specification of the candidate, seemed a war-cry that 
could draw all who were discontented against the hated Umayyads. 

19 Muir, Caliphate , 360-61, 
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(sceridants of Husain bin AH, the Imams of the Shins, took 
pariTin the revolt and reaped no advantage from it. But in the reign 
of Hisham (724-43), Muhammad, the great-grandson of the Prophet’s 
uncle, Abbas, organized a propaganda in favour of his family in secret 
from his village, Homeima, in southern Palestine. He depended for his 
propaganda on merchants who travelled from city to city. In a.d. 743 
on a visit to Mecca, he purchased a young Persian slave, Abu Muslim 
Khurasani, who was the stuff great revolutionists are made of. But 
Muhammad died; his eldest, son, Ibrahim, was arrested and perished 
in prison, and Ibrahim’s younger brothers, Abul Abbas and Abu 
Mansur, hid themselves in Kufa. In 747, after careful preparations, 
Abu Muslim Khurasani raised in revolt the black standard of the 
Abbasids in Herat and Merv. His cause found general support. Nasr, 
the eighty-five-year old Umavyad governor of Khurasan, died while 
flying back near Hamadan. It was impossible to stop the revolutionary 
tide. Kufa was taken; Marwan II was defeated at the Battle of the Zab 
(25 January 750) and killed in a church in Egypt. All Umayyads of 
any importance were brutally killed, the only exception being Abdur 
Rahman ( acl-Dakhil ), a grandson of Hisham, who succeeded in flying 
to Spain and founded his independent kingdom there. Homage was 
done to Abul Abbas, the first Abbasid Caliph, on 29 October 749. ‘I am 
the Great Revenger’, lie declared, ‘and my name is as-Saffah, the 
Shedder of Blood.’ 20 


THE ABBASIDS (750-1258) 

The Abbasid is the longest ruling dynasty in the history of Islam; 
it lasted for over 500 years and produced thirty-seven rulers. But of 
these only the first eight—Abul Abbas Saffah (749-54), Abu fa far 
Mansur (754-75), Mahdi (775-85), Hadi (785-86), Harun Rashid 
(786-809), Amin (808-13), Mamun (808-30), Mutasim (833-42)—can 
be considered caliphs or emperors in the proper sense of the word. We 
are here only concerned with the chief features of the reign of the 

great Abbasids. * • 

In two important respects thev made really important contribu¬ 
tions. The Abbasid revolution put an end to Arab monopoly of high 
offices. The main support of the new dynasty had come from Persia, 
and it largely depended on highly Arabicised Persians for its adminis¬ 
tration. Abu Muslim Khurasani, the moving spirit of the revolution, 
the Barmakides (Khalid, Yahya and Yahya’s two sons, Fazl and Ja'far), 
who held the highest offices for about half a century, and Mamun s 


SO Ibid., S37. 
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W> FaZl bin Sahl, and his commander-in-chief, Tahir, artf 
: 'nj^eA examples of Persian officers of the new regime. The Arabs were 
gradually eclipsed. There was no revival of the Persian language (as 
we have it now) till the end of the ninth century a.d. Persian politi¬ 
cians and scholars made the Arabic language their own; perhaps a 
careful examination will show that the greatest contributions to Arabic 
during the Abbasid period were made by persons of Persian blood, 
though they are mistakenly considered Arabs. 

The second great achievement of the Abbasid period was in 
various branches of secular culture and religions learning. With the 
help of Christians who knew Greek, the Greek classics were trans¬ 
lated, and though these translations Seem to have disappeared quite 
early, text-books based upon them remained the chief source of 
secular learning during the middle ages. Great insistence was laid on 
Aristotle, 'the first teacher ( muaUim-i awtoal), and a knowledge of his 
works was passed on to the European nations through Spain. Trans¬ 
lations were also made of Sanskrit works on science and astrology, 
and we find reference to a book, Sind-Hind, which was probably a 
translation of the Brahma Skldhanta. The great Abbasids followed a 
liberal policy about these matters. But help also came from an un¬ 
expected quarter. In a frontier skirmish in 751 the Arabs captured 
some Chinese, who could teach them the art of making paper, and 
before the end of the tenth century ‘the paper of Samarqand’ had 
made resort to papyrus and vellum quite unnecessary. Large books 
could now be written, copied and preserved, and education could be 
extended to the lower middle class. 

In the sphere of Muslim religious learning the most important 
achievements were the establishment of the four schools of Sunni law 
or jurisprudence—-Ilanafi, Maliki, ShafiT and Hanbah—and the 
compilation of the six (or seven)*! works on the Prophet’s hotlines (his 
precepts and his actions) of which Bukhari and Muslim are considered 
to be the most authentic. Religious learning naturally led to theo¬ 
logical controversies. Mamun and his successors patronised the 
Mu'tazila sect, who among other things, declared in favour of Tree 
will’ against Divine predestination’, claimed that the Quran was not 
eternal’ but created’ and that God would never be ‘visible’ to human 
eyes'. The controversy remained long after the great Abbasids had 
vanished; ultimately Abul Hasan Ash art and his followers, like the 
great Imam Ghazzali, established orthodoxy on two principles— the 
suppression of Greek philosophy and freedom of thought, and the 


21 Seven if we add the Muwatta of Imam Malik to the six compilations accepted 
by the Hanafi orthodox. 1 
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ypHpt*al acceptance of all sorts of contradictions based on traditional 
Teology. 

The Shias also became divided into two groups—the orthodox or 
Asna Asha ris, who claim that their twelve Imams are perfect but go 
no further, and the Ismailis, who believe that their Imam is a Divine 
Incarnation, who can even alter the provisions of the Quran to suit 
the needs of time and circumstances. Imam JaTar Sadiq (a contem¬ 
porary of the Abbasid Caliph, Mansur) disinherited his son, Ismail, 
for being a drunkard and appointed Musa Kazim as his successor; also 
when Ismail died, the Imam called all the notables of Medina to his 
funeral. The Ismailis do not believe in the legality of what Imam Sadiq 
did or else they declare that the funeral was a mere pretence ( taqayya) 
to hide the fact that the real Imamat went to Muhammad, son of 
Ismail. Sunni literature is full of all sorts of charges against the 
Ismailis; in particular they are blamed for legalising incest. The real 
religious literature of the Ismailis has yet to be published. The 
strength of the Ismaili propaganda lay in the appeal it made for a 
much-needed "Redeemer. Professor Bernard Lewis in his Ismailism 
refers to a statement of the orthodox Imam Ghazzali to the effect that 
it was impossible to prevent the working class of Persia from being 
infected with Ismailism. Three Ismaili movements deserve to be 
noticed In the political sphere—the Carmathians of the Persian Gulf 
area, who sacked Mecca in a.d. 929 and took away the sacred Black 
Stone but returned it unasked; the Fatimid Caliphate of Egypt (909- 
1171); and the Imamat or kingdom of Alamut (1090-1256). 

So far as capacity for war and administration is concerned, the 
Umayyads stand head and shoulder above great Abbasids. There can, 
in fact, be no comparison. "The palmiest days of Islam’, says Sir 
William Muir, "after Abu Bakr and Umar were the days of the 
Umayyads. Muawiya and Walid are not eclipsed by either Harun or 
Mamun.... The Abbasid reign pales before the glory of the Umayyad, 
which by its conquests laid the broad foundations of Islam jn the 
east and the west. Moreover, the wholesale butcheries, cold-blooded 
murders, and treacherous assassinations, which cast a lurid light on 
the court of As-Saffah and his successors, find, as a whole, no counter¬ 
part among the Umayyads.'ll 

From the very beginning the Abbasids had failed to control the 
whole inheritance of the Umayyads; province after province went out 
of their control, and ultimately only Baghdad and a fluctuating terri¬ 
tory round it remained within the caliphate. "With Mulasim, the 
eighth of the Abbasids’, says Gibbon, "the glory of his family and 


22 Muir, The Caliphate, 597. 
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ion expired/ The remaining minor caliphs 23 were first controlled by 
the Turkish bodyguard whom MuTasim had organized (842-945); then 
by the Buwaihids (945-1031); and lastly by the Seljuqian and 
Khwarazmian sultans (1031-1218). They got a breathing space of some 
forty years before their extinction by Halaku Khan in 1258. Of these 
29 minor caliphs, 8 were killed, 2 were blinded, 2 were deposed but 
probably not killed and one was asked to abdicate. Nevertheless, 
people kept on repeating fabricated hadises to the effect that the 
Prophet had blessed the family of his uncle, ^Abbas. Also since the 
Quran is silent about monarchy, it was left to the caliph to assign to 
new Muslim royal dynasties some part of the legality—thin, weak and 
tenuous though it may be—which he himself possessed. Also reference 
to the ‘Commander of the Faithful’ on the coins, even when his name 
was not known, symbolised the unity of the Muslim world. 

T H E M I N OR .0 X NASTIES OF A J A M 

The mammoth empire, constructed bv Walid bin Abdul Malik, 
could only be maintained by rulers of extraordinary capacity, who 
could suppress local rebels supported by local populations to whom 
their local liberties were dear, and who could also control the distant 
governors to whom almost sovereign powers had been assigned and 
who could afford to live like the kings whom they had displaced. 
Ignoring some losses , like Spain , and some gains , like Indonesia , the 
boundaries of the Muslim ‘populations today are where Walid bin 
Abdul Malik left the ‘frontiers’ of the Muslim caliphate in a.d. 725. 

How this mass of population was converted to Islam is not known. 
The Christians have loved to record the labours of their missionaries; 
the Musalmans have no missionary labours to record, except during 
the life of their Prophet and the first Pious Caliph. Original material 


23 Only the titles ancL elates of the minor 

9. Wasiq (842-47$ 

10. Mutawakkil (847-01). 

11. Muntasir (861-62). 

12. Musta'in (862-06). 

13. Mute (866-69). 

14. Muhtadi (869-70). 

15. Mu'tamid (870-92). 

16. Mu'tazid (892-902). 

17. Muqtafi (902-7). 

18. Muqtadir (907-32). 

19. Qahir (932-34). 

20. Itazi (9.34-41). 

21. Muttaqi (941-45). 

22. Musfaqfl (945-46). 

33. Mutf (946-74). 


Abbasid caliphs can be given here: 

24. Ta'i (974-99) 

25. Qadir (999-1031). 

26. Qaim (1031-75). 

27. Muqtadi (1075-94). 

28. Mustazhir (1094-1118). 

29. Mustarshid (1118-34). 

30. Rashid (1134-35). 

31. Muttaqi (1135-60). 

32. Mustanjid (1160-61). 

33. Mustazi (1161-80). 

34. Naslr (1180-1225). 

35. Zahir (1225-26). 

36. Mustansir (1226-42). 

37. Musta'sim (1243-58). 
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is lacking in almost all lands. Some points are, howevi 
ctem . Tlie far-flung empire of the Umayyads could only be maintained 
by the unquestioned supremacy of the Arab race and the Arabic 
language. But in the century or more that followed the conquests of 
Umar I, the conquered peoples, specially the Persians, ignored their 
own language and equalled, or perhaps surpassed, the Arabs in every 
sphere, scientific or secular, in which the Arabian language had 
become the sole medium for communication between Muslim peoples. 
Islamic faith, and not Arab blood, now became a condition of member¬ 
ship of the governing class; the old religions had gone, never to 
revive; in the course of generations non-Muslims, perhaps as the 
result of unnoticed local group-decisions, thrust themselves into Islam 
in order to obtain an entrance to its universal brotherhood and full 
citizenship rights. Inevitably different parts of the Muslim world went 
in different directions. 

Apart from their administrative incompetence, the Abbasid caliphs 
with their governing class of Arabieised Persians could not expect to 
retain the allegiance of Africa. Spain never came under their control 
After the Caliph Mansur had killed two brothers, Muhammad and 
Ibrahim, whose chief fault was that they were descended from Hasan, 
a grandson of the Caliph Ali, the third brother, Idris, fieri from Mecca 
to Tangiers and founded the Idrisi dynasty there. The Muslims of 
Africa, whether Arabs or Berbers, saw no reason for accepting the 
Abbasid caliphate. Conditions at its capital, Qairawan, were chaotic 
during the larger part of Mansurs reign; he brought the country, or 
at least its capital, under the control of the Abbasid government, but 
this control was not destined to last. Ilarun Rashid’s general, Harsama, 
found the hostility at Qairawan so great that, having . no hopes of 
eventual success, he applied for appointment elsewhere, and after his 
departure the Aghlabid dynasty of Qairawan was founded, which 
ultimately became independent. * 

Egypt saw the rise and fall of two minor dynasties—the Tulunids 
(868-83) and the Ikhshided (933-61). Finally, Abu Muhammad 
Ubaidullah, who claimed descent from Ismail, son of Imam JaTar 
Sadiq, laid the foundation of the Fatimid caliphate (909-1171). He 
conquered the larger part of northern Africa and made Mahdiya (near 
Tunis) his capital Sixty years later his successor conquered Egypt. 
The Fatimids claimed to be caliphs as the legitimate descendants of 
the Prophet and were, consequently, rivals of the Abbasid caliphs of 
Baghdad. But since the mass of the Egyptians were Sunnis, they 
followed a policy of religious toleration. 

Meanwhile the lands of the eastern caliphate were also being 
appropriated by minor dynasties. They can only be listed in the space 





disposal and no account can be given of their wars a 
%antly changing frontiers. Mamun was responsible for at least two 
of them. 
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(a) The Tahirids (820-72): In 820 Mamun appointed his com¬ 
mander-in-chief, Tahir, governor of Khurasan. After he had been in 
charge for two or three years, Tahir omitted the name of the Caliph 
Mamun from the Friday sermon and was found dead in his bed next 
day, Mamun appointed Tahirs son, Talha, in his place. Talha was 
followed by Abdullah, Tahir II and Muhammad, who was overthrown 
by Yaqub bin Lais, the Saffarid. 

(b) Samanid (874-999): Mamun ordered the four sons of Saman, a 
converted Persian noble from Balkh, to be given the governorships of 
Samarqand, Ferghana, Shash and Herat. Herat was too far and went 
out of the control of*the family, but Ismail, a descendant of Saman, 
consolidated his power in Trans-Oxiana in 874. The power of the 
family expanded into Khurasan and it lasted with varying fortunes till 
it was extinguished by the Qara-Khanids in 999. 

(c) The Saffarkls (861-900): Alone among the royal dynasties of 
Islam, we find the Saflarids proud of their working class origin. Yaqub 
bin Lais, the founder of the dynasty, started his life in a city of Sis tan 
as a copper-smith (saffar) on the wage of 15 copper coins a month. 
His younger brother, Ami, also started life as a labourer. The two 
brothers may have resorted to highway robbery for a time, but they 
enlisted in the army of a Tahirid officer, Salih bin Nasr, who had been 
deputed to fight the Kharijis. In 861 Yaqub found himself commander 
of the army of Sistan and proceeded to conquer Herat, Kirrnan and 
Pars. His power over these distant provinces was recognized by the 
Abbasid caliph in 871 and Yaqub even conquered Kabul from its 
Turkish king, who was a Buddhist. YaqulYs conquest of Khurasan 
from the Tahirids in 872, however, could not but bring him into con¬ 
flict with the caliphate. Yaqub, who had now about half of Persia 
under his control, decided to attack Baghdad, but he was defeated 
near the capital by Mu'afFaq, the brother of the caliph, and died in 
Sistan some three years later. Amr, who succeeded his brother, pros¬ 
pered for some years. But having obtained Naishapur in 896, he also 
wanted to conquer Trans-Oxiana. But in the campaign that followed 
(a.i>, 900) he was defeated and captured by Ismail Samani and sent as 
a prisoner to Baghdad, where he was probably left to die of starvation 
in His prison. A grandson of his entered the service of Sultan Mahmud. 

(d) The Ziyarid Dynasty (928-1042): Mardawaj bin Ziyar laid the 
foundation of this dynasty by capturing Tabaristan and some other 
districts. It is known primarily for its patronage of letters. Albairuni 
dedicated his Chronology of Ancient Ngtions to one of its princes, 





achievements but they are summed up in a quatrain of the poet, 
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Qa-ani: 'Goods news! The Khwarazm Shah has conquered the terri¬ 
tory of Isfahan; he has also conquered the two Iraqs in the same way 
as Khurasan/ For his unpleasant relations with the caliph, the main 
responsibility lies with the caliph’s wazir, Muayyaduddin, who among 
other insolent demands wanted Taksh to walk before his horse. But 
after defeating the Caliph Nasirs army in 1195, Taksh made peace 
with him and succeeded in getting Nasirs far man appointing him 
Sultan of Iraq, Khurasan and Turkistan. Towards the end of his 
reign Taksh decided to crush the heretic kingdom of Alamut, but he 
died on his way to Tarshiz in a.d. 1200. He is said to have advised his 
successor to keep on good terms with the Gor Khan because he was 
a great wall behind'which there were terrible foes/ Cheugiz Khan had 
nearly completed the consolidation of Mongolia and Taksh was pro¬ 
bably aware of what this meant.* 0 

ALA0D01N M U H A M M A I) KHWARAZM S H A H 

Taksh’s successor, Alauddin Muhammad Khwarazm Shah, styled 
the Second Alexander (1200-20) r was the last of the old type of 
Emperor-Sultans, for Timur does not belong to this category. His 
tragic end was to prove that the system he represented was complete¬ 
ly outmoded. Still fortune granted him eighteen years of prosperity. 

' The great fact of the time was the remarkable growth of the power 
of Ghur both in its homelands and in India. Alauddin, according to 
Minhajus Siraj, appealed to Ghiyasuddin and Shihabuddm to treat 
him as their son and suggested a marriage between Shihabuddm and 
bis mother, Turkan Khatun.** But Shihabuddiu showed no inclination 
to be tied to that terrible woman, and in any case the Ghurians, in¬ 
cited by the caliph, had made up their mind to take the offensive. To 
start with, great success crowned their efforts. The whole of Khurasan 
came under their control and was cleared of the enemy/ Muhammad 

10 Tarikhri Jahan Gusha, Persian text, Vol. II, 89, Boyles translation, Vol 1, 357. 

11. Most historians refer to Tiukan Khatun as a hideous monster. Amdttg others, 
Juwayni writes as follows: ‘By race she belonged to the Turkish tribes, called the 
Qanqali, and Turkan on account of her origin favoured the (Qanqali) Turks, who dur¬ 
ing her life-time were in the ascendancy. They were called Ajami and mercy and com¬ 
passion were far removed from their hearts. Wherever they passed bv that country 
was laid in ruin and the people fled to their strongholds; and indeed it was their 
trifling and wickedness that brought about the fall of the Sultans dynasty. 
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Kliarang, a notable Ghurian warrior, who used to fight tigers and 
elephants, led a contingent that conquered distant Merv. ^Leading 
Ghurian officers belonging to the roval family were put in charge of 
the conquered cities. Malik Ziauddin, a cousin and son-in-law of 
Ghiyasuddin, was assigned the region of Naishapur; Saraklis was 
assigned to Malik Tajuddin Zangi, a cousin of the two sultans; Herat 
had been captured by them some years before from a Seljuq slave- 
officer, Bahauddin Tughril. ‘Every one who had a hand in the 
administration of the Khwarazmian ministry of revenue had his pro¬ 
perty confiscated by the Ghurians.’ 

Ihe Khwarazm Shah, however, succeeded in recapturing Shah- 
dyakh and Sarakhs in 1200; and when next year he proceeded against 
Herat, its kotwal, Izzuddin Murgliazi, sued for peace. But just then 
Sultan Shihabuddin once more marched towards Naishapur; the 
Khwarazm Shah, who considered a pitched battle inadvisable, retired 
to his capital, but at the same time he refused to surrender any part 
of Khurasan. Shihabuddin raptured Tus, confiscated the property of 
the inhabitants and seized the corn that had been brought to Mashed 
in the hope that it would be safe there under the protection of the 
shrine of Imam Ali-ur Raza. For these hard reasons’, says Juwayni, 
‘in addition to what had gone before, the minds of the nobles and the 
commons alike were filled with hatred of the Ghurian rule, and the 

S le had even a greater desire to attach themselves to the Khwarazm 

s party. 12 

At this juncture Sultan Ghiyasuddin Ghuri died at Herat on 27 
Jainadi I a.h. 599 (13 March a.d. 1203) and Shihabuddin had to beat 
a letieat. He kept Ghazni and his Indian conquests in his own hands, 
intending them to go to his senior slave-officers, but he divided the 
ancestral territory of Ghiyasuddin among his heirs. Ziauddin, the son- 
in-law ol the late Sultan, M as given the territories of Ghur and Garm- 
sir, including the capital of Firuz Koh, (the city of) Marwar Rud and 
Zamin-i Dawar. Ghiyasuddin Mahmud, his son, had to content him¬ 
self with the city of Bust and the territories of Farah and Isfarar. 
Herat was given to Alp Ghazi, son of a sister of the two sultans. This 
distribution of Ghiyasuddin s patrimony is hard to justify, but ex¬ 
perience was driving Shihabuddin (who now took the title of Mu‘iz- 
zuddin) to the conclusion that his relations were worthless and that no 
reliance could be placed on the tribal chiefs of Ghur. 

Muizzuddins withdrawal had left Kharaug at Merv unprotected 
A Khwarazmian armv captured Merv, cut off Klmrang’s head and 
sent it to Khwarazm. The Khwarazm Shall next marched to Herat in 




12 Boyle's translation, Vol. I, 319. 
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Waslunagir; while Qabus’s grandson, Kai Kaus, has left 
,,ghlful Qabus Nama. 

™ The Buwaihids or DailamUe Dynasty (932-1052): The founder 
of the Ziyarid dynasty bestowed the district of Karaj, south of Hanaa- 
dan on All, son of Buwaih, who with the help of his able brother- 
conquered Ears. The internal history of the dynasty is confusing. But 
the Buwaihid rulers have to be remembered for two reasons. They 
were Shias and orthodox Shia literature prospered under them. They 
also, as we have seen, controlled the caliphate for about a century 
with the title of Amirul Uniarit, Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni deprived 
the dynasty of most of its possessions and the Seljuqs took away what 
Mahmud had failed to seize. 

(f) The Qara Khanids : East of the Jaxartes in Turkistan were the 
Qara Khanids, of whom little is known. ‘In the kingdom of the Qara 
Khanids, as in all nomad empires,’ Barthold tells us, ‘the conception 
of patrimonial property was carried over from the domain of personal 
law to that of state law... It is impossible for us to determine with 
accuracy the chronology of the reigns of the separate members of the 
family.’24 One ruler of the family, Bughra Khan, captured Bukhara in 
990 but had to retire on account of his illness and died soon after. But 
in 999 Ilak Khan, probably another ruler of the same dynasty, occu¬ 
pied Bukhara without opposition and put an end to the Samanids. 

(g) The Ghaznaoids (962-1186): In 962 Alptagin, a slave-officer of 
the Samanids, who was governor of Khurasan, took the wrong side in 
the succession question at Bukhara, and afraid of the punishment that 
might befall him, he marched to Ghazni and established himself 
there. He was succeeded by his son, Abu Ishaq and then by two 
slave-officers, Bilkatagin and Piray; the latter, who was a tyrant, had 
to give place to Subuktagin, another Turkish slave of Alptagin, in 977. 
The conquests of Subuktagin (977-99) and his son Mahmud (999- 
1030) gave rise to a new type of empire, called the sultanat, sanctioned 
bv the caliph but based upon conquests. 

Apart from the rise of the sultanats or the extensive empires 
governing the lands of the Persians and the I urks, the tenth and the 
eleventh centuries are to be noted for two other movements, in the 
history of Ajam. The first is the supremacy of the Turks as a military 
and a governing class. The Caliph Mu tasim had organised a Turkish 
bodyguard. The Samanids, though Persians in race, organised ^their 
Turkish army by putting it through a hard and stem disciplined 

24 Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasions (Gibbs Memorial Scries), 2R8. 

25 ‘Nizamul Mulk (in his Slt/ascrl Nama ) describes the career of a Turkish slave at 
the Samanid court as follows. During the first year the slave (g hulam) served on foot 
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t less important is the second movement, which Professor 
wne calls the ‘Persian Renaissance’. The Persians began to study 
and admire their ancient culture, which they had discarded in the 
first generations after the Arab conquest, and modern Persian, written 
in the Arabic script, became the second great repository of Muslim 
culture. If Persian literature can be said to have one founder, it is 
Firdausi with his great work, the Shah Nama. But Persian poetry, 
taken as a whole, is one of the greatest cultural achievements of 
mankind. 26 It was natural for the Abbasid caliphate to patronise 
Arabic as the common heritage of all Musalmans, but the minor 
dynasties began to help in the revival of the Persian language, first 
poetry and then prose. The greatest patrons were, of course, the 
Ghaznavids. 


in the capacity of a groom, and not even in secret, under pain of punishment, did he 
dare mount a horse; at this period he wore garments of Zandani cloth (which derived 
its name from the Bukharan village of Zandan). After a year the ha jib, in agreement 
with the commander of the tent (wiwq), gave him a Turkish horse with plain harness. 
In the third year he received a special belt (qarachur); in the fifth a better saddle, a 
snaffle ornamented with stars, richer clothing and a club; in the sixth year parade dress; 
in the seventh the rank of ivisaq-bashi, ire. commander of the tent, which he shared 
with three other men. The insignia of office of the wlsaq-bashi were a black felt hat 
embroidered in silver and Ganja clothing (Ganja is the present Elizabetpol). He gra¬ 
dually rose to the following grades, khail-bashi (section commandant) and hajib. At the 
head of the whole establishment was the Chief Hajib (Hajibul tfujjab ), one of the first 
dignitaries of the kingdom/ (Barthold, Turkestan, 227). 

26 One of the greatest works on the subject in English is Professor E. G. Browne’s 
A Literary History of Persia (4 vols.). According to Professor Browne the surviving pre- 
Muslim literature of Persia does not exceed the Old Testament in size. The Shah Nama 
does not touch real history anywhere before the rise of the Sasasanfds; most pre-Muslim 
Persian history as wejl as alleged Persian wisdom has to be discarded as manufactured 
staff, ' 




II. THE KHWARAZMIAN EMPIRE 


T HE G HAZN A V ID AN D S E L J U Q EMPIRES 

The credit of being the first ‘Sultan’ in Muslim history is generally 
<nven by historians to Mahmud, son of Subuktagin, the famous inva¬ 
der of India. This title is not found on his coins, which simply desig¬ 
nate him as Amir Mahmud , and it was not given to him by the caliph. 
Still it is not difficult to discover the institution, which the new terxn 
was intended to indicate. The caliphate as a governing authority had 
disappeared; the provincial dynasties with their constant wars had 
been a curse; but if one of these minor dynasties rose above all others, 
so that it liquidated the smaller kingdoms and maintained peace 
between the tribal chiefs, Ajam would have both prosperity and 

1Wa Suitan Mahmud (999-1030) deserved this title on the basis of his 
conquests in Persia and Mawaraun Nahr. Unfortunately neither 
Mahmud nor his son, Masud (1030-40), were good administrators. 
But when Tughril, leading the Seljuq immigrants from the east 
defeated Masud at the three-day battle of Dandaniqan, north of 
Merv he and his successors were able to give a better administration 
to Ajam. The Seljuqs’, savs the Bauzatus Safa, ‘have been the greatest 
of the Sultans.’ The dynasty produced six great Emperor-Sultans— 
Tughril (1037-63), Alp Arsalatn (1063-/2), Malik Shah (1072-J2,, 
Barkiaruq (1094-1104), Muhammad (1104-17) and Sanjar (111/-57). 

The reign of Malik Shall, who probably gave to the whole of Ajain 
the best centralised administration it was destined to enjoy during the 
middle ages, has been described by Gibbon in his usual style: 

This barbarian, by his personal merit and the extent of his empire, 
was the greatest prince of the age.. Beyond the Oxus he reduced 
to his obedience the cities of Bukhara, Khwarazm and crushed 
every rebellious slave or rebellious savage who dared to resist. 
Malik Shah passed the Sihun or luxuries, the last limit of Persian 
civilization; the hordes of Tinkistan yielded to his supremacy; his 
name was inserted on the coins and in the prayers of Kashghai a 
Tartar kingdom on the extreme borders of China. From the 
Chinese frontier stretched his immediate jurisdiction or feudatory 

1 The title, Sultan, was occasionally given to earlier rulers also (Barthold, 
Turkestan, 271). 
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sway to the west and south, as far as the mountains of Georgia, 
the neighbourhood of Constantinople, the holy city of Jerusalam 
and the spicy groves of Arabia Felix,. . He is said to have peram¬ 
bulated twelve times the wide extent of his dominions, which sur¬ 
passed the Asiatic realms of Cyrus and the caliphs/ 2 

These three empires—the Ghaznavid, the Seljuq and the Khwaraz- 
rniari—were primarily the concern of a Turkish governing class, which 
had absorbed Persian culture and was bilingual in speech but was 
proud of its racial origin. 'The Turkish race’, says Yazdi, the biogra¬ 
pher of Tamerlane, has conquered the world through its unity and 
mutual cooperation; in its generosity and justice it exceeds all other 
groups of mankind; and owing to its high virtues it has proved itself 
worthy of the Quranic verse: "We have sent you as Our represen¬ 
tative on the earth/" ’ An examination of the achievements of the Turks 
will not justify this high claim. But it is true that, till the fall of the 
Tifrturids, military power in Ajam remained on the whole a Turkish 
monopoly, though the wizarat and the administrative departments 
were in Persian hands. 3 

SULTAN SAN JAR AND THE GOR KHAN 

Though Islam had ceased to expand for centuries, its western 
frontiers in Ajam seemed safe. But the reign of Sultan Sanjar was to 
see the first signal defeat of Muslim arms and the establishment of a 
non-Muslim power over several Muslim communities. It was a warn¬ 
ing that the Musalmans were not maintaining their position as leaders 
of world-standards, but thanks to the anti-scientific and soul-killing 
orthodoxy , which had permeated the Muslim mind, this grave warn¬ 
ing went completely unheeded. But to understand what happened we 
must cast a glance at remote, rational and religionless China. 

Taking advantage of the fall of tire Tang dynasty, the Khita, an 
eastern Mongol tribe, began to press southward into China. In 938 
they made their capital at Peking. The Khita rapidly absorbed 
Chinese culture... and reigned at Peking for more than 180 years. 
But in 1114 they were attacked by a north Manchurian tribe, the 
Kin Tartars, who eventually conquered Peking in 1123, A certain 

2 Gibbon; Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire , Chapter LVII. 

3 It is not easy to define a ‘Turk'. A line drawn from the Gulf of Alexandretta to 
the north of the Himalyas would roughly divide the Persians from the non-Persian and 
non-Chinese groups, for whom at present we have no name. When members of these 
groups became cultured and took to the ways of city-life, they were called ‘Turks’. The 
backward communities of the race were called by their tribal names or they were just 

. dismissed as Turkomans’. 
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'number of Khitains refused to submit to the Kins. Weknow that 

a band of fugitives, fleeing across the desert of Mong<4 , * 

crushed by the Lion Khan, prince of Kashghar, in U-8 or . 

l ifer Another sortie was destined to have a much moie miportar 
later. Anointr so Irtem ber of the Khitai royal family, 

SSoesSJ with . L hundred follower, to seek protection 

■ZlhcSh,,, 1 prince of Heskbeligh. 

arriiv and embarked on a career of conquest as “ r P'“"8 “ s 
as that of Chengiz himself. In some half-a-dozen years (he died 
• not; nr ntfii he built up an empire that extended hom t . 
LS^ dier^the coXes of India To the Muslim world 
his people were known as Qara-Khita (Black Cathayans).* 


ms people WCUi tvuuwir — ^. . . , 

The rulers of .he Qara-Khita were called 
Khans). Our Muslim historians knew very little of the mtu au g 
tion of the Gor Khani state and the names of the Goi Khans a g 
v them are too inaccurate to be worth transliterating. The early 
Oan Khitai rulers’ Minhajus Siraj remarks, ‘were just, courageous and 
SaWe^tihey Warded the Musalmans with great respect showed 
favour to thei/religious scholars and did not perm* any created being 

t0 *Sultef SaSs empire was seemingly strong. ‘His orders were 

. i* *I __..1 r\ v n /*'■ O rf*V Cl 11*1 I 


)KS 01 SOIIlti uiucrniiv,*! -o 

‘The Gor Khan collected a powerful army and marched against the 
Sidtan °Tbe Khurasanis, inlpite of their internal discord imagined 
ITShunted Go, Khans Jould not he able to 
miiwarp of the fact that pride and arrogance lead to mm ana 
disgrace. When the armies met, the enemy^ beym^ck^ 
Sultan Samar was surrounded on all sides, a grt, ‘ q ■ 

the Mus li m army and about thirty thousand men were slain. Sanjai 
for fightmg and flying seemedl 

Uliimatelv Taiudclin Abul Fazl exclaimed, \oui Majesty i vv 
\, ::l tn & throuch for it is impossible to make a stand 

- ifetl^laeked .be infill hoops with some three 


4 Arthur Walley, Introduction to The. Travel, of On Alchemist. (Broadway Travel- 
•rs), 2. 

5 Tahaqat-i Nasiri, Persian text, 325. 

8 Rauzatw Safa, Vol. IV, 112. 
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ten or fifteen men. He reached Tirrniz, where he was joined by his 
surviving, wounded and helpless soldiers... In this battle ten 
thousand notable followers of Sultan San jar were killed and his 
wife, Turkan Khatun, with many famous amirs, was captured/ 7 

The Gor Khan sent back the queen and the prisoners, but the 
military prestige of Sanjar and, in fact of the Musalmans, had vanished. 
In 11.52 Sanjar was defeated and captured by the Ghizz Turks, who 
proceeded to plunder the great cities of A]am. Sanjar succeeded in 
escaping from captivity in 1156 but died heart-broken next year. 

The Gor Khans did not try to establish their direct administration 
in Trans-Oxiana or Mawaraim Nabr, but contented themselves with 
levying a tribute. Still they held the premier military position for over 
half-a-century to come. 'When the trouble of the Ghizz arose and the 
power of Sultan Sanjar declined/ the Tabaqat-i Nasiri states, 

the Qara-Khita became all powerful. The maliks of Turkistan over¬ 
powered each other with their assistance and sent them money and 
presents in the hope of getting their help; they strove to overthrow: 
each other with the result that the Qara-Khita became rulers over 
all of them, and this domination continued for over eighty years... 
Their armies on several occasions crossed the Oxus and entered 
the territories of Balkh, Tirrniz, Amu, Taliqan, Kazrawan, Gharjistan 
and came on to the very frontiers of Ghur for the sake of plunder, 
and they sometimes captured the Musalmans of these regions. All 
(rulers) of Trans-Oxiana, Farghana, Khwarazm, and even some 
rulers of Khurasan, sent them tribute; apart from the Sultans of 
Ghur and Bamian, who alone remained independent, all the rulers 
on the frontiers (of Islam) became subordinate to the Gor Khans/ 8 

Among others, Atisiz, the ruler of Khwarazm, sent envoys to the 
Gor Khan and promised a yearly tribute of 3,000 gold dinars in goods 
and cattle. 

F O U NDATION OF T H E K II W A R A ZMIAN E M PI RE 

But though contemporaries failed to see it, the foundations of a 
new empire had already been laid. Bilkatigin, a high Seljuq officer, had 
purchased a slave, Nushtigin of Gharjistan. Nushtigin rose in service 
bv dint of intelligence and sagacity and was appointed royal tasht-dar 
(basin-holder); and since the revenues of Khwarazm were allotted for 
the expenses of the royal kitchen, he was also made shuhna of that 


7 md>, 112-13. 

8 Persian Text , 328-29. 
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jshtigin saw to the careful education of his son, Qutbuddir, 
iT ^ r , and Dadbek Habashi, governor of Khurasan during the reign 
of Sultan Barkiaruq, son and successor of Malik Shah, gave the office 
of ‘Khwarazrn Shah’ to Qutbuddin in 1097-98Tliis office had often 
been given to government officers in the past, and the term ‘Shah’ did 
not imply either autonomy or independence. Qutbuddin governed 
Khwarazrn for some thirty years; he used to pass even alternate year 
in service at S&n jar’s court, and in the year he could not go, he sent 
his son, Atisiz, to serve on liis behalf. 

With the appointment of Atisiz (1128-56) in succession to his 
father, Khwarazrn gradually became independent of the Seljuqs. Sanjar 
led three attacks on Khwarazrn, but Atisiz s power could not be broken. 
When Sanjar was defeated by the Qara-Khita in 1142, Atisiz took 
advantage of the opportunity, looting the city of Balkh and making 
a lot of slaughter. 

Atisiz had proved disloyal to the Seljuqs under whom his father 
and grandfather had prospered and became a tributary of the Goi 
Khans; his only excuse for this disloyalty to his salt was that, after 
he had saved Sultan Sanjar from being assassinated by his slaves while 
hunting, the Seljuq officers had grown too jealous of him and he had 
to obtain Sanjars permission to return to Khwarazrn in 1135. Still 
Atisiz set a bad example of Machiavellian intrigue and disloyalty for 
the generations to come, and the tribute to the Goi Khans was to be 
a halter round the neck of the Khwarazrnian empire. 

Atisiz’s son and successor, 1-1 Arsalan (1156-70), seems to have 
prevented a war of succession by imprisoning his younger brother, 
Sul aim an Shah. The affairs of Khurasan were in a confused state, but 
1-1 Arsalan was not destined to put them right. He led a campaign 
against Samarqand in 1158 without any definite result. On the other 
hand, the army of the Qara-Khita and Trans-Oxiana marched against 
him in 1170, and at the battle of Amuya, a city on the bank of the 
Oxus, his army was put to flight and his commander-in-chief, -Ayyar 
Beg, was captured. 1-1 Arsalan died on his way to Khwarazrn in 
August 1170, 

I-l Arsalan had appointed his younger son, Sultan Shall, as his 
successor, and Sultan Shall ascended the throne while his mother, 
Malika Turkan, took charge of the administration. His elder brother, 
Taksh, who was at Jund, claimed his share, and the conflict between 
the brothers began with an exchange of quatrains. Taksh, who was 

9 Juwayni says that he got these facts from ferns Juwami‘uJ Vitim (Encyclopaedia 
of Knowledge) which was written for Sultan Taksh, and Ibn-i Eunduq Baihacp s 
Musharibut 7'ajurib, which is a continuation of the famous TajtiHbul Viucirn oi Miskavvuih. 
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is son, Malik Shah, to reply to his uncle’s challenging 
verses. Malik Shah suggested in a quatrain that Sultan Shah should 
have Merv ancl that Khurasan, still to be conquered, was to belong 
to Taksh. But Sultan Shah replied: Dear nephew! These matters are 
settled by the sword. Taksh in despair appealed to the Gor Khan, The 
reigning Gor Khan at that time was a woman, and the affairs of the 
state were managed by her husband, Fuma. Taksh promised a large 
lump sum in treasures and jewels and a yearly tribute. Sultan Shah 
was unable to resist the joint armies of Taksh and Fuma; he fled 
without fighting from Khwarazm to Malik Muayvad at Shadyakh and 
Taksh ascended the throne of Khwarazm in December 1172, In the 
attempt to conquer Khwarazm, Malik Muayvad was captured in a 
battle and put to death. Sultan Shah and his mother fled to Dihistan; 
Taksh captured Dihistan and put the mother to death, but Sultan 
Shah succeeded in escaping. 

The future was to show that Sultan Shah was not only a second-rate 
poet but also a restless warrior, without gratitude and without policy, 
and in general a political nuisance. He first fled to Tughan Shah, son 
of Malik Muayvad, and then to the Ghurian brothers, Ghiyasuddin 
and Shihabuddin. They received him as an honoured guest, but made 
it clear that they had no intention of helping him in his ambitions. But 
help came to Sultan Shah from another quarter. It was a complaint 
then and later that the Qara-Khitai ambassadors were insolent towards 
the Khvvarazmian rulers; they* insisted on sitting by the side of the 
Sultan on his throne and did not observe the conventions of the royal 
court. Taksh had no intention of tolerating Qara-Khitai insolence, now 
that his purpose had been served. ‘He caused one of the notables of 
Khita, who had come upon an embassy, to be put to death on account 
of his unseemly behaviour, and there was an exchange of abuse 
between him and the people of Khita/ 

I he Gor Khan and her officers looked round for a pretender to the 
Khwarazmian throne ancl Sultan Shah was the only available candi¬ 
date. Sultan Shah, on his part—and much to the relief of his Ghurian 
hosts—hastened at the summons of the Khitai envoys and succeeded 
in convincing the Khitai officers of his popularity with his people. But 
when Fuma reached Khwarazm a second time' he found no sign of 
any movement in favour of Sultan Shah; the roads had been flooded 
with water from the Oxus and the Khwarazmians were prepared to 
fight to the bitter end. Fuma decided to retreat, but Sultan Shah in¬ 
duced Fuma to lend him a contingent; he attacked Sarakhs without 
success but managed to conquer Merv from the Ghizz Turks, 

Taksh was destined to expand the kingdom of Khwarazm into an 
empire. It is not possible to go into the details of Taksh’s military 
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quite unknown. The steppe society was not shackled by any un¬ 
scientific religious inhibitions. Two steppe-groups, the Naimans and 
the Keraits, were Christians, but apart from the use of some symbols, 
like the wooden bell (naqus% they in no way differed from their neigh¬ 
bours. Theism without humbug, that was the essence of the Mongol 
creed. 

Religious hatred in any form was quite unknown to the steppe- 
mind. It was perfectly tolerant towards all creeds and allowed them 
full opportunity of religious propaganda. The Musalmans, whom 
Chengiz murdered in such eftormous numbers, were surprised at his 
belief in his God and at his undoubted tolerance in religious matters. 
Having no priests of their own, the leaders of steppe society were 
remarkably tolerant to the priests of all other cults—-Muslim, Chris¬ 
tian, Taoist and Buddhist. Exemption from taxes was granted to them, 
and they were expected to pray to God in their own way for the suc¬ 
cess of the Mongols. Lastly, the Mongols had no objection to inter¬ 
marriages, and even Chengiz gave one of his daughters in marriage 
to a Muslim chief, Arsalan Khan of Kayaliq. 

EARLY LEGENDS TO YESUGAI BAHADUR 

In a.d. 1228 a Mongol officer dictated a small book on all he knew 
about the traditions of the Mongols ("Dada") and the struggle of the 
uluses that made Chengiz Khan supreme in the country. This work 
survives to us in a Chinese translation with a Chinese title— Yuan - 
Chao-Pi-Shi.3 The author's geographical references have been check¬ 
ed and found correct. The book only gives a few dates; the events, 
as is likely to happen in a dictated composition, are not always put 
in proper sequence. But the parts of the book which we can test are 
so correct that we can safely trust the non-legendary part of the rest 
of the work. A Persian version of the same work known as the Golden 
Book (Altun Daftar) fell into the hands of Rashiduddin (author of the 
Jamiut Tatvankh) and later Persian writers (Abtil Fazl and others) 

3 Translated into English by Professor Dr. Wei Kwai Sun and published by the 
Department of History, Muslim University, Aligarh. In Europe, as in those parts of 
Muslim Asia which the Mongols could not reach, hatred for the Mongols was freely 
expressed. But later on the Muslim descendants of Chengiz and Timur occupied a 
large part of Ajam and their official historians were required to glorify Chengiz and his 
ancestors. In Europe Chengiz Khan—the ‘Cambuscan bold' of Milton—became a 
figure of romance and he continues as such even in works like Sir Henry Howorth’s 
History of the Mongols, not to mention Harold Lamb’s Chengiz Khan and March of 
the Barbarians. Dr. Wei has for the first time put the Mongols in a proper historical 
setting. I freely acknowledge the great debt I owe to my Chinese pupil. A Chinese 
scholar is fortunately free from those concepts which sometimes misguide people 
belonging to Semitic creeds. 
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have expanded its legendary part, which is not historically acceptable, 
into a perfect hideosity. 

The Yuan-Chao-Pi-Shi (Secret History of the Mongols) declares 
that the ‘Dada’ people are the descendants of a heaven-born grey 
wolf and a whitish doe, who settled at the foot of Mount Burkhan at 
the source of the Onan river, and had a man-child, Batachi Khan. 
Duban Mirgan, eleventh in descent from Batachi, had Alan Goa 
for his wife. She bore him two sons during his life and had three sons 
after his death. To her legitimate sons, who accused her of adultery 
with their only family servant, she explained: 'You do not know that 
every night there entered a golden hued man from my brightened 
window and came into contact with my bosom, into which his light 
penetrated... My other three sons are apparently the children of 
heaven/ This legend was obviously manufactured under Christian 
influence. Some Muslim writers have declared Alan Goa to be a 
contemporary of the early Abbasids. 

Alan Goa’s descendants prospered and multiplied. But so far as 
the knowledge of the author of the Secret History* goes, Qublai 
Khaqan (or Qa-an), the great grandfather of Chengiz, was the first 
ruler of the whole Dada' people. His successor, Anhbai, who was not 
one of his seven sons, was captured by the Tatars and handed over 
by them to the Kin emperor. The Kin was a Tatar dynasty, which 
had been governing northern China since a.d. 1114 and had gradually 
adopted Chinese ways of life. Since Icin’ means gold’, the Kin 
emperor is referred to by Persian historians as ‘Altun Khan’. Anhbai 
sent a message asking his relations to avenge him. They fought 
thirteen battles with the Tatars but the result was inconclusive. Dur¬ 
ing these wars, Chengiz was bom in a.d. 1163. 4 He was holding a clot 
of blood in his hands and was named Temuchin after a Tatar his 
father had captured. 

Temuchin’s father, Yesugai Bahadur, was the son of Bartan 
Bahadur, the second son of Qublai Khaqan. He had with the help of 
his two brothers captured Oyelun, the wife of a Merkit, named Yeke 
Chiradu, but they had not succeeded in capturing and killing her 

4 There has been a controversy about the dale of Chengiz s birth. The Turks and 
the Chinese put their years in cycles of twelve, each year being named after an 
animal. Now the Rmzatus Safa says that Chengiz died in the same year of the cycle 
in which he was bora; that is, he lived to an age that was a multiple of twelve. The 
Tabaqat-i Nanri says that he was fifty-five when he invaded Khurasan. Chengiz's death 
in Ramazan, a.h. 624 (August/September 1227) was a world event Both the above- 
mentioned conditions are fulfilled if we put his birth in a.d. 1163. Howorth is obvious¬ 
ly wrong in putting it in a.d. 1155. Bartholds statement that Chengiz died at the age 
of seventy-two {Twkistan, 459) contradicts the Tabaqat-i JNasiri. 
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oresfint Iranian province of that name. Its four great towns were 
Merv (the former capital of the Seljuqs), Balkh in northern Afghan¬ 
istan, Naishapur and Herat. Chengiz decided on the complete 
destruction of tliese cities, which have not been rebuilt on their old 
sites Other towns, which offered any resistance, were to be wiped off 
and no familv capable of leading an opposition to the Mongols was 
allowed to survive. The same treatment was to be meted out to 
Khwarazm and the towns in its neighbourhood, and also to the 

inhabited parts of the former kingdom of Ghur. 

(d) Chengiz at this stage was not concerned with southern 1 ersia, 

the rulers of which after seeing the fate of Khurasan 
offer their submission. Jalaluddin, the ruler of Alamut, also offeied 
his allegiance and Chengiz accepted it. Running across the centre of 
Iran is the great Kavir dasht and Chengiz did not waste his time in 
crossing it. Azarbaijan and Iraq were plundered by passing Mongol 
armies, but no annexation was attempted at this stage. 

JUWAYNI ON THE EXTENT OF THE DESTRUCTION 

Some idea of the havoc wrought is given by Juwayni, our primary 
authority on the subject: 

‘Wherever there was a king or a ruler, or die governor of a city 
that offered him resistance, Chengiz annihilated him toget ei wi 1 
his family and followers, kinsmen and strangers; so that where 
there had been a hundred thousand people, there remained , without 
exaggeration, not a hundred souls alive, as a proof of which sta e- 
ment’may be cited the fate of various cities, whereof mention has 

been made in the proper places. 6 7 ... , 

‘When Chengiz took Bukhara and Samarqand, he contented 
himself with slaughtering and looting once only, and did not go o 
the extreme of a general massacre. As for die adjoining territories 
that were subject to these towns or bordered on them, since tor 
the most part they tendered submission, the hand of iqolestation 
was to some extent withheld from them. And afterwards the 
Mongols pacified the survivors and proceeded with the work of 
reconstruction, so that at the present time, i.e. m a.h. 658 (a.d. 125J- 
60) the prosperity and well-being of these districts have in some 
cases attained their original level and in others have closely 
approached it. It is otherwise with Khurasan and Iraq? which 
countries are afflicted with a hectic fever and a chrome ague. livery 

6 Tarikh-i Jahan Gusha, Persian text, Vol. I. 17; Boyle’s translation Vol. % 23. 

7 This refers to the destruction of Iraq by Juwayni’s master, Halaku, and not by 

Chengiz, 
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and every village has been several times subjected to pillage 
^ mid massacre and has suffered confusion for years, so that even 
though there be generation and increase until the Resurrection, 
the population will not attain to a tenth of what it was before. The 
history thereof may be ascertained from the records of ruins and 
midden-heaps declaring how fate has painted her deeds upon 
palace- walls/ 8 

Hamclullah Mustaufi in his Nuzhatul Qulttb , which was written 
about a century after the Mongol invasion, declared that Iran had not 
attained to even a third of its pre-Mongol prosperity. 

The wonderful stupidity of Alauddin Khwarazm Shah had indi¬ 
cated to Chengiz the policy he should follow. The walled cities, with 
their inner citadels full of soldiers, would give up all hope once they 
had been surrounded by the Mongol troops and could not expect tire 
vanished Khwarazmian authority to come to their rescue. Chengiz had 
enough trained Chinese artisans to make the catapults (• munjaniqs ) 
and other sieging apparatus necessary for battering down the city- 
walls; and he made it clear that in case of resistance both die civil 
population and the soldiers would be put to death while their women¬ 
folk would be enslaved and distributed among the officers and men, 
while in case of submission, the soldiers would be killed but not the 
civil population. 

But the behaviour of the Mongols in the first cities that submitted 
to them left the civil population in no doubt as to what sort of survival 
it could expect. All the inhabitants, both men and women, were 
marched out of the city and kept out, while the Mongols plundered 
their houses. Then the young men were picked up and added as levy 
or hashr to march against the next town for such hard labour as the 
Mongol army required. Ten men of this levy were generally put in 
charge of one Mongol soldier. Most of the preparatory work before 
the siege, and the destruction of city-houses afterwards, had to be 
done by this Muslim levy (hashr) under the whip of the Mongols. As 
the Mongol army needed trained artisans, and there was also a shortage 
of such artisans in the steppe region, all good artisans were.picked up 
and either carried along with the army or marched towards Turkistan 
and Mongolia. Finally, when a city was in Mongol hands, the soldiers 
in the inner citadel or ark were captured and killed while the citadel 
was levelled with the streets. 

Faced with these cruel alternatives, the civil population of almost 
all cities decided to surrender and left the soldiers to their fate. 
Fighting men stationed on the top of inaccessible hill-forts, which 

8 Turikh-i Johan Gttsha, Persian text, Vol. I, 75. (Boyles translation). 
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fti) AlaucIdin Jahansuz had conquered Bamian and 
eldest brother, Fakhruddiu Masud, m charge ol it 
extended his frontiers till his kingdom covered the whole of Tukh< 
ristan or northern Afghanistan. The Khwarazm Shah conquered 
Tukharistan in 1213 from its last Ghurian ruler, Sultan Jalaluddin, aru 

P “ l (w”TK°i we a series ef revolutions at Fima Koh the Ghurian 
capital. Ghiyasuddin Mahmud seized Firuz koh from z ^Kkhn and 
obtained from the Khwarazm Shah a farmm 

the place. But Ghiyasuddin was assassinated in 12U-13 lus son, Ba 
«Sdta Sam, a hoy of fourteen, was dispossessed by • Alauddm Abs . 
a son of Alauddin Jahansuz, with Khwarazmian assistance after he 
had reicmed for three months. Alauddin Atisiz was lulled as the re^t 
of wounds in a battle with Malik Nasimddin Husain, who had teen 
sent against him bv Tajuddin Yilduz, the ruler of Ghazni. In 121-« 
1213 Malik Ziauddin, who had reigned at Firoz Koh once b w ‘ 
taken out of his prison and placed on the throne, and 1 aiuddm Yilduz 
directed the canopy of Mutaddin Gliuri to be taken from his 
mausoleum and seEt to Ziauddin. A ruler subordinate to Ghazni did 
^t sSTthe Khwarazm Shah, and he sent to Ziauddin a deed the 
latter had signed at Naishapur to the effect that he would not hear 
a m" against the Khwarazm Shah again. Ziauddin, who seems to have 
Sn veriTreligious minded, handed over Fimz Koh to the nffic-ers of 
Ihe KhwarazmShah in 1215 mid passe,d the mst « - hfe m 
religious devotions at Khwarazm. This was the end of the Shansa 
ban? dynasty, which after laying the foundations of an Indian empire, 

Chur, „ it pros*.**! from 
Damvak to Ghazni in 1206 a severe struggle took place h et we.en h.s 
Ghurian officers and his Turkish slaves. The latter seem to have seized 
eSStTSd they placed Tajuddin Yilduz. the sen or-most slave- 
office, otTthe throne o?Ghazni. Sultan Jalaluddin 
wanted to take possession of Ghazni, was twiee defea , ^ 

succeeded in carrying awav a part of the spoils collected by Mu zz«fl 

dirr Uft two hundred^ and fifty camels, ^ 

Khwarazm Shah. Yilduz tried to expand his kingdom m all clnect . 
Se^Tno "utess. About v, 12 .S-XB Ac Khwa^Sljah ™rjed 
against him by wav of Tukharistan. Iilduz Heel _ 
was defeated and put to death by Shamsuddin Iltutmish. 

Though the Gor Khan had saved Alauddin Khwarazm Shah in an 
of crisis in 1205, harmonv 

W.Vh., paying tcibntc * ft. 
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han was below his dignity. He withheld the tribute for three 
years till the Gor Khan sent his wazir, Muhammad Ta‘i, to realize it. 
The Sultan, who was about to start on his famous campaign to the 
Qipchaq, left the matter to he decided by his mother, Turkan Khatun, 
and his mother decided to pay all that was due. But after his return 
from this campaign, the Sultan decided on a war against the Gor 
Khan. He had received many letters from the notables of Trans-Oxiana 
appealing for his assistance against the Gor Khan, whose officers, con¬ 
trary to their former tradition, had begun to conduct themselves in 
a lawless and oppressive manner’. Usman, the 'Sultanus Salat in’ of 
Sarnarqand, also promised to join him against the Gor Khan, because 
the Khan had refused to marry Usman to his daughter, a woman of 
remarkable beauty with, whom Usman had fallen in love. So when 
in 1209 the Gor Khan s envoy, Tushi, took his seat besides the Sultan 
on his throne and began to behave in an insolent manner, the Sultan 
ordered him to be crushed to pieces and thrown into the Oxus. 

This meant a declaration of war. The Gor Khan ordered Taniktt 
to hold himself in readiness. The Sultan crossed the Jaxartes at Fanakat 
and a battle was fought at Ilamish on a Friday in August/September 
1210. Taniku, who (according to Minhajus Siraj) had been victorious 
in forty-five battles, was wounded, captured and later on put to death. 
The battle had been indecisive, hut the Sultan ordered it to be cele¬ 
brated as a victory in all his dominions and the people responded. 
Only Saiyyid Murtaza of Shadyakh refused to rejoice. He was apparent¬ 
ly aware of the rise of Chengiz Khan and declared: 'Today 1 am in 
mourning for Islam/ 

The army of the Gor Khan, when it returned after its alleged 
defeat, found the gates of its capital. Balasaqun, closed; the inhabitants 
paid no heed to the advice of Muhammad Ta'i and the amirs; and 
ultimately the soldiers slaughtered the inhabitants for three days and 
nights and 4,700 of the chief notables of the city were counted among 
the slain- 14 Meanwhile differences had arisen between the Khwarazm 
Shah and Sultan Usman; the latter had been married to the Sultans 
daughter, but she complained bitterly against her husband. The 
Khwarazm Shah marched against Sarnarqand; and though Usman 
came out submissively with a sword tied to his neck, the Sultan 
ordered a general massacre till about ten thousand inhabitants had 
been put to death. His daughter demanded the death of her husband 
and he acceded to her wishes. Sarnarqand was then declared to be 
the capital of the empire. 

At this time affairs were complicated by the appearance of Kushluq, 


14 Juicayni, Persian text, VqL IJ, 9 
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son of Tayane Khan, chief of the Nairnan tribe. Chengiz had defeated 
and probably killed Kushluq’s father and had married his grandmother, 
Gur Besu; he now wanted to kill Kushluq and make a drinking cup 
from his skull. But just then Chengiz was busy fighting the Km 
empire of northern China and Kushluq remained unmolested lor a 
time The Gor Khan had received him cordially, but after some tune 
Kushluq parted from the Khan on the excuse of collecting his mm. 
He then found it more to his interest to make an alliance with the 
Khwarazm Shah against his former host on the following terms: If 
the Sultan gained a victory over the Gor Khan, he was to receive all 
territory as far as Khutan and Kashghar, but if Kushluq was the victor 
he would get everything as far as the river (Jaxartes) at Fanakat. The 
Sultan marched against the Gor Khan, but the battle that followed 
was indecisive and for some time all traces of the Sultan were lost. 
Kushluq, on the other hand, succeeded in falling upon the Gor khan 
unawares. But he treated the Gor Khan well till his death after a year 

° l This victory placed the region beyond tbe Jaxartes in the hands of 
Kushluq, who was a fanatical anti-Muslim. He had been brought up 
as a Christian, but seems to have become a Buddhist after mairymg 
a Khitai girl. He asked his Muslim subjects to choose between con¬ 
version to Christianity and the wearing of Chinese dress; since the 
first alternative was impossible, they accepted the second. The Mus lm 
call to prayer — azan and tahbir —were hushed. Kushluq used to 
abuse the Arabian Prophet and a scholar, Alauddm Muhammad, who 
ventured to challenge him in a public debate, was killed with 
tortures. But then to the relief of the Musalmans a Mongol army under 
Yeme appeared on the scene and Kushluq took to flight. The Mongols 
said they had no quarrel with anybody’s religion and removed all res¬ 
trictions on the Muslim faith. They also had no commission to fight 
any one except Kushluq, who fled to Badakhshan, where he was 
captured and beheaded and his skull was made into a drinking cup. 

When Alauddin Khwarazm Shah got possession of Ghazni m 
1215-16, he discovered in the Ghurian archives the letters of the Caliph 
Nasir wherein the Ghurians were incited to attack the Sultan and 
the latter’s deeds and actions were reviled. Alauddins wrath was 
naturally aroused when he discovered that Nasir was responsible or 
the continued hostility of the Ghurians to him and his father. He did 
not deem himself inferior in any way to the Buwaihias and the 
Seliuqs, to whom the caliphs had been obedient and subordinate; and 
he obtained the assent of his religious scholars to three propositions : 
(a) that an imam, or caliph who behaved like Nasir was unfit for the 
office; (b) that a ruler, who had spent his whole time m holy wars, had 
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it of ejecting such a caliph and putting a proper person 
(c) and that the Abbasids were usurpers and that the caliphate 
should go to the descendants of Imam Husain. On the basis of this 
fatwa the Khwarazm Shah removed tire name of Nasir from the 
khutba throughout his extensive dominions. 15 

In a.d. 1217 Alauddin Khwarazm Shah raised Saiyyid Alauddin 
Tirmizi to the caliphate and marched with an army of three hundred 
thousands, supported by the chiefs of Iraq, Khurasan and Mawaraun 
Nahr, against Baghdad. The Caliph Nasir prevailed upon the great 
mystic, Shaikh Shihabuddin Suhrawardi, to call on the Khwarazm 
Shah and appeal to him to go back. But the eminence of the Shaikh 
was not known to the Khwarazmian court; the Shaikh had great 
difficulty in obtaining an interview, and when they met the Khwarazm 
Shah, who was sitting on a carpet, neither replied to the Shaikh’s 
salaam nor invited him to sit down. The Shaikh spoke in Arabic and 
it was translated for the Sultan. Alauddin’s reply was brusque: "What 
this man says (about the virtues of Nasir) is not correct. When I reach 
Baghdad I will put on the throne of the caliphate a person with the 
necessary qualifications. As to the statement that the Prophet has asked 
us not to injure the Abbasids, it is the Abbasids who have caused the 
greatest harm to each other and many Abbasid princes have been 
bom in prison.’ At that time, remarks the Rauzatus Safa, a large 
number of the descendants of Abbas were in prison.16 When the 
Shaikh reported the failure of his mission, Nasir prepared to stand a 
siege. But that year the winter in Baghdad was unexpectedly severe; 
the tents of the invaders were surrounded by snow; the animals in 
the Khwarazmian camp died; the hands and feet of the soldiers froze 
so that they were unable to move; and the Khwarazm Shah had no 
alternative but to retreat. He promised to return again with the 
necessary equipment, but it was impossible for him to do so owing 
to the Mongol invasion. 

THE ISMAILl STATE OF AtAMOT (1090-1255) 

In spite of the great orthodox empires of the Seljuqs and the 
Khwarazmians, the Ismaili or heretic state of Alamut founded bv 
Hasan bin Sabbah succeeded in maintaining its independence and 
expanding its power. Hasan’s father had come from Yaman and 
settled in Irand 7 Hasan was brought up in the orthodox Asna Ash'ari 


15 Alauddin Ata Malik Juwayni, Tarikh-i Jahan Gusha, Persian text (Gibb’s series), 
33, 86, 120, 122; translation of John Andrew Boyle, Vol. I, 303-53, Vol. II, 390*92. 

16 For this campaign of Khwaraam Shah, see Rauzatus Safa, Vol. Ill, 182-83. 

17 When Halaku conquered AJamut, he allowed his Muslim secretary, Ata Malik 
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creed but accepted Ismailism and was commissioned as a ddi or 
propagandist. He was in Egypt for a year and a half during the reign 
of the Fatimid Caliph, Mustansir (1035-95). In 1090 his followers 
captured a fort, called Alamut (Eagle's Nest), north of Qazwin, from 
one Mahdi, an officer of Malik Shah Seljuqi. Hasan gave Mahdi a 
draft of 3,000 dinars on a Seljuq officer, Muzaffar, who was one of his 
secret followers. Muzaffar seems to have paid this amount, and the 
Ismailis got a centre for their propaganda. Alamut could not have been 
of much importance then, for when Hasan was besieged bv the Seljuq 
officers, he had only sixty men with him and had to summon three 
hundred volunteers from outside. 

Hasan was destined to live for thirty-five years in Alamut, during 
which he studied, wrote and directed the administration from his 
house, but never came out of the fort. Hasan considered himself to 
be merely a propagandist, whose duty was to prepare the way for the 
advent of the Ismaili Imam; he never claimed to be anything more. 
Persian historians, though otherwise hostile, do not deny Hasan bin 
Sabbalis academic eminence, dialectical ability and administrative 
skill. He was also a strict adherent of the religious law of the Prophet. 
He had two sons whom he put to death on various charges. He would 
not allow in Alamut of his other possessions anything not permitted 
by the shariat . 

The state of Alamut, which Hasan bin Sabbah founded, had three 
remarkable features. First, it consisted entirely of hill-forts. Hasan and 
his successors continued to capture old forts and to build new forts 
till their state came to consist of one hundred and five forts — seventy 
in the Iranian province of Qahistan and the rest outside it, including 
Iraq and Syria. These forts gave the rulers of Alamut a strangle-hold 
over the commerce of the country. Secondly, no attempt was made 
to organize a field-force, apart from the garrisons of the forts. Such 
a force would have been useless against the trained veterans of the 
Seljuq empire. As an alternative, Hasan trained a body of devotees 
(fida is), who would assassinate at his order and the order of his 
successors. If we remember that for two centuries past an Ismaili in 
Ajam was killed, and often killed with tortures, as soon as he was 
discovered, it will be possible to understand the dauntless courage 
that inspired these 'assassins’. They killed orthodox kings, who had 

Juwayni, to examine its library. The works of Hasan bin Sabbah had been burnt by one 
of* his successors, Jalaluddin. But Juwayni found there a biography of Hasan bin 
Sabbah, called Sarquzashit'i Saiyyidina (Biography of our Master). Most historians have 
depended upon tho third volume of JuwaynCs Torikh-i Jahan Gusha for their infor¬ 
mation about the Alamut kingdom. The R auzatus Safa follows Juwayni closely, but 
adds something to it. 
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t uttin s I sma ^ s t° death, and also orthodox mullahs , who incited 
the kings and the public against them. It was retaliation, pure and 
simple. The popular story of a mock-paradise is not required to explain 
their courage. 

Sultan San jar Seljuqi, the Rauzatus Safa tells us, was prepared to 
make an agreement with Hasan bin Sabbah on three conditions — they 
were not to construct any new forts or purchase more arms or carry 
on their propaganda for conversion. But the mullahs would not agree 
and accused him of sympathy with the lsmailis. So San jar was driven 
to act on his own responsibility. ‘He allowed them’, Juwayni declares, 
a pension ( idrar ) of 3,000 dinars from the taxes on lands belonging 
to them in the region of Qumish and also permitted them to levy a 
small toll on travellers passing below Girdkoh, a custom which has 
survived to this day. I saw several of San jar's orders ( manshiirs ), which 
had been preserved in their library and in which he conciliated and 
flattered them... In short during his reign they enjoyed ease and 
tranquillity/ 

Before his death in 1124 Hasan bin Sabbah appointed his life-long 
friend, Kia Buzurg bmicl, to succeed him; he also appointed three 
other high officers to help him and charged them, until such time 
as the Imam came to take possession of his kingdom, to act in concert 
aud agieement. kia Buzurg Umid (1124-38) carried on the work 
of Hasan bin Sabbah efficiently but before his death he appointed his 
son, Muhammad (1138-62), as his successor. The office, thereafter, 
became hereditary and in due course developed all the evils of a 
Muslim monarchy based on the stem principle of primogeniture. 

Hasan (1162-66), son of Muhammad, claimed that he was the 
ediph (representative) and the hujjat (proof) of the Imam in 1164, but 
m his later circulars he laid claim without any disguise to be the 
Imam the lsmailis had been waiting for. The claim was apparently 
accepted and Hasan was given the title, 4 On his Name be Peace (Ala 
Zikrihus salaam) by his followers. According to Juwayni, Hasan follow¬ 
ed the philosophers in believing that 'the universe is uncreated, that 
time is unlimited, that resurrection ( qiamat ) will be spiritual and that 
Heaven and Hell are to be understood in a purely allegorical sense/ 
If Hasan had any programme for his community beyond the mere 
claim to the Imamat, it was not revealed, for he was assassinated bv 
his brother-in-law in 1166. 

The next Imam, Muhammad, son of Hasan, had a fairly long reign 
of forty-five years (1166-1210); he was an educated man and devoted 
his life to establishing his claim to the Imamat. But his son, Jalaluddin 
Hasan (1210-21), declared himself to be an orthodox Sunni; he 
cursed his ancestors and burnt the books of Hasan bin Sabbah. But 
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1 reign of eleven years was not long enough to take his ^ 
to orthodoxy; and on the accession of his son, Alauddin, at the age of 
nine, they went back to their old ways. 

It was left to *Alauddin (1221-55) to prove that the new experi¬ 
ment of the Imamat was a failure. ‘Since it is the belief of the Ismailis’, 
says the Rauzatus Safa, ‘that the eminence of the Imam is the same 
whether he is a boy, a young man or an old man, and that every order 
he gives will be in accordance with the Truth, no one has a right to 
criticize him or to disobey him/ So whatever Alauddin said was consi¬ 
dered to be divinely inspired and he was implicitly obeyed. After he 
had reigned for five years, he opened a vein without the advice of any 
physician and lost a lot of blood. This brought on melancholia or 
some nervous disease, and Alauddin became ‘a man fit only to be 
kept in bonds and chains*. But an Imam cannot be deposed; so Alaud- 
dins regime of madness completely ruined the administration of 
Alamut. Jalaluddin, his father, had wisely offered his homage to 
Chengiz, but Alauddin in his ignorance took no notice of the Mongols 
and the Mongols considered this equivalent to treason. In 1255 when 
Alauddin s madness had become excessive, and his son and heir, 
Ruknuddin Khurshah, was thinking of flying away to another fort, one 
Hasan Mazendarani, a favourite of Alauddin whom he had driven to 
madness by his continued persecution, cut off his head at midnight 
(1 December 1255). 

Ruknucldm Khurshah immediately offered his submission to the 
Mongols, but it had been decided at the Quriltai of 1251 at Qara- 
Quram that Khurshah and all his people would be put to death. 
Halaku gave him and his people false promises of security and killed 
them after they had surrendered to him. Ata Malik Juwayni gloats 
over the massacre of the ‘heretics y and ignorant of what was to befall 
him and his brother at their hands, thanks the Mongols for their ser¬ 
vice to Muslim orthodoxy. 1 ** The Rauzatus Safa is more cautious : 
‘Such Musalmans as the Tatar sword had spared thanked Halaku for 
what he did/ 19 
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18 Juwayni, Boyle’s translation, Vol. II, 724.25. 

19 Persian Text, Vol IV, 85. 
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III. TIIE RISE OF CHENGIZ KHAN 


THE STEPPE SOCIETY 

One of the recurrent phenomena in ancient and medieval history 
has been the west-ward movement of conquering nomadic tribes from 
the vast steppe region that extends from the east of the Jaxartes to 
the north of China. Not all these movements resulted in conquests; in 
iaci most of them were suppressed and crushed by the sedentary or 
city-dwelling peoples of the east. But we find them beginning 
centuries before the White Huns and the Red Huns and the fiercest 
of them has been the attack of the Chengizi Mongols or Moghuls;* it 
was also the most devastating and lasting in its effects. 

The cities of Turkistan were only to be found on the eastern bank 
oi the Jaxartes and south of the Taklamakan desert; thereafter the 
steppe rocky hills mid rocky mountains—extends for what used to be 
some three months journey till the Manchurian frontier. About the 
middle of it, and south of the territory of the Mongol uluses or military 
clans, is the Gobi desert—a sea of sand ( registan ) or dried up sea- 
bottom, which must be clearly distinguished from the steppe (i dasht ), 
which seems to have been formed by the weight of the primeval ice. 

rhe main sources of livelihood for the steppe-dwellers were cattle- 
breeding, horse-breeding, hunting and fishing. Agriculture was almost 
unknown; the Yuan-Chao-Pi-Shi (: Secret History of the Mongols ), our 
only extant authority on the early career of Chengiz Khan, makes no 
reference to any cultivated field or farmer. Since the shepherds could 
only find a sparse vegetation on the steppe, they had to be constantly 
on the move, carrying about their tents (< aqsus) on their carts and 
forming temporary tent-villages {urts)2 But some excellent pastures 
and sweet-water lakes (kols) were also to be found, where a shep- 
lieid-gioup, strong enough to drive away its enemies, could claim an 
exclusive right of pasturage. There were no cities, and city-life was 
legaldecl with contempt. The cattle provided the steppe society with 
its basic needs—milk, curd, meat, and skins for their clothes and their 

1 Chengiz and his people called themselves 'Dada\ Mang hi, from which ‘Mongol’ 
is derived, is a Chinese term meaning ‘brave'. It dates from the third century. The 
Musalmans gave the name of Tatar, Turk, Mughul and even Chinese to this horde. The 
Europeans preferred to call them Tartars (after the Greek hell, Tartarus). 

2 An excellent account of this steppe society, as it existed in the last generation, is 
to be found in Skrine's Chinese Turkistan. Mr. Skrine, the English Consul in Chinese 
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Alp Ghazi claimed that he had Miuzzuddin’s authority to 
make peace and offered to surrender Herat. Mirizzuddin, who had 
been embittered by the death of Kharang, repudiated Alp Ghazi’s 
treaty and decided to end the struggle bv marching against Khwarazm 
and seizing the capital of his rival. But the Khwarazm Shah anticipat¬ 
ed this move by returning to Khwarazm by way of the desert. ‘A holy 
war was declared against the Ghurian aggressor on the basis of the 
Prophet’s precept: Every man slain in the defence of his life and pro¬ 
perty is a martyr .’ He also succeeded in collecting an army of some 
seventy thousand men round his camp at Nuzwar, probably situated 
on one of the branches of the Oxus. The Ghurians encamped on the 
opposite side and began trying to find means of crossing the stream. 

Mmzzuddin had made a terrible mistake in embarking on a cam¬ 
paign so far from his base; he was probably surprised at the intense 
hostility of the civil population and his nerves failed him when he 
heard that the Gor Khan, in response to the Khwarazm Shah’s appeals, 
had sent an army against him under his famous general, Taniku (or 
Tayanaku) of Taraz along with Sultan Usman, the ‘Sultanus Salatin’ of 
Samarqand. This relieving force very wisely decided not to march to 
Khwarazm but to crush Miuzzud din by throwing itself between him 
and Ghazni. Minzzuddin decided to run back and the Khwarazmians 
pursued him. Near the fortress of Hazar Asp he turned back to fight 
but was badly defeated. ‘Many Ghurian amirs and leaders fell into the 
bonds of captivity and the rest of them limped and stumbled through 
the waterless desert/ 

The rest of the campaign is thus described by Minhajus Siraj: ‘As 
the conquest of Khwarazm was not possible owing to lack of equip¬ 
ment, the length of the campaign and want of fodder, Mu‘izzuddin 
turned back from Khwarazm on the bank of the Oxus to BaJkh. The 
army of Khita and the maliks of Turkistan had crossed the Oxus and 
were standing in the path of the army of Islam. When the Sultan 
reached Andkhud, the vanguard of the infidel army came up to the 
Sultan’s camp after the zuhr (afternoon) prayer and began the 'battle. 
A‘izzudclin Husain Kharmil, malik of Kazrawan and the leader of the 
Muslim advance-guard, defeated them and immediately came to the 
victorious Sultan and said: “Such has been the victory of the Musal- 
mans and the defeat of the infidels; the proper thing for the king of 
Islam would be to order the Musalmans to mount immediately, pursue 
the infidels and attack them all of a sudden so that a great victory 
may be the result/’ “I have been in search of such a holy war (ghaztca) 
for years,” the Sultan replied, “there will be no failure on my part. 
Tomorrow morning, with Divine assistance, I will fight the enemy 
and see to whom God grants success. In any case, I will have woo the 
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mis according to the surinah.” 

‘Kharmil, on observing the mental condition of the Sultan, realized 
that his words were inspired by his faith in Islam and his desire to 
protect it; but the army of the infidels was beyond computation and 
all their soldiers were in proper condition, while the army of Islam had 
been exhausted by the long campaign and would not be able to 
oppose the enemy. He came out of the Sultan’s presence and with his 
own contingent, which consisted of five thousand horsemen, started 
for Kazrawan at night. Most of the troopers, whose horses were lean, 
also deserted Miuzzuddin in a body. 

‘Next morning the Sultan drew up his lines and started the battle 
with his chosen slaves and the few horsemen of the centre, who were 
still left with him. The infidel army surrounded them in concentric 
circles. The Sultan’s slaves represented to him that as only a few 
Musalmans were left, they ought to retreat, but he kept fighting at his 
post. Ultimately only about a hundred horsemen and slaves and a 
few elephants were all that remained with the Sultan. His Turkish 
slaves and his selected Ghurian officers (sarkhail) stationed themselves 
before his horse, killing the infidels and being martyred by them. 
Reliable witnesses state that the Sultan made such a vigorous stand 
that his august canopy was pierced with arrows (like quills on the 
back of a porcupine), but he would not turn back on any account. 
Ultimately, a slave, named Aibak Jogi, caught hold of the reins of 
his horse, dragged it towards the fort of Anclhkhud and brought him 
safelv inside the fort.’ 13 

The Khitains sat down to besiege the fort; a wall was breached 
and the fort would have been captured. But in the so-called ‘infidel 
army’ there were only ten thousand Khitai soldiers; the rest of the 
army consisted of the contingents of Muslim maliks, who were anxious 
not to harm Muizzuddin personally. Sultan Usman succeeded in 
arranging with Taniku that Minzzuddin would be allowed to proceed 
to Ghazni, provided he gave up all he possessed. 

On reaching Ghazni messengers came to Mu'izzuddin from the 
Khwarazm Shah stating that it was Mu'izzuddin who had started the 
war and that in future there should be an alliance between them. Both 
had enough of the Khita. Mu'izzuddin agreed and ordered his officers 
to get ready in three years for a war against the Gor Khan. But next 
year (1206) he was assassinated by Ismaili devotees at a place called 
Damyak, near the Indus, and the anarehv that followed his death 
enabled the Khwarazm Shah to annex the homelands of the Ghurian 
kingdom, which had now split into three parts. 


13 Tabaqat~4 NaHri, Person text ? 122*23. 
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sTWhen necessity drove them to it, they could cut open a vein 
of their horse or camel, put their mouth at the spot, suck the fresh 
blood and then stanch the incision they had made. 

To the Muslim intelligentsia, which considered physical purity to 
be a part of its religion, these nomads as a people seemed to be in¬ 
tolerably dirty and frightfully disgusting. Like some of the backward 
tribes of India, they ate all animals—mice, rats, martens and the like. 
The distinction between eatable and non-eatable flesh was not known 
to them. In spite of the fact that summer in some regions is fright¬ 
fully hot, the custom of bathing was almost unknown, and bathing or 
washing clothes in a stream during the summer was punished with 
death. Men and women, they all stank horribly. Their unwashed 
clothes were full of lice and they were constantly scratching their 
skins. Many of them preferred to shave off the hair of their heads. 
Owing to their insufficient and unvaried diet, they had not the same 
body-weight and muscular strength as the sedentary people; their 
surviving pictures show thin arms, lean waists, sparse beards and 
leathery faces. 

None of the steppe societies had a written script, except the 
Aighurs; and Chengiz Khan, who did not know how to read or write 
and could speak no other language except the Mongolian, arranged 
for the sons of his chiefs to be taught to write Mongolian in the 
Aighur script. The steppe society was divided into units or uluses . 
These uluses were military in their character; the genealogy of the 
chiefs alone counted, or, to be more exact, the genealogy of the fol¬ 
lowers was supposed to be the same as that of their chiefs. The ordi¬ 
nary shepherds were transferred from the ulus of one chief to another 
according to the fortunes of war. North of the Gobi desert lived the 
Dada uluses (or the original Mongols), whose chiefs traced their des¬ 
cent from Qublai, the first Khaqan (Qa-an or Emperor). East of the 
Mongols lived the Tatars and east of the Tatars lived the Manchus. 
The basic achievement of Chengiz was the unification of these steppe 
societies into a single organisation directed by a central authority. 

The character of primitive societies—their priest-kings, taboos, 
idols, mythologies, etc.—has been carefully studied during the last 
three generations. It has to be insisted that the steppe society, in 
spite of the hard conditions of its life, was in no sense primitive. This 

Turkistan (Kashghar), calculated that two women working together could put up a 
tent in forty-five minutes and pack it up in fifteen minutes. A whole family—men, 
women and cattle—lived in one tent, which had a flap at the top to let out the smoke. 
Social opinion required that no young man should marry till he had a tent of his own. 
The price of a tent—a round structure made of animal skin—was about three pounds 
sterling. 
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- ii clear if we look at its intellectual development in two great fields— 
military science and religion. 

I he constant struggle for the means of life—struggle against 
nature which provided so little and against the neighbouring ulus 
organizations which threatened to take away even that—had in the 
course of centuries taught the steppe society, both men and women, 
to be sturdy, self-reliant and self-sufficient. They had great powers of 
endurance, an immense capacity for suffering and inflicting pain, and 
an almost unbelievable power of bearing cold and heat, thirst and 
hunger. It is doubtful if any group of human beings has equalled 
them in this respect. Moreover, continuous fighting over the centuries 
had developed certain skills which lay at the basis of medieval mili¬ 
tary science—excellent horsemanship, rapid marching and counter¬ 
marching, planning of ambushes, reading of the stars at night, follow¬ 
ing tracks, scouting, cooperation in fighting which is the basis of 
military discipline, and above all the genius that could accommodate 
itself to varying circumstances—discover new means for attaining its 
ends and learn all that the enemy could teach. It is surprising how 
the Mongol generals, who had never known warfare except in its 
primitive steppe-form, succeeded in devising unexpected tricks for 
capturing great walled towns and hill-forts, which they had not seen 
even in their dreams, by utilizing all the military machines of their 
day and improving upon thq strategy and tactics they had learnt from 
their opponents. But these achievements would not have been possi¬ 
ble if the private! war of the steppe had not in the course of centuries 
trained soldiers and horsemen capable of executing the tasks assigned 
to them; and in the steppe society every man was a professional 
soldier. 

Owing to the complete absence of written records, it is impossible 
even to guess what phases the religion of the Mongols had passed 
through. But in the final form in which we find it "in the time of 
Chengiz Khan, it is crystal clear. The Mongols had no sacred scrip¬ 
tures, no gods and goddesses and, of course, no mythological stories; 
also no idols, no consecrated tents or temples, no priests, no holy 
places and no pilgrimages. They were strangers to religious rites and 
rituals and to all religious directions and prohibitions, except with 
reference to Mongol moral laws. They believed, simply and sincerely, 
in one God, whom they called Tengiri or II Tengiri (meaning sky or 
space), who stood both for the physical universe and the moral order. 
But there were no prescribed forms of prayer. If a person wanted to 
pray to II Tengiri , he would kneel towards the sun, or towards the 
west if the sun had set, sprinkle wine or water on the ground and 
pray in such words as came to his mind. Congregational prayers were 
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husband, though they pursued him over seven hills. There was, conse¬ 
quently, something not quite legal about the marriage, for Mongol 
law did not consider such a marriage legitimate unless the previous 
husband had been killed. But the Mongols were not inclined to be 
finical about these matters, and Oyelun, who had been devoted to her 
first husband, also proved a good wife to Yesugai. She bore him lour 
sons—Temuchin, Kliasar, Khachiun and Temuga (Otchigin)—and a 
daughter, Temulun. In addition to them, Yesugai had two sons, 
Bektor and Belgutai, by another wife. When Temuchin was nine 
years, Yesugai affianced him; to Bortei, daughter of Dae Sechen of the 
Ungira clan, and left him at the house of his future father-in-law. 
While returning home Yesugai was given poisoned food by the 
Tatars and died soon after. 

EARLY STRUGGLES; TAICHUTS AND MERKITS 

Yesugai seems to have collected a substantial number of followers, 
but a collateral branch, the Taichuts, took them all away. ‘The deep 
water is gone’, they said, ‘and the bright stone is broken.’ Thus 
Temuchin, on returning to his mother's tent, found that the family 
had to obtain its daily sustenance by its daily labour. ‘Deserted by 
the Taichuts, the able and resolute mother of Temuchin resorted to 
picking fruits and digging roots in order to feed her sons,’ the Secret 
History tells us, ‘and her sons, who grew up under these hard condi¬ 
tions, developed princely qualities. Oyelun’s sons, though reared on 
simple vegetable diet, proved strong enough to resist any aggressor.’ 
But even under these conditions Temuchin and Khasar quarrelled 
with Bektor and killed him. Oyelun gave her errant sons a good round 
of curses, but she could not have realized that she had given birth to 
the world’s greatest killer. 

The aggressors also reappeared in due course. The Taichuts, fear¬ 
ing revenge, attacked Oyelun’s family but said that they would be 
content if Temuchin was handed over. Temuchin, thereupon, escaped 
to the forest on his horse and remained there alone and hungry lor 
nine days. But when he came out, the Taichuts captured him; they 
tied his head to a yoke ( kang ) and decided that he should be kept as 
a prisoner in a different tent every day. Temuchin, however, suc¬ 
ceeded in escaping one night with his head still tied to the yoke, and 
hid himself in a shallow part of the Onan river with his nose just 
above the water. A Taichut, Sorkhan Shira, who alone happened to 
spot him, succeeded in inducing his companions to postpone a 
thorough search to the next morning. Later on Temuchin came to 
Shira’s tent and Shira’s two young sons decided to help him. They 
took off his yoke and hid him under the w'ool in their cart. Next day 
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decided to make a thorough search of 
Shira succeeded in keeping them away from the wool-laden cart with 
the remark: ‘In such a hot weather, how could any one survive under 
all that wool?* So Temuchin regained his freedom. 

In die years that followed the prosperity of die family seems to 
have increased. Marmots and wild mice were still a source of food, 
but the family came to possess nine horses and Temuchin was in a 
position to send for Bortie and marry her. It was in these years that 
Temuchin seems to have established his reputation as an excellent 
captain of young men. 

He had, however, much to learn. One early morning tliree Merkit 
groups attacked the Oyelnn household. Since Yesugai had captured a 
Merkits wife, the Merkits thought it their duty to capture Chengiz’s 
wife, Bortie^ in return. All other members of the family succeeded in 
escaping, but Bortie was captured and handed over as wife to Silchar, 
the strong. Years later Chengiz succeeded in capturing her along 
with her child, Juji, whom she seems to have borne to Silchar. Accord¬ 
ing to the moral code of the Mongols, Juji was Chengiz s eldest son 
and Chengiz accepted him as such. But later on his legitimacy was 
questioned. 5 

CHENGIZ S STRUGGLE WITH JAMUKHA, 

WANG KHAN AND THE NAIMANS 

It is only possible to note the main stages of Teniuehins career in 
his homeland. A ‘Dada* group, called the Keraits, lived in the Black 
Forest; its allegiance was divided between two brothers, Tughril, 
who had the habit of killing his relations, and Jamukha, who was 
inordinately ambitious and unreliable. Both brothers could put in a 
lorce of 20,000 in the field. Tughril had been a close friend of Yesugai 
Bahadur, who had rescued him in his distress when he had been 
attacked by his uncle, the Gor Khan, and had only a hundred men 
left. Temuchin, therefore, regarded Tughril as his father. Temuchin 
and Jamukha had played together during their childhood and regard¬ 
ed each other as sworn brothers or andas. At the appeal of Temuchin, 
Tughril and Jumukha marched with him against the Merkits, who 
were duly suppressed. The tliree hundred Merkits, who had attacked 
Chengiz’s family and tried to capture him, were massacred without 
exception. ‘Their wives, if fit for marriage, were taken as wives (by 

5 For an altercation between Juji and Chaghatai on the matter, see the Secret 
History of the Mongols , 164-67. Juji did not claim legitimacy but challenged Chagha¬ 
tai to fight. Chengiz remained silent. Ultimately the matter was settled on the ground 
that the princes should respect the feelings of their mother. 
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the conquerors); those who could only serve as maid-servants were 
enslaved.’ 6 But Temuchin’s friendship with Jamukha gradually turned 
into suspicion, and suspicion into hostility. 

About the year 1196 Tughril got into trouble once more. He 
wished to kill his younger brother, Yarke Khan, and Yarke fled to the 
Naimans; the chief of the Naimans drove Tughril from the Black 
Forest to the Gor Khan, but Tughril rebelled against the Gor Khan 
and crossed the country of the Aighurs and the Tanguts (eastern 
China) with five she-goats and a camel. Chengiz Khan, however, 
came to his help and restored him to his old authority 

In 1201 Jamukha got himself elected as ‘Khan’ of eleven tribes, 
including the Naimans (who were not included among the ‘Dada’ 
people) and decided to attack Tughril and Chengiz. But in the battle 
that followed Jamukha was defeated. The Naimans returned to their 
own place; the confederacy vanished; and Chengiz, though badly 
wounded in the neck by an arrow, took advantage of this opportunity 
to exterminate the Taichut chiefs. 

In 1202 Chengiz and Tughril defeated the Tatars, probably with 
the help of the Kin emperor’s forces. In retaliation for the poisoning 
of his father by the Tatars, Chengiz ordered all Tatars ‘who were as 
high as the axle of the cart’ to be killed and the rest to be reduced to 
slavery'. It was on this occasion probably that the Kin emperor bes¬ 
towed the title of Wang (Prince) on Tughril and of Chao Khuli 
(Warden of the Marches) on Chengiz. 

As a result of these victories Temuchin was elected ‘Khan’ at the 
Qnriltai of 1203 with the title of Chengiz Khan (Very Mighty Ruler). 
This title was a definite challenge to Jamukha’s claim .to superiority. 
A second war was inevitable in which both parties mustered about 
30,000 soldiers. But Jamukha’s men had no stomach for fighting, and 
he marched back after having the heads of the chiefs, who were dis- 
loval to him, boiled in seven large cauldrons. This left only three 
effective powers in the field—Chengiz, Wang and the Naimans. 
Jamukha proceeded to make Senkun, son of Wang, jealous of Chengiz 
on the ground that Wang would be succeeded by Chengiz, whom 
Wang had adopted as a son, and not by Senkun. Wang refused to 
believe in Chengiz’s protestations of loyalty. The result was a three 
days’ battle between Wang and Chengiz in the course of which the 
Kerait power was completely broken. Chengiz divided the conquered 
people among his followers. Wang Khan was killed by a Naiman 
soldier and Senkun by one of his own followers. Jamukha fled to the 
Naimans. 

6 Secret History, 82, Bortei was recovered on this occasion. 
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.nancha Bilga, the ruler of the Naimans, observing that his son 
Tayang was a weakling, had ordered the administration to be carried 
on by his wife, Gur Besu, after his death. But seeing the power of 
Chengiz increasing, Tayang decided to fight him. I am corning to 
deprive you of your bows and arrows’, was his message to Chengiz. 
In spite of the numerical superiority of the Naimans, Chengiz imme¬ 
diately accepted the challenge and marched up the Kerulen river. 
Tayang and his soldiers tried to find security bv retreating up a 
mountain, but they were surrounded and compelled to surrender. 
Tayang was captured though his son, Kushluq, managed to escape. 
Gur Besu had to many Chengiz Khan. Such ‘Dada’ uluses , as had 
hitherto followed Jamukha, now finally joined Chengiz. Jamukha was 
left with onlv five companions, who brought him to Chengiz and 
were, at Jamukhas request, put to death before his eyes. Lastly, 
Jamukha demanded an honourable death for himself—death without 
the shedding of blood. O my anda! was his message, 'll Tengiri has 
preferred you all the time. Let a merciful order of yours put an eailv 
end to my existence, so that peace may be restored to your heart. 
Chengiz was reluctant but yielded. ‘He commanded Jamukha to be 
put to death at that spot and in that manner, and honoured him with 
a grand burial ceremony.’ 


CHENGIZ AS KHAN; ARMY ORGANIZATION, 
INVASION OF THE KIN 


In the year a.d. 1206 Chengiz was enthroned for a second time at 
a second Quriltai. But tikis time he was not only the leader of the 
Dada’ people after the manner of Qublai Khaqan but ‘Emperor 
( Huang-di )—‘Emperor of the whole steppe society’. He did not, at 
this stage, claim any Muslim or Chinese territory. But claim to 
suzerainty over the whole steppe—and if suzerainty was not accepted, 
then to direct administration—was implicit in the new accession. All 
steppe chiefs were expected to make their choice. Subetai was sent 
against the Merkits, who still remained on the banks of the Irtish. 
Another general, Chepe Noyan, was sent in pursuit of Kushluq. 

It was at this stage, if we may trust the Secret llistoHj, that 
Chengiz Khan devoted himself to the organization of his remarkable 
army The basis of it was compulsory military service; all men who 
were capable of fighting were required to do so and were put into 
units of ten; these units of ten were combined into units of hundred 
and units of hundred into units of one thousand. Chengiz had at this 
time 95 commanders of one thousand. They were put under still 
higher commanders of the left wing, the right wing and the centre- 
each having 30,000 men under him. To this was added a specially 
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recruited royal body-guard of 10,000 designated as ‘the central army, 
but its duty was to guard the Khan and it was not to go cm any cam¬ 
paign except with,him. A few officers, by special permission, were 
allowed to recruit from their own relations and tribesmen; otherwise 
Chengiz looked to military considerations only. He had slaughtered 
the chiefs who had opposed him; it is to he assumed that those who 
survived were forgiven. The old ulus distinctions were completely 
erased; Naimans, ‘Dada’ people, Merkits and Keraits all found them- 
selves now in the same basic units of 10, 100 or 1,000. The highest 
offices were given to die members of the Khan’s family, provided they 
came up to the standard required; next to them came officers who 
had won Chengiz’s trust by their efficiency and loyalty. He was up to 
great enterprises, and favouritism and nepotism would have led to 
ruin. The horses and arms required by the soldiers were carefully 
prescribed; nothing impossible was demanded, but that which was 
necessary had to be kept ready. When orders were sent down, it was 
expected that every soldier would join his unit within twenty-four 
hours. When men were on military duty, all their work had to be 
done by women, so that the taxes may be duly collected and the civil 
work of society may not suffer. 

No army more disciplined and more cruel has walked on this 
C£irtli* 

The chiefs nearest to Chengiz Khan were quick to realize the 
importance of the change. Three I urhistaii rulers—Bard jut, the 
Idiqut (ruler) of the Aighurs; Arsalan Khan of Kayaliq, who was a 
Musalman; and Ozar, ruler of Almaligh—came to pay their homage to 
Chengiz Khan in 1209 or 1210. Each of them was given a princess m 
marriage from Chengiz’s own family. • ' _ , 

China in those days was divided into three kingdoms. Reference 
has already been made to the Kin kingdom in the north. The south 
China dynasty, the Sung (960-1279), was purely Chinese, but it had 
many inherent weaknesses. The army had been raised from two lakhs 
to more than a million and a quarter. The larger the nurqbpr of 
soldiers, the more unserviceable they proved’. Dr. Wei remarks, they 
consisted of groups of volunteers drafted from vagabonds, refugees 
and able-bodied men from the famine-stricken areas.’ Simultaneous¬ 
ly, civil expenditure was also increased; the number of gazetted offi¬ 
cers, who were recruited by competitive examinations, was more than 
doubled, and though the taxes were increased six times, the budget 
remained unbalanced. In western China and the very heart of Central 
Asia, the kingdom of Si-hsia (called Tangut by the Musalmans) had 
been founded as early as a.d. 976. It was the weakest of the three 
kingdoms and also nomadic in origin like the Kin. 
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In 1209 in reply to the demand for tribute made by the newly 
enthroned Kin ruler, Chang-hai, Chengiz addressed his officers, pray¬ 
ed to 11 Tengiri and sent a Musalman, Jafar Khodsha (Khwaja), with 
a haughty message : 'The Kin could have war or peace, as it preferred, 
hut Chengiz was not a subordinate.’ He then marched with his army 
from the Kerulen river. The invasion was a great success. The whole 
of China north of the Yellow river was plundered and some ninety 
flourishing towns were sacked* There was no annexation of territory 
at this stage, but after two invasions of northern China, the Mongol 
army returned overloaded with spoils. Chengiz Khan was now as rich 
as any other ruler. More important than that was the fact that he and 
his officers had learnt the sedentary peoples art of war. Chinese 
craftsmen, who had constructed catapults or mtmjaniqs for them, 
were brought to Mongolia in large numbers, may be 10,000 families. 
Considerable quantities of naphtha or gunpowder had also been 
obtained. The disciplined Mongol army had also learnt the secret of 
paralyzing large cities and reducing inaccessible forts to distress. The 
somnolent Musalmans of the west were now to learn what this meant. 


w'Nfsr^ 






IV. THE MONGOL INVASION OF AJAM 

h,Tth^ ^ C T TS ha l P ei ?; etratecl into Mongolia centuries earlier, 
ut then difficulty was that the Mongols could give little in exchange; 

also a small group of Musalmans had been in the service of Chengiz 
romhis early career. But circumstances changed completely when 
die Mongols returned from China loaded with spoils . 1 First three 
Muslim merchants came to Chengiz with costly fabrics as well as 
cotton doth. Chengiz purchased all that they had, and then 
asked his princes and officers to provide the requisite capital to his 
own Muslim merchants to enable them to get what they needed from 
the territories of the Musalmans. He also sent with them a message to 
the Khwarazm Shah to the effect that as they had become neighbours 
now, theie should be peace and the free passage of merchants be- 

X'i Tn, when th ® se Muslim merchants, 450 in number, 
amved at Otrar on the bank of the Jaxartes, Inalchuq, the governor 

1 of P T C k r thC ? Ie ° Ghayh ' Khan and was a dose rela- 
t on of Turkan Khatun mother of the Khwarazm Shah, arrested them 

?! ™ that they were spies. He may also have been annoy- 

cd at the behaviour of an Indian, who on the ground of old friend- 
slnp called him by his personal name and showed undue familiarity. 

The Khwarazm Shah got Ghaylr’s message about these merchants 
w nle returning from his ill-fated expedition against Baghdad and 
wi hout pausing to think over the matter, he ordered tfj merchants 

to be executed and their property to be seized. He was not ignorant 
of the consolidation of Chengiz s power and his invasion of the Kin 

mTS? U l ' ’ fl had taken care to kee P himse l f properly informed, 

and at least one of his messengers had brought him a detailed account 

o he m ,,- der o U , s behaviour of the Mongols in China along with 
Chengiz Khans message of goodwill.! 

CHENGIZ DECIDES ON WAR 

Chayir Khan duly carried out his master’s order, but one of the 
mei chants managed to escape and took the news to Chengiz. The 
Khan was greatly upset; a sort of fever seized him, he prayed on 3 
nil-top for three days and nights, and then decided on war. But the 

IOng a,ld arduOUS and careful preparations 
d t(> be made * AIso two enemies, who stood in the wav, had to be 

I Satyyid Ajal Bahauddin, Tabaqat-i Nasiii, Persian text, 335-37. 
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dispose cl of. Chengiz, therefore, sent his eldest son, Juji, against 
Tughan, a fugitive Merkit chief, and Yeme (or Jeme) 2 3 * Novan against 
Kushluq. Both were defeated and killed. In the spring of 1218 the 
army of Chengiz started on its march. The allied rulers of Aighur, 
Kavaliq and Beshbaligh joined it on the way. Arrangements had been 
carefully made for the three months 5 march to Otrar. 

The Khwarazm Shah spent the winter of 1217 in Samarqand and 
Bukhara. In the spring of 1218 he seems to have marched into the 
steppe beyond the Jaxartes at Juncl. Here he came across the trails of 
a Mongol army—the army of Juji—and discovered a pile of dead 
men it had left on the battle-field. He followed it and overtook it 
next day. The Mongols said that they had no order to fight the 
Sultan, but if attacked, they would fight. The Sultan decided to 
attack. The battle raged from morning to night and the Mongol 
attack on the centre was so fierce that only the courage of his son, 
Jalaluddin, who came to his rescue from the right wing, saved the 
Sultan from falling into the hands of the Mongols. When night parted 
the combatants, the Mongol army lighted a large number of fires and 
marched off according to its programme. The Sultan, finding their 
camp empty, returned to Samarqand.^ 

THE KHWARAZM SHAH'S SUICIDAL M I I, I T A R Y 
POLICY 

The Sultan was quite upset. He had only met one of the two 
advance-guards of the Mongol army and had been virtually defeated. 
How would he meet the vast horde that was marching against him? 
Would Ajam share the fate of China? His mother, a murderess by 
nature whose influence he could not throw off, had decided that his 
youngest son, Azlaq Sultan, then a young boy, would be his successor, 
and this totally upset the calculations of such loyal officers as he had. 
Some of his officers thought that Trans-Oxiana could not be saved 
and wanted to make a defence on the banks of the Oxus. Others 
advised him to fly to Ghazni or Iraq or to some land which the hands 
of the Mongols and Tatars could not reach. Alone among the people 
around him, the Sultans eldest son, Jalaluddin Mankbarni, gave him 
the correct advice. The royal family had for several generations lived 
on the taxes of its subjects; this implied a duty to fight for them. And 

2 Yeme (Jeme or Yama) was the son of a blacksmith, who had dedicated him to 
Chengiz’s service. Subetai, the greatest of the Mongol strategists, was his younger 
brother. 

3 There is a conflict of authorities about the date of this campaign, vide Barthold, 

Turkistan, 37. I have followed the dates and sequence of events given by Mi nh a jus 

,Siraj and Juwayni. 
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defence was only possible on tlie eastern side of the Jaxartes in the 
steppe beyond the cities on the banks of that great river. Once the 
Mongols crossed the river, it would be too late. He offered his services 
to fight Chengiz Khan, if no one else had the courage to do so, but the 
Sultan’s nerves had been completely shattered, whatever the cause. 

It is probable that if Jalaluddin, who was the eldest son, had also 
been the acknowledged heir, and the Sultan had placed him in com¬ 
plete charge, the Musalmans would have given a good account of 
themselves. There was no lack of men and material. Jalaluddin was 
young, probably below thirty, a bit rash and too much inclined to risk 
his life in personal combats. Nevertheless, a field-force led by him, 
which avoided pitched battles, wore out the Mongols by small skir¬ 
mishes in a hostile land the language of which they did not under¬ 
stand, cut off their resources, protected the walled towns and gave 
strength and lead to the civil population outside them, had a fairly 
good chance, of success. As the future was to show, Jalaluddin had the 
nerves, the courage and the resilience, which the crisis required. The 
mass of the people were loyal to him and as the head of the defence 
force they would have rallied under his banner. 

But the Sultan and his courtiers were afraid of the leadership and 
reputation of Jalaluddin, who had the additional misfortune of being 
the son of an Indian mother and was dark in complexion; so misled 
by his courtiers, the Sultan took a fatal step, which ensured Chengiz 
Khan’s complete success. He divided his immense army of four or 
fiye lakhs among his chief cities and forts with the order to hold them 
against the Mongols. All cities of medieval Ajam were fortified like 
those of India, but Ajam cities had an inner citadel—generally called 
the ark —in which the soldiers were stationed. After the soldiers had 
been put in the inner citadels, no field force was left to oppose the 
Mongol invaders anywhere. The open plain, the unfortified oases and 
villages and the fertile river-banks were left to the Mongols without 
even the show of a struggle. The Mongols could move from city to 
city at will and the hope that garrisons in the ark? would be of any 
use proved an utter delusion.* 

4 The causes of the collapse of the Khwarazrnian empire are summarized by 
Barthold as follows: (a) To please his mother, Turkan Khatun, the Sultan had ap¬ 
pointed his youngest son, Qutbuddin Azlaq Shah, as his heir; the provinces of Khura¬ 
san, Mazendaran and Khwarazm were assigned to Azlaq, but they were governed by 
Turkan Khatun and they did not, in practice, recognize the authority of the Khwarazm 
Shah. The territories of the former Ghurian kingdom, except Herat, were assigned to 
Jalaluddin Mankbarni, the Sul tain's eldest son. (b) The relations of the Sultan and his 
mother became very hitter after his return from Baghdad, (c) Owing to the fatwa 
(decision) the Sultan had extracted from the ulama against the Caliph, the ulama 
became very hostile to him and this hostility was exacerbated by some acts ot the 
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this terrible error, the Sultan added three more for which his 
advisers cannot be held responsible. He spread panic wherever he 
went. ‘If every soldier in the army which is about to attack us,’ he 
told the people of Samarqand, ‘were to throw in his whip, the moat of. 
your city will be filled up.’ He also advised the citizens to leave their 
habitations and to fly to some comer for safety, for the cities were 
sure to be attacked and crushed like the cities of China. Lastly, as the 
head of the state and the person responsible for its defence, he show¬ 
ed an undue concern for his own safety. He moved from Samarqand 
to Tirmiz (where an attack was made on his life) and reached, Naisha- 
pur on 18 April 1220. Here, while his subjects were being slaughtered 
like sheep, he tried for some three weeks to forget all his troubles in 
the company of his haram-w omen and their petty affairs. But on hear¬ 
ing that a Mongol army had been despatched against him, he fled 
towards the east, and after contemplating many other plans, finally 
took refuge in an island of the Caspian sea and died there in 1220. 

PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER OF CHENGIZ 

Minhajus Siraj, who was about eighteen years old at the time and 
had met a few' persons who had seen Chengiz Khan at close quarters, 
gives us au incomplete pen-picture of the great conqueror. But it is 
the best we have from a person who was free to express his opinion: 

‘Reliable witnesses have related that at the time of the invasion of 
Khurasan, Chengiz Khan, was fifty-five years of age. A tall, well-built 
man with a robust frame, he had cat-like eyes and the hair of his 
sparse beard had become white. He was extremely brave, wise, far¬ 
sighted, clever and just, excellent in administration and in overthrow¬ 
ing his enemies; but he was also a terrible killer and a ferocious blood- 
shedder, and it is clear to all the world that he had some strange 
qualities. 

'First, cunning and the miracles of the sinner ( istidraj); they sav 
some satans had become his friends. After every few' days he would 
have a fit and during his unconsciousness he would say all sorts of 
things. It w'as like this. When he had his first fit and the satans, after 

Sultan, such as the execution of Shaikh Majduddin Baghdadi, a disciple of Shaikh 
Najmuddin Kubra, the founder of the Kubravi order of Muslim mystics. (d> ‘Mercenary 
armies constituted the sole military force of the Khwarazm Shahs. - The Sultan gave 
preference to the soldiers over the civilians and the peasants, and could not, therefore, 
win the loyalty of the masses, (e) ‘Nevertheless, in the struggle between the Sultan and 
his mother, the military class and the priesthood were on the side of the latter.’ ‘The 
Khwarazm Shah, therefore, could not depend upon a single element of the administra¬ 
tive system, nor a single class of the population’ ( Turhistan , 375-80). There seems to 
be an element of exaggeration in all these items. So far as the military miscalculation 
is concerned, Barthold agrees with me. 




WrfpraSp;-:- 


POLICY OF CHENGIZ KHAN Nfi 

overpowering his mind, informed him of his forthcoming victory, he 
put the clothes and the cloak he was then wearing in a sealed bag 
and carried it about with him. Whenever this fit was about to over¬ 
power him, (he would put on these clothes) and talk about every 
event, victory, campaign, the appearance of his enemies, and the 
conquest of the territories he wanted. Someone would write down all 
he said, put (the papers) in a bag and seal them. When Chengiz 
recovered consciousness, everything was read out to him and he acted 
accordingly. Generally, in fact always, his designs were successful 

Secondly , he knew how to interpret the shoulder-blades of sheep; 
lie was always putting these shoulder-blades on fire, observing the 
roasting ancl interpreting from the burnt shoulder-blades; in this he 
was unlike the interpreters of Ajam (Persia and Central Asia), who 
merely look at the shoulder-blades. 

Thirdly , the justice of Chengiz Khan was so severe that no one, 
except the owner, had the courage to pick up a whip that had fallen 
by the road-side. Lying and theft were things quite unknown in his 
army and no one could find any trace of them. 

* Fourthly , as to the women they captured in Khurasan and the 
whole of Ajam: “If a woman had a husband, no man could have any 
connection with her; but if an infidel (kafir) wanted a married Muslim 
woman, he had to kill the husband first and after that he could take 
possession of th^ woman/' It was not possible for anyone to tell a lie; 
this fact is known to all/ 5 

POLICY OF CHENGIZ KHAN: REIGN OF TERROR, 
WHOLESALE MASSACRES AND PHYSICAL 
LI Q UIDATION * 

Chengiz Khan, who sincerely believed that II Tengiri had given 
him and his family and his officers the commission to dominate the 
world for all time and that defiance of him was resistance to a clear 
order of II Tengiri, must have been delighted when he heard that he 
would have to face no field-force and that the enormous Khwarazmian 
army had been divided and sealed up in the inner citadels of cities 
or put on the top of inaccessible hill-forts. Though he probably left 
minor matters for on-the-spot decisions, the main features of his policy 
must have been decided before he reached the Jaxartes. 

For a little less than six centuries the Musalmans had prospered 
in Ajam under chiefs of their own choice—in any case of their own 
faith and very often of their own speech and kindred. It was obvious 
that the power of Chengiz Khan and his family could not be perma- 



5 Tabaqat-i NasiH, Persian text, 373-70. 
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tly established unless a very large number of Musalmans were 
massacred and at least half of their largest cities had been levelled 
witli the ground. Chengiz was prepared to kill as many Musalmans 
as may be necessary, and, to be on the safe side, a lot more. In any 
case it was ll Tengins order; consequently, Chengiz in clear conscience 
was not responsible. This reign of terror through wholesale massacres 
was a warning to all mankind; there was nothing secret about it; 
Chengiz and his successors wanted it to be advertized to the whole 
world. Consequently, the official historians of the Mongols, like 
Juwayni and Rashiduddin, while justifying these massacres as due to 
‘disobedience and revolt', are careful in explaining their exact character 
and extent. Writers hostile to the Mongols, like Minhajus Siraj, relate 
the same massacres from a different angle. But there is no, substantial 
difference in thier accounts. On the other hand, Chengiz Khan could 
hardly have failed to see that if lie killed all the inhabitants, there 
would be no one from whom any taxes could be realized. Consequent¬ 
ly, he followed a different policy with respect to different regions. 

(a) Chengiz had no quarrel with the inhabitants of Turkistan; the 
few cities in that region had been harassed by Kushlucj on religious 
grounds; when Yeme promised them religious toleration, they were 
quite satisfied. Muslim culture here was struggling for a footing in the 
cities with Chinese culture; it was not to be found in the'steppe region. 
Also the Musalmans for about a century had been accustomed to non- 
Muslim rulers, and three of its leading chiefs, including a Musalman, 
Arsalan Khan of Kayaliq, had joined Chengiz with their armies. 
Consequently, there were no massacres in Turkistan. Since the region 
lay on the main route of the Mongols, its continued prosperity was 
necessary for the supply of provisions to passing troops. 

(b) Trans-Oxiana or Mawaraun Nahr (including the cities east of 
the Jaxartes) was a different proposition. This region had been under 
the overlordship of the Gor Khans, but direct government had been 
in the hands of Muslim chiefs. In the heart of this region, on the banks 
of Zarafshan river, were the great Muslim cities of Bukhara and 
Samarqand, which had prospered as the cultural centres of Islam in 
spite of civil wars and continued maladministration. Chengiz had 
already decided to put this region under the direct government of his 
second son, Chaghatai, but his government would prove ephemeral 
unless it was established after fearful massacres and the total anni¬ 
hilation of local chiefs. At the same time some subjects and some 
revenue had to be left for Chaghatai. So it was decided to wipe off 
some cities like Samarqand and Bukhara and to spare the houses and 
inhabitants of others. But almost all cities were thoroughly plundered. 

(c) The Khurasan of those days had a much larger area than the 
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coTild not be reached by ladders or injured by munjaniq- stones, could 
defy Mongol troops for some months till their provisions were finished 
or they were paralyzed by epidemics, but no such resistance was 
possible for the populous cities of Trans-Oxiana and Khurasan. And 
the levies and artisans of every city that was reduced strengthened 
the Mongol army and its striking power. 

If these features of the military situation are kept in mind, the 
various movements of Chengiz's seven years’ campaign will be seen 
in their proper perspective. 

F A T E O F THE CITIES ON THE JAXARTES FRONTIER 9 

There was no army to dispute the passage of the Jaxartes with 
Chengiz. He despatched Juji against Jund; his second and third sons, 
Chagluitai and Ogtai, against Otrar ; and his other officers against 
Khojend, Fanakat, etc.; while he personally proceeded against Samar - 
qand and Bukhara. Otrar was defended bv Ghayir Khan with an army 
of 60,000; the city resisted for five months after which Ghayir s sub¬ 
ordinate, Qaracha, surrendered with his men in the hope of mercy 
but was put to death. The inhabitants, ‘both wearers of the veil and 
those who wore kulah (hat) and turbans’ were taken out of the city, 
while the Mongols plundered their houses. Young men were picked 
up for the levy ( hashr) and the artisans for service. Ghayir Khan 
retreated into the ark with 20,000 soldiers. They held out for another 
month and died fighting. No other city in Trans-Oxiana was able to 
hold out for so long. Juji sent a Muslim merchant, Haji Hasan, who 
had long been in Chengiz s service, to ask the citizens of Sughnaq to 
submit. But some persons attacked Haji with cries of Allah-o-Ahbar 
and put him to death. In retaliation for this, the Mongols slaughtered 
the whole population in seven da vs. 

Ozkent and Barligji-Kent : There was no great resistance and no 
general slaughter. Ashnas : The garrison fought bravely and most of 
the soldiers were martyred. Jund: Qutlugh Khan, the commander of 
the garrison, retreated with his men to Khwarazm across the desert. 
The inhabitants were quite helpless when the Mongols arrived there 
on 21 April 1219. They were taken out of the city and kept on a plain 
for nine days and nights, while the Mongols plundered the city. Then 
one Ali Khoja, a person born near Bukhara who had entered the 
service of the Mongols long before their rise to power, was left in 
charge of the place. Fanakat : The garrison led by Iltegu Malik fought 
for three days and then asked for quarter. All soldiers were put to 

9 For the sake of clarity the names of cities in these two paragraphs have been put 
in italics. 
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eath but the civil population, apart from the artisans and the young 
men required for the levy, was spared. Khojend: Timur Malik, the 
commander, fortified himself in an island and then escaped to the 
Khwarazm Shah after a series of heroic exploits, but Khojend shared 
the fate of other cities and its young men were drafted into the hashr 
(levy). Here the number of the levy is given as 50,000 while the 
Mongol army was 20,000. 

SACK OF BUKHARA AND SAMAHQAND 

Though Samarqand was nearer, Chengiz decided to proceed first 
against Bukhara by way of Zarnaq and Nur. Both cities surrendered 
and were treated in the usual Mongol manner. They were required 
to provide levies against Bukhara but the people of Nur were left with 
the minimum required for their industry and agriculture. The citadel 
of Bukhara was in charge of Kok Khan, a Mongol who had fled from 
Chengiz and taken service with the Sultan. Kok decided to fight to 
the bitter end, but the citizens preferred to submit and sent their 
religious representatives to invite Chengiz into the town. Chengiz 
mounted the pulpit of the Friday mosque and demanded: 'The 
countryside is empty of fodder; fill die stomachs of our horses/ At 
that moment the great religious leaders were looking after the horses 
of the Mongols, while cases in which the Qurans used to be kept were 
being collected for use as mangers for the horses. He next summoned 
280 of the richest men to his camp and his speech again was brief: 
T am the punishment of God; if you had not committed great sins, 
God would not have sent a punishment like me upon you... There is 
no need to declare your property that is above the ground; tell me 
what is under the earth.’ A Mongol or Turkish basqaq was appointed 
over each of the 280 men to see that they collected all that was 
possible. 

But the problem of Kok Khan and the garrison in the ark remained. 
They were fighting to sell their lives as dear as possible and sallied 
forth against the Mongols both day and night. Now the houses of 
Bukhara were made entirely of wood, apart from the Juma mosque 
and a few palaces; consequently, when Chengiz ordered the houses 
near the ark to be set on fire, the whole city was consumed by the 
flames. Ultimately the ark was captured and all soldiers were put to 
death. Further, as to the Qanqali Turks 10 , all male children, who stood 
higher than the butt of a whip, were put to death, and more than 
thirty thousand corpses were counted, 'while their smaller children 
and the children of their notables and their women-folk, slender as 

10 Tarikh-t Jahan Gusha, Boyle’s translation, Vol. I, 107. 




KHWARAZM 

reduced to slavery/ All the civil inhabitants of 
Bukhara, male and female, were brought out to the plain of Musalla, 
outside the eitv; the young and the middle-aged, who were fit for 
service in the fevy against Samarqand were picked up, and the rest 
were spared. When Chengiz left the place, ‘Bukhara was a level plain. 

The Sultan had thrown a garrison of 60,000 Turks and 50,000 
Tajiks into Samarqand and strengthened its defence. It was thought 
that ‘Samarqand could stand a siege of some years’; so Chengiz decided 
to subdue the country round Samarqand first, and when he had 
finished doing so, the fate of Samarqand was sealed. Chengiz did not 
fight for two days after he had encircled the city; on the third and 
fourth day there was some fighting; on the fifth day the civil population 
sent its Qazi and Shaikhul Islam to offer its submission. The city- 
ramparts were pulled down and next day the citadel was captured* 
between the morning and afternoon prayers. About thirty thousand 
Qanqalis and Turks with some twenty high amirs of the Sultan were 
put to death; but some fifty thousand people whom the Qazi and the 
Shaikhul Islam had taken under their protection were left unmolested. 
The rest of the population was taken out and counted, while their 
houses were plundered. Some thirty thousand men were selected for 
their craftsmanship and an equal number for the levy; the rest were 
allowed to return to their desolated houses. But these compulsory 
levies were required from Samarqand again and again, and owing to 
this the city was completely ruined. 

Before the fighting at Samarqand had commenced, Chengiz sent 
his two great officers, the brothers Yeme and Subetai, with thirty 
thousand men to pursue the Sultan, and after the fall of the city he 
sent his sons, Chaghatai and Ogtai, against Khwarazm. He passed the 
spriug of 1221 near Samarqand and then moved to the meadows of 
Naqshab. 

KHWARAZM 

The citizens refused to submit. ‘They opposed the Mongols In all 
the streets and quarters of the town; in every lane they engaged in 
battle and in every cul-de-sac they resisted stoutly... The greater part 
of the town was destroyed; the houses with their goods and treasures 
were but mounds of earth and the Mongols despaired of benefiting 
from the stores of their wealth/ When the Mongols succeeded in 
capturing the town, which now lav in shambles, they drove the people 
into the open; more than a hundred thousand craftsmen were selected 
and sent to the countries of the east; the children and young women 
were taken away as captives. Order was given for the rest to be 
slaughtered; every Mongol soldier had to execute twenty-four persons. 
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abitants were left. All the dasht —or the steppe region 
so far as the Mongol and Tatar horse may reach was given to 
Juji as his family inheritance. 

CAMPAIGN OF YEME AND SUBETAI 

The mission of these two brothers was to capture the Sultan alive; 
in this they failed. But Subetai succeeded in capturing Turkan 
Khatun and the Sultan's haram in the Mazendaran castle of Ilal along 
with his wazir, Nasiruddin. When they were brought before Chengiz 
at Taliqan, he had Nasiruddin tortured and all the male sons of the 
Sultan put to death. Jalaluddin Mankbami and some other sons of 
the Sultan, who had kept him company till the last moment, succeed¬ 
ed in escaping the Mongols. Nevertheless, the circumambulation of 
the Caspian sea by Yeme and Subetai ranks as one of the great feats 
of military history. Their army of 30,000 was really insufficient for the 
conquest of the region, and very often Yeme and Sahetai had to 
march separately. They resorted to massacres wherever they could, in 
order to create an atmosphere of tenor in which provisions may be 
forthcoming. Ultimately after plundering Azerbaijan and Iraq, they 
marched north through Darbend, a narrow passage between the 
Caucasus mountains and the Caspian sea, and returned to join 
Chengiz by way of the Qipchaq steppe, north of the Caspian. The 
real importance of this campaign lay in its exploratory character in 
northern Iran. Several important Mongol armies were destined to try 
this path again. 

TULUl’s CONQUEST OF KHURASAN AND MERV 

Chengiz had kept his youngest son, Tului, with him. But after the 
massacre at Balkh, he gave Tului one man from every unit of ten and 
sent him to conquer Khurasan and, in particular, to lay waste the 
great cities of Merv, Naishapur and Herat. Tului, who was destined 
to end his life as a wretched and paralytic drunkard, mortally afraid 
of the spirits of those whom he had killed, was singularly inhuman 
and efficient at this stage of his life. Opinion in Khurasan was keenly 
divided between those who wished to submit and those who insisted 
on resistance to the bitter end. Also fear of the Mongols had brought 
a lot of people to the Merv valley, including 70,000 Turkomans. Tului 
made short work of the Turkomans and compelled the city to submit. 
Then by an act of terrible barbarity, he crushed all opposition. All the 
inhabitants of Merv, both men and women, were brought out, kept 
on the plain for four days and nights and then ordered to be put to 
death. Every Mongol soldier had to execute three to four hundred 
persons. One Saivvid Izzuddin Nasseba, along with some friends who 
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had escaped the massacre, passed thirteen days and nights in count¬ 
ing such corpses as they could easily discover. The total came to one 
million and three hundred thousand (February 1221). This does not 
seem to be an exaggerated figure in view of the fertility of the Merv 
valley. But people collected in the city again and again and were 
repeatedly destroyed. 


NA ISHAPUR 


Naishapur seems to have made terms with Yeine, but the recur¬ 
ring Mongol demands for provisions had driven the people to acute 
distress. Now that the complete destruction of Khurasan cities had 
been decided upon, an excuse for attacking Naishapur was not diffi¬ 
cult to find. While Tului was attacking Merv, Toghachar Kurgen, a 
son-in-law of Chengiz, appeared before Naishapur with an army of 
10,000. He was shot dead by a stray arrow, and apologists for Mongol 
misdeeds have found in this a justification for the complete destruc¬ 
tion of Naishapur. While waiting for Tului" $ arrival, Toghachar" s 
army withdrew to attack smaller towns. Sabzwar (also called Baihaq) 
was captured after three days of severe fighting, a general massacre 
was ordered and 70,000 corpses were counted. Two other cities, 
Nuqan and Qar, were also conquered and their inhabitants slaughter¬ 
ed. Tului on his arrival refused to accept the submission of Naishapur. 
So the battle commenced on Wednesday (7 April 1221) and by 
Saturday the citv-ramparts were in Mongol hands. All the inhabitants 
were brought out and slaughtered; Toghachar s wife then entered the 
city with her escort and slew those who had survived. Even cats and 
dogs were not spared. 


The only inhabitants of Naishapur left alive were forty artisans, 
who were taken to Turkistan on account of their skill. For seven 
, days and nights water was flown into the city so that barley may 
be sown there. It is said in some histories that the dead were 
counted for twelve days and that there were one million and forty 
thousand corpses, apart from the corpses of women and children/^ 


The corpses of men had, for this purpose, been piled up in sepa¬ 
rate heaps from those of women and children. Nothing remains now 
on the site of the great historic city. T have shot sandgrouse within 
the area surrounded by the broken-down walls of ancient Naishapur, 
and I saw crops of barley growing in unconscious imitation of the 
Mongol sowings’, Sir Percy Sykes tells us in his History of Persia A- 


11 Rauzatus Safa, Vol. V, 37. Persian text. 

12 History of Persia, Vol. II, 81, 
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tiere are two large mounds in the area covered with earth, con¬ 
sisting probably of the rubble of Naishapur houses collected by the 
local levy; for this operation was necessary before the city could be 
converted into sown fields. 


H ERAT 

Malik Shamsuddfn Jurjani, whom Alauddin Khwarazm Shah had 
placed in charge of Herat with about a hundred thousand soldiers, 
swore that he would under no circumstances submit to the Mongols 
and Tatars. So a stem struggle followed on Tului’s arrjval. But when 
the Malik died, opinion among the garrison was divided. Finally, 
when Tului personally spoke to them from the * moat and assured 
them with fearful oaths that he would be content with half the tribute 
they used to pay to the Khwarazm Shah, they decided to submit. 
Tului put to death some 12,000 soldiers who were in the service? of 
Sultan Jalaluddm Mankbami, placed Shahzada Malik Abu Bakr in 
charge of the administration, subject to the control of a Mongol 
shuhna , Mantakatai, and then returned to join his father at Taliqan. 

But when Jalaluddin Mankbarni, after reaching Ghazni and 
reorganizing his armv there, defeated a Mongol force at Par wan, 
rumour and wishful thinking interpreted this very temporary gain to 
mean a complete collapse of the Mongols. Both the Tahaqat-i Nasiri , 
a first hand authority for this region, and the RauZatus Safa tell us 
that the Musalmans of many cities of Khurasan rose in rebellion and 
put the Mongol shuhnas (kotwals) to death. Chengiz, taken aback by 
this sudden revolt, blamed Tului for not using his sword and spear 
effectively and sent Ilehikdai Novan with 80,000 men and clear in¬ 
structions to kill the whole population of Herat. Ilehikdai succeeded 
in reducing Herat after a siege of six months and seventeen days and 
forced his way into the city on a Friday morning (a.d. 1222). 'For 
seven clays the Mongols devoted themselves exclusively to killing, 
burning and destroying the buildings. A little less than one million 
and six hundred thousand of the inhabitants were martyred/ Ilchik- 
dai then proceeded against the fort of Kaliwayan, but he sent back a 
Mongol contigent of 10,000, who put to death about a hundred 
thousand Musalmans who had collected at Herat again. 

‘Ultimately only the Khatib , Maulana Sharfuddin, and fifteen other 
persons, whose names are recorded in the TarikhA Herat , were 
left. One of these fifteen came out of his hiding place after the 
Tatars had left. He seated himself before the (empty) shop of a 
sweet-meat seller ( hilwai ) and seeing no one within sight, he 
passed his hand over his face and exclaimed: “Thank God, I have 
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been able to breathe for a moment in peace.” Twenty-four persons 
from the suburbs of Herat joined them, and for fifteen years there 
was no one in die city or territory of Herat except these forty men. 
They lived in the dome of the mausoleum of Malik Ghiyasuddin, ° 
which the Mongols had not destroyed. For a time if anyone 
managed to survive in some hidden nook or corner in the region 
from the Oxus to the territory of Astrabad (in Mazendaran), be 
had to live on dry bread and carrion/ 14 

MARCH OF CHENG IZ TO THE INDUS 

Towards the end of the summer, 1221, Chengiz advanced south 
to the citv of Tirmiz on the northern bank of the Oxus. The people 
refused to submit. On the eleventh day the Mongols took the place 
by storm; Chengiz divided all the inhabitants among his soldiers for 
execution and the city-houses were levelled with the ground. He then 
fixed his winter-quarters at Kanqurt and Shuman, two places in 
Tajikistan, and sent his soldiers to subdue the territory of Badakhshan 
across the Oxus. In the spring of 1222 he crossed the Oxus himself. 
Balkh south of the Oxus, was then a prosperous city and the number 
of its notable inhabitants alone came to 50,000.!5 The inhabitants 
sent their representatives to Chengiz and submitted, but the sequel 
showed that in Balkh, as in the case of Herat later, Chengiz was not 
prepared to allow the inhabitants to survive. On the excuse that a 
census had to be taken, all the inhabitants were brought to a plain 
outside the citv-walls and there distributed among tbe soldiers for 
execution. 

Chengiz’s apologists justify his crime on the ground that Sultan 
Jalaluddin had established himself at Ghazni. So far as the cities of 
Khurasan and Afghanistan were concerned, the same fate awaited the 
inhabitants whether they submitted to Chengiz's demand or decided 
to fight. The garrison of the Taliqan fort refused to be lured by 
Chengiz Khan’s lying promises of survival in case of submission',.they 
fought day and night for six months and showed what proper leader¬ 
ship could have achieved. Chengiz Khan was helpless till the arrival 
of Tului enabled him to capture the fort. As was to be expected, no 
trace of the fort or the inhabitants was left. At Bamiyan the elder son 
of Chaghatai was killed by a stray arrow'. Chengiz in retaliation 
ordered his men to capture the place as soon as possible and to spare 
no living creatures—not even cats and dogs. The wombs of pregnant 

13 Probably the mausoleum of Sultan Ghiyasuddin Ghuri Is meant 

14 Rauzatus Safa, Vol, V, 38-39, 

15 Ibid 36. 
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en were cut open, the heads of babies were severed; and 
ramparts, palaces and houses were levelled with the ground.’ 16 

CAREER OF SULTAN JALALUDDIN MANKBARNI 

Alauddin Khwarazm Shah had assigned the conquered kingdom 
of Ghazni to his eldest son, Sultan Jalaluddin Mankbami, who, unable 
to find a footing anywhere else, reached Ghazni after a series of hair¬ 
breadth escapes. Here a Khwarazmian army of 50,000 had been 
stationed under Amin Malik and a Ghurian army under Saifuddin 
Ighraq also came to his support. Jalaluddin spent the winter at 
Ghazni but with the advent of the spring, 1222, he marched against 
the Mongol generals, Tekechuk and Mologhor, and defeated them at 
the battle of Parwan, a place on the border of Bamiyan. But the 
popular desire for an able leader against the Mongols was paralyzed 
by the anarchic behaviour of the chiefs. Amin Malik and Saifuddin 
Ighraq quarrelled over a horse; Amin struck Ighraq on the head with 
a whip, and because Jalaluddin was in no position to punish Amin 
Malik, Ighraq and the Ghurians left the Sultan in a body. They were 
destined to perish within two months at the hands of each other and 
the Mongols. But Jalaluddin’s strength was also shattered and he 
began to make arrangements for crossing the Indus and finding refuge 
in India. Chengiz’s army overtook him just as he was about to cross 
the river. Jalaluddin after fighting valiantly drove back the Mongols, 
who had hemmed him on all sides, and then turning round plunged 
his horse into the Indus and swam across it, holding his royal canopy 
in his hand. On reaching the other side, he pitched his canopy on the 
ground and sat down in its shade. Chengiz was surprised. 'Such a son 
must a father have!’ he remarked and ordered his Mongols not to 
shoot. 

Jalaluddin’s future career cannot be described here. He had left 
almost everything on the other side of the Indus—his family, his 
treasure and his troops. He attempted for a few years to establish 
himself in India but his repeated efforts having failed, he marched 
through Kerman to Isfahan and Tabriz, and after a career marked by 
vigour, corn-age and reckless personal valour, he was killed by some 
Kurds in 1231. Alone among the Muslim generals of his dav, he had 
at no time been afraid of meeting the Mongols. 

MONGOL CONQUEST OF GHUR 

A few words are necessary' to complete our account of the Mongol 
conquest of the former kingdom of Ghur. Uzbeg Ta'i was sent to 
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pixi^treSultan Jalaluddin Mankbarni; he was unable to find the Sultan 
but defeated Qubacha; he laid siege to Multan till the advent of the 
summer heat compelled him to return and he plundered the suburbs 
of Lahore on the way. The people of Ghazni submitted to Ogtai; 
nevertheless all of them, except the chosen artisans, were put to 
death. Chengiz ordered the Indian slaves in his camp to scour four 
hundred mans of rice each; after they had finished this work, they 
were all executed. 17 A contingent of Ogtai’s army was sent against 
Fimz Koh in 1222; the inhabitants were killed and Fimz Koh was 
completely destroyed. Sayafrud and Tulak seem to have been the 
only forts that survived Mongol investments, but most of their inhabi¬ 
tants were killed by Mongol troops when they came down after the 
sieges were over, 1 ® Alone among the forts of Ajam, Tulak succeeded 
in standing a siege of four years with success. Minhajus Siraj gives 
the names of five strong forts of Gharjistan; they were all conqueied 
by Ogtai's contingents in 1222. More interesting is the case of the 
inaccessible forts of Kalwan and Fiwar, situated opposite to each 
other about sixty miles from Herat. They were besieged by Sadi Jazbi 
and Arsalan Khan of Kayaliq. Seizing them bv force was not possible, 
but epidemics killed the garrisons of both forts in about a year and 
then the Mongols were able to capture them. 19 

The shoulder-blades of sheep, which he consulted, would not 
allow Chengiz to proceed to China by way of India; at the same time 
his agents informed him that the attitude of Tangut (Hsia) and the 
Kin was becoming hostile. Nevertheless, his homeward journey was 
leisurely. In the precincts of Samarqand he is said to have had dis¬ 
cussions with two Muslim scholars and expressed his agreement with 
the Islamic belief in God and all its four rites except the Haj. ‘Cod is 
everywhere, and you can find him everywhere. He further gave an 
order exempting Muslim religious leaders {imams) and qazis from all 
taxes. * - 


Chengiz Khan reached his homeland in 1224. His last years were 
devoted to the conquest of Tangut, but he died in Ramazan, a.h. 624 
(August 1227) before the conquest had been completed. He was 
buried in the usual manner of the Mongols, or rather of the steppe 
chiefs throughout the ages. It is the custom of these people', says 
Minhajus Siraj, 


17 Tabaqat-i Nami, Persian text, 361. A Persian man is meant; it would be 
roughly the amount of rice you could hold in your two hands. 

18 Ibicl , 364-70. Minhajus Siraj, who fought in Tulak, gives details about both torts, 

19 Ibicl. 357-60. 
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when one of their chiefs dies, they build under the ground a 
5 or a cell (stiffa) according to the status of the man, who has 
gone to Hell. They decorate the place with a throne, carpets, ves¬ 
sels and plenty of costly things. His arms and anything he was 
specially fond of are put there. Some of his women and slave- 
girls and any persons for whom he had greater affection than for 
all others are also placed in the cells. Then the place is filled up 
with the earth, and trees are planted above it, so that it becomes 
impossible to find the spot. This custom of theirs is very well 
known to all Musalmans/20 

Chengiz s death was kept secret for three months to enable his 
officers to complete the conquest of Tangut. The whereabouts of his 
grave are unknown. 

The man, who had gloried in dealing out death on the largest scale 
that history has recorded and had gloated over the rotting corpses of 
his enemies and made wine-cups of their skulls, was now summoned 
in his turn to be the victim of insects and worms. His position as the 
greatest criminal in human history cannot be questioned . He had seen 
life in all its phases, and his character and capacities had developed 
with experience. His ruthlessness had enabled him to unite the steppe 
uluses into a homogeneous unit by the complete annihilation of all 
rival chiefs. His high grade intelligence cannot be doubted nor his 
genius for organization. But his military victory in Ajam , as the pre¬ 
ceding account shows , was due primarily to his capacity for striking 
below the belt—in fact , to his meanness of character in attacking the 
civil population on a wholesale scale , a type of warfare which the 
sedentary Musalmans and Chinese had not expected. 

What the Musalmans suffered requires no further comment. But 
what about the shepherd-soldiers of the steppe, by whatever, name 
we may call them—Mongols, Tatars or Turks, 'who knew not the 
difference between the clean and the unclean? For them, as the 
future was to show, the whole enterprise had been an enormous 
swindle. The children and grandchildren of Chengiz Khan\ Juwavni 
wrote about 1259, 'are more than ten thousand, each of whom has his 
position ( rnuqam , status), yurt (territory), army and equipment/21 
Since the leaders of the local groups had been totally annihilated, the 
descendants of Chengiz and his officers dominated Ajam for a cen¬ 
tury and a half till Timur replaced them bv an official group of his 
own choice. But what of the ordinary fighting men?. Even victory 
meant death for many, while the spoils—fodder, cattle and the like, 

20 Ibid., 307. 

21 Tafikh-i Jahan Gusha , Persian text, VgJ> I, 31; Boyles Translation, Vol. I, 40. 
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v^hki^ihey collected—could not last. Gradually the steppe element 
among them died out, or, to use Napoleon’s favourite phrase, it was 
‘consumed’. An attempt was made—and not without success—-to 
Mongolize the unhappy Muslim levies, both Turks and Persians, who 
had been compelled to' join the Mongol armies and they gradually 
replaced the steppe element. .. 

Chengiz was tolerant in religious matters; he did not prevent Ins 
closest relations from embracing Christianity or Islam. But they were 
expected to continue his yasas —i.e. the supremacy of the steppe 
governing class along with its barbarous customs. To paint Chengiz 
Khan as a great legislator, after the manner of Sir Henry Howorth, 
is a terrible mistake. These yasas, no doubt, had a temporary value 
for conserving the supremacy of the steppe aristocracy. But a caieful 
examination of these yasas, which can be easily compiled from 
Persian sources, shows that none of them was a contribution to human 
progress. The criminal yasas are barbarous and their only object was 
to maintain a high standard of military discipline. Concerning civil 
rights there are no yasas at all. 

Still nothing succeeds like success. The total destruction of all 
independent and opposition leaders had ensured that for over a cen¬ 
tury all civil wars in Ajam would be between the descendants of 
Chengiz Khan and his officers, and that they would annihilate each 
other in the way he had taught them so well. 
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QA-ANS AND THE MONGOL ULUSES 

THE ULUSES 

Having no opponents left in the territory lie governed and which he 
reckoned as one years journey, Chengiz proceeded to teach his sons 
and relations the benefits of unity by the sort of arguments we find in 
Aesop’s Fables. They remembered his teachings for just twenty-four 
years; after that they began to kill each other with those refinements 
of cruelty which they had learnt from him. Chengiz/s idea seems to 
have been that his four sons and their descendants should have their 
Separate uluses (armies, hordes, kingdoms) and that the unity of his 
family and his empire should be maintained by a Qa-an, nominated 
by his predecessor and accepted by a QurUtai or Assembly of princes 
and high officers after his death. 

The expansion of the Mongol empire continued till Chengiz’s 
grandsons, Mangu, Halaku and Qubalai. Thereafter its separate parts 
began to shrink before their enemies. Chengiz had divided his empire 
between his four sons, but civil wars and revolutions mttde many 
changes. However, there were no enemies to fear, and we find the 
following uluses or kingdoms Under the descendants of Chengiz. 

(1) The White Horde: 

Juji, Chengizs eldest son, had been assigned the whole of the 
western steppe. He died during his fathers life-time. His eldest son, 
Orda, became the ruler of the White Horde, north-east of the Jaxartes. 
It was united with the Golden Horde bv Tughtamish Ghiyasuddin 
(1376-91). 1 

(2) The Golden Horde: 

Batu, the second son of Juji, ruled over the Golden Horde, which 
was destined to expand into Russia and eastern Europe and was the 
most fortunate of all the uluses. Its power was v crushed by Timur. 
Persian writers refer to it as Ulus-i Juji. 

(3) Mongolia : 

Since inheritance by Mongol law went to the youngest son, the 
uluses of Mongolia were inherited by Tului. The Ming dynasty, which 

1 Stanley Lane-Poole, Mohammad,an Dynasties , 321, This Horde had eight or nine 
mlers, but our Persian historians know little about it, 
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in China, established its supremacy over 
34 the descendants of Tului were mere 


(4) The Yuan Dynasty of China: 

When Mangu Qa-an came to the throne in 1248, he decided that 
one of his brothers, Qubalai, was to be thfe ruler of China and the 
other, llalaku, was to be the ruler of Iran. Two dynasties ruling 
China, the Kin and the I-Isia (or Tan gut), had been already over¬ 
thrown. Qubalai succeeded in overthrowing the Sung, the dynasty 
ruling southern China, by 1280. But the Yuan Dynasty founded by 
Qubalai was basically weak, and the Chinese drove the Mongols out 
,of their country in 1370. 

; (5) The II Khans of Irani 

Halaku succeeded in completing the conquest of Iran by 1258. 
His dynasty continued to govern the country till 1334. 

1(6) The Ogtai-Chaghatai Ulus : 

The original territory assigned to Ogtai is hard to discover; it pro- 
I bably extended from Lake Balkash to the frontiers of the Golden 
Horde. Chaghatai was given Trans-Oxiana and Turkistan. During the 
Quriltai of 1251, many Chaghatai and Ogtai princes were put to 
death, but they succeeded in establishing their joint sovereignty over 
Central Asia in the reign of Qubalai. Only the last two uluses concern 
us here. 

X II E MONGOL QA-ANS ; OGTAI 

After careful consideration Chengiz decided that his third son, 
Ogtai, was the proper person to succeed him as Qa-an arid he took 
the consent of Tului arid Chaghatai to this arrangement. Chengiz s 
choice was duly confirmed by a Quriltai held in 1229. Ogtai was less 
hard-hearted than his brothers, arid he was always so tipsy that they 
considered him to be generous. In the conquered territories there was 
eertainlv a lessening of the terror, but the expansion of the empiie 
continued with the customary massacres. An end was put to the Kin 
kingdom and the last ruler of that dynasty burnt himself to death. 
Subetai, the Mongol military genius, was sent with several princes, 
such as Kuvuk {son of Ogtai) and Mangu (son of Tului) to help Batu 
against the princes of eastern Europe. They managed to leach 
Saxony and their progress was murderous as usual. Chamurghan, who 
was sent to Iran, succeeded in breaking the power of Jalaluddin 
Mankbami and plundered Azarbaijan and Iraq. In India the Mongols 
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succeeded in plundering Lahore (1241), but the day after its fall news 
was brought that the great Qa-an’s heart had stopped beating during 
a fit of drunkenness. Tului had died of the same complaint a little 
earlier. Chaghatai died soon after. 

interregnum: turakina KHATUN: KAY UK 

Ogtai had nominated his grandson, Shirrnan, to succeed him but 
the matter had to be confirmed by a Quriltai and pending it, Ogtai s 
senior widow, Turakina Khatun, acted as regent. Turakina wanted her 
own son, Kayuk, to be elected; but as she was a woman with intense 
likes and dislikes and was moreover in the hands of a Muslim adven¬ 
turess, Fatima, anarchy reigned supreme at the Mongol centre for 
five years. 

Kayuk was elected Qa-an by the Quriltai of 1246. He put an end 
to his mother’s misgovemment and she died soon after. 2 But Kayuk 
was unfit for his high office, and could not keep the descendants of 
Chengiz Khan together. In 1248 Kayuk and Batu, the premier 
Chengezi prince who had not come to the Quriltai of 1246, began 
marching against each other, apparently with the intention of fight¬ 
ing. But when they were at a week’s journey from each other— 
Kayuk was to the north of Beshbaligh and Batu was at Ala-qama— 
Kayuk died suddenly at the age of forty-three. 

MANGO QA-AN 

Oil the pretext that he was suffering from gout, Batu summoned 
an informal Qunltai at his camp. He refused the crown for himself, 
but prevailed upon the princes present to accept Mangu, son of 
Tului, as their Qa-an. The princes of the Ogtai and Chaghatai branches 
had sent their representatives, who agreed with this decision. But 
when the formal Quriltai was held at Qara-Quram in 1251, these 
princes refused to come in spite of repeated summons; and on 1 July, 
the date fixed by the astronomers, Baraka, acting on behalf of his 
brother, Batu, placed Mangu on the throne. Later on some of the 
hostile princes came near the Quriltai encampment, but it was dis¬ 
covered in time that their carts were full of arms and it was suspected 
that they had planned a midnight attack on the princes, who were 
enjoying themselves at the Quriltai. They were tried, condemned and 
put to death. Mangu Khan, next, acting on the advice of Mahmud 

2 Kayuk was said to be a Christian but the following letter of his to Louis IX will 
give an idea of the sort of Christianity he professed: ‘God has commanded my ances¬ 
tors and myself to send our people to exterminate the wicked nations. You ask if I am 
a Christian. God knows! And if the Pope wishes to know also, he had better come and 
see/ ( Howorth, Vol. I, 165). 
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HaLaKU’S MARCH to IRAN 

7 Yalwai sent one army of a hundred thousand and another of twenty 
t thousand to capture the hostile princes, who had remained at ho . 

I Some seventy princes and high officers were put to death^atu the 
ruler of the Golden Horde, was friendly but independent. I he rest ot 
the Mongol empire was brought under. Mangus control. 

In accordance with the wishes of Chengiz and of Chaghatai hrm- 
self, the latter had been succeeded by his grandson, Qa™. HWaku- 
But Kayuk set aside Qara Halaku on the ground that a giandson had 
no right to supersede a son, and placed a son of Chaghatai, Yesu, wh 
was almost constantly drunk on the throne. Qara ^ku appeared 
at Malleus Quriltai and his throne was restored to him. But he die 
on his vvay home; Mangu settled the kingdom on Qara Halaku s son, 
but as he was a minor 8 Qara Halaku’s widow, Orgina, was asked to 
carry on the government. 

QUBALAI AND AK1Q BUQA 

Halaku completed the conquest of Iran during Mangu s reign, but 
Qubalai’s task was more difficult and Mangu marched to help his 
brother against the Sung. He died of dysentery in 1260. Q ubal !» a ‘ 
Peking, and after him his brother, Ariq Buqa, in Mongolia, proclaimed 
themselves Qa-ans after holding separate Qwftms. Mtei a eivd wa 
of four years, Ariq Buqa submitted to Qubalai in 1-64. His litc . 
spared and he died soon after. The descendants- of Chengiz were now 
governing the inhabited world from Peking to Hungary. But with the 
death Of Mangu, the Mongol central government vanished. 

IIALAKU’S MARCH TO IRAN 

Mangu made careful preparations to ensure his brothers success 
as the ruler or ‘Khan of Iran. All Mongol princes were aslced to send 

him two soldiers from every unit of ten. The . desolated 

Khurasan which had been administered successively by Chin limui, 
Arghun, along will, .ho whole 

the Punjab up to the Bavi, which the Mongols had seized, was trans 
ferret! to Halaku; arid all Mongol officers in these regions were directed 
t 0 take their orders from him. The decision was also taken to anni¬ 
hilate the Ismaili state of Alamut and thri caliphate of Baghdad. 

Rashiduddin says that Mangu had asked Halaku to spa e 
Caliph in case he was subservient; but there was always a da g 
the revival of the Caliph’s power and Halaku was quite determined 
to liquidate both states. But diplomacy required that heshopld first 
win over orthodox Muslim opinion by attacking the heretic state, and 

7hm a“ack Baghilad ft. ***; 

diplomatic traditions, which required the maximum of tem o 
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s with the minimum of fighting, induced Halaku to extend pro¬ 
mises of security both to Muslim rulers and their subjects, which he 
had no intention of keeping; and the fact that surrenders in all cases 
were followed by wholesale massacres rightly won him the reputation 
of a liar, whose promises were not worthy of consideration. But this 
aspect of his character was not clem to the world till after the fall of 
the Abbasid caliphate. 

ANNIHILATION OF THE HERETIC KINGDOM 
OF A LA M UT 

Though the enterprise was decided upon by the Quriltai of 1251, 
Halaku did not cross the Oxus till the spring of 1255. The delay was 
due to diplomacy rather than to laziness. Summons were sent to all 
the ‘sultans’ and bad shah s’ of Islam as well as the smaller fry asking 
them to send their contingents for the conquest of Alamut; if they 
failed to do so, the fate of Alamut would also be their fate. Important 
Muslim chiefs came personally. First came Shamsuddin Kert of Herat 
and after him Atabak Sa‘d from Fars and Izzuddin and Ruknuddin 
from Asia Minor (Rum). The Caliph sent a letter of submission but 
no troops, A Mongol army under Qaitu-Buqa, the senior officer of 
Halaku in this enterprise, had begun operating against the infidel forts 
in Qahistan in 1253. 

On 31 December 1253, Alauddin of Alamut was assassinated and 
bis son, Ruknuddin Khurshah, succeeded him. When the main 
Mongol army had reached Qahistan, Halaku’s ambassadors informed 
Khurshah that he was not responsible for the sins of his father and 
that no harm would come to him, provided he destroyed all his forts 
and then came down with his people and offered his submission. In 
spite of the madness and tyranny of Alauddin, the spirit of Hasan bin 
Sabbali still survived among the Ismailis, and a courageous ruler 
commanding the 105 in accessible forts of the Alamut kingdom could 
have brought the Mongols to their knees. But Ruknuddin was weak, 
spineless and inexperienced; lie made a show of dismantling some 
forts and asked for permission to come out after a year. Halaku, on 
his part, wanted to terrorize Khurshah into submission, to treat him 
well so that he may order the garrisons of all his other forts to sur¬ 
render, and then to execute them to the last man. 

On 3 November 1255, Halaku began to invest Maimun-Diz, the 
fort where Ruknuddin Khurshah was living, and gave him an ulti¬ 
matum of five days. The conquest of the fort did not prove easy, but 
Khurshah came to Halaku on 2 December 1255, and offered him all 
his treasures, which were not up to their popular reputation. Khur¬ 
shah was, for the time being, treated with great consideration: and a 
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of Halaku promising them security, backed by a command of 
Khursliah, induced the garrisons of the heretic hill-forts to come down 
and surrender themselves to the Mongols. But the fort of Lambsar 
(or Lamasar) held out for a year till it was paralyzed by an epidemic, 
and the fort of Girdkoh continued its resistance for full twenty years. 
This at least gives some indication of what brave leadership could 
have achieved. Khursliah fell in love with a Mongol girl and Halaku 
allowed him to marry her. Then he desired to go to Mangu’s court 
and Halaku allowed him to proceed. 

There are divergent stories of the manner of Khurshah’s death,’ 
Rashidnddin tells us, but according to the correct narrative when 
Mangu Qa-an heard of Khursliah s coming, he said, “Why is he 
coming here? He should be put to death as soon as possible.” He sent 
messengers who killed Khursliah on the way. On this side (in Iran) 
after Khursliah had been sent away, all his relations and followers— 
men, women and even children in the cradle—were put to death.’3 
A whole community of several hundred thousand, or possibly over a 
million, was slaughtered like cattle. Degenerate Muslim orthodoxy 
considered this a service to Islam. 

END OF THE A B B A S 11) CALIPHATE 

ft was next the turn of the orthodox caliphate’ of Baghdad. 
Halaku Khan summoned Baiju Nova.n, the successor of Chormughan, 
and gave him a sound scolding. ‘Apart from frightening the troops 
with the prestige and the dignity of the Caliph, what else have you 
done?’ Baiju explained that he had conquered the whole of Iraq till 
the frontiers of Rum (Asia Minor) but his troops were not sufficient 
for the conquest of Baghdad. Halaku fixed his headquarters at Hama- 
dan and began to prepare for the liquidation of the caliphate. An 
order was sent to the Caliph Mustasim telling him that he had acted 
disloyally in not sending any troops against the ‘heretics’ and that his 
safety now lay in destroying the ramparts of Baghdad and filling up 
the ditch; he was then to come to Halaku personally, but if that was 
not possible, he was to send his wazir, Muavyaduddin Alqami, and 
his Dawatdar (Ink-bearer). 

But would Halaku’s Muslim allies prove loyal to him against the 
caliphate? It was necessary to set an example that would leave the 
matter in no doubt. Husamuddin Akka, the Caliph’s governor of 
Dertang, had submitted to Halaku; after that he had begun intriguing 
with the Caliph and had undertaken, at a price, to defend Baghdad 

3 Jamiut Tawarikh , Paris edition, 1847, 65. (This edition only covers the career of 
Halaku.) 
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one hundred thousand horsemen, The Mongols., without reveal¬ 
ing that they had discovered his conspiracy, induced Akka and his 
garrison to come down from their fort by the same sort of false 
promises of security that they had made to Khursliah and the heretics; 
and once Akka and his garrison were in their power, the Mongols 
slaughtered them to the last man. Nasiruddin Tusi, the famous scien¬ 
tist whom Ilalaku consulted, advised him to pay no regard to popular 
rumours as to what would happen in case the Caliph was killed. 
Many companions of the Prophet had been martyred and many 
caliphs had been killed, but nothing cataclysmic had happened. The 
conquest of Baghdad would lead to one result only—Halaku would 
reign there in place of Must'asim. 

Meanwhile Baghdad was hopelessly divided between a peace- 
party led by the wazir, Muayyaauddin Alqami, and a war-party led 
by the Dawatdar and Sulaiman Shah. Both parties blamed each 
other, but neither party had a programme that could ward off the 
doom of Baghdad. The people 5 , says Rashiduddin, ‘were tired of the 
Abbasids and hated them/ So in complete ignorance of their own 
future, they developed no enthusiasm for the Caliph and the cali¬ 
phate. The wazir advised humble and effective submission, so that 
the Abbasid caliphate may outlive the Mongols as it had outlived 
other imperial dynasties; the Caliph was to send Halaku a substantial 
part of his treasures and to put Halaku s name in the Friday sermon 
and on the coins. 4 The Dawatdar said he would plunder these 
treasures as soon as they came out of Baghdad, and so nothing could 
be despatched. On the other hand, trained soldiers were not avail¬ 
able; the war-party could only enlist city-hooligans and the Caliph 
was unwilling to waste his treasures upon them. So nothing was done. 

Halaku started from Hamadan at the beginning of January 1357. 
Baiju and other officers were ordered to proceed against Baghdad by 
way of Mosul; Baghdad was to be surrounded on all sides, and parti¬ 
cular care was to be taken that no boats may be able to fly up the 
river Tigres. Halaku had no objection to prolonged negotiations while 
he was subduing the territory round Baghdad and maturing his mili¬ 
tary plans. The Caliph told him of the greatness of his dynasty, but 
also promised to pay a yearly tribute if Halaku would withdraw. 
'Having come all this way, Halaku replied, Tow can I return without 
seeing the Caliph? After I have met him personally, I will ask for his 

4 Since the wazir. Alqami, was a Shia ami Halaku appointed him to govern 
Baghdad after the Caliph had been murdered, the Sunnis have accused him of treason 
to his master. But there is no real justification for this charge. His advice was sincere, 
though the Mongols would have put an end to the caliphate, whatever the policy of 
Must'asixn. 
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When the Mongols had captured the ramparts the Cahphgaw^p 
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hundred persons related to him was killed. _ 

On 11 1 February the Caliph came out with his three sons arid three 
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ImSuSy anti 'howed no anger. Order dm people of 
Baghdad to throw off their arms and come out, so that I ma> ha 
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Caliph had a haram of 700 women and 1,000 servants. At repea 

5 Jamiut TawaiM, Paris edition, 92. 

7 Ove’nTqll 'is equal to a dram and three-sevenths. 



requests, one hundred of his women were left to him. The surviving 
citizens then sent a deputation asking for mercy and Halaku ordered 
the murders to be stopped. 


On 21 February 1258, Halaku inarched away owing to the stench 
of the decomposing corpses. 'Towards the end of the same day the 
Caliph was put to death with his eldest son and five servants in the 
village of Waqf/ 8 9 Next day all those who had come with him out of 
the Kalwazi Gate of Baghdad were martyred. None of the Abbasids 
found were left alive, apart from some who were not deemed worth 
considering 9 The end of the Abbasid caliphate has been considered a 
great event by later historians. But the only feeling among contem¬ 
poraries was that of regret. There were no political repercussions. The 
city of Wasit resisted and forty thousand of its inhabitants were 
massacred. The Mongol conquest of Iran and Iraq was now complete. 

C A P TUBE OF S Y RIAN CITIES 

The conquest of Syria and Egypt was an integral part of HalakuV 
plan and he started for Syria on 12 September 1259. The kingdom of 
Egypt had come into the hands of the Mameluks or slave-officers, but 
the cities and districts of Syria were ruled by the descendants of 
Salahuddin Ayyubi, the Muslim hero of the First Crusade. The rulers 
of Syria did not unite against the Mongol invader, though many of 
them fought bravely. The task of the Mongols in Syria was, therefore, 
simplified; it meant the reduction of cities and forts, one by one, with 
no field-force to fear. Aleppo resisted the Mongols for forty days but 
was captured in November/December 1259, and plundered for seven 
days. ‘Makrizi says that the streets were encumbered with corpses 
and the Mongols marched over them. The number of women reduced 
to slavery lie calculates at 100,000/1° 

The inhabitants of the fort of ITarim resisted the Mongols for a 
long time; Halaku promised them security, but when they came down, 
he ordered them all to be put to death. Malik Kamil, ruler of 
Miafariqain in Diarbekr, told Yeshmuth, son of Halaku, that his father 
w$s a liar and that he was not going to be deceived. Led by him the 
people of Miafariqain resisted the Mongols for a whole year but were 
ultimately driven to cannibalism for lack of provisions and forced to 
surrender. Malik Kamil was taken to Halaku, who ordered his flesh to 
be cut and put into his mouth till he died (1259). According to Rashid- 
uddin, Malik Kamil was a pious man, who earned his livelihood as a 

8 The mode of killing him was kept secret and it h useless guessing about it now. 

9 Jamiiit Taivarikh , 96. 

1.0 Howorth, History of the Mongols , Vo! Ill, 148. 
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(iv Malik Saul, ruler of Mardin, also informed Yeshmuth that he 
could not trust the word of the Mongols, but after the siege had gone 
on for eight months, Sa‘id was poisoned by his son, Muzaffaruddin, 
who decided to surrender. Halaku appointed hint in his father's place 
and Mardin was not plundered. Under these circumstances Malik 
Nasir, ruler of Damascus, fled to Egypt and the inhabitants made 
terms with the Mongols. 

EGYPTIAN VICTORY OVER THE MONGOLS 

Fast runners brought to Halaku the news of Mangu Qa-ar/s death 
in the summer of 1260. He was greatly distressed and decided to 
retire from Syria, leaving charge of it to Qaitu-Buqa. But before 
doing so, he sent an ambassador with forty servants to Qanduz, the 
king of Egypt, with the usual Mongol insolence: "God had granted 
the government of the world to the family of Chengiz Khan; Qanduz 
was, therefore, to submit, accept a tribute, present himself personally 
before Halaku and request for a Mongol shuhnU to represent Halaku 
in Egypt/ 

Qanduz and his people for once rose equal to the occasion. ‘The 
Mongol power is so great', Qanduz told his counsellors, 

‘that there is no degradation in submitting to it. But Halaku’s 
pledges and promises cannot be trusted. lie promised security to 
Khurshah, to the Caliph, to Husamuddin Akka and to the ruler of 
Irbil, but once they were in his hands, he put them all to death. 
There are three alternatives—migration of the whole people to the 
west, treaty and agreement with Halaku, or war. Now migration 
is inconceivable/ 11 

His officers added that agreement was equally impossible; so war 
was decided upon. At night they put Halaku s ambassador and his 
servants to death and then started on the campaign. Officers and 
soldiers of excellent calibre had been taking refuge in Egypt owing 
to the advance of the Mongols, and they were all available % for the 
struggle. Unless they succeeded in the war, Cairo would be a second 
Baghdad; Halaku had shown his criminal hand so often that any fur¬ 
ther deception was impossible. 

Baidar, the first Mongol commander they met, was driven back to 
the river Asi. ‘Qaitu-Buqa, the chief commander, who was at Antioch 
(Ba‘al Bakka). hastened against them with an army of about ten 
thousand like a river of fire with great confidence in his power and 
prestige/ In the, battle that followed on 3 September 1260, the 

II Jarrrfut Tawarikh , Paris edition, 1847, III, 
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^oLs were stupidly self-confident while the Egyptians sho\v 
rate tactical skill Qanduz, leading the centre, retreated and the 
Mongols followed, killing the Egyptians. Then three Egyptian contin¬ 
gents, who were hiding in ambush at three different places, jumped 
at the Mongols. ‘The battle raged from the morning to the afternoon 
prayer; it was impossible for the Mongols to make any further stand 
and they were defeated.’^ A number of Mongols had taken refuge in 
a reed-forest; the Egyptians killed them by burning the forest. Qaitu- 
Buqa was captured alive. According to Rashiduddin, Qaitu-Buqa 
fought bravely and also talked bravely after he had been captured. 
But when he threatened them with the wrath of Halaku, they cut off 
his head to prevent him from talking further nonsense, and sent it 
to Cairo. 

‘The victory of the Egyptians', says Sir Henry Howorth, was a 
turning point in world history/ Its importance lay in the fact that it 
liquidated the idea of Mongol invincibility and put an end to the 
further expansion of Mongol power. Within the regions under their 
sway the Mongols had barbarously put an end to all opposition, and 
their power could be maintained there for some generations; but they 
could only cross their frontiers hereafter at the cost of their heads. 
Damascus was set free after the Mongols had controlled it for seven 
months and ten days. ‘The Mongols were driven out of Syria till the 
river. The camp of Qaitu-Buqa Noyan was plundered and his women, 
children and followers were taken away as slaves. The (Mongol) offi¬ 
cers and tax-collectors in Syria were all killed, except the tax-collec¬ 
tors of Damascus, who had fled on the night the news arrived/ 13 

Halaku was in no position to retaliate. Batu, the Khan of the 
Golden Horde, had been succeeded bv his brother, Baraka in 1255 or 
1256. Halaku resented the ways of Baraka as the senior prince. 
Baraka, who had become a Musalman, had even more serious com¬ 
plaints against Hakku’s policy. Baraka’s general, Buqa, who ventured 
into the territory south of Darbend, was defeated. But when Halaku s 
son, Abaka, marched north beyond the river Terek, he suffered an even 
more severe defeat. Abaka fought from the morning to the afternoon 
on 13 January 1263, and then fled across the frozen Terek, but the ice 
gave way and many of his soldiers were drowned. 

Halaku had now to follow a defensive policy for he was surround¬ 
ed by enemies on all sides—Egypt, Baraka, and the newly risen power 
of tlie descendants of Ogtai and Chaghatai in Central Asia. A Mongol 
general, Sali, had captured Kashmir and sent plenty of captives from 


12 Ibid., 113. 

13 Ibid., 44. 
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there. 14 Blit Halaku was in no position to send help to his officers in 
the Punjab, and remained on peaceful terms with the kingdom of 
Delhi. He died on 8 January 1264, at the age of forty-eight. 


THE II KHANS OF PERSIA 


The descendants of Halaku, who exercised authority in Persia after 
him are known as 11 Khans’. They were eight in number—(1) Abaka 
Khan, son of Halaku (126*1-82); (2) Takudar Aghul, brother of Abaka; 
he accepted Islam but was overthrown by his nephew, Arghun, and 
murdered (1282-84); (3) Arghun Khan, eldest son of Abaka (1284-91); 
(4) Gaikhatu Khan, son of Abaka (1291-95), killed by rebels; (5) Bairlu 
Aghul killed by Ghazan after he had been on the throne for eight 
months; (6) Ghazan, son of Arghun (1295-1304); (7) Aljaitu Khan 
Khuda-Bandah, son of Arghun (1306-16); and (8) Abu Sa id Khan, son 
of Aljaitu (1316-34). Abu Said ascended the throne at the age of 
twelve and after his death the central government disappeared. In 
the same year (1334) Timur was born. 

The traditions of family good-will desired by Chengiz Khan had 
vanished after Mangu’s massacres of 1251. Among the 11 Khans, as 
Rashiduddin remarks, succession, even when it was legal, had to be 
ensured by the sword. The same insecurity appeared among the highest 
officers. Since the whole country had been thoroughly plundered, and 
no proper attempts at reconstruction had been made, the vvazirs could 
not honestly perform the duty of balancing the budget; and as a result 
the vvazirs of the 11 Khans’ were dismissed after short periods of office 
and put to death on the ground that they had embezzled public 
money. It is said that only one wazir escaped with his life, and among 
the vvazirs killed were Shamsuddin (the elder brother of Alauddin Ata 
Malik fuwayni) and the great historian, Rashiduddin. Add to it, there 
was a constant conflict between the higher Mongol nobles and the 
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11 Khans’. Malik Nauroz, a son of Malik Arghun, who had governed 
Khurasan for thirty years under the old regime, contributed, greatly 
to putting Ghazan on the throne and then proceeded to fill up all the 
highest offices of the state with his own relations, so that he may remain 
in supreme control. Ghazan in retaliation ordered Nauroz and most 
of his relations to be put to death. Malik Chaupan, the premier officer 
of Abu Said Khan, was killed along with many of his relations in the 


same manner. 

Takudar Aghul, brother of Abaka, accepted Islam and took the 
title of Sultan Ahmad. The rebellion against him may have been partly 
due to resentment against his conversion. But when Ghazan accepted 


14 Ibid., 44 . 
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imcler the name of Mahmud, public opinion was ripe for the 
change and most of his officers also became Musalmans. But it must 
be clearly understood that mere conversion did not mean the rejection 
of the yams of Chengiz or the acceptance of the principle of the 
sanctity of human life, which is the essence of all great religions but 
which the tjasas completely ignore. Thus Ghazan’s reign was marked 
by a terrible role of executions and there is hardly a page of Rashid- 
udclin (his official historian) without the notice of the execution of 
tome public functionary.T5 Both rulers and nobles killed each other 
with all the refinements of cruelty. 

Under these conditions the T1 Khans’ had to follow a defensive 
foreign policy dictated by their weakness. They had neither an efficient 
army nor a loyal people nor enough money in their treasury. Bad 
relations with Egypt had been inherited from Halaku and victory on 
the whole lay with the Egyptians. Abaka was unequal to the Egyptian 
Baibar, who inflicted a crushing defeat on the Mongols at Ablestin in 
Rum on 16 April 1277. Abaka thought there would be a chance for 
him after Baibar s death and he sacked Aleppo for two days in 1280. 
But his general, Mangu Timur, suffered a crushing defeat and Abaka 
found a solution for In’s troubles by drinking himself to death. The 
only other 11 Khan who could challenge the Egyptians seriously was 
Ghazan. A showy victory-in 1299 enabled him to hold Syria for about 
a hundred days, and Damascus and the countryside were plundered 
in the usual Mongol manner But in 1303 the' Egyptians inflicted a 
terrible defeat on Ghazan s armv outside Damascus; only one man 
out of ten returned home and his distress at this defeat probably 
hastened Ghazan’s death at the early age of thirty-three. 

From the east, Burraq, a Chaghatai ruler, attacked Khurasan and 
conquered most of it in 1267-68, and Abaka, who was at war with 
the Egyptians, offered to hand over the territory of Ghazni up to the 
Indus to Burraq in order to secure peace. But Burraq unwisely rejected 
the offer; he was badly defeated in a battle near Herat and was driven 
back to Traris-Oxiana, where he died in 1X71 after becoming a Musal- 
man. Frontier skirmishes between the T1 Khans’ and the Ogtai- 
Chaghatai princes of Central Asia thereafter became an annual affair. 
The T1 Khani* officers also kept tinkering at the Indian frontier with 
their own resources and on their own responsibility; and traitors to 
the kingdom of Delhi, who came to them for help, had to return 
disappointed. 

When Sultan Abu Said Khan died in 1334 without leaving any 
male issue, the central government of the 11 Khans’ came to an end, 

15 Ho worth, History of the Mongols, Vol. Ill, 421. 
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4s accepted on principle that only a descendant of Halaku coulc 

_a 'fihan’, but Ghazan had decimated the royal family so thoroughly 

that nearly all princes directly descended from Halaku were living in 
greater or lesser obscurity. So rival groups of officers put up rival Khans 
and fought under their banners, but they denied to their Khans even 
the semblance of power. The country was disturbed by their constant 
conflicts but no group could establish its authority over the whole 
country till Timur appeared on the scene. The rise of the Muzaffarid 
dynasty in southern Persia, whose greatest ruler, Shah Shuja, was a 
patron of the poet, Hafiz, would have been a blessing, but unfortu¬ 
nately die princes of this dynasty were in the habit of killing each 
other, and the country could not get from them the peace it so badly 
needed. 

THE OGTAI AND CHAGHATAI RULERS OF 
CENTRAL ASIA 

It is difficult to piece together a connected history of the Ogtai- 
Chaghatai uluses of Central Asia, who made such desperate attempts 
to conquer India during the reign of Alauddin Khalji.l6 When Mangu 
died in China in 1260, Orgina, widow of Qara Halaku, who was 
governing the ulus of Chaghatai with the help of Habsh Amid and 
his son, Nasiruddin, took the side of Ariq Buqa. But Ariq made the 
mistake of sending Ulghu, a grandson of Chaghatai, to this region. 
Orgina withdrew to Qara-Quram, but after the fall of Ariq Buqa she 
returned to her former territory and married Ulghu. 

Then a new figure, Qaidu, son of Khash, son of Ogtai, appeared on 
the scene. ‘Qaidu, says Barthold, ‘must have been one of the most 
remarkable Mongol rulers.’ But our information about him is scanty. 
His father had died of drunkenness; so he never touched any intoxi¬ 
cant. He was a true Mongol in appearance and had (according to 
Rashiduddin) only nine hair in his beard. He was with Ariq Buqa in 
the troubled years, 1260-64, but when Ariq decided to go and submit 
to Qubalai, Qaidu refrained from going with him and claimed the 
hereditary Qa-anship of Ogtai. He seems to have created an army out 
of nothing, but the courage and discipline of his army became pro¬ 
verbial. ‘He did not sacrifice the interests of the civil population to 
the army, whose prosperity reached a high standard during his 
reign.’ 17 

Qaidu had to struggle hard with Ulghu, who died in 1265 or 1266. 

^ 10 Barthold’s Semirechye brings together all the scattered facts that can be dis- 

covered in Persian works. Marco Polo refers to Qaidu as a great Khan. Howorth and 
Mirkhond have also collected what they could, but much remains to be done. 

17 Barthold: Semirechyc, 124. 
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nun him Mubarak Shah, a son of Qara Halaku and Orgina, was pro 
claimed Qa-an. Qubalai resented this claim and sent an army against 
Mubarak under a Chaghatai prince, Burraq, who defeated and sup 
pressed Mubarak. Burraq and Qaidu first fought two battles and then 
held a Quriltai on the bank of the Jaxartes, where they decided to be 
andas or closest friends. For the expansion of their joint empire, Burraq 
invaded Khurasan but was defeated and returned to die in 1271. In 
1282 Qaidu selected Dawa Khan, a son of Burraq, to be joint-ruler with 
him. The two Khans had to fight on all fronts, but they had the most 
prosperous region of the Mongol empire in their hands and then powei 
expanded. ‘Following the example of Chengiz, Qaidu formed military 
divisions under the command of his sons. In the last years oi his life 
he entrusted to them the defence of the marches of his kingdom. Urus 
was in command of the Chinese frontier, Bev Kecher on the border of 
the Golden Horde and Sarban in Afghanistan, from whence the 
troops of Qaidu and Dawa gradually dislodged the forces of the 
"II Khans” T8 . 

Dawa seems also to have followed a similar policy. The two Khans 
made a strong effort to expand into India, the frontiers of which down 
to the Ravi had probably come into their hands a little before the 
accession of Alauddin Khalji in 1296; but the enterprise, though conti¬ 
nued for several years, failed disastrously. 19 Qaidu probably died in 
1301 and was succeeded by his son, Chapai-. Dawa survived till 1306. 
Thereafter the Mongols of Central Asia were too busy in fighting each 
other to think of foreign lands. Alauddin Tarmshirin Khan, who 
ascended the throne in 1326, invaded India and seemed, for a time, to 
carry all before him. But the invasion was a mistake for his power was 
too weak at home. In 1332 a revolt was led against him by one Bazan, 
also a Muslim, on the ground that he neglected the Chengizi yams. 
Tarmshirin tried to fly to Ghazni, but he was captured and sent to 
Bazan, who put him to death. 

It is not possible to give an account of all the complicated affairs 
of Central Asia here. In a.h. 733 (1332-33), Qiran Sultan Khan mounted 
the throne, but he. was cruel and bloodthirsty; it is said that when he 
called an amir to a Quriltai, the latter would first make his will and 
then go to the Khan. In a.h. 746 (1345-46) Amir Qazghan, who held 
the territory of Shali Serai, north of the Oxus, led a rebellion of the 
discontented amirs against the Khan. Qazghan was defeated in the first 

18 I hid., 128. , _ , 

19 Ziauddin Barani in his TarikhJ Firuz Shahi shows no knowledge of any Khan 
after Halaku. But he refers to Qutlugh Khwaja as the son of Dawa, Khan of Mawaraun 
Nahr. Amir Khusrau in his Khdzainul Fvttih refers to the ‘carrion-eaters of Qaidu 
(Persian text, 36). 
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%\m&{\nd lost an eye, while the Khan moved to Qarshi. But Qazghan 
chafienged the Khan a second time, and Qiran was defeated and put to 
death after he had ruled Trans-Oxiana and Turkistan for fourteen lunar 
years. Thereafter the central government came under the control of 
Amir Qazghan; he first gave the Khanship to Danishmand Ughlan, a 
descendant of Ogtai Khan, but after two years he put Danishmand to 
death and gave the Khanship to Bayan Quli Ughlan, son of Surghuda, 
son of Dawa Khan. 

Qazghan is declared by the historians to have been a good ruler and 
a brave warrior. He marched in 1351 against Malik Miuzzuddin of 
Herat, who had begun to behave like a sovereign prince, but accepted 
his submission out of regard for the welfare of the people. About the 
same time his son, Amirzada Abdallah, conquered Khwarazm. In 1359 
Qazghan was assassinated while hunting by his son-in-law, Qutlugh 
Timur Baraldai. His son, Abdullah, who seems to have been accepted 
as his successor, proved utterly unworthy of the post. Among other 
things, he put Bayan Quli Khan to death, because he wanted to take 
possession of the Khan’s wife and to put Timur Shah Ughlan, son of 
Bisun Timur, in his place. 

In order to punish Abdullah, Amir Bayan Saldoz marched from 
Hisar Shadman to Samarqand and was joined on the way by Amir Haji 
Birlas at Kish. Abdullah was defeated; he fled across the Oxus to Indrab 
and died there some time later. Timur Shah, the Khan, was put to 
death for no fault of his own. Bayan Saldoz and Haji Birlas could have 
established their power over Trans-Oxiana had they the energy and the 
capacity to do so. But Saldoz, though mild and humane in character, 
was too much devoted to the wine-cup and was hardly sober for a 
week during the year; Amir Haji Birlas, as the future was to show, was 
thoroughly incompetent. As a result the central power vanished, and 
the officers in charge of the eight or nine districts of Trans-Oxiana 
began to behave like independent war-lords. Yezdi, the official historian 
of Timur, enumerates them as follows—(I) Haji Birlas at Kish; 
(2) Bavazid Jalair at Khojend; (3) Amir Husain, son of Musalla, son 
of Amir Qazghan, was in possession of some territories and strove to 
attain to the power exercized by his grandfather; (4) Uljai Bugha 
Saldoz at Balkh; (5) Muhammad Khwaja Apardi at Shaburghan; 
(6) Kaikhusrau at Khatlan; (7) Aljaitu Apardi at Arhang; and (8) Khizr 
Yasuri at Samarqand. Add to it, Badakhshan was in the hands of petty 
rulers, called shahs, who secure in their high mountains, ignored all 
external authority. ‘Every amir and novan, wherever he was,’ Yezdi 
remarks, considered himself leader and sovereign and raised the 
banner of oppression and independence.’ 

Meanwhile Turkistan (called Jattah by the historians of the period) 
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aaa-Separated itself from Trans-Oxiana. While in Trans-Oxiana almost 
Mongol settlers had been converted to Islam and some of the 
leaders of the Jattah also had Muslim names, our authorities state that 
a large part of the Jattah Mongols had not been converted to Islam. 
Also Turkistan or Jattah had its own Khan, Tughluq Timur Khan, son 
of Ughul Khwaja, son of Dawa Khan, who considered himself entitled 
to rule Trans-Oxiana also. 


VI. AMIR TIMUR 


CRIMES, APOLOGIA AND CONFESSIONS 

Among the 'killers’ who have claimed to belong to the Prophets 
creed, Amir Timur Gurkan, entitled the Sahib Qlran (Lord of Fortune), 
has surpassed all others with reference to the murder of peaceful non- 
combatant Muslims and, in a much smaller degree, non-combatant 
non-Muslims, who were beheaded by his orders or put to death in 
more original ways. 

It was a well-known fact that after a reign of thirty-six years 
(1370-1405), characterized by unrivalled military and political successes 
and world-wide murders, Timur had gone to his account with a tor¬ 
tured mind, because crimes of this type cannot (according to Islam 
or any other creed) be forgiven merely owing to the repentance and 
prayers of the criminal. Also in the countries he had ravaged the 
Arabian lands, in particular, where he was regarded as an anti-Muslim 
monster, a barbarian and a Hell-hound—there were not only murmurs 
of relief at his death but very audible curses of the dead tyrant. It 
was obvious that a good part" of these curses would go into the his¬ 
torical literature of the Arabs and damn Timur for all time. Mean¬ 
while the Timurid empire had vanished, the only remnants being 
the minor kingdoms of Herat, Fars, Trans-Oxiana and Kabul. Timur 
had left thirty-six descendants at the time of his death and the family 
had remarkable power of multiplying; nevertheless, the Timurid 
princes kept killing each other or were beheaded by their enemies. 
Under these circumstances Mirza Shah Rukh of Herat and his son, 
Sultan Ibrahim of Fars, thought it necessary to bring out an official 
history of Timur—the Z afar Name of Sharafuddin Ali Yezdi—based 
upon the Chaghatai official records, information given by officers 
acquainted with facts and, finally, on royal decisions. r fhe work was 
published nineteen years after Timur’s death. 

The Zafar Naina is intended to praise and justify Timur but, if 
the sugar-coating put for the sake of his royal patrons is taken away, 
Yezdi’s Z afar Nama becomes a charge-sheet'against one of the world’s 
greatest criminals. 1 

1 The greatest of anti-Timurid works is the Ajaibul Maqdur fi Ahwat-i Timvr of 
Ibn-i Arab Shah in Arabic. Gibbon characterizes it as ‘malevolent’ on account of its 
hostile expressions, but there can be no doubt that Ibn-i Arab Shah expresses the 
opinions of his educated contemporaries about Timur. But since, in spite of his efforts, 
he had not the correct facts which were available to Yezdi, I have preferred to base 
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At a time when the truth was remembered by thousands 
(? millions)/ Gibbon remarks, a manifest falsehood would have implied 
a censure on Timurs real conduct/ 2 Yezdi, therefore, admits the great 
massacres and destructions of Timur so that he may hide his smaller 
crimes. An attempt is made to justify Timur on the following lines, all 
of which end in a blind alley. 

(a) Yezdi s work is full of Quranic verses, mostly irrelevant. The 
implication seems to be that Timur s life was directed by Quranic 
ideas. But the following well-known verse, which was bound to come 
to the mind of any of his readers acquainted with the Quran, is totally 
ignored: 'And he who kills a Musalman intentionally, his punishment 
is Hell, and it is a bad destination/ Is this a suggestion by silence? 

(b) This Universe is a manifestation of the One in the Many. The 
organs of the human frame, a microcosm of the Universe, are kept in 
order by the human mind. In the same way the power and authority 
of the monarch keeps society in order. On the basis of this weak simile 
and a misinterpreted verse of the Quran, Yezdi expects us to accept 
the following conclusion; 

As successful monarchs and world-conquering heroes have a com¬ 
plete portion of Divine favour—'And We have sent you as Our 
deputies ( khalifa ) on the earth”, the Quran says 3 —the Divine 
attributes of terror and kindness find their final expression through 
this highly honoured and distinguished group. Sometimes the 
lightning of their anger begins to fall and they burn the world 
with their wrath or overthrow a whole country, but when the wind 
of (Divine) favour begins to blow, they light' a thousand lamps of 
mercy with their kindness and make a whole world prosperous/^ 

But since such an argument would have justified every crime, 
provided it was committed on a large scale, like the crimes attributed 
to the Pharoahs by the Quran, it is not pressed home. It was, however, 

this chapter on Yezdi s official work. In India everything that was derogatory to Timur 
was suppressed, e.g. the last part of Afif’s Tarikh-i Firm Shahi. The so-called 'Institutes 
( Tuzuk ), consisting of two parts, Policy ( Kankaj) and Regulations, in which Timur is 
made to speak in the first person, are proved by their internal evidence to be the 
absurd compilation of later times, But an Indian pilgrim, Abu Talih Husaini, succeeded 
in rescuing a fragment of the confidential Autobiography prepared at Timur s order 
in Turkish verse; this work has survived in spite of being proscribed by Shah Jahan 
and I have had no hesitation in using it. An Id-gah inscription cursing Timur has also 
survived in Delhi. 

2 Gibbon: Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Chapter LXV, 

3 The Quran (as already noted) says this not about kings ( maliks ) but about man, 
who alone among all living creatures is required to live according to a moral law . 

4 Zafar Nama , Vpl. II, 253-54. 
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up later oil by Abul Fazl with reference to Akbar, but on a 
different plane. 

(c) The following statement about Timur is repeated again and 
again: 

The real character of His Majesty was inclined to justice and the 
promotion of the prosperity of the people and the object of his 
high ambition was the building up of territories. The terror dis¬ 
played and the destruction wrought occasionally by his world- 
conquering troops was due to the necessities of conquests, for 
countries cannot be annexed without punishments and the 
establishment of prestige/ 5 

But the term occasional’ can hardly be applied to the plunder 
which his army collected year after year. ‘The officers of the victorious 
troops’, Sharafuddin admits, were better provided and wealthier than 
the officers of other days/ And as to the soldiers, it was understood 
on both sides that Timm s high standards of military discipline would 
be relaxed when his genius and their toils had made the plunder of 
a rich city or a rich countryside possible. Some misbehaviour of the 
conquered people could always provide an excuse, and where even 
this was hard to find, they could, like the inhabitants of Damascus, 
be punished for the crimes of their supposed ancestors several cen¬ 
turies earlier. Yezdi makes the most he can of Timur’s very meagre 
constructive work, 

(d) Another line of argument, repeated quite often, is to make 
Fate or Destiny responsible for Timurs crimes. If prosperous cities 
were destroyed, it was because God bad so willed it from the begin¬ 
ning of Time. Did Yezdi expect us to forget that this sort of justifica¬ 
tion is available for every crime and every criminal? 

There was a latent contradiction in Timur’s life. Ibn-i Arab Shah 
is correct in saying that the yasas of Chengiz and the traditions of 
the Mongols were fundamental to Timur’s character and pplicy, and 
that the Quran and Muslim traditions did not matter except as exter¬ 
nal forms. Nevertheless, his father and grandfather had been pious 
Muslims and lie had been brought up in a Muslim atmosphere. So 
towards the end of his life, when he was face to face with death, his 
mind began to be tortured by the thoughts of the crimes he had 
committed. 

Clavijo, visiting Sainarqancl about the end of his reign, found 
Timur inaccessible, though his officers would not say that he was ill, 
Abu Talib Ilusaim in his fragment of Timur’s Autobiography refers to 


5 Ibid., 449. 
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two very horrid dreams of Timur at this time. 6 First, Timur dreamt 
that he was sitting on an elevation while the people, whom he had 
murdered, assuming hideous shapes, had formed a large circle which 
was gradually closing round him. When he had been nearly surround¬ 
ed, Timur woke up in a fright. He wrote to his pir (religious guide), 
and the latter advised him to be more careful about his prayers and 
religious rites. But the second dream left Timur no margin of hope. 
He dreamt that he was before a great diwan or office and went in to 
enquire about the country whose revenue records were kept there. 
‘We do not keep the revenue records of any country but of human 
lives’, he was told. ‘How much life is left to me?’ he enquired. 
‘Hardly any’, was the answer. This time even his religious guide could 
give him no consolation. 

The facts were so well known that it was impossible to hide them; 
so Yezdi tried to put them in the best perspective possible ; 

‘When the power of the Sahib Qiran rose through Divine assist¬ 
ance, the inhabited world had been under the firm power of tribal 
chiefs (mulukut tawqif) and various types of (petty) rulers for several 
years; and as the wars and struggles of the rulers of cities and dis¬ 
tricts are bound to ruin and destroy the people, peace and security 
had disappeared from the countries and the great land-routes. Rob¬ 
bers had obtained control of the countryside and lawless tyrants of 
the cities, and the affairs of -mankind had deviated totally from the 
path of rectitude. When in the human body, which is the epitome of 
the universe, poisonous elements accumulate and health declines, it 
is obvious that cure is not possible without strong purgatives, which 
throw out the diseased material. And when the diseased material is 
thrown out suddenly, many healthy tissues are also lost with it. 

‘Since Divine destiny had pre-ordained that the affairs of the 
world would be brought back to normal conditions through the sweet 
and bitter sharbat —the kindness and the terror—of the unrivalled 
Sahib Qiran, God’s kindness elevated him above his fortunate con¬ 
temporaries and miraculously distinguished him with the grant of 
dominion. Consequently, by" God’s guidance, the claim for world- 
conquest and world-dominion began to germinate in his mind, and 
owing to Divine assistance he conquered the great countries of the 
world in a very short time. He seized them from the cruel tyrants of 
the time, adorned them with justice and equity and spread the carpet 
of peace in such a way that if a lonely man travelled with a vessel 
full of gold and silver from east to west, he would not be molested by 
robbers and wicked men. 

6 Manuscript in the Muslim University Library, 





CHIMES, APOLOGIA AND CONFESSIONS 


ut in the course of these events, as has been described in detail 
in this Book of Victory, many horrible things—massacres, destruc¬ 
tions, plunder, enslavements—had to be ordered for the purpose of 
conquest. So when His Majesty returned with good fortune to his 
capital after the conquest of Syria, Rum and Georgia and the estab¬ 
lishment of his power over the whole of Iran from one end to the 
other, his eternal good fortune inspired him to make up for these 
faults by a holy war—“and one holy campaign is better than this 
world and all that it contains/’ Therefore after the marriage celebra¬ 
tions of his grandsons were over, he called the princes and amirs—in 
accordance with Quranic precept, “Consult them in your affairs to 
a special meeting and spoke as follows: “Almighty God has given me 
such good fortune that I have seized the world with my sword and 
I have subdued the kings of the world through force and terror. God 
be praised for it, for few kings have equalled me in the extent of their 
territory, the strength of their dominion, the proper execution of their 
orders and the large number of helpers and followers! And since such 
an object cannot be attained without terrorism, massacres and retalia¬ 
tions, during these campaigns and conquests, some events, which 
have led to the injury and distress of the people, have taken place as 
a matter of necessity. At this moment I am determined to do some¬ 
thing to compensate for all these sins (isms). The virtue which every- 
mans hand cannot perform is war with kafirs (non-Muslims) and the 
overthrow of infidels, for this requires both power and prestige. It 
seems proper that I should take the army, owing to the campaigns of 
which these crimes have been committed, to China and Cathay, 
which are realms of infidelity, wage a holy war, destroy their fire- 
temples and idol-temples and build mosques and houses of (Muslim) 
worship in their place. Then, may be in accordance with the Quranic 
verse, ‘Good things remove evil things’, this will lead to the forgive¬ 
ness of my faults.” ’ 7 

The above argument is summarized by Gibbon as follows: The 
torrents which he had shed of Muslim blood could be expiated only 
by the destruction of an equal number of infidels/ But the Lord in 
His mercy had decided to save China, and the hand of death struck 
down Timur 'with his sins full blown* at Otrar. 

CAUSES OF Timur’s SUCCESS 

It is not difficult to point out the main causes that made Timurs 
career possible. There was no large territorial authority for him to 
challenge; he could overthrow the district war-lords one by one 


7 Yezdi, Zafar Narmh, Vo! II, 627-31. 
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them. 


there was not the slightest danger of a combination between 


Secondly, trained soldiers of a very high standard could be had in 

^ num b er ; most of the peaceful inhabitants turned into levies 
(hushr ) by Chengiz and his successors must have perished, but those 
who survived had probably become professional soldiers. In any case 
Timur s recruiting officers had no difficulty in finding the soldiers he 
wanted and for the fixed time he wanted. But it was understood that 
within this time, short or long, they would get enough plunder to last 
them for the rest of their lives; and Timur knew well enough that if 
his soldiers did not get the plunder they wanted, he would not be able 
to get recruits later on. 

Thirdly, in the countries conquered by the Mongols—Trans- 
Oxiana, Persia and Iraq—a Mongol governing class had been estab¬ 
lished; this class had been formally converted to Islam, but in most 
important matters it still lived by the traditions of the Mongols, which 
not only permitted but glorified wholesale massacres. Had any Muslim 
j uler before Chengiz ordered the wholesale destruction of cities, 
which had for centuries been the centres of Muslim culture and in¬ 
dustry, he would have been treated as a lunatic—disobeyed by his 
soldiers, deposed by his officers and put to death. But Chengiz had 
established the tradition of massacring peaceful city-inhabitants and 
fimui was able to continue the tradition. To these considerations we 
have to add the personal genius of Timur—^-capacity of learning from 
experience, extraordinary administrative and military skill, faultless 
judgement, ability to use and improve upon all the scientific inven¬ 
tions of his day, power to control his subordinates through punishments 
and rewards,, diplomatic trickery and craft, and, above all, a mixture of 
great daring and extreme caution so that we seldom find him taking 
a false step. 

It is obvious that achievements like Timurs, which were due to 
the unremitting labour of forty-six years, could be only possible for a 
nian blessed with excellent health, exuberant physical energy and a 
physical frame that could stand all the trials to which it was subject¬ 
ed in ceaseless campaigns. A wound in the foot gave him the repu¬ 
tation of being lame, but he could walk three or four miles when 
necessary. We often find him riding for twenty-four hours at a stretch, 
and applying himself to office-papers or to the arrangements of a 
siege or a battle after a sleepless night on horse-back. Unlike Jalaiud- 
din Mankbarai, he won no reputation by his personal combats, but 
when challenged to a duel by a Turkish opponent of equal status he 
did not hesitate to accept it. 

The tragedy of Timurs career lay in the fact that he had no other 
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nrirretSe beyond mere personal ambition. The idea that God ha 
chosen him to rule the world came into his mind ' s " m ® ^ f Y eZ[li 
accession but it was clearly an inheritance irom Chengiz. lcza 
quotes a remark of Timur to the effect that ‘the inhabited workl is not 
L ee enough for one great ruler; and the people of Aleppo and othei 
cities were punished for not immediately recognizing the JoUowmg 
contention of Timur: 'The Divine Decree has subjected the whole 
world to my power and the eternal God has assigned all conn nes < 
my command^ And yet not a single public institution has come to ns 
from Timur Unlike the Seljuqs and other empire-builders ot Ajam he 
did not brine peace and prosperity to the peoples he had conquered, 
he was Sable of even devising a law of inheritance for the mem¬ 
bers of his own family which would prevent them from blinding and 
killing each other. 


THE CONQUEST OF l’OWEK 


In later days a lot of fuss was made of the fact that Timur and 
Chengiz were descended from the brothers, Toumah and Qaehuj 
Bahadur but this sort of honour Timur had to share with seveia 
thousand men then living It is also claimed that 1 ^"^g^m^t 
from Oarachar Noyan, the wazir of Ghaghatai, but the g° v ^ 
of Kish and Oarshi had gone to a collateral branch represented by 
Ms nncll Hai, Birlas. Tfinur’s father, Taraghai, mid his grandfather 
Takl, had passed their lives in affluent middle-class «>nd,tmns bm 
they had no official status. Timur was a member 
class, Mongoloid and respectable, but otherwise, as Yezdi insists, 
was a self-made man and the real fo«md*r,of M 
Timur was born on the night of i/S April 1334. Hi. * „ 

when lie was twenty-five and in the same year spring o o > 
Tughlnq Timur Khan (son of Ughul Klnvaja, son of Paw*). * c ,, e c 
, f Tiukist m or the Jattah) invaded Trans-Oxiana to establish. his 
hereditary claim. During the thirty-eight years that ^ 

Tarmshirin Khan’s death, there had been eight Khans m Dans Oxiana 
and now there was no Khan at all. Three Jattah amirs were ordered 
to proceed against Kish; Amir Haji Birlas fled across the Oxus, but 
Timur parted from his uncle, met the three Jattah amirs, w l( * 
coined him owing to his offer of allegiance to 

ed Kish to him. But troubles at home compelled 1 ughluq g 

back, and Haji Birlas returned and took possession of Kis . 

Next year in tire spring of 1361, Tughluq Timur Khan returned 
again. Haji Birlas fled once more to Khurasan and wasslamm he 
district ot Sabzwar. Timur presented himself before the hitan 

Twhloomed But the Khan decided that his presence « h.s own 
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country was necessary and left Trans-Oxiana in charge of his son, 
Ilyas Khwaja, with Amir Bitichek as his chief adviser. Timur may 
have been appointed as a counsellor, but Bitichek made up his mind 
to crush him. There was no alternative for Timur but flight; any one 
who handed him over to the government of the day would reap a 
rich reward, and for the next two years he was a hunted man. His 
one companion in his misfortunes was Amir Husain, a grandson of 
Amir Qazghan and the brother of his wife, Aljai Turkan Agha. 8 

TakI, the ruler of Khayuq, attacked them with a thousand men. 
They fought and killed Takl, but as a result of the battle they had 
only seven followers left. They managed to reach the chaul or desert 
area west of the Oxus, but three of their followers, who were Khura- 
sanis, fled away with their horses. Timur started for the oasis of Jauf. 
Being stopped in the way by some Turkomans, he hid his wife in a 
corn-well and prepared to fight. Fortunately, he was recognized by 
one Haji Muhammad, who told the Turkomans to behave properly 
and helped Timur to join Amir Husain at Mahmudi. But Timurs 
worst misfortune was yet to come. The Turkish^ ruler of Makhan, Ali 
Beg, son of Arghun Shah of the ulus of Ghun-gharbani, sent sixty 
men to capture him and confined him for sixty-two days in a dark 
room so full of fleas that Timur could not prevent them from climb¬ 
ing up his feet. But Muhammad Beg, the elder brother of Ali Beg, 
sent him a message scolding-him for this inhuman and purposeless 
ill-treatment of a brother Turkish aristocrat, and Timur was set free. 

Amir Husain then proceeded to Garmsir in southern Afghanistan 
beyond the reach of the Jattah, and Timur, after spending some days 
in hiding at Kish and in his elder sister's house at Samarqand, joined 
him there after collecting some of his followers in the way. The 
ruler of Sistan asked them to fight for him against the Siksiz; in the 
battle that followed Timur was wounded in the foot and had to wait 
at Tuman till he recovered. Relief came to the two adventurers owing 
to the death of Tughluq Timur; Ilyas had to go home to ascend the 
throne of his father, and Husain and Timur succeeded in defeating 
the retreating Jattah forces at the battle of the Iron Bridge. They then 
held a Quriltai and elected Qabl UghJan, a descendant of Dawa 
Khan who had been living in abject poverty, as their Khan. Amir 
Husain kept the Khan with him. 

In May 1365, however, the Jattah forces attacked Trans-Oxiana 
once more. Husain and Timur were defeated after a stiff battle and 

S The term agha was at that time used as a title for princesses. 

9 The term Turk and Mughal had gradually come to indicate the converted and 
the unconverted members of the steppe-groups. 
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ncu jui security to the region south of the Oxus. The victorious Jattah 
then marched to Samarqand, but the citizens led by two mullahs and 
a cotton carder, named Abu Bakr Kabir, defied the Jattah army for 
four months and forced it to retreat. Amir Husain and Timur then 
reappeared on the scene; they left the / nullahs alone but punished all 
working class leaders who had defeated the Jattah. Lastly, Amir 
Husain insisted on collecting a heavy levy from the nobles, and Timur 
_ had to pay on behalf of his officers from his own pocket. 

Timur was not prepared to be loyal to his senior partner, who was 
grasping and arrogant. He consulted his fellow-amirs; they advised 
him to fight Husain, but when it came to a show-down, they went 
against him. As a result, Amir Husain s power was established over 
the whole of Trans-Oxiana and Timur had to flv to the desert cast of 
the Oxus. He had to face two more years of difficulty and want of the 
kind he had known before. In the midst of his misfortunes he surpris¬ 
ed friend and foe by capturing Qarshi with 243 men, when it. had 
20,000 soldiers to defend it. The exploit was only important for its 
moral effect, for when Amir Husain advanced in full force, Timur had 
to fly across the Jaxartes. His last resource was to appeal to the Jattah, 
but since the majority of the Jattah had not yet been converted to 
Islam, the religious scholars insisted on an understanding between 
Timur and Husain. Timur agreed, and in the days of cooperation that 
followed, he helped Husain to conquer the shahs of Badakhshan in 
their Himalayan heights. Later on he described it as my stillest fight. 
According to Yezdi the following defects of Amir Husain’s character 
were responsible for his downfall, because they drove the amirs to 
join Timur—greed of wealth, stinginess, harshness of temper, vio¬ 
lence of language, false ideas about himself, arrogance and haughti¬ 
ness.’ 

Timur had no illusions about the amirs he had to deal with, but 
so lorig as the majority kept their word, he could ignore the promise- 
breakers. His terms seem to have been that Savurgamatish, a 1 imurid 
officer descended from Cliengiz on whose loyalty he could rely, 
should he elected ‘Khan’ at the starting of the campaign, and that 
Timur himself should be elected ‘king’ with the title of Amir and 
the designation of Sahib Qiran In case of success. 

When all arrangements had been completed, Timur collected his 
forces and marched with the new Khan against Amir Husain, who 
was at Hinduan, a fort he had built near Balkh, which had been in 
ruins since the time of Chengiz. Though some of Timurs allies desert¬ 
ed him, the issue was never in doubt. Timur’s message to Husain was 
simple and crystal clear: ‘Come out and obey. Husain ultimately 
tried to hide himself in the mosque of old Balkh, but he was captured 
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brought before Timur with his hands tied. Timur shed crocodile 
and allowed him to depart all alone on horseback for the Haji 
pilgrimage. But two of Timur’s officers put him to death before he 
could go very far; also two of his four sons were put to death while 
the other two succeeded in escaping to India. The fort of Hinduan 
was destroyed and Amir Husain’s houses were razed to ground. On 13 
April 1370 (12 Ramazan), Timur ascended the throne with the full 
ceremonial of a Mongol election; the assembled amirs knelt before him 
and ‘promised to obey him with one heart and one tongue’. Timur 
decided to make Samarqand his capital. 

TH E J ATTiH CAMPAIGNS 

Timur’s first duty was to secure Trans-Oxiana against the Jattah. 
In the first fifteen years of his reign, Timur and his officers led some 
six campaigns against the Jattah and in 1375 Timur encamped in their 
land for over five months. The hero of the defence was Qamruddin 
Dughlat, who gave a good account of himself and kept harassing 
Umar Shaikh, Timur’s second son, who had been stationed at Andjan. 
By 1375 Timur had won great victories elsewhere but the power of 
the Jattah had not been broken. Timur’s campaigns in the early years 
of his reign were repeatedly paralyzed by the rebellions of his officers, 
who could fly from him to the Jattah or to the White Horde of Urns 
Khan. 

KHWARAZM 

In the partitioning of Chcngiz’s territory between his sons, 
Khvvarazm had gone to the ulus of Juji: it was now in the possession 
of a Turko-Mongolian family that had the surname of Sufi and 
belonged to the Charigirat sub-ulus. Timur waged five campaigns 
against Khwarazm, and since it was not a part of Trans-Oxiana, 
Timur’s policy towards it was one of terror and destruction. During 
the first campaign in 1372 the territory of Khwarazm was plundered, 
but so far as the city was concerned Timur accepted a treaty. In 1374 
Hasan Sufi, who had invaded Timur’s territory, submitted without 
fighting. Timur’s third campaign was frustrated bv the rebellion of 
his officers at home. In 1375 Hasan Sufi tried to take advantage of 
Timur’s war with Urns Khan, and Timur, on his part, was not prepar¬ 
ed for any further compromises. Khwarazm fell after a siege of three 
months and six days. ‘The victorious army extended its hands m 
plunder arid seized both men and property.. . The buildings were 
destroyed and all persons of note — men of education, trained slaves 
( mawalis), persons who remembered the Quran by heart and artisans 
— were marched to Kish.. .Women and children were enslaved and 
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the'men were nut to death with swords and arrows.’* 0 Lastly, when m 
)man armv of Tughtamish marched to Trans-Oxiana vta Khwarazm, 
Timm iW was then returning from Persia, decided on it * tog 
destruction ‘The world-compelling order was enforced that all the 
Si of the city and territory of Khwarazm were m be .marched 
to Samarqand,* the city was destroyed and sown with barley. 


TUGHTAMISH 


! Our authorities refer to three kingdoms east of the I***??* 1 
Turkistan controlled by the Jattah; Mughahstan td1 the nver Irtish; 
and west of it the White Horde of Unis khan. Tughtamish, a Jup 
defeated by Wh» and fled to Timor. Since T- — 
to surrender Tughtamish, the result was a war without am ba • 
Through three winter months of bitter cold Urus Khan sat encamped 
Ut Saghnaq and Timur nt Otrar, some eighty-four miles ^ one ‘ 
other Then Urus Khan retreated, probably because he was ill, he 
dted soon after and so dkl Tokljta Kia his eWeat »n tonwhde 
Timur Malik Ughlan, a habitual drunkard, ascended the throne ot the 
Sen Horde. As a result Tughtamish succeeded m otammg the 
throne ot the White Horde with Timur s assistance in 13/6.. and ot 
the Golden Horde with its great capitals of Serai and Astrakhan 
through his own efforts. 


first KHURASAN CAMPAIGN: HERAT 


Malik Ghivasuddin Kerf, the ruler of Herat, had considerably 
extended his dominions by the conquest of Naishapw and other dis- 
tS but he was in no position to withstand the assault launched 
against him by Timur in 1381. All the cities and forts along Timurs 
route submitted, but the garrison of Qushanj decided to lesist, asa 
result the fort was destroyed and the garrison put to the sword. The 
city of Herat fell into Timur’s hands, and Ghivasuddin only attempted 
to defend the inner citadel. But the defence was by 

Timur’s order that soldiers who came to the rampaits “v * , 

be put to death but those who remained at home would be spare . 
Ghivasuddin came out and submitted. The inner and outer forts of 
Herat were destroyed; the hoarded treasures of the Kert malms came 
into Timur’s hands; and the security-money from Herat was realized 
in four days. All the princes of the Kert family were arrested and put 
to death later. 


death later. , 

Meanwhile Timur’s officers hid captured Naishapur and Sabzwar. 


10 Zufar Namcih, Vol. I, 299-30Q. 

11 Ibid,, 448, 
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Baisu, the ruler of Mazendaran, to appear before him. To give Wali a 
foretaste of his power, he struck at Isfarain, which was held by 
Wall’s officers. ‘All the inhabitants’, Yezdi tells us, ‘were massacred 
and the city destroyed; nothing remained of Isfarain except the 
name/is Clavijo, who passed through Isfarain towards the end of 
Timurs reign, found the city in ruins, but some persons who were 
living in those ruins gave the travellers the food they needed. 

SECOND KHURASAN CAMPAIGN 

Timur spent the winter in collecting his troops and in the spring 
of 1382 he marched bv way of Makhan and Kelat into Khurasan. All 
Beg Chun-gharbani, who had imprisoned Timur once, found himself 
in a Samarqand jail. The Sadidis, a group of Ghurians who had tried 
bravely to defend the fort of Tarshiz, were captured and sent to 
defend the Turkistan forts of Timur. Khurasan, now cleared of 
enemies, was placed in the hands of Timur’s third son, Miran Shah. 

*A rebellion in Herat in 1383 was brutally suppressed. 

SIS TAN AND SOUTHERN AFGHANISTAN’ 

Timur decided in 1383 to proceed against Sistan in autumn ar^d 
to return by way of Garmsir, Qandahar and Kabul. The fort of Sabz- 
war, which had rebelled, was reduced. ‘Nearly two thousand persons 
were seized, put over one another while still alive and built into a 
tower with earth and bricks, so that mankind, becoming aware of 


these punishments, may not be incited by the demon of pride to 
throw itself into the well of destruction and perdition/ The advance- 


guard of the army then ravaged the country up to the gate of Sistan 
city. Its ruler, Shah Qutbuddin, had no intention of fighting; he sent 
his emissaries to offer his submission and then came out and surren¬ 
dered. But the resistance offered by some of his subjects was made 
an excuse for destroying the city. ‘The warriors killed the inhabitants 
and dug up the city. All were slaughtered, men and women, old and 
young, from babies to men of a hundred years. Everything was burnt 
or plundered, even nails in the walls/ 

The Tatar army then marched up the river Helmund. A useful 
dam across the river Helmund was totally destroyed. Tuman Tukediri, 
an unconverted Mongol, preferred to die fighting, and three thousand 
of his unconverted followers, who were living in the fort of Hazar- 
Pazar, were thrown down the hill or beheaded. The fort of Dahna, 
held by a tribe called Ta’aji, met a similar fate. The fort of the 


12 ibid., 325. 
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ms of the Sulaiman hills was seized and the garrison distributed 
[for execution among Timurs soldiers according to Mongol tradition. 
Qandhar submitted without a struggle. The campaign brought Sistan 
and ZawaJistan (Ghazni) into Timur's hands. 

MAZENDARAN 

This Iranian province, with its capital at Astrabad, was governed 
by Wall, a descendant of Shaikh Baisu, an 11 Khan' officer, but two 
districts of eastern Mazendaran adjoining the Caspian sea, Amil and 
Sari, had been captured from its Turko-Mongolian officer, Afrasiyab, 
by Saiyyid Qawamuddin and his disciples. Mazendaran has a heavy 
rainfall of about 80 inches a year, and consequently the forest in the 
region was very thick. In the spring of 1383 Timur cut his way 
through the forest to Astrabad in twenty days and then established 
his power there after a great slaughter. The Saiyyids of Amil and Sari 
were ordered to obey his governor at Astrabad, but were otherwise 
left undisturbed for the time-being. Timur then marched to Azarbai- 
jan and captured Sultaniah, one of the capitals of the 11 Khans'. 
Then thinking that his power there was safe, he returned to Samar- 
qand. But in the winter of 1383-84 Tughtamish sent an army south 
via Darbend; it plundered Tabriz for ten days and then retreated; 
Since Tughtamish owed so much to Timur, his behaviour was un¬ 
expected, but a strong anti-Timurid party had been formed at his 
court. 

THE THREE YEAR CAMPAIGN 

Timur decided to take up the responsibility for the whole of Iran, 
ordered his recruitment officers to enlist an army for three years and 
started again in the spring of 1386. He re-established his power at 
Azerbaijan and this brought him into conflict with two new enemies 
— the Turkomans led by Qara Yusuf and later on by his son, Qara 
Muhammad, and Sultan Jalair, descendant of a famous 11 KhaiT offi¬ 
cer, Husain Buzurg, who governed Baghdad and a part of Iraq, these 
enemies were destined to worry Timur up to the end of his life, but 
for the present he decided to attend to other matters. 

(i) Malik A'izzuddin, the ruler of Lar-i Kuchak, was crushed; his 
fort of Khurramabad was captured and its garrison thrown down the 
hill-side, (ii) Timur carried fire and sword through Georgia in the 
traditional Mongol manner and called it a holy war. The ruler of 
Ti|is, called Buqrat, was captured; he decided to become a Musal- 
man and presented Timur with an armour which he claimed had 
been worn by the prophet David, (iii) Since the Ottoman emperor, 
Bayazid Ildrum (Thunder-bolt), had been annexing the territories of 
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independent princes of Anatolia, Tahrtan, the ruler of Erzhim, 
decided to side with Timur. Timur marched to the fort of Erzenjan, 
reduced it in one day and handed it over to Tahrtan. Bayazid 
curiously enough, took no notice of the fact, (iv) Timur then sent his 
forces in all directions. Both Malik A'izzuddin Sher, the ruler of Van, 
and Tizak, the Christian ruler of Armenia, submitted, but since the 
ganison of Van insisted on resistance, it was reduced after a siege of 
twenty days and thrown down the hill side, (v) Timurs next obiec 
five was southern Iran, various districts of which were governed by 
princes of the Muzaffarid dynasty. Shah Shuja, famous owing to the 
verses of the Immortal Hafiz in his praise, had appealed to Timur for 
Ins dynasty in a pathetic letter from his death-bed in 1384 and Timnr 
lad acceded to his request. Timur would have followed his usual 
policy of annexation, plunder and slaughter in any case, for he had 
to reward his soldiers and establish a reign of terror. But the beha- 
viour of the Muzaffarid princes offered him a good excuse for their 
ultimate extermination. 

Zainul Abidin, son of Shah Shuja and ruler of Isfahan, had been 
summoned bv Timur, but instead of obeying the order, he had ini- 
prisoned Tunur s messenger. When Timur marched against Isfahan 
Zainul Abidin fled to his cousin, Mansur, who had him blinded. The 
notables of Isfahan, however, came out to offer their homage to 
Timur. Timur put one of his officers in charge of the city; the popu¬ 
lation was asked to surrender its arms and horses, and Tatar officers 
were directed to supervise the collection of security-money bv the 
city notables. But at night one Ali Kachh, an ironsmith from Tehran 
began to beat a drum and a citv crowd killed the collectors of 
security-money and some 3,000 soldiers. This gave Timur the oppor- 
(unity he wanted. 11 

‘Next day he directed the citv to be captured, and apart from the 
quarters in which the Saiyyids and mawalis (judges) lived and the 
house of Imamuddm Wa’iz, who had died in the previous year 
he ordered a general slaughter of the citizens with every variety’ 
ot cruelty. The houses of some people, who had protected the 
Tatar soldiers, also escaped. But the terrible order was given that 
every group of 1,000, 100 and 10 Tatar soldiers was to produce 
the number of severed heads allotted to it, and separate officers 
were appointed to see to the enforcement of this order. I have 
heard from reliable witnesses that many soldiers, who did not 
wish to commit murder, purchased severed heads from officers in 
charge of the enforcement of the order (yasaqis) and handed them 
over; at first the price of a severed head was 20 Kubki dinars but 
later on, when most soldiers had handed oyer the heads demanded 
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, a severed head was offered for half a Kubki dinar and 
uld purchase it .’13 

Some persons, who had not been slaughtered during the day, tried 
to escape at night, but as snow had fallen, they were traced owing to 
their footsteps to their hiding places and put "to death. ‘According to 
the recorded figures, at least 70,000 persons were put to death and 
' their heads were piled up at various places outside Isfahan.’ 

When Timur proceeded to Shiraz, all the Muzaffarid princes came 
and submitted to him along with the Atabeks of Lar and Gurgin 
Lari, and the security-money for Shiraz was duly paid. Timur, who 
had received disturbing news from home, reassigned their territories 
to them and marched back, destroying Khwarazm on the way. 

PARTIAL CRISIS op 1388-89 

Had there been any unity of plan between Timur’s domestic and 
foreign enemies, he would have faced a real crisis. Still his power, 
though shaken badly, was re-established by his officers during his 
absence. First, an army of Tughtamish, marching by way of the dasht 
east of the Aral sea and the Jaxartes, inflicted a severe defeat on 
Timur’s son, Umar Shaikh, whom he had put in charge of Andjan, at 
the battle of Jagdalik; Umar Shaikh fled back to Andjan; Timur’s 
officers retreated to Samarqand to protect it, if necessary; and the 
invading army plundered the open country before retreating. Mean¬ 
while another army of Tughtamish, marching by way of Khwarazm, 
crossed the Oxus; it was unable to reduce Bukhara, but it burnt Zanjir 
Serai and plundered the open country up to the Jaxartes before 
retreating. 

Quite independently of Tughtamish, Ankatura, nephew of Haji 
Beg Arankut, marched with the army of Mughalistan by way of 
Siram and Tashkent and besieged Umar Shaikh at Andjan. But "then 
for some unknown reason he retreated to his own land. 

Too late in the day Muhammad Mirkali. the husband of Timur’s 
daughter, Sultan Bakht Begum, rebelled at Samarqand and fled. He 
was pursued and captured by Umar Shaikh and put to death along 
with his brother, Abul Fath. The Burildai ulus rebelled in the south; 
it was pursued up to the Hindu Kush and its leaders fled for refuge 
to India. 

After Timurs power had been re-established, Tughtamish march¬ 
ed across southern Siberia and attacked the cities east of the Jaxartes 

13 Ibid., 433-34. 
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mid-winter. Though the snow reached up to the breast of his 
horses, Timur insisted on marching against the enemy. Tughtamish 
could accomplish nothing substantial and retreated. ' 

THE EASTERN CAMPAIGN OF 1391 

Though Timur was anxious to fight Tughtamish in his homeland 
|e accepted the advice of his officers that he should first attend to 
KJnzr hhvvaja Ugldan (son of Tughluq Timur) and Ankatura. Their 
advantage lay in the fact that they could wage a war in depth and 
their annihilation by Timur was not possible. Timur established his 
cadquarters at Ytlduz, a place two months’ journey from Samarqand. 
An army, was sent to pursue Ankatura; it reached the Irtish and 
Iimurs officers crossed the river and carved their names on the tree- 
trunks on the other bank. The second army under Umar Shaikh 
marched up to a place called Qara Khwaja,' three months’ journey 
irom Samarqand. Khizr Khwaja Ughlan was defeated but succeeded 
m escaping. 

CAMPAIGN ACA INST TUGHTAMISH THROUGH 

the qipghaq 

’Timur undertook a long campaign of about five or six months 
across the Qipchaq (southern Siberia), so that by attacking the Golden 
Horde from the north, he may deprive it of its natural advantage of 
wai m depth and make flight impossible. The sufferings of his soldiers 
were great but so were their spoils. Timur’s military genius and his 
careful dispositions ensured the complete defeat of Tughtamish at 
the battle of Volga. The victorious army then spread itself to collect 
spoils— heads of cattle, horses, boys, girls, carts and a Special type 
of portable tent (i khargha-i kotarma). 'The soldiers of the army who 
used to have great difficulty in earning their daily bread, had by now 
collected so many horses and goats that they got tired of driving them 
back and left some behind.!* Five thousand boys and girls were 
enslaved for Timur alone and the ordinary soldier also got his share. 

1 tmur stayed at Serai for twenty-one davrand then returned home bv 
rapid marches^ The main damp in charge of Amir Saifuddin reached 

S'l°S ber 1391 ' after a * “ d 

14 Ibid., 549-50. 

15 The march across southern Siberia had to be carefully arranged; still Timur was 
not exploring a new region as is sometimes supposed. In fact it was a hackneved 
path across which the armies of the Golden Horde had marched quite often Timur 
asked his soldiers to leave a mound of stones at Alq Ti<j; it may be there still ’ 
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THE FIVE YEAR CAMPAIGN ( 1392 - 96 ) 


Timur ordered his officers to. enlist soldiers for a five year cam¬ 
paign, and after a short rest he started again in the spring of 1392. 
Only a brief notice of his chief achievements is possible here. 

(a) Arnil and Sari : 

Saiyyid Kamiluddin and other Saivyids were unwilling to accept 
the terms offered by Timur and t<x)k refuge in Mahanasar. Timur out 
his way through the forest at the rate of half a farsakh per day. ‘The 
fort of Mahanasar was reduced to a mound and is so still.’ 1 ® The 
Ismailis and other people of erroneous faith were slaughtered, and 
the Saiyyids were sent to Tashkent. 

(b) Lumtan ; 

Atabek Fir Muhammad, ruler of the great Lur {Lur-i hiizurg), 
came and submitted. Many places like Khurramabad, Wardjurd, 
Nehawand and Tustar were seized, and soldiers were appointed to 
suppress Kurds and robbers. 

(c) Southern Iran: 

During Timur s absence the Muzaffarid princes had been engaged 
in a bitter civil war. When Timur reached Shiraz, Shah Mansur 
attacked a Timurid force of thirty thousand with three or four thou¬ 
sand men only; but leaving the main battle, he succeeded in reaching 
Timur and struck two sword-blows on Timurs helmet. But soon after 
Mansurs severed head was brought to Timur by his youngest son, 
Mirza Shah Rukh. The other Muzaffarid princes came and submitted. 
At Qumsha on 9 June 1393, Timur ordered all Muzaffarid princes, old 
and young, to be put to death wherever they may happen to be, and 
assigned all the territory held by the Muzaffarids to his son, Umar 
Shaikh. ' 

(d) Baghdad, Diarbekr, Georgia : 

Timur’s officers drove away Sultan Ahmad Jalair from Baghdad 
(August 1393). Timur stayed at Baghdad for two months and realized 
security-money from the inhabitants. He then proceeded to the Syrian 
province of Diarbekr and conquered a number of forts. Shaikh Ibrahim 
of Sherwan became his loyal ally and the rulers of Gilan promised 
submission and tribute. In the summer of 1395 Timur waged a holy 
war against Georgia for a second time and plundered it up to Tiflis. 


16 Ibid., 376-77. 
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hen starting on this campaign Timur had assigned The whole 
empire of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni" to his grandson, Pir Muhammad, 
son of Jahangir. Later on the whole empire of Plalaku’ was assigned 
by him to his third son, Milan Shah. Umar Shaikh was coming to see 
Timur when he was killed by a stray arrow, shot from the fort of 
Kharrnatu; the fort and its inhabitants were destroyed and Timur 
appointed Pir Muhammad, son of Umar Shaikh, a boy of sixteen, 
ruler of Fars in his place. 

(e) 2 he Golden Horde and Southern Russia : 


Timur ordered a fresh recruitment; and then with an army, such 
as had not been seen since the days of Chengiz Khan, he proceeded 
north against Tughtarnish, whom he signally defeated at the battle 
of the Terek (25 April 1895). Yezdi’s statement that Timur plundered 
Moscow is probably not correct, but southern Russia was certainly 
plundered up to the Don and the city of Quban was sacked. Serai 
was captured, plundered and burnt. Astrakhan tried to protect itself 
by a wall of ice-bricks; nevertheless it had to submit; its inhabitants 
were marched out and their city was burnt before their eves. It was 
calculated that, in addition to other things, every Tatar soldier got four 
or five girls as part of the spoils. 


(f) Hormuz : 


Before starting home from Hamadan in July 1396, Timur 
despatched his grandson, Muhammad Sultan, against Hormuz. 
Muhammad Sultan reduced the forts of the province and compelled 
Muhammad Shah, the malik of Hormuz, to submit. 


THE INDIAN CAMPAIGN 


Timur’s grandson, Pir Muhammad, thought he could equal, or 
even surpass, the exploits ol Sultan Mahmud and ended by getting 
himself into a mess. In the winter of 1396-97 he captured Uchch and 
Dipalpur, established his daroghas at various places and then besieged 
Saiang Klian, the elder brother of Mallu Khan, at Multan. The siege 
dragged on through the six summer months and after Multan had 
surrendered, the monsoon set in. The horses of Pir Muhammad’s army 
died and he had to face the resentment of the people he had plun¬ 
dered. But Pir Muhammad, who was destined to degenerate into a 
woi thless drunkard, was saved from his difficulties by the timely 
cUiival of his grandfather at the village of Janjan by the Bias, forty 
karohs from Multan. 

I imur s Indian campaign was planned as a pure plundering raid 
with an excellent time-table. The summer months of 1398 could be 


THE INDIAN CAMPAIGN 

sot'nl ui a leisurelv march from Trans-Oxiana to the Indian frontici, 
but the campaign in India had to be finished in the course ot the 
winter months of 1398-99. lie had no time for long sieges. Alter his 
troops had been collected in the summer of 1398, Timur marched south. 
He had time enough to march from Indrab against two infidel groups 
of the Pamirs—the inhabitants of Katur and the people of the black 
Robe (Siuah Foshan ). Timur succeeded in crossing the high mountains 
surrounding Katur; he burnt the houses of the infidels in the valley 
and then killed them on the mountain-top to which they had tted. 
But his general, Burhan Ughlan, who had been sent against the Black 
Robes, was defeated by them and fled back like a coward, fins 
campaign, which had to be waged on foot, took eighteen days. 

Timur had to ensure the safety of his communications from Kabul 
through the .territory of the Afghans by the building of forts and the 
punishment of the tribes. An Afghan chief, Musa, was induced to 
build the fort of Irvab and then put to death with his followers. The 
fort of Naghz was built by Timurs own officers. The massacre and 
destruction of two Afghan tribes, referred to as Pumian and Kalatian, 
in the usual Timurid style created an atmosphere of terror for the 
security of the roiBes. From Naghz Timur proceeded by way of Bannu 
to the' Indus; with the help of tripods, boats and reeds, his experts 
built a pontoon bridge across the Indus, which was crossed on 
21 September 1398. 

Timurs real object was to plunder Delhi and he selected his route 
with care. Great cities had to be avoided; at the same time provisions 
had to be found for his soldiers by the plunder of helpless small towns 
and villages. He passed through a waterless tract or chaal which the 
Z afar Nutria calls the Chaul-i Jaltili A? The tnuc/uddatns and rais of the 
Salt Range ( Koh-i Judi ) helped Timur to cross their territory and 
obtained his favours, Sliihabuddin Mubarak Shah, the ruler of Jazita, 
probably an island in the river Jhelum, tried to bar Timur's way, but 
he was 'crushed and forced to flv on his boats down the river. After 
marching for five or six days by the side of the Jhelum, Timur came 
to a fort at its confluence with the Chenab and ordered a pontoon 
bridge to be built. It was completed on 1 October 1398. 

In trying to justify Timurs Indian invasion, Sharafuddin Ali Yezdi 
states that the central government of Delhi, though in Muslim hands, 
was weak. But that was no reason for extinguishing that helpless 
government altogether. The brutal fact was that Timur, as a robbei, 
could afford to make no distinctions oil religious grounds; apart riom 

17 That is, the wilderness which Jalahuldin Mankbami had reached, when he fled 
from Chcngtz Khan across the Indus. 
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k mng religious scholars and Saiyyids, who were not reputed for 
ieir wealth, he had to plunder indiscriminately and on an extensive 
scale. The Hindus and Musalmans also made a common cause against 
him. Timurs policy was clarified on 13 October when he reached the 
city of Talmi, thirty-five farsakhs from Multan. Here the notables of 
both communities—Hindu rais, Muslim rnaliks, Saiyyids and religious 
scholars—came out to meet him and offered two lakhs as security- 
money. Timur consented, but he had not come to India to collect 
subscriptions or to get public ovations; so while the security-money 
was being collected, he deemed it necessary to show his hand. The 
world-compelling order was issued that the soldiers were to seize grain 
wherever they could find it. So according to their habit they burst into 
the city, burnt the houses, captured the inhabitants and plundered 
whatever they could find; consequently, no one escaped from the 
holocaust except the religious scholars and the SaiyyidsT 8 

Timur marched from Talmi on 20 October and encamped next 
day near Jal by the side of the Bias and the village of Shah Nawaz. 
Jusrat Khokar, brother of Shaikha Khokar, defied the invader with his 
two thousand men. They were defeated and slaughtered, though what 
happened to Jusrat is not known. The inhabitants of Shah Nawaz, a 
very large village, had fled away, but there was more grain there 
than the soldiers could carry with them and Timur ordered it to be 
burnt. He next encamped*by the side of the Bias opposite to the 
village of Janjan. Pir Muhammad met him here and was given 30,000 
horses for his soldiers. 

The Bias was crossed by swimming or on boats. The next stages 
given are Sahwal, Aswan and Jahwal. Timur ordered his main camp 
( aghraq ) to proceed by way of Dipalpur and to meet him at Sarnana, 
while he started personally with some ten thousand horsemen. The 
inhabitants of Dipalpur, who had killed Musafir-i Kabuli, the darogha 
of Pir Muhammad, along with a thousand Tatars stationed there, had 
all fled to Bhatnir. Also when after a night s march Timur reached 
Ajudhan (Pakpatan), famous for the grave of Shaikh Farid Ganjshakar, 
he found that the saint’s descendants along with most of the inhabitants 
had fled to the same fort. No one welcomed him there. 

The fort of Bhatnir is situated in a waterless region. Timur prayed 
at the grave of Shaikh Farid and then reached Bhatnir on 7 November 
1398, after crossing over a hundred miles in one long night march. 
Rai Dulchin, the ruler of Bhatnir, was in no position to defend the 
Musalmans and Hindus who had fled to him for protection. But when 
the Rai submitted, his brother, Kamaluddin, a Musalman, continued 


18 Ibid., VoL II, 55. 
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the resistance, and Bhahiir could not escape the fate of other cities. 
The Hindus burnt their women, children and property by throwing 
all into fire; those who claimed* to be Musalmans cut off the heads 
of their women and children as if they were goats; this done, the two 
communities determined to fight to the last/ About ten thousand 
Hindus were killed; the number of Musalmans dead is not given; the 
buildings were burnt or levelled with the ground. 

The inhabitants of Sirsuti, who specialized in the rearing of pigs, 
had fled from their city; they were pursued and killed. The people of 
Ahrauni fort were plundered and killed and their fort was reduced 
to a few mounds. The task of the murderous invader was greatly 
simplified by the fact that all the inhabitants of Fathabad, Kaithal, 
Samana, Asundi and Panipat fled to Delhi in their panic, when 
common sense should have told them to fly further east to various 
parts of the Doab. 

In the third week of November the main camp reached Samana; on 
2 December the march from Kaithal began in full order; there was 
no resistance anywhere and on 11 December [Timur crossed the Jumna 
and took up his residence in the Jahan Panah palace, which was two 
farsakhs from Delhi. Next day Mallu Iqbal Khan marched against 
the Tatars with 4,000 horse, 5,000 foot and 27 elephants, but 
he seems to have fled back after the first encounter. A hundred 
thousand Hindu captives, who were in Timur’s camp and had shown 
delight at the idea of being rescued by Mallu, were all slaughtered. 

Timur took every care to fortify his camp, but the decisive battle, 
which took place on 18 December 1398, is hardly worth describing. 
An army of 10,000 horse and 40,000 foot was all that Sultan 
Mahmud Tughluq and Mallu could bring into the field. They were 
beaten decisively and fled back to the city; sometime after midnight 
the Sultan and Mallu fled away by two different gates of southern 
Delhi, leaving the citizens to their fate. On Thursday, 20 December 
1398, the notables of Delhi came to offer their submission by the side 
of the Hauz-i Khas (Alai Tank) where Timur had pitched his camp; 
they undertook to have the khutba recited in Timurs name and to 
collect security-money from the inhabitants. Timur, on his part, pro¬ 
mised security to the 'inhabitants of Delhi’, but hiis promise was given 
with a mental reservation, excluding the fugitives who had come to 
Delhi in large numbers and was, consequently, a mere deceit. The 
object of his whole journey had been the plunder of Delhi, but it suited 
Timur to behave as if his soldiers had gone out of hand. 

Sharafuddin Ali Yezdi, who had cultivated the art of conveying the 
truth in flattering words so as to escape the censorship, and yet obtain 
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__ patronage of his two royal masters, describes the sack of Delhi in 
the following carefully drafted paragraphs. 

On Thursday, 27 December 1398, a body of soldiers collected at 
the gate of Delhi and began to attack the citizens; the great amirs 
were ordered to stop this. But as eternal Destiny had decided on the 
destruction of the city and its inhabitants, all means for its destruction 
were provided/ The royal ladies had come to see the Ilazar Sutun 
palace, which Malik Jauna (Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlaq) had 
built in the Jahan Panah. 

The great amirs, revenue officers ( bitikchis ) and clerks were sitting 
at the gate and recording the security-money that had been realized. 
At that time some thousand horsemen, who had orders for seizing 
sugar and grain, entered the city. Further, the world-compelling order 
had been passed that every amir was to seize persons who had fled 
to Delhi from places that had rebelled, and for this reason also 
numerous Tatar soldiers had entered the city. 

'When a large number of Tatar soldiers had entered the city, many 
groups of Hindus in the three towns of Delhi—Siri, Jahan Panah and 
old Delhi—became insolent and began to fight; a number of them set 
fire to their houses and properties and preferred to be burnt to death 
with their wives and children. The soldiers began to plunder; and 
Timur s officers, in spite of the iusolence of the Hindus, closed the 
gates so that soldiers from" outside may not be able to enter and 
further destruction may not take place. But at that time there were 
fifteen thousand soldiers in the city; they plundered and burnt the 
houses from the evening to the morning and at some places the 
Hindus fought fearlessly. 

'Next morning the whole army entered the city; there was a great 
tumult among the soldiers; and on Friday, 28 December the general 
plunder began, and most quarters of Jahan Panah and Siri were 
sacked. On Saturday, 29 December plundering continued in the same 
manner. Every soldier captured about one hundred and fifty men, 
women and children; twenty captives was the minimum number a 
soldier obtained. It is impossible to make an estimate of the valuable 
commodities plundered—pearls, precious stones, in particular, 
diamonds, varieties of costly cloth, vessels of gold and silver; also cash 
in the form of Alai tankas was beyond computation. Most of the 
women captured were wearing ornaments of gold and silver on their 
fingers and valuable rings on the toes of their feet. No one paid any 
attention to things like vegetables, medic ines and cattle. 

‘On Sunday, SO December the soldiers moved to old Delhi for 
mam Hindus had fled there and taken refuge in the Juma mosque/ 
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Two officers of Timur slaughtered them. On that day the whole of 
old Delhi was plundered. All captives were brought out of the citv 
for several days and put in charge of the officers. The artisans were 
distributed among the princes and high officers who were on the spot 
and also sent to those who were at home/ 

Sharafuddin All Yezdi praises Timur for the fact that he wanted to 
build a mosque at Samarqand. His justification for what happened 
runs on the following lines; 'Persons of insight will not fail to observe 
that though royal forgiveness had been extended to these doomed 
people, and the khtitba recited in Timur s august name was a guaran¬ 
tee of peace and protection, still since the Divine order was to the 
contrary.. v the events which have been recorded took place/ 19 In 
other words, Timur was innocent and virtuous; what appeared to be 
sheer criminality to superficial observers was really God's preordained 
will. 

In the massacre of Delhi, the official historian refers to Hindus 
only. But there is no reason for thinking that Musalmans were spared. 
Apart from two "holy wars' in Georgia, Timur and his Tatars had 
devoted all their energies to killing and plundering Musalmans—and 
the worst plunder of Musalmans was yet to come. It may be presum¬ 
ed that the surviving captives, apart from the artisans, were spared 
after being plundered; in any case, their being massacred is not 
recorded. 

Timur stayed at Delhi for fifteen days. His next problem was to 
return home by a route on which he would meet with no serious 
resistance but on which his soldiers would find plunder of the type 
they wanted—women, children, corn and cattle. Guided by Mongol 
experience of the past, he selected the Dun—the area between the 
Himalayas arid the Siwaliks. But the city of Meerut, which had 
defeated the luckless Tarmshirin Khan, stood in the way, and Timur's 
officers, who had been sent in advance, informed him that the citizens 
led by a Hindu, Safi, 20 and twd Musalmans, Ilyas Afghan and the son 
of Maulana Ahmad Thanesvvari, were determined to resist. Timur 
reached the precincts of Meerut after a long march of forty miles 
with 10,000 horsemen on the afternoon of 8 January 1399. Next day 
the Tatars seized the ramparts and entered the city. For some un¬ 
explained reason the defence collapsed. Safi died fighting; his two 
Muslim colleagues were brought bound before Timur; the inhabitants 
were slaughtered and their women and children enslaved. 

The road to the Siwaliks was now clear. This was an area of small 



19 Ibid 124-25. 

20 This name seems to have been erroneously written. 
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..".ttite and peaceful villagers, who were driven to fight in sheer 
tion. Timur spent about a month (26 January to 24 February 1399) in 
plundering the prosperous territory between Hardwar mid the 
Jumna; he is said to have captured seven forts in the region and 
fought twenty battles with the villagers; every Tatar soldier obtained 
one hundred to two hundred cows and ten to twenty captives. 

it is noteworthy that no IndoMuslim amir of any importance had 
joined Iimur, and since he had to select some one as his represen¬ 
tative, he preferred Khizr Khan.2i Bahadur Nairn* came to see him on 
the way to Meerut. Sikandar, the fanatic Sultan of Kashmir, thought 
he would find Timur a kindred spirit and started to meet him; but 
when Tfcnurs officers asked him to give 30,000 horse and 1,000,000 
silver coins of 2.5 misqals each, he decided to go back, Shaikha 
Khokar had offered his services to Timur, and out of regard for this 
all Hindus appertaining to him had been spared. But when Timur 
was in the Siwaliks, Shaikha asked for permission to go home; there¬ 
after he ignored Timur altogether and failed to pay the tribute he had 
promised. So the Tatar army that had been sent to realize security- 
money from Lahore ravaged his territory and brought him captive to 
Timur. 

The Rai of Jammu was wounded and captured, but he declared 
that he had become a Muslim and reaffirmed this fact by eating beef 
with the Musalmans. Timur, who had just received very disturbing 
news from the western part of his empire, accepted the conversion 
as sincere; he had no further interest in India and leaving the main 
army to come at a leisurely speed, he hurried home. He crossed the 
Chenab on 3 March and reached the Oxus on 1 May. The time-table 
of his winter-campaign in India had worked to perfection. 

THE SEVEN YEAR CAMPAIGN (1399-1404) 

While i imur was in India, the Egyptian government had re¬ 
established its power in Syria and Sultan Ahmad Jalair had recaptur- 
ed Baghdad. It was also found that Timurs son, Miran Shah, on 
recovering from a fall from his horse, had become so mentally derang¬ 
ed that even the Georgians inflicted a severe defeat on the Timurid 
army; Mirans wife, whom he had maltreated, came and informed 
1 iniur that he even intended to rebel. Timur ordered his recruiting 
officers to collect an army for a seven year campaign and started for 
Azarbaijan. He had stayed in Samarqancl for four ninths only, Miran 
Shah was deprived of all power and his boon companions were 

21 Khizr Khan had fled from fear of Timur to Mevvat. 
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Jjhag^a. During this seven year campaign Timur conquered and 
ravaged four countries—Georgia, Syria, Iraq and Anatolia. 

(a) Georgia: 

Timur had twice invaded Georgia before; lie now attacked it five 
times more, carrying sword and fire through the whole region. The 
reader can imagine the worst—wholesale massacres, churches des¬ 
troyed, the houses of peaceful inhabitants levelled with the ground, 
vineyards and crops cut to deprive the inhabitants of their livelihood, 
and the small chieftains deprived of whatever they possessed—for all 
this is described in detail by Sharafuddin Yezdi. All the forts of 
Georgia were captured and destroyed. At last in August 1403, Timur s 
officers got tired, and when Malik Gurgin (or George), the leading 
Georgian chief, offered to respect Islam and the Musalmans and to 
pay a yearly tribute, the religious scholars, basing their judgement on 
the Prophets arrangement with the Christians of Najran, declared 
that nothing more could be demanded. It was the first and last time 
that they ventured to say anything to Timur about political affairs. 

(b) Syria : 

Barquq, the king of Egypt, had died and his young son, Farj, had 
succeeded him. Timur expected that with a young king on the 
throne, the Egyptian government would be weak, but its real strength 
lay in the popular Arab hatred of Timur as a hideous, inhuman, anti- 
Muslim monster. The sequel proved this impression to be correct. 
Still there was no resisting the advance of Timur, who also knew the 
art of using gunpowder for mining fort-walls. 22 

After Timur had reduced the Syrian cities of Bahisti and Antab, 
the forces of all neighbouring cities collected to fight him. Timur, who 

22 The term naphtha originally meant Greek fire; in modern Persia it means petrol. 
What did it mean in the period of the Mongols and Timur? Gunpowder is a Chinese 
invention and Chengiz had brought some 10,000 Chinese siege-experts with him. 
Since we find naphtha being used again and again for the burning of houses by the 
Mongols, the reference can only be to gunpowder. This is clarified by Yezdi, who on 
occasions uses the term, naphtha-i slyah or black naphtha, which could only mean 
gunpowder. According to Yezdi, Timur's men first heated the stone of the fort-wall and 
then threw vinegar upon it. This reduced, the stone to dust which was drawn out by a 
chisel. The process was proceeded with and wooden stakes had to he put to prevent 
the fort-wall from falling. When they had proceeded deep enough, the gunpowder 
mine was laid and set on fire. But a careful examination of Yezdi’s account of Timur's 
sieges shows that exploding mines by gunpowder had not proved itself definitely 
superior to the old processes—throwing munjaniq -stones and climbing up the ramparts 
with ropes and ladders. Yezdi also repeatedly refers to the kaman-i rad (bow of 
thunder), which J fake to be an early name for canyion. 
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been advancing very slowly and very carefully, inflicted a signal 
a on the enemy at the battle of Aleppo. The'soldiers, who tried 

to flTtJn! lhe Clty ’ Weie sacred at the gates; those who tried 
to fh to Damascus were pursued and killed. Only one horseman it is 
sauh was able to carry news of the defeat to Cairo ’ 

The cities of Syria easily fell into Timur’s hands now. Far} had 
come to Damascus personally, but Timm inflicted a severe defeat on 

The reni a n army °" and Farj fled back. The outer city, 

SeS tn\SfTTT W3S eas,K 1 f P tured ’ and Ya^dak, the kotwal, who 
no , V f ;i the i ,nner c . ,tac el was P ut to death. In their distress the 
notables, both secular and religious, came out to offer their homage 
to Timui and accepted security-money for their city. 
a ? 1 io Arabian scholars, who were summoned to see him Timur 
a f ‘Why had the inhabitants of Damascus 

Pronhlt^WhT^I dS T* ? e Marwanids against tlie Family of the 
Piophet? What followed is best told by Yezdi himself: ' 


his comp amt permeated the minds of the soldiers, and on 17 
March 1401 the world-conquering army stretched its hands to 
tenonze and plunder the city. The inhabitants of Damascus both 
men and women, were enslaved, and all their wealth and property 
seized-gold, jewels, fine cloth and valuable commodities of every 
kind In fact the valuables plundered here were so great that 

un^btT’ “V? T& wh L ieh the sol(iiers possessed, were 
unable to carry the load. I have heard from reliable persons who 

were eye-witnesses, that many soldiers threw away their Russian 
and Egyptian spoils in order to load their bea,t s £ Sen S 
vessels of gold and silver they now obtained. 
The lowest storeys of he houses of Damascus were built of 
stones but the two or three storey! above them were built of 
wood, and since tins wood was varnished and coloured it became 
even more inflammable In normal and peaceful times a fire could 
not be controlled by the united efforts of the qazis, government 
fbetrs, the leading citizens and the mass of the people till a whole 

thTflames^O^fi Mf ^ Damascus had been consumed by 
c flames On 18 March 1403, without any intention on the part 

srtZ ’’ a fi f St Vf d in the citv and Ae citizens in thf 
rustless were quite unable to extinguish it/23 

r jT'f eJ r a rT e ° f * e Um ayyads, which had a wooden 
’ burnt ami only one of its towers remained standing. 

The whole of Damascus, Yezdi tells us, was burnt. But whatever 


23 Zafar Hamah, Vol. II, 339-41, 
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les it contained had been already seized; also the whole territory 
t[ of Syria had been plundered and ruined/ On his return journey Timur 
o desolated what was left. Homs was sacked: the fort of Aleppo was 
1 razed to the ground, and the Houses still standing were burnt. 

(e) Sack of Baghdad : 

Sultan Ahmad Jalair fled away in fear, but Farj, an officer of the 
Jalair tribe, made up his mind to resist to the last. Timur summoned 
all his forces and captured the city on 9 May 1401, after he had 
besieged it for forty days. The great city had survived the sack of 
Halaku but Timur destroyed it completely. -As. too many soldiers had 
been killed during the battle, the terrible order was passed that every 
soldier was to bring the severed head (of an inhabitant of Baghdad) .. 
The market of slaughter became so brisk that the broker of death sold 
a man of eighty and a child of eight at the same price, and the fire¬ 
grate of hatred burnt so bright that it consumed the man of wealth 
and the beggar in the same manner/ Ultimately Timur ordered the 
murders to stop at the appeal of religious scholars and mystics (shaikhs). 
But after the inhabitants had been slaughtered in this manner, it was 
the turn of their habitations. The order was given that, apart from 
mosques, schools and mystic houses ( khanqahs ), no building was to be 
spared; in accordance with this order the ramparts, markets, houses, 
buildings, palaces, mansions and everything else were turned upside 
down/24 This was the final end of the great Baghdad, built bv the 
Abbasid Mansur, which had been the centre of Muslim political life, 
culture, industry and commerce for centuries. 

(A) Anatolia or Rum: 

Murad I, the father of Bayazid, had made the unique discovery 
that conquests in eastern Europe were easier than in Asia; this led first 
to Ottoman greatness and then to its decline. It is the glory of Bayazid 
(1389-1403) that by wiping out the independent rulers of Anatolia, he 
made the emergence of an Ottoman-Turkish nation possible, and that 
one achievement alone throws all the murderous glory of Timur into 
the shade. 

There had been a bitter correspondence between Timur and 
Bayazid and continuous friction at the frontier. But in the spring of 
1402 Timur realized that he had to plunder another country in order 
to keej) his military machine in working order; so with the caution 
that was ingrained in his nature, he marched towards Ankara. Bayazid 
had no alternative but to march to its relief. At the battle of Ankara 
on 21 July 1402, the victory of Timur was decisive; Bayazid succeeded 

24 Ibid., 567-89. 
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^ scaping but was captured and brought before Timur next dav. He 
was not kept in a cage, as is sometimes said, but he died after "eight 
months of captivity on 20 March 1403. 

Ankara capitulated and the whole of Anatolia or Rum lay at the 
feet of the victor. Muhammad Sultan was sent to Bayazid’s' capital, 
Brusa, where the immense treasures of Bayazid fell into his hands.' 
fhe inhabitants were plundered and their wooden houses were 
burnt *5 Timur stayed at Kotalmja, two stages from Brusa, for a 
month while his princes and officers plundered all the cities of the 
legion Adalia, Alania, Qara Hisar, Aq Shah, Qunia, etc. ‘More 
plunder tell into the hands of every soldier than can he described.’ 

inuu put his soldiers into winter-quarters in various cities while he 
personally pioceeded to solve the problem of Smyrna (Izmir). Here 
the knights of St. Rhodes had constructed a city by the sea-side; and 
supported by the ships of European nations, thev had defied a siege 
by Bayazid for seven years. Timur’s genius found a solution. Enormous 
tripods of wood were put in the sea and a road of planks was con- 
structed over them so as to surround Smyrna on the sea-side The 
garrison had to capitulate after two weeks (December 1402). When 
too late in the day the ships of Europe appeared, Timur ordered 
the severed heads of the Smyrna garrison to he shot at them from his 
cannon (kaman-i rad). 

Before leaving Anatolia Timur divided the empire of Bayazid into 
pieces. He acknowledged two sons of Bayazid as rulers of'the terri¬ 
tories that had been left by Murad I or had been conquered by 
Bayazid himself. As against them, Amir Muhammad and Yaqub Chalpi 
were restored to the Anatolian territories Bayazid had seized from their 
fathers. It Timur expected to keep the Ottoman empire disintegrated 
by these arrangements, the experiment was a failure, for Muhammad T 
reunited all the territories of Bayazid within ten years, while Timur’s 
own empire was disintegrating. 

limiir then proceeded to make arrangements for his own family 
Abu Bakr, the elder son of Miran Shah, was given Baghdad, Iraq and 
Diarbekr along with the custody of his father. Miran Shah. To Umar, 
the younger son of Miran Shah, he gave Azarbaijan and the so-called 
empire of Ilalaku . The two sons of Umar Shaikh, Pir Muhammad and 
Rustam, were given Shiraz and Isfahan. Timur’s youngest son, Shah 
nukh, had been already installed at Herat. Timur said nothing at this 
t ime about any central authority for the members of his family or about 
the succession to the kingdom of Trans-Oxiana. He reached Samarqand 
in July or August 1404. J 


35 Ibid,. 451. 



‘The world grips hard on the hard-striving.’ Hafiz may have had 
his contemporary, Timur, in mind when he wrote this line. For the 
neat conqueror had now to face an enemy— death —to whom he 
was not prepared to capitulate and whom he could not hope to 
conquer. The stupid arrangements he had made about his family in 
eastern Persia clearly show a disintegrating mind. Also forgetful of 
the way he had treated the death-bed appeal of Shah Shuja, he had 
a letter of enormous size, 3 yards by 17 yards, written to Farj, asking 
that Sultan Ahmad Jalair be sent to him along with the severed head 
of Qara Yusuf; the Egyptian government naturally ignored the dying 
appeal of a killer, who had massacred so many Arabs. 

Timur sought two means for healing his tortured mind. The first 
was to forget everything in festivities. lie arranged for the marriage 
of five of his grandsons, none of them above eleven, but these cele¬ 
brations brought him no mental relief. Clavijo tells us that the public 
seldom got a glimpse of him and that his health was visibly failing. 

The second psychological remedy for Timur’s tortured mind and 
twisted conscience was a Chinese campaign in which he would be able 
to kill enough non-Muslims to make up for all his crimes. He gave the 
word of command, and his military machine began to work with its 
superb efficiency Some two hundred thousand men were enlisted, and 
since the march to Peking would take about four to five months, it 
was planned to put the army into two winter-cantonments beyond the 
J a varies— at Tashkent under one grandson, Khalil, and at Siram and 
Yasi under another grandson, Sultan Husain. Arrangements were made 
to have for one soldier provisions that would suffice for ten, and the 
carts containing the provisions were passed over the frozen Jaxartes. 
With the advent of the spring the army would begin its march. 

All seemed well and yet no one was deceived. It was too late for 
Timur to save his soul. ‘A great fear’, says Yezdi, ‘haunted the peoples 
hearts—and they began to speak about it. When such a large .■army 
was collected in such a short time, their doubts increased and their 
minds became anxious... During those days people used to have 
disturbing dreams.’ Timur was seventy-one and no one doubted that 
his days were numbered. 

He crossed over the frozen Jaxartes and put up at the residence of 
one of liis officers, Birdi Beg, at Otrar. On 11 February 1405 he fell 
ill; the physicians confessed that his diseases were too complicated for 
them to handle. ‘Pray to God for mv soul’, 2 ® was his appeal to the 
officers around him. He also appealed to them to see to the execution 

26 Ibid., 644. 
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>f his will by which he had appointed Pir Muhammad, son of Jahangir, 
as his successor. This choice shows the extent to which his mind had 
become deranged. Pir Muhammad had no achievements to his credit; 
also he had no influence on Timur's officers and by that time he had 
become an incurable drunkard, who left all his administrative affairs 
in the hands of his sharbatdar, Pir Ali Taz. 

On the night of .15/16 February 1405, Timur expired and the 
central government of Timurid empire vanished. 

Pir Muhammad made no immediate attempt to obtain the throne 
of Samarqand. Only two of Timur's high officers. Shaikh Nuruddin and 
Shall Malik, were foolish enough to insist on carrying out his will. 
They were hustled out of Trans-Oxiana, and the remaining officers 
decided to put Mirza Khalil on the throne of Samarqand. He was 
only twenty-one but no prince older in age was on the spot. Khalil’s 
short reign has only two achievements to its credit. He completely 
squandered away in four years the treasures Timur had collected; 
precious stones were weighed out to his favourites in big balances 
like grain and absolutely nothing was left. 

During Timur’s life-time, Khalil had secretly married Shad Malik, 
an ex-slave girl or concubine of .Malik Saifuddin. Timur had ordered 
her to be put to death, but on being informed that she was pregnant, 
he had stayed the execution of his order. The old princesses naturally 
regarded the new queen of Samarqand with contempt. Shad Malik 
retaliated by inducing Khalil to distribute the wives and slave-girls of 
Timur among his officers in order to win over their loyalty. ‘Khalil 
behaved towards these princesses, whom he should have respected as 
his mothers, in a way no wise man would approve; by compulsion and 
force he gave every one of them to an officer who had not the means 
of providing for her.’27 

Yezdi in his review of Timurs policy at the end of his book says 
that Timur, unlike other conquerors who were content with the mere 
submission of local rulers, either put a prince of his family or an officer 
of his own in charge of the administration of every territory he con¬ 
quered. But outside Trans-Oxiana this had been only possible in 
Yezdi s homeland of Khurasan; in these two regions the descendants 
of Timur continued to govern for about a century. 

As soon as the news of Timur’s death was received, Shah Rukh 
proclaimed himself king at Herat and Umar at Azarbaijan. But Abu 
Bakr found this arrogance of his younger brother intolerable and a 
war between the two began. But they soon realized that they had to 
contend with new foes. Sultan Ahmad Jalair and Qara Yusuf Turkoman 


27 Ibid., 727-28. 
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ii m first fled for safety to Bayazid and then to Egypt. They now 
returned to claim their own. Sultan Ahmad succeeded in seizing 
Diarbekr, Baghdad and Iraq. Qara Yusuf inflicted a severe defeat on 
Miran Shah and Abu Bakr on 16 April 1408; Miran Shah was killed; 
Abu Bakr succeeded in escaping but was killed in the following year 
and Umar met a similar death soon after. Thus the western princes of 
Timurs family were all beheaded and vanished from the scene. 

Pir AH Taz ordered Fir Muhammad, whose sins and drunkenness 
had passed all limits, to be put to death in February 1408, but he was 
himself killed soon after, and Shah Rukh put Iskandar Mirza (son of 
Umar Shaikh) .on the throne of Timurid Afghanistan. In Trans-Oxiana 
Khalil was overthrown and captured by a Timurid officer, Khudadad 
Husaini, in 1408; but Khudadad acknowledged Shall Rukh as his 
superior, and Shah Rukh put his eldest son, Ulugh Beg Mirza, on the 
throne of Samarqand. 

The kingdom of Herat was fortunate owing to the long reigns of 
Shah Rukh (1405-48) and Sultan Husain Mirza (1469-1506), During 
Sultan Husain's reign Herat became a real seat of learning and 
research owing to the efforts of his minister, Amir Ali Slier, a Turkish 
poet of eminence, who collected a body of scholars, with Maulana 
Abdur Rahman Jami at their head, and provided them with books, 
Abuses and pensions. But Sultan Husain Minsa’s sons were unable to 
defend Herat either against Shaibani Khan Uzbek or Shah Ismail 
Safavi—the leaders of the Uzbek and the Persian national movements. 

The Timurids of Samarqand were not so fortunate. Ulugh Beg 
had the reputation of an astronomer and a man of learning, but he 
was badly defeated by Burraq Ughlan, the Juji prince of Turkistan, 
and the Jattah plundered Trans-Oxiana. Worse than that he was 
planning to kill his own son, Abdul Latif, when the latter overthrew 
him and had him put to death in 1449. Some six months later Abdul 
Latif was killed by the officers of Ulugh Beg, who fixed his severed 
head above the arch of Ulugh Beg's madrassa. Abu Sa‘id Muza (grand¬ 
father of the emperor, Zahiruddin Babur), who now ascended the 
throne, strove for years to rebuild the empire of Timur, but his army 
was crushed by Hasan Beg Turkoman in January 1469, and he was put 
L death. His descendants, as Babur s Memoirs clearly prove, were 
unable to stand the onslaught of Shaibani Khan Uzbek. Thus tire 
Timurids finally disappeared from both Trans-Oxiana and Persia; 
those who succeeded in escaping to Afghanistan and India 
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THE CASTE SYSTEM 

/f he century and a half that followed the exploits of Sultan Mahmud 
(999-1030) in Hindustan saw the rise of the Rajput kingdoms, the 
intensification of the caste system and the growing Turkish pressure 
on the Gangetic plain. The situation created by the operation of these 
forces in the political and Social life of the country paved way for the 
Ghuricl conquest of Hindustan. The Rajput polity gave birth to feu¬ 
dal institutions; the caste system created water-tight compartments 
in society and killed all sense of common citizenship, while Turkish 
reconnoitering activity exposed the basic weakness of the Indian 
position and encouraged and facilitated military action on a large 
scale. 

A discussion of the different theories about the origin of the 
Rajputs is irrelevant for our purposes here. We do not find any refer¬ 
ence to the Rajputs’ as such in the Kitabul Hind of Alberuni. It 
appears that slowly and gradually the Kshattriyas of Alberuni luu 
emerged as a virile warrior race-, soaked in a spirit of romantic mill. ( 
tarism and chivalry, and came to be designated as Rajputs < 
Rajaputra —‘scions of the royal blood’. They brought the country fr^/V 
the Sutlej to the Son river under their control. -.The Ghurids ha, 
mainly to deal with this new aristocracy as the political scene in tit. < 
12th century was dominated by the Chauhanas of Sambbar an /j 
Ajmer, the Parumaras of Malwa, the Kalachuris of Chech, the Chary 
deltas' of Bundelkhund, the Chalukyas of Gujarat, the Gahadavals 
of Kanauj, the Palas of Magadha, the Suras and later the Senas 
western Bengal.JThis multi-state system was the main feature qj 
political life in Hindustan during the last quarter of the 12th ct n tuiy. 
and India was a bundle of state- which were independent f or a f' 
intents and purposes. Mutual jealousies and attempts at ag* ra ndize- v 
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if power had led to constant fluctuations in the frontiers of 
kingdoms and had perpetuated deep feelings of incurable hostility. 

These Rajput governments were typically feudal in character. 
Each kingdom was divided into fiefs field bv the members of the rul¬ 
ing house, the kulas. Referring to the obligations of the vassals during 
the earlier period, Dr. A. S. Altekar says that the feudatories were not 
permitted to issue coins and they had to (a) mention the name of the 
overlord (in epigraphs), (b) attend the imperial court on ceremonial 
occasions, (c) pay a regular tribute, (d) make presents on festive occa¬ 
sions and when daughters were married, and (e) send a certain num¬ 
ber of troops.* But during our period even these obligations were neg¬ 
lected, while the power of the feudal lord to raise and maintain his !’ 
own armies and to impose and realize his own taxes had resulted in 
the complete dispersion of political authority and had encourages 
centrifugal tendencies. High offices in the state were a monopoly of 
this land-owning aristocracy, and had thus resulted in weakening of ’ 
the authority of the king. Internecine conflict between these feudal 
lords—-made possible on a large scale bv the maintenance of their 
private armies—created further confusion. 

,Xvhen the Turks appeared on the Indian scene, feudalism had 
entered upon its last and by far the most disturbing phase of its his¬ 
tory and the practice of sub-iiifeudation had gained ground. Most of 
the big feudatories had their own vassals, like samantas , thakhuras . 
rautas, etc./Ilie Rashtrakutas, for instance, had their feudatories like 
the Gujarat Rastrakutas and the Silharas, who in turn had their own 
sub-feudatories/ 1 2 3 In Kashmir the damaras (feudal lords) were the 
most disturbing factor in political life. 5 They lived in small castle? 
maintained their contingents and defied the authority of the cent 
government as and when it suited their interests. In fact the act 
administration of the country, particularly in the interior, was in tl 
hands. 

t* . | 

/But this political system merely reflected the basic weakness of 
the social structure of the iime. The principle of caste, which formed 
ilie basis of the Indian social system in the 11th and the 12th cen¬ 
turies, had annihilated all sense of common citizenship and killed all 
patriotic sentiments. Whatever the circumstances under which tin 
system originated, it had resulted in the total annihilation of an 
sense of citizenship or of loyalty to the country as a whole. Th 
demoralization that it had brought in its wake, both from the point < 

1 The State and Government in Ancient India > Banaras, .1949, 225. 

2 A. S. Altekar, Rashtrakutas and tl r ir Times, Poona, 1934, 2G5. 

3 llajatrangini, tr. Stein, VIII, 1028. 
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view of the individual and the community, was terrible in its conse¬ 
quences. In the exaltation of the group", observes Dr. Beni Prasad, 

it (caste system) largely sacrifices the individual values. It strikes 
at the root of individuality and amounts almost to a denial of 
personality. It refuses to admit that every individual is, in his 
nature, universal and that he has the right to seek his own self 
expression, to determine his own ambitions and pursue his own 
interests. The principle of caste is the negation of the dignity of 
man as man/ 4 


At the top of Indian society there were four mmas or castes— 
Brahman, Kshattriya, Vaishva and Sudra. Much, however, as these 
classes differed from each other, they lived together in the same towns 
and villages. 

I he Hindus, writes Alberuni, call their caste varna , i.e, colours, 
and from a genealogical point of view they call them jataka, i.e. births. 
These castes are from the very beginning only four—Brahman, 
Kshattriya, Vaishya and Sudra/ 5 6 7 8 

The Brahman stood at the top of the social system. He was con¬ 
sidered as the very best of mankind’. 9 Religion was his exclusive 
monopoly. According to Alberuni only the Brahmans and the 
Kshattriyas could learn the Vedas and therefore moksha was meant 
for them alone.7 


The Kshattriyas came next in the scale of social hierarchy. They 
were entrusted with the task of governing the country and protecting 
ts frontiers. The two remaining castes—the Vaishyas and the Sudras 
-were assigned a lower place in the social hierarchy. The main 
iction of a Vaishya was to cultivate land, breed cattle and do bug 
s either on his own behalf or on behalf of a Brahman. ‘The Sud 
ike a servant of the Brahman’S remarks Alberuni. The Vaishy 
and the Sudras were deprived of all sacred knowledge. According 
Alberuni, if it was proved that a Sudra or a Vaishya had recited th||| 
Veda, his tongue was cut off. 9 Commenting on this Professor Ilabib 
remarks: Such a policy may, or may not, have been necessary in the 


4 The State and Government in Ancient India, 12. 

5 Kitahul Ilind, tr. Sacliau, I, 100-1. 

6 Ibid I, 100-1. 

7 lhhl, I, 104. 

The view of the Hindu philosophers was, however, different. According to them 
iteration was common to all castes and to the whole human race, if their intention of 
btaining it was perfect*. 

8 Ibid.., II, 136. 
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of the Rig Veda./Sut in the eleventh century—in the genera- 
Alberuni, Avicenna arid Sultan Mahmud—it was stupid, niad 
cidal; and the Brahmans, themselves a rationalistic and highly 
ened group, were destined to pay a terrible price for the most 
iouable of social sins/ 10 / 

-low these four varnas was the non-descript mass of humanity, 
n as Antyaja. They were not reckoned amongst any caste, but 
1 members of a certain craft or profession. There were eight 
As or guilds of them: (1) fuller, (2) shoemaker, (3) juggler, 
tsket and shield maker, (5) sailor, (6) fisherman, (7) hunter of wild 
ils and of birds, and (8) weaver. They lived near the villages or 
is of the four castes but outside them*. 11 ‘If anybody wants", 
f MWuui, ‘to quit the works and duties of his caste and aclor^ 
of another caste, even if it would brng a certain honour tne 
L it is a sin/ 1 2 

lie lowest people were Iladi , Doma , Chandala and Badhalu. 
were assigned dirty work like the cleaning of villages and other 
es. ‘In fact, observes Albertmi, they were considered like illegi- 
' children, and are treated as outcastes . 10 They were not allow- 
hve within the city-walls, and could only enter, presumably 
;lue notice and at fixed hours, to perform that menial work of 
ig, etc., Without which no city could exist. 11 
tat exercised the most devastating influence on the social struo- 
f early medieval India was the idea of physical pollution (chut). 
uni has noted with disgust and amazement the working of this 
in the social life of the people. He remarks that everything which 
nto a state of impurity, strives, and quite successfully, to regain 

Journal of the Aligarh Historical Research Institute , April 1941 86 
Kltabul Hind, I, 101, 

’•?: llsl cannot be considered exhaustive ol all professions practised in India at 
ne. Albemni, it appears, simply illustrates bis point here on the basis of proles* 
e saw in the localities he had lived in. The lives of the professional gipitps 
ave varied from district to district as it was characterized by diversity ot cul- 
aditions and organizational patterns. 

'bid., I, 103. 
hid., I, 101-2, 

Though compiled more than a thousand years earlier, the following shlokas of 
iriti have a relevance to the situation described by Alberuni and it may be 
ssumed that the tide of public opinion was running strongly in favour of 
doctrines: 

But the dwellings of Chandalas and Shwapachas shall be outside the village, 
jy must be made Apapatras, and their wealth (shall be) dogs and donkeys/ 

5. By day they may go about for the purpose of their work, distinguished by 
.iarlcs of the kings command, and they shall carry out the corpses (of persons) who 
have no relative; that is a settled rule/ (Mam, Chapter X). 
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Tts original condition of purity. The sun cleanses and the fresh ; 
salt in the sea-water prevents the spreading of corruption. I 1 
not so, life on this planet would have been impossible. The Br 
conception of contamination was, however, contrary to this e.: 
ed principle of nature. If a Hindu warrior was taken as prise 1 
the Musalmans, and was subsequently released, he was disown 
his caste or guild. T have repeatedly been told', writes Alberuni, 

1 "that when Hindu slaves (in Muslim countries) escape and r 
, to their country and religion, the Hindus order that they s, 
fast by way of expiation, then they bury them in the dung, 
and milk of cows for a certain number of days, till they get i 
state of fermentation. Then they drag them put of dirt pnei 
* * them similar dirt to eat, and of the like I have asked the 
mam? if this is true, but they deny it and maintain that there 
expiation possible for such an individual, and that he is 
allowed to return into those conditions of life in which Ik 
before he was carried off as a prisoner. And how should tl 
possible? If a Brahman eats in the house of a Sudra for s 
days, he is expelled from his caste and can never regain it/ 

These prisoners, disowned by their own community, often eml 
Islam. / 

THE TURKISH PRESSURE ’ 

The period under review saw the Turks making pers 
attempts at increasing the area of their influence in northern 
Their pressure was constantly felt in the Ganges valley. Their i 
nortering activity was aimed at securing footholds in areas lx 
the Ravi. (1) According to Baihaqi, Ahmad Niyaltigin had penet 
as far as Banaras. 16 (2) Masud is reported to have captured Ha 
(3) The Rahan inscription of Madanpala refers to his father Gov 
chandra as having compelled the Hammira to lay aside his e, 
by his matchless fighting/ 18 (4) In an inscription of Lakhnapt, 
Badaun, his ancestor Madanpala, is mentioned as one who 
Hammira s incursion into the ‘river of the gods’(i.e. the G 
impossible. 19 (5) The Sarnatli inscription of Kumaradevi ] 
Govindachandra (1114-55) as one who had protected Varanas 

15 ibid., II, 162-63. 

16 Baihaqi (ed. Chain' and Fayyaz), 402. 

17 Ibid., 530-35. 

18 LA., XVIII, 16. 

19 E.I., I, 64. 
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Turushka warrior 20 (6) Under Masud III, Hajib Tughati- 
the governor of the Punjab, penetrated up to a place across the 
ages which no one except Masud had reached before.21 (7) Vijaya- 
andra (1155-70) is also praised for his anti-Hammira f l, vJties.- 
) The Delhi-Siwalik pillar inscription of Visaladeva, dated 1164, 
escribes the king as one who had extirpated the mlecchas.- (9) An 
ascription of Prithvi Rai I, dated 1167, records the fortification ol 
[ansi to check the progress of the Hammira. 21 (10) It appears fioni ■, 
ie diwan of Masud Sa‘d Salman that Badaun, Dahgan, Kanaitj, 
lalwa and Kalinjar had to bear the brunt of attacks by the t 
.ter Ghaznavid rulers.« (11) An inscription at Kiradu (Jodhpur), 
ated 1178, records that a ladv replaced an image broken by the 
Urushkas.26 (12) The Dabhoi inscription refers to the achievemc' " 
I,..«-:v;.iu«prasada of the Clialufcva Vaglieia 
(X)), against a Turushka king. 2 " (13) The Sundha Hall insert 
eaks of Kilhana {circa 1164-94) as having defeated a Turushka 
ving erected a golden gateway. 28 

A study of the works of the poets of the later Ghaznavid period- 
yvid Hasan, Masud SaVJ Salman, Runi, Sana’i and others—$ho^ 

1 India was a frequent topic of discussion in those lands, and i 
sions into India had become an almost regular feature of the 
the later Ghaznavid rulers./ 

■The large scale military operations of the Ghurids in the last q 
ol the 12th and the first quarter of the 1.3th century were ne 
rupt nor unexpected. In fact they were the culmination of a ?■ 
sporadic incursions during the preceding century and a 
len areas were conquered and lost, and political influence w 
oded and pushed back. The frontiers of the Ghaznavid 1r 
ere thus in a state of constant flay 

|US LIM SETTLEMENTS BEFORE THE 
|UR ID CONQUEST 

While the extension of Turkish political influence was^ 

; stecl by the Rajputs during the later Ghaznavid period, 

’.0 IU., IX, 310. \p : i 

Y i Minhaj, 22. 

22 E.I., IV, 119. 

3 /.A., XXX, 218. 

4 I .A., XLI, 19. 

. Diwan-i Max ud Su'd Salmon, (<?d. Rashid Yasmi) 262-65, 307 397 170-7 

J9 ^ ... / . / ■ 
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vonntrv **!*** and m - vst j cs peacefully penetrated intv 

jmgrants hved outside the fortified towns amongst the lower sect! 

S'KSfT *???*“■ f <**• «, and, S eC 

\ annLrs H? y °f e f# shin g C( «s with the Indian mass 
Jt appears that nearly half a century before the Ghurid rnnmiP 

bold in die IsoIa * ed . Mhshm culture-groups had seemed a foo 
die country. Ibn-i Asir writes about Banaras: There a- 
tiisahnans m that countiy since the days of Mahmud bin Subukt 
gm who have continued faithful to the law of Islam and constant 

S^Maf'uT’riT 0 ' 1 ']! A ‘ Bal,raicl1 w » s dw mausoleum of Saivy 
BrJa ri. 0 ^ »*» , w* “ »Wfer in the army of si& 

- yembetwt‘% '■ ?, ,“* 5 ? 

is Urtiaznavid mvasions and tne ismavsid occ 
n of northern India, shows that there was some Muslim popu 
to look after the grave and to preserve for posterity the tradit 
die Salar’s martyrdom. Shaikh Muinuddin Chishti came to Ajn 
-fore the second battle of Tarain 34 and his deep humanism and p 
ay of life attracted a band of devoted followers round him. Maul 
aziuddin Hasan Saghani, the famous author of Mashariqul Anu 
s born in Badaun long before the Ghurid occupation of i 
n. 32 The existence of a Muslim colony at Kanauj is borne out! 
early Arab accounts. ) 

n some towns of Uttar Pradesh and Bibar there are Musi 
es attributed by local tradition to the pre-Ghurid period. 1 
i of Miran Mulhim in Badaun 33 and of Khwaja Majduddin 
m, 34 the grave on the Uncha Tila Mohalla of Mallawan 
u, 35 the dargah of Lai Pir in Azmat Tola at Gopamau 36 fi 
rd on the Bilsi Road in Badaun the Ganj-i Shahidan > 
i in Unnao,38 the graves of Jaruha near Hajipur in Bihar, t’ 

Mot and Dawson, Vol. II, 251. 

iraiH, Tarikh~i Firuz Shahi, 491. See also Klmsrau, Vjaz-i Khusnwi , Vol 
contemporary reference to Salar Masud is available in any work of 
'4 period. According to Utbi, Sultan Mahmud had forbidden the crossin 
G nges. Salar Mas'ud’s relationship with Sultan Mahmud may be a later fie 
might have entered the countiy in the latter half df the 11th century. 

U Siyarul Aulitja, 46. 

•2 See infra for a brief account of his life, 

1 Kanzut Tarikh (a history of Badaun by Raziuddin), 51-53. 

District Gazetteer , Hardoi, Vol, XLI, 178. 
n 'ictL 130. 
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, Imam Taqi Faqih near the western gate of Bari Dargah at 

Maner^—are all considered to belong to the pre-Ghurid period and 

some families in these towns claim that their ancestors settled there 

dining this period. Their claim may or may not be correct, but it is 

j< iJHcult to challenge local traditions with regard to the historicity of 

these graves, particularly when the existence of Muslim settlements in 

these areas is proved by evidence available from other sources. * 

I he circumstances under which these Muslim colonies came to be 

( stablished in India may be briefly indicated. India's trade-contacts 

[with foreign lands date back to the Indus Valley Civilization, if not 

earlier. India produced certain commodities—like sugar, cotton, 

colouring material, in particular, indigo (nil) and katha —which the 

jcoldei climes desperately needed, and foreign merchants were in a 

■position to pay a higher price fmr them tnan too Winn consiumer. 

Ilndia, on the other by*nd, needed foreign commodities—horses of 

>od breed, dried f»-t»its, pearls, precious stones of various types (the 

■ ; •y of Badol-.Vnsljan and the turquoise of Persia). A well-equipped 

early middle ages, if we are to trust Persian litora 

I 1 " Pen< i d ’ h , at t0 , P rovide himself an Indian sWord, a 
(Persian bow and a Tatar lance. 

The self-imposed dogmas of Hinduism, which we find in the 

IhhmSf”m rh KC simiIar 1 works ; order the caste Hindu to confine 
nnscli to the region where the mtmfa grass grows and the black 

Ladles graze; he is not to cross the sea or to go to countries where 

CZ l 1l' l M° P 6 g0Ve . rD; and , the lowest g rou P of non-castes, accord- 
E(42a P Mammnnt ] i ’ a \ e ( the Yavanas, Pahlawas and Turushkas 
f sn , 0 f ',v ; eis, i ms a,K 1 urks '' Ho ) v the expansive character of Hindu¬ 
ism of the earlier centimes was changed into insularity by the time of 
- SmnUs < oes not concern us here. Bui the presence of the Arab 

(g£L 3 f g Uts . ° ] ndi f (eXCCpt Kashm & and th « complete 
tf f/ f ?i ,nd t ader from Persia and Central Asia prove that 

! k , date ° f d,c %” te , wa » effective and that the Hindu commer- 
uasses, so efficient m their work throughout the middle ages had 
»ye the export and import trade of India to foreigners. § 

mees, anxious to improve their commerce,' savs Dr. Habibullah 

■ C nWWnT US c tr i atni€nt , t0 ! he peop,e who eommanded the 
‘ Bade loutes of the civilized world. Bearded men in Jong 

,nl l miC L u ngregatin g for P ra Y er at fixed intervals, in a 
angular building which contained no idols, and adhering to 

‘ aste niles > presented a sight whose novelty wore out with the 

* thmh Uy *“~ “ 
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me. As they established colonies and multiplied, they 
became an integral part of the population.’ 

These Tazik’ colonies were established in the suburbs of many large 
cities with the consent of the Rat, who gave the Musalmans permis¬ 
sion to build their houses, mosques, schools, store-rooms, shops, etc. 
and also a space for their graveyards. These colonies grew in size; this 
may have been due to mere growth of population, but perhaps when 
Shaikh Ali Hajweri says that he came to Lahore on account of 
‘unpleasant people’ (probably the Ghuzz Turks), he is speaking for a 
large class of persons whom the recurrent political storms of Persia and 
Central Asia drove to this country, where they could earn a peaceful 
livelihood. A few cases, the accounts of which have survived, prove 
that these colonies-Atfri inmi 'to a tiigdi level of culture. The text-books 
were n'r Arabic; teaching was probably in iT^rsian; but the mother- 
tongue was the local language. 

Perhaps a digression.about the lives of two InuL*, n Muslims, on< 
born before, and the other immediately after the Glmrid conquest 01 
Delhi, may give a better insight into the life and conditions of these 
colonies. 

1) Uaulana Raziuddin Hasan Saghani:™ 

This distinguished scholar of the Traditions of the Prophet and 
author of the Mashariqul Anwar was born in Badaun long before its 
conquest bv the Turks. He received his early education in his home 
town which, it seems, had fairly developed arrangements for studies 
in Muslim religious subjects. An incident of his early student-days 
which the Maulana could never forget, was that he once requested 
his teacher for the loan of a collection of itadises, known as Mulakh- 
khas, but the teacher declined to lend it. His self-respect as well as 
his curiosity to learn was deeply hurt at this, but this might have been 
due to scarcity of books in those days. Later on—of course after the. 
Glmrid conquest—be reached Koil (Aligarh) and became a deputy of 
the mushrif of Koil. One day the mushif made some silly remark, 
which brought a smile on the Maulana’s face. The mushrif felt insult¬ 
ed and threw his inkpot at Maulana Raziuddin, who left his job dis¬ 
gusted and distressed and said: ‘One should not serve the ignorant 
Later on lie became tutor to a son of the governor of Koil 
salary of one hundred tankas a year. He could not, however. ; 

40 For biographical references see Fawaidul Fuad, 103-4; A lujamul 
Yaquti Vol. Ill, 211; Fawatul Wafayat , Ihn Shakir, 1, 138; Saroorus Sadur (l 
also Religion and Politics in India during the 13th century, 152-54; The Com. 
of India to Arabic Literature, 25. 
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Cl,, job for long and took to extensive travels in India. His erudition 
and learning earned fame and respect for him wherever he went. 
When he reached Nagaur, eminent scholars, like Qazi Hamiduddin 
and Qazi Katnaluddin, gathered round him and requested him to give 
lessons to them in the Traditions of the Prophet. Maulana Raziuddin 
taught one of his hooks, Mishahud Dujti, to the scholais of Nagaur 
and issued certificates also. One of the residents requested him to 
instruct him in mysticism. The Maulana apologized and said: T am 
busy here because the people of Nagaur learn the science of llacliscs 
from me these days. At present I have no time to instruct you in 
mysticism. If you desire to learn it, you may accompany me on my 
travels in non-Muslim areas where there will be no such crowd. I will 
then teach this subject to you.’ 

From Nagaur the Maulana proceeded to Jalor and Gujarat. Condi¬ 
tions in those areas were such that he could not move about freely. 
He changed his dress and roamed about incognito. During this jour¬ 
ney he instructed the above-mentioned person in mysticism. Later on 
he proceeded to Lahore and from there he made his way to Baghdad. 
His scholarship attracted the Caliph’s attention and he was offered a 
government job. In 1220 the Caliph Al-Nasir sent him us his envoy to 
the court of Iltutmish. He came to Delhi again, a second time a few 
years later and staved here till 1239. ‘In those days’, Shaikh Nizamud- 
din Auliva once told his audience, ‘Delhi was full of scholars. Maulana 
Raziuddin was equal to them in (odier departments) of knowledge, 
but he excelled all others in the science of Traditions.’ That Baclaun 
could provide educational facilities in theological subjects to a young 
Muslim student long before Muslim rule was established there shows 
that these settlements had struck deep roots and had developed 
cultural institutions. 


2) Shaikh Hamiduddin Sufi : 41 


This distinguished disciple of Shaikh Muinuddin Chishti of Ajmer 
was the first Muslim child to see the light of the day in Delhi after its 
conquest by Muizzuddin. In his early years he had led a very volup¬ 
tuous life but when he joined the circle of Shaikh Mu'inuddin’s dis¬ 
ciples, he repented for his past sins and adopted a life of penitence 
and poverty. He settled at Suwal, a village near Nagaur, far from the 
hurry and bustle of city-life and took to cultivation. Whatever he 
needed—and his needs never exceeded a few maunds of grain and a 
few yards of rough hand-woven cloth—he himself produced and 


41 For biographical details, see Saroorwi Sadat (MS.); Siyarul Auliya 156-64; Siijarul 
Arifin 13-14; Akhband Mhyar 29-36. See also Nizami, Religion and Politics, 185-87. 
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scrupulously avoided coming into contact with the government of the 
day. 

His life at Nagaur affords one of the earliest glimpses of Muslim 
family life in the Indian countryside. He lived in a small mud house 
and eked out his meagre subsistence by cultivating a single bigha of 
lancl* The principle of the rotation of crops being unknown in those 
days, he cultivated one-half of his land in one season and the other 
half in the next. He dressed himself like a typical Indian peasant and 
used two sheets of cloth to cover the upper and the lower parts of his 
body. He kept a cow in his house and himself milked it. His wife—a 
lady of fervent piety and strong mystic temperament—spent her 
time in cooking and spinning like a peasant woman. Like most of the 
villagers amongst whom he lived, Shaikh Hamiducldin was a strict 
vegetarian. His dislike for meat was so great that he warned his dis¬ 
ciples against distributing meat-preparations for blessing his soul after 
his death. The family carried on conversation in Hindivi; mother was 
addressed as mat and brother as bhai. 

Touched by his penitence and poverty, the muqta of Nagaur 
offered a plot of land and some cash to him. The Shaikh apologized 
and declined. The muqta then reported the matter to Iltutmish, who 
sent 500 silver tankas with a farman conferring a village on him. He 
hastened to inform his wife, just to examine her reaction to the pros¬ 
pects of a life of material prosperity and comfort. The couple was in 
such a state of penury at that time that the wife had a tattered 
dupatta on her head and the saint a grimy loin cloth on his body. 
‘O KhwajaP, replied his wife, 'Do you want to disgrace years of 
spiritual devotion and penitence by accepting this gift? Do not worry. 
I have spun two sirs of yarn. It will suffice for preparing a loin cloth 
for you and a dupatta for me/ Delighted at this reply, Shaikh Hamid 
told the muqta that he had decided not to accept the royal gift. 


II. HISTORY OF GHUR DOWN TO THE RISE OF 
SULTAN MUTZZUDDIN 


GHUR 

Ghur, the region from where the invaders came, lies in the|wesL 
centre) of what is now Afghanistan, and comprises the basins of the 
upper Haii Rud, the Farah Rud, the Rud-i Ghur and the Khash Rud, 
together with the intervening mountain chains. 1 Minhaj gives the 
following account of its geography: 

The country of Ghur is intersected by five great mountain chains 
and the people of Ghur maintain that they are the loftiest in the 
world. First, Zar Murgh in Mayandish, at the foot of which the 
palace and capital of the Shansabanis was situated. The second 
mountain, known as Surkh Ghar, 2 is also in the territory of 
Mayandish near Tajiz. 3 The third, Aslik, in the district of Timran, 
is greater in size and altitude than any other part of the territory 
of Ghur; and the district of Timran is (situated) in the hollows 
and (on) its sides. The fourth is the largest and the loftiest moun¬ 
tain range of Warani, which runs through the district of Dawar 
and Walisht and on which the palace (qasr) of Kajuran 4 is situated. 
Roen, famous throughout Ghur for its inaccessible height, is the 
fifth range, according to some, but others give the fifth place to 
the Faj (defile, pass) of Khaesar, which in length, breadth and 
height surpasses the comprehension of man/ 

These mountain ranges, winch rise to over 10,000 feet and become 
considerably higher as they run eastwards to the Hindukush, made 
Ghur difficult of access and shut her out completely from all cultural 
and commercial contacts with the outside world. The extent of this 
cultural isolation from the neighbouring areas may be gauged from 
the fact that when Sultan Mas f ud of Ghazni led a campaign into Ghur 

1 Ahmad AU Kohzad who rode on horseback through Ghur gives a good modem 
description of this region (Afghanistan, VI-TX, Kabul, 1951-54, 6 parts: ‘Along the 
Koh-i-Baba and Hari Rud'.) 

The modern district of ‘Ghuri! which lies to the south-west of Khanabad is distinct 
from the medieval Ghur. 

2 Raverty, 318; Tabaqat-i Nasiri (eel. Ilabibi) I, 328. Ghar in Pushto means a 
mountain. 

3 Tabaqat-i Nasiri (Habibi ed.) I, 328. 

4 Ibid., 328. 
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020, he had to employ local interpreters 5 as the language spoken 
bv the people was not intelligible on account of dialectical divergen¬ 
cies. Besides, geographical factors led to the fragmentation of political 
power in Ghur, and each fort came to exercise independent sway over 
the area immediately under its control. It was as late as the time of 
Qutbuddin Muhammad (ob. 1146-47) that a portion of Ghur—the 
petty principality of Warshada on the Hari Rud—developed a capital 
at Firuz Koh. Before that there was no centre from which the region 
could be controlled by a single ruler. 

Ghur was mainly an agricultural area. Its valley-sides have, at pre¬ 
sent, deciduous woodlands covered with mulberry trees, walnut trees, 
apricots and vines. Even in the 10th century it was so fertile that 
Istakhri praised its fruitfulness, streams, meadows and tillage. There 
were no towns of note, but only agricultural settlements and—-most 
typical features of the landscape—fortified places and towers ( qasr , 
qua , hisar, kushak) in which a had tempered, unruly and ignorant 
people* ( Hududul Alum , 110), could defend themselves. 6 The people 
enjoyed some fame as horse rearers. Besides, Ghur had a reputation 
for supplying slaves to the markets of Herat and Sistan 7 

The mountain ranges of this area, however, had great metalli¬ 
ferous value and it appears that iron was available in large quantities 
in Ghur. The people of Ghur specialized in the production of wea¬ 
pons and war-equipment 8 and exported them to neighbouring lands. 
The anonymous author of IludiidiJ Alum says that 'from this province 
come slaves, armour ( zirah ), coats of mail (jaushan) and good arms*, 9 
According to Togan, the whole area from Ghur and Kabul to Qarluq 
was metal-working, 10 It was probably on this account that the chief 
fortress of Ghur was known as Pul-i Ah anger an. When Masai d attack¬ 
ed Ghur in 1020, its chief, Abul Hasan Khalaf, brought him shields 
and cuirasses, 11 and when the stronghold of Jurvvas was captured, a 
tribute of arms was levied. 12 The value of the Ghurid arms was recog¬ 
nized and appreciated by Mas ud, who employed Ghurid officers as 
specialists in siege-warfare. When Izzuddin Husain of Ghur (493- 
540/1100-40) sent his annual tribute to the Seljuq Sultan Sanjar, it 


5 Istakhri (ed. de Goeje) 281; Baihaqi (ed. Ghani and Feyyaz), 117. 

6 C. E. Bosworth's article, ‘The Early Islamic History of Ghur’ in Central Asiatic 
Journal Vol. VI, 1961, 118. 

7 Ibid., 118, 121. 

8 Ibid., 120. 

9 Hududul Alam, 110. 

10 Z.D.M.C. Vol. XC (1986), 33-34 

11 Baihaqi, 115, 119-20. 

12 Ibid., 116. 
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mcmded particularly armours, coats of mail, steel helmets and other 
war material, together with ferocious watch dogs bred in Ghiir. 

Thus Ghur, though it had very recently opened its doors to Muslim \ 
cultural influences, possessed two of the most important and essential,, 
requisites of war in the middle ages—horses and steel. 


THE SHANSABANI DYNASTY 


The early history of the Shansabani dynasty, to which Mu izzuddin 
belonged, is wrapped in mystery and romance. It is difficult to dis¬ 
entangle fiction from fact as our only authority on the subject is 
Minhajus Siraj and he too regrets in his Tabaqat that he was unable, 
while writing his book, to consult the authorities he had with him at 
Ghur. They were left behind when he fled to save his life from the 
Mongols. He had therefore to depend on his memory. He however 
had access to the Tarikh-i NasiriM and the Tarikh-i Haizam Nabi 1 
which he utilized in his account oi the early Shansabanis. As has hap- 
pened with many other ruling dynasties of the east, which have 
risen from very obscure and local origins, the dynasty of Mu izzuddin 
was provided with a legendary hero, Zuhak, as its 'first ancestor. 

Zuhak was a repugnant figure in the tradition of Iranian lands 
but be was popular in the region of Ghazni and Zabulistan, and was, 
therefore, picked up by the genealogists of Ghur for the dynasty of 
Muizzuddin. Originally an Assyrian divinity, Zuhak was assigned by 
the Zoroastrians to the pandemonium of devils, birdausi, seaiehing 
for a representative of the type which he intensely disliked but could 
not afford to ignore, decided to make Zuhak immortal by reincarnat¬ 
ing him as a Saracenic Arab. His descendants were supposed to have 
settled in Ghur after Faridun had overthrown Zuhak’s thousand-year 
dominion’. 

Shansab, the eponymous founder of the dynasty, was a descen¬ 
dant of Zuhak. According to Minhaj, lie embraced Islam at the hands 
of the Caliph Ali, who bestowed upon him a standard and a ‘cove¬ 
nant’. This seems highly improbable because, though we find MusAl- 
mans tinkering at the borders of Ghur from the time of the'third 
Caliph Usman, this region was never brought under actual Muslim 
control and the campaigns referred to by Tabari and Ib'n-i A ir were 
nothing more than mere raids. Gliur’s value, remarks Bosworth was 


IS Tabaqat-i NanH, 47. 

14 According to Kashfuz Zunvti (Vo). IP this was one of the titles of Baihavd s 
Tarikh-i Al-i Subuktagin. Abdul Hayv Habibi accepts this in view of the fact that 
Nasiruddin was the title of Subuktagin ( Tabiujat-i Nasiri II, 282-83). This volume i. 
extinct now. 

15 For Habibfs note on this work see Tabaqat-i Nasiri, II, 299-305. 
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reservoir of slaves, and these could be obtained by occasional, 
temporary incursions/ Actual annexation of this area or establishment 
oi Overlordship is a much later phenomenon. The author of Hududul 
Alarn, who was in the service of the Ferighunids and lived in the 
adjoining province of Guzgan, says (in his work completed in 982-83) 
that his masters exercised suzerainty over GhurlG and that the 
Ghurids, formerly pagans, were mostly Musalmans in his time. This 
account has been considered exaggerated” by Minorskv. In fact, any 
exaggerated implications derived from this account of Hududul Alam 
would make the campaigns of Mahmud and Mas ud in this area 
utterly meaningless. Istakhri definitely describes Ghur as a land of 
pagans' (darul fcufr) and says that the only justification for including 
it in his account was that there were a few Musalmans there and 
because ‘it was the biggest pagan enclave within the borders of 
Islam’. 17 


Minhaj, however, says that every prince of the dynasty of Shansab 
had to subscribe to the ‘covenant’ of the Caliph Ali before ascending 
the throne. The Ghurids had so great attachment with the A lids that 
they refused to recognize the Umayyad caliphate. 

it appears from the accounts of Tabari and Ibn-i Asir that cam¬ 
paign* were undertaken against Ghur in the years 47/667 and 
107/725-26. The latter was led by Abu Munzir Asad. On this occasion 
the Ghurids concealed their possessions in inaccessible caves. Asad 
refused to be baffled by the situation. He let down men in crates 
(tawabit) at the end of chains and appropriated these valuables. 
Sporadic attacks of the Umayyads on Ghur continued throughout the 
period. But geography made it practically impossible to maintain 
any permanent control—political or cultural—over this area as the 
mountain routes, dangerous to traverse during summer, became abso¬ 
lutely blocked in winter.13 Minhaj says that when Abu Muslim 
Khurasani raised the standard of revolt against the Umayyads, one of 
the members of the Shansabani family, Amir Faulad, marched to his 
help. During the caliphate of Harun-ur Rashid some tribes approach¬ 
ed the Caliph seeking arbitration of their differences. This again seems 
to be either pure fiction or an ‘attempt to project into the past an 
explanation for the political situation of later times’. 

Minhaj further states that during the time of Yaqub bin Lais (later 
9th century) rival parties of Musalmans and pagans amongst the 
chieftains of Ghur were at daggers drawn with each other. This again 


16 Hududul A/aw, 110, 342. 

17 Istalchri, ed. de Goeje, 245. 

18 Minhaj, IIS. 
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iiot seem to be true in view of what Istakhn has categorically 
stated about the religious set-up of Ghur. 

Gaidizi 19 and Baihaqi*> say that about 369/979-80, the Samanid 
prince, Amir Nuh bin Mansur, sent Abu Jafar Zubaidi to conquer 
Ghur, but he was forced to retire after taking a few forts. Later on, 
when Subuktagin was governor of Ghazni and Zabulistan on behall 
of the Satnariids, he made several attacks on Ghur. It appears from 
some qasidas of Unsuri that in one of these campaigns, Mahmud, 
who was a boy at that time, had also participated. Subuktagin levied 
a tribute on the Shansabani prince, whose name is given as Muham¬ 
mad bin Suri. 21 

Muhammad bin Suri asserted his independence after the death ot 
Subuktagin by withholding the tribute and harassing the caratvans. 
This excited the fury of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. In 401/1011 he 
sent Altuntash, governor of Herat, and Arslan Jazib, governor of Tus, 
as his advance-guards, and, undeterred by geographical difficulties, 
himself dashed to Ghur. Muhammad bin Suri entrenched himself in 
inaccessible hills and ravines and Mahmud had to resort to a ruse. 
He feigned flight. This drew out the mountain people into the plain 
in the hope of plundering the retreating army. Mahmud then inflicted 
a crushing defeat on Muhammad bin Suri and captured him and his 
son, Shis. In 405/1015 Mahmud marched to Khwabin, the south¬ 
western district of Ghur, and captured some forts A few years later 
Mas ud was sent against Tab, the north-western part of Ghur. He was 
helped by Abul Hasan Khalaf and Shirwan, the chieftains in control 
of the south-western and north-eastern regions of Ghur respectively. 
Masud captured many forts in Ghur and with the possible exception 
of the inaccessible interior, brought the entire region of Ghur under 
Ghaznavid control. ‘No one\ remarks Abul 1 azl Baihaqi, has pene¬ 
trated so far into Ghur or performed such exploits there as Sultan 


19 Zainul Akhbar , 46-47. 

20 Tcirikh-i A/-/ Subuktagin, 134. „ 

21 This name, given by Minhaj (74,320), creates considerable confusion. This is 
definitely a Muslim name and, if it has been correctly recorded by Minhaj and his 
later copyists, shows that Muslim political influence was fairly well-established in Ghur 
when Subuktagin turned bis attention towards it. Utbi calls him Ibn Suri and says that 
he was a ‘Hindu'. Perhaps the term ‘Hindu* is used by him as a general term for 


pagan . 


The authors of Turikh-i Gttzida (G.S.M. facs, London 1910, 406-8) and Ruuzatus 
Safa (ed. Riza Quli, Tehran, 1270-74, IV, 241) supply some interesting information 
about the descendants of Ibn Suri. According to them a grandson of Ibn Suri fled to 
India and took up residence in an idol-temple. His son, Husain, became a Muslim, 
went on to Delhi and grew rich as a trader, carrying goods between India and Ghur. 
But all this seems a later fabrication. 
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»‘ud. Whether from compulsion or free choice, the chiefs (amirs) of 
Ghur came to pay him homage. They were terrified by his achieve- 
merits and held their breaths in fear. Neither books nor traditions 
record that the Ghurids had been so submissive to a king as to 
Masud.’ 

While Muhammad bin Suri was rebelling against Sultan Mahmud, 
his eldest son, Abu Ali, kept on assuring the Sultan of his loyalty and 
goodwill. This treason saved the dynasty from extinction. Mahmud 
placed Abu ^Ali on his father s throne. Abu Ali reigned until sometime 
dining Masuds reign. Minhaj says that many Islamic institutions 
were established in Ghur by him. ‘He built Friday mosques and 
madrasas in the land of Ghur and endowed them liberally' with 
auqaf (endowments). He held the religious leaders and ulama in great 
respect, and considered it his duty to venerate hermits and ‘ascetics.’22 

Abu Ali allowed his younger brother, Shis, to return to Ghur and 
live there with him. But Shis’s son, Abbas, effected a coup d’etat and 
thiew his uncle into prison. Abbas made strenuous efforts to fortify, 
garrison and repair the castles and strongholds of Ghur, .but he was a 
tyrant and the chiefs of Ghur were so tired of his ruthless behaviour 
they.' invited Sultan Raziuddin Ibrahim, son of Sultan Mas'ud of 
Ghazni, to rid them of the tyrant. Ibrahim captured Abbas and took 
him to Ghazni. He did not, however, extinguish the familv, hut acting 
upon the precedent set by Sultan Mahmud, placed Abbas’s son, 
Muhammad, on the throne. Muhammad maintained very good rela¬ 
tions with his Ghaznavid overlord. 

Before the narrative of the history of Ghur to the rise of Muizzud- 
din is resumed, a very important problem has to be considered. What 
was the religious pattern of Ghur at this time and what agencies 
worked to bring it into the fold of Islam? 

CONVERSION OF GHUR 

We know very little about the pre-Muslim religion of Ghur and 
no contemporary record of the conversion of Ghurids to Islam has 
survived. Since Tukharistan, Bamivan and Kabul were active centres 
of Buddhism, it may be assumed that the people of Ghur also believ¬ 
ed in some sort of Mahayana Buddhism. It mav also be noted in this 
connection, that the lands to the south of Ghur—such as Zamindawar, 
Ghazni and Qusdar—adjoined the Indian world and until the 10th 
century were culturally, and often politically, a part of it. Kabul, 
Ghazni and Bust were key points in the commercial intercourse be¬ 
tween the eastern Islamic world and India, and the geographers 


22 Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 41. 
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often designate them ‘the merchant’s resort’ or ‘the entrepot for India. 
The first two towns had in early Ghaznavid times colonies of Intuan 
traders permanently residing there. 2 ’ 1 There is nothing improbable, 
therefore, in the region of Ghur being inhabited mostly by Buddhists. 

The expansion of Islamic political and cultural influences in Ghur 
began with Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni (338-421/998-1030), who is 
reported to have appointed teachers to instruct the people of Ghur in 
the precepts of Islam after his campaign of 1010-11. 24 

Sultan Mahmud, we are told, had patronized the Karamis. 25 It was 
probably due to him that this sect spread in Ghur and acted as a 
bridge between Mahayana Buddhism and Islam. 

The Karami 26 sect is so known after Muhammad bin Karam 
(ob. 869), a native of Sijistan, who was persecuted in the early stages 
of his religious propaganda but subsequently his sect spread in Ghur, 
Ghariistan, Bamiyan and other adjoining regions. Baghdadi says that 
‘weavers’ and ‘distressed people’ of the villages of Na^hap^r parti¬ 
cularly felt attracted towards this sect & Regarding its religious beliefs 
Baghdadi says: Ibn Karam urged his followers to ascribe corporeality 
to the object of his worship. He held that He is a body, possessing 
end and limit below, where He comes into contact with His 


an 


Throne/ 28 Thus the Karamis placed Allah on His Throne as Buddha 
had sat on his lotus. The Karami sect became, in course of time, a 
hall-way house between Islam and Buddhism and assumed great 
importance in the religious life of Ghur. It seems that its followers 
succeeded in winning over the Shansabani chiefs also to their fold. 

A serious tension appeared in the religious life of Ghur, which 
was largely dominated by the Karamis, when Sultan Alauddin Jahansuz 
received emissaries from Alarnut, the centre of the Ismaili heretics, and 
permitted them to carry on their religious propaganda through the 
length and breadth of his territory. The ‘heretics’ of Alamut, according 
to Minhaj, had set their ambition on converting the people of Ghur 


' 23 Istalchri, 245, 280; Ibn Hauqal, 450; Maqdisi, 303-4; Hududul Alam, 111; 
Bosworth in Central Asiatic Journal , Vol. VI, 124. 

24 I.A., IX, 156 as cited by Bosworth, 1.22-23, 127-28, ‘The Early Islamic History 

of Ghur\ 

25 Generally pronounced as Karranii , but Bosworth insists on its correct iorm being 

Karami. ,,, 

26 For an account of the life and teachings of the founder of the sect, see Said 
Valley's extensive notes in TpHkU-i Baihaqi (Vol. II, 915-68); Encyclopaedia of Islam 
(Vol. III, 773-74). 

27 A l-Farq bain dl-Firoq (Eng, tr. by A. S. Halkins), Vol. II, 18-19, 

28 IM,, 1840, 
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ieir faith and making them submissive.^ Alauddin’s attitude was 
pethaps determined by political considerations. By inducting the 
Ismaihs into Ghur, he wanted to reduce Karami religious influence. 
.Since the Karamis were opposed to the Batinis, there ensued a bitter 
conflict petween the two. Sultan Saifucldin Muhammad (son of Sultan 
Alauddin Jahansuz) reversed the policy of his father, and ordered the 
execution of all ‘heretics’ throughout his territory. 30 

According to Minhaj both the brothers—Ghiyasuddin and Mu'izz- 
uddin were initially Karamis. ’ 11 Later on they got converted to the 
Shan i and the Hanafi schools of Sunni law respectively. The circums¬ 
tances in which their conversion took place and the reactions that it 
provoked have been described by Minhaj and Ibn-i Asir. 

Minhaj says that when Muizzuddin ascended the throne of Ghazni, 
he found that the citizens of that region believed in Imam Abu Hanifa 
and so he conformed to their faith by accepting the Hanafi persuasion. 
It thus appears a simple decision based on a simple situation. But if—as 
Professor Habib asks—perchance, the citizens of Ghazni had still been 
Buddhists? 

Ibn-i Asir gives a slightly different version. He says that it was due 
to the pressure exercised by the people of Khurasan,'who were hostile 
to the Karamis, that the two brothers gave up their faith in the Karami 
doctrines The conversion of Ghiyasuddin to the Shafi'i persuasion was 
the result of more deliberate thinking and was largely due to the 
efforts of Shaikh Wahiduddin Marwarrudi.32 The Karami scholar- 
priests resented this conversion and their leader, Imam Sadruddin Ali 
Haizam Naishapuri, a professor at a college in Afshin (Ghariistan) 
wrote a satire on the Sultan. The satire ran: 

rhere are plenty of Shafi'i merchant in Khurasan. Your Majesty 
will find them waiting before the palaces of all the princes. But 
you will search the seven climes in vain for a king who belongs to 
the Shall i sect.. . If it was necessary to change your ancestral faith, 
you might have become a Hanafi like other kings... By God! Imam 
Abu Hanifa and Imam Shafii will both tell you on the Day of 

29 Tabaqat-i Nas&ri, 83. 

30 Ibid., 65. 

31 Ibid., 77. 

32 Ihn-i Asir gives his name as Shaikh Wajihuddin Abul Fath. According to Minhaj 

Ghiyasuddin dreamt one night that he was present in a mosque with Qazi Wahiduddin 
Marwamidi, when Imam Shafi i came in and led them both in prayer. Next day the 
Sultan ashed the Qazi to deliver a sermon. Before commencing the sermon, the" Qazi 
related a dream he had the previous night. It was In every detail the same as the 
Sultans dream. This incident decided Ghiyasuddin's wavering mind and he adopted 
the Shan't persuasion. 1 
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CONVERSION OF GHUR 

“It is not good to fly needlessly from one 

It is, however, obvious that the abandonment of the Karami doc¬ 
trines by Ghiyasuddin and Muizzuddin was connected with the 
extension of their power into Khurasan and Ghazni and was facilitated 
, by the intensive religious activity initiated in Ghur and its adjoining 
areas by the Muslim mystics and philosophers. If the followers of 
Muhammad bin Kararn attracted the people from Mahavana Buddhism 
to the Karami faith, it was the activity of mystics which facilitated 
transition from the Karami faith to orthodox Islam. The whole region 
was soon overrun by the Muslim mystics. On one side the city of 
Chisht* 4 only a few miles from Firuz Koh, emerged as a great centre 
of mystic propaganda and on the other side the movement of Shaikh 
Abdul Qadir Jilani (1077-1166) spread far and wide into the area. Later 
on the activities of Muslim philosopher-saints like Maulana Fakhr- 
uddin Razi (1144-1209) added momentum to these efforts at changing 
the religious pattern of Ghur. 

Referring to the impact of the mystic movement of Shaikh Abdul 
Qadir Jilani on Ghur and its adjoining areas, Professor Habib remarks: 

‘For over a century, this (the Karami) sect, the most backward of 
, Muslim sects, held the field in these hilly tracts. Then a great change 
came over the Muslim world. Shaikh Abdul Qadir of Jilan took 
the revolutionary step of publishing the esoteric doctrines of 
mysticism, which he in common* with all mystics held to be the 
fundamental principles of the Muslim faith, broadcast among the 
Musalmans. The New Mystic Movement, if it may be so-called in 
contra-distinction to the esoteric mysticism of earlier days, develop¬ 
ed with remarkable rapidity. The change inaugurated by the great 
Shaikh met with the approval of all thoughtful Musalmans. The 
mystics were organized into regular “orders” (silsilahs) and took 
to their work with an earnestness and zeal which has, in the history 
of Islam, been only surpassed by the fiery revolutionism of the 
early Saracens. Educating the Musalmans, most of whom were 
still' immersed in the old-world ideas of anthropomorphic pagan¬ 
ism, was as much the work of a mystic missionary as the conver¬ 
sion of the infidel. Now a mystic is the very opposite of a pagan. 

33 Minhaj, 78-79. It appears from Ibn-i Asir that the Karamis had to put up a strong 
fight against the Hanafis and the ShafTis. In 488/1095 the Karamis and the joint forces 
of the Hanafis and the ShafTis staged a civil war at Naishapur (Ency. of Islam III, 773). 

34 Maricq has now shown (Le minaret de Djam, 13-20, 55-64) that the 200 feet tall 
Minaret of Jam standing on the right bank of the Hari Rud between Chisht and 
Ahangeran marks the site of the Ghurid for tress-capital. 
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_ e lives by the light of his inner faith, preferring the unseen to 
the visible. He holds space and time in contempt and denies their 
reality. The materialistic references in sacred texts are explained, 
or explained away. God, the One, the Absolute, is the totality of 
Existence. There is no distinction between God and not-God; for 
God alone exists. The threats of Hell are as immaterial to the true 
mystic as the "hopes of paradise’—both are dismissed awav as 
meaningless fears. We live for the Lord alone.... Even the hill- 
tribes of Ghur were included in the extensive propaganda of the 
New Mystic leaders.’^ 

Shaikh Abdul Qadir Jilani had tremendous powers of persuasion 
and eloquence‘His sermons are said’, writes Margoliouth, ‘to have 
effected the conversion of many Jews and Christians to Islam as well as 
of many Muslims to higher life.*7 The Shaikh was a critic of the 
Karamis and there are critical references in his lectures and treatises 
to this sect. In his Ghunyat he speaks of the Karamis as still numerous 
in Khurasan.38 

Another important factor in the conversion of Ghur to orthodox 
Islam was the work of Imam Fakhruddin Razi (543-606/1149-1209), a 
distinguished philosopher, saint and scholar of exegesis. The process 
of converting the people of Ghur to Islam had started long before he 
appeared on the scene, but his discussions at the dialectical level 
with other Muslim sects played- a very vital role in the religious history 
of Ghur, He had intimate relations with Sultan Ghivasuddin and 
Muizzuddin and had lived in Ghazni for many years. Sultan Ghiyas- 
uddin allowed him to open a school for the general public within the 
loyal palace in Herat. His madrasa thus became a focal point for the 
dissemination of Muslim culture and learning in that region. It is said 
that more than three hundred of his disciples accompanied him when 
he moved from one place to another. He was opposed bitterly by the 
Mu tazilites, the Karamis and the Carrnathians on account of his tren¬ 
chant criticism of these cults. His theological disputations with the 
Karamis aie recorded by Ibn-i Asir and others. Once a thuh<izcit(i at 
Firuz Koh between the Karami scholar, Ibn Qudwa, and the Maulana 
led to a very serious situation and the Sultan had to ask him to move 
to Herat, 59 It is interesting that while Ghivasuddin was patronizing 

S9 S of Ghur’, in The Muslim University Journal , No. 1, January 1930, 

36 Shaikh Abdul Haqq, Akhhand Akhyar ; 12-15, 

37 Encyclopaedia of Islam, 1st ed., Vol. I, 41. 

38 Ghunyatul Tallbin, Cairo, 1288. I, 81. 

V . 3 t F «,*Ll aCC0Unt 0f the MauWs !ife see - Encyclopaedia of Ulam, new «] 

Vol. II, ' 
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the Maulana, his son-in-law and cousin, Malik Ziauddin Muhammad, 
(who later ruled in Ghur and Zamindawar with the title Alauddin), 
was a supporter of the Karamis. The Maulana has particularly criticiz¬ 
ed the Karamis in his Asa s-us Taqdis fi ilm-til KalamA 0 He was an 
excellent preacher , writes Anawati,. His preaching converted many 
Karamis to Sunnism.’ 41 It is pointed out by some scholars that he had 
exercised some influence over. Glriyasuddin in converting him from 
the Karami faith. 42 The Karamis were so bitter against him that, 
according to Ibn al-Qifti, he was poisoned at their instigation. 43 

THE SEVEN STARS 

The Shansabani ruler, Muhammad, whom Sultan Ibrahim of 
Ghazni had set up on the throne, was followed by his son, Qutbuddin 
Hasan. It was about this time that the Shansabani princes began to 
show signs of imperialistic ambitions and sought to extend their author¬ 
ity beyond Mayandish, the principal centre of their power. Qutbuddin 
Hasan was killed while suppressing a rebellion and was succeeded bv 
his son, Izzuddin Husain (1110-46), a very notable figure in Shansabani 
history for his sons are known as the ‘Seven Stars’ in the history of 
Ghur. An important development in the politics of this region led to 
an increase in the political position of Ghur. The Ghaznavid empire 
shrank and was reduced to southern and eastern Afghanistan and the 
Punjab. Ghur consequently became a buffer region between the trun¬ 
cated Ghaznavid empire and the powerful empire of the Seljuqs. As 
the Ghaznavid influence waned after Ibrahim (ob. 492/1099), the 
prestige of the Seljuqs began to wax and the Shansabanis were drawn 
towards the Seljuq sphere of influence. Izzuddin was initially con¬ 
firmed in his position by Sultan Masud III, son of Ibrahim of Ghazni, 
but in 1107-8 Sanjar attacked Ghur and Izzuddin was made a captive. 
This was a turning point in the history of Ghur. The Ghurids main¬ 
tained close relations with the Seljuqs and recognized their overlord¬ 
ship by sending them armours, coats of mail and a local breed of 
fierce dogs as a tribute. 

After Izzuddin Husain’s death, his territory was divided by his 
son, Saifuddin Surf, amongst his brothers as follows: Saifuddin him¬ 
self retained Istiya as his capital; Qutbuddin Muhammad got War- 
shad (where he founded the town of Firuz Koh 44 and assumed the 

40 Printed, Cairo, 1354/1935. In another work, VtiqadtU firaq-ul Muslintin teal 
tnusltrikin (Cairo, 1356), Razi has referred to seven branches of the Karamis. 

41 Encyclopaedia of Islam, new eel., Vol. II, 752. 

42 Shahrzuri, Tarikhul llukama, as cited by Abdus Salam Nadwi in Imam Razi, 
Azamgarh 1950, 11. 

43 IM,, ed., J. Lippert (Leipzig, 1903), 291-92. 

44 Tabaqat-i Naski, 48, tr, 339. Recent excavations carded out by the French 
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of Malik ul Jibaiy, Nasiriuldin Muhammad got Madin; Alaiic 
usain got Waziristan. Bahauddin Sam received Sanga, tlie chief place 
of Mayandish; and Fakhruddin Mas'ud was assigned Kashi. This 
division did not work, and Qutbuddin retired to the court of Bahrain 
Shah Ghaznavi as a protest against this distribution of the patrimony. 
But Bahrain’s courtiers created difficulties for him. They poisoned 
Bahrain s ears against him and assured him that the Ghurkl prince was 
casting evil eyes on his haram. Bahrain flew into rage at this report 
and threw Qutbuddin into prison and later poisoned him. This enraged 
the Shansabani princes and, inspired by feelings of brotherly devo¬ 
tion, they swore that his death would not go unrevenged. Saifuddin 
Suri consequently marched on Ghazni. He expelled Bahram and 
ascended the Ghazni throne with the title of ‘Sultan’. 

The people of Ghazni made outward professions of loyalty to him; 
he was thus lulled into a false sense of security and deceived into 
sending his army back to Ghur under his brother, Bahauddin Sam. As 
soon as winter set in, and all communications between Ghur and 
Ghazni were cut off, they sent secret messages to Bahram Shah and 
advised him to return. When Bahram reappeared in Ghazni, the 
people deserted Saifuddin and went over to him. Bahrain now retaliated 
for the wrong done to him. He ordered Saifuddin’s face to be blackened 
and had him paraded through the city on an old cow. Men, women 
and children jeered as his feeble cow plodded slowly through the 
streets. After being thus insulted, Saifuddin was later put to death. 

Bahauddin Sam’s blood began to boil when he heard about the 
treatment meted out to his brother. He started for Ghazni but died 
in 544/1149 of an ulcer on the way. The youngest of the ‘stars’, Aland- 
din Husain, now took upon himself the duty of avenging the wrong 
done to his brothers. Bahram Shah was defeated by him; he fled to 
India where he died soon after and was succeeded bv his son, Khusrau 
Malik. Alauddin burnt ruthlessly the city of Ghazni and massacred 
the people. He earned the title of Jahansilz (World-burner) on account 
of this incendiarism. He was the first to call himself ‘al-Sultan al- 
Mua'zzam, while the Shansabanis before him simply used to style 
themselves as Amirs or Maliks. He stopped paying tribute to the 
Seljnqs in 1152. In a conflict with Sanjar he met with a crushing defeat 
and was kept in captivity for some time. Impressed by his wit and 

Archaeological Delegation have unearthed the city- of Firuz Koh. The site has been 
identified with the present Jam, where a large minaret still exists. The town was 
destroyed by Ogatai, son of Chengfz Khan, in 1222. See A. Marieq and G. Wiet, Le 
minaret de Djam. La decouverte de la capitate des Sultans GhnruL (XIIe-XIHe Steeles) 

& A terns, de la Delegation Archaeologique Francaise ert Afghanistan, XVI, Paris, 1959, 

In which the discovery of Firuz Koh has been described. 
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in poetry, Sanjar set him free and sent him back to his capital, 
>n his return he started the consolidation of his power in Ghur and 
he extension of his authority in Gharjistan, Bamiyan and the adjoining 
legions. 

Alauddin Jahansuz gave imperialistic ambitions and expansionist 
zeal to the Shansabanis. Fortunately for him there was a vacuum of 
[power in the region. The Ghaznavids had gone down; Sanjar had 
been captured by the Ghuzz. Alauddin took advantage of this situa¬ 
tion and started expanding his power. A tripartite division of the 
Ghurid empire emerged out of this situation. The senior branch ruled 
over Ghur from Firuz Koh and looked for expansion westwards into 
Khurasan. When Ghazni was finally taken in 1173-74, another branch 
was established there and this branch looked towards India for its 
expansion. In the newly conquered Bamiyan, Fakhruddin Mas ud was 
installed and he ruled over Tukharistan, Badakhshan and Shughnan 
up to the bank of Gxus. 

Alauddin was succeeded by his son, Saifuddin Muhammad, who 
was killed in a feud. The next heirs to the throne were the two sons of 
Bahauddin Sam—Ghiyasuddin (1163-1203) and Shihabuddin, who later 
took the title of MuHzzudciin (1173-1206). 45 Under them the Ghurid 
kingdom, according to Barthold, rose to the rank of a world power ’. 46 

On his return from Ghazni, Jahansuz had appointed his nephews 
to the governorship of Sanjah, but the efficient administration of this 
area by them roused his suspicions and he imprisoned them in a fort 
in Gharjistan. Saifuddin set them free, but they had a very hard time 
after their release. On Saifuddin s death, Ghiyasuddin ascended the 
throne. Shihabuddin was then appointed governor of Takinabad with 
instructions to capture Ghazni, which was then in the hands of the 
Ghizz Turks. After its conquest in 1173-74, Ghiyasuddin gave the 
kingdom to Shihabuddin. Though Shihabuddin's subordinate princi¬ 
pality of Ghazni*, ■ writes Professor Habib, expanded into an empire, 
he always recognized his elder brother as his sovereign and abided 
by whatever orders Ghiyasuddin was pleased to give.’ 47 Shihabuddin 
never undertook any campaign without his brother’s permission. 

45 According to Minhaj the original name of both brothers was Muhammad 
[Tabaqat-i NatirL 67), which in Ghurid dialect was pronounced as Hamad. Their mother 
used to call the elder one Habshi and the younger one Zangi, probably because they 
were dark in complexion. The titles of both these brothers were, however, Shainsitddin 
and Shihabuddin. After his accession to the throne, Shamsuddin’s title became Ghiyas¬ 
uddin. After his conquest of Khurasan, Malik Shihabuddin's title became Mu'izzuddin 
(Tabaqat-i Nasiri , 68-69). 

46 Turkistan Down to the Mongol lovation, 338. 

47 ‘Shihabuddin of Ghur’ in The Muslim Univeisity Journal, No. 1, January 1930. 
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MULTAN 

Sultan Mu'izzuddin’s fibst military movement towards India took ] 
place in 571/1175, when he attacked the Carmathians of Multan. Some 1 
hundred and fifty years earlier Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni had deli I 
vered a severe blow to the Carmathian rulers and had dislodged them 
from Multan, but soon after his death they had regained their position. 1 
Mu'izzuddin succeeded in overthrowing their power again. It is nu 
known what administrative machinery was devised for Multan b 
Mu'izzuddin, but the Carmathian power could never again be estab 
lished in that area. However the bitterness that it left in the heart of 
Carmathians, who had a very effective secret organization, ultimate! 
led them to assassinate Mu'izzuddin. 

UCHCH 

Having established his hold over Multan, Mu'izzuddin must have 
directed his attention towards Uchch. Minhaj does not mention the 
campaign of Uchch separately but he refers to it subsequently, when 
the Sultan marched towards Nahrvvala (Anhilwara), as a Ghurid pos 
session. According to Ferishta, Uchch was taken in 572/1176. 2 Th 
.Sultan assigned Uchch to Ali Kirmaj. It appears from the Tabaqat 
Nasiri that Malik Nasiruddin Attain 3 was in charge of Uchch when 
the battle of Andkhud took place. Later on Mu'izzuddin assigned 
Uchch to Qubacha. 4 

NAH RWALA 

In 574/1178-79 Mu'izzuddin marched through Uchch and Multan 
to Nahrwala. Epigraphic evidence show's that Turkish pressure had 

1 Adabul Harb, f. 76a. 

2 Ferishta, Vol. I, 56. Ibnd Asir (XI, 77) gives an account of the conquest of 
Uchch which seems based on hearsay. It has, been quoted by the Indian historians, 
Nizamuddin (Tabaqat-i Akbari , Vol. I, 36) and Ferishta (Vol. I, 56) with slight varia¬ 
tions. According to this account Mu'izzuddin had intrigued with the wife of the Bhatti 
Rai of Uchch and had promised to marry her if she poisoned her husband. The ston 
lacks confirmation. Besides it is doubtful if Bhatti rulers were in possession of Uchch 
The probability is that it was held by the Carmathians. 

3 Both the editions of Tabaqat-i Nartri (Habibi, I, 419; Asiatic Society, 142) §jfve 
his name as Nasiruddin Aitam, but Kaverty gives it as Nasiruddin Aetaniur (531). 

' .4 im<> 142. 
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been felt in western Rajputana during the preceding decades. Nagaur 
was conquered by Bahalim, Bahrain's governor of the Punjab. 5 But 
the nature of this conquest was such that Shaikh Raziuddin Hasan 
Saghani had to change his clothes while moving in that region. 6 
Western Rajputana was thus a better known area to the Muslim 
soldiers than the Gangetic Doab. Muizzuddin thought of repeating the 
exploits of Mahmud and of reaching southern India and its temple- 
treasures through Rajputana and Gujarat. Muizzuddin’s army must 
have been exhausted when it reached the foot of Mount Abu. This 
was his first encounter with an Indian ruler. The Rai of Nahrwala 7 
had a fairly strong army at his beck and call and a very large number 
of elephants. The battle was fought at Kayadra, a village near Mount 
Abu. Mulzzuddin’s army was completely routed in the conflict, but 
somehow he escaped with his defeated army from Gujarat. 

r E S H A W A K 

The defeat of Nahrwala was a lesson in military strategy for 
Muizzuddin. If he thought of emulating Mahmud, he was mistaken. 
Resources, leadership and circumstances had made a tremendous 
difference in the situation. He revised his whole plan of operations 
in the light of experience. In 575/1179-80 he attacked Furshor 
(Peshawar), which was probably Included in the Ghaznavid possessions 
of Hindustan at that time, and conquered it. 

LAHORE 

Peshawar was the first step towards Tarain. Within a couple of 
years (577/1181-82) he marched towards Lahore. But Khusrau Malik 
was too weak to offer any resistance and decided to negotiate with 
Muizzuddin. As a token of his sincere intention to maintain cordial 
relations with Muizzuddin, he sent him one of his sons along with 
an elephant. But this was bound to be a temporary arrangement only 
because the possession of Lahore was absolutely necessary to 
Muizzuddin for the further expansion of his power in the country; 
also in the background of Shansabani relations with the House of 
Mahmud this arrangement could hardly last long. 

Ih 578/1182 Muizzuddin marched against Debal and conquered 
the whole area up to the sea coast. The Sumra ruler acknowledged 
his suzerainty. 

5 Ibid., 24. 

6 Saroorm Sadur (MS). 

7 Minhaj says that Bhim Deo was Riii at this time (116). Epigraphic evidence, 
corroborated by Hindu records, however, shows that Mularaja II was the ruler of 
Anhilwara at this time. 1,A., 1377, 186, 198. 
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During the next three years there was a lull. In 581/1184-85 
Muizzuddins forces marched towards Lahore and ravaged the whole 
territory. Khusrau Malik was again forced to shut himself up within 
the city-walls. While going back to Ghazni, Miuzzuddin gave instruc¬ 
tions for occupying and garrisoning the fort of Sialkot:. 8 Husain bin 
Kharmil was put in charge of the fort. In the changed strategy 
of the Sultan, Sialkot was to occupy a very important place, 
and MuTzzuddin wanted to strengthen it as a base of operations for 
further expansion in the country. Khusrau Malik, however, considered 
this consolidation of Ghurid power so close to his capital as a threat 
to his own kingdom. He mustered his available resources, and with 
the cooperation of the Khokar° tribes he besieged the fort of 
Sialkot. But the siege proved a difficult one for him and he had to 
return to Lahore ignominiously. He had offended Miuzzuddin with¬ 
out achieving anything. In 582/1186 Mu‘izzuddin appeared before 
Lahore, determined to efface the last vestige of Ghaznavid power in 
India. Khusrau Malik, whose resources were meagre compared with 
the duties he was called upon to perform, started negotiations and 
came out to meet Miuzzuddin. Undeterred by any moral scruples, 
Miuzzuddin took him into custody and sent him to the fort of Balar- 
wan in Gharjistan, where he was put to death sometime after 
587/1192.1° 

Thus Lahore became a Ghurid possession. Miuzzuddin now had 
his military stations from Debal to Sialkot and from Peshawar to 
Lahore. An important aspect of his conquest, which is generally lost 
sight of, is the consolidation of his power in Sind arid the Punjab 
before he embarked upon a war with the Rajput kingdoms. That this 
whole area, was to act as one unit is clear from the fact that Ali 
Karmakh, who was the Sipah Salar and ivali of Multan, was stationed 
at Lahore. While Ali Karmakh was the military and the executive 
chief of the area, the duties of judicial administration were assigned 
to Maulana Sirajuddin, father of the author of the T ahaqat-i Nasiri ; 
and a staff that needed twelve camels for its conveyance was assigned 
to him. 

8 According to a late chronicle, Raj Darshani, I.O., 307 f.45 (as cited by Habib- 
ullah, Foundation, 35), Sialkot, which formed the boundary towards the state of Jammu, 
was hostile to Khusrau Malik. The Rai of Jammu, Chakra Deo. invited and helped 
MuT/zucldin against Khusrau. 

9 Minhaj, 117. According to Raj Darshani (f.45b) the Khokars were originally sub¬ 
jects of Jammu but had withheld the payment of taxes and had allied themselves with 
Khusrau. Upon this the Rai invited Mulzziuklin and it was at his suggestion that 
Sialkot was garrisoned (Foundation, 36). 

10 Minhaj gives three different dates for this event: 587 in 118; *588 in 74 and 
m in 27. 



TABARHINDA 

The next target of Mu lzzuddin was the fortress of Tabarhinda 
(Bhatinda). 13 It was occupied and put under the charge of Malik 
Ziyauddin Tulaki and a force of 12,000 horsemen, selected from the 
forces of Ghazni and the army stationed in India, was placed at 
his disposal. He was given the responsibility of holding the 
fortress of Tabarhinda for eight months—a period during which 
Muizzuddin had planned to come back again to India in order to 
conquer further areas and consolidate his position in Tabarhinda. 
Rai Pithora (Prithvi Rai III) realized the great danger involved in 
allowing Muizzuddin time to consolidate his position. His political 
instinct suggested prompt action and he immediately proceeded 
towards Tabarhinda, determined to dislodge the Ghurids from their 
strategic position. Mu izzuddin instantly turned back and marched to 
meet Rai Pithora. Muizzuddin had probably not anticipated this 
conflict and was not prepared for a major battle with any Rajput 
ruler. Also it was not merely Rai Pithora who had come to the battle¬ 
field- ‘All the Ranas of Hind were along with the Rai of Kolah.’ 12 
According to Ferishta his army consisted of ‘two hundred thousand 
horsemen and thirty thousand elephants/ 13 These are impossible 
figures. 

T A R A I N 

The battle was fought at Tarain. 14 Ferishta consolidates all Persian 
authorities and thus describes the battle: 

‘Muizzuddin s left and right wings were broken and not many men 

remained in his centre. At that moment one of the officers of the 

Sultan submitted: "The amirs of the left and right wings, who 

11 There is some confusion and controversy about the identification of this place. 
In some Mss. of the Tabaqat-i Nasiri it is given as Tabarhinda (Habibi edition, 398), 
in others as Sirhind (Nassau Lees edition, 118). Later historians give this place either 
as Sirhind (Zubdatttt Tawadkh f. 7b) or Bhatinda (Ferishta, Vol. I, 57) or as lalyir- 
hindah ( Tnrikh-i Mubctrak Shahi, 7; Muntakhnbut Tauxirikh Vol. I, 49). Dr. Habib- 
ullah's preference for Bhatinda is supported by local legends as well as archaeological 
evidence ( Foundation , 57). The shortest route from Lahore to Hindustan lay through 
western Patiala, in which Bhatinda is situated. 

12 Tahaqat-i Nasiri , 118. 

13 Ferishta, Vol. I, 57; Ibn-i Asir, XI; 255. 

14 The location of this site is the subject of some controversy. Minhai calls it 
Tarain (Bib. Indica edition, 1.18; Habibi edition, I, 399). Nizamuddin ( Tahaqat-i 
Akbari , 38) and Ferishta (Vol. I, 57) follow Minhaj, but some later historians call it 
Nara'in. This later reading is obviously due to an inadvertent orthographical mistake 
in which the two dots of ‘t’ have been reduced into one. Ferishta, however, makes n 
further statement and says that it was also known as “larawari. This led Elphinstone 
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have been brought up by your royal family, have broken and fled. 
The Afghan and the Khalji amirs, who formed the vanguard and 
always boasted of their manliness and courage, are not to be found 
on the field of battle. Under these circumstances the best course 
would be to turn your reins immediately towards Lahore/’ The 
Sultan was displeased at this advice. He drew out his sword and 
led his centre to an attack on the enemy. Friend and foe applaud¬ 
ed his courage and dexterity. Khandav Rai’s eyes fell on the 
Sultan and he moved his huge elephant in that direction. The 
Sultan also flew at Khandav Rai, lance in hand, and struck him so 
hard on the mouth that many of his teeth fell into his mouth. The 
Rai, however, displayed great coolness and courage and dealt such 
a Wow oil the shoulder of the Sultan that he nearly toppled down 
from his horse. At that moment a Khalji footman, who happened 
to observe the Sultan’s plight, jumped on to his horse; and seating 
himself behind the Sultan, caught hold of him, spurred the horse 
out of the field, and carried him to the flying Ghurid amirs, who 
by now were twenty Karohs away. The Sultan’s presence restored 
order in the remnants of his army/ 

Ferishta then quotes an alternative account from the Zaimil 
Maasir , in which it is stated that the Sultan fell from his horse but no 
one recognized him and he lay unnoticed on the battle-field. When a 
part of the night had passed, a {lumber of his Turkish slaves came to 
the battle-field to search for him among the slain. The Sultan recog¬ 
nized the voice of his slaves and called out to them. They were over¬ 
joyed to find him alive. During the night they carried, him on their 
shoulders by turns. Next morning they reached their camp and placed 
him in a litter. 15 

According to Minhajus Si raj: A number of amirs, Churl youths 
and other distinguished men noticed the Sultan along with that lion 
like Khalji, recognized him, gathered round him, broke their spears 
to make a litter and a stretcher, and then bore him to their halting 

to locate the battle-field between Karnal and Thaneswar (History of India, 3*55). 
Elphinstone’s identification was accepted by Raverty (459, note 7), Vaidya (Downfall 
of Hindu India, Vol. Ill, 333) and the Punjab Gazetteer, Vol. I, 318. Cunningham 
(Reports XIV, 68-69) located Tarain between Bhatinda and Sirsa, and identifies it with 
a village called Torawana, 27 miles from Bhatinda and 20 miles from Sirsa. Cunnin¬ 
gham’s opinion has been accepted by Hahibullah also ( Foundation , 326). This identi¬ 
fication fits in with the details given by some early historians, particularly Yahyn 
Sirhindi who says that it was within the ‘Khitta Sarsutf ( Tarikh-i Mubarak SlmliL S). 
Since we know that Mu‘fzzuddin had just started on his way towards Ghazni, after 
capturing Bhatinda, there could not have been any other place except Torawana. Bui 
the names of villages change during the centuries. 

15 Ferishta, Vol. I, 57. 
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MUTZZUDDIN’S PREPARATION’S 


. 1ft The account of Zainul Ma’asir is difficult to reconcile with 

Minhaj whose information deserves greater credence. The story of 
the Sultan’s King unnoticed for long in the battle-field lacks con¬ 
temporary confirmation. Minhaj thus states the circumstances in 
which the Sultan received his injuries: 

The Sultan attacked the elephant on which the ruler of Delhi, 
Govind Rai, was riding and was moving about in front of his 
ranks.. . He struck his lance at the face of the Rai with such force 
that two of his teeth fell into his mouth. The Rai threw a javelin 
at him and severely wounded his arm. The Sultan turned round 
his charger's head and retreated. Due to the agony of the wound, 
he was unable to remain seated on horseback and was about to 
fall on the ground when a lion-hearted warrior, a Khalji stripling, 
recognized him, sprang up (on the horse) behind the Sultan and, 
supporting him in his arms, urged the horse with his voice and 
brought him out of the field of battle. 17 

Having defeated Muizzuddin the forces of Rai Pithora pushed 
ahead towards Tabarhinda (Bhatinda). Malik Ziyauddin defended 
the stronghold for i3 months but capitulated later. During this period 
Muizzuddin made preparations for another trial of strength with 
Rai Pithora. 

m u‘ izzvdSdin’s preparations 

Minhaj is too curt and brief on the preparations made by 
Muizzuddin to avenge his defeat. Ferishta, however, supplies some 
details, probably on the basis of some works which are extinct or on 
the basis of oral tradition. These details, however, fit in neatly with 
the character and temperament as well as the subsequent achieve¬ 
ments of Muizzuddin. On his return to Ghur, where he had gone to 
meet his brother, Mu'izzuddin punished severely his Ghurid, Khalji 
and Khurasani amirs. He said nothing to the Afghans, prooably 
because the areas inhabited by these tribes were the later acquisition 
of Mu'izzuddin and expediency demanded a lenient view of the 
crime with regal'd to them. Wallets full of grain were tied to the 
necks of the Ghurid, Khalji and Khurasani amirs and they were 
paraded through the city. If anybody refused to eat the grain, his 
head was chopped off. When Mu'izzuddin returned to Ghazni, his 
capital, he was so overwhelmed with a sense of grief and humiliation 
that he would neither eat nor drink. He did not go to his wife and 

16 Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 119. 

17 Ibid., 118-19. 
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did not change the clothes that he wore next to his skin. Day and 
night he spent in preparation for a major military action against Rai 
Pithora. All of a sudden, after a year’s preparation, Mu'izzuddin took 
the road to Hindustan. When he reached Peshawar, an old officer of 
Ghur mustered courage and asked him about his destination. The 
Sultan told him about his objective and said that he had not allowed 
the Ghurid, the Khalji and the Khurasani amirs to enter his presence 
and was proceeding to India without them, having his trust in God. 
The old officer pleaded for the disgraced amirs and secured the 
Sultan’s pardon. At Multan he promoted and rewarded such amirs as 
had been loyal during his absence. Isami says that on the border of 
Sind 40 Turkish horsemen—brave and warlike—joined his army. 

According to the Tajul Ma’asir, Mu'izzuddin sent Qawamul Mulk 
Ruknuddin Hamza from Lahore to Rai Pithora in order to demand his 
submission. The Rai sent back a harsh reply and appealed to all the 
rais of Hindustan for help. According to Ferishta the strength of Rai 
Pithora’s army was ‘three hundred thousand Rajput ana Afghan 
horsemen.’^ 8 gut it is difficult to accept this figure which is obviously 
exaggerated. Minhaj was informed by a trustworthy person, whose 
name he has given as Mu'inuddin Ushi, that the army of Mu'izzuddin 
at that time consisted of one hundred and twenty thousand fully 
equipped soldiers. 19 Mu'izzuddin’s army had four veteran war-lords 
of Ghazni—experienced, determined and dexterous—Klxarbak, Khar- 
mil. Hah, Mukalba. Each had under his command a huge army .20 
Besides them there were—Tajuddin Yalduz, Qubacha and Aibek. 

The Sultan started from Ghazni in 587/1191,21 reached Tarain in 
588/1191-92 and pitched his tent at the same place where he had 
suffered a serious defeat a year before. According to Ferishta, 150 
Rajput rais had come to the field with Rai Pithora, determined to 
crush or be crushed.22 

BATTLE OF TABAIN 

This time Mu'izzuddin carefully planned his tactics. He left the 
centre division—the baggage, standard, banners, elephants, etc.— 
several miles in the rear just to give a wrong impression of his 
strength to the enemy. This contingent was to act as his reserve force 
and was to be deployed only when the rest of the army had tried 
conclusions with the Rajput forces. Leaving this division behind, the 

18 Ferishta, Vol. I, 58. 

19 Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 119. Isami gives the number as 130 thousand (78). 

20 Futuh-us Salatin , Madras edition, 73-74. 

21 Tajul Maasir (Ms.). 

22 Ferishta, I, 58, 




BATTLE OF TABAIN 

resfof Muizzuddin’s army advanced leisurely. 28 This part of the 
armv, which comprised of light armed and unencumbered horsemen, 
was divided into four divisions to act against the Indian forces on all 
the four sides. Having thus divided his army, Muizzuddin issued 
instructions to 10,000 mounted archers to keep the enemy forces in 
play on the right, left, front and rear. ‘When their elephants, horse¬ 
men and foot advance to attack,’ he directed them, you are to face 
about and keep the distance of a horse’s course in front of them.’ 24 
His object was to harass the enemy forces in this way and to keep it 
under the delusion that the entire enemy forces were on the battle¬ 
field. This is Minhaj’s account of the disposition of forces by 
Muizzuddin. Fcrishta gives some interesting details of incidents 
preceding the conflict; 

‘Inspired by their first victory with arrogance and pride, they (the 
rais) sent a haughty letter to the Sultan; “The strength and num¬ 
bers of our army will be soon known to you, and reinforcements 
are coming to us from all parts of Hindustan. Be merciful, if not 
to yourself, at least to the misguided men you have brought 
hither. If you repent of your venture and go back, we swear by 
our idols that we will not harass your retreat; otherwise we will 
attack and crush you tomorrow with more than three hundred 
thousand horsemen, archers beyond all computation and an army 
which the field of imagination is not wide enough to contain.” 
“Your message is wonderfully affectionate and kind, Mu izzuddin 
replied, “but I have not a free hand in the matter. It is by my 
brother’s order that I have come here and undertaken the hard¬ 
ships of the campaign. If you will give me sufficient time, I will 
send some messengers to inform him of your overpowering 
strength and obtain his permission to conclude peace on the terms 
that Sirhind, Multan and Sindh belong to me and the rest of 
Hindustan’ remains under your sway.” ’ 25 

It will be too much to put credence in this story mentioned by 
Ferishta. The Rajput rulers were not so wanting in common sense as 
to accept such a message at a time when the two armies stood almost 
face to face. However Ferishta thus continues his narrative : 

‘The Rajput leaders thought that the humility of the reply was due 
to the weakness of the Muslim army and went to sleep. But 
Muizzuddin spent the night in preparing for battle; and when, 


23 Minhaj, 119-20. 

24 Ibid., 120. 

25 Ferishta, I, 58. 



IV. CONQUEST OF NORTHERN INDIA 
(1192-1206) 

I'/yrain was a majoh disaster for the Rajputs. Rajput political 
prestige, in general, and the Chauhana ascendancy, in particular, 
suffered a serious setback. The whole Chauhana kingdom now lay at 
the feet of the invader. As Tarain was a concerted action on the part 
of a very large number of Rajput princes, its repercussions were also 
felt on a very extensive scale and demoralization became widespread. 
Immediately following his success at Tarain, Muizzuddin annexed 
the whole of the Siwalik territory, including Hansi and Sarsuti. 
Having placed Aibek in charge of Kuhram, Muizzuddin returned to 
Ghazni. 

CONSOLIDATION OF TURKISH POWER IN AJMER 

As stated earlier, Rai Pithora, the ruler of Ajmer, was not put to 
death immediately after his defeat at Tarain. He was reinstated at 
Ajmer. But he did not continue in his loyalty and, when he was found 
guilty of treason, he was put to death. It appears that even after this 
Aibek was not prepared to eliminate the family of Prithvi Rai (or Rai 
Pithora) from the political life of the country. His son was placed in 
charge of Ajmer on condition of vassalage. The Chauhanas do not 
appear to have accepted this position. They drove out Prithvi Rai’s 
son and occupied Ajmer. 

The chief person who organized opposition against the Turkish 
ascendancy at Ajmer and the adjoining areas was Hari Rai, a brother 
of Prithvi Rai. He besieged Ranthambhor, which Aibek had placed 
under Qawamul Mulk. Aibek marched to meet him and Hari Rai, 
finding circumstances unfavourable, withdrew from Ranthambhor. 
He gave up his hold on Ajmer also, and Aibek reinstated Prithvi Rai’s 
son. 

Aibek had pressed hard on Han Rai and had forced him to give 
up his hold over these places, but he was far from being crushed. The 
situation had not come fully under control when all of a sudden in 
589/1193 Mu'izzuddin summoned Aibek to .Ghazni. Hari Rai was 
now left free in the field to muster his resources and try conclusions 
with the Turks. When Aibek returned to Delhi, be heard about fresh 
troubles brewing in Ajmer. Hari Rai had again dislodged Prithvi Rai’s 
son and was organizing an attack on Delhi. Jhat Rai was in charge of 
this contemplated military action. Aibek immediately moved forward 
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advance. This sudden move from Delhi unnerved Hari 
Rai and his energetic general Jhat Rai. Jhat Rai took shelter in Ajmer, 
while Hari Rai put an end to his life by performing jauhar. 

Aibek now decided upon the administrative reorganization of the 
Turkish possessions in Rajputana. Ajmer was placed under a Muslim 
officer, and Prithvi Rai s son was transferred to Ranthambhor and 
put in charge of that fort. 

Hardly a few months had passed when another Rajput attempt 
was made to overthrow the Turkish power at Ajmer. The Rajput 
tribe of Mhers, which lived in the vicinity of Ajmer, rose in revolt, 
and the besieged Turkish army of Ajmer found itself under great diffi¬ 
culties in dealing with it. The Mhers had also sought the alliance and 
help of the Chalukyan army. Aibek immediately rushed to the front 
but he found die position extremely difficult and withdrew to Ajmer. 
The Rajput pressure on Ajmer began to increase and Aibek’s position 
became extremely precarious. Timely help from Ghazni at this critical 
juncture saved the situation and the Rajputs were forced to withdraw. 

POST*TARAIN expansion and problems 

Soon after the battle of Tarain, in Ramazan 588/September 1192, 
Jatwan besieged Hansi. Aibek rushed to deal with him and pursued 
him up to Ragar (western Rajputana) where he gave battle but was 
defeated and slain. Hansi was garrisoned again. 

Aibek then returned to Kuhram, his seat of government, and 
organized his forces to cross the Jumna in order to establish a military 
foothold in the upper Doab. Almost all important places, including 
Meerut, Koil and Baran, were under the Dor Rajputs, who put up 
a strong defence against the Turkish invasion. Aibek proceeded from 
Kuhram to Meerut and occupied it in 588/1192. 1 Baran (modern 
BuJandshahr) was conquered at the same time. The conquest of 
Meerut and Baran had great strategic and geopolitical significance 
because from these two vantage points he could organize* attacks 
against the Gahadavala kingdom. Later in 588/1192 Aibek marched 
to Delhi and occupied it. 2 By now Aibek had formed a sufficiently 
accurate idea of his own military strength as well as the resources and 
organization of the powers he had to deal with. Delhi appeared to 
him so strategically situated as to serve all his needs—both of defence 

1 On page 139 of his Tabaqat-i NasiH Mmhaj gives 587/1191 as the date of the 
conquest of Meerut while on page 120 he gives 588/1192. The latter seems to be the 
correct date. 

2 -Both Tajul Maasir and Tabaqat-i Nasiri (120) give 588/1192 as the date of the 
conquest of Delhi, 
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^n^offence. He could keep in better touch with the Gkurid strong¬ 
holds in the Punjab from Delhi and from here also he could launch 
his campaigns effectively against the Rajput powers. Initially the 
Tomara ruler was retained on the throne, but in 589/1193, when 
Aibek discovered that he was involved in some treasonable activities, 
he removed him from die throne and occupied Delhi. 

In 589/1193 Aibek was summoned to Ghazni by his master. Why 
was he called at a time when he was in the midst of his military 
activities? Minhaj is silent on the point, but Isami says that some 
people had tried to poison the ears of the Sultan against Aibek, and 
had tried to create suspicions about his fidelity and loyalty. The 
Sultan demonstrated to them the hollowness of their reports by sum¬ 
moning Aibek to Ghazni. This seems highly improbable. Perhaps he 
was summoned in order to help the Sultan in the preparation of his 
plans for further expansion in the country. Aibek stayed in Ghazni 
for about six months. 

On his return from Ghazni in 590/1194, 3 Aibek crossed the Jumna 
and conquered Koii (Aligarh). 

mu'izzvddin's ban abas campaign 

Aibek had hardly completed his work at Koil when Mu izzuddin 
arrived in India with the intention of overthrowing the Gahadavala 
power. He made recruitments at Delhi also and then proceeded 
towards Kanauj and Banaras with 50,000 horsemen. Aibek and Sipah 
Salar Izzuddin Husain bin Kharmil were made leaders of the van of 
the army. The battle was fought at Chandwar. There was a tough 
fight, but ultimately Mu izzuddin came out of the struggle with flying 
Colours. Whatever other immediate advantages Minhaj may have seen 
in the victory, he jubilantly records: Three hundred and odd 
elephants fell into the hands of Muizzuddin/ But in fact the victory 
was much more significant. Though the whole of the Gahadavala 
kingdom could not be brought under control, it provided an oppor¬ 
tunity for establishing military stations at many places, like Banaras 
and Asni. There were important centres of the Gahadavalas which 
still retained their independence. For instance, Kanauj could not be 
annexed till 595/1198-99, and that too, it appears, could not be a 
permanent conquest for we find Iltutmish also launching an attack 
against Kanauj. 

Perhaps Aibek had not fully consolidated his position in Koil, 
when he was called upon to join Muizzuddin in his campaign against 

' 3 Tajul Maosir gives a.h. 590 but Minhaj (120) places it a year earlier, i.e. in 589. 







MU'IZZUDDIN’S CAMPAIGN OF 119o-90 

ai Uftand. So, on MuizzuddiiTs return to Ghazni, Aibek turned 
towards Koil in order to stabilize his position, 

mu'izzuddin’s campaign of 1195-96 

Im 592/1195-96 Muizzuddin again came to India. This time he 
attacked Bayana, which was under Kumarapala, a Jadon Bhatti 
Rajput. The ruler avoided a confrontation at Bayana, his capital, but 
went to Thankar and entrenched himself there. He was, however, 
compelled to surrender. Thankar and Vijayamandirgarh were occu¬ 
pied and put under Bahauddin Tughril. 

Mu‘izzuddin next marched towards Gwalior. Sallakhanapala of 
the Parihara dynasty, however, acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Muizzuddin. 

Aibek had to face the Mher rebellion in Ajmer, to which 
reference has already been made. Having dealt with that situation, 
he marched towards Anhilwara. He met the forces of Dharavarsha o( 
Abu and Kelhana of Nadol at the site where a few years earlier 
Muizzuddin had suffered a defeat. Aibek gave the impression to the 
Chalukyas that he wanted to avoid an open battle, though in it lay 
his greatest chance of success. The Chalukyas came out and in the 
battle that ensued ‘superior mobility and shock tactics decided the 
issue/ 4 King Bhima II fled from Anhilwara. The city was plundered 
and, according to Ferishta, a Muslim officer was appointed to consoli¬ 
date and stabilize the Turkish position in that region. But Anhilwara 
could not be easily integrated on account of several factors; in parti¬ 
cular Rajputana, which could act as a safety valve, was still beyond 
the sphere of effective Turkish control. Ibn-i Asir says that Aibek 
decided to place the country under Hindu rulers. It was in keeping 
with the general policy of the Turks not to dislodge completely the 
old ruling families. Epigraphic evidence, however, shows that the 
Chalukyas forced out the Turks from Anhilwara, which remained 
in their hands till 1240. 

In 594/1197-98 Badaun was conquered by Aibek. It appears that 
in the meantime the Turkish hold over Banaras had slackened and 
Aibek had to occupy it again. In 595/1198-99 Chantarwal (? Chand- 
war) and Kanauj were conquered. 

After these operations Aibek turned his attention towards Raj- 
putana. He captured Siroh (? Sirohi) and later, according to Fakhr-i 
Mudabbir, conquered Malwa in 596/1199-1200. But no other historian 
refers to the conquest of Malwa by Aibek; it must have been a mere 
raid. 


4 MinLaj, 140, as cited by Habibullah, Foundation, 67. 
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Aibek then turned his attention towards the Chandellas of Bundel- 
khand. In 599/1202 Kalinjar, an important military centre of Para¬ 
mardideva, was attacked. The siege dragged on for some time and 
then Paramardideva initiated negotiations with Aibek, but before any 
agreement could be reached, the ruler died. Ajayadeva, the chief 
minister of Paramardideva, started hostilities again. He had arranged 
water-supply from a hillside spring and was confident that it would not 
fail. When the Turks came to know of this, they immediately 
diverted the water course and cut off the source of supply, Ajayadeva 
had no alternative but to negotiate for peace. The Chandellas were 
allowed to evacuate the fortress and they went to the neighbouring 
stronghold of Ajaigarh. Kalinjar, Mahoba and Khajraho were then 
'occupied and grouped into a military division under the command of 
Hasan ArnaF.5 

MALIK BAHAUDDIN TUGHRIL 

Among the Muizzi slaves who played an important part in the 
Ghurid conquest of northern India, the name of Malik Bahauddin 
Tughril al-MiTizzi al-Sultani deserves particular mention. According 
to Raverty he was one of the greatest, most amiable and most 
accomplished of Sultan Mu izzuddin’s mameluks , .t> He was admitted 
into the slave-household of MiTizzuddin during the early part of his 
reign. By sheer dint of merit he* rose in the esteem of the Sultan. 
When the fortress of Thankar was conquered, it was made over to 
him. He administered it with great efficiency and took steps to dever 
lop it. In fact he was responsible for giving a forward pull to the 
urbanization programme of the Turks in India. He encouraged con¬ 
siderable Muslim settlements in that region. Minhaj writes; ‘From 
different parts of Hindustan and Khurasan merchants and men of 
repute had joined him, and to the whole of them he was in the habit 
of presenting houses and goods which used to become their property, 
so that, on this account, they would dwell near him/ 7 

Finding Thankar inconvenient and uncongenial to his men, he 
founded the city of Sultan-kot, in the territory of Bayana, and made 
it his headquarters. This new headquarters was used by him as a base 
of operations for campaigns against Gwalior. When Mu‘izzuddin 
retired from the fort of Gwalior without conquering it, he left the 
unfinished task to Bahauddin. He turned to the difficult job assigned 
to him by his master in great earnestness, and systematically planned 
his scheme of conquest of this area. He erected a new fort near the 

5 Tajul Macisir, f. 185b; Fakhr-i Mudabbir, 25. 

6 Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 544, f,n. 4. 

7 Ibid., 145. 
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iort of Gwalior; it was intended to provide shelter to his army at 
night. After a year he besieged the fort of Gwalior. The defenders of 
the fort, on being reduced to straits, sent emissaries to Aibek and 
delivered the fort to him in 1200.8 This led to an estrangement be¬ 
tween Bahaudclin Tughril and Aibek. Probably there was no love lost 
between the two, 9 because the rulers of Gwalior could not have 
thought of approaching Aibek with a proposition likely to creates 
conflict, if they had not known of some ill-will between them. 
According to Ferishta both officers prepared to fight but Tughril’s 
death at this time solved Aibek’s problem. 10 Minhaj, however, pays 
eloquent tribute to Tughrils personal qualities and achievements. ‘He 
left many public works as his memorials in the region of Bayana*, 
remarks Minhaj. 11 

MUHAMMAD BAKHTIYAR KHALJI 

The conquest of the eastern region was the work of Muhammad 
Bakhtiyar Khalji, whose personality and achievements have assumed 
an almost legendary colour in the history of medieval India. 

Malik Izzuddin Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khalji originally belonged 
to Garmsir. He came to Ghazni in search of employment. The head of 
the diwan-i arz found him ‘humble and unprepossessing’ and fixed a 
paltry amount as his salary. Bakhtiyar declined this appointment and 
left for Hindustan, which offered better prospects for young talent. 
But at Delhi also he was rejected by the head of army department on 
account of his ugly features. Thus rejected at Ghazni and Delhi, he 
proceeded towards Badaun, eager to find an honourable career for 
himself and determined to make his mark on the history of the times. 
Sipah Salar Hizabruddin Hasan Adib, the muqta of Badaun, took 
him into his service. This was, it appears from Minhaj s account, the 
first employment of Bakhtiyar Khalji. 1 - According to Isami, Bakh¬ 
tiyar s first employment was under Jaisingha of Jitur; 1 ^ this lacks con¬ 
temporary confirmation and is improbable, though in some earlier 

8 Tarikh-i Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah , 24. Kaverty—perhaps under the impression 
that such a situation could not have arisen during the life-time of Mu izzuddin—holds 
that this surrender took place just before or immediately after the death of Mu 4 izzuddin. 
But, as has been explained later, both Aibek and Tughril were functioning in India as 
independent officers of Mu'izzuddin and under the circumstances such a conflict was 
not improbable. 

9 Minhaj, 145. 

10 Ferishta, I, 64. 

11 Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 145. 

12 Ibid., 146-47. 

13 Probably Jaitrasingha of the Guhelot tribe is meant. He was at that time the 
ruler of Nagda, about 70 miles west of Chitor. 
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champaigns vve find Afghan mercenaries fighting with the Rajput 
forces. 14 

Bakhtiyar did not belong to an obscure family. His uncle, 
Muhammad bin Mahmud, had fought against Prithvi Rai at the 
second battle of Tarain. Perhaps it was his performance there which 
attracted the attention of Ali Nagauri, who later became the muqia 
of Nagaur. He took him in his service, and when the iqta of Nagaur 
was entrusted to him, he honoured Muhammad bin Mahmud also 
and assigned to him the iqta of Kashmandi. 15 Besides, he also con¬ 
ferred a kettle-drum and a banner on him as a mark of distinction. 
When Muhammad died, this iqta was assigned to Bakhtiyar. Little is 
known about Bakhtiyar s work as the muqta of Kashmandi, where he 
does not seem to have stayed long enough. He then went to Awadh 
and met Malik Husamuddin Aghul Bek, commander of the Banaras 
and Awadh divisions. Impressed by his gallantry, Aghul conferred 
upon him the iqtas of Bhagwat and Bhiuli. 10 This provided him with 
a base for operations against the neighbouring areas. 

Bakhtiyar supplanted the petty Gahadavala chiefs of this tract and 
made incursions into the territory of Maner and Bihar. The booty 
that he acquired in these raids—in the form of arms, horses and other 
materials—provided him with the necessary resources to extend the 
scope and frequency of his incursions in that region. Soon his repu¬ 
tation spread far and wide, and many Khaljis began to pour in to join 
His service. Aibek also heard about his ability and achievements and 
honoured him. 17 Having thus established his reputation, he led an arrr>} 
to Bihar and ravaged that region. 'He had no siege-train for capturing 
strong Hindu forts; nor was it his policy to provoke any widespread 
commotion in the country. His object was to secure the maximum of 
booty with the minimum of risk and bloodshed. So he confined himself 
to scouring the open country, undefended by the field army of any 
organized state/I® 

In 641/1243 Minhaj met at Lakhnauti one Samsamuddin, who had 
been in the service of Bakhtiyar, and from him he gathered his infor¬ 
mation about Bakhtiyar s exploits in Bihar and Bengal and the tragic 
circumstances of his death. Bakhtiyar, it was reported to Minhaj, had 

14 Ferishta, Vol. I, 58. 

15 Minjiaj, 146. 

16 The printed text of Tabaqat-i Nasiri (147) has ‘Silhat and Sihlf. Baverty has 
correctly identified these places with Bhiuli and Bhagwat. Bhiuli is the north-eastern 
pargana of Chunar tehsil; it touches the pargana of Bhagwat on the west. Both these 
parganas are in the south-eastern corner of the modern Mirzapur district. 

17 Ibid., 147. 

' 18 History of Bengal, Vol. II, 3. 
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«wt.«v,ked Bihar "suddenly’ and with only two hundred horsemen in 
defensive armour. He threw himself into the postern gate of the place 
and captured the fortress. "The greater number of the inhabitants of 
that place’, writes Minhaj, 

were Brahmans, and all of them had shaved heads. They were 
all slain. There was a large stock of books there. When these books 
came under the observation of the Musalmans, they summoned a 
number of Hindus who might give them information regarding the 
purport of those books; but all the (literate) Hindus had been killed. 
On becoming acquainted (with the contents of those books), it was 
found that the whole of that fortress and city was a college, and 
in Hindivi tongue, they call a college vihar .T9 

Minhaj, or perhaps the invaders themselves, mistook the Buddhist 
monks for Brahmans. According to Taranath, a 15th century Tibetan 
chronicler, Bakhtiyar also captured at this time the monastery-towns 
of Vikramsila and Nalanda and erected a fortress on the site of 
Uddandapur.20 A Buddhist tradition tells us that in a.d. 1200 the 
famous scholar-saint, Sakya Sribhadra of Kashmir, visited Uddandapur 
and the Vikramsila monastery but found them in ruins. 21 

After this victory Bakhtiyar came to Aibek with great booty and 
gifts. Hasan Nizami says that he waited on Aibek on 8 Rajab 599/23 
March 1203 at Badaun, soon after the latter’s successful Kalinjar 
campaign and presented "twenty mountain-high, blood-drinking, 
dragon-faced elephants .... and many kinds of jewels and money in 
cash.’ 22 Aibek honoured Bakhtiyar for his achievements. This excited 
the jealousy of other Turkish military leaders. On one occasion his 
enemies even forced a combat upon him with an elephant. With one 
blow of his mace on the trunk, Bakhtiyar forced the elephant out of 
the arena. Aibek was so pleased with his courage and bravery that 
he not onlv honoured him but asked the amirs also to make presents 
to him. Bakhtiyar thereafter left for Bihar. 23 

Bakhtiyar now stood on the Sena frontier. The fame of his bravery 
and courage reached the ears of Rai Lakhmania of Nadia. According 
to Minhaj, the Rai had been on the throne for eighty years, and had 
made an extremely favourable impression by his justice and generosity 
on the minds of the people. It is said that some astrologers represented 

19 Minhaj, 148. 

20 Indian Antiquary, IV, 366-67. 

21 S. C. Das, Antiquity of Chittagong , JASB, 1898, 25. 

22 Tajul Maasir (Ms). 

23 According to the author of the Riazus Salatin , he consolidated his position in 
Bihar by establishing military outposts and by introducing military arrangements 
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known about Bakhtiyars work as the muqta of Kashmandi, where he 
does not seem to have stayed long enough. He then went to Awadh 
and met Malik Husamuddin Aghul Bek, commander of the Banaras 
and Awadh divisions. Impressed by his gallantry, Aghul conferred 
upon him the iqtas of Bhagwat and Bhiuli. 10 This provided him with 
a base for operations against the neighbouring areas. 

Bakhtiyar supplanted the petty Gahadavala chiefs of this tract and 
made incursions into the territory of Maner and Bihar. The booty 
that he acquired in these raids—in the form of arms, horses and other 
materials—provided him with the necessary resources to extend the 
scope and frequency of his incursions in that region. Soon his repu¬ 
tation spread far and wide, and many Klialjis began to pour in to join 
his service. Aibek also heard about his ability and achievements and 
honoured him. 17 Having thus established his reputation, he led an arrr>) 
to Bihar and ravaged that region. 'He had no siege-train for capturing 
strong Hindu forts; nor was it his policy to provoke any widespread 
commotion in the country. His object was to secure the maximum of 
booty with the minimum of risk and bloodshed. So he confined himself 
to scouring the open country, undefended by the field army of any 
organized state/ 18 

In 641/1243 Minhaj met at Lakhnauti one Samsamuddin, who had 
been in the service of Bakhtiyar, and from him he gathered his infor¬ 
mation about Bakhtiyars exploits in Bihar and Bengal and the tragic 
circumstances of his death. Bakhtiyar, it was reported to Minhaj, had 

14 Ferishta, Vol. I, 58. 

15 Minhaj, 146. 

16 Hie printed- text of Tabaqat-i Nariri (147) has 'Silhal and Sihli*. Raverty has 
correctly identified these places with Bhiuli and Bhagwat. Bhiuli is the north-eastern 
paTgana of Chunar tehsil; it touches the pargana of Bhagwat on the west. Both these 
parganas are in the south-eastern corner of the modern Mirzapur district. 

, 17 Ibid., 147. 

18 History of Bengal , Vol. II, 3. 
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attacked Bihar ‘suddenly and with only two hundred horsemen in 
defensive armour. He threw himself into the postern gate of the place 
and captured the fortress. ‘The greater number of the inhabitants ot 
that place’, writes Minhaj, 

‘were Brahmans, and all of them had shaved heads. They were 
all slain. There was a large stock of books there. When these books 
came under the observation of the Musalmans, they summoned a 
number of Hindus who might give them information regarding the 
purport of those books; but all the (literate) Hindus had been killed. 
On becoming acquainted (with the contents of those books), it was 
found that the whole of that fortress and city was a college, and 
in Hindivi tongue, they call a college vihar ,'W 

Minhaj, or perhaps the invaders themselves, mistook the Buddhist 
monks for Brahmans. According to Taranath, a 15th century Tibetan 
chronicler, Bakhtiyar also captured at this time the monastery-towns 
of Vikramsila and Nalanda and erected a fortress on the site ot 
Uddandapur.20 A Buddhist tradition tells us that in a.d. 1200 the 
famous scholar-saint, Sakya Sribhadra of Kashmir, visited Uddandapur 
and the Vikramsila monastery but found them in ruins.-' 1 

After this victory Bakhtiyar came to Aibek with great booty and 
gifts. Hasan Nizami says that he waited on Aibek on 8 Rajab 599/23 
March 1203 at Badaun, soon after the latter s successful Kalinjar 
campaign and presented ‘twenty mountain-high, blood-drinking, 
dragon-faced elephants.... and many kinds of jewels and money in 
cash/22 Aibek honoured Bakhtiyar for his achievements. This excited 
the jealousy of other Turkish military leaders. On one occasion his 
enemies even forced a combat upon him with an elephant. With one 
blow of his mace on the trunk, Bakhtiyar forced the elephant out ot 
the arena. Aibek was so pleased with his courage and bravery that 
he not onlv honoured him but asked the amirs also to make presents 
to him. Bakhtiyar thereafter left for Bihar. 23 

Bakhtiyar now stood on the Sena frontier. The fame of his bravery 
and courage reached the ears of Rai Lakhmania of Nadia. According 
to Minhaj, the Rai had been on the throne for eighty years, and had 
made an extremely favourable impression by his justice and generosity 
on the minds of the people. It is said that some astrologers represented 

19 Minhaj, 143. 

20 Indian Antiquary , IV, 366-67. 

21 S. C. Das, Antiquity of Chittagong, JfASB, 1898, 25. * 

22 Tajul Maasir (Ms), ... 

23 According to the author of the Riazus Salatin, he consolidated his position m 
Bihar by establishing military outposts and by introducing military arrangements. 
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-Sothe Rai that it was foretold in their old books that the country would 
fall into the hands of the Turks. The astrologers advised the Rai to 
leave the territory in order to escape the molestation of the Turks". 
When the Rai enquired about any signs or symbols of the person who 
would subdue his country, they replied: ‘The indication of him is 
that, when he stands upright on his two feet, and lets down his two 
hands, his hands will reach beyond the point of his knees and will 
touch the calves of his legs/ Reliable persons were despatched by the 
Rai to make investigations about this matter and they found these 
characteristics in Bakhtiyar. Thereupon most of the Brahmans and 
inhabitants of that place left and went to Sankanat, the cities and 
towns of Bang, and towards Kainrup. But Rai Lakhmania was not in 
favour of abandoning his capital and so he stayed on. But he also came 
under the devastating influence of superstition. Epigraphic evidence 
shows that in 1203 he had performed a great sacrifice, called Aindri 
Mahasanti , to propitiate the gods for help in averting the impending 
catastrophe. 24 

The next year Bakhtiyar pressed on from Bihar and suddenly 
appeared before the city of Nadia. According to Minhaj not more 
than 18 horsemen could keep pace with Bakhtiyar; the main army 
followed slowly. On reaching the gate of the city of Nadia, Bakhtiyar 
did not molest anybody but proceeded onwards m such maimer that 
the people of the place imagined that mayhap his party were 
merchants and had brought horses for sale/ When he reached the 
entrance of the palace of the Rai ? he drew his sword and started an 
onslaught. The Rai was then at his meal. By the time he came to know 
of this development, Bakhtiyar had already dashed forward through 
the gateway. The Rai fled barefoot by the back-door; ‘the whole of his 
treasures, his wives and (other) females, his domestics and servants, 
and his particular attendants were seized; the Musalmans captured 
a number of elephants, and such a vast booty fell to their lot that it 
cannot be recorded/ 25 Soon afterwards die main body of Bakhtiyar s 
armv joined him and it was only then that the city of Nadia and the 
area around it was occupied. The palace was occupied by a stratagem 
and the city, then panicky and demoralized, was brought under control 
by a show of force. Rai Lakhmania fled away towards the country of 
‘Sankanat and the towns of Bang and Kamrup\ He ruled from Sonar- 
gaon for some years over the small remnants of his vast kingdom. 

Bakhtiyar did not want permanent occupation of Nadia as he 
considered the place unfit for being the seat of his government. He 

24 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Letters, 1942, 17-21, 

25 Tdbaqat-i Nwiri, 151, 
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which was nearer to his base in Bihar, for this 
3urpose. Both political and geopolitical considerations determined his 
choice of Lakhnauti. He soon realized that occupation and control of 
Nadia, which was in lower Bengal, was bound to be a difficult task and 
a severe strain on his limited military resources. That Bakhtiyar was 
correct in his assessment of the situation is confirmed by the fact that 
Nadia continued under Hindu control for many decades. Bakhtiyar 
consolidated his position culturally and militarily in the occupied 
portion of northern Bengal. A number of masjids, madrasas and 
khanqahs were founded in those parts and military stations were 
established at Lakhanor (Nagar in Birbhum district) and Deokot, arid 
the Khutba was recited in the name of Mu izzuddin. 

Thereafter Bakhtiyar applied his time and energy to investigating 
about the life and conditions of the people and 'the mountain tracts 
of Turkistan and Tibet to the eastwards of Lakhnautf. His motives 
in undertaking the Tibet campaign have been an enigma. It is surpris¬ 
ing that he ignored the Hindu principalities that lay within the easy 
reach of his arms. When all facts are taken into consideration—the 
spirit of the Khalji adventurer, his movements, etc.—it appears that he 
was probably anxious to discover a new route—a short cut—to Turki¬ 
stan. By thus establishing contact with Turkish lands, he could ensure 
the uninterrupted supply of men and material for further campaigns 
and the expansion of his territory in Bengal. Further, an ambitious and 
adventurous man like Bakhtiyar could even think of the possibility of 
establishing a kingdom independent of the control of Delhi. 

It appears that Bakhtiyar had made very thorough preparations for 
this campaign. He had established contact with some tribes also which 
could be helpful in the realization of his objectives. Minhaj writes; 

Tn the different parts of those mountains which lie between Tibet 
and the country of Lakhnauti are three races of people, one called 
the Ranch > the second the Mej (Meg) and the third the Tiharui aiid 
all have Turkish countenances. They have a different idiom too, 
between the languages of Hind and Turkish. One of the chiefs of 
the tribes of Kunch and Mej, whom they were wont to call Ali, the 
Mej, fell into the hands of Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khalji, and at his 
hand also the former became a Musalman/ 

It was this man who agreed to conduct Bakhtiyar into those hills and 
act as his guide. He took him to Burdhan (kot).20 'A river, Begmati,27 

26 A city said to have been founded by Shah Gurshasp of Iran during his legendary 
wanderings in the east. 

27 This was Old Tista as Blochmann has suggested. 
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6wed in front of that place and when it entered the country of 
Hindustan it was called, in Hindui dialect, Samund (Ocean). Up this 
river All Mej carried the army of Bakhtiyar for ten days, till he reached 
a place where there was a bridge of hewn stone, consisting of more 
than twenty arches.’ When the army had crossed the bridge, Bakhtiyar 
installed there at the head of the bridge two of his amirs—one of 
them was a Turkish slave-officer and the other a Khalji—with troops 
to guard the bridge till his return. When the Rai of Kamrup came to 
know of this campaign, he sent a message to Bakhtiyar asking him to 
defer the campaign to the next year, when he offered to help him in 
the conquest of that area. Bakhtiyar did not accept his advice and 
pushed ahead towards the mountains of Tibet. 

For fifteen days the army of Bakhtiyar kept on passing through the 
difficult defiles and passes of the Himalayas. On the sixteenth day 
the army reached the open country of Tibet. The area was well- 
populated and well under cultivation. Ultimately the army reached a 
strong fort and started ravaging the area. The people of the fort 
as well as the adjoining areas assembled to give battle, which started 
at daybreak and continued till sunset. Many Muslim soldiers fell on 
the field. ‘All the defensive arms of that host’, writes Minhaj, were of 
pieces of the spear-bamboo, namely, their cuirasses and body-armour, 
shields and helmets, which were all slips of it, crudely fastened and 
stitched, overlapping (each other);* and all the people were Turks, 
archers, and (furnished with) long bows/ 

At night the Muslim soldiers interrogated the prisoners, who 
informed them that at a distance of five leagues there was a city known 
as Karbattan; there were about 50,000 valiant Turkish horsemen and 
archers there, and they were expected to arrive next morning. 

Minhaj’s enquiries about Karbattan 28 during his stay at Lakhnauti 
brought to him the following information: 

1) Karbattan had walls of hewn stone. 

2) Its inhabitants were Brahmans and Nunis. 

3) The city was under a Mihtar. 

4) In the cattle market of that city about 1,500 horses w T ere sold 
every day and all the horses which reached Lakhnauti came 
from that city. 

When Bakhtiyar discovered the nature of the tract and found his 
soldiers exhausted and worn out -by the march, he consulted his amirs. 
They advised retreat and suggested an invasion next year with better 
preparation. Minhaj thus records the fate of the retreating army of 
Bakhtiyar: 

28 It was in all probability Kuimrikotah in Bhutan, 
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‘When they retreated, not a blade of grass or a stick of firewood was 
to be found throughout the whole route. The inhabitants had burnt 
it all, and those who lived in the defiles and passes had moved 
ofi from the line of route. During these fifteen days the cattle and 
the horses did not get a sir of food or a blade of grass. The soldiers 
had to kill their horses and eat them till they came out from the 
mountains into the country' of Kamrup and reached the head of 
that bridge. They found two arches of the bridge destroyed. The 
reason was that enmity had arisen between the two amirs (who 
were left to guard the bridge) and, in their discord, they had 
neglected to watch the bridge and protect the road, and had gone 
off.’The Hindus of the Kamrup country came and destroyed the 
bridge.’ 29 

When Bakhtiyar reached the bridge, he found to his great misfor¬ 
tune that there were no means of crossing the river and no boats were 
available. Under the circumstances he had to halt at some place and 
construct some boats. He found an idol temple in the vicinity and 
sought shelter in it. He devised means for obtaining wood and rope 
for‘the construction of rafts and crossing the river. When the Rai of 
Kamrup came to know of these reverses he issued commands to the 
Hindus of the country, so that they came pouring in crowds, and 
round about die idol temple they began planting spiked bamboos in 
the ground, and weaving them together, so that it (their work) was 
appearing like unto walls." 

Bakhtiyar was quick to decide upon the course of action to be 
followed. He made a rush to break the fence and reached the open 
plain. On reaching the river-bank he halted with his army. Suddenly 
some soldiers urged their horses into the river. The water was fordable 
for a short distance only. As the soldiers rode further, it became im¬ 
possible to swim and many soldiers got drowned. The Hindus followed 
them and occupied the bank of the river. When Bakhtiyar’s soldiers 
reached the mid-stream, they all perished. Bakhtiyar and nearly one 
hundred of his horsemen succeeded with great difficulty in crossing 

the river. 30 , , , 

The tribes of Kunch and Mej heard about the disaster that had 

29 Tabaqat-i Natriri, 154-55. ., . 

30 ‘Bakhtiyar's route on this expedition', remarks Dr. Habibullah, ‘and the incidental 
details have long been a matter of controversy. While Bardhankuti (Bardhankot) still 
bears the name, the river Begroati has been difficult to identify. The identification of 
the stone bridge with the Silhako, discovered over the Bamadi flowing into the 
Brahmaputra, however, furnished a broad indication of the route. The recent discovery 
of a Sanskrit inscription opposite Gauhati, recording the destruction of a Turushka force 
in March 1206, has conclusively settled the question/ Foundation (2nd ed.), 76. 
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(^fallen the forces of Bakhtiyar. They made up their mind to extend 
“ helping hand to him; particularly Ali Mej’s kinsmen received 
Bakhtiyar and rendered him all possible help in reaching Deokot. But 
the catastrophe ruined Bakhtiyar’s fame and career. As he rode out 
men and women raised lamentations and hurled invectives at him. 
Bakhtiyar was so deeply smitten with grief that he even gave up 
riding on horse back. During this adversity he used to say that per¬ 
haps some calamity had befallen the Sultan-i Ghazi (Mu'izzuddin) so \ 
that fortune had deserted him. It was true, for it was just about this 
time that Mu'izzuddin was assassinated at Damyak. The disaster 
broke the warrior’s nerves and he fell seriously ill. On hearing of this 
calamity one of his amirs, Ali Mardan, came to Deokot. Bakhtiyar was 
confined to his bed at the time and nobody had seen him for the past 
three days. Ali Mardan reached his bed, drew the sheet from his face 
and thrust a dagger into his breast. 


LAST INDIAN CAMPAIGN OF MU'IZZUDDIN 
AND HIS ASSASSINATION 


Muizzuddin’s defeat at Andkhud, which has been described 
already, seriously damaged his reputation. Recalcitrant elements 
became active in all parts of his empire and rumours of his death 
were circulated in order to create confusion in his realms. According 
to Hasan Nizami, one of his army officers, Aibak Bek, abandoned him 
on the battle-field of Andkhud and rushed to Multan, where he killed 
the governor and established his independent authority.Minhaj 
refers to the desertion of Husain Kharmfl.32 According to the Tarikh-i 
Guzida, whose statement is not confirmed by any earlier authority but 
has been copied by Ferishta, one of the officers of Mu'izzuddin, 
Iladgiz, had even seized Ghazni at this time.33 

Rumours of this disaster had repercussions in India also. Bakan 
and Sarka, two Khokar chiefs, who lived in the region through which 
the Lahore-Ghazni route passed, created disturbances in the whole 
region and planned to capture Lahore. Their activities cut off the line 
of communications between Lahore and Ghazni. Realizing the magni¬ 
tude of the problem, Mu izzuddin himself marched to India in order 
to deal with the Khokars. The Khokars fought bravelv but were 
defeated and crushed. Mu'izzuddin settled the affairs of Lahore and 
then, permitting Aibek to go to Delhi, started for Ghazni. While on 
his way to Ghazni, Mu izzuddin halted on the Indus at a place known 


31 Tajul Maasir, f. 178b as cited by Habibullah. 

32 Minhaj, 122. 

33 Tarihlu Guzida, 411-12. 
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as Jgmvak and pitched his tent on a cool, grassy plot on the bank of 
the river. While he was offering his evening prayers, some assassins^ 
surreptitiously entered the tent and killed him on 3 Shaban 602/ 
15 March 1206 and turned the victorious army into a funeral procession. 




34 Different opinions have been expressed about the identity of the assassins. 
Tabaqat~i Nasiri (123*24) has Fldai Mulahidah; Juwayni (II, 59) gives Fidaiyan; Ibn-i 
Asir (XII, 82) has Khokars; Zahabi (Duwal II, 81) gives Isnwilis . Ibn-i Asir says that 
when the assassins were caught, two of them were found to be circumcized. Since 
both the Khokars and the Ismailis were hostile to Mu‘izzuddin, it is just possible that 
they conspired together for this murder. For identification of the place, sqe K.A. has n , 
Historical Dissertations, Pakistan Historical Society, Publication No. 30, 54-58. 


V. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TURKISH CONQUEST 

mu'izzuddin’s character and achievements 

Different assessments have been made of the character and achieve¬ 
ments of Sultan Muizzuddin Muhammad bin Sam. In fact, his military ' 
career is often viewed with an almost unconscious attitude of com¬ 
parison with that of Sultan Mabmud.j That he was no comparison to 
the great Ghaznavid conqueror as a military leader can hardly be 
denied; his achievements in the broader perspective of Central Asian 
history seem less impressive. But this hero of three stupendous de¬ 
feats—Andkhud, Tarain and Anhilwara’, as Professor Habib calls him, 
has to his credit the establishment of one of the greatest empires of 
the middle ages, and in this he definitely rises above Mahmud or 
Ghazni. No doubt the weakness of the Indian social system, which 
found expression in the political and economic life of the people, had 
facilitated the conquest of northern India, but the contribution of 
Muizzuddin to the establishment of Turkish rule in India cannot be 
overemphasized.,>Only a military leader of great vision and tact could 
organize military campaigns over an area stretching from the Oxus 
to the Jumna, and only a careful, cautious and hold planning could 
hold this structure intact. The conquest of northern India was not an 
easv walk-over. It was stoutly resisted by the Rajput governing classes. 
Muizzuddin met all the challenges of the situation with perseverance 
and courage, and though most of the time he was away in his home¬ 
land, his eyes were fixed on the movements of his armies in India. 

Our authorities tell us practically nothing of Muizzuddin as an 
administrator. But keeping in mind the general political and cultural 
climate of the period as well as the resources available to him, we 
mav safely draw certain conclusions. Mu’izzuddin had no means of 
establishing a direct administration over the conquered areas. Apart 
from everything else, language alone would have been an insuperable 
difficulty. Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni had attempted no annexation 
beyond the Ravi, and so the area conquered by Mu’izzuddin was with¬ 
out any tradition of Muslim administration. But he was helped by one 
verv significant situation. During the century and a half that followed 
Mahmud’s military exploits in India, some Muslim settlements had 
anpeared in northern India. A small bi-lineual minority of these 
Musalmans must have been available to Muizzuddin while planning 
his administrative arrangements, but it was so small in number that it 
could hardly have sufficed for the purpose of the central, provincial 
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the Persian speech (gufiar) is uniform in Hindustan from the 
banks of the river Sind to the shores of the seat Such a great 
language is our medium of expression... and this Persian of ours 
is die original Persian (< dan ). The Indian dialects differ at every 
hundred karohs, but the Persian language is the same over an area 
of over four thousand farsangs ... Here is the Persian language in 
which pronunciation of words is in complete agreement with their 
orthography / 16 

In an earlier chapter reference has been made to the existence of 
Muslim Settlements in India on the eve of the Turkish invasions. What 
was the attitude of the Turkish conquerors towards these Muslim 
settlements, and of the latter towards them? Our authorities are quite 
silent about the question. Amir Rhusrau, however, gives us some idea 
of the attitude of the Muslims of the. Deccan. When the army of 
Alauddin Khalji under Malik Kafur attacked the territory of Rai Vera 
Pandva, the Musalmans who were in his service fought the invader, 
but when the Rai decided to disappear, his Muslim soldiers had to 
submit.H Nothing is known about the Muslims of the north. Had they 
either fought against the conquerors or helped them, the fact would 
have been recorded. Now since the Indian Muslims, taken as a whole, 
were not in the service of the Indian rais, the silence of our authorities 
about them seems to indicate two facts—that they took no part in the 
struggle on either side and that they were not considered eligible for 
anv office of note. The onlv exception to this rule under the earlv 
Turkish sultans was Imaduddin Raihan and his brief career and fall 
is an evidence of the contempt with which the Turkish slave-officers 
regarded persons from ‘the tribes of Hindustan*. Still the Delhi suit a- 
nat could not do without their services. Among the groups from which 
the soldiers and horsemen were recruited, the ‘Hindustanis* are defi- 
nitelv noted, and this term must have included the Indian Muslims. 

We cannot also ignore the language problem. All the ‘state lan¬ 
guages’ of northern India at present are the product of the middle 
ages; in the time of Iltutmish the spoken, but unwritten, language of 
the people changed after every three or four districts. Turkish was 
too immature; Arabic was little known. The Hindus of the whole of 
India could onlv understand each other by writing in Sanskrit. The 
government of Delhi had no alternative but to use Persian as its official 
language. But the local languages of India were only known to those 
who had acquired them as their mother-tongue or bv long residence 
in the region. They had no trained teachers, dictionary or grammar. It 

16 Dibacha Diwan-i Ghurratul Kamal , (Qaisari Press, Delhi), 33. 

17 Mi Habib, Translation of Khusrau’s Khaztfnul Futuh , 90. 
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conceivable how the government of the early Turkish sultans could 
have operated all over northern India without employing the Indian 
Muslims as interpreters on a very large scale. To begin with, they were 
the only bi-lingual group available. 1 ** 

An over-all view of the Indian situation in the 12th century leads 
one to the inevitable conclusion that it was the caste system and the 
idea of physical pollution which had held back the progress of the 
country and had created social anarchy and political heterogeneity in j 
northern India. The Turkish conquest gave a rude shock to this system 
and veiy naturally enlisted the support of those elements which had 
suffered under the former social order. The continuance of Turkish rule 
in India for a long period and the almost continuous expansion of its 
sphere of political influence is inexplicable except in terms of the 
acceptance and acquiescence of the Turkish rule by the Indian people . 
Had the Indian masses resisted the establishment of their rule, the 
Churids would not have been able to retain even an inch of Indian 
territory. 



18 After the Delhi sultanat had been stabilized, conditions became different. Prof. 
Habib hazards the following guess on the basis of his observation of Indians in Persia. 
‘Knowledge of conversational Persian is not hard to acquire for a north Indian. Persian 
verbs differ from those of the Indian languages, but a small percentage of nouns is the 
same, and the construction of sentences is similar. An illiterate north Indian (whether 
Hindu or Muslim), if taken to Persia and compelled to shift for himself in a purely 
Persian environment, can learn to express himself in Persian in six to eight weeks. A 
Hindu in Alauddin Khalji’s Delhi could have learnt to speak Persian almost effortlessly 
fai five or six months/ (Political Theory of the Delhi Sultanate 3 129-30). 


Chapter Three 


THE EARLY TURKISH SULTANS 
OF DELHI 


[. SULTAN QUTBUDDIN AIBEK 


THE DYNASTIES . -- 

Our Persian histories divide the dynasties that governed Indte or 
£3 “ during the thirteenth century into Mu izzi ^(including 
OubJLn in the east and the Khaljis in the west), Qutbi, Sharnsi and 
n )hnni This division though genealogically correct, ignores tl e 

££&$& ZSSL the LL phi of *he <—* *. 

neriod Modern writers have designated them as Pathans Slave 
E? ilriv TuTkish Sultans, ‘Turkish Mameluks' and Kbytes 
* Vhev were not Pathans for certain, the use of that appellation 

te noV^fcatioo, as .hoy wore atoosUnvargly—^he^ 

accession it is a misnomer to call them Slave Kings. lh f 
Mameluk’ is better as it signifies a slave bora of freejoarei* 
connotation of slavery, nevertheless, persists. S "ldm ntuto _ 
the real founder of the Delhi sultanate, was an t bante 1 urk^tM 
was not- Balban claimed to be an Ilbante but »e paragrapn or 
Minhaj his official historian on the topic, is so guarded as toa ™ ou " 
in disnroof and we have to consider Balban s claim to be a 
Ilbarite on the same plane as his claim to be a descent ant^ o e 
mythical Afrasivab. So considering aD[aspects of h 

better to use the term ‘Early Turkish Sultans for all the Indian 
of the four dynasties mentioned above. 

THE GOVERNING CLASS 

Next to the royal dynasties comes the question of 
class The period, 1206-90, has a umtv given to it by the O^wpous 
tic character of its governing class and even by its ^ 

tendencies. Mu‘izzuddin Churi at first appointed his 
from his own family and the tribal chiefs ^ Gku but ^ 

appointed his expectations and, aceoi c uu* 0 1 , on i u * s claves 

told one of his senior officers that he had based his hopes on Jus slaves, 


problem of nomenclature 
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alone could shoulder his far-flung enterprises. Still he had some 
tree-bom Ghurian officers in charge of his contingents at the battle of 
Anclkhud (1205), and owing to his unexpected assassination, he was 
unable to give any direction about the question of succession. The 
struggle for power that took place between the family of Minzzuddin 
and its supporters on the one hand, and his Turkish slave-officers, led 
by Yalduz on the other, will be described later. The victoiy of the 
Turkish slave-officers in the region now known as Afghanistan was'v 
shortlived, because within six or seven years Alauddin Khwarazm 
Shah had conquered the country and assigned it to his eldest son, 
Jalaluddin Maukbarni. So of all the hereditary 7 and conquered terri¬ 
tories of the two Ghurid brothers, the Indian lands alone remained 
in the hands of Mu izzuddins successors. 


So far as the governing class is concerned, Ziauddin Barani divides 
the period before the accession of Balban into two parts. Though 
Turkish slave-officers themselves, Aibek and Iltutmish kept some sort 
of balance between their Turkish slave-officers and the Turks and 
Persians of honourable families, who had migrated to India in the 
hope of being appointed to high offices. It was in the interest of the 
crown that all high offices should not come into the hands of a single 
monopolistic group, which would succeed in depriving the crown of 
all real power. But in a.d. 1218 Chengiz Khan attacked Turkistan and 
Trans-Oxiana; two years later he had reached the bank of the Indus, 
and Afghanistan (Herat to Ghazni) lay at the feet of his officers. It 
was a part of Mongol tactics not to allow any Musalman to escape 
from the areas they had decided to subject ’ to a massacre. Turkish 
and Persian fugitives to India could not, therefore, reach it by the 
land route, except by timely flight. But Chengizs officers never 
crossed the great Persian desert ( Dasht-i Lut or Dasht-t Kavir) that 
divides that country into two unequal parts, and southern Persia, 
though terrorized, was left unmolested for the time being. The Caliph 
and citizens of Baghdad were also allowed to live in a fancied secu¬ 
rity. A small trickle of immigrants from south Persia to the Indian 
sea-ports was, therefore, possible. 

Ihe successors of Iltutmish—his sous and grandsons—were not up 
to the inaik. So long as there are noble-born officers, Barani remarks, 
who will consider that there is any dignitv in slave-officers purchased 
in the market (zar kharida )?l Immediately after Iltutmish’s death, his 
Turkish slave-officers combined to liquidate and kill all officers not 
belonging to their group. And since the king felt that his freedom of 
functioning depended upon at least a minority of non-slave officers, 

J T#rikh-i Firtjz Shahl 27-28. The translation of the whole 


passage is given later. 
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thevj&ied to put limits to the power of the king himself; and in 
course of this experiment they put one king after another to death. 
Inevitably the country was thrown into confusion. Every lurkisn 
slave-officer (as Barani puts it) proclaimed, ‘I and none other, ignoring 
both his fellow-officers, the country and the king. Anarchy was the 
order of the day, While the Turkish slave-officers even made war 
on each other, the Hindu rais recaptured the strongholds they had lost 
during Iltutmish’s reign; the great roads of the country became unsate 
and Mewatis plundered the suburbs of Delhi. 

One of the most active and intriguing figures of this second phase, 
whose career will be examined at the proper place, was Bahauddm 
Hnlliiin He was a junior slave-officer at the time of Iltutmish s death. 
But we find his hand in every intrigue against non-slave officers and 
against the king. Though popularly known as the younger Balban 
(Balban-i khurd), he was die power behind the throne when Iltutmish s 
Grandson, Nasiruddin Mahmud, became king. He frustrated all 
attempts of Mahmud to exercise any real power and ultimately had 
him poisoned and ascended the dirone. But as king he tried to 
undo the policy he had himself followed. The poison-cup and the 
assassins dagger were freely used against the leaders of the Turkish 
slave-aristocracy, who like his cousin, Sher Khan, were an obstacle, to 
the full exercise of royal authority. It must be frankly confessed that 
Balban was an excellent actor and held his audience spell-bound like 
a modem film-star, who captivates us for a time by imitating Alexan¬ 
der, Julius Caesar or Napoleon. But once the show is over, we aie 
naturally impelled to ask what was it all about. Within the acknow¬ 
ledged limits of the Delhi empire, Balban did good work in suppress¬ 
ing recalcitrant tribal chiefs and in maintaining law and order. But 
that is about all. His policy of liquidating the Turkish slave-officers 
was continued by Nizamuddin, and ultimately Alauddin Khalji in the 
second or third year of his reign ordered them all to be imprisoned or 
killed while their properties were confiscated. 

Balban never ventured to fight a Rajput rai. His excuse w r as the 
great power of the Mongols. But Halaku had died a year before 
Balban s accession and Balban must have known that the victory of 
the Egyptians had driven Halaku to an early grave and that the II 
Khans’ of Persia were no danger to a properly protected India. Judged 
by the standards of Iltutmish, not to speak of Alauddin Khalji, Balkan 
failed all along the line. For all his pretensions and claims to the 
divine origin of his political power, he never ventured to attack a 
Rajput fort. In spite of his religious devotions and tears at leligious 
sermons, he could not control his officers by public farmans (decrees) 
like a sovereign king but had to resort to the poisoned cup and the 
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assassin's dagger. Tughril, the rebel governor of Bengal, defeated the 
two armies which Balban sent against him, and Balban could only 
bring the province under control after a campaign of three years. A 
frontier officer of the 11 Khan-i kingdom—a kingdom confessedly 
without any resources—succeeded in defeating and killing his elder 

son. ^ 

Though performing the policeman's duty of maintaining law and 
order, there is no legislation or regulation by which Balban can be 
remembered. That Jalaluddin Khalji, the mildest and oldest of revo¬ 
lutionists, should have overthrown the administration of the Turkish 
slave-officers, proves definitely how rick ety and worm-eaten that 
structure h ad become. With reference to fTie“accession 6F Jalaluddin 


Khaljij Barani remarks' that ‘since the citizens of Delhi had for eighty 
years been prospering under the Turkish maliks, the government of 
the Khaljis appeared impossible to them. 2 The term, Turkish, here 
does not imply the Turkish race but only the Turkish slave-officers of 
Muizzuddin Ghuri, Aibek and Iltutmish and their descendants, who 
had a monopoly of high political office since Iltutmish s death and 
who used to spend in Delhi the spoils of the provinces. 

/THE EVOLUTION OF TURKISH SLAVE-OFFICERS 

That a body of slave-officers should contribute to the establish¬ 
ment of an empire and for a time monopolize all high offices in it, is, 
from the view-point of the history of public administration, a matter 
of sufficient importance to deserve a digression. In the states of the 
slave-owners of early civilization—the Middle East, Egypt and Greek 
city-states—a slave had no more right to his life than tame cattle or 
wild animals. The slave had no legal personality and if he was killed 
or tortured by his own master, neither the state nor society would take 
cognizance of the fact. Pagan Arabia seems to have recognized the 
slave's right to life, for though the slaves, who accepted Islam during 
the Prophet's time, were tortured by their pagan owners, none of 
them was killed. Under Islam the chief rules regulating the institution 
may be defined as follows ; 

(a) The Prophet's exhortation, that a slave-owner should feed and 
clothe his slave in the same way as himself, was left to the indi¬ 
vidual's conscience; it was obviously a principle the law courts 
could not enforce, (b) Obtaining freedom for slaves by paying 
compensation to the slave-owners was one of the eight objects of 
the Prophet's treasury, but for want of funds nothing very sub¬ 
stantial could be done, (c) During the Pious Caliphate, when the 

2 ihid. 7 175, 
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spoils of conquered lands poured into the treasury of Medina, all 
Arab slaves were set free by payment of compensation to their 
owners, (d) Nevertheless, the slave-markets grew brisk for the non- 
Muslim captives, both male and female, were treated as slaves and 
freely distributed, sold and purchased. No Musalman should seek 
to defend this direct violation of the spirit and the letter of the 
Quranic creed—‘And We have not sent thee (the Prophet) except 
as a mercy for mankind.’ There were, however, three compensat¬ 
ing principles, (e) It was not permitted to reduce a Muslim, or the 
subject of a Muslim state, to slavery, (f) When at the death of 
Walid bin Abdul Malik the caliphate reached its final frontiers, 
slavery became once more what it had been in Aristotle’s days. 
‘The act of acquiring slaves—I mean of justly acquiring them— 
differs both from the art of the master and the art of the slave, 
being a species of hunting or war’ ( Politics , I, 8 ). Slaves could here¬ 
after ontv be brought from beyond the frontiers, the curious law 
being that while a Musalman could not be enslaved by capture in 
battle or by purchase, the mere acceptance of Islam did not bring 
freedom to a non-Muslim slave, (g) Lastly, the legal personality of 
the slave was fully recognized, and if the slave and his master 
came to an agreement that the slave would pay his master an 
appropriate part of his earnings, and the quzi or magistrate con¬ 
firmed the agreement, the slave ivould he set free. 

The fact that the Caliph Umar was stabbed by Abu Lu’lu, because 
he would not agree to the proportion of his earning which Abu Lu’lu, 
a highly skilled working man, considered to he fair while the Caliph 
considered it to be too low, show's that this legal principle was 
acknowledged from the earliest times. Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya 
in the course of his conversations ( Fawa’idul Fuad) says that the 
mystic, Nur Turk, lived on one copper coin a day given to him by his 
freed-slave, whose daily earnings were three copper coins. This legal 
procedure provided a means for the gradual elimination of slavery, 
subject to the condition that no new slaves were brought into the 
country 4 It is probably owing to this procedure that slavery has dis¬ 
appeared in most Muslim lands without any law for abolishing it or 
any compensation to the slave-owners. 

However, during the early middle ages the slave-markets were 
brisk both in India and in foreign lands. But the mass of slaves do not 
concern us here. 

Many slaves with capacity to organize, fight and govern, have 
contributed to the making of Islamic history, like Tariq, who conquered 
Spain, and Abu Muslim Khurasani, who overthrew the Abbasid 


wUttjr^ 
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caliphate. But experience proved that if slaves for performing the 
highest duties, specially military duties, were needed, one would have 
to search for them among the Turks. 

An attempt has been made in a previous chapter to examine the 
conditions which enabled the steppe society (both Turkish and 
Mongolian) to reach the highest military standards of the middle ages. 
This fact was recognized by the Caliph Mu'tasim, when he enrolled a 
Turkish bodyguard for the protection of the Caliph. It was also 
recognized by the Samanids, whose stem rules for their Turkish 
soldiers (summarized by Barthold from Nizamul Mulk’s Sii/asat 
Naum) have been quoted in a previous chapter. These rules were 
defective because they were purely military; the element of liberal 
education was completely lacking in them. 

In many things of value, including the training of slaves, we have 
to go to the Greeks. The science of the slave", says Aristotle (Politics, 
I, 8), would be such as the man of Syracuse taught, who made money 
bv instructing slaves in their ordinary duties and such a knowledge 
may be carried further so as to include cookery and similar menial 
arts/ The city-states of Greek slave-owners could not permit the 
education of slaves except for menial services as that would have meant 
infringing the rights of free-born citizens. But there was no need of 
such restrictions in Ajam during the two centuries that separate the fall 
of the Samanid kingdom from the establishment of the Delhi empire. 
The minor dynasties of Ajam and their high officers needed trained 
slaves for all sorts of duties, including the direction of the annv and 
the control of the administration. For the ruler there were three legal 
and two socio-political advantages in assigning a government office 
to a trained and well-educated slave. The slave could not many 
without the permission of his master; the children of the slave were, 
in their turn, slaves of the master and his heirs; lastly, the slave, when 
he died, was inherited by his master and not by his own children. The 
social and political advantages lav in the fact that, since he did not 
belong to any group of the people, he was entirely dependent on his 
master. 

From the few figures that have survived, it seems that the price of 
a slave well-educated in the arts of peace and war—a slave who after 
a period of probation could be put in charge of a fairly responsible 
office—was phenomenally high. We need not be surprised to find that 
some enterprising slave-merchants carefully picked up a few of the 
most promising young Turkish slaves and trained them not for menial 
work, like "the man of Syracuse", but for the service of kings and 
governors. These selected slaves were generally brought up with the 
sons of their master; but spending money on their education was an 
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u.v^tnieat that paid itself many times over, and a slave-merchant 
would have considered this expenditure an unnecessary wastage in 
the case of his own sons. They had to be taught all subjects necessary 
for government—the art of war, horsemanship, archery, wielding the 
sword, the shield and the lance; liberal education in the fine arts, 
Persian literature and poetry, basic Arabic and theology; court* 
etiquette, good manners, fluency of expression; ethics and the princi¬ 
ples of loyalty to the master and to the throne. It is obvious that for 
war and administration academic instruction is not enough; a period 
of training and probation in actual work is necessary. But what the 
kings and high officers wanted were Turkish slaves to whom proper 
military and academic instruction had been given and who could be 
appointed to a responsible office after a few years of probation, lo 
take two Indian examples. Iltutmish was purchased by Aibek some¬ 
time after the conquest of Anhilwara in 1197 and within four years 
we find him working as governor (amir) of Gwalior; 3 4 Bahauddin 
Balban was purchased by Iltutmish in 1232 and before Iltutmish 
breathed his last (1236), Balban was a power behind the throne and a 
daughter of Iltutmish was in his harmnA 

The Mongol conquest of Central Asia and Persia (1218-22) 
brought this enterprise of slave-merchants to an end, though (as has 
been repeated) the descendants of the slave-officers, whose number 
could not be increased by recruitment after the death of Iltutmish, 
continued to claim their monopoly of high office on the basis of the 
right of inheritance. 


AIBEk’s POSITION" AT THE DEATH OF 
MUTZZUDDIN G HURT 


Was Aibek appointed viceroy of his Indian possessions by 
Muizzuddin soon after the victory of Tarain or did he attain to that 
position later, gradually and by sheer dint of effort and as a reward 
for his military achievements? Dr. Habibullah writes on the authority 
of the Tdful Maasir: "An occupation army was stationed at Inderpat, 
near Delhi, under the command of Qutbucldin Aibek who was to act 
MuizzuddinTs representative/ 5 According to Fakhr-i Mudabbir, 


as 


Aibek was formally invested with viceregal powers, promoted to the 


3 Minhaj, 168. 

4 Ibid., 169. , 

5 Tafut Maasir , f.46, as cited by Habibullah, The Foundation of Muslim Rule m 
India[ 59. The passage in Tajul Ma'asif (102 of Jaiswal Institute Ms.) is more rhetori¬ 
cal than factual. Hasan Nizami refers to the iyaht of Kuhram and Samana being 
entrusted to Aibek and then says that Aibek by his worth proved to be a worthy suc¬ 
cessor of Mu'izzuddin. 
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ot rnalik and appointed wali-ahd for the Indian possessions in 
1206, when Mu izzuddin was on his way to Ghazni after crushing the 
Khokars 6 Both these statements retrospectively interpret a situation 
which arose much later. Aibek was never appointed wtdi-ahd, neither 
after Tarain nor after the Khokar campaign. It was a position which 
he achieved by hard straggle—both diplomatic and military'—after 
the death of his master. 


The administrative arrangement visualized by Muizzuddin for his 
Indian acquisitions seems to have been three (or more) independent 
officers subject to himself; he did not put all his Turkish slave-officers 
under Aibek s over-all control. Since his death was sudden, he had no 
opportunity of appointing an heir- or of devising any machinery for 
continuing the unity of his empire. All we can say is that he had no 
trust left in any member of his family or in any of the tribal chiefs of 
Chur; and that, by a process of elimination, he could only have trusted 
his slaves’ to maintain his far-flung conquests. Suddenly his three 
premier slaves—Yalduz, Qubacha and Aibek—found themselves in a 
position of equality; Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khalji also (had he known 
it) had no superior left. Regarding Ali Nagauri and Muhammad 
Bakhtiyar Khalji, Aibek’s appreciation of their achievements was 
based either on expediency or accident; he had no legal administra¬ 
tive control over them. Besides, the way in which the Rai of Gwalior 
negotiated with Aibek and by-passed Bahauddin Tughril shows that 
these two officers of Muizzuddin had absolutely equal and indepen¬ 
dent status. Muhammad Bakhtiyar’s activities in the eastern region 
were carried on in the spirit of an independent functionary' on behalf 
of Muizzuddin. When the Tibet campaign met with disaster, and 
Muhammad Bakhtiyar lay on his bed, broken, frustrated and gloomy, 
his mind went back again and again to his master: ‘Perhaps some 
misfortune has befallen my master, Sultan Muizzuddin, that fortune 
has deserted me.’ He never referred to Aibek or even thought of him, 
simply' because he did not stand in direct or indirect subordination 
to him. In fact, if Muhammad Bakhtiyar had survived and consolidated 
the conquests of Bihar and Bengal, a real challenge to Aibek’s power 
would have appeared. 

I lie nebulous position which existed in India with reference to 
Muizzuddins successor was not without obvious reasons Muizzuddin 
was disappointed in his family, as is clear from his action in ignoring 
the claims of Qhiyasuddins son, Mahmud, and assigning Firaz Koh 
to Alauddin Muhammad (Ghiyasuddin’s son-in-law). He was also 
disappointed in the Ghurid chiefs, who had deserted him on the 


6 TaHkh-i Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah , 28. 
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uuuic-field of Tarain and again at Anclkhud. His remark that his slaves 
were his sons and would succeed after him shows his utter distrust 
and disappointment in his family as well as in his Ghund officers. It 
is in this background that the whole position should be viewed. His 
hopes lay in his slaves, 'Sultan Mu'izzuddin Ghuri’, Minhaj tells us, 

liad a passion for purchasing Turkish slaves and he did purchase 
a lot of them. Every one of his (Turkish) slaves earned a reputation 
for courage, fighting and self-sacrifice in all the countries of the 
east and the name of his slaves became famous throughout the 
world... Sultan Muizzuddin had purchased Yalduz while he was 
young, had assigned him duties from the beginning and raised 
him to the position of the head of the Turkish slaves. When he 
grew up, he was given Kirman and Sanqaran for his iqta ... 
According to the Sultan s orders, one of Yalduz’s daughters was 
married to Qutbuddin Aibek and the other to Nasiruddm 
Qubacha.’ 7 8 

But Mu'izzuddin does not seem to have manumitted Yalduz or any 
of his senior slaves. It cannot be said definitely as to what ultimate 
arrangements, if any. Mu izzuddin had in mind. Reference to the 
investment of Yalduz as heir-apparent in Ghazni and to Aibek as heir- 
apparent in India on the eve of his last campaign seem to have been 
after-thoughts of the contending parties, motivated by the desire to 
proviJh a legal basis in their struggle for power. The actual position 
seems to have been that Mu'izzuddin’s death left \alduz, Aibek and 
Qubacha to struggle for supremacy and decide the issue on the basis 
of the survival of the fittest. Aibek had, therefore, to work hard to get 
his position recognized. 

On Muizzuddin’s death the citizens of Lahore invited Aibek from 
Delhi and requested him to assume the sovereign authority. But why 
was he invited to Lahore when his headquarters was Delhi? This must 
have been due to the increasing dangers to which Lahore was exposed; 
Aibek was quick to realize the situation and he shifted his government 
to Lahore. 

Though Aibek was decidedly the ablest of all the senior slaves of 
Muizzuddin Ghuri, it was only after considerable delay that his posi¬ 
tion as an independent ruler was recognized. In fact his informal 
accession took place on 17 Ziqad 602/25 June 1206, while the formal 
recognition of his authority, including probably the deed , of manu¬ 
mission, was received in 605/1208-9. During this period of three years 
he had to content himself with being a malik and sipah salat, and 

7 Minhaj, 131-33. 

8 Epi graphic, Indo-Moslemka, 1911-12, 2. 
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. W Wt, probably on that account, mint coins in his own name. 9 10 

1. his delay in recognition of his legal status was due to some compli¬ 
cations in Ghurid politics to which a brief reference is necessary. 
When the funeral of Sultan Mu'izzuddin started from Damyak for 
Ghazni, his Turkish slaves seized the Sultan s bier and his treasures, 
and forcibly kept away all Ghurid amirs and nialiks. When die 
funeral reached Kirman,l° the position of the Mu izzi slaves was fur¬ 
ther strengthened because Yalduz appointed Muayyidul Mulk 
Muhammad Abdullah Sanjari to escort the bier to Ghazni. Within a 
couple of days after the bier had reached Ghazni, a tussle started 
between the Ghurid amirs and the Muizzi slaves for selecting a suc¬ 
cessor to Muizzuddin. The Ghurid amirs supported the Bamiyan 
branch, i.e. the sons of Sultan Bahauddin Sam—Jalaluddin Ali and 
Alauddin Muhammad. The Mu izzi slaves preferred Sultan Ghiyasud- 
din Mahmud, the son of Ghiyasuddin Muhammad and nephew of 
Mu izzuddin. The support of the Mu'izzi slaves for Mahmud must 
have been, besides other things, due to the fact that he was the legal 
heir of the deceased Sultan and as such all his personal properties 
(including his slaves) were now owned by him, and he alone could 
give them deeds of manumission, which would be legal. The Ghurid 
nobles, particularly Sipah Salar Kharoshti and 'Sulaiman Shis, invited 
Jalaluddin Ali and Alauddin Muhammad from Bamiyan. Jalaluddin 
Ali quickly raised his brother, Alauddin Muhammad, to the throne of 
Ghazni and preferred the throne of Bamiyan for himself. The trea¬ 
sures of Muizzuddin were equally divided between them and each 
got 250 camel-loads of gold and jewel-studded articles and vessels of 
gold and silver. Jalaluddin carried his share to Bamiyan. 

Though the Muizzi slaves seem to have submitted to Alauddin s 
authority, they were not at heart reconciled to it. Muayyidul Mulk, 
who was carefully watching the situation on behalf of Yalduz, advised 
him to come from Kirman. He defeated Alauddin and arrested all the 
Ghurid nobles. Subsequently, however* Alauddin and his supporters 
were given permission to return to Bamiyan. Jalaluddin came back 
with his dethroned brother, ousted the officers of Yalduz and reinstated 
him on the throne of Ghazni. Yalduz returned, invested the fort of 
Ghazni for four months, and succeeded in capturing the two brothers. 


9 Except four copper coins, no coins of Aibek have so far been discovered. These 
four pieces which contain the appellation Qutbi were, according to Nelson Wright, 
probably issued from ‘Kuraman*. The Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of Delhi 
69, also 14-15. 

10 The Kinnan of Yalduz is not to be confused with the famous Persian province 
of that name. According to Minhaj it lay on the way from Ghazni to India arid was 
not far from Ghazni. 



PROBLEMS Of AIBEK 

An dement was later reached and Yalduz allowed Jalaluddin a: 
Ahuddin to go back to Bamivan. Finally, the two brothers quanelled 
irnl Alauddin went over to Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm Shah, who 

advarJSftf the conflict to occupy Bamivan. , Alauddrn died 
about this time while Jalaluddin was put to deathby Khwarazm Shah, 
thus both the brothers whom the nobles of Ghur had supporte 

^Ghiyasuddin Mahmud, whom the Muizzi slaves had originally 
desired to place on the throne of Ghazni, was keen to have Finiz Koh 
when his father died in 1203, but Muizzuddin who according to 
Gliurid tribal traditions had the authority of distributing the kingdom 
of his brother, ignored his claun and assigned Firuz Koh to Alauddrn 
Muhammad, a son-in-law of Ghiyasuddm. Mahmud go Bn ; r 
and Farah. After Muizzuddin’s assassination, Mahmud marched to 
Finiz Koh and occupied it. Minhaj says that when Mahmud s power 
was established in Ghur, Gharjistan, lahqan, Guzaiwan and the ds 
tricts of Farah and Garmsir, Yalduz, Aibek and other Turkish slaves 
of Sultan Mu izzuddin sent their messengers to his court and asked 
for deeds of manumission and investitures for ruling over the terri¬ 
tories of Ghazni and of Hindustani Mahmud conferred upon Yalduz 
a chair and a deed of investiture for the territory of Ghazni. When 
Aibek marched to Ghazni in 605/1206, he sent Nizamuddm Muham¬ 
mad to Firuz Koh to expedite the grant of an investiture to him. On 
his representation, Mahmud conferred on Aibek a scarlet chali and a 
deed of investiture for ruling over Hindustani This document seems 

to have included a deed of manumission also. 

Thus fit was the political situation in Ghazni, Ghur and Bamiyau 
which delayed the receipt of a formal deed of investiture for Aibek 
from the legal heir of Muizzuddin. 

1> H OBLEMS OF AIBEK 

In 1206 die Gliurid possessions in India comprised of Multan, 
Uclich, Nahrwala, Purshor, Sialkot, Lahore, Tabarliinda, Tarain, 
Aimer, Hansi, Sursuti, Kulnam, Meerut, Koil, Delhi Tliankai, 
Badaun, Gwalior, Bhera, Banaras, Kanauj, Kalinjar, Awadh, Malwa, 

tl Minhaj, 89. 

On ^140," however, Minhaj remarks that Sultan Mahmud sent a c/wfcr to Malik 
Qutbuddin and conferred on him the title of Sultan and. m the year 60-/1-08 he 
determined to proceed from Delhi to the royal presence, and on Dresday the ( 
Ziqad (26 Jnne 1206) he ascended the throne in the royal q>*r of L3h° r <\ T1 ** n . 1 ‘ 
cation seems to be that the deed of investiture was received m 60_, 1-06, ut th 
above statement is more probable. 
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Id (?), Bihar and Lakhnauti. 13 But the Turkish hold wasiiot 
effective in all areas. In fact in some places, like Kalinjar and 
Gwalior, their control had been weakened* if not actually overthrown. 

The two other claimants to Muizzuddms Indian legacy were 
Tajuddin Yalduz and Nasiruddin Qubacha. Aibek had to tty conclu¬ 
sions with them before his authority could be established on firm 
grounds. 

When Sultan Ghiyasuddin Mahmud confirmed Yalduz in his 
possession of Ghazni and granted him a deed of manumission, his 
position with reference to India became stronger than before, on the 
ground that India had been a part of the Ghaznavid empire. He could 
now pretend to a legal claim over the Indian possessions of Muizzud- 
din. Aibek could not ignore this development in the Ghazni politics. 
In fact for preserving—or for obtaining—an independent status of the 
Ghurid possessions in India, he had to watch the situation carefully, 
forestalling every untoward development. 

As soon as Yalduz got his investiture, he set out from Ghazni with 
the intention of conquering the Punjab. Aibek marched to check his 
advance. Yalduz was defeated in battle and fled towards Kuhistan. 1 '* 
Flushed with success, Aibek proceeded to Ghazni and occupied it. 
He then celebrated his success by giving himself up to pleasures and 
amusements 15 Considering it •an opportune moment to overthrow 
Aibek, the people of Ghazni invited Yalduz. Yalduz's unexpected 
arrival in the vicinity of Ghazni made Aibek nervous and panicky, 
and he hurriedly escaped to India by way of Sang-i Surkh. i(5 The 
danger from Yalduz, which in the beginning seemed to have been 
averted, began to loom large again on the horizon. For reasons of 
effective defence Aibek fixed his residence at Lahore and made it his 
capital. 17 It is difficult to explain why an experienced officer like 
Aibek should forget his duties owing to his pleasures at Ghazni, still 
(as Minhaj remarks) there was no bitterness in the struggle because 
Aibek was Yalduz’s son-in-law. The situation completely changed 
when Aibek’s place was taken by Iltutmish. 


13 Ibid., 127; Raverty, 491. It is significant that the historian makes no reference 

to the conquest of Debtil. % 

14 Ferishta, Vol. I, 03. 

15 Minhaj, 135, 

16 Ibid., 136, According to Isa mi (101), this was a very narrow pass which ‘only 
one rider and one horse’ could cross at a time. There are frequent references to this 
pass. Habibi writes it as Sang-i Surakh (meaning passage through a rock or hill). 

17 Tajul Ma'asir, 532 (as cited by Aziz Ahmad). 



Eastern affairs 


The affairs of the eastern part ol the empire were also in great con¬ 
fusion. If the safety of Aibek's kingdom was involved in the protec¬ 
tion of die north-western region, the eastern areas were a question of 
prestige. AH Mardan s treacherous murder of Muhammad Bakhtiyar 
Khalji had provoked loyal reactions in Muhammad Shiran; 18 Shiran 
seized All Mardan in his iqta of Narankui and put him in charge of its 
kotwal, Baba Kotwal Ispahani. On his return to Deokot, he was 
accepted as head of the Khaljis by all amirs. But in the meantime All 
Mardan won over the kotwal and effected his escape to Delhi. Aibek 
had a legal difficulty in the matter. The Khaljis were not the slaves of 
Mu izzuddin and therefore Aibek, as his successor, had no legal title 
to Bihar. Ali Mardan persuaded Aibek to send the governor of Awadh, 
Qaimaz Rumi, to Lakhnauti with instructions to settle the Khalji amirs 
at suitable iqtas. Qaimaz assigned the iqta of Deokot to Malik 
Husamuddin Iwaz Khalji, who was in charge of Kankuri in the time 
f Muhammad Bakhtiyar. This offended Muhammad Shiran and other 
avhalji amirs, who marched upon Deokot. Qaimaz turned back and 
Inflicted a crushing defeat upon them. Muhammad Shiran died later 
in an internecine conflict. 

When Aibek marched towards Ghazni in 1206, Ali Mardan also 
accompanied him. But he fell into the hands of Yalduz, who threw 
him into prison. He secured his release somehow and returned to 
Aibek, who assigned Lakhnauti to him. Malik Husamuddin submitted 
to him and Ali Mardan brought back the whole territory under his 
control. 

Aibek’s attention after 1206 was diverted from the conquest of 
new territories to the preservation of areas already acquired. He was 
more anxious to give a form to his Indian possessions by organizing 
their administration and defining their nebulous contours rather than 
extending his authority at the expense of security. This could be done 
only if the Muizzi slaves and maliks were made to accept his superior 
authority. He tided over many difficulties, but the task was still in¬ 
complete when an accident cut short his life. He fell down from his 
horse while playing chaugan (medieval polo) and the raised pommel 
of the saddle pierced into his ribs. He died instantly in 607/1210. 


18 Muhammad Shiran and his brother AhmadShiran were sent by Muhammad 
Bakhtiyar Khalji with a contingent towards Lakhnauti and Jajnagar when he started 
for Tibet. When the city of Nadia was sacked by Muhammad Bakhtiyar, Muhammad 
Shiran remained absent from the army for three days blit returned after seizing about 
18 elephants (Minhaj, 157). 
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Qutbuddin belonged to the Turkish tribe of Aibek. 19 Early in his 
childhood he was separated from his home in Turkistan and was 
brought to the slave-market of Naishapur. Here he was purchased by 
Qazi Fakhruddin Abdul Aziz Kufi, a descendant of Imam Abu 
Hanifa. 20 The Qazi was known for his religious learning and piety 
and had, on that account, earned the title of Abu Hanifa, the 
second. 2 * According to Awfi, he was a qazi possessing sultan-nishan.22 
He treated Qutbuddin with great affection and provided for him the 
same facilities of education as for his own sons, including archery and 
riding.23 Qutbuddin very soon acquired proficiency in many arts— 
intellectual and physical. lie learnt to recite the Quran in an extreme¬ 
ly sonorous voice and so he came to be known as Quran KhurnnH 
(Quran reciter). It appears that later on the Qazi or his sons sold him 
to some merchant who brought him to the slave-market of Ghazni. 
Here MiTizzuddin purchased him and a new phase of his career 
began, which ultimately led him to the throne of Delhi. 

Soon after his admission to the slave-household of Mu izzuddin, 
Aibek attracted his master's attention by his intelligence and generous 
disposition of heart. One night Mu‘izzuddin convened a convivial 
party and bestowed gifts upon his slaves. 25 Aibek also received valu¬ 
able gifts but he distributed his share amongst the servants of the 
court. When the Sultan came to know of this act of generosity, he 
was immensely pleased with him and promoted him to a higher rank. 
Later on lie became amir4 akfiur (officer of the royal stables), an 
important assignment in those days. In the conflict of the sultans 6f 
Ghur, Bamiyan and Ghazni with Sultan Shall, Aibek had to look after 

10 At’ in the Turkish language means 'moon' and *bek' signifies ‘lord’. This tribe 
was known for the charming features of its men and women, though Qutbuddin him¬ 
self was devoid of comeliness (Minhaj, 137). In the fabaqat-i Nasiri we find at least 
six names of persons belonging to this tribe {Talmqa dr Chapter on the Sbamsi nialiks 
in which the biographies of twenty-five Turkish Khans and maliks, all of slave origin, 
are given in 229-324). I bn Hajar Asqalani gives an account of eleven persons of this 
tribe (A UDurar al Kamilah, Vol. I, 421-23). The impression that 1 Aibek’ means one 
having a broken finger is not valid. Qutbuddin Aibek had a broken finger and was, on 
that account, called Aibak Shal, i.e. Aibek who had a deformity (Minhaj, 138), in the 
same way as Timur is referred to as Timur Lang. Habibi's (Vol. II, 428-29) view that 
Aibek means idol, beloved or slave does not appear very relevant. 

20 Tarikh-i Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah, 21; Minhaj, 138. 

21 Awfi, Lubabul Albab , Vol. I, 228; Tarikh-i Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah , £1. 

22 Lubabul Albab, Vol. I, 228. Awfi gives an account of his son Burhanuddin 
Muhammad, who w'as equally known for his piety and learning. 

23 Minhaj, 137. 

24 Tarikh-i Fakhruddin Mubarak Shall, 21. 

25 Minhaj, 138-39. 



achievements of qutbuudin aibek 

ae maintenance of horses, their fochler and their equipment. One day 
while he was foraging for fodder, the enemy scouts arrested him and 
Sultan Shah ordered him to be put in an iron cage. When Sultan Shah 
was defeated, Aibek was rescued from Ins miserable plight and was 
brought in his cage before his master. Mu'izzuddin was deeply touched 
at the sight and bestowed great favours upon him. No details are 
known about the assignments he held subsequently. 

In 1192 we find Aibek playing a prominent role at the battle-field 
of Tarain. He was subsequently entrusted with the administration of 
Kuhram and Sainana and his involvement with Indian political life 
began in right earnest/Broadly speaking his life in India had three 
distinct phases: from 1192 to 1206 as officer-in-charge of certain parts 
of northern India on behalf of Mu'izzuddin; from 1206 to 1208 as 
malik and sipah salar of Mu fezuddins Indian possessions which were 
subordinate to Delhi and Lahore with informal sovereign authority; 
and from 1208 to 1210 as the sovereign ruler of an independent Indian 
kingdom. It is difficult to -say which of these phases is more signi¬ 
ficant. The first was spent in military activity, the second in diplo¬ 
matic moves and the third in outlining the sketch of the Delhi empire. 

Aibek was a military leader par excellence. The conquest of 
northern India was as much due to his constant vigilance as to 
Mu'izzuddin’s dogged tenacity of purpose. Mu'izzuddin planned and 
directed and Aibek executed his plans. At a time when Central Asian 
adventures frequently interrupted Mu'izzuddin’s work, it was Aibek 
who successfully carried out his masters expansionist policy in India. 
So long as Mu'izzuddin was alive, Aibek could look to him for help in 
times of emergency, hut after his death he had to depend exclusively 
on his own resources. He dealt with Ghivasuddin Mahmud. Yaldtiz, 
Qubacha and Ali Mardan with great tact and used force, submission 
and persuasion, as circumstances demanded. He pursued his objective 
—the recognition of an independent status for the possessions of 
Mu'izzuddin in India—with single-minded application at a time 
when from Ghazni to Lakhnauti everv part of Mu'izzuddin s empire 
was virtually in the melting pot owing to the anarchic ambitions of the 
late Sultan's officers. It was no mean achievement viewed in the con¬ 
text of flic uncertain conditions then prevailing in the Ghurid empire. 

Otherwise, also, Aibek was distinguished for his qualities of head 
and heart. Dr. Habihullah correctly remarks that “he combined the 
intrepidity of the Turk with the refined taste and generosity of the 
Persian.’ 26 All contemporary and later chroniclers praise the qualities 
of loyalty, generosity courage and justice in his character. His 

20 Foundation of Muslim Huh in India, 86, 
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for him tlie sobriquet of lakh hakhsh (giver of Iakhs).2~ 
As late as the seventeenth century tales of his generosity were circulat¬ 
ing in distant Deccan, and Ferishta informs us that when people praised 
anybody for his unbounded generosity they called him ‘Aihek of the 
time\28 it is a real tribute to his greatness that though his whole 
career in India was spent in ceaseless military activity, the impression 
that he left on the minds of the people was riot one of destruction and 
damage but of justice and large-heartedness. This was due to his high 
sense of responsibility with reference to the dispensation of justice 
and the protection of the interests of the people when war-conditions 
had come to an end. Fakhr-i Mudabbir says that despite the fact that 
his troops were drawn from such heterogeneous sources as Turks. 
Ghurids, Khurasanis, Khaljis and Hindustanis, no soldier dared to take 
by force a blade of grass, or a morsel of food, a goat from the fold or 
a bird from the sown or extract compulsory lodging from a peasants 
Abul Fazl, who has criticized Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni for shedding 
innocent blood’, is all praise for Aibek and sums up his assessment of 
his contribution in the words; ‘He achieved things, good and great’s® 

MUM SHAH 

Aibek had been able to say nothing about his succession owing to 
his sudden death, and the Turkish maliks and amirs were suddenly 
called upon to choose his successor. Eveiything was in a fluid state 
and the slightest delay in deciding the issue would have exposed the 
infant Muslim state to the hazards of a war of succession. Acting in 
the best interests of the state, they' raised Aram to the throne. Aram 
Shah was an obscure figure as he was never mentioned, even for once, 
during the preceding two decades of incessant military activity. 
Gould there be no better choice? That more capable Turkish amirs 
were working in different parts of northern India cannot be denied, 
hut the choice had to be restricted to some one readily available. It 
was availability rather than eminence or competence which led the 
Turkish officers stationed at Lahore to raise Aram to the throne The 
throne just could not be left vacant. 

Aiarn s identity has been a moot point. Arguments in favour of his 
being a son of Qutbuddin Aihek rest on extremely flimsy grounds 
Juwayni categorically states that Aibek had no son^i and Minhai 
refers only to his three daughters: two of them were married, one 

27 Min haj, 137. But the lakhs were of copper coins or iitah. 

28 Ferishta, Vol. I, 63. 

29 Tarikb-i Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah, 33. 

30 A’in-l Akhari (Sir Syed edition), II, 198. 

31 Tarikh-i Jahan Gwha, Tehran edition, a h, 1351,. Vol. IT, 38, 



ARAM SHAH 

, to Qubachia and the third to Ututmish. 32 
The fact that in some manuscripts of Tabaqat-i Nasiri the word bin 
Aibek occurs after the name of Aram Shah in the chapter heading 
cannot be taken as a conclusive evidence on the point. It may be an 
inadvertent addition made bv some careless scribe,33 

Since the choice of Aram amounted to precluding some of the 
more gifted Turkish maliks, who otherwise too had some claim to 
Aibek’s legacy, his accession to the throne did not go unchallenged. 
It is difficult to determine exactly the period of his rule but it does 
not seem to have lasted for more than eight months.34 

Soon after Aram’s accession the Turkish amirs in different parts of 
the country began to assert their right to govern independently or to 
select their ruler. Qubaeha proceeded to Uchch and Multan 35 and, 
according to Ferishta ,36 occupied Bhakkar and Shewran. The Khalji 
maliks rebelled in Bengal and some independent rais also overthrew 
the yoke of the Turks 37 

the commander of the forces (sipah salar), Amir Ali Ismail, took 
the initiative in the matter and, acting in concert with the amir-i dad 
and some other Turkish maliks and officers, sent an invitation to 
Ututmish, the governor of Badaun, advising him to rush to Delhi and 
occupy the throne. Ututmish had to his credit a distinguished record 

32 Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 141. 

33 As in the Mss. consulted by Nassau Lees (Bib. Indica ed., 141). Habibfs manus¬ 
cript did not contain the headline (see 418) but he inserted it in his edition following 

the Bib, Ind. text 

But it is not only the scribes that are responsible. Later generations did not know 
where to place Aram Shah; so they put him down as a son of Aibek, for that would 
explain his election by the nobles without any consideration of merit. By the time of 
Isami (see 102) this had became the general belief. 

In the text of his paragraph on Aram Shah, Minhaj does not say that he was the 
son of Aibek; in fact, the line of argument chosen by Minhaj assumes that Aram was 
ndt Aibek's son: 'When Sultan Qutbuddin was called to the mercy of God, the maliks 
and amirs of Hindustan considered it advisable as an immediate step to raise Aram 
Shah to the throne in order to prevent disturbances and to bring peace to the heart of 
the ra'iyyat and the soldiers* Qutbuddin had three daughters. > . Qutbuddin had looked 
upon Ututmish as the next ruler. He used to call him his son and gave him Badaun as 
his iqta . The maliks unanimously called him from Badaun and enthroned him at Delhi 
and a daughter of Aibek became his wife/ (141) 

34 No coin of Aram Shall has been discovered so far. Edward Thomas ( Chronicles 
of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, 40) and Longworth Dames (J.B.A.S., April 1908, The 
Mint of Kuraman*) have ascribed some coins to him, but Nelson Wright has pointed 
out that Thomas mistook the coins of Bahrain Shah and Dames a coin of Ututmish for 
the coins of Aram Shah. ( The Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of Delhi , 69). 

35 Minhaj, 141. 

36 Ferishta. Vol. I, 64, 

37 



after the death of the other 
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service to the Turkish government in India and, besides considera¬ 
tion of his personal merits, the choice was guided by the fact that 
Aibek used to address him as son’ and had assigned the iqta of 
Badaun to him, which was interpreted as an indication of his desire 
to nominate Iltutmish as his successor. Iltutmish quickly responded to 
the invitation and marched to Delhi, where he established himself 
without any difficulty. The occupation of Delhi provided Iltutmish 
with a strategic place for guarding his interests effectively in all 
directions. 

Aram collected a strong force from Amroha and marched to Delhi 
in order to dislodge Iltutmish, but in the conflict that followed he was 
utterly routed. His two important Turkish leaders, Aqsanqar and 
Farnikh Shah, were killed on the field; Aram Shah himself was caught 
and slain. The liquidation of Aram Shah and his small group of sup¬ 
porters removed the first hurdle in the way of Iltutmish. But other 
Turkish amirs also questioned his authority, and though Minhaj does 
not give us all the details, the following statements of his are worth 


When the Turks and the MuTzzi amirs collected at Delhi, some of 
them would not agree with the rest; they went out of Delhi, col¬ 
lected together and planned mischief and rebellion. Sultan 
Shamsuddin went out of Delhi with the horsemen of the centre 
and his special troops, defeated them in the plain of Jud and 
ordered the heads of most of them to be cut off... On several 
other occasions also there were conflicts between him and “the 
Turks and amirs”, but Divine help came to his assistance, and 
every one who opposed him or rebelled against him was over¬ 
powered/ 

Minhaj then proceeds to tell us that Iltutmish established his 
power over the land that had been governed by Aibek—the territories 
of Delhi, Badaun, Awadli, Banaras and the whole of the Siwalik 
region. It must not be imagined that Hindu rais had recovered these 
cities. Iltutmish got them from the Turks and Miuzzi amirs, who were 
opposed to him. 38 


38 Minhaj, 170-71, 


II. SULTAN SHAMSUDDIN ILTUTMISH 

CONTROVERSY ABOUT ILTUTMISH'S NAME 

There Has been considerable controversy during the last several 
decades regarding the pronunciation and the orthography of the 
Sultan’s name. Contemporary Persian texts —Tafui Mdasir, Tarikh-i 
Fakhmddin Mubarak Shah, Adabul Harh and Tabaqat-i Nasiri —as 
well as the inscriptions on buildings and coins have been differently 
read and differently interpreted bv different writers. Elphinstone spelt 
the name as VVI tarnish’; 1 Elliot as ‘Altamsh’; 2 3 and Raverty as Tyal- 
■tirhish\3 In 1907 Barthold suggested that the word was really 
Tltutmish'—Tnaintainer of the kingdom'* and advanced convincing 
arguments in support of his view. 5 He pointed out that the reading 
■tut’ was supported by a very fine manuscript of the Tajul Maasir 
(dated a.h. 829) in the university library of St. Petersburg, in which 
the U' vowel is shown. Bartholds view was confirmed by other 
sources also. For instance, many Persian verses of contemporary poets, 
in which the name of the Sultan occurs, rhyme properly only when it 
is pronounced as Ututmish. 6 7 

During the last fifty years or so the name of the Sultan has been 
written as Ututmish? In 1950, however, a Turkish writer, Hikmet 

1 History of India, 5th ed. 1866, 371. 

2 Elliot & Dowson, 320. 

3 On page 597, Raverty remarks : 4 My oldest Ms. gives the diacritical points. The 
first part of this compound word, which it evidently is, is the same as in I-yal-Arsalaii, 

I- yal-duz, etc.; and the latter part of it is the same as occurs in Kaltimish and the like.’ 

4 Radauni's remark (Muntakhabut Tawarikh , Vol. f, 62) that: the Sultan was so 
called because he was born on a night during an eclipse has led some scholars to 
attempt far-fetched linguistic interpretations of the word ‘UtutnmK . For Redhouse’s 
explanation see Thomas, Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi , 44. 

It is absolutely clear from some verses of Amir Khasrau (D ibacha Diwand Chtirra- 
tul Kamil , 68; Vowel Rani Khizr Khan. 48) and a verse of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya 
quoted by Amir Hasan (Fatcaidul Fund , 156) that the word Ututmish M'as synonymous 
with alamgir and jahangir (meaning world-conqueror). 

5 ZD MG, 1907, 192. 

6 For instance note the following verse of Minhaj: An Shahinsha-i ki Uatirn hazt o 
Rustam hashish ast/Nasir-ud dunya wa din Mahmud bin Ututmish ast//(Tabaqat-l Nasiri, 
202 ). 

Verses found in the works of Tajuddin Reza and Shihabuddin Muhmara confirm 
this reading. 

7 J. A. Boyle (tr. of Tarikhd Jotum Gusha , Vol. I, 328) prefers to write it as 

II- Tutmish, 
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discussed the entire question afresh and came to the conclu¬ 
sion that the name is Iletmish .8 It appears that Orientalists, particular¬ 
ly the editors of the Encyclopaedia of Islam, have accepted Bayur’s 
view. Habibi has given two extensive notes on this problem,» but he 
does not seem to be aware of Bayur’s view. His opinion that the 
Sultans name was written by contemporaries—in books, inscriptions 
and coins—in a variety of ways, seems based on a careful scrutiny of 
the available data but no reasons have been given by him for this 
diversity. While the philological investigations of the Turkish and 
European scholars on this point are highly valuable—we being in no 
position to express any opinion about the linguistic aspects—it is 
difficult to accept any new form of the name of the Sultan unless it 
fits in with the rhyme requirements of the verses found jn coutem- 
poraiy works and the Sultan’s surviving inscriptions.JO \y e are only 
concerned with the way,in which the Sultan himself and his con¬ 


temporaries pronounced and wrote his name. 


-vj/ AULT LIFE OF 1LTDTMISH 

Iltutmish belonged to the Ilbari tribe of the Turks. His father, 
Ham Khan was a leader of his tribe and had ‘numerous kindred 
relations, dependants and followers’.!* Ututmish was thus born in’ 
fairly affluent circumstances, and nature had endowed him with 
attractive features and sharp intelligence besides temperamental 
qualities of a very high degree. 12 i n a tribal family consisting of a 
arge number of brothers, half-brothers, cousins and others, lie could 
hardly escape the jealousy of those less gifted. His brothers persuaded 
their father, who usually did not allow Iltutmish t<*go out, to permit 
him to accompany them to a horse-show. There thev forcibly sold him 
to a slave-dealer. Thus cut off from his family, Iltutmish had to be at 
the mercy of slave-dealers for many years. He was brought to Bukhara 
and sold to a kinsman of the Sadr-i Jalum of that place. This was a 
respectable family and Iltutmish was treated well here. One very 


8 Belletcn, Ankara, Vol. XIV, no. 56, 567-88. 

9 Tabaqat-i Nasiri (Habibis edition), Vol. II, 376-78; -117-18. 

rlh,^b 1S | n n n rt- 0 r fl £ Q ?‘ b * PP?arS “ Ilt,,trn<sh (o " ,lw second storey), 

TV ' Q " i° n h f , d , O0 ? Vay) and Iltutmish al-Sultau (on the third storevV See 
Ltvt of Muhammadan and Hindu Monuments , Calcutta 1910-22, Vol. II, 5-6 

For numismatic evidence on the point, see Nelson Wright, The Coinage and 
Metrology of the SuUans of Delhi , 69-71. 

f m 1 ^ i 6 A 67 ‘ account see,ns t0 modelled on the Quranic historv 

° Ilazrat Yusuf (Joseph) smd he quotes one or two Quranic verses. But that is no 
reason for disbelieving the fact that Iltutmish belonged to an affluent flbarite Turkish 
raiHily and was sold to slave-dealers. 

12 lbid t> 168; Tarikh-i Johan Gmha II, 38. 
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g incident of his life duving his stay in this family was ti 
bv him: 

‘Once a member of this family gave me a small piece of money 
and said: “Go to the market and bring me some grapes.” I lost the 
money in the way and. as I was of tender age at that time, I began 
to cry out of fear... A durwesh took me by the hand, and pur¬ 
chased some grapes for me. He then asked, “When you attain to 
power and dominion will you always regard devotees and ascetics 
with reverence, and watch over their welfare?” I gave him my 


promise 


’13 


From the family of the Sadr-i Jahan, Iltutmish passed into the hands 
of a slave merchant known as Bukhara Haji. Subsequently another 
merchant, Jamaluddin Muhammad .Christ Qaba, purchased him and 
brought him to Ghazni. 14 

It appears from Isami 13 and other works 13 that Iltutmish passed 
some of his time also at Baghdad which was having its last spurt of 
cultural florescence before being given a blood-bath by the Mongols. 
Here he came into contact with Shaikh Shihabuddin Suhrawardi, tire 
famous author of the Awariftd Mdarif, Shaikh Auhaduddin Kirmani 
and other eminent saints of the period. 17 This contact with mystics 
left a deep impact on his young mind and the mystic literature of the 
earlv period contains a number of anecdotes bearing on his interest in 
mystics and mysticism. 18 

When Jamaluddin Chust Qaba brought him to the slave-market of 
Ghazni, he attracted the attention of the entire market on account of 
his charming features and intelligent looks. His arrival was reported 
to Sultan Mvrizzuddin and the Sultan offered 1,000 gold coins for 
Iltutmish and one other slave, Tamghaj Aibek, who was put up with 
him 19 Jamaluddin declined the offer and the Sultan prohibited their 
sale in Ghazni. After staying a year in Ghazni, Jamaluddin proceeded 
to Bukhara, where he stayed for three years. Subsequently he came to 
Ghazni and had been there for about a year, when Qutbuddm »Aibek, 

13 Minhaj, 167. 

14 Ibid., 168. ‘Chust Qaba* may have been a family name, for Minhaj tells us that, 
during the days when he was governor of Badaim, Iltutmish purchased Malik Saifuddin 
Aibek ‘Yaghan Tut* from the heirs of one Ikhtiyaniddin Chust Qaba. 

15 Fuiuh-m Solatia, Madras ed. 5 119. 

16 Fawaidul Fuad, 212; Taba^at-i Akbari, Vol. I, 62; Ferishta, Vol. 1, 60-62. 

17 Fawnidul Fuad , 212. 

18 See Nizami, Studies in Medieval Indian History and Culture, chapter on ‘The 
Religious Life and Leanings of Iltutmish’; also Islamic Culture , April 1946. 

19 Minhaj has: hazar dinar zar Hukni (168). Rukni might mean pure; See Hodivala, 
Studies in Indo-Mmlim History, Supp. Vol. II, 57. 



accompanied by Malik Nasiruddin Husain, came to Ghazni after his 
Gujarat campaign.20 He was attracted by Iltutmish and solicited the 
permission of Mu'izzuddin to purchase him. The Sultan replied: 
‘Since his sale in Ghazni has been prohibited, let them take him to the 
city of Delhi and there he can be sold/21 Aibek gave the necessary 
direction to Jamaluddin Chust Qaba and it was in Delhi that Iltutmish 
was purchased along with Tamghaj for a hundred thousand jitals .22 
Tamghaj rose to be the muqta of Tabarhinda and lost his life in the 
battje between Qutbuddin and Yalduz. 

What initial training had been given to Iltutmish cannot be 
ascertained with certainty but he was well educated. It appears from 
Minhaj that he was made sar-jondar (head of the bodyguard) almost 
straight away. This was unusual, because it was an important assign¬ 
ment and could not be given to a slave fresh from the market. How¬ 
ever, Minhaj definitely says that Qutbuddin found him endowed with 
laudable qualities, and promoted him from one position to another 
until he was made urnir-i .shikar .23 After the conquest of Gwalior 
(597/1200), he was appointed amir of that town. It means that within 
four years Iltutmish got an iqta to rule. Subsequently he got the iqta. 
of Baran and its dependencies. He administered these areas efficient¬ 
ly, and pleased with his performance Qutbuddin entrusted to him the 
iqta of Badaun which, as Raverty points out, ‘was the highest in the 
Delhi kingdom/24 

When Miuzzuddin marched from Ghazni to chastize the Kliokars 
in 1205-6, he summoned the forces of Delhi also and Iltutmish 
accompanied Aibek with the Badaun contingent. Iltutmish displayed 
remarkable courage and zeal on this occasion. He drove the Khokars 
into the Jhelum, chased them to the middle of the river and started 
killing them there. Mu'izzuddin watched his heroic performance with 

20 Minhaj, 168. Minhaj does not give the year of Aibelt’s arrival. 

21 Ibid., 168. This incident, apart from everything else, throws a significant light 
on the position of merchants in the empire of Mti'izzuddin. All that the Sultan could 
do was to bail the sale of the slave to the citizens of Ghazni; he neither expelled 
Jamaluddin from Ghazni nor banned his re-entry; and Chust Qaba felt so safe in 
Ghazni that despite the fact that the Sultan was displeased with him he came back 
again to transact business there. 

22 It is difficult to calculate this amount in terms of modern currency. Dr. Aziz 
Ahmad’s estimate, on the basis of the statistical information supplied bv NT. Wright 
(The Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of Delhi, 72-75;, is that one lakh jitaJs would 
be equal to Bs. 2,083/5/- ( Early Turkish Emjrire of Delhi , 161). 

23 Incidentally, Iltutmish’s appointment to these offices during the life-time of 
Mu'izzuddin shows that even the slaves of JVlu'izzuddin obtained and maintained 
offices which had been considered the exclusive privileges of a medieval ruler. 

2 4 Tabaqat-i Nasiri, Eng. tr M 604. 
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auinnStion and enquired about him. Subsequently lie conferred a 
special robe of honour on Iltutmish and advised Aibek to treat him 
well for he will distinguish himself.*® He further ordered a deed for 
his manumission to be drawn up.26 This was a unique honour While 
Mu izzudclin had not manumitted even his senior slaves, like Yalduz, 
Aibek and Qubacha, he manumitted Iltutmish, a slave of his slave. 
Thus Iltutmish was a free man even before Aibek was manumitted. 
Perhaps Iltutmish’s manumission was not properly publicized because 
on his accession a deputation of the ulama headed by Qazi Wajihud- 
din Kashani, waited upon him to find out if he had obtained a deed 
of manumission. 27 


§L 


THE PROBLEMS FACING ILTUTMISH 


fIltutmish had to face great difficulties, both domestic and foreign, 
on Tils accession to the throne. The way in which he established his 
power over the former kingdom of Qutbuddin Aibek by crushing a 
rivals, both Muizzi amirs and Turkish slave-officers, has already been 
explained. But there were still three powerful potentates—Yalduz 
in Ghazni, Qubacha in Multan and Ali Mardan in Laknnauti 
with whom Iltutmish had to define the basis of his relationship. They 
had to be either accepted or liquidated; acceptance was tantamount 
to signing the death-warrant of the Delhi sultanat and liquidation 
was not possible without careful planning and the mobilization of all 
resources. The Hindu chieftains of Jalor and Ranthambhor had over¬ 
thrown the voke of the Turks and there was a general loosening in 
the control of Delhi over the different areas of the empire. After 
Iltutmish had suppressed his rival amirs, Yalduz sent him a chair and 
a baton (< durbash ). These gifts implied that Iltutmish was a subordi¬ 
nate ruler, for in those days reallv independent rulers had to get an 
investiture from the caliphate. Still Yalduz was a senior Muizzi officer 
--the father-in-law of Iltutmish’s father-in-law. Iltutmish accepted 
the subordination the gifts implied, and bided his time. Yalduz d»o 
not know that he was sitting on the crator of a volcano. 

Broadlv speaking, Iltutmish’s reign of twenty-six years may be 
divided into three phases: (a) from 1210 to 1220, when he was mainly 
busy in dealing with rivals to his authority; (b) 1221 to 1227, when he 
had to direct his attention mainly towards the situation created by the 
invasion of Chengiz Khan; and (c) 1228 to 1236, when he was busy 
with the consolidation of his personal and dynastic authority. 
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first phase (1210-20) 




The two most important rivals with whom Iltutmish had to deal 
during this period were Yalduz and ^ubacha. When the Kbwaraz- 
mians drove out lalduz from Ghazni, he quickly moved on to Lahore, 
expelled Qubaeha and occupied it. According to Ferishta he succeed¬ 
ed in occupying the Punjab up to Thanesvvar. It was time for Iltut- 
inish to strike because if Yalcliiz established his power in the Punjab, 
Iltutmish would not be safe in Delhi. So he marched out to check 
Yalduz’s advance. Yalduz sent a message to Iltutmish in which he 
said that he was the real successor of Muizzuddin and had greater 
claims to the kingdom of Hindustan. Iltutmish replied: ‘Times have 
changed. There is a new order now. What has happened to the 
Ghaznavids and the Ghurids? The times of hereditary descent are 
ovei.-N Ibis reply was a firm indication of Jltutmish’s resolve to blast 
every attempt to bring Delhi under the control of Yalduz. Iltutmish 
however, offered to negotiate the matter with Yalduz, if both came to 
discuss it alone and unaccompanied. Yalduz decided to fight and at a 
battle at the historic fie ld of Tar ain,- 9 Yalduz was defeated (1215-16). 
According to Isami He escaped to 11 an si 3b but was captured and 
hi ought before Iltutmish. This does not seem to he correct in view of 
Hasan Nizamis statement that Yalduz was wounded by an arrow shot 
b.v Muayyidul Mulk Muhammad Junaidi and was captured along 
with many of his chiefs. 3 ! He was then taken to Badaun and killed. 33 
This was a double victory for Iltutmish : the removal of one of the 
most dangerous rivals to'his power and the final break with Ghazni 
which ensured an independent status for the kingdom of Delhi. 

It appears that Iltutmish desisted from immediately occupying 
Lahore and other areas in the Punjab. Some sort of agreement was 
arrived at between him and Qubaeha and the latter was allowed to 
rule over Lahore for some time. But Qubachas ambitions soared 
higher than Iltutmish could tolerate. According to Ferishta he even 
sought the extension of his authority to Sirhind. Iltutmish was not 
piepaied to lose the Punjab. He decided upon immediate action and 
marched out against Qubaeha in 614/1217. Qubaeha fled away, 


28 Futuh-m Matin, Madras ed., 110-11. Iltutmish's main ideas have been sum- 
marized here. 

29 Minhaj (135) has hudud-i Tarain, while according to Hasan Nizami (Taint 
Ma mr), the battle was fought at Samana. 

30 Futuh-us Salatin, 112. 

31. Tajul Ma'asir (Ms.) 

32 Minhaj refers to his ‘martyrdom’ and says: ‘His mausoleum (at Badaun) lias 
become a place of pilgrimage and is visited by people for his spiritual benediction in 
the fulfilment of their supplications.’ Tabaqnt-i Kami 135, 






THE SECOND PHASE 

uv-u-iM^g an encounter with the forces of Iltutinish. He was chased 
and forced to fight, a battle near Mansura, on the river Chinab, in 
which he was badly defeated. But his liquidation was still far off. 
lltutmish occupied Lahore and put it under the charge of his son, 
Nasiruddin Mahmud. 33 What gave Qubaeha a little respite from the 
attacks of lltutmish was the arrival of Jalaluddin Mankharni in 
India. 

THE SECOND PHASE: CHENGIZ KHAN AND 
MANKHARNI (1221-27) 

The details of Khwarazm Shah’s conflict with Chengiz Khan have 
been discussed earlier. Khwarazm Shah s eldest son, Jalaluddin Mank- 
barni, eluded the grasp of Chengiz and reached the Indus Valley. 
But closely following upon his heels came Chengiz Khan. ‘The Sultan, 
writes Juwayni, was left between water and fire—on one side the 
water of the Indus and on the other an army like a consuming fire, 
nay on the one side he had his heart in the fire and on the other his 
face towards the water. Nevertheless he did not lose heart but quit 
himself like a man, preparing for action and kindling the fire of war 
and battle.’ 34 He resisted the army of Chengiz Khan with a body of 
700 men only—a unique military performance indeed. The final point 
in the crisis was, however, reached when Mankbarni was left with no 
space to manoeuvre. His cousin, Akhash Malik, realized the gravity 
of the situation, seized his bridle and drew him back. With ‘a moist 
eye and a dry lip', he bade farewell to his family and children, rode 
another horse' and having forced back the Mongol army, whipped his 
horse and caused it to leap into the water from a distance of ten ells 
or more.’ 155 He reached the other side of the river safely. ‘Chengiz and 
all the Mongols’, writes Ata Malik Juwayni, put their hands to their 
mouths in astonishment, and Chengiz Khan, after witnessing the feat, 
turned to his sons and said: “Such a sop should a father have.” ’ 3ft 

lltutmish had to take note not only of the arrival of Jalaluddin 
Mankharni but also of the Mongol conquest of Ajam. The burnt 
shoulder-blades of sheep consulted by Chengiz 3 '—or Chengiz s own 

33 Tajul Mdasir, as cited by I-Iabibullah (Foundations, new cd., 94, 107). 

34 Tarikh-i Johan Gusha (Eng. tr. by Boyle), Vol. II, 409. 

35 Ibid,, 410. The place where he made his horse leap into the water is still known 
as Chcud-i Mali , An ell is roughly equal to 45 inches. 

36 Ibid., 411. 

37 Minhaj writes: lie (Chengiz) was burning shoulder-bones (of sheep) continually 
and examining them, he used not to find permission augured that he should enter 
Hind’ (Raverty, 1046-47). For an account of this form of divination see, W W. R< 
hill, tr., The Journey of William of Rubruek to the Eastern Parts of the World , Lor 
1900, 137-88. 
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sense—had forbidden him to return to Mongolia and China by 
passing through northern India and then crossing the Himalayas; it 
was an impossible route and Chengiz only sent his officers across the 
Indus. Country after country had fallen before the Mongols and 
lltutmish was determined that the kingdom of Delhi should not be 
drawn into the maelstrom. jThe Punjab and the upper Sind Sagar 
Doab now became a cockpit of struggle between the generals of 
Chengiz^ Qubacha, Mankbarni and, to some extent, the Khokars. 
lltutmish decided to wait and see. Whoever was weakened in the 
tussle, it was to the advantage of lltutmish, provided the Mongols 
ept away.' When Mankbarni entered into a matrimonial alliance 
with a Khokar chief, Rai Khokar Sanldn,3» it was a disturbing deve¬ 
lopment for lltutmish. He, however, watched the situation quietly 
determined not to take any false Steps) 

Chengiz Khan sent his emissaries to lltutmish, perhaps to ensure 
that Mankbarni did,not receive any help from Delhi. Nothing is known 
about the way lltutmish received the Mongol envoys, hut his policy 
shows that he took good care not to give the Mongols, anv cause of 

complaint. But so long as Chengiz was alive—he died in 1227_Iltut- 

mish did not try to extend his authority in the eis-Indus region. 

Having established himself in the Sind Sagar Doab, Mankbarni 
captured the fort of Basraur (Pasraur) in th<* Sialkot district. He was 
some two or three days’ journey from Delhi when he sent an envoy, 
Ainul Mulk, to lltutmish with the message: ‘The vicissitudes of fortune 
have established my right to approach your presence, and guests of 
my sort arrive but rarely. If .., we bind ourselves to aid and assist 
one another in weal and woe, then shall all our aims and objects be 
attained; and when our opponents realize the concord that exists 
between us, the teeth of their resistance will be blunted.’ 40 He further 
asked lltutmish to assign him some place where he could remain for 
a few days. lltutmish was loo intelligent to fall a prey to such specious 
messages. Ata Malik Juwayni says that he brooded over the matter 
for several days and ultimately excused himself on the ground that 
nowhere in that region was there a suitable climate nor anv locality 
such as would be fit for a king. 44 Ainul Mulk was attacked and killed. 
According to Minhaj,42 lltutmish himself led an army against Mank¬ 
barni, but Mankbarni avoided an encounter and- turned towards the 

38 Nizami, Religion *■ Politics in India during the 13th century, 330-31, 

39 Tarikh-i Jahan Gush a, Eng. tr., Vol. II, 414 

40 Ibid, 413. 

11 Ibid., 414. 

Ta1>a<jat-i Narlri, 171. 





‘region of Balala and Nikola’ where he succeeded in raising an army 
of 10,000 soldiers. 43 


Mankbarni then diverted his attention to Qubacha—to Iltutmish^ 
great relief. His Khokar ally also supported him with an army. In a 
battle fought near Uchch, Qubacha’s army was routed and he fled to 
Sakkar and Bhakkar 44 and from there to Multan. Qubacha returned 
some prisoners he had taken with him, sent large sums of money and 
requested Mankbarni not to molest his territory. As the weather was 
getting unpleasant, Mankbarni left for his summer quarters in the 
mountains of Jud (Salt Range) but soon afterwards reports of Mongol 
activity made him leave his summer resort. As he passed bv Multan 
he demanded not l haha 45 (shoe-money) from Qubacha. It was too 
much for Qubacha, who came out to challenge him. But Mankbarni 
did not stay at the place for more than an hour and left for Uchch, 
while Qubacha was left fully entrenched in Multan. 

In 1224 Mankbarni left India and Iltuttfrish was free to plan his 
programme of conquest and consolidation. But he could not, even 
then, take a haphazard plunge in the politics of Sind or die Punjab) 
So long as Chengiz was alive, Iltutmish avoided any serious involve¬ 
ment in the politics of these regions. The region that first claimed his 
attention after the departure of Jalaluddin Mankbarni was Bengal. 

T H E T H I H n PHASE ( 12 28-36}:. BENGAL AND BIHAR 

i Ali Mardan, who had established his authority in Bengal with the 
moral and military support of Qutbuddin Aibek, proved an inveterate 
tyrant, and his officers put him to death after he had reigned for about 
two years. Husamuddin Iwaz Khalji was then elevated to that posi¬ 
tion, 46 probably sometime after 1211. Iwaz adopted the title of Sultan 
Ghiyasuddin and began to function as an independent ruler 47 Iltut¬ 
mish was too deeply engrossed in the affairs of the Indus Valley to 
interfere in Bengal politics. Iwaz took full advantage of Iltutmish's 
preoccupations and extended his authority up to Bihar and exacfed 
tribute from the states of Jajnagar, Tirhut, Bang and Kamrup 48 

; As soon as the clouds had cleared from the north-western frontier, 
Iltutmish turned his attention to the eastern region. He occupied all 

43 Tarikh-i Johan Gusha (Eng. tr.) f II, 414. 

44 Ibid., 414. Most probably the inland fort of Bhakkar is meant. See also, Elliot & 
Dowson, Vol. II, 554n. 

45 A tribute which a king exacted from the ruler of a place in passing by, being 
the price of the shoes of the horse on which he was riding at the time. (Ibid., 415). 

4C> Minliaj, 160. 

47 Ibid., 161. 

48 Jbid „ J163. 
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districts of Bihar south of the Ganges and appointed a governor 4° 
Having consolidated his position there, he marched along the Ganges 
in 622/1225. Iwaz marched from his capital to check the advance of 
Iltutmish but eventually decided to submit? He recognized the suze¬ 
rainty of Delhi and paid a heavy indemnity. 50 Iltutmish appointed 
Malik Jani as governor of Bihar, but soon after Iltutmish’s return, Iwaz 
came out again and, ousting Jdm, assumed an independent status. 
Iltutmish delayed immediate retaliatory action but alerted his son, 
Nasiruddin Mahmud, then governor of Awadh, to watch the develop¬ 
ments in the east closely and to strike at the opportune moment. This 
delav in taking action against him was interpreted by Iwaz as a sign 
of Iltutinish’s weakness. He went on a campaign in the east, and as 
soon as Nasiruddin Mahmud came to know of this, he immediately 
invested Lakhnauti. Iwaz came back to defend his capital but was 
defeated and put to death.) 

Iltutinish’s control was now established over Lakhnauti, and he 
put his son, Nasiruddin Mahmud, in charge of its affairs. Iwaz had 
ruled for about twelve years. When the author, Minhaj writes, went 
to Lakhnauti in a.h. 641 (1243-44), he saw the public works of this 
king in that region.' The most important of them was a series of 
bridges over the rivers between Lakhnauti and Laklxanor on one side 
and Lakhnauti and Deokot on the other. They covered a journey of 
ten to twelve days. 'During the rainv season the whole of this area 
is flooded and one can only travel in boats. In this reign owing to the 
bridges, these routes became passable for all men/ Iltutmish, when 
he went to east to suppress the rebellion of Malik Ikhtiyaruddin Balka 
in 1229 and witnessed the public works of Iwaz, always referred to 
him as Sultan’. ‘There should be no objection’, he remarked, ‘in refer¬ 
ring to a ruler who has left such good works as Sultan Ghiyasuddin.’ 51 

U A N TH A \f B H O R AND MAN D O R 

In 1226 Iltutmish turned his attention'towards the fort of Ran- 
thambhor, which was famous for its impregnability. There was a 
tradition that seventy rulers had failed to conquer it. Iltutmish, how¬ 
ever, conquered it in 623/1226. This was a great achievement and gave 
the Sultan a stronghold in Rajputana. 

The next year, in 624/1227, Iltutmish marched against the fort of 
Man dor in the Siwalik region and conquered it. 


49 Ibid,, 163. 

50 ibid., 163, 171. 
Sl'lbid., 162-64. 
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„ leaving created a few military stations in llajputana, Iltutmish 
JoiUd think of more effective operations in Sind. But before he turned 
Iiis attention to that region, he established his authority at Bhatinda 
I then called Tabarhinda), Sarsuti and Lahore. In 625/1228 he planned 
la simultaneous attack on Uchch and Multan. He himself proceeded 
■towards Uchch while Nasiruddin Ttmar, the governor of Lahore, was 
[ordered to attack Multan. Qubacha pitched his tent near Ahrawat and 
the whole of his fleet of boats, on board of which the baggage and 
the followers of his army were embarked, was moored in the river 
in front of the camp’. 32 Uchch put up a brave defence for three months 
but capitulated on 4 May 1228. Qubacha fled to Bhakkar and in¬ 
structed his wazir, Ainul Mulk Husain Ashari, to convey his treasures 
there. But Iltutmish pressed hard and Qubacha found himself insecure 
even in Bhakkar. He sent his son, Malik Alauddin Bahram, to Iltutmish 
to negotiate terms of peace. Iltutmish demanded unconditional stu- 
reiuler to which Qubacha preferred death by drowning himself in the 
Indus. Iltutmish now undertook to consolidate his position in Sind and 
the Punjab. Multan and Uchch were plffced under governors^ A dozen 
strategic fortresses were occupied and the authority of the sultan of 
Delhi was extended up to Mekran. Malik Sinanuddin Habsh, the wait 
of Dewal and Sind, acknowledged his supremacy. 

r N V ESTI T TJ he FROM THE C A L T P H , D E A T HOF 
P ntN C E NASIRUDDIN 

On 22 Rabi I 626/18 February 1229, emissaries from the Caliph 
of Baghdad reached Delhi with a deed of investiture for Iltutmish. 
though nothing more than a mere formality, 53 it was the fulfilment 
of a long cherished ambition of Iltutmish. It was the registration of an 
accomplished fact—the recognition of the independent status of the 
sultanat of Delhi. Iltutmish celebrated the event with great eclat aiu,l 
enthusiasm. The city was decorated and maliks and nobles, slaves and 
officers all were honoured on this occasion. The event marked the 
success of Ututmish’s two decades of persistent and arduous struggle 
to give an independent status to the sultanat of Delhi. His actual 

52 Ibid., 172. 

55 Iltutmish, however, had great respect for the Caliph and seems to have maintained 
smtie sort of contact with Baghdad. Maulana Razuiddin Hasan Saghani, an Indian born 
Muslim who had later settled in Baghdad, was sent by the Caliph to Iltutmish as his 
emissary (see Abdur Razzaq, al-H aixulisul Jamia , Baghdad, 263). Barani refers to another 
envoy of the Caliph, Qazi Jalal Unis. He brought for Iltutmish a copy of Safinatui 
Khulafa which contained autographic inscriptions from Mamun. Iltutmish was immensely 
pleased with this gift. (See Tarikh-i Firttz Shaht , 103-5.) 
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vements backed up by this legal sanction considerably enhanced 
stature. By this time almost all his adversaries had been crushed. 
He was now the supreme master of Mu‘izzuddins Indian heritage. 
There were a few inconvenient pockets here and there, but on the 
whole his authority seemed secure and unassailable. 

In Jamadi I 626/March-April 1229, Iltutmish suffered the most seri¬ 
ous shock of his life in the death of his eldest son, Nasiruddin Mahmud. 
The sad news enveloped the capital in a pallor of gloom. The prince 
was an exceptionally gifted administrator and had held charge of such 
strategic areas as Hansi, Lahore, Awadh and Lakhhauti. The Sultan 
had placed all his hopes in him and with his sudden death his dynastic 
interests entered a state of crisis which he had not anticipated. 
Probably the tussle between the crown and the Turkish slave-officers, 
which characterized tire history of the Delhi sultanat for thirty years 
after the death of Iltutmish, would have been completely averted had 
he succeeded his father. Coming soon after the legal recognition of his 
authority by the Caliph, this bereavement deepened its tragic impact 
on Iltutmish, But his valiant spirit refused to be cowed down by it, 
and for the remaining seven years of his life he relentlessly worked 
for the consolidation of the Delhi sultanat. He suppressed rebellions, * 
conquered new areas and secured the recognition of his authority by 
many powers. . I 


REBELLION IN LAKHNAt TI; GWALIOR, 
KALINJAR, MALWA 


Taking advantage of the opportunity offered by the death of Prince 
Nasiruddin Mahmud, Malik Ikhtiyaruddin Balka rose in rebellion. 
Iltutmish marched against him in 628/1230 and caught hold of him. 
The ‘throne of Lakhnauti was conferred upon Malik Alauddin Jani. 54 

Though Gwalior had been occupied during the time of Sultan 
Muizzuddin and had been even held by Iltutmish as his first assign¬ 
ment, it could not be retained and was lost subsequently. In 629/1231 
Iltutmish marched to the fort of Gwalior and besieged it. It was stoutly 
defended bv its Parihara ruler, Mangal Deva, for eleven months. 
Eventually, however, it was conquered on 26 Safar 630/12 December 
1232, when Mangal Deva decamped from the fort at night. The 
administrative arrangements made by Iltutmish included the appoint¬ 
ment of an amir-i dad , Majdul Mulk Ziyauddin Muhammad Junaidi, 
and a kotwal, Sipah Salar Rashiduddin. Minhajus Siraj was put in 
charge of the quza , khitabat, imamat and ihtisah . 


54 Minhaj, 174. The identity of Balka has not been established. Raverty is of the 
opinion that he was a son of Malik Hnsamuddin Iwaz but no early evidence has been 
cited by him in support of his view, 
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years after Gwalior bad been conquered, Iltutmish assigned 
he iqta of Sultankot and Bayana along with the charge (skuhnagty of 
he Gwalior fort to Malik Nusratuddin Taisi, a Turkish slave-officer of 
/knzzuddin Ghuri, who had risen in service by slow and solid work, 
linhaj, who knew Taisi, says that though lacking in stature and 
personality, he was brave, courageous and wise. Taisi was required 
o live in the fort of Gwalior, but the contingents of Kanauj, Mehr and 
lahaban were placed under his command so that he may plunder the 
territories of Kalin jar and Chanderi. 

Taisi’s attack on Kalinjar in 631 (1233-34) deserves a detailed 
mention; it shows how rapidly the Turkish officers had adapted 
themselves to their Indian environment and also gives us an insight 
into the position of the rais and ranas of the period. The Rai of 
Kalinjar left the defence of his fort to his officers and fled; Taisi, who 
had no intention of wasting his time in besieging a fort, found a Hindu 
guide and pursued the Rai. The guide led them for a night and a dav 
but on the following midnight he confessed that he had lost his way 
and could lead them no further. Taisi ordered the guide to be put to 
death and himself undertook to act as the guide. He took them to an 
elevation where there was moisture on the ground, obviously due to 
the urine of men or animals. Persons in the army began to express 
their fears: "It is night and we mav find ourselves in the midst of the 
j enemy/ Taisi got down from his horse and examined the spot care- 

I fully. ‘Friends’, he said, *be of good cheer. This is the urine of tailed 
animals at the verv rear of the armv. Had it been otherwise, the foot- 
I prints of men would have been visible on the moist ground, but there 
I are no human footprints here/ So thev marched on, defeated the Rai 
1 in the morning and deprived him of his canopy (chair). 

For some fifty days Taisi plundered the area and the Sultan’s 
share—a fifth of the spoils—amounted to 25 lakhs of jit ah. 

But why not plunder the plunderer? This bright idea came to 
Jahar, the Rana of Ijar, 55 He stationed himself on the main route bv 
which he expected the invading army to return, and also posted his 
men on. the passes which the mountain torrents had made. Taisi was 
not feeling well at the time, but he divided his army into three contin¬ 
gents under three competent officers—the first contingent consisting 
of armed horsemen ready to fight, the second of baggage and camp- 
followers and the third of cattle and other spoils. Each contingent was 
directed to return to Gwalior by a different route. 'Thanks to God’, 


55 ‘Doubtless identical with Cjhahara Deva of the Jajapulla dynasty who later 
supplanted the Panharas of Narwar.’ Habibullah, Foundations, 103. 
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Taisi told Minhaj later, no one in India has seen my back in a battle 
field. But that day the Hindus attacked us like wolves attacking a 
flock of sheep. I had divided mv army into three contingents so that 
if the Hindus attacked me and the armed horsemen, the baggage and 
the spoils may reach Gwalior in safety; if they attacked the other 
contingents, I and the horsemen could turn back and attack them. 
The Rana, whose idea was brilliant, made a sad mistake about Taisn 
routes and arrangements. He stationed himself on the main road; 
came across the contingent of armed horsemen, who had no baggage 
to hinder their movements, and got defeated. 56 

The next campaign was undertaken against Malwa. The .fortress! 
and town of Bhilsa were occupied; an idol temple the construction of 
which (according to Minhaj) had taken three hundred years was 
demolished. The Sultan subsequently marched to the city of Ujjain 
and destroyed the temple of Mahakal Deva. The effigy of Biknunajit 
and other historic relics were brought to Delhi. 5 " 

In 633/1236, Iltutmish marched towards Bumvan, which was held 
by Saifuddin Hasan Qarligh, an officer of Jalaluddin Mankbami, whom 
the Mongols had not been able to dislodge and who seems to have 
led a distressing but determined existence between Ghazni and the 
Indus. It was during this campaign that Iltutmish fell ill and returned 
to the capital on the first of Shaban (20 April) ‘at the time chosen bv 
the astrologers’ in a covered litter. On 20 Shalxui 633/30 April 1236 
he breathed his last 58 


character and achievements of iltutmish 


f Iltutmish was one of the most outstanding rulers of medieval India, j 
A shrewd, cautious and far-seeing statesman, he left a permanent mark j' 
on the canvas of Indian history. The history of Muslim sovereignty jf 
in India, rightly observes Dr. R. P. Tripathi, properly speaking begins 
with him. 59 It was he who gave the country a capital, an independent 
state, a monarchical form of government and a governing class. 
Through his indefatigable energy and application to carefully chosen 
objectives, he transformed a loosely patched up congeries of Ghurid 
acquisitions in Hindustan into a well-knit and compact state—the 
sultanat of Delhi. v y 


56 Minhaj, 239-41 

57 ibid., 176. 

58 Ibid.. 176. Shaikh Jiunaluddm of Hunsi, a distinguished disciple of Shaikh 
Faridnddin Ganj-i Shakar, wrote two elegies on the death of the Sultan. See his 
D'iwan, Vol. I, 398-99; Vol. II, 210. 

59 Some Aspect* of Muslim Administration in India, 24 
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,.sh entered the service of Aibek as a slave in 1192 and within 
JCM two decades he was at the head of the Turkish government 
in India. There were no doubt many other important Muizzi and 
, Qutbi maliks—about whom he used to say that when he saw them 
i standing in his court he felt inclined to come down from the throne 
and kiss their hands and feet 66 —but by sheer dint of merit he worked 
his way to the top. When he ascended the throne the political atmos- 
f pliere was confused and everything—from the theory ot kingship to 
1 the boundaries of the empire—was in a nebulous and undefined state. 
There were no traditions to guide him and no leader, like Muizzuddin, 
to help him in moments of crisis. He had thus to find his way on an 
uncharted sea. His constructive abilities, however, rose up to the 
occasion and he planned his work so adroitly that when he closed 
his eyes in death after twenty-six years of ceaseless diplomatic and 
military activity, the sultanat of Delhi had already emerged with its 
clear and well-defined contours, a royal house had been firmly estab¬ 
lished and even the principle of hereditary succession had struck such 
deep roots in the political consciousness oi the people and the govern¬ 
ing class that for thirty years after his death it was deemed .that only 
his descendants had the right to ascend the throne. When the sup¬ 
porters of Sidi Mania organized a coup during the reign of Jalaluddin 
Khalji, thev planned the Sidi’s marriage with a daughter of Sultan 
Nasiruddin Mahmud in order to enlist public support to his cause. 6 ! 
Iltutmish created in the hearty of the people a deep respect and 
attachment to his family—a sentiment which Babur considered a 
sine qua non for the political stability of a dynasty. . . 

Iltutmish was the real architect of the city of medieval Delhi, 
which with brief interregnums continued to be the focal point of 
medieval politics till 1857. Its minarets, mosques, madrasas, khanqm 
and tanks rose into prominence under him, and he gave it a cultural 
atmosphere which attracted and absorbed the Muslim talents, which 
had been scattered and demoralized by the disturbed conditions of 
A jam.)‘He gathered together in Delhi’, writes Minhaj, 


‘people from various parts of tire world... This city, through the 
(large) number of the grants and unbounded munificence of the 
pious monarch, became the retreat and resting place for the learned, 
the virtuous and the excellent of the various parts of the world. • • 
And those who, by the mercy of God, escaped from the toils of 
the calamities sustained by the provinces and cities Oi Ajam and 
the misfortunes caused by the irruption ot the infidel Mongols, 

60 Barani, Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, 137. 

61 Ibid., 210. 
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made the capital of that sovereign, their asylum, refuge, resting 
place and haven of safety - .’ 62 " ’ 

In fact he made Delhi not only the political and administrative 
centre of the Turkish empire in India but also the hub of its cultural 
activity. It is worth noting that in the literature of the sultanat period 
Delhi is never referred to merely by its name; it is called either 
Hazrat-i Delhi’ (the majestic Delhi) dr the City (Shahr). 

; The establishment of a dynastic monarchy was a political necessity 
for' Iltutmish. Like Amir Muawiya, he found in it the best possible 
alternative to anarchy and applied all his energies to bringing together 
the ideological and structural material for it. He invoked Persian 
monarchical traditions and adjusted them to the Indian milieu,)Per 
haps the books, Adabus Salat in and Ma'asirus Solatia, which fie had 
obtained from Baghdad for the instruction of his sons dealt with the 
principles of Persian monarchy, which he was eager to imitate in all 
their- details at Delhi. 

The monarchy set up by Iltutmish derived its strength and support 
mainly from an all-India military-eum-administrative service manned 
entirely bv foreigners who, according to Minhaj, consisted of two 
groups—Turkish slave-officers (Turkax-i pak ad) and Tazik or non- 
Turkish foreigners of high lineage) (Tazikan-i guzida wasl). Some words 
of explanation necessary about both groups. 

Whatever claims the heirs of MinzzuddinV family may have had 
over his slaves, they became free when all members of the Ghurid 
family were annihilated by the Khwarazmians and the Mongols. But 
I alduz, Qubaeha and Iltutmish also had a passion (ilaj for purchasing 
highly educated slaves. The Mongol conquest of Ajam deprived the 
slave-dealers of their main hunting field; still some slaves could be 
brought to Iltutmish by the sea-route from Baghdad or the south 
Persian sea-ports, like Sultan Balban, his brother and his cousin, Sher 
Khan. But they all seem to have come into the hands of the slave- 
dealers either before or at the time of the Mongol invasion. Now these 
slaves, brought from various parts of Ajam, (Anatolia to Turkestan) and 
considered Turkish, deemed themselves equal and brothers; they were 
klucaja-tash slaves of the same master’. So long as Iltutmish lived 
they were his slaves, but after his death they called themselves 
sultqni 63 —the slaves or rather ‘officers’ of the Sultan whom they had 
put on the throne. 


62 Isamf says that celebrities from Arabia, Khurasan, China, Bukhara and other 
places made a bee-line to the newly founded city of Delhi ‘as moths cluster round a 
candle’. Futuh-iis Salatin , 114-15. 

as The term, sultani, was also used for themselves by officers of non-servile origin 
to show their excessive loyalty. 
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far as the non-Turkish' foreigners were concerned, they did 
not start coining to India immediately after Mirizzuddms conquest. 
In the period between 1192 and 1218 there was nothing to induce a 
well-to-do foreign Muslim to emigrate to the region east of the .Ravi, 
unless he was a trader or a government employee or a person expecting 
employment by the government. Barring two groups from just beyond 
the Indian frontier—-the Khaljis and the Afghans—who came to India 
in the hope of government service, there was no large-scale migration 
of Muslims immediately following the Ghurid conquests. But after 
Chengiz Khan had crossed the Jaxartes, many foreign Muslims, who 
were qualified in various fields, turned to India as a place of safety 
and decent livelihood. Though the migration was mainly westwards to 
Baghdad, Syria and Egypt, the nascent empire of Delhi also attracted 
many people. Barani says that the distress caused by Chengiz Khan 
drove many renowned princes, nobles, ministers and other men of 
eminence to the court of Iltutmish. Their presence so enhanced the 
stature and glory of his court that it began to look like the courts of 
Mahmud and Sanjar. 64 

Amongst these non-servile Taziks who clustered in the court of 
Iltutmish were men like Nizamul Mulk Muhammad Junaidi, who acted 
as prime minister of the Sultan for many years, Malik Qutbuddin Hasan 
Ghuri, who had come to India after fighting the Mongols, and Fakhrul 
Mulk Isami, ancestor of the author of Futuh-us Salatin, who held high 
office at Baghdad and was taken in service by Iltutmish immediately 
on his arrival in India. These two groups—Turkish slaves and non- 
servile Taziks—formed the linchpin of Iltutmish’s monarchy. So long 
as Iltutmish lived, he kept both these foreign elements in proper 
control, but the bitterness of the slave-officers against the Taziks (or 
Tajiks) grew during the reigns of his successors. 

Our authorities are absolutely silent about the appointment of any 
Indian-born Muslim by Iltutmish; but local Hindu chiefs must have 
been continued in their administrations by Iltutmish. Thus the throne 
of Iltutmish was a Turkish throne supported by Turkish slave-officers 
and Taziks, who were both in the service of the Sultan; and also by 
local chiefs, who were bound to pay a tribute and to render some 
services for the maintenance of law and order, but who came to their 
offices by hereditary right and were not normally removable from 
their jurisdictions except for non-payment of tribute or rebellion. Thus 
Ututmish’s administration was run by two elements belonging to two 
different political backgrounds—one hereditary, and the other bureau¬ 
cratic; one in the service of the king, the other enjoying hereditary 



64 Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, 27. 
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ileges. Iltutmish displayed great political tact and adroitness in 
weaving these diverse elements into one administrative pattern, but 
while the active cooperation of the local chiefs was always sought 
for, the Turks and the Taziks constituted the main prop of his 
monarchy. 

sJThe history of India from 1191 to 1210 had moved under the 
shadow of Ghurid traditions. Partly helped by the circumstances but 
largely guided by his own political considerations, Iltutmish cut Delhi 
off completely from the control of Ghazni and Ghur. He may thus be 
said to have constructed a government that was purely Indian, but the 
higher officers of which were exclusively Turkish slave-officers and 
Taziks. Under him the Indian possessions of Mu'izzuddin developed 
their own political individuality by severing all contact with Ghurid 
or Central Asian lands; and when the Caliph of Baghdad granted a 
deed of investiture, these possessions acquired a legal status also. 

As the founder of the Delhi sultanat Iltutmish s contribution to the 
evolution of its administrative institutions was both significant and 
substantial. Muizzuddin could find no time for organizing a proper 
administration for India owing to his constant meddling with Central 
Asian politics, while Aibek had a very brief tenure as an independent 
ruler to achieve anything more than a stop-gap arrangement to keep 
the administrative machinery moving. Iltutmish gave form and content 
to the administrative structure of the Delhi sultanat. He organized 
the iqtas, the army and the currency—the three most important organs 
of the imperial structure of the Delhi sultanat. \ 

(a) The Iqtas: ' 

The institution of iqtas occupied a pivotal place in the adminis¬ 
trative arrangements made by Iltutmish. Literally the word iqta 
means a portion; technically it'was the land or revenue assigned by 
the ruler to an individual. Mawardi refers to two types of iqtas: 
iqta-i tamlik and iqta-i istighlal. The former covered land, fallow or 
cultivated or having mines; the latter related to stipends.65 The iqta-i 
tamlik alone matters for our purposes here. 

In the development of Islamic politico-economic institutions, the 
iqta has a long and interesting history. It existed since the early days 
of Islam as a form of reward for service to the state and passed 
through various phases of development under the Buwaihids, Seljuqs, 
etc. who used it to meet different situations and problems of political 
life. The early Turkish sultans of Delhi, particularly Iltutmish, used 
this institution as an instrument for liquidating the feudal order of 

65 Ahkam-us Sultaniya, Urdu translation, Hyderabad 1931, 303 et sec/. 
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society and Unking up the far-flung parts of the empire to one 
centre. Through it the difficulties with reference to transport and com¬ 
munications were overcome; the collection of revenue in the newly 
conquered areas was ensured; and tire maintenance of law and order 
in all parts of the empire was made possible. Besides, India had so far 
been governed through Hindu feudal lords. This had given rise to a 
number of local problems which could be tackled at the local level 
through some local apparatus. The ic/ta fulfilled all these needs of the 
time. 

AH iqta assignments had perforce to be of two types: big and 
small. The smaller assignments carried neither any administrative 
duties nor any financial liabilities to the central exchequer. These small 
iqtadars were permitted simply to realize revenue of some portion of 
land in lieu of military service. The larger iqtas (provinces), which were 
given to men of position, carried administrative responsibilities with 
them and the assignee was expected to maintain law and order in his 
territory and supply contingents to the centre in times of emergency. 

Iltutmish granted iqtas to the Turks on a large scale. His object 
was intensive control of the conquered areas and liquidation of 
Indian feudal institutions. But the iqta system itself had elements 
which could develop feudal characteristics. He discouraged firmly 
localism in administration and rejected also the feudal concept of the 
legal immunity of the overlord. He emphasized the bureaucratic 
aspect of the institution of iqtas by transferring the assignees from 
one place to another. Besides, Iltutmish was the first to realize the 
economic potentialities of the Doab. By settling two thousand Turkish 
soldiers there, he secured for the Turkish state the financial and 
administrative control of one of the most prosperous regions of 
northern India. 

(b) The Army: 

Though specific details are not available, it may be safely assumed 
that it was Iltutmish who thought of organizing the army of the 
sultanat as the "king’s army’, centrally recruited, centrally paid and 
centrally administered. The fact that Fakhr-i Mudabbir thought of 
writing a book on the art of warfare and dedicated it to Iltutmish 
shows, inter alia, the Sultan’s interest in the problem of the organi¬ 
zation of the army. 

(c) The Currency: 

Among the sultans of Delhi Iltutmish s contribution to the mone¬ 
tary system of the sultanat was the greatest, for it was he who 


miSTffy. 
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'oduced the silver tanka and the copper jital —the two basic coins of 
the sultanat period. ‘The reign of Iltutmish’, observes Nelson Wright, 

‘stands out as a landmark in the coinage of Delhi. There need be 
no hesitation in advancing the proposition that this tanka was, as 
the weights indicate, the model on which the tankas of the "subse¬ 
quent sultans were based, and to them can be traced the modem 
rupee. .. To Iltutmish also, it would seem, belongs the credit of 
introducing the jital into the currency as a specific coin. Iltutmish 
was a great moneyer. That he established the silver tanka and 
the billon jital on a firm footing was in itself a remarkable achieve¬ 
ment. . . Iltutmish may also be credited with extending to India 
the trans-frontier practice of putting on the tanka the name of 
the mint-town.’ 66 

Iltutmish must have made many rules for the procedure of the 
royal court and for the proper transaction of business so that the 
Sultan may be able to control the government of the country—with¬ 
out being paralysed by overwork. lie must also have made rules for 
the organization of the higher services, though Minhaj has failed to 
record them. But we can form some idea of his methods of work and 
his court etiquette and organization from the following incidents 
recorded in early works: 

(1) Iltutmish’s government was firm but not ruthless; thus Kabir 
Khan Ayaz, a slave purchased at a high price and found to be a 
failure as governor of Multan, was recalled and given a village— 
Pulwal—for his livelihood. 67 

(2) The Fawa’idul Fuad (Conversations of Shaikh Nizamucklin 
Auliya) records an incident which gives us some idea of how 
Iltutmish managed matters when sitting on the throne. A poet. 
Nasiri, who was very much in need of a royal award obtained the 
privilege of reciting a qasida he had composed in praise of 
Iltutmish, but after he had recited a few lines before the throne, 
Iltutmish had to attend to some urgent administrative matters and 
poor Nasiri thought he had been quite forgotten. But Iltutmish 
turned to him as soon as he was free, recited the first line of 
Nasirt’s qasida and asked him to proceed. ‘The Sultan had an 
excellent memory’, Shaikh Nizarauddin Auliya remarked 68 

66 Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of Delhi, 72. It may be noted that the 
dirham-tanka struck by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni contained the name of the mint- 
town, Mahmudpur. (Thomas, Chronicles , 48). 

67 Minhaj, 234. 

68 Fawa’idul Fuad, 213. 


! CHARACTER AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF ILTUTMISH 

'■^S^ Equally sharp was the Sultan’s intuitive intelligence. Soon 
after his accession, a group of ulama, as has already been referred 
to, came to see him with a view to asking him if he had been pro¬ 
perly manumitted. Before they had said a word, the Sultan under¬ 
stood the purpose of their visit and took out from under his carpet 
his deed of manumission and placed it before them.® 

(4) It appears that there were raised and low seats in his court 
for distinguished scholars and saints. Once there was a quarrel 
between Shaikh Nizarnuddin Abul Muwavyid and Saiyyid Nurud- 
din Mubarak Ghaznavi in his presence on the order of prece¬ 
dence.™ 

(5) Iltutmish had his own ways of dealing with problems. Once 
a deputation of ulama came to see him. He asked his wazir, 
Nizamul Mulk Junaidi, to deal with them.?! 

Iltutmish was an intensely religious man in his personal life-. 72 
According to Minhaj he had a laudable faith (aqi-da) and a heart res¬ 
ponsive to cosmic emotions. 73 He spent considerable time at night in 
prayer and contemplation. ‘But he never disturbed anybody (from 
among his attendants) in his sleep’, Shaikh Nizarnuddin Auliya once 
informed his audience.He showed profound respect to sufi-saints 
like Shaikh Qiitbuddm Bakhtiyar Kaki, Qazi Ilamiduddin Nagauri, 
Shaikh Jalaluddin Tahrizi, Shaikh Bahauchlin Zakariya and Shaikh 
Najibuddin Nakhshabi. He is reported to have even addressed Shaikh 
Nakhshabi as ‘Father. 7 * He placated the ulama also by holding fre¬ 
quent religious discourses in his court.™ But his policies remained 
basically unaffected by the opinions and the exhortations of the 
orthodox theologians. He heard the sermons of Saiyyid Nuruddin 
Mubarak Gbaznavi 77 but ignored them completely in the formulation 
of his policies. He did not bother to consult the ulama while nomi¬ 
nating Raziya as his successor. He, however, derived full advantage 
from the goodwill of the mystics that he enjoyed on account of his 

60 II,n Battuta, BiJda IT, 21. 

70 Fawdidul Fuad, 193. 

71 Bararii, Sana-! Muhammad! (Ms. in Raza Library, Ram pur). 

72 See, Nizami, Saluting Delhi Kay Mazfutbi Rujhunai, 100-32; Idem, Studies in 
Medieval Indian History and Culture; also Islamic Culture , April 1946, article on 

Iltutmish, the Mystic’. . 

73 Minhaj, 167. The historian has used the term ab-i deeda to indicate this emo¬ 
tional quality of the Sultan. 

7 4 Fawaidid Fuad , 213. 

75 Saroorus Sadur (Conversations of Shaikh Hamiduddin SawaU Nagauri) Ms. 

76 Minhaj, 175. 

77 Barani, Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi , 70-92. 
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_ IS personal life. Shaikh Bahauddin Zakariya’s support helped him 
in the conquest of Multan and Shaikh Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki 
gave him moral support in the construction of the Hauz-i Shamsi .78 
* Iltutmish had a rich legacy of incomplete and unfinished works— 
o administrative, architectural and imperial—from his master. He not 
only completed them all but also initiated policies of his own. His 
realistic appraisal, careful planning and tactful handling of all situa 
tions that arose during the quarter of a century when he was at the 
helm of affairs guaranteed his success. His dealings with Chengiz 
Khan and Jalaluddin Mankbarni were characterized by superb states¬ 
manship and remarkable diplomatic skill. 

Aibek had merely visualized an outline of the sultanat; Iltutmish 
gave it an individuality and a status, a motive power and a direction, 
an administrative system and a governing class. 


THE PROBLEM OF SUCCESSION 


As already pointed out, Iltutmish had placed his hopes on his 
eldest son, Malikus Said Nasimddin Mahmud. When the robes of 
honour were received from the Caliph of Baghdad in 1229, Iltutmish 
liud particularly honoured liim by sending on to him a very costly 
dress and a red chatr. ‘All the maliks and grandees* of the kingdom of 
Hind , writes Minhaj, Trad their eyes upon him, that he would be the 
heir to the Shamsi dominions. 79 Unfortunately he died soon after the 
receipt of the caliphal robes and the problem of nominating a succes¬ 
sor began to exercise Iltutmish s mind. His choice fell upon his 
daughter, Raziya. It was a bold decision and shows his freedom from 
all social inhibitions.80 He had seen and fully tested her capabilities 
as she, along with her mother, Turkan Khatun, had lived with him in 
the Kushak-i Firuzi.81 When Iltutmish went on the Gwalior campaign 
he left Raziya in charge of the administration of Delhi.82 She dis¬ 
charged her responsibilities so efficiently that immediately on his 
return from Gwalior (1232), Iltutmish ordered his mushrif-i mamlakat, 
Tajul Mulk Mahmud Dabir, to prepare a decree naming his daughter 
as his heir-apparent.83 When the document was being drafted, some 


78 Nizami, Salatin-i Delhi hay Mazhabi Rujhanat, 128-29 

79 Tabaqat-i NasiH, 181. 

80 I here were, no doubt, precedents in Turkish and Iranian history of women 
exercising political authority (e.g. the widow of the Gor Khan and his daughter 
Koyunk Khatun Safia Khatun of Halb, Sliajaratud Durr of Egypt), but considered in 
the context of the Indian situation the experiment was bold and courageous. 

81 Minha/, 185. 

82 Ferishta, VoL I, 68, 

83 Minhaj, 185, 
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represented t q the Sultan: ‘Inasmuch as your Majesty has 
grown up sons who are eligible for kingship, what purpose is there in 
the Sultan s mind in nominating a daughter as heir-apparent?' To this 
Iltutmish replied: ‘My sons are engrossed in the pleasures of youth, 
and none of them possesses the capability of managing the affairs of 
the country. After my death it will be seen that no one of them will 
be found more worthy of the heir-apparentship than she, my 
daughter /84 A commemorative coin was also struck on this occasion 
and the name of Raziya was inscribed along with that of Iltutmish. 85 

Immediately after the death of Iltutmish, the nobles, particularly 
the provincial officers, raised Ruknuddin Firuz to the throne. Does this 
reflect a disregard of Iltutmish's wishes or was the action based on a 
reversal of his original decision by the deceased Sultan himself? The 
following facts give the impression that Iltutmish himself had changed 
his mind: (1) On his return from his last frontier campaign, when he 
had developed a serious illness, he brought Ruknuddin Firuz with 
him from Lahore 85 (2) Minhaj says that this was done ‘for the people 
had their eyes upon him since after Nasiruddirx Mahmud he was the 
eldest of the Sultan s sons'. 87 (3) It was perhaps at this time that a silver 
coin bearing the names of Iltutmish and Firuz was issued. 88 (4) The 
unanimous acceptance 89 of Firuz s accession by the maliks does not 
seem to be a unanimous disregard of Iltutmish’s wishes, but rather an 
acceptance of Iltutmish’s decision in his last year. 


84 Minhaj, 185-86, Immediately after this, Minhaj gives his own comirient in the 
words: ‘The case turned out as that august monarch had predicted.’ Written during 
the reign of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud, to whom the work is dedicated, this sentence, 
read along with the italicized portion of Iltutmish's speech, appears an indirect 
indictment of the reigning monarch also. 

85 JASB, 1896, 218, no. 30. See also Nelson Wright (40, 76) who ascribes this coin 
to Raziya. 

86 Minhaj, 182. 

87 Ibid., 182. 

88 JASB , 1894, 66. Nelson Wright (38, 75) however, ascribes this coin to Firuz and 
remarks: Tt will be noticed that both Firuz and Raziya sought to enhance the secu¬ 
rity of their tenure of the throne by invoking the aid of their father's name on their 
coins,' 

89 Minhaj, 182. 
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III. SUCCESSORS OF SHAMSUDDIN ILTUTMISH 


/ 


t H E FAMILIES OF FORTY (CHIHALCANl) 
SLAVE-OFFICERS 


Had Shamsuddin Itutmish been told that during the ten years after 
his death the Turkish slaves, whom he had purchased at a great cost 
and nurtured with sedulous care, would put four of his descendants 
on the throne and then kill them like sacrificial goats, and that thirty 
years after his death one of his slaves would totally exterminate all the 
male members of his dynasty, the great emperor would have been 
pained but not surprised. He had undertaken to found a ruling 
dynasty and he had seen too many dynasties swept off before his eyes. 
Nor would he have been surprised at the fact that all his well-born 
Tazik officers of any importance would be annihilated, in groups or 
individually, by his Turkish slaves whom he had appointed amirs and 
maliks. 

Some sentences of Barani on the two great features of the thirty 
y ears following the death of Iltutmish—the weakness of the crown and 
the supremacy of the Turkish slave-officers—have alreadv been quoted. 
But it is necessary to examine the whole of his passage on this question. 

‘During the reign of Shamsuddin (Iltutmish)*, says Barani, maliks ' 
and famous amirs, who had been administrators and leaders for years, 
along with wazirs and persons of distinction fled (from their own 
countries) to the court of Shamsuddin from fear of the massacres and 
killings of Chengiz Khan, the accursed Mongol, and owing to the 
presence of these peerless m&liks, wazirs and persons of distinction, 
who were not only free-born men of noble and distinguished lineage 
but were also educated, wise and capable, the court of Sultan Shamsud¬ 
din had become stable like the courts of Sultan Mahmud and Sanjar. 
But after the death of Sultan Shamsuddin his forty Turkish slaves 
(bandagan Turk Chihalgani) got the upper hand. The sons of Shamsud¬ 
din did riot grow up as princes ought to, and could not discharge the 
duties of kingship, which is the most important and critical office after 
that of the prophets. So owing to the supremacy of the Turkish slave- 
officcrsyall these men of noble birth, whose ancestors had been maliks 
and Wazirs for generations, were destroyed under various pretexts 
during the reigns of the successors of Shamsuddin, who were ignorant 
of me ways of the world and its government 

/‘After these men of noble birth had been destroyed, the slaves of 
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r;iiuncmJdin rose to eminence and became, “khans’. Every one of 
them bad bis newly-won porter’s lodge, palace, court and magnificence, 
lie people of the time saw an illustration of the proverb attributed 
o Jarnshed: "That till the tiger has left the forest, the pasturage is not 
afe for the deer, and till the falcon has not retired to its shed,^ it is 
tot possible for the partridge and other birds (masecha) to fly. Till 
well-born) nobles and leaders had not been overthrown from their 
iigh offices, it was not possible for vile and cash-purchased (dirham 
-handgun) slaves to rise and become leaders and great officers. 

‘As the Shamsi slaves had one master (khtcaja tosh) and formed 
>ne group and all the forty had become great in the same way, none 
>f them would bow or submit to another; and in the distribution of 
:erri tones, forces, offices and honours they sought equality with each 
)ther. Nevertheless every one of them proclaimed, I and none other , 
md each asked the other, “What are you that I am not and what have 
lyou been that I have not been?” 

I ‘Owing to the incompetence of the successors of Shamsuddin and 
1 the predominance of the Shamsi slaves, no dignity was left with the 
supreme command (uhd amt); and the court of Shamsuddin, which 
aad grown in stability and power till it exceeded the courts of all 
kings of the inhabited world, was now a tiling of no value. 1 

Still the office of the Sultan and the sultanat survived, and their 
rehabilitation under happier circumstances was not only possible but 
inevitable. 

A very convincing proof of Barani’s assertion is found jn the 
Tabaqat~i Nasiri of Minhajus Siraj, specially in his Tahaqa XXII on 
the ‘Shamsi Maliks’, which the author finished writing in September or 
October 1260. This tahaqa or chapter gives the biographies of 25 
maliks. About half the chapter is devoted to a biography of Baha- 
uddin Balban; the other 24 inaliks or khans selected for the historian s 
notice are all Turkish slave-officers. No foreign 11011 -slave* officer is 
selected for a biographical sketch. Also Turkish slave-officers, like 
puthigh Khan, whose seniority Minhaj admits, are referred to in the 
narrative but are not selected for a biographical notice because they 
were opposed to Balban. Two or three of these slave-officers are 
distinguished by the title of Muizzi, and were apparently inherited 
by Iltutmish; one of them, for certain, came to Iltutmish from the 
family of Bahauddin Tughrii While referring to the purchase of 
slaves, Minhaj refers to Iltutmish as the ‘Sultan-i Sa id , 2 but in some 

1 Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, 27-28. 

2 Reference to ibe Sultan as ‘Sultan-i Shuhid' in Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi of Baram is 
obviously a copyist’s mistake. 
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ases lie refers to the purchasers as 'the Sultan" and we cannot 
sure whether he refers to Mu izzuddin Ghuri or Iltutmish. Still most 
of the great Turkish officers who held the highest posts in 1260 had 
been purchased by Iltutmish, possibly at the average price of 50,000 
jitals for highly accomplished slaves. The total number of Turkish 
slave-officers, referred to by Minhajy certainly exceeds forty, but many 
families, like that of Kabir Khan of Uchch, had left no heirs. So forty 
may be accepted as roughly the number of the families who claimed 
monopoly of the highest offices of the state. Minhaj praises all slave- 
officers, whether dead or alive, but the only compliments we can 
accept for all of them are valour and courage on the battle-field and 
capacity of organization in civil affairs. 

But the most clinching argument in favour of Barani has yet to be 
asked. Minhaj came from a family of distinguished scholars and gives 
us some account of his father and grandfather. He is also fond of 
recording genealogies as his Tahaqa on the Ghurid dynasty definitely 
proves. Why then does he not give us the names of the fathers 
of Aibek, Aram Shah, and some forty or fifty Turkish slave-officers, 
whom he knew intimately. For the very simple reason that they them¬ 
selves did not know and could not tell him. Torn from their families 
by the slave-hunters in early childhood, thrown like sheep in a fold 
and then carefully selected on the basis of their physical, educational 
and other qualifications and brought up by the slave-merchants, who 
treated them and educated them as their own sons, they would have 
a clearer memory of the slave-merchants than of their Own parents. 
The slave-merchants were also responsible for their names, which seem 
to have been given according to some system. Of the 25 officers whose 
biographies Minhaj has given us, 5 are Saifuddins, 4 are Tajuddins, 
another 4 are Iklitiyaruddins and 2 are Izzuddins. 

SULTAN RUKNUDDIN FIRUZ SHAH 

On the morrow of Iltutmish’s death, Ruknuddin Firuz was raised 
to the throne (21 Sha'ban 633/April-May 1236). According to Minhaj 
he was remarkable for three qualities—handsome features, gentle 
temperament and unbounded generosity. But these virtues alone 
could hardly make a successful ruler in those days. His epicurean 
tastes rendered him utterly unfit for die throne of Delhi. His pursuit 
of pleasures gave an opportunity to his mother, Shah Turkan, a 
Turkish hand-maid, and the head (woman) of all the Sultan s haram\ 
to control die entire administration. It may, however, be mentioned 
that Ruknuddin was not devoid of administrative experience. In 625/ 
1227 , he was assigned the iqta of Badaim which he administered with 





SULTAN RUKNUDDIN FIRUZ SHAH 



, ettg ^ r 'af Ainul Mulk Husain Ash'ari, a former minister of Qubach 
After his return from Gwalior, Iltutmish entrusted to him the admin¬ 
istration of Lahore. These iqtas were of considerable importance and 
required extreme vigilance on the part of the governor. But Rukn- 
uddin did not display any interest in administration after ascending 
the throne. He squandered the state treasures recklessly and plunged 
more and more in convivial pursuits. 

His mother, Khudawanda-i Jahan Shah Turkan, had a reputation 
for her charities and her gifts to the ulama, Saiyyids and pious people, 
nevertheless when she obtained control over the affairs of the state, 
she started a reign of terror, maltreated other ladies of Iltutmish s 
haram and ‘destroyed several of them. \V hen a son of Iltutmish, 
Qutbuddin, who was a youth of great promise, was blinded and put to 
death at the order of Firuz and his mother, the maliks began to 
distrust the government and rebellions broke out in different parts 
of the country. 3 Malik Ghiyasuddin Muhammad Shah, a son of 
Iltutmish, rose in rebellion in Awadh and plundered the treasure of 
Lakhnauti, which was being taken to Delhi. He also sacked and 
plundered several towns and created lawlessness. Malik Izzuddin 
Muhammad Salari, the iqtadar of Badaun, also rebelled. The iqtadar 
of Multan, Malik Izzuddin Kabir Khan Ayaz, and the iqtadar of 
Hansi, Malik Saifuddin Kuchi, and the iqtadar of Lahore, Malik 
Alauddin Jani, collectively , rose against Firuz. It was a formidable 
combination of some of the most influential and powerful maliks of 
the empire. Firuz marched from Delhi in order to deal with them, but 
the imperial officers themselves were either afraid of the power of 
the rebels or not loyal to the king. Nizamul Mulk Junaidi, the wazir, 
deserted the army at Kailugarhi and fled to Koil and from there 
went to join Malik Izzuddin Muhammad Salari. Junaidi and Salari 
then joined die forces of Malik Jani and Kuchi. 4 

The rebellion of the maliks and amirs spread like a wild fire. Firuz 
led an army towards Kuhram. At this time the Turkish amirs and 
slaves of the household, who formed the centre of the army ol the 
Sultan, further complicated the situation by planning the murder of 
many Tazik (or foreign non-Turkish) officers in the neighbourhood 
of Mansurpur and Tarain. Minhaj has particularly named the following 
—Tajul Mulk Mahmud, the dabir, the son of the mushrif-i mamalik- 
Bahauddin Hasan Ashari; Karimuddin Zahid; Ziyaul Mulk, son of 
Nizamul Mulk Junaidi; Nizamuddin Shafurqani; Khwaja Rashiduddm 


3 Minhaj, 183. 

4 Ibid., 183. 
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fcani and Amir Fakhruddin, the dabir —as the victims 
organized massacre. 5 

Rebellions and disorders in the empire encouraged Raziya also to 
strike while the iron was hot. Her relations with Shah Turkan were 
far from cordial; in fact the latter had even planned to put her to 
death. 6 7 Under these circumstances Raziya made up her mind to act 
boldly. She put oil red garments, which used to be worn in those days 
by aggrieved persons demanding justice, and made a direct appeal in 
the name of her father to the people of Delhi, who had assembled to 
offer their congregational prayer, to rid her of the machinations of 
Shah Turkan. The mob attacked the palace and seized Shall Turkan . { 

Firuz returned to Delhi at this time but the temper of the capital 
was against him. The army as well as the amirs had joined Raziya, 
pledged allegiance to her and placed her on the throne. She immediate¬ 
ly sent a force to arrest Ruknuddin. He was imprisoned and probably 
put to death on 18 Rabi I 634/19 November 1236, after an unsuccess¬ 
ful reign of six months and twenty-eight days. 8 9 

Minhaj in praise of Firuz’s munificence says that in a state of intoxi¬ 
cation the Sultan used to ride on an elephant and drive through the 
bazars scattering gold tankasfl He was by nature gentle and this led 
to his fall. His excessive indulgence in wine and venery paralysed the 
administration, and most of his money went to musicians, buffoons, 
eunuchs and other unworthy people. Tie did not wish to injure any 
living creature and this led to the decline of his kingdom. 

The reign of Ruknuddin had been a failure, but there was one silver 
lining to the cloud. Iltutmish had purchased a Turkish slave, Saifuddin 
Aibek, from one Jamaluddin Khubkar arid appointed him sar-jandar. 
Saifuddin was entitled to something like three lakhs of jitals as fine, 
apparently from soldiers and horsemen who did not turn up at the 
review. He would not take the money and represented to the emperor : 
‘Your Majesty has given me collecting fines as my first post. It is im¬ 
possible for me to be oppressive or to collect fines from the Musalmans 
or the ra'iyyat.’ It is curious to find such an honest man among the 
Shams'! slaves. Iltutmish appointed him to the icjtas of Narnol, Baran 
arid Sunam in succession and, finally, on the death of Tajtiddin Sanjar 
Kazlak Khan in 629/1232, he was appointed governor of Ucheh. Sail- 
ucldin Hasan Qarligh, who was always keeping an eye on the Indian 

5 Ibid,, 183. 

0 ibid., 184. 

7 Ibid., 184. 

8 Ibid 184. 

9 Ibid., 184 
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inarched to Uchch by way of Bunyan after the death of 
nsh, hoping for an easy victory. But lie had underrated the 
capacity of Saifuddin, who marched out of Uchch with a well- 
lequipped army, defeated the Qarlighs and drove them back. 'This 
[victory', says Minhaj, was a great achievement considering the circum- 
[stances of the time. The prestige of the Indian empire ( mamlakat ) had 
[decreased m the hearts of the people owing to IUutmlslTs death and 
[its enemies from all sides desired to capture parts of its territories/ 
[Unfortunately Malik Saifuddin died soon after owing to a fall from his 
horse. 10 


flJLT AN 11 RAZIYA 

Raziya's accession to the throne of Delhi was marked by several 
striking features: 

(1) The people of Delhi had, for the first time in the history of the 
Delhi sultan at, decided a succession issue on their own init iative. 
Thereafter the support of the Delhi population constituted the main 
source of Raziya's strength. So long as she did not move out of 
Delhi, no rising against her could succeed and no palace revolution 
against her was possible. 

(2) She gave her accession the form of a contract when she 
asked people to depose her if she did not fulfil their expectations. 1 2 

(3) It vindicated the choice of Iltutiriish. 

(4) It shows the virility and robustness of the Turkish mind in 
accepting a woman as ruler. 

(5) It indicates the indifference or impotence of the theologians 
in matters of state as the elevation of a woman to royal authority 
was contrary to Islamic practice. 13 

10 Minhaj, Tabaqa 22, No. 4. 

11 Ignorance of the rules of Arabic grammar has led some writers to call her sultana 
which would mean the ‘king's wife'. Minhaj calls her Sultan Raziyat al-Duniya toal Din 
bint al-Sultan (185). In the coins her name appears either as Sultan Jalalat al-Vunhja 
wal-Din (Ind. Mm. Cat. of Coins, II, 26 no., 93) or as al-Sultan al-Muuzzam Raziyat 
al-Din bint al-Sultan (Nelson Wright, 41, 76). In Sanskrit inscriptions her name appeal's 
as JaUaladina (Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India , Vol. II, 1095). 

12 Futuh-Us Salatin, 132. 

13 As late as the 16th century Shaikh Abdul Haq Muhaddis Dihlawi expressed his 
surprise at the attitude of the ulama ( Tarikh-i Haqqi, Ms.). The contemporary historian, 
Minhajus Siraj, who was a distinguished theologian and jurist of the period, does not 
say a word about this aspect of the problem. 

There could be no question of the Muslim shariat , for the shartat does not recognize 
the legality of monarchy as an institution. However, one queen—the queen of Seba—is 
referred to in the Quran. 
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(6) The army, the officers and the people of Delhi had placed 
Raziya on the throne. Naturally the provincial governors, who 
constituted a very powerful section of the Turkish governing class, 
felt ignored and humiliated and, consequently, from the very 
beginning of her reign Raziya had to deal with their opposition. 

That Raziya proved herself equal to the occasion can hardly be 
denied. Her very debut to power shows her politically alert per¬ 
sonality. There could be no better time for a coup of the type that 
Raziya planned and so ably carried through/Minhaj correctly remarks 
that ‘she was endowed with all the admirable attributes and quali¬ 
fications necessary for kings/ 14 But her sex was her greatest disquali¬ 
fication. This seriously handicapped a free exercise of her great quali¬ 
ties of head and heart. But it was not the cause of her fall. The oppo¬ 
sition against her, as appears from the events of her reign, was 
organized on racial grounds. It was her attempt to offset the power 
of the Turkish nobles by creating a counter-nobility of the non-Turks, 
which excited opposition against her. 

Raziya’s first difficulty arose out of the refusal of Nizamul Mulk 
Jimaidi, the famous wazir of Iltutmlsh, to accept her accession. He 
was supported by such eminent Turkish nobles as Malik Alauddin 
Jani, Malik Saifuddin Kuchi, Malik Izzuddin Kabir Khan Ayaz and 
Malik Izzuddin Muhammad Salari. Thev made a common cause 
against her and marched on Delhi from different directions. With the 
people of Delhi firmly in support of Raziya such an insurrection 
could hardly succeed, but their continued presence in the vicinity of 
Delhi as a rebellious faction created a serious problem for the secu¬ 
rity of her power. Raziya had appointed Malik Nusratuddin Taisi 
Muizzi governor of Awadh. She now summoned him to her assis¬ 
tance and he marched to help her with his army. But after he had 
crossed the Ganges, he was suddenly attacked and captured by Malik 
Saifuddin Kuchi. He was suffering from some illness and died in 
captivity. There is no reason for thinking that he was killed. Turkish 
slave-officers did not kill each other till Balban reversed their policy; 
and Taisi had been a slave of Mmzzuddin. 

Raziya made up her mind to break the rebel coalition. She came 
out of the city and pitched her tent on the bank of the Jumna. 
Encounters between the two forces did not yield any result and mat¬ 
ters were sought to be resolved through other means. Malik Izzuddin 
Muhammad Salari and Malik Izzuddin Kabir Khan Ayaz secretly 
went over to the side of Raziya, and they planned the arrest of 


« 14 Mirxhaj, 185. 
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‘Jfzamtd'Mulk Junaldi and other rebel maliks. These maliks, however, 
-ame to know of this plan and hurriedly left their camps and fled. 
They were relentlessly chased. Malik Saifuddin Kuchi and his brother, 
?akhruddin, were caught and put to death in prison.15- Nizamul Mulk 
unaidi fled to the Sirmur hills and died there. Malik Alauddin Jani 
,vas killed at a village, named Nakawan, and his head was brought 
to Delhi. 10 Thus all the recalcitrant elements were either crushed or 
nought under control by Raziya. ‘In so defeating them she prevented 
he growth of a dangerous constitutional precedent—that of allowing 
he provincial officers a predominant voice in the ruler s appoint- 
nent.’H / 

Having thus cleared the field of rebels, Raziya set about to reor¬ 
ganize the administration. Khwaja Muhazzabuddin, wbo had acted 
rs deputy of Nizamul Mulk, w as appointed wazir in his place and 
the title of Nizamul Mulk was conferred upon him. The army was 
placed under the charge of Malik Saifuddin Aibek Bahtu and the 
title of ‘Qutlugh Khan’ was conferred upon him, but due to his death 
soon after, Malik Qutbuddin Hasan Ghuri was appointed naib-i 
Ioshkar A* The iqta of Lahore was placed under Malik Izzuddin Kabir 
Khan Ayaz. Raziya gave exceptional proof of her political sagacity 
in dealing with the recalcitrant elements and soon, as Minhaj 
observes: ’'From Lakhnauti to Debal all the maliks and amirs sub¬ 
mitted to her authority.’ 19 

The first campaign undertaken, after settling these affairs, was 
against Ranthambhor, which the Hindu chief had recaptured after 
the death of Iltutmish. Malik Qutbuddin Hasan Ghuri was ordered 
to march against the Rai. It appears that all that the Malik was able 
to achieve was an easy evacuation of the lurkish maliks and officeis 
from the fort 20 The prestige of the Delhi sultanat received a serious 
setback. ‘The Chauhans, thereafter, not only swallowed up the whole 
of north-eastern Rajputana, but also, in alliance with the predatory 
Mewatis, commenced an aggressive guerilla war which they carried, 
towards the end of Mahmud s reign, right into the Delhi territory 
itself.’ A campaign to Gwalior undertaken during this time proved 
equally abortive. 

Raziya had appointed army officers and governors to various iqtas 

15 Ibid., 186-87. 

16 Ibid., 187. 

17 IHQ, Vol. XVI, 760. , ,, , 

18 Minhaj, 187. According to Hahibulkh (IHQ, VflJ, XVI, 760 ) the office of nalb-i 

Ioshkar was created by Raziya. 

.19 Ibid., 187. 

20 I bid., 187. 
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mmediatcly after her accession; the officers of the imperial household 
were appointed subsequently. She appointed Malik-i Kabir Ikhtiyar- 
uddin Aitigin as amir-i hajib and Malik Jamalnddin Yaqut as amir-i 
akhur. The latter appointment 21 was resented by the Turkish rnaliks 
as Yaqut was an Abyssinian and the assignment had previously been 
held by Turkish officers only./ 

However, having set up a loyal and reliable administrative machi¬ 
nery, Raziya thought of having a direct control of affairs. This was 
not possible if she observed purdah and remained in seclusion. Accord¬ 
ing to Isa mi, the throne on which she sat used to be separated from 
the courtiers and the public by a screen; also the arrangement was 
such that female guards stood next to her and then those related to 
her by ties of blood. 22 This arrangement was found to be cumbersome 
and obstructive. Raziya abandoned her female attire and appeared in 
public with the qaba (cloak) and the kulah (hat). She rode out in 
public on the back of an elephant, and started transacting business 
like other rulers of Delhi. The public, Minhaj says, could clearly 
see her. 

Raziya's more direct and assertive role in the administration and 
the appointment of non-Turks to important posts created an under¬ 
current of hostility amongst the Turkish nobles who began to plan 

her overthrow 23 

Malik Izzuddin Kabir Khan Ayaz (generally known as Hazar 
Mardah) had been purchased by Iltutmish from the heirs of Malik 
Nasirnddin Husain, who had been slain by the Turks of Ghazni; but 
dissatisfied with his work as governor of Multan, Iltutmish had dis¬ 
missed him and given him a place, called Pulwal, for his livelihood. 
Ruknuddin Firuz appointed him iqtadar of Sunam, so that he could 
once more take his place among the leading officers. When he joined 
Raziya, she appointed him to Lahore and all its territories. 

YVe do not know the details, but a plot was being hatched against 
Raziya, and Kabir Khan, with the disloyalty and ambition that was 
ingrained in his character, decided to do better than the other slave- 
officers by anticipating their rebellion. But he seems to have been out 
of touch with the conspirators at Delhi; so that when Raziya marched 
against him in 636/1238-39, he crossed the Ravi and fled to the Sodra. 
Since Raziva had decided to pursue him and the land beyond the 


21 Isami's remark that he was the amir-i akhur of the ‘Shah and Shahzada* (refer- 
ling obviously to Iltutmish and Firuz) gives the impression that the appointment was 
not made by Raziya herself (Futuhus Salat in, 129) but, as Yahya Sirhindi clearly states, 
he was appointed by her (Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi , 26). 

22 Futuhus Solatia , 128. 

23 Minhaj, 188. 
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Sodra was in Mongol hands, he had no alternative but to submit. The 
iqta of Lahore was taken from him, but the iqta of Multan, which 
he had held formerly, was taken from Ikhtiyaruddin Qaraqash Khan 
Aitigin, to whom Iltutmish had assigned it, and was given over 

to him. # 

The effective rebellion against Raziya now began. Experience had 
proved that since the citizens of Delhi supported her, provincial 
governors who marched to challenge her power at Delhi would be 
risking their necks. Rebellions by individual governors, as the case of 
Kabir Khan had proved, were equally futile. Only the combination 
of a provincial revolt along with the revolt of the Turkish officers of 
her court at a place distant from Delhi could have a chance of success. 
It is obvious also that Raziya could only be deceived by officers whom 
she had herself appointed and on whose loyalty she thought she could 
rely. She had called from the Salt Range to the court Ikhtiyaruddin 
Aitigin, a Qara-Khitai Turk, whom her father had purchased from 
one, Amir Aibek Sunami; she first appointed him iqtadar of Badaun 
and later on gave him the very important post of amir-i hajib at the 
court. But gratitude was not a virtue of the Turkish slave-officers. The 
conventions of the time demanded that only a person from the Shamsi 
family could ascend the throne, but it was possible to transfer the 
whole control of the administration from the king to a naih or regent. 
But that would be only possible if the nobles elected Aitigin to^ that 
office along with a new king of whom, as naib, he would be inde¬ 
pendent. So he used the high office to which he had been appointed 
to overthrow his benefactress. Another slave of Iltutmish to whom 
Raziya showed great favour was Ikhtiyaruddin Altunia. He was only 
the sar-chatrdar (head of the canopy-bearers) when Iltutmish died; 
Raziya appointed him first to the iqta of Bar an and later on to 
Tabarhinda (or Bhatinda). Surely Raziya had a right to rely on these 
two officers. Nevertheless, while she was away on the Lahore cam¬ 
paign, they planned a complete and effective conspiracy. Minhaj does 
not give us the details; Raziya had put him in charge of the Nasiriva 
College, so the conspirators would not have taken him into their 
confidence. Still what he tells us is significant: 

‘As the minds of the Turkish nialiks and amirs, who were Shamsi 
slaves, were alienated from Sultan Raziya owing to the high status 
(qurbat) of Jamaluddin Yaqut. an Abyssinian, and there was a firm 
bond of affection and friendship between Aitigin, the amir-i hajib 
and Altunia, the governor of Bhatinda, Aitigin informed Altunia 
of the change. So secretly Altunia began to lay the foundations 
of rebellion at Tabarhinda and removed his head from the yoke 
of obedience to the Sultan,’ 
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In other words, while Raziya was away, Aitigin informed Altunia 
that in case he rebelled, Aitigin would see to the rest. Rut would he 
go half-and-half with his co-conspirator? The future was to reveal 
that there is no honour among such thugs . 

Raziya reached Delhi after settling the affair of Kabir Khan on 
9 Ramazan 637/3 April 1240. She heard of Albania's rebellion on her 
arrival and started for Tabarhinda after ten days. In secret some 
amirs at the capital were in league with Altunia", Minliaj tells us, 
But the secret was well kept. As Raziya was out of Delhi, the recal 
citrant elements got the upper hand over her. With her forces standing 
in front of the fort of Tabarhinda, the Turkish amirs raised the 
standard of revolt, put Yaqut to death, arrested Raziya and sent her 
to the fort of Tabarhinda. The Turkish amirs at Delhi, who were 
expecting such a fate for Raziya, were quick to act as soon as the 
news reached them and raised Muizzuddin Bahrain to the throne. 

At Delhi, deeming that Raziya was safe in Altunia's hands, the 
big guns proceeded to distribute the offices of I he court and the iqtas, 
but ignored Altunia's claims. Aitigin was appointed naib-i mamlakat 
and was expected to control the whole administration by virtue of his 
newly-created office. But the new Sultan had Aitigin assassinated 
within a month or two and Altunia could expect no reward for his 
rebellion. 

Raziya took advantage of this situation and married Altunia 24 —an 
alliance which seemed to be of advantage to both. Raziya expected 
to win back her freedom and her throne through this alliance, and 
Altunia saw in it an opportunity to enhance his status. Altunia col¬ 
lected an army of Khokars, Jats and Rajputs 25 and won over to his 
side some disgruntled Turkish nobles—like Malik Qaraqash and Malik 
Salari—and marched towards Delhi with Raziya. Minliaj describes 
their end as follows: Tn the month of Rabi I 638/September-Oetober 
1240 Sultan Mu'izzudclin Bahrain marched against them with an army 
from Delhi, and Raziya and Altunia were defeated and driven back; 
when they reached Kaithal all their soldiers deserted them, arid they 
fell into the hands of the Hindus and were martyred. They were 
defeated on 24 Rabi I 638/14 October 1240 and Raziya was martyred 
on the following day/ 

One of the most significant events of RaziyaV reign was an attack 
of the Carmathians (or Ismailis) under the leadership of Nur Turk. 

24 According to Yahya Sirhindi ( Tnrikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 29), this marriage toot 
place in Safar 688/Sept ember 1240. 

25 Futuhm Solatia , 132-37. Isami’s account, however, is very confused in some 
respects. 
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i&haflversion of the incident is as follows: A Carmathian scholar, 
furuddin Turk, generally known as Nur Turk, gathered together one 
lousand supporters from Delhi, Gujarat, Sind and the E 0tl ■>* t y 
iegan to condemn the Hanafi and Shaffi doctrines and called the 
lunni ul lama ‘Nasibi’ and ‘Murji’. On 6 Rajab 634/a March 1237, they 
•titered the Tama Masjid from two directions and started killing the 
iconic who had assembled there to offer tlieir Friday prayer. When 
onfusion spread, some persons from the city— Nasiruddin Aitam 
ialrami and Amir Nasiri—came armed with spears, steel caps and 
ihields. They fought with the ‘Mulahida’ while the people threw 

itones at them from the roof of the moscjue 26 . 

This account of Minhaj was, however, contradicted bv Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya in one of his mystic gatherings - 7 He said that 
Vlaulana Nur Turk was purer than rain water. Since he condemned 
he uhma of the day for their materialistic pursmts, Miniiaj and 
tdiers of his tvpe felt bitterly hostile towards him May be, this rising 
,f the Carmathians in Delhi had nothing to do with the Maulaua Nur 
Turk referred to by Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya. 28 

Raziya, according to Minhaj, ruled for 3 years, 6 months and 
days 29 That she was the ablest of the successors of Iltutmish can 
lardly be denied. Very soon after her accession she realized that 
purdah was an impediment in the direct and effective control of 
administrative affairs and abandoned it She cWered tliat the 
ambition of the Turkish nobles was a serious obstacle to the mainte¬ 
nance of law and order and set about to create a nobility of non- 
Turks as a counterpoise against the Turks. The chain reaction tha 
followed this policy overwhelmed Raziya. The impression that Acre 
was something shady in her preference for Ja^aluc dm Yaqut i? 
absolutely baseless. What antagonized the Turkish rottenand amir 
against her were the dangers involved m her policy. No,reliancei can 
be placed on the bachelor Isamis misogynist approach m dealing 

(a) the recalcitrant provincial governors hke Mahk Kabir khan a 

(b) the Khwarazm'ian governor of Ghazni, Mahk Hasan Q*J[g; h 
636/1238 Qarligh was dispossessed of his territory by the M_ g 
and he turned to the western provinces of the sultanat of Delh . 
sent his son to Delhi, probably to negotiate some sort of mihtary 

26 Minhaj, 189-90. 

27 FawaUlul Fuad, 189. .... T . „„ m shaikh Farlduddin 

28 For detailed discussion see, Nizami, T,tfe and 
Ganj-i Shakar, 81-32; Saktin-i Delhi Key Mazhabi Rujhamt, 130-39. 

29 Minhaj, 392. 
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alliance. Raziya received him with courtesy, and though she assigned 
the revenues of Baran for his expenses, 30 she declined to form a 
coalition against the Mongols. This was a sound political decision and 
saved the sultanat from a Mongol invasion. 

MU'IZZUDDIN BAHRAM SHAH 

MuTzzuddin Bahram Shah ascended the throne on 27 Ramazan 
637/21 April 1240, when Raziya was imprisoned at Tabarhinda. The 
maliks and the amirs pledged allegiance to him at the Daulat Khanah 
on 11 Shawwal 637/5 May 1240.31 The historians of the minor 
i Abbasid caliphs have distinguished between two types of wazirs—the 
^ordinary wazir and 'the absolute wazir’ (ivazb-i miitlaq). The absolute 
wazir could be appointed and dismissed by the caliph, but he was in 
sole charge of the administration with which the caliph had no right 
to interfere. This arrangement did not succeed; oil her the caliph had 
the absolute wazir assassinated or the absolute wazir planned to have 
the caliph killed. The policy of Raziya naturally drove the Turkish 
slave-officers to the conclusion that it would be best if the actual 
control of the administration was taken awav from the Sultan and 
vested in one of themselves, so that their unchallenged supremacy in 
the administration may be assured. So a new post, that of noib-i 
rnamlakat (also called malik naib or naih-i mulk ), equivalent to the 
English term regent, was created. Malik Ikhtiyaruddin Aitigin was 
selected for the post; the election of Mu'izzuddin Bahram was made 
subject to his accepting Aitigin as the naib, and the oath of allegiance 
was taken both to the Sultan and to the naib. At the same time the 
post of wazir to be held by Muhazzabuddin was also maintained. So 
there were three claimants to the same power, and any one even with 
a superficial knowledge of the character of the persons concerned 
would have guaranteed the failure of the experiment. The post of the 
naib was really incompatible w-ith the institution of monarchy, but we 
find it appearing and disappearing during the sultanat period.) 

Sultan Mu'izzuddin Bahram Shah, according to Minhaj, was a king 
with some commendable qualities; he was shv, informal and had no 
liking either for the formal dress or the outward pomp of kingship. 
But he was also a terroristic and fearless sliedder of blood. Still the 
nobles had only known him as a prince without any authority, and 
they committed the terrible mistake of thinking that he could be kept 
on the throne while deprived of the control of the government. It 
only took him two months or less to show that he was the master- 

30 Ibid., 392. 

31 Ibid., 191. 
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good master perhaps, but a master nonetheless. He, too, was a 
killer among killers. 

Soon after his appointment as naib, Aitigin took all the strings of 
the administration in his own hands. Amongst his supporters was the 
wazir, Nizamul Mulk Khwaja Muhazzabuddin Muhammad Iwaz. In 
order to further strengthen his position Aitigin married a divorced 
sister of the Sultan, and put a naubat and an elephant at his gate, 
though these were considered to be the exclusive prerogatives of the 
Sultan. Before a couple of months had passed Mu izzuddin Bahram 
began to feel uneasy at the ambitious behaviour of Aitigin and decid- 
ed to get rid of him. On 8 Muharram 638/30 July 1240,a religious 
discourse was arranged in the. Qasr-i Safed and Aitigin was also 
invited to it. Instigated by tire Sultan, two Turkish assassins stabbed 
him to death in the audience hall. The wazir, Muhazzabuddin, was 
also attacked but he recovered from his wounds. 32 All this happened 
in Delhi when Raziya was moving towards the capital along with 
Altunin in order to get back her throne. 

Muizzuddin Bahram had appointed Badruddin Sanqar Rumi as 
his amir-i hajib but very soon afterwards he began to suspect him. 
Malik Sanqar also grew apprehensive of the Sultan and began to look 
for an opportunity to remove him. On 17 Safar 639/2/ August 1241, 
he convened a secret meeting at the residence of the mushrif-i 
mamalik Sadrul Mulk Saiyyid Tajuddin Ali Musawi, to which the 
qazi-i inmnnlik Jalaluddin Kashani, Qazi Kabiruddin, Shaikh Muham¬ 
mad Sharni and some other amirs were invited. It was also decided 
to invite the wazir, Nizamul Mulk Muhazzabuddin, to the meeting, 
and the Sadrul Mulk was sent to fetch him for this purpose. When the 
Sadrul Mulk called on the wazir, a confidant of the Sultan was there 
with him, and the wazir hid him at a place where he could hear the 
Sadrul Mulk. When the Sadrul Mulk reported the purpose of his visit 
to the wazir, he told the former that he would start after performing 
his ablutions. In the meantime the Sultan’s confidant rushed to the 
Sultan to report the conspiracy to him. Muizzuddin was quick to act 
before the conspirators could disperse and he rounded them up. The 
Sultan probably considered himself too weak to inflict any severe 
punishments on them. All that he could do was either to transfer 01 
dismiss the rebels. Badruddin Sanqar was sent as iqtadar to Badaun. 
Qazi jalaluddin Kashani was dismissed from the office of the qazi. 
Qazi Kabiruddin and Shaikh Muhammad Sharni left tire city m 

nervousness. . , 

Badruddin Sanqar was, however, not prepared to pass his clays m 


32 Ibid,, 192. 
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obscurity of Badaun. Within four months he returned to Delhi 
and was immediately thrown into prison. Subsequently, he and 
Saiyyid Tajuddin Ali Musawi were both put to death. The murder of 
these nobles frightened other amirs and a gulf began to develop be¬ 
tween them and the Sultan. The wazir exploited the situation to dee 
pen discontent against the Sultan. 

To contemporaries the most significant event of Bahrain's reign 
was tlie evacuation of Lahore by Ikhtiyaruddin Qaraqash on 16 
jannuli II 639/22 December 1241, and its sack by the Mongols on the 
following day .33 It was a hideous fact but contemporaries overrated 
its significance. We have to set it in its proper perspective. 

The conquest of northern India was never a Mongol objective till 
Dawa and Qaidu formed their short-lived empire during the Khalji 
period. During the reign of Ogatai (1227-41) all the resources of 
the Mongol empire in men and material, which were after all not 
unlimited, were used for an advance in eastern Europe. Still plunder¬ 
ing was a regular source of income for the Mongol empire and its 
officers had complete discretionary power in the matter. 

When Jalaluddin Mankbarni said farewell to Afghanistan, he left 
the region in charge of Malik Saifuddin Hasan and his Qarligh fol¬ 
lowers; and Saifuddin established his unstable regime over Kirman 
(the former capital of Yalduz), Ghazni and Bunyan.34 All these places 
had been subjected to plunder and massacres under the supervision 
of Ogatai himself, but the industry of the countryside peasantry may 
have produced something still. Seeing no other alternative, Saifuddin 
Qarligh submitted to the Mongols, paid a tribute and accepted 
Mongols shuhnas as residents’ at his court; and the same policy was 
followed by the maliks of Ghur and Khurasan. Meanwhile Malik 
Tajuddin Niyaltigin, a Khwarazmian officer, had made himself power¬ 
ful in Sistan and the Mongols besieged him in the ark (fort) of Sistan 
for nineteen months (1228-29); the garrison died of a strange epidemic 
which killed its victims in three days, and the few who survived the 
epidemic and the long siege were killed by the Mongols.35 This was 
roughly the situation in the region to the north-west of India at the 
time of Ogatai’s accession. 

Oudarwarta, the chief Mongol commander, died during the siege 
of Sistan, and Tair Bahadur, who had shown considerable valour 

33 Ibid., 195. But elsewhere (396) he puts the sack of Lahore in Jamadi I a.h. 639. 

34 It is impossible to identify Bunyan aud Kirman with any existing places; they 
seem to have disappeared or else their names have been changed. It is impossible to 
accept Raverty s contention that ‘Binan was in the Salt Range; Minhaj definitely 
implies that it was somewhere in Afghanistan. 

35 Ibid., 388-91, 
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he operations, was appointed by Ogatai in his place. We may 
sately assume that Tair Bahadur had large discretionary powers and 
complete control of his subordinates; nevertheless, he had to depend 
upon his own resources. So we find him doing nothing for some years. 
But in a.h. 637 (1239*40) he summoned ail his forces and sudden¬ 
ly attacked. Saifuddin Qarligh; Saifuddin was defeated and left 
Ghazni, Kinnan and Bunyau in the hands of Mongol agents 
{gumashtas) and fled towards Multan and Sind. 36 

The Mongol conquest of Lahore has been referred to by Minhaj 
at several places, but his detailed description is as follows. 37 

In the. year a.h. 639 (12 July 1241-42) it was decided that the 
Mongol armies should march on Lahore. Muizzuddin Bahram was 
king of Delhi, Kabir Khan Ayaz was governor of Multan and Malik 
Ikhtiyaruddin Qaraqash was governor of Lahore. When Tair Bahadur, 
who was controller ( mutasarrif ) of Herat and Badghiz, and other 
noyans, who were controllers of Ghur, Ghazni, Garmsir and Tukharis- 
tan, reached the bank of the Indus, Kabir Khan, in order to maintain 
his dignity put the chatr (canopy) over his head, collected his soldiers 
and prepared for a holy war (as an independent ruler). When this 
news reached the camp of the Mongols, their determination to march 
on Lahore was confirmed and they reached the gates of the city. 

There were neither provisions nor arms at Lahore nor any unity 
of hearts among its citizens. Many of the inhabitants were merchants, 
who had travelled in tire northern regions, like Khurasan and Turkis- 
tan, during the Mongol regime, and out of regard for their future 
welfare every one of them had obtained a security tablet ( paiza ) from 
the Mongol authorities. Owing to this (false) sense of security, they 
did not help Malik Qaraqash in defending the fort-walls or fighting 
die Mongols. As the Turkish and Ghurid amirs were afraid of Bahram 
Shah, they would not collect together and no timely help could reach 
Lahore from Delhi. The struggle before the gates of Lahore continued 
for a long time; the Mongols placed -munjaniqs round the Lahore fort 
and smashed its ramparts. Malik Qaraqash fought to the limits of his 
capacity, but he knew of the differences of opinion among the citizens, 
and the qazis and other distinguished men, whom he appointed to 
protect the rampart, were guilty of gross negligence. Qaraqash con¬ 
cluded that it was beyond his power to protect the city and that the 
affair would end in disaster. So under the pretext of making a night- 
attack, he came out of the city (on 16 Jamadi II 639/22 December 
1241), broke through the Mongol army by a sudden onslaught and 



.36 Ibid., 392. 

37 Ibid., 392-90. 
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'■d tor Delhi. But in the darkness of the night Qaraqaslta 
i was separated from him, and some of his followers slipped 
down from their horses in the tumultuous darkness and hid diemselves 
among the graveyards or in deep caverns. Many of his soldiers and 
persons from his own Jwram were killed.’ 

Next day when the citizens and the remaining soldiers of the 
Lahore garrison came to know of Qaraqash’s flight, they were quite 
broken hearted. The Mongols captured the city and began their 
massacres in every muhatta. The inhabitants had no alternative but to 
fight back. Minhaj tells us of two groups, one led by the kotwal, 
Aqsanqar, and the other led by Dindar Muhammad, the atnir-i akhur, 
who fought as long as breath remained in their bodies. Aqsanqar 
came face to face with Tair Bahadur and each inflicted a mortal spear- 
wound on the otlier so that Tair went to hell while Aqsanqar hurried 
to paradise. Minhaj asserts that the Mongol loss was heavy. About 
30,000 to 40,000 horsemen and at least 80,000 horses were killed. 
‘There was no one in the Mongol camp who had not suffered from a 
wound of spear, sword or arrow; many of their bahadurs and noyans 
were sent to hell.’ 

To the surprise of every one die Mongols retreated after the sack 
of Lahore. Then the Khokars and other tribesmen came to the city to 
find if anything worth seizing had been left. But they were put to the 
sword by Qaraqash who had returned. While flying from Lahore he 
had hidden gold-ingots and other state-treasure at a well-marked 
place under the water of the Ravi; it was not discovered by the 
Mongols and he got if all back. ‘On the second day after the Mongol 
conquest of Lahore, merchants from Khurasan and Trans-Oxiana 
brought the news that Ogatai was dead.’38 The Ycisas of the Mongols 
demanded that all campaigns must stop at the death of the Qa-an. 
The central government of the Mongols came, in accordance with the 
Yasas, under the control of Ogatai’s senior widow, Turakina Khatun, 
till the election of the next Qa-an. Minhaj is not correct in stating that 
Mongol custom required all campaigns to stop for a year and a half 
(which the Mongols consider equal to three years) after the death of 
the Qa-an, but tliat was probably the accepted opinion at Delhi. 

Kabir Khan Ayaz had repudiated his allegiance to Delhi, but he 
died in a.h. 639 (1241-42), apparently soon after the sack of Lahore. 
He was succeeded by his son, Tajuddin Abu Bakr Ayaz. Tajuddin was 
a brave fighter; he defeated the Qarlighs several times before the gate 
of Multan and is said to have brought the whole of Sind under his 


38 Ibid., 235-33. 



control. But he was destined to die young and with him the short¬ 
lived Ayazi dynasty of Sind disappeared. 

Sultan Muizzuddin considered this an opportune moment to 
demand fresh expressions of loyalty and allegiance from the leaders 
of the people. He assembled them in the Qasr-i Safed and asked 
Minhajus Siraj to address them. A seasoned orator and preacher as 
Minhaj was, he soon moved the people to a pitch that they pledged 
their allegiance anew to the Sultan, Muizzuddin, however, could not 
enjoy their fealty for long. His excessive devotion to a religious eccen¬ 
tric, Ayyub, at whose instance he threw Qazi Shamsuddin of Mihr 
under the feet of an elephant, alienated the sympathies of the people 
and made them definitely hostile to him. 

The Sultan despatched Malik Qutbuddin Hasan Ghuri and 
Khwaja Muhazzabuddin, along with other amirs, to check the advance 
of the Mongols and guard the north-western frontier. When the royal 
forces reached the bank of the Bias, Khwaja Muhazzabuddin sent a 
secret message to the Sultan saying; ‘These amirs and Turks will 
never become obedient. It is advisable that an edict be issued by 
your Majesty directing myself and Qutbuddin Hasan to destroy all the 
amirs and Turks by readily available methods so that the country may 
be clear (of them).’ it was a master stroke of duplicity for enraging the 
Turkish nobles against the Sultan. Muizzuddin, without giving to all 
aspects of the matter the careful consideration it deserved, wrote an 
edict to this effect and despatched it to the camp. Muhazzabuddin’s 
trick was successful. He showed the edict to the Turkish amirs, who in 
their extreme anger even pledged themselves to Sultan Mu'izzuddin’s 
dethronement at the suggestion of Muhazzabuddin. As soon as the 
Sultan came to know of this insurrection of the amirs, he sent Shaikhul 
Islam Saiyyid Qutbuddin to pacify the army. Shaikhul Islam, how¬ 
ever, changed his mind when he reached the rebel camp, and not only 
expressed his sympathy with the amirs but returned to the capital 
with the rebellious army. Minhajus Siraj and some other ulama were 
asked to allay the sedition and bring round the rebellious army, but 
all their persuasions failed. Hostilities went on from February to May 
1242. and there were considerable casualties on both sides. According 
to Minhaj, it was due to the evil influence of a farrash, Fakhruddin 
Mubarak Shah Farrukhi, over the Sultan that no amicable settlement 
could be arrived at. Minhajus Siraj himself was assailed for his sup¬ 
port to the Sultan. Khwaja Muhazzabuddin hired assassins and paid 
them 3,000 jitals in order to attack him, but he was saved by his 
slaves. 

On 8 Ziqatl 639/10 May 1242, the amirs and the Turks occupied 
the town and imprisoned Muizzuddin Bahrain Shall. On the 13th of 
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:ine month he was put to death. The total period of his reign was 
years, one month and a half. 
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Malik Izzuddin Balban Kishlu Khan (sometimes referred to as 
Balban-i Buzurg or the elder Balban) was one of the most ambitious 
of the Turkish slave-officers. He claimed to be the leader of the rebels, 
and'since his troops entered Delhi on the first day of the capitulation 
of the city, he took advantage of that fact to capture the royal residence 
of Iltutmish, which our authorities refer to as the Daulat Khana, but 
which seems to have consisted of two palaces, the Qasr-i Safed and 
the Qasr-i Firuzah. Having taken possession of the palaces, Kishlu 
Khan mounted the throne and ordered himself to be proclaimed king. 
The Turkish slave-officers had killed two successors of Iltutmish and 
were about to kill the third. But they were not prepared either for 
a change of dynasty or for recognizing the legality of the way in which 
Kishlu Khan had seized the throne—i.e. merely by seizing the palaces 
and without the consent of his Turkish fellow-officers. The rebel nobles, 
such as Ikhtiyaruddin, governor of Kuhram, Tajuddin Sanjar Qutlucp 
Nusratuddin Itmar and other amirs met at the mausoleum of Iltutmish. 
Kishlu Khan had been proclaimed king only once when they ordered 
the proclamation to stop. Kishlu realizing his weakness joined the 
other nobles and gave up his claim to the throne in return for one 
elephant and the governorship of Nagaur. 

The nobles then set free three Shahzadas—- Nasiruddi&, Jalaluddin 
and Alauddin Mas ud—and took them from the Qasr-i Safed (White 
Palace) to the Qasr-i Firuzah (Turquoise Palace) in the Daulat Khana. 
They proclaimed Alauddin Masud, son of Ruknuddin Firuz Shah, as 
king aiid called upon the people to accept him. The next item on 
their programme was the distribution of central offices and iqtas. 
Malik Qutbuddin Hasan Ghuri was appointed naib-i mamlakat and 
Khwaja Muhazzabuddin Nizamu! Mulk was made wazir and Malik 
Ikhtiyaruddin Qaraqash was appointed amir-i hajib. Qazi Imaduddin 
Muhammad Shafurqani replaced Minhajus Siraj as Head Qazi. 3 ^ 


39 It was the policy of our author, Minhaj, to keep on good terms with all parties, 
but it was not possible for him to remain in office during Nluhazzabuddin’s regime. He 
tells us that he resigned the office of the Chief Qazi four days-after the fall of Delhi, 
and though Mahazzabuddin had been killed, Shafurqani could not be dismissed. So on 
9 Rajab a.h. 640 (2 January 1243) our author started for his two years’ journey to 
Lakhnauti. He expresses his gratitude to Tajuddin Qutluq, the governor of Badaun, 
and to Qamruddin Qiran Tamar Khan, Ihe governor of Awadb. Izzuddin Tughril 
Tughan Khan, the governor of Lakhnauti, had invaded Kara with liis army and boats. 
Under a normal government this would have meant high treason. But that was not 
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i h«sk appointments apart, adjustments were also made in the iqtas 
and assignments held by some important maliks Nagaur Mandor 


and Aimer were assigned to Malik Izzuddin Balban Kishlu Khan; 
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Badaun was made over to Malik I ajuddxn Sanjai ytui lu(|. 

Khwaja Muhazzabuddin, inordinately ambitious as he was, 
assumed considerable power and authority. He establishedla naubat 
and put an elephant at his door. He also appropriated koil to his 
iota He had incited the Turkish amirs against Bahrain Shah but now 
he deprived them of all power. He should have known better the 
persons he was dealing with; the Turkish slave-officers treated each 
other like brothers—as the case of Kishlu Khan had shown but they 
would tolerate no nonsense from a Tazik. So on 2 Jamadi I 640/28 
October 1242 they united to slay him in the army-camp on the plain 
before the city by the side of Hauz Rani (Ram lank). I he office of 
the wazir was then entrusted to Sadrul Mulk Najmuddin Abu Bakr; 
Rahauddin Balban, who had got Hansi for liis iqta after the fall of 
Delhi, was appointed amir-i ha jib and Malik Qaraqash, the former 
amir-i hafib s was sent to Bayana as its governoi. _ 

Bahauddin Balban, who obtained the title of Tlugh Khan and the 
post of naib-i mamlakat, including the complete command of the 
army on 7 October 1249, was one of the later additions to the lur- 
kish slave-officers of Ututmish. We know nothing for certain about 
his origin. During the turmoil of the Mongol invasion he was brought 
from Turkistan to Baghdad and purchased by Khwaja Jamaluddm 
Basri. Jainaluddin brought him along with other Turkish saves y 
way of Gujarat to Delhi in a.h. 630 (1232-33). According to Mmhaj 
Iltutmish purchased all the other Turkish slaves on account of 
Bahauddin Balban and after some time appointed him to the post of 
khasudar. Among the Turkish slave-officers of huha he also met his 
uterine brother, Saifuddin Aibek, who later on got the title of Kashi 
Khan; his father’s brother’s son, Nusratuddm Sher Khan had also 
been purchased by Iltutmish. This is the only group of blood-rela¬ 
tions which we find among the known Turkish slave-officeis. 


Miuhafs concern. Togl.au gave him a right royal reception and took him to Lakhnauti, 
H„ wm to return to Delhi under strange circumstances. , . , 

40 On the principle that gratitude is a necessary virtue, 
biography of his patron at the end of his Tabaqa on ^ So faffier rf 
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ag the reign o£ Ruknuddin Firuz, Ulugh Khan fled to Hindustan 
with some other Turks and was captured and thrown into prison. 
During the reign of Raziya, he was again appointed khasadar and 
later on became amir-i shikar. The reign of Bahram Shah brought 
him the office of amir-i akhur. Malik Badruddin Sanqar Rumi, who 
was amir-i hajih at the time, took a paternal interest in him; Bahaud- 
din Balban was appointed to the iqta of Rewari and sent there. 
When the officers besieged Bahram Shah in Delhi, Balban surpassed 
all Turkish and Tazik rebels in the courage he displayed. His imme¬ 
diate reward was the governorship of Hansi; after the murder of 
Muhazzabuddin he was appointed amir-i hafib. 

Since die wazir did not count and the post of naib-i mamlakat 
seems to have vanished for the time-being, Bahauddin Balban had 
no rival at the court' and he could guide the young Sultan as he 
thought best, ft is necessary to examine the character and policy of 
the politician who was, with one short interval, to be the power 
behind the throne for the next quarter of a century and the Sultan 
of Delhi for two decades. Since he won no great battle and designed 
no classic campaigns, like Alauddin Khalji, we cannot list him among 
India’s organizers of victory. Since to the very end of his life he 
retained all the prejudices and shortcomings of the Turkish slave- 
aristocracy, to which he belonged, and looked with great contempt 
at the children of the soil, we cannot class him among the great rulers 
of India. After all, there is no great or good work we can remember 
him by. But though extremely ambitious, he was gifted with wisdom, 
foresight and caution—specially with caution, for while doing nothing 
gieat oi good, he never took a false step. The fate of Ikhtiyaruddirt 
Aitigin had been a sufficient warning of the dangers that lay in the 
attempt at a rapid climb to power. Balban would proceed differently. 

due care that the fabrication should be discovered by careful readers. Karbat Khan 
who owed his appointment as iqtadar of Awadh to Ulugh Khan, is quoted as Minimis 
authority; but since Karbat Khan had been dead for over a decade, no reference to 
him by contemporaries would be possible. In a biographical note (No. 15) on Karbat 
Khan in the same Tabaqa, Minhaj definitely says that he was a Qipchaq (North 
Caspian) Turk; if so, he would have no means of knowing the conditions of Turkistan. 
The statement that Balban s cousins were ruling as chiefs in Turkistan in a.d. 1260 
really confesses that the author is fabricating a legend. 

Isami (173), who knew that Sultan Ghiyasuddin Balban was to annihilate the 
dynasty of his master, credits Iltutmish with insight into the future and says that he 
refused to purchase Balban owing to the mischievous ambition that was visible on his 
face. But the wazir, Junaidi, purchased him on behalf of the Sultan and Iltutmish 
accepted this as a decision of fate. Balban was first assigned duty in the royal stables, 
but there was a protest from the Turkish officers on the ground that this duty was 
too degrading for one of them and Balban's status was raised. 
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i ic would build up a party of his own among the 1 urkish officers, who 
dominated the court and controlled the provinces, and then wait 
patiently for what the future had in store. But if Bahauddin Balban 
formed a party of his own, an opposition party was also sure to appear. 
Minhaj does not try to hide the fact that his success excited the 
resentment of his peers. The political status ( kov-i daulcit) of Ulugh 
Khan rose so that other maliks began to envy his good fortune and 
the thorns of jealousv began to pierce their hearts. But God had 
decided that he would be greater than others; so while their jealousy 
increased, the fragrance of the aloes-wood of his power also increased 

in the censer of time.' 41 , . 

Alauddin Mas ud is praised bv all historians for appointing with 
the consent of all the maliks ami amirs’ his uncle’s sons 42 Jalaluddin 
and Nasirudin, to the governorships of Kanauj and Bahraich respec¬ 
tively on 1 Shawwal a.h. 640 (24 March 1243). There was, however, 
another aspect of the affair. Two shakzadas of the family of Iltutmisb 
were now available as 'alternatives to the Sultan, if need arose, 
Balban was to derive the greatest advantage from this fact, though 
all Turkish officers agreed in the matter. 

Meanwhile there were troubles both in the east and the west of 

the kingdom. , 

When Iltutmish dismissed Malik Alauddin Jani from the governor¬ 
ship of Lakhnauti, he appointed to that high post a slave of his, 
Saifuddin Aibek, whom he had purchased from the heirs of Ikhtivar- 
uddin Chust Qaba and given the title of 'Yaghan Tut’. ‘Yaghan Tut 
who had been governor of Bihar, moved on to Lakhnauti, and Malik 
Izzuddin Tughril Tughan Khan, another Turkish slave-officer, was 
appointed to Bihar.43 When ‘Yaghan Tut’ died in a.h. 631 (7 October 
1233-24), Iltutmish appointed Tughan Khan to succeed him. 

After the death of Iltutmish, Aibek Aur Khan, a brave but hasty 
Turk, who was muqta of (the city of) Lakhnauti, fought a battle witn 
Tughan Khan, but was slain by an arrow-shot of the latter. This 
brought both sides of Lakhnauti, one known as Ral on the side of 
Lahkot and the other known as Birand on the side of Deokot, within 
the control of Tughan Khan.’ 44 Tughan sent his messengers to Raziya 
and was distinguished by the grant of a chatr (canopy) and the red 


41 Minhaj, 286. Minhaj only refers to our hero as Bahauddin Ulugh Khan Balban; 
the title of ‘Ghivasuddin’ was taken by Balban at his accession and is not used by 

42 ^Reading har dti bani ‘amam (two uncle’s sons) for har dn'am (both uncles) in 
the printed text of Minhaj, 109, 

43 Ibid., Tabaqa 22, No. 5. 

44 Ibid-, 248. 
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anew Tughan got plenty of spoils bv plundering Tirhut, but he 
sent presents to Delhi and remained loyal during the reign of Bahram 

Shah. . 

‘But at the beginning of the reign of Alauddin Masud, Tughan s 
adviser ( kad-khuda ), Bahandri Hilal Saudani, advised him to capture 
the territories of Awadh, Kara, Manikpur and even to entertain 
higher ambitions/ In days gone by when Tughan was amir-i akhur, 
Otutmish had appointed Malik Qamruddin Qiran Tamar Khan as his 
deputy (i.e. as naib-i amir-i akhur). This had led to an intense hatred 
between them. On the death of Nusratuddin Taisi, Raziya had 
appointed Tamar governor of Awadh, and Tughan s movements 
against the territories of the sultanat may have been due to his hatred 
of Tamar; but he was unable to achieve anything and went back to 
Lakhnauti. 

About 1243 the Bai of Jajnagar, Nara Sinha I, began to molest 
the frontiers of Lakhnauti. Tughan marched into the territory of 
Jajnagar or Orissa and got defeated on 17 April 1244, at a place 
which Minhaj (who was present) calls ‘Katanink Tughan Khan 
appealed to Delhi for help and Tamar Khan was ordered to march 
to his assistance. Next year the Oriva army took the offensive. They 
slew Karimuddin Laghiri, the miiqta of Lahkot and a number of 
Musalmans and reached the gates of Lakhnauti on 17 April 1244. 
But just then fast messengers brought the news that help was com¬ 
ing from Delhi and the Oriva army retreated. 

Tamar fought a battle outside Lakhnauti with Tughan, whom he 
had been sent to support, and succeeded in driving Tughan into the 
city. Tughan asked our historian, Minhaj, to settle terms of peace. It 
was arranged that Tughan would hand over the province of Lakh¬ 
nauti to Tamar and go back to Delhi with the officers who had been 
sent with Tamar. They reached Delhi on 23 July 1244; Tughan was 
well received and appointed to the vacant governorship of Awadh. 
Two great provinces of the sultanat had changed hands, and the 
central government had no control over the matter. Both Tamar and 
Tughan died on the same night about two years later 45 

The affairs in the west were managed better. Kabir Khan had 


45 For biographies of Tuglian and Tamar, see Minhaj, Tahaqa 22. Minhaj could 
not be reappointed to his old post because it was not vacant, but he was appointed 
Director of the Nasiriah College with the power of managing all its endowments; 
simultaneously he could be appointed qazi of Gwalior, for the simple reason that 
Gwalior was not within the empire; but what endeared him to the public were his 
sermons (tazkh) in the Jama Mosque of Dehli. Years later Shaikh Nizarnuddin Auliya 
expressed' his appreciation of these sermons. His appointment to the two posts was 
due to the recommendations of Bahaudclin Balban, 
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declared himself independent at Uehch. But neither he nor his & 

Abu Bakr were destined to enjoy their independence obtained 
through treason to the Delhi sultanat. After Abu Balers death, Uchch 
had been in charge of a khwaja-sera, Aqsanqar who was amir-idad, 
and the kotwal, Mughisuddin It was natural tot 
Mongol general, should march to the capita of this disorganized 
principality, which had cast off the yoke of Delhi ut^ a no 
its own in a.h. 643 (1245-46). It was even more natural that tile sur 
vivine officers of the Ayazi dynasty should once more desire to come 
under ^protection J the Delhi sultanat. Though other amirstweg 
hesitant, Balhan was firm in advising the Sultan to march against 
the Mongols. His plan was not to fight but to cameManfertah to fiy 
back bv various tricks. And in this he succeeded. On o Shaban 
a.h. 643 (27 December 1245) when the Indian army had reached the 
Ravi at Lahore, news was brought that the Mongols bad msed he 
siege of Uchch and were flying back after setting free them H 
and Muslim captives. The Delhi army marched up to the nvex Sodra 
and reached Delhi again on 12 Zil Hij a.h. 643 (30*Apr.l 1246). This 
campatan brought back Lahore, which had lost its importance to 
Se tSfe-being along with Uchch and Multan within the Mu 
sultanat It Jo brought Bahauddin Balhan to the forefront. But he 
^conscious of the jealousy of his fellow Turkish 
in the next step he took-the conspiracy to replace SuUan Akudd^ 
Masud bv Nasimddin Mahmud-he managed to cany all senior 
Turkish officers with him and asked nothing for himselt. 

Minhaj who had praised Alauddin at his accession as an esteem- 
able prince, now changes his attitude*, express the new thoughts of 
his patron. ‘During the last campaign, he tells us, 

‘ body of worthless people had obtained access to vti an 


Alaudl l 3^ SR him to'Tmclesirable potior. He 
began to arrest and kill the maliks and was determined on Ai^ 
III former praiseworthy qualities were changed an ^ e t( T_ 
enjoyments, pleasures and hunting to such an extent that.Rbeg^ 
to affect the work of the government and the affairs o€ _tf»e sta^e 
were totallv neglected. All maliks and amirs by common agree 
ZJ SS letters to Sultan Nasimddin and asked htm to 

come to Delhi.' 46 , , 

- ' of four 


‘On 23 Muharram a.h. 644 (10 June 1246) after a reign 
years, a month and a i«Y. 

where he met the mercy of Cod. Un me same ua 
ascended the throne. 


IV. SULTAN NASIRUDDIN MAHMUD 
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GENEALOGY 

Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud was the grandson of Shamsuddin 
Iltutmish, and not his son, as is often erroneously stated. Isami, 
whose ancestors were officers of the Delhi court, is very clear about 
the matter: ‘When Shahzada Nasiruddin, son of Iltutmish, the con¬ 
queror of Hind, died at Lakhnauti, he left a son who was born after 
his death.’ 1 2 Ferishta speaks in the same strain. ‘The name of the 
eldest son of Sultan Shamsuddin Iltutmish was Nasiruddin. After he 
(Shahzada Nasiruddin) had died in the territory of Lakhnauti, this 
son (Sultan Nasiruddin), who was Shahzada Nasiruddin’s youngest 
son, was born. Out of love (for his deceased son) Iltutmish gave him 
the same name and strove to educate him/2 Iltutmish obviously 
wanted the young baby to be considered his son and not his grandson 
for dynastic reasons; so we should not be surprised at the fact that he 
was called the son (ihn) of Iltutmish all his life. Minhaj writes: 
‘Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud, son of the Sultan, partner ( qasirn) of the 
Amirul Mumhiin, was born after the death of (Shahzada) Nasiruddin 
at Delhi. Iltutmish gave him the name and title of his eldest son and 
sent his mother to live in a palace in the village of Loni, so that she 
may bring him up there/ 3 Sultan Iltutmish could not have put away 
his wife for bearing him a son. Nasiruddin Mahmud’s mother mar¬ 
ried a Turkish officer, Qutlugh Khan; this could hardly have been 
possible for a widow of Iltutmish. 

ACCESSION, POLICY AND CHARACTER 

We do not know when Nasiruddin was taken from the Loni 
palace to be interned in the Daulat Khana; if his government of 
Bahraich was good, the credit must go to the officers in charge, for 
he was too young to govern a district. Born in 1229, he must have 
been sixteen or seventeen when the Turkish maliks invited him to 
Delhi. His mother gave out that he was sick and that she was taking 
him to the capital for treatment. She put him in her own litter during 
the day, but at night he put on a veil and rode on a horse. So 

1 Isami {Dr. Mehdi Hasan’s edition), 140. 

2 Ferishta, I. 70. Ferishta obviously implies that Shahzada Nasiruddin had left 
other sons also. Shahzada Jalaluddin, to whom references are made hereafter, was 
probably a step-brother of Sultan Nasiruddin, 

3 Minhaj, 201-2. 
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accompanied by a few horsemen and footmen he reached Delhi as 
soon as possible and only those involved in the conspiracy knew of 
lis coming. On 23 Muharram 644/27 May 1246 he ascended the 
throne at the Qasr-i Sabz; two days later he held a durbar in the 
audience hall of Qasr-i Firuzah and the people pledged allegiance to 
him. 

Sultan Nasiruddin is generally painted as a man of saintly disposi¬ 
tion, who had little interest in political or administrative affairs, 
being all the time devoted to prayers and religious observances.^ 
This assessment ignores the basic facts of his life. A deeper analysis 
of the pulls and pressures of the time leads us to the conclusion that 
if he turned to religious devotions and rites, it was to escape from 
the terrors of political life. He was essentially political in outlook, 
and that he could keep his head on his shoulders for twenty years 
under these circumstances is no mean compliment to his political 
tact and adroitness. 

During the decade that had passed since Iltutmish’s death (1236- 
46) four princes of the royal dynasty had been placed on the throne 
and then deposed and put to death. It was a warning to the young 
man of sixteen; the Shamsi maliks were his sole support; they were 
also his only source of danger. He was prepared to obey them for he 
had no other choice. 'He sought the goodwill of the leaders of the 
army,’ Isami tells us, and was from his heart the well-wisher of 
every one of them.’The surrender was absolute. He expressed no 
opinion without their prior permission; he did not move his hands or 
feet except at their order. He would neither drink water nor go to 
sleep except with their knowledge/ This led at least to one good 
result. ‘He reigned (or seemed to reign) like a free man and not like 
the (previous) harassed Shahzadas.’^ So long as the Shamsi maliks 

4 Minhaj attributes to the king every martini, administrative and religious virtue 
he can think of, but the following sentence with which he ends his praises proves 
that he did not wish us to take him seriously. "According to the unanimous opinion of 
contemporaries (these virtues) were not found in any sultan of the post or in any of 
the emperors (muhik) of ancient times." (207). Minhaj had to praise both his patrons; 
so we find him giving the title of "Sultan" to Bahauddin Balban and of Sultanus 
Salab'n" to Nasiruddin Mahmud. In the fifteenth year of the reign Minhaj remarks: 
‘Though according to the Traditions of the Prophet, Ulugh Khan has the status of a 
father with reference to the king, he fa more obedient and submissive than a thousand 
newly-purchased slaves." (320). 

5 Isami, unlike Minhaj, does not talk as if there were two sovereigns and the 
picture he gives is sufficiently clear. T have heard", he says, "that Ulugh Khan served 
the king and controlled all his affairs; the king lived in the palace and Ulugh Khan 
governed the empire." The long list of religious virtues attributed to Nasunddm by 
tradition fa first put together by Isamt. The Sultan took nothing from the public 
revenue but earned his livelihood by making copies of the Quran and selling aiem 
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re united, Nasiruddin had no difficulty; he would sit on the 
throne and give the orders they recommended to him. But his diffi¬ 
culties would arise if the Shamsi maliks were broken into two nearly 
balanced parties and he would be risking his neck if he did not join 
the winning group. But in the early years of his reign his path was 
clear. Bahauddin Balban was the chief malik at the'capital and the 
Sultan just did what Balban asked him to do. Among other things it 
was Balban s policy to take the royal standards (which included the 
Sultan) for a campaign every winter against the Mongols, indepen¬ 
dent Hindu chiefs or rebellious maliks. Minhaj recounts the events 
year bv year for the first fifteen years and it will be convenient for 
us to do the same with some necessary digressions. 

FIRST REGNAL YEAR, 644 (19 MAY 1246-47) 

Bahauddin Balban decided on a military demonstration on the 
north-western frontier. There was no enemy to fight, but the Khokar 
chief had acted as a guide to the Mongols, ‘for the simple reason that 
the government of Delhi was unable to protect the Indus frontier'. 
The royal standards started from Delhi in Rajab (November/ 
December 1246) and the Ravi was crossed on 10 March 1247. The 
royal standards remained at the Sodra river, but Bahauddin Balban 
was sent forward to plunder the Salt Range (Koh-i Jud) and the 
precincts of Ninduna. He reached the Indus but bad to return as no 
cultivated village or town had been left anywhere and no provisions 
could be obtained for the army. The Sultan started back from the 
Sodra on 15 March 1247. Balban and his troops probably returned 
later. 

SECOND REGNAL YEAR, 645 (8 MAY 1247-48) 

There was a civil war among the Mongols; so Bahauddin Balban 
decided on a campaign in the Doab. A fort called Talsindah, built 
by a Hindu chief in the Kanauj district, was taken after a stiff fight. 
The royal standards reached Kara on 17 March 1248. From here 
Balban was sent against a Hindu chief, whose name is incorrectly 
written as Dulki wa Mulki. ‘He was a ran a in the territory between 

secretly. He was one of the chosen people of God, always absorbed in thoughts of 
Allah... Some people say he was a saint, while others put him among the prophets... 

I have heard so many good things of this famous king that I cannot recount them all.’ 
(150-1). 

We have no business to question the sincerity of Nasiruddin’s religious devotions; 
where Isami after the passage of a century saw so much smoke, there must have been 
some fire. But no one claims that Nasiruddin, like the Umayyad Caliph Umar II, con¬ 
sidered administrative matters on the basis of any religious principles or that he had 
any influence on the policy of the state. 



THIRD REGNAL YEAR 


__and Kalinjar.’ The rana defended his place from morning 

to sunset and fled at night. What he could not take away fell into. 
Balban’s hands. The royal standards reached Delhi on 20 May 1248. 
Minhaj says that he wrote a short book of verse on the campaign, 
called Nasir-i Namah; and in reward for it the king gave him an 
annual in am (gift), which he had been getting regularly, and Balban 
gave him a village in Hansi, the income of which was 30,000 jitals. 
Jalaluddin Masud Shah, the king’s step-brother, who was the muqta 
of Kanauj, came to see him and was granted the iqtas of Sambhal and 
Badaun. But after some time a sudden fear seized him and he fled 
from Sambhal to Santurgarh in the Sirmur hills, where he could 
expect the protection of the rana of the place. 

Third recnal year, 646 (26 apbil 1248-49) 

The king did not go far, but Balban and the maliks were sent 
with a large army to attack Ranthambhor and to plunder the 
Kohpayah of Mewat and the territories of Bahar Deva, who was the 
greatest of the rais of Hindustan’. Minhaj’s account does not hide the 
fact that the campaign was a failure. Malik Bahauddin Aibek was 
killed by the Hindus at the foot of the Ranthambhor fort while 
Balban was fighting on another side. The discomfited army reached 
Delhi on 18 May 1249. 

Charges Were brought against the chief qazi of the empire, 
Tmaduddin Shafurqani, and he was dismissed from his post at the 
Qasr-i Safed on 29 March 1249; Qazi Jalal Kashani was appointed in 
his place on 11 June 1250. 

FOURTH REGNAL YEAR, 647 (16 APRIL 1249-5 0) 

There was, according to Minhaj, a general desire that the daughter 
of Bahauddin Balban should be the queen or tmlka-i jahan; so she 
was married to the king on 2 August 1249. The following appoint¬ 
ments were made on 16 October 1249. Bahauddin Balban was given 
the office of regent or naib-i mamlakat ‘with full power to control the 
army and the administration’, and in consonance with his new post 
his status was raised from that of a malik to that of a Khan. The title 
Ulugh Khan or Premier Khan was considered most appropriate. 
Ulugh’s younger brother, Saifuddin Aibek, who had formerly been 
arnir-i akhur, was appointed to the post of aniir-i hajib, now vacated 
bv Ulugh and enrolled among the Khans with the title of Kashli 
Khan. Malik Tajuddin Tabar Khan was appointed naib-i amir-i hajib 
and Alauddin Ayaz Raihani (son of the historian Minhaj) was ap¬ 
pointed naib-i vakildar. Ikhtiyaruddin Aibek Mui-daraz (of the long 
hair) was promoted from the post of naib-i amir-i akhur to that of 
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. These appointments along with others, which 
. has not recorded, must have made Ulugh Khan all-powerful at the 
centre. It was high time for his rivals to move also. His early achieve¬ 
ments, according to Minhaj, had made other (Turkish) maliks envious 
of him and the thorns of jealousy were rankling in their hearts. 6 

STRUGGLE OF IZZUDDIN BALBAN KISHLU KHAN 
WITH SHER KHAN , 

At the accession of Alauddin Masud, Izzuddin Balban Kishlu 
Khan 7 8 (also known as Balban-i Buzurg and Balban-i Zar, ‘Balban of 
the White Hair ) had given up his right to the throne, such as it was, 
in return for the territories of Nagaur, Mandor and the Siwaliks. 
When Ulugh Khan led Alauddin Masud and his forces to the fron¬ 
tier and drove away the Mongol Mankutah, he assigned Multan to 
Kishlu Khan, and Lahore and Tabarhinda (Bhatinda) to his own 
uncle's son, Malik Nusratuddin Sher Khan Sanqar. Ferishta, on the 
authority of Barani, credits Sher Khan with the construction of the 
forts of Bhatinda and Bhatnir.S Uehch, for the time-being, seems to 
have been left in the hands of the officers of the extinct. Avazi 
dynasty. 

Izzuddin Balban Kishlu Khan came to Delhi and demanded 
Uehch and Multan in return for Nagaur and the Siwaliks. The king 
acceded to his demand, but after seizing Uchch and Multan he refus¬ 
ed to hand over Nagaur, and, the Sultan and Ulugh Khan had to 
march againstrhim to secure his submission. 

Nasiruddin Hasan Qarligh, whose position as the successor of 
Jalaiuddm Mankbami had been extremely difficult, attacked Multan 
by way of Bunyan but died during the struggle. 9 Ilis followers, how¬ 
ever, kept his death a secret and succeeded in persuading Kishlu 
Khan to hand over Multan to them peacefully. When Kishlu found 
Dut their deception, it was too late, for the fort was in the hands of 
the Qarlighs. Sher Khan, however, succeeded in seizing the fort 
from the Qarlighs and put his own officers in charge of it. Kishlu 

6 Minhaj, Tabaqa 22 on the Turkish Maliks, No. 24, Biography of Ulugh Khan. 

7 To prevent confusion between the two Balbans, some medieval historians refer 
to Izzuddin Balban Kishlu Khan a3 Balban-i Buzurg or the senior Balban and to 
Bahauddin Balban Ulugh Khan (later Sultan Ghiyasuddin Balban) as Balban-i Khurd 
or the junior Balban. It is more convenient to refer to them by the titles they held as 
Kishlu Khan and Ulugh Khan. Izzuddin Balban Kishlu Khan must be carefully distin¬ 
guished from Ulugh Khan's younger brother, Saifuddin, who had the title of Kashli 
Khan.. 

8 Vol. I, 70. 

9 Bunyan is often referred to in the course of this reign. If was probably a town 
in Afghanistan, which has now disappeared. 
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by laying siege to Multan for two months in 1250 but his 
failure was complete. 10 Slier Khan then laid siege to Uchch; the 
garrison closed the gates and prepared to fight. But Kishlu Khan, 
who happened to be outside Uchch at the time, went straight to 
Sher Khan's camp, relying upon that tie of brotherhood among the 
Shamsi maliks, which demanded that they should deal fairly with 
each other ‘since they were of one family and of one “nest.”' Sher 
Khan treated him well but would not set him free till he had ordered 
his officers in Uchch to hand over the citadel to Sher Khan. When 
this had been done, Sher Khan allowed him to proceed to Delhi. 
Ulugh gave to Kishlu Badaun as his iqta. The Siwaliks in future years 
are referred to as the 'iqtas of Ulugh Khan. 

FIFTH AND SIXTH REGNAL YEARS, 

648-649 (5 april 1250-52) 

Qazi Jalaluddin Kashani died in February 1251, and on 81 July 
1251, Minhaj was appointed Head Qazi for a second time and also 
given the judicial government ( masnad-i hukumat) of Delhi. ‘On 25 
Sha*ban a.h. 649 (12 November 1251) the royal standards moved 
towards Gwalior, Chanderi, Narnol and Malwa. Malwa was nearly 
reached during this campaign. Jahar (Deva) of Ijar, the greatest rai 
of the region, who had five thousand horsemen and two lakhs of foot¬ 
men, was defeated and the fort of Narnol, which he had constructed, 
was conquered and destroyed/ It was a mere plundering raid and 
does not seem to have destroyed Jahar Deva’s power. 

The position at the end of 1250 was briefly as follows. The cen¬ 
tral government was under the control of Ulugh Khan as naib-i 
mamlakat and his younger brother, Kashli Khan, as amir-i hafib; the 
whole of Sind had come within the power of their cousin, Sher Kliari, 
while distant Lakhnauti was in the hands of an erratic and disloyal 
officer, Yuzbek Tughril Khan, for whose appointment Ulugh Khan 
had been responsible. Apart from his over-all control of the empire, 
Ulugh Khan had been assigned the territories of Hansi and the 
Siwaliks and some minor regions; Nagaur, taken from Izzuddin 
Balban Kishlu Khan, had been assigned to Ulugh Khan s younger 
brother, Saifuddin Kashli Khan. What then of the rights of other 

10 Minhaj tells ns that he received a letter from his sister, who was somewhere in 
Khurasan, telling him of her distress. The king and Ulugh Khan provided him with 40 
slaves and 100 ass-loads of goods to send to his sister. He had to proceed in the sum¬ 
mer of 1250 to arrange for their transport from Multan to Khurasan. He met Sher 
Khan somewhere on the Bias. On the day he reached Multan, Izzuddin Balban also 
arrived to besiege it. He had no alternative but to remain in Izzuddin s camp. ‘The 
heat was intense/ (290). 
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Turkish slave-officers? 11 Surely too much political power and terri¬ 
tory had been monopolized by one family group and its allies, and it 
' seemed to many Turkish officers that a readjustment was necessary. 

SEVENTH BEGNAL YEAR, 650 (14 MARCH 1252-53) 

The chief topic of the remaining nine years of Nasiruddin’s reign, 
of which Minhaj has left us an account, is tire struggle of the two 
groups of Turkish khans and maliks for power, and it is necessary to 
examine his approach to the problem. ‘Gratitude is a necessary 
virtue’, he says, and since he owed more to Ulugh Khan than to any 
one else, he naturally praises Ulugh Khan more than others. But he 
was under obligations to almost all Turkish maliks, and so far as 
possible he overlooks their crimes even when they amounted, as in 
the case of Sher Khan and Kishlu Khan, to an attempt to deflect the 
Mongol invasions from Persia and China to northern India. Further, 
since he proposed to publish his book during his life-time, he had to 
protect himself and the interests of his family against any unforeseen 
changes in the Turkish political regime. On the other hand, he was 
under no obligation to Imaduddin Raihan, an Indian political adven¬ 
turer, who had no following either among the Turkish officers or the 
public, and had been dead for about eight years when Minhaj 
brought his book to a close. The great maliks of the opposition party, 
though defeated, were still alive, and Minhaj had no desire to be 
unfair to them. But the dead Raihan could be blamed for all their 
faults and nobody was concerned to defend him. 

The chief opponent of Ulugh Khan was Husamuddin Qutlugh 
Khan, son of Alauddin Jani, Iltutmish’s governor of Bihar; he was 
considered by many to be the most senior of the Turkish maliks. 
Qutlugh’s chief supporter was his son-in-law, Azzuddin Balban Kishlu 
Khan, whom Sher Khan had deprived of his frontier provinces. The 
rest were trimmers, who were induced in the end to cast their lot 
with Ulugh Khan. It must be added that both parties realized that 
the position of the Turkish slave-officers in northern India was so 
insecure that they could not undertake the risk of a civil war/ 

EIGHTH REGNAL YEAR, 651 (3 MARCH 1253-54) 

‘On 22 Shawwal a.h. 650 (27 December 1252) the royal standards 
started in the direction of Ghazni and Lahore by way of Uchch and 
Multan. .. In this campaign all the maliks and khans of the provinces 
joined the royal standards. Qutlugh Khan from Bayana and Izzuddin 
Kishlu Khan from Badaun accompanied them till the Bias.’ The 




11 Ibid., 215-16. 
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object was not to fight an enemy but to solve a domestic problem. 
Minhaj tells us that Tmaduddin Raihan in secret changed the atti¬ 
tude of the Sultan and the maliks towards Ulugh Khan'. Whether he 
was commissioned for the enterprise by Qutlugh and Kishlu or offer¬ 
ed them his services on his own initiative cannot now be discovered. 
Rut he certainly could not have started the enterprise off his own bat. 
Minhaj says that an attempt to assassinate Ulugh failed. But this suspi¬ 
cion seems unfair. Till that time the idea of assassination as apolitical 
weapon had not entered the mind of either party; what the opposition 
wanted was an equitable distribution of posts and territories. 'Since 
they could not achieve what they wanted, they agreed together, 
came to the royal pavilion and requested: Ulugh Khan should 
go to his iqta? ’ The Sultan, who was then at Rohtak, ordered Ulugh 
Khan to depart and Ulugh Khan left for Hansi on the last day of 
Muharram a h. 651 (1 April 1253). 

In obeying peacefully the orders of the young Sultan of twenty- 
three, Ulugh Khan took the wisest course possible. Qutlugh, Kishlu 
and Raihan had got a temporary advantage, but the opinion of the 
Sharnsi maliks on second thoughts was sure to change in Ulugh’s 
favour. Raihan, according to Minhaj, insisted that Ulugh Khan 
should vacate Hansi and go to Nagaur so that the post of amir4 hajib 
along with the iqla of Hansi may be given to Shahzada Ruknuddin. 12 
Again Ulugh Khan obeyed. His younger brother, Kashli Khan, was 
deprived of the office of amir4 hajib and sent to govern the iqta of 
Kara. The post of wazir was assigned to Malik Muhammad Nizam 
Junaidi in June or July 1253. The post of Head Qazi was taken from 
Minhaj and given to Qazi Shamstiddin Bahraichi (22 September 
1253). Izzuddin Ralban Kishlu Khan became naib4 amir4 hajib; 
Raihan was appointed vakildar. 'All appointments made by Ulugh 
Khan were changed or overthrown and the stable condition of the 
government was upturned owing, to the improper judgement of 
Raihan/ Minhaj forgets to tell us what office or territory was given 
to Qutlugh Khan. Bahar Deva, the Rai of Ranthambhor—‘the great¬ 
est, noblest and highest of the rais of Hindustan—fought a battle 
with Ulugh Khan, but Ulugh won the battle and returned victorious 
to Nagaur. 

The problem of Slier Khan, who held die Sind provinces, still 
remained. ‘At the beginning of Shawwal (3 November 1253) the royal 
standards started for the conquest of Uehch, Tabarhinda and 
Multan/ But the Sultan remained on the Bias and an army was sent 
against Tabarhinda. Slier Khan, like his cousin, decided not to fight. 

12 He was the son of Sultan Nasiruddiu, and must have been a minor. 
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ft India and went to Mangu Qa-an. Minhaj assures us 
was received by Mangu with honours, but the Mongol high com¬ 
mand had already drawn up its extensive plans for expansion in 
China in the east and in Iran, Iraq, Syria and Egypt in the west. 
Slier Khan could not change these plans, but his going to the Mongol 
court rendered him unfit in all eyes for holding charge of India’s 
frontier provinces after he had returned from his futile mission. His 
Indian iqtas were assigned by the reigning group to Malik Arsalan 
Khan Sanjar in February 1254; Sher Khan’s officers seem to have 
offered no resistance. 

Concerning the party now in eclipse, it is best to let Minhaj 
describe it: 

The condition of the oppressed, who were subjected to dismissal 
and tyranny owing to the absence of Ulugh Khan and were driven 
to a corner, was like that of fish out of water and of the sick with¬ 
out sleep; from morn to night and night to mom they prayed to 
God that Ulugh Khan may return to power again, and that the 
darkness of Raihan may be turned into the sunlight of Ulugh 
Khan. The prayers of the distressed were accepted, and the vic¬ 
torious banners of Ulugh Khan moved towards the capital The 
reason for it was this. The maliks and officers of the court were 
either Turks of pure birth or high-born Taziks. Raihan was an 
unworthy eunuch from the tribes of Hindustan; nevertheless, he 
commanded high-born officers. All were offended and could not 
bear the disgrace any longer. Owing to the minions of Raihan it 
was impossible for the author for six months or more to come out 
of his house or go to the Juma prayers. What must have been the 
condition of others, every one of whom was a Turk, a world-con¬ 
quering malik and a commander accustomed to overthrowing his 
opponents?’!® 

The attitude of the Qutlugh-Kishlu group was probably more 
liberal towards the Indian Musalmans and the Hindu chiefs as some 
future events were to show. But this fact must have gone against them 
among the closed circle of Turkish slave-officers. In any case, Ulugh 
Khan, working from Nagaur, succeeded in winning over the majority 
of Turkish officers, including even those appointed by the Qutlugh- 
Kishlu group, to his side. The scales were no longer evenly balanced. 

NINTH REGNAL YEAR, 652 (21 FEBRUARY 1254-55) 

Towards the fag end of the winter the Sultan marched to the 
source of the Rahib or Ramganga. The Hindus of Katehr (Rohil- 

13 Ibid., Tabaqa 22, No. 24 (Biography of Ulugh Khan). 
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kliand), who had killed Raziul Mulk Izzuddin Damishi, were severe¬ 
ly punished. On 27 April 1254, the wizarat was given to Najinuddin 
Abu Bakr for a second time. 

After the rainy season news came of "the gathering of the maliks. 
In short, the (Turkish) maliks of Hindustan, from the territory of Kara 
and Manikpur and the city of Awadh, which is in the north, to 
Badaun, and from Tabarhitida, Sunam and Santana and the Siwaliks, 
requested Ulugh Khan to return to the capital. Arsalan Khan marched 
with his army from 1 Tabarhinda and Ban Khan from Sunam and 
Mansurpur. Ulugh Khan collected his army in Nagaur and the 
Siwaliks, and Jalaluddin Mas ud Shall joined them from Lahore. 
The\' moved towards the capital/ We are left to conclude that, in 
case no agreement was reached, Sultan Nasiruddin could be replaced 
bv his step-brother, Jalaluddin. 

' The Sultan, under Raihan’s guidance, moved from Delhi to 
Sunam while Ulugh Khan and the opposition maliks were at Tabar¬ 
hinda. Raihan, who had already put his neck in the noose, may have 
urged the Sultan to fight, but the Sultan and the I urkish maliks with 
him had no such intentions. The two armies in their movements took 
care not to come within fighting distance but to lemain near enough 
to negotiate. The Sultan’s attitude, if one may attempt to interpret it, 
was one of non-concern; the two Turkish parties must decide theit 
policy and he would accept any arrangement they desired. A number 
of amirs from the two sides began to talk of peace; the mischief- 
maker for both sides was Raihan/ t 

Minhaj tells us how the negotiations took place. ‘Qirrat Qimar, a 
special slave-officer of Ulugh Khan, came from his army. Husamud- 
din Qutlugh (Khan), the malik of the black banner famed for his age, 
was appointed to discuss every matter in full with him and Qutbud- 
din Hasan Ali (Ghuri)/ Both parties agreed that Raihan should be 
dismissed from the court and sent to govern Badaun. Qutlugh may 
have promised Raihan his personal protection, but both parties join¬ 
ed iu compelling him to leave the court. The other terms of the 
agreement are not given by Minhaj. It seems probable that Qutlugh 
Khan was promised the governorship of Awadh and Kishlu Khan his 
former iotas of Uchch and Multan; Ulugh Khan was to return to 
Delhi and hold his former post of naib-i mamldkat with full powers, 
and his control of the central policy left both opponents and neutrals 
at his mercy. ‘To complete the arrangement, Izzuddin Balban Kishlu 
Khan was sent to the camp of Ulugh Khan on 15 p^ember 2o , 
and Ban Khan Aibek Khitai came to the royal camp. On -9 Decem¬ 
ber Minhaj was commissioned to give the promises necessary to all 
opposition Turkish officers. Next day Ulugh khan and officers of 
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parties came and kissed the royal hands. Delhi was reached on 
21 January 1255. 

TENTH REGNAL YEAR, 65 3 (10 FEBRUARY 1255-56) 

Minhaj says that the new year began with a strange event in the 
hararn of the Sultan and no one knew of the secret 3 . But from what 
he proceeds to state this event could only have been the marriage of 
the Sultan s mother with Qutlugh Khan.H The mind of the Sultan 
was alienated from his mother, the Malka-i Jahan, and as she was 
the wife of Qutlugh Khan, they were assigned the ic/ta of Awadh and 
ordered to go there (16 February 1255)/ Minhaj was appointed 
Chief Qazi of the empire and given the judicial administration of 
Delhi for the third time (2 May 1250). 

The most shocking event at the court was the public assassina¬ 
tion of Malik Qutbuddin Hasan Ghuri at Ulugh Khans order. 
Minhaj was driven to utter an official lie, but Isami gives us the cor¬ 
rect facts. Isami’s grandfather, Izzuddin, who had brought him up 
under his fostering care, had been a sipah solar in Sultan Balban’s 
army, and his great grandfather, Zahiruddin Isami, was a vakUdar of 
Sultan Nasiruddin. A canopy or chatr in those days was one of the 
symbols of royal authority, and Ulugh Khan, returning to power 
once more, wanted Sultan Nasiruddin to hand over the royal chatr to 
him. He feigned to have fallen ill and did not come to the court for 
a few days. The Sultan became anxious and sent a hafib to inquire 
about his welfare. Ulugh Khan replied that he had fallen ill owing to 
his longing for the chatr , and that he wanted a white chatr with a 
willow-wand under it and a gold cup at the top in place of an eagle. 
The Sultan, whom circumstances had reduced to a nonentity, 
readily agreed to part with his chatr and humbly replied; I am pre¬ 
pared to part with my own chatr; do whatever you like/ The next 
day Ulugh Khan appeared in the court with a chatr over his head. 
I his horrified the old nobility, and Malik Qutbuddin^ Hasan Ghuri 
made some sarcastic remarks. Ulugh Khan was incensed and made 
up his mind to set an example by punishing the insolent malik. One 
day he brought some assassins with him, and when Qutbuddin Hasan 

14 It is difficult to guess the reasons for the lady's behaviour, for Qutlugh Khan 
was a man of advanced age. But a court dominated by Ulugh Khan and his daughter 
may not have been to her liking. 

15 Since the murder of Qutbuddin Hasan Ghuri was a well-known fact, Minhaj 
had to use his words with care and throw suspicions on the wrong quarters. ‘During 
Babi II they conveyed statements of Qutbuddin Hasan Ali, who had been naib i 
mamhikot, to the royal ear. Since these statements were against the royal wishes, jbe 
was arrested on 23 Rabi II a.ii. 653 (1 June 1255) and imprisoned and put to death/ 
( 220 ). 
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the palace for a formal court assembly, they tore him to 
pieces. The Sultan asked Ulugh Khan what the tumult was about. 
‘Do not be afraid of this noise", the latter replied. There was a thorn 
that was doing permanent injury to the garden of the kingdom; 
I ordered it to be torn up and thrown down from the royal roof. 
The king was deeply pained", Isami writes, ‘but he could say nothing 
in the presence of Ulugh Khan." 16 This is the first recorded political 
assassination of which Ulugh Khan was guilty. When the Chengizi 
Mongols attacked Firuz Koh, Qutbuddin Hasan, son of Ali, was the 
most senior prince of the Ghurid or Shansabani dynasty. Minhaj in 
his Tabciqa (Chapter) on the Mongols gives some account of his 
attempts to resist the Mongols and of his reaching India after man) 
hair-breadth escapes. Among the officers of the Delhi sultanat he was 
distinguished by his noble origin. He never took part in any intrigue, 
and was generally respected and trusted. Not being a Turkish slave- 
officer, he was unable to reach the status of a khan, but at the time 
of his assassination he held the iqta of Meerut, which was transferred 
to Kashii Khan. 

‘Malik Tajuddin Mah Peshani had been assigned Bahraich and for 
this reason he had been arrested and imprisoned by Qutlugh 
Khan. But Tajuddin set himself free by a manly trick, crossed the 
Ghagra on a boat and inarched against Bahraich with a few 
horsemen. Divine destiny had ordered the good fortune of the 
Turks to rise and of the Indians to decline. Raihan was defeated^ 
captured and put to death in Rajab 653 (August/September 1255). 
His death ruined Qutlugh Khan's plans." 17 

Nevertheless, Qutlugh Khan, as governor of Awadh, refused to 
obey the royal commands, which he knew to he the orders of Ulugh 
Khan, and other Turkish officers also joined him. The royal command 
finally transferred him from Awadh to Bahraich, but he disobeyed it 
also. An army was sent against him under Tajuddin fabar Khan and 
Bektam Aur Khan: the two armies came face to face at Sarnramau in 
the Badaun district; Aur Khan was killed; Tabar retreated to Delhi 
and was appointed governor of Awadh. But Awadh had still to be 
conquered and it was obvious that the whole royal army would be 
needed for the enterprise. Ulugh Khan collected all the soldiers he 
could and reached Awadh in Muharram 654 (February 1256). 
Qutlugh and his officers retreated before the royal army, crossed the 
Ghagra and disappeared into the unknown. Ulughs pursuit of them 
proved fruitless. 

16 Isami, Mehdi Hasan's text, 152-56. 

17 Minhaj, Tabaqa 22, No. 12 (Biography of Baiban). 
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VENTH REGNAL YEAR, 654 
(13 JANUARY 1256-57) 

As soon as the royal army had returned to Delhi, Qutlugh re¬ 
appeared. ‘But as he was unable to establish his power in Hindustan,’ 
Minhaj says. 

Tie retreated to Santurgarh and established his power in the 
Sirmur hills. Everyone served him for he was a great malik and 
had claims on all officers of the court and the Turkish maliks. 
Wherever he went, they honoured him on account of favours 
received in the past and with an eye to the future. When he 
sought refuge in Sirmur, Rana Dilpat Hindi, who had a great 
position among the Hindus, consented to serve him for it is their 
custom to protect the innocent.’ 18 

Ulugh Khan succeeded in capturing Santurgarh, but both the 
Rana and Qutlugh Khan escaped and the latter moved westwards to 
join Kishlu Khan, who had rebelled. 

TWELFTH REGNAL YEAR, 655 

(19 JANUARY 1257-58) 

After getting Uchch and Multan as the result of the settlement of 
1255, Kishlu had got into touch with Halaku Khan through Malik 
Shamsuddin Kert of Ghur. He gave his son as a hostage and asked 
for a Mongol shuhna to be sent to his court. But Halaku was in no 
position to give him any assistance, and Kishlu decided to rebel 
against Delhi on his own responsibility. He was joined by Qutlugh 
Khan; ‘they turned towards Sunam and Samana and began to 
appropriate territories’. Ulugh Khan with his brother, Kashli Khan, 
and his cousin, Sher Khan, marched from Delhi with the whole 
armv of the kingdom; by an unfortunate oversight, Delhi was left 
quite defenceless. Somewhere in the precincts of Samana and Kaithal 
the armies came so near that there was a distance of 10 kurohs only 
between them. All well-wishers of the Turkish regime were frighten¬ 
ed at the idea of a conflict. ‘The armies that came face to face’, 
writes Minhaj, consisted of brothers and friends—two forces from 
one court, two armies from one house, two linings from one garment.’ 
Ulugh Khan divided his army into two parts—one led by Kashli 
Khan and the other by Sher Khan. But at the same time he began 
negotiating with the opposition maliks; he was prepared to accede 
to their demands for offices and territories on condition of obedience 
and loyalty. 

18 Ibid., Tabaqa 22, No. 12 (Biography of Balban). 
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But while war and peace were pending in the balance, some poli¬ 
tical nhma ( dastarbunds ), like Shaikhul Islam Qutbuddin and Qazi 
Shamsuddin Bahraichi along with some state-officers (kulahdars), 
wrote secret letters to Qutlugh and Kishlu, asked them to march on 
Delhi and promised to hand over the gates to them; simultaneously 
they began to canvass for them in Delhi and took an oath on the 
right hand from every one'. Their message, as given by Minhaj, seems 
to be substantially correct: ‘The gates are in our hands. You should 
come to the capital. There is no army in Delhi. You are high officers 
of the court and there are no strangers in-between. If you come here 
and join the royal court, Ulugh Khan will remain with the army out¬ 
side and matters will be settled according to your wishes/ 

‘How can a secret be kept', asks the Persian poet, Hafiz, To dis¬ 
cuss which meetings have been called?' Ulugh Khan's agents inform¬ 
ed him of what was happening and he sent urgent messages asking 
that the writers of the letters be expelled from Delhi. This was done 
and the city-gates were closed. Alauddin Ayaz Zinjani, the naib~i 
amir-i hajib, Ulugh-bek, the kotwal, Jamaluddin Naishapuri, and the 
officers of the ministry of war did all they could to protect the city. 
On the most critical night even the amirs, sarkhails and the distin¬ 
guished men of the city were asked to defend the ramparts. 

When the letters from Delhi reached them, Kishlu and Qutlugh 
started immediately for Delhi. In spite of the summer heat, they 
rode about 100 karohs (some 200 miles) and reached the suburbs of 
Delhi on 21 June 1257. But they found the gates closed; their sup¬ 
porters had been expelled from” the city two davs before. They 
encamped between the Jucl gardens, Kailugarhi and the city during 
the night and next day they went round the ramparts. But there was 
nothing they could do and they decided to return. Some opposition 
maliks went to the Siwaliks; Qutlugh Khan seems to have sought 
refuge with Arsalan Khan San jar in Awadh; Kishlu Khan returned 
with 200 or 300 horsemen to Uchch bv way of the Siwaliks. But the 
rest of their soldiers sought and found service with the Sultan. The 
Indian soldier in the service of the Turkish slave-officers was not a 
politician but a wage-earner, and he could not afford to follow officers 
who were unable to pay his wages. Towards the end of the year the 
Mongols under Salin Noyan came from Khurasan to Uchch and 
Multan; Kishlu Khan made an agreement with them and joined the 
camp of Salin, 

CAREER OF IKHTIYARUDDIN YUZBEK TUGHRIL KHAN 

During these years of tension, Delhi had lost control of the 
eastern provinces and this gave Yuzbek, the governor of Lakhnauti, 
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>pportunity for his misdeeds. Yuzbek, a Qipchak Turk, had start¬ 
ed his career as a slave of Iltutmish. He took a leading part in the 
slaughter of Tazik officers at Tarain during the reign of Ruknuddin 
Finiz. He was thrown into prison by Bahram Shah but was set free 
on his fall. Alauddin Mas'ud appointed him to Lahore and Tabar- 
hinda for a time, but he quarrelled with one of his fellow-officers, 
Nasiruddin Muhammad Bandar, and began to oppose the king. In 
1246 Ulugh Khan brought him to Delhi and recommended to the 
Sultan that his past offences be forgiven.. After some time Awadh was 
assigned to him, but he came to Delhi and got the assignment of 
Lakhnauti in its place. 'Fury and love of domination’, savs Minhaj, 
‘were ingrained in Yuzbek’s mind/ 

Yuzbek fought three indecisive battles with the army of Jajnagar, 
but Minhaj says that he succeeded in the fourth battle. He conquered 
the territory of Armardun; the Rai fled and all he had fell into the 
hands of Yuzbek. 

‘On returning to Lakhnauti he began opposition to the king, and 
raised three canopies ( chatrs ), red, black and white (over his 
head). He brought his army from Lakhnauti to the city of Awadh 
and had his khtitba recited under the title of “Sultan Mughisud- 
din”. After two weeks a royal contingent in Awadh sent a Turkish 
amir running to him to frighten him with the report that the 
whole royal army had arrived. Yuzbek was disheartened; he got 
into a boat and returned to Lakhnauti. All the inhabitants of 
Hindustan—Hindus and Musalmans, religious scholars and state- 
officers—considered this act of Yuzbek to be unpleasant. He had 
been guilty of treason and rebellion against his own king. Inevit¬ 
ably the result of this evil deed overtook him and he was over¬ 
thrown root and branch/' 9 

Yuzbek next decided to attack Kamrup. The Rai of Kamrup was in 
no position to resist him and retired to a comer while Yuzbek plun¬ 
dered the city and captured the Rai’s hereditary treasures. The Rai 
sent messengers promising to pay a heavy tribute, if he was reinstat¬ 
ed; he was also prepared to keep the coinage and the Khutba in Yuz¬ 
bek s name, but Yuzbek would not hear of a compromise. Then the Rai 
tried another trick, which seems odd, but we have to remember that 
Yuzbek was a very odd man. The Rai ordered all his soldiers and 
subjects to offer their allegiance to Yuzbek on condition that he 
would sell them his corn at any price he may fix. The trick succeeded 
and Yuzbek sold away all his corn. Before the rabi crop could be cut, 


19 Ibid., 263, 
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and his subjects revolted. They also opened all the river-dams. 
Left without any food, the Lakhnauti army decided to retreat. But 
the Hindus had closed all routes by water as well as the open plain. 
Yuzbek found a Hindu guide to lead them by the foot of the hills. 
But here too the Hindus blocked their progress. Yuzbek while riding 
an elephant was mortally wounded on the breast by an arrow, and 
his family and followers were captured. Brought before the Rai, 
Yuzbek asked for a last favour—to have a look at his son. The favour 
was granted; Yuzbek looked at his son and gave up the ghost. 

THIRTEENTH R E G N A E Y E A R, 6 5 6 
(8 JANUARY 1258-59) 

Sher Khan wanted to seize Tabarhinda from Arsalan Khan, to 
whom it had been legally assigned and who was prepared to defend 
it. Both were summoned to Delhi for a settlement. Arsalan Khan was 
given Awadh and Sher Khan was given Tabarhinda for the time¬ 
being. But the conflict between him and Arsalan Khan continued. 
Both had been in touch with the Mongol high command and Ulugh 
Khan was not prepared to trust either of them with a frontier pro¬ 
vince, So next year (February 1259) he called Sher Khan to Delhi for 
a second agreement. The frontier town of Bhatinda was given to 
Nusrat Khan Sanqar Sufi, and Sher Khan was given the territories of 
Koil, Bavana, Bilaram, Jalesar, Mihr, Mahaban and the fort of 
Gwalior. He was in possession of these lands when Minhaj finished 
his book in June or Julv 1260. 

t 

fourteenth RECNAE YEAR, 65 7 
(28 DECEMBER 1258-59) 

In the previous year there had been fear of a Mongol invasion 
and all officers had been summoned to Delhi. Report was brought 
that Arsalan Khan and Qutlugh Khan had delayed in coming. The 
Indian summer had set in but Ulugh Khan insisted on marching 
against them in spite of the heat. Qutlugh and Arsalan dispersed 
their soldiers among the villages, and sent a message that if the royal 
armv was withdrawn, they would present themselves as loyal officers 
at the court. True to their promise, Qutlugh and Arsalan appeared 
before the Sultan on 27 May 1258. ‘In spite of the opposition and the 
disturbance of the territories of which they had been guilty, Ulugh 
Khan received them with great honour and dignity.’ 20 Further, on 
his recommendation, Lakhnauti was assigned to Qutlugh Khan and 
Kara to Arsalan Khan within two months. But, as Ferislita rightly 


20 Ibid., Tabaqa 22, No. 12 (Biography of Balban), 
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cs, the end of Qutlugh Khan is hidden behind a veil. He may 
have died a natural death, but it is more lilcelv that, in consonance 
with Ulugh’s new policy of doing away with the rivals who had 
harassed him for a long time, he was either poisoned or assassinated. 
Minhaj makes two statements about Lakhnauti which completely 
ignore Qutlugh’s appointment and existence. 'On 18 December 1258 
the territory of Lakhnauti was assigned to Malik JalaJuddiri Masud 
Jani.21. ..On 8 June 1259 a treasure, cash, plenty of costly vessels 
with two elephants came from Lakhnauti to the court; Ulugh Khan 
acknowledged the service and sent to Izzuddin Balban Uzbek, who 
had despatched the elephants and treasure, a misal for the whole 
territory of Lakhnauti/ 22 

Ulugh Khan's younger brother, Kashli Khan, who was governor 
of Meerut, died in June or July 1259; his post and territories were 
granted to his son, Alauddin, generally known as Malik Chajju. On 
19 September 12-59, a son was born to the Sultan from the daughter 
of Ulugh Khan. 


FIFTEENTH REGNAL YEAR, 658 
(18 DECEMBER 1259-60) 


n 

The main event of this year was the arrival of Halaku's envoys.23 
Ulugh Khan ordered them to be kept waiting at Marutha till he had 
prepared a proper spectacle for them—a mass of devoted soldiers and 
inhabitants and a large number of human heads and corpses to show 
the two aspects of the power of the state. 

21 Ibid,, 225*26. 

22 Ibid., 313. 

23 The coming of the Mongol envoys had no political or diplomatic purpose, but 
since they had come, a proper reception for them had to be arranged. The curious 
circumstances that led to their coming are thus explained by Minhaj. 

Nasiruddin Hasan Qarligh wanted his daughter to be married to Ulugh Khan's 
son. Ulugh considered the matter to be of sufficient importance for the despatch of a 
special envoy, Jamaluddin Ali Khalji, for the purpose. Jamaluddin was captured by 
Kishlu Khan’s officers and taken to his court. There, in the presence of the Mongol 
envoys, he declared that he was going to Halaku and his envoys informed Halaku of 
Jamaluddin s coming. Consequently, Nasiruddin Qarligh at Bunyan had no alternative 
but to write a letter to Halaku in the name of Ulugh Khan, but of course without 
his knowledge, and send Jamaluddin with some presents to Halaku. Halaku at Tabriz 
welcomed this envoy from a distant land. When Jamaluddin was returning, Halaku 
ordered the shuhna of Bunyan, the son of Amir Yaghrish, a well-known Musalman, to 
go with him (to Delhi). He also ordered that no Mongol horse under the control of 
Salin Noyan was to step into the territory of Sultan Nasiruddin, and if any horse did 
so , its hands and feet were to be cut off. This was an order to Salin Noyan only; it 
was not a treaty and it was not binding on Salin s successors. 

This account raises one difficulty. Nasiruddin Hasan Qarligh had died at the siege 
of Multan before 1250. Why did Hajaky’s envoys take such a long time in coming? 





FIFTEENTH REGNAL YEAR 

the hill-tracts round the city/ Minhaj tells us, ‘there lived 
wicked men who robbed travellers, plundered the Musalmans and 
desolated the villages of Haryana, the Siwaliks and Bayana.’ 24 Three 
years before this, Malka, a Hindu of gigantic stature, had stolen the 
camels belonging to Ulugh Khan’s officers and distributed them up 
to Ranthambhor. Ulugh Khan was unable to do anything at the time 
owing to the fear of a Mongol invasion. Now he went to this hill- 
tract and plundered it for twenty days. Ilis public offer was one tanka 
for a severed head and two tankas for a live rebel. In addition to this 
250 notables were captured along with 142 horses; and six bags of 
tankas , amounting to 30,000, were seized from the rais and ranas. 
After Delhi had been ornamented in the Mongol fashion with 
sufficient severed heads and corpses stuffed with straw, and 200,000 
footmen and 50,000 horsemen had also been collected, the Mongol 
ambassadors were taken from Kailugarhi (or Shahr Nau) to the Qasr4 
Sabz, where the Sultan was holding his audience. The public stood 
in twenty rows, shoulder to shoulder, on both sides of the street. 

The show, which probably took place in April 1260, led to no 
public treaty or understanding. But it certainly showed Ulugh Khan's 
capacity for controlling affairs. 

Minhaj before closing liis work in the summer of 1260 records 
that Izzuddin Kishlu Khan had gone to Halakus court and returned, 
that he was sending messengers to Delhi and it was to be hoped that 
all would be well.25 Isami, however, tells us that Ulugh Khan march¬ 
ed to Multan and captured it 26 Kishlu Khan had gone to the Punjab, 
leaving Multan in charge of his son, Muhammad. Ulugh treated the 
young man well, but he fled to his father after three or four days. 
Kishlu decided that it would be unwise for him to challenge the 
army of Delhi in the Punjab. So he established himself at Bunyan 
and from here, with Mongol help, he made two unsuccessful attempts 
to reconquer his old Iqtas; these attempts failed and we hear no 
more of Kishlu Khan. This was the end of Ulugh Khan s second great 
rival. His control of the Delhi sultanat seems to have been complete. 

E ND OF THE SHAMSI DYNAST Y; 

ACCESSION OF BALBAN 

When Ulugh Khan compelled Sultan Nasiruddin to hand over 
the royal chatr or canopy to him and arranged for the assassination 
of Malik Qutbuddin Ghuri during a public meeting at the palace, he 

24 Ibid., 313. 

25 Ibid., Tabaqa on the Shamsi Maliks (No. 10). 

26 Futuhm Salatin , 148-50 (Dr. Mehdi Hasan's edition). Here, as elsewhere, 
Isami makes an error about the sequence of events. 
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, in fact, giving notice to all persons connected with the court 
and the government that his ambitions were not to be trifled with. 
But knowledge of his designs for the throne was not confined to 
politicians only. Amir Khurd in his Siyarul Aulia , while referring to 
Ulugh Khan's visit to Shaikh Farid at Ajudhan during Nasiruddin’s 
reign, says that ‘in those days Ulugh Khan Balban had an excessive 
desire to acquire kingship/27 Unfortunately, we have no contemporary 
political history either for the last six years of Nasiruddin s reign 
or for the whole reign of Balban, though we have contemporary 
records of some events, like the death of Balban's son, Khan-i 
Shahid. Balban’s power as naib-i mamlakat was very great but in¬ 
secure, and he felt this painfully. Why then did he stay his hands for 
six years? Several reasons suggest themselves, He was afraid of the 
Mongol power, but Halakus defeat at the hands of the Egyptians 
and his subsequent death must have brought relief to Ulugh. Mangu 
had died in China in 1260 and with him the central power of the 
great Mongol empire had vanished. Ulugh had crushed Qutlugh. and 
Kislilu, but he had to make sure of the attitude of the other Turkish \ 
slave-officers whose consent was necessary for the legality of his 
accession. 

Ziauddin Barani is silent about the mode of Sultan Nasiruddm’s 
death; presuming on this silence, the Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi declares 
that the Sultan died of an illness, and this comfortable conclusion has 
been accepted by most medieval writers. But this statement, first, 
leaves unexplained the complete physical annihilation of all the des¬ 
cendants of Sharnsucldin Iltutmish. Secondly, two authorities now 
available were unknown to our medieval historians. Ibn-i Battuta, 
who in his Rehla gives a brief account of the preceding sultans of 
Delhi, explicitly states: ‘Subsequently his naib (i.e. naih-i mamlakat) 
killed him (Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud) and became king/28 Isami, 
whose Futuhus Salatin was not properly studied by any medieval 
historian, emphatically declares that Sultan Nasiruddin was poisoned, 
and that this fact was known to the citizens of Delhi. 

It must be remembered in this context that when Saffah and 
Mansur killed all living members of the Ummayad dynasty' in order 
to make their own Abbasid dynasty secure, they were setting the 
pattern for all later Muslim dynastic revolutions. It is not known how 

27 Sitjand Aulia, 79. 

28 Rehla, Arabic text, Vol. TI, 22. It was perhaps not explained to Ibn-i Battuta 
by his Indian friends that the word naib here does not mean deputy or lieutenant but 

indicated a special office lilce the war.it-i rrmllaq or absolute wazir of the Ahbasids_ 

a wazir whom the king could appoint or dismiss but with whose work he could not 
interfere. 




END OF THE SHAMSI DYNASTY 


_ _ Khan’s knowledge of Islamic history went, but he had no 

alternative but to follow that pattern. 

By 1266 Sultan Nasiruddin had probably reached his thirty-sixth 
year.' Ulugh Khan was twenty or perhaps twenty-four years older. 
Nasiruddin had four sons—Malik Ruknuddin Firuz Shah, Malik 
Shihabuddin Muhammad Shah, Malik Tajuddin Ibrahim Shah and 
Malik Saifuddin Bahram Shah. Whether the son whom Ulugh Khan’s 
daughter bore the Sultan in 1259 is included in this list is not known. 
When in 1253 the Qutlugh-Kishlu group came into power, they 
appointed Shahzada Ruknuddin as amir-l hajih, but since he was too 
young, the duties of the office were to be performed by Kishlu Khan 
as naib-i hajih When Ulugh Khan returned to power, the young 
shahzada. was deprived of his office. 29 In addition to these lour 
shahzadas, many other descendants of Iltutmish must have been living 
at the time (1266-67). 

Isami says that the two young sons of the Sultan used to go about 
njoving life with the two young sons of Ulugh Khan. Once while 
drinking together in a garden, the sons of Ulugh claimed that their 
father was ‘the wisest and the most prudent man of the age’. Though 
he has the maturity of age and we are inexperienced,’ the two 
shahzadas replied, ‘we can by a trick make him alight from his 
horse.’ A bet of eighty dinars was made. Some days later when one 
of the shahzadas was riding in the field with Ulugh Khan, he 
dropped his whip; as if by accident, and then looked helplessly at 
the Khan. The Khan jumped down from his horse, picked up the 
whip and gave it to the shahzada. Later on when his sons informed 
him of the bet, lie ordered the eighty dinars to be paid. But he began 
to reflect'—as he must have reflected a thousand times before. He 
said in his heart’, Isami tells us, ‘ “that the sons of the king have begun 
to resort to tricks. One clay by trickery and deceit they will arrest 
me, bind me and put me to death.” ’ It was a question of survival 
between him and the Shamsi dynasty and its well-wishers. lie reflected 
over the matter day and night’, Isami continues, ‘and I have heard 
that after careful planning he carried out a wicked design. Poison 
was administered to the king, there was a tumult all over the city, 
but the king died in a.h. 665 (1266-67). 30 


29 Both Minhaj and Barani give a list of the Sultan’s sons, near relations and high 
officers at the beginning of every important reign, but owing to the negligence of the 
copyists difficulties arise in interpreting them. Thus with reference to the four names 
here, some copies say 'abm' (sons) while others say ‘aqrabo’ (relations), but since 
Minhaj refers to Ruknuddin as Shahzada in the text itself and has added the suffix of 
Shah to the names, the word 'ahna (equal to shqhicadas) is obviously correct. 

30 Isami, 150-57, 
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.. whatever the tumult in Delhi, Ulugh Khan had no difficulty 

in ascending the throne with the title of Ghiyasuddin Balban. He 
took all necessary steps to extinguish the old dynasty. Overtly or 
secretly’, Ferishta tells us, he killed many of the descendants of 
Shamsuddin Iltutmish whom he considered to be his rivals for the 
throne.’ 31 ‘When Ulugh Khan ascended the throne,’ Isami remarks, 
‘the teeth of the officers were broken: they all came under his control 
without any argument or reasoning.’ Many khans and maliks, who 
had figured so prominently in the former reign, are not referred to 
now. We do not know what happened to Minhaj and his son, Ayaz, 
and to ‘the earthly goods’ Minhaj had collected so carefully. 

Ghiyasuddin Balban, on his part, began to talk and behave like a 
superman and a hereditary king, a descendant of the mythical 
Afrasiyab, who by a gift of God was above all those ills that flesh is 
heir to’. 


31 Ferishta, Vol. I, 76, 



V. SULTAN BALBAN AND QAIQUBAD 

PROBLEMS FACING BALBAN AFTER HIS 
ACCESSION 

(Balban was confronted with a number of problems after his 
accession to the throne. As a matter of supreme policy^ he had to 
make those very weapons, which he had used for his rise to power, 
ineffective and blunt, so that no one else may be tempted to use them 
again. This necessitated a complete readjustment of the relations of 
the Sultan with his nobility. The maliks and amirs were to be taught 
that kingship was beyond them and that there was absolutely no 
question of rivalry or competition between the crown and the 
nobility.(|Je had to close a long chapter of the tussle of the Turkish 
slave-officers, in which he himself had played a very prominent role 
in a capacity which he was not prepared to recognize now) Apart 
from everything else it necessitated the reestablishment of the powe r 
an d.dign ity of the ;QgJU sul tan an d—for India —a new, if transient, 

theoiVSfTongsEip. 

The second and more immediate problem before Balban was the 
restoration jof law _a;nd jonlfer. As naib-i mamlakat he had attempted 
te^’maliitalir~peace by erratic and wholesale killings; he could not 
have failed to realize that law and order could only be maintained 
by a permanently established military and police regime, but either a 
Mongol invasion or the rebellion of a malik had prevented him from 
doing the needful?"Balban realized that his position as a sultan would 
be judged by the peace—or, as he preferred to call it, the justice— 
he gave to the* country. With respect to law and order, there were 
four problem-areas before Balban—the suburbs of Delhi; the Doab; 
the trade-routes, specially the road to Awadh; and the rebels of Katehr 
(Rohllkhand). Concerning the fust three, the disorder that prevailed 
and the measures taken by Balban are graphically described bv 
Barani. 

T have heard from reliable narrators that Sultan Balban devoted 
the first year of his reign to cutting the forest round Delhi and sup¬ 
pressing the Meos. He came out of the city, pitched his armv-camp 
and considered the suppression of the Meos the most important of 
state enterprises. Owing to the worthlessness. .. of the successors of 
litutmish and the weakness of Sultan Nasirnddin, who had reigned 
for twenty years, the Meos in the neighbourhood of Delhi had grown 
in power and multiplied in numbers. They came into the city at 
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t, broke through the walls into the houses and molested the 
people in other ways. The people of Delhi were unable to sleep 
owing to the fear of the Meos, who had also plundered all the inns 
in the neighbourhood of Delhi. And just as the Meos had multiplied 
and become bolder, so jungles of thick and large trees had also grown 
all round Delhi. Mischief-makers in the Doab and on the side of 
Hindustan boldly indulged in robbery. The roads (to Delhi) were 
closed on all sides, and it was impossible for carawans and traders to 
come and depart. Finally, owing to the fear of the Meos, the western 
gates of the city were closed at the time of the afternoon prayer, and 
no one had the courage to go out of the city after that time either to 
visit the sacred tombs or to enjoy by the side of the Sultani (Shamsi) 
tank. But even before the afternoon prayers (the Meos) molested the 
water-carriers and slave-girls, who went to fetch water from the tank; 
they took off their clothes and left them nude. 

yjBalban devoted a whole year to suppressing the Meos and cut¬ 
ting the forest round DelhOHe put many Meos to the sword; he 
built a fort at Gopalgir and established many thongs (milita ry posts) 
and assigned them to the Afghans; the land (allotted for the mainte¬ 
nance) of the thanas was made tax-free. In these conflicts Yak Lakhi, 

. a favoured slave of the Sultan, was killed by the Meos. The Sultan 
with his sword secured many people of God from being molested 
and plundered by the Meos. From that time till now the city has 
been secure from the Meos .’ 1 

After suppressing the Meos, the Sultan turned towards the IJoab. 
‘The towns {qashas) and the territories of the Doab were assigned to 
iqtadars, who had the requisite means. Balban ordered the villages 
of the disobedient to be totally destroyed; the men were to be killed 
and their women and children were to be seized as spoils. The 
forests were to be cut down completely. Some great amirs with their 
enormous armies sat down to accomplish this task. They annihilated 
the disobedient, cut down tire forests, removed the mischief-makers 
and reduced the rdiyyai of the Doab to obedience and submission.’ 

Barani continues: 

‘After completing the Doab enterprise, Balban twice marched 
out of the city to open the road to Hindustan (Awadh). He went to 
Kampil and Patiali and stayed in those territories for five or six 
months. He put robbers and rebels unhesitatingly to the sword; the 
route to Hindustan was opened and carawans and merchants could 
come and go in peace. A lot of the plunder of that region came to 
Delhi, where slaves and cattle became cheap. At Kampil, Patiali and 


1 Barani, 50. 




^ , MOSLEMS PACING BALBAN AFTER HIS ACCESSION 

iSlfojfktr, which were the great centres of robbers on the road to 
Hindustan, strong forts and high and spacious mosques were con* 
stiucted. I he Sultan assigned all the above-mentioned three forts to 
the Afghans and the arable land attached to the forts was made tax- 
free {mafruz). Owing to the Afghans and other Musalmans enjoying 
tax-tree land, the towns (of the region) were made so strong that 
highway robbery and plunder of travellers were totally removed from 
the route to Hindustan. From that time till now some three genera¬ 
tions [(jams) have passed, and owing to the construction of the forts 
and the stability of the military posts (thanas) the route to Hindustan 
has become a well-trodden path and robbery has been totaUv sup¬ 
pressed. Also during this campaign the fort of Jalali was constructed 
and assigned to the Afghans; thus the houses of robbers became a 
militaiy post. The land of Jalali was also made tax-free. Jalali, which 
had formerly been the home of robbers, who plundered, now became 
liie homeland of the Musalmans and of the guardians of the roads— 
and has remained so since then/ 

While the Sultan was busy with these enterprises, it was conti¬ 
nuously brought to his notice that tht(rebels of Katehr had grown in 
numbers.} 'I bev plundered and desolated the villages of the rdiyuat 
and molested the territories of Badaun and Amroha; their insolence 
was a public fact; they had become so powerful that they ignored 
i ic authority of the icjiatlxu's of Badaun and Amroha, and owing to 
their strength the walls (rulers) of the neighbouring districts could 
not interfere/ (Balban decided that the suppression of Katehr was a 
task for the imperial arrays He returned from Kampil and Patiali to 
Delhi and ordered the contingents of the central army to get ready, 
giving out that he would go hunting to the hill-tract ( Kohpdt/ah ). But 
when the army was ready, he marched towards Katehr and reached 
the place after two nights and three days. IjBarani writes as if Balban 
ordered a general massacre of all male population. But this is absurd, 
for tlie Sultan backbone there to protect the peasant against those 
who plundered him/However, Balban remained in the territory for a 
lew days. The blood of the mischief-makers ( mufridan ) of Katehr 
flowed on the ground; corpses were piled up before every village, 
and the stench of the decomposing corpses reached the bank of the 
Ganges... P rom that time to the end of Jalaluddin’s reign, no rebel 
raised his head in Katehr/2 

Later Balban marched to the foot of the Jud hills (the Salt Range) 
and punished the rebels there. As a result of these military operations 
he got so many horses that their price went down in the market and 

2 Ibid., 55-59. 
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orse could be purchased for 80 to 40 ZooAymvXtIius within a few 
years the Sultan created peaceful conditions in every disturbed area 
and made all recalcitrant elements obedient to his authority). 

CONSOLIDATION preferbed to expansion 

\/ As soon as law and order was established in all parts of his 
kingdom, Balban had to choose between consolidation’ and ‘expansion’ 
as the guiding principle of his administrative policy. Though every 
inch an imperialist, he preferred to adopt a policy of consolidation. 
This decision was based on a realistic appraisal of the situation. 
(1) The Hindu chiefs within the empire were on the look out for an 
opportunity to overthrow the yoke of the Delhi sultan; their activities 
had to be watched and they had to be brought under the control and 
hegemony of Delhi. (2) The Mongol presence so close to Delhi as the 
Bias was a source of grave concern, and if effective checks were not 
created, the storm could burst any moment. When his generals, Adil 
Khan and Tamar Khan, suggested to him the conquest of ‘Gujarat, 
Malwa and other provinces of Hindustan which had been under the 
sway of Aibek and Iltutmish’, Balban thus stated his policy: 

It will not be an act of wisdom to leave Delhi and to goon distant 
campaigns in these days of turmoil and insecurity, when the 
Mongols have occupied all the lands of Islam, devastated Lahore, 
and made it a point to invade our country once every year... If I 
move out of the capital, the Mongols are sure to avail themselves 
of the opportunity by sacking Delhi and ravaging the Doab. 
Maintaining peace and consolidating our power in our own king¬ 
dom is far better than invading foreign territories, while our own 
dominion is insecure. Further, the newly-conquered areas will 
require competent officers and well-equipped armies, which I am 
unable to spare at the present juncture. I have, therefore, made up 
my mind to face the Mongols with strong and organized forces; but 
if I get an opportunity, I shall undoubtedly subdue the rest of 
Hindustan and extend the frontiers of my kingdom.’5, 

^Balban devoted all his energies to the consolidation of areas 
1 under his control 


already 


tions to gain the upper hand/} 


energies to 
and never allowed his imperialistic ambi- 
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HEORY OF KINGSHIP 

Balban is perhaps the only sultan of Delhi who is reported to 
have discussed at length his views about kingship. He never missed 

3 Ibid., 60. 

4 Ibid., 50-51. 
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an occasion for saying something about the exalted office of the sultan 
and the obligations of the king. That this was necessary in order to 
place the crown on a high and dignified pedestal and eradicate all 
possibilities of conflict and contest with the nobility can hardly be 
denied, but one cannot fail to discern the complicated working of 
an inferiority complex and guilty conscience behind these frequent 
exhortations. By dinning into the ears of his rnaliks and amirs, most 
of whom were bis quondam colleagues, again and again that kingship 
was -something divinely ordained, he wanted to wash off the stigma 
of being a regicide and impress upon their minds that it was Divine 
Will that had brought him to the throne and not the poisoned cup and 
the assassins dagger. Besides, the absence of any reference to his 
manumission in the pages of Minhaj and Barani is significant. Perhaps 
he was never manumitted and this basic legal disqualification to rule 
over the people, he tried to cover under a shrewdly designed mask 
of 'divine commitment’ of regal authority. 5 

Balban’s theory of kingship derived its form and substance from 
Sassanid Persia, where kingship had been raised to the highest possible 
level, and its supernatural and divine character was publicly accepted, 
so that only a member of the Sassanid imperial dynasty could ascend 
the throne. He looked to the legendary heroes of Persia as his political 
ideals and tried to emulate them as best as he could. The basic 
elements of his theory of kingship were the following: 

(1) Kingship is the vice-regency of God on earth (niyabat-i khudai ); 
and in its dignity it is next only to prophethood. The king is the 
shadow of God (ziluttah) and his heart is the repository of divine 
guidance and radiance. 6 In the discharge of his kingly responsibilities, 
he is at all time inspired and guided by God. The actual implication 
of this concept was that the source of a king’s power lay, not with 
the nobles or the people, but with God only, and consequently his 
actions could not be the subject of public scrutiny. This was a subtle 
religious device to sanctify the exercise of his despotic authority. 

(2) External dignity and prestige were emphasized as essential 
for kingship. 7 Balban maintained throughout his reign a great distance 
from the masses, and carried it to such lengths that he fifthly refused 
to talk to the common people. A rich man of Delhi, Fakhr Baoni, 
bribed the officers of the the household to secure him an audience 


5 ihixl, the substance of Balban’s theory of kingship will V found in his advice 
to Sultan Muhammad (68-80) and to Bughia Khan (92-106). 

6 Ibid., TO. 

7 Ibid,, 33-35. 
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the Sultan, but the Sultan turned down the request of his 
officers* 8 

(3) His emphasis on the dignified parts of kingship made him a 
stickler, for decorum. He never appeared in the court without his full 
regalia and royal paraphernalia. Even his personal servants never saw 
hint without his royal appaiel, socks and cap. 9 

(4) A distinction between the high-born and the low-born was 
constantly emphasized by Balban, and any contact with low-bom 
people or their appointment to any office in the administration was 
considered by him as derogatory to the dignity of a ruler. lie dis¬ 
missed low-born persons from all important offices and sharply rebuked 
his courtiers for having selected Kamal Mahiyar, a convert to Islam, 
for the post of mutasarrif of Amrohad 9 ‘When I happen to look at a 
low-boni person, every artery and vein in my body begins to agitate 
with fury,' 1 1 he is reported to have remarked. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid., 33. 

10 Barani (36-37) gives us an idea of how Balban behaved on such occasions. As 
soon as Kamal Mahiyar confessed that he was ‘the son of a Hindu slave 1 , Balban got 
up in wrath and retired from the court to his private chamber. Every one was afraid 
of what would happen. First, Adil Khan Shamsi Ajami, Tamar Khan, Malikul ITnaxa 
Fahhruddin Kotwal and Irnadul Mulk Rawat-i Arz were called to the royal presence; 
after them the five officers (kmdarO^Ahnddm Kashli Khan, Malik Nizamuddiri 

Bazghala, the naib-i amir-i hajib, the mib~i vakildor and khas hajib Isami_who were 

-concerned in making the recommendation, were also summoned and asked to sit. 

Today’, Balban said, addressing the first four high officers, T have tolerated in my 
brother’s son, Kashli Khan, and Nizamuddin Bazghala something I would not have 
tolerated in my own father; they have brought the low-born son of a slave before 
me with the recommendation that he should be given the khwajgi of Amroha on the 
ground that he is capable and efficient in office-work.’ Then he turned to Adil Khan 
and Tamar Khan and added: ‘You are old friends and comrades of mine. You know 
very well that I am a descendant of Afrasiyab and that the genealogy of my ancestors 
can be traced to him. I know that God has created me with the quality that I cannot 
bear the sight of a mean and low-born man in a government office of responsibility 
and trust.’ 

One has to admit that power is never ridiculous—while it lasts. But power based 
on such foundations does not last long. 

11 Ibid., 36-3 7. Saiyyid Asliraf Jahangir Samnani (ob. 1405) gives the name of tire 
officer involved in the recommendation of Muhammad Mahiyar and says that he was 
an expert in audit and accounts ( ilm-i muhasiba wa hindusa) and was selected for 
appointment to Chanderi. ( Maktubat-i Ashrnfi, Aligarh Ms. f. 67a). 

Barani* is our only source of information for Balban’s theory of kingship and of liis 
views about the high-born and the low-born. Isami does not say a word about the 
subject. Since Barani himself held similar views concerning birth, it is difficult to 
determine as to how far he has attributed his own views to Balban. It should not be 
forgotten that in his Fatawa-i Jahandart h e has mentioned all these views as his own. 
(See English translation: The Political Theory of the Delhi Sultanate, by Prof. Habib 
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(5) Genealogy became a fad with Balban. He traced his own 
genealogy to the mythical Afrasiyab of Firdausis Shah Noma and 
mentioned it in his court with a deep sense of pride and arrogance, 1 - 
Saiyyid Ashraf Jahangir Samnani writes in one of his letters that 
Balban made very thorough inquiries about the families of all his 
officers and government servants. Expert genealogists had assembled 
in Delhi from all parts of the country to help him in determining the 
family status of these persons. 13 

(6) Balban believed that kingship was not possible without 
emulating Persian customs and ways of life. In every detail of his 
family and public life he meticulously followed Persian traditions. 
To his sons bom before his accession to the throne he gave the names 
of Mahmud and Muhammad, but his grandsons, bora after his acces¬ 
sion, were named Kaiqubad, Kaikhusrau and Kaikaus after the Persian 
kings. 

Balban looked upon the administration of justice as one- of the 
foremost duties of a king. 1 * 1 This was one of the redeeming features 
of his despotic government and must have won the affection and 
admiration of the common man. Whenever any case of injustice or 
harshness towards the common man came to his knowledge, he flew 
into a rage and did not hesitate to punish his officers or even his 
relatives. His bands (intelligence officers) kept him fully posted with 
the activities of the imperial officers in different parts of the empire. 15 
If a band failed to report any act of high-handedness on the part 
of the local officers, an exemplary punishment was inflicted upon him. 
A band of Badaim was executed and his body was exhibited on a 
gibbet for such a dereliction of duty. 16 Malik Baq Baq, father of 
Qara Beg, the iqtadar of Badaun, and Ilaibat Khan, father of Malik 
Qiran, the iqtadar of Awadh, were severely dealt with—the former 
being put to death and the later being forced to pay 20,000 tankas as 
diyat (mulct or compensation money for murder) for killing menial 
servants. 17 

But though just in disputes concerning individuals, Balban threw 

and Dr. Afsar S. Khan, 97-101). Tho probability cannot bo ruled out that what Barani 
presents as the contemptuous treatment of the low-born by Balban was really the 
treatment of non-Turks, which Barani twisted in order to suit his theory of birth, 

12 Ibid., 37, 39. For Afrasiyabi Turks, see Raverty, 900-10 footnote; JRAS, 

1898, 467-502. ' ' ' - 

13 Maktubat-i Ashraf I, (Ms.), f. 76a. 

14 Barani, 40, 44. 

15 Ibid., 45. 

16 Ibid., 40. 

17 Ibid., 40*41. Both Qara Beg and Qiran had distinguished careers under 
Alauddin Khalji. 
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rboard all his principles concerning justice and fairplay when 
eases of an individual versus the state came before him, or where his 
own personal and dynastic interests were involved. In such cases he 
cared neither for justice nor for fairplay nor for the shariat, and acted 
in the most unscrupulous manner.18 

Very often Balban referred to the need of obtaining sanction from 
the Caliph for the exercise of political authority. He knew' about the 
lull of Baghdad and the fate of the Caliph, but he insisted on the recog¬ 
nition of political authority from the Caliph, as the supreme head of 
the Muslim political community. The name of the deceased Khalifa 
was inscribed on his coins and read before the congregation in the 
Khutha. ‘It was', observes Dr. R. P. Tripathi, ‘a sort of challenge to 
-the Mughal Khaqan, for it amounted to: “The Khalifa is dead, lone- 
live the Khalifa.” T» h 

BALBAN *S COURT 

Balban organized his court on the Iranian model and emulated 
the etiquette and ceremonials of the Sassanids meticulously in all 
details.20 With his face bright as the sun and his beard shining like 
camphor,he sat on his throne with the dignity of the great Sassanid 
. kings. A sixteenth century writer, Fazuni Astarabadi, says that he had ' 
a long face, a long beard and a very high crown so that from the tip 
of Iris beard to the top of his crown it measured nearly a yard.22 To 
the effect of tins awe-inspiring personality were added the grandeur 
of the court and the meticulous adherence to minor details of etiquette 
and ceremonial. Hctfibs, salahdars , jandars, chaushes, naqihs , etc. stood 
around him in solemn silence. The Sultan insisted on sijda (prostration) 
and pail) os (feet - k is sin g) being performed by all enjoying the privilege 

IS Ibid., 47. 1 have also heard from the narrators of the Balbani regime, that in 
spite of his generosity and justice and lots of prayer jmd fasting, which have, already 
been described, Balban was a cruel tyrant in punishing rebels and opponents. He 
would annihilate a whole army and city for the crime of rebellion. In meting out 
punishment to rebels he did not waver a needle’s breadth from the traditions of 
tyrants. In establishing the awe and prestige of kingship, he showed no fear of God 
In killing and binding bold rebels, he threw aside all the ‘ principles of religion and 
did whatever he considered to he beneficial for his lew days of kin"ship vvhethc- 
permitted by the slmri'at or not. The love of power totally overcame him when 
punishing rebels. May be, he got secretly. poisoned in their wine or shatbat many 
Shamsi khans and maliks, whom he considered to be his partners in the kingdom and 
a danger to the throne, but killing them publicly would have earned him a had 
reputation and reduced his prestige/ 

19 Some Aspects of Muslim Administration in India, 36-37. 

20 Barani, 25, 50, 

21 Ibid., 30. 

22 Buhaira (printed at the press of Mirza Amanullab, Iran., a.ii. 1328), 12. 
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appearing before him. No joke or loose talk was possible in his 
presence 23 Only a few trusted maliks and confidants sat behind the 
throne; all others kept standing before him in order of their rank and 
position. The Sultan maintained the dignity of his exalted office by 
his grim and serious looks. Nobody ever saw him laughing or talking 
in a light mood. Storms of personal grief came in his life with un¬ 
expected fury but, though they killed the man in him, they could 
not disturb the routine of the Sultan. 24 To the last moments of his 
life this stickler for court-decorum scrupulously followed every detail 
of that exacting programme which he had set for himself. 

On festive occasions the court presented a gala appearance. 
Embroidered carpets, brocade curtains, variegated cloths and gold 
and silver vessels dazzled the vision of the spectators. The voice of 
the ushers went as far as two karohs. ‘For days after these festivals’, 
writes Bararii, people talked about the decorations of the court.’ 
Emissaries of foreign countries were dazed and bewildered when 
they visited his court. When the Sultan rode out in procession, Sistani 
soldiers accompanied him with unsheathed swords. ‘The shining- of 
the sun, the glittering of the swords and the brightness of his face 
all taken together made a remarkable show.’ The shouts of 'Bismillati, 
‘Bmnillah’ (In the name of God), rent the atmosphere as the royal 
cavalcade moved out. This display of power, authority and dignity, 
which was inseparably associated in his mind with his theory of 
kingship, made the most recalcitrant elements in the country sub¬ 
missive and struck awe and terror into the hearts of the people. 

BA LB AN AND THE TURKISH NOBILITY 

A chip of the same block, Balban knew fully the strength as well as 
the weakness of the Turkish governing class. His strength lay in the 
support of this class, but he had to guard against three things: 
(a) Repetition of the earlier storv of the tussle between the crown and 
the nobility; (b) Competition between his sons and the Turkish nobles 
for the crown of Delhi after his death; and (c) Monopolization of 
power by the Turkish nobles in the frontier areas. The methods that 
he used for this purpose proved quite disastrous.in the larger interests 
of the Turkish governing class in India. (1) He mercilessly killed every 
member of Ututroish’s family. (2) He made free use of both poison and 
dagger in order to remove talented Turkish nobles who might 
challenge his descendants. (3) He delivered a death blow to the group 
of ‘Forty’ (Turkan-i Chihalgani) to which he himself belonged, killed 


23 Barnni, 33. 

24 Ibid., 110. 
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leading members and completely destroyed its corporate life, which, 
despite mutual rivalries and jealousies, could have been successfully 
used in times of conflict with the non-Turkish elements. (4) He killed 
his own relatives, like Slier Khan, on grounds of pure jealousy .JBarani, 
who does not seem to have had the Tabaqat-i Nasiri of Minhaj within 
his reach, depicts Sher Khan as a valiant defender of the Indian 
frontier against the Mongols. This is absurd. Minhaj does not refer 
to any battle in which Sher Khan fought the Mongols. Worse than 
that, he had gone to Mangu Qa-an. The Mongols offered him no 
immediate assistance, but very naturally there was a suspicion that 
he had sold himself to them. Balban, who was then naib-i mamlakai , 
rightly decided that Sher Khan could not he trusted with frontier 
provinces like Uchch and Multan, and gave him in return extensive 
territories round about Delhi, where he would be under the eyes of 
the central government. Sher Khan did not come to Delhi at Balban’s 
accession and during the next four or five years. Then Balban had 
him poisoned. 25 

I Anxious to secure his personal and family interests, he completely 
ignored the interests of the Turkish governing class. He destroyed 
the talent amongst the Turkish nobles so ruthlessly that when the 
Khaljis entered the field as competitors for the throne against them, 
they were completely outmanoeuvred and defeated. Balban s respon¬ 
sibility for the fall of the Turkish power in India cannot be denied. 
His consolidation programme, no dd ti bt y e nsured the continuance of 
^ the Delhi sultanat and paved the waylor the further expansion of the 
sultanat under the Khaljis, but his attitude towards the Turkish nobility 
crippled it and reduced its life-span^) 

REORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY 

Balban’s political experience had taught him that the army was 
the main pillar of the government; hence it had to be reorganized 
before any other department of the stale 26 The traditions established 
by Iltutmish had received a setback and, therefore, a complete reor¬ 
ganization of the army was necessary. 

(1) Balban increased the numerical strength of the forces and 
appointed several thousand loyal and experienced officers in die 
central contingents ( qalh-i a ala) of his army. Their salaries were 
increased and villages were assigned to them in lieu of their salaries. 2 ? 

(2) Enhancement of the emoluments of the soldiers and keeping 

25 Ibid., 65. 

26 Ibid., 29. 

27 Ibid., 29. 
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iappy and satisfied was an essential part of Balban’s military 
policy. He advised his son Bughra Khan: 'Consider no expense for 
the army as too great and let your ariz (muster-master) engage himself 
in maintaining the old and recruiting new troops and keeping himself 
informed about every expenditure in his department/ 28 

(3) To keep the army vigilant and active, he emphasized the need 
of frequent military exercises. Every winter, in the early hours of the 
morning, he proceeded towards Riwari under die pretext of going 
for a hunt, took with him a thousand horsemen and a thousand archers 
on foot, and returned late at night. This may be correct. But Barani 
very stupidly adds that information of what Balban did was carried 
to Halaku, that HaJaku complimented Balban on his foresight and 
that Balban was happy at the compliment. It is unfortunate that our 
historian (Ziauddin Barani), who claims that no history like his had 
been written for a thousand years, should have been ignorant of the 
fact that Halaku had died before Balbans accession. He makes a 
similar error, but more preposterous, when he says that Halaku (then 
dead) invited Balban's nephew, Alauddin Kashli Khan, to enter his 
service and promised him half the revenue of Iraq. 29 

(4) Balban kept the object of all campaigns a close secret and 
nobody knew beforehand about his movements or targets. It was only 
on the night previous to his march that he called the outstanding 
maliks and disclosed his aims to them. 30 

(5) When his armies were on the march, he took particular care 
to see that no harm was done to poor and helpless persons. He would 
himself sit and wait with his army and give preference to old and 
sick persons in crossing rivers, bridges and marshes. 31 Thus while 
his army was used as a powerful instrument for the liquidation of 
rebels, it won the golden opinion of the common man. 

(6) Balban appointed men of exceptional integrity and devotion 
to look after the army. 

B a lb art's qazi-i lashkar was a man of integrity and honesty, whom 
the Sultan and the public respected. But we know very little about 
him. Barani fortunately gives us a somewhat detailed account of 
Imadul Mulk, who was the maternal grandfather of the poet, Amir 
Khusrau. Imadul Mulk, generally called *Rawat-i Arz\ started his 
career as a slave-officer of Iltutmish and rapidly rose to the post 
of arz4 nuimalik (minister of war). During the thirty troubled years 
following Iltutmish’s death, Imadul Mulk kept this important past. 

28 Ibid., 101-2. 

29 Ibid „ 55, 114. 

30 Ibid., 60. 

31 Ibid., 45. 
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**. ' an confirmed him on his accession. He enjoyed his master’s full 
confidence on account of his honesty, integrity and loyalty. He was 
made independent of the financial control of the wazir. The prosperous 
condition of the arm) during the reign of Balban was, in no small 
measure, due to him. He used to reward the officers of his ministry 
from his own pocket and took a very keen and conscientious interest 
in their welfare. Very often he entertained his office-staff and requested 
it to abstain from taking bribes from the representatives of the iqtadars 
and not to misappropriate any portion of the salary of the soldiers.32 

(7) Balban had an old and experienced contingent of one thousand 
soldiers from his khanate days, which he always kept with him Even 
when he went on hunting excursions these soldiers accompanied him. 
Barani says that Balban recognized by his face every one of the soldiers 
of this unit.T3 

(8) Balban was against purposeless campaigns. He deliberated in 
his mind long before undertaking any military expedition. All pre¬ 
parations were made well in advance—without disclosing the target 
-—and a year before the actual campaign orders were issued to the 
diwan-i wizarat and the diwan-i arz to keep the forces alert and ready 
and to expedite production of war material in the karkhanasM 


RESUMPTION OF ‘iQTAS’. IN THE D O A B 


As a part of his programme for the reorganization of the armv, 
Balban instituted an inquiry into the conditions and tenures of iqtas 
given to Turkish soldiers 35 Iltutmish had granted iqtas, big and small, 
on a large scale. Among others, two thousand Turkish soldiers were 
given iqtas in the Doab. The purpose of the grant was two-fold: first, 
to reward the Turkish soldiers for the military services they had 
rendered to the Turkish government in India, and, secondly, to utilize 
them for the consolidation of Turkish rule in the most prosperous part 
of the empire. These assignments carried neither any administrative 
duties nor any financial responsibilities to the central exchequer. These 
small iqtadars were permitted simply to realize revenue from some 
portion of the land in lieu of military service. The dangers inherent 


•32 Ibid., 114-16. Baiani would have us believe that the office-staff of the Rawat-i 
Aiz got its midday meal at his cost. The minister was also very fond of pan; he was 
constantly ashing for more and more pans to he brought, and since good manners 
required that persons who came to transact business "with the minister should be 
offered pans in the same way. some fifty or sixty slaves were kept busy in preparing 
and serving pans (betel-leaves). 

33 Ibid., 55. 

34 Ibid., 60. 

35 Ibid., 62 et seq. 
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system were eliminated by Iltutmish’s careful and vigilant 
control of the administrative machinery, but during the years of 
anarchy that followed his death, the entire iqta administration broke 
down and the iqtadars adopted an attitude of defiance towards the 
central authority. The institution of iqtas, which had been adopted 
in order to accelerate the process of centralization, now tended to 
disintegrate and decentralize the political authority. This state of 
of affairs was incompatible with Balban’s ideals of a centralized 
government. He instituted an inquiry into the terms and tenures of 
the iqtas given to two thousand Turkish soldiers in the Doab. Many 
of the original grantees had died by this time, and those who survived 
were too old and infirm to render any military service. With the con¬ 
nivance of the diwan-i arz, they retained their hold on the iqtas and 
claimed hereditary rights over them. Balban’s view was that these 
iqtas were given in lieu of military service; when the grantees dis¬ 
continued to perform their part of the obligation, the contract on the 
basis of which they held these iqtas became null and void. The 
iqtadars were probably inspired by the Seljuq traditions in claiming 
hereditary rights over these iqtas, but Balban, who looked to Sanjar 
for guidance in many other matters, refused to be guided by this 
example in the matter of the grant of iqtas. 

After a thorough inquiry, Balban issued orders for the resumption 
of these iqtas with payment of some compensation to the holders. He 
assigned 20 to 30 tankas ns pension to infirm and old soldiers, while 
those who were young and able-bodied were enlisted as soldiers in the 
regular army and were granted cash salaries. As was natural, this order 
created a great commotion among the grantees concerned. Some of 
the Turkish leaders approached Malik Fakhruddin, the famous kotwal 
of Delhi, to secure the withdrawal of the imperial order. They had 
brought presents for Fakhruddin, but he declined to accept them 
saying: ‘My words will carry no weight if I accept any bribe from 
you.’ On going to the court, he stood at his place with a melancholy 
and sad face. When the Sultan enquired about die reason for his 
worry, he explained: T have heard that old people are being dismissed 
from the ministry of war. It makes me gloomy to think of my own 
fate on the Day of Judgement, if old people are to be expelled from 
the favour of God.’ The Sultan understood what Fakhruddin meant. 
Tears trickled down his eyes and he withdrew the entire order. 36 . , 

’ C ^ 

30 Dr. Habibullah says that only the order Concerning the old iqtadars was 
rescinded. The rest appears to have been enforced (Foundation, new edition, 160). 

But Barani is quite clear in stating: ‘The rights of all iqtadars were preserved as they 
stood: (04). 
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"Nature had sewn the gown of kingship on the body of Sultan 
Balban\ 37 remarks Barani describing the administrative achievements 
of the Sultan. When he ascended the throne of Delhi, every official 
was in a defiant mood and the entire administrative machinery was 
out of gear. He screwed up all its loose joints and made the bureau¬ 
cracy loyal and subservient to the royal authority. 

Balban s government, like most medieval governments in east and 
west, was half civil and half military; this was due to the medieval 
conditions of warfare, for government officers could not function un¬ 
less they combined both civil and military capacities. Military training 
has become a highly specialized subject now owing to the development 
of modem science. During the middle ages the art of wielding the 
sword and the pen had often to be taught simultaneously. 

Balban checked with an iron hand the fissiparous trends that pre¬ 
vailed in all spheres of political life. He believed in a centralized 
political authority. Most official appointments w#re directly made by 
him or with his approval. That an almost insignificant appointment 
in Amroha38 could attract his attention shows that he kept a strict 
watch over the entire bureaucratic machinery. Provincial governors 
had to submit periodical reports to him. A very efficient audit system 
controlled the financial activities of the governors. In view of the 
difficult position of the frontier provinces, Multan and Lakhnauti, he 
ultimately appointed his sons as governors of these regions. Balban 
was not prepared to give an opportunity to any noble or officer to 
consolidate his position in a sensitive part of the empire and give him 
the trouble that Tughril had clone. If the wardenship of the western 
marches was to be a stepping-stone to kingship, none except his 
eldest son was to be in charge of that area. 

Since Balban himself had been once instrumental in devising insti- 
tutions—like the naib-i mamfakat —for curtailing the power of the 
monarch, he saw to it that there was no great concentration of power 
in the hands of any officer. He reduced the position of the wazir by 
taking away the military and the financial powers from him. The 
appointment of Khwaja Hasan as wazir was an indication of his atti¬ 
tude towards the institution of the wizarat and the type of functions 
that a wazir was expected to perform. With the separation of financial 
and military authority, the chances of usurpation of power by any 
government functionary were totally eliminated. 


37 Barani, 32. 

38 Ibid., 3$. 
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felt that a despotic government needed the services of an 
efficient and loyal spy system for its smooth functioning. His secret 
reporters kept him well posted with all that happened in every part of 
the kingdom. The activities of his sons, 39 relatives, provincial gover¬ 
nors, army officers, government servants and the public were watched 
and reported by the spies. Balban took particular care in the appoint¬ 
ment of harids (intelligence officers). It was only after a thorough 
investigation about his character, integrity and even genealogy that a 
person was appointed as baridA o The successful maintenance of 
bands , who were officers known to the public, as well as secret spies, 
without creating demoralization and distrust among the people, 
required great tact on the part of the Sultan. On this point Balban 
thus advised his son: Informers and spies should not be allowed to 
come anywhere near the court, for their closeness to the ruler terrifies 
obedient and trustworthy friends and their confidence in the king— 
which is the basis of good government—vanishes/ 

Balban’s political views and administrative principles may be 
gleaned from the two long discourses to his sons, from which Barani 
has extensively quoffed. The following principles emerge from these 
exhortations; 

(1) A government should promulgate protective laws and safeguard 
the interests of the weak against the high-handedness of the 
strong. 

(2) Moderation should be the watchword of government. There 
should be neither harshness nor leniency in dealing with the 
people. Taxes should be neither so heavy as to make people 
poor and helpless nor so light as to make them disobedient and 
insolent. 

(3) The government should see that enough grain is produced for 
tile requirements of the people. 

(4) Government orders should be firmly enforced and there should 
not be frequent changes in government decisions. 

(5) The finances of the state should be properly planned and 
managed. Only half the annual revenue should be spent; the 
other half should be put aside for a rainy day. 

(6) A government should strive to keep the merchants prosperous 
and satisfied. 

(7) The salaries of the soldiers should be regularly paid and the 
army should be kept happy and contented. 




39 lbid. f 81. 

40 Ibid., 4& 
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tlie framework of these basic principles Balb 
strong and efficient administrative structure and gave to the people 
peace and justice’ for which they had been longing for decades. 
BSrani’s account of the Sultan leaves upon one’s mind a clear impres¬ 
sion of the fact that while Balban was harsh and exacting towards his 
maliks and amirs, from whose ranks he had risen, he was extremely 
kind and considerate towards the common man. He displayed paternal 
concern’ for the welfare of the people—in spite of his contempt for 
the low-born. 




REBELLION OF TUGHRIL AT LAKHNAUTI 

Balban’s army was a good show-piece, with its Sistani and Turkish 
soldiers. But Indians, whether Hindus or Muslims, had no prospects 
in his army and its officers were not recruited from the people at 
large. Would it stand a military test? It had to meet this test both in 
the east and the west. Ututmish and his son, Shahzuda Nasiruddin, had 
no difficulty in suppressing the rebellions of the rulers and governors 
of Bengal. Balban, his officers and his army, faced with the same 
problem, proved themselves extraordinarily inefficient and clumsy. 
They won but after more than six years of struggle and through sheer 
weight of numbers. In the west the position was different. In spite of 
the great care Balban had taken about the army, his son and his 
officers completely collapsed before the army of a Mongol frontier 
officer. 

Barani, who knew nothing of conditions in Persia, talks as if Halaku 
was still alive and he (or his successors) were a danger to the existence 
of the Delhi sultanat. This is absurd. Persian histories make it quite 
clear that Halaku’s power had been completely shattered after his 
defeat at the hands of the Egyptians and Baraka, the Mongol head of 
the Juji clan, who had become a Musalman. Since the Mongols had 
massacred most of the peasants of northern Persia, specially the won¬ 
derfully fertile south Caspian region, the financial resources of Halaku’s 
successors, called the ‘II Khans’, were very meagre. They could never 
balance their budget and, in spite of their efforts, the Egyptians drove 
them out of Syria. Under these conditions the governors of the II 
Khan-i frontier provinces could only maintain themselves by plun¬ 
dering the neighbouring lands. Delhi itself was never in danger till the 
organization of the Dawa-Qaidu empire in the time of Alauddin Khalji. 
Of course, the ‘II Khan’ officers had a more efficient conception of 
strategy and tactics than the generals recruited from the decreasing 
number of Turkish slave-officers in India. These facts should be kept 
in mind concerning the two military events of Balban’s reign. 

Tatar Khan, son of Arsalan Khan, who was governor of 
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sent Balban sixty-three elephants in tire year of Balban’s 
Tighril, who succeeded Tatar Khan as governor of Lakh¬ 
nauti, was a slave of Balban.41 He was known for his cleverness, 
courage, generosity and enterprise. According to Isami, lughril 
rebelled against Balban in the eighth year of the Sultan's reign 
(a.d. 1275). This was probably the first major rebellion of a slave of 
the Sultan; apart from everything else, it W'as an indication of the 
cracking of the whole, institution. If a slave could rebel with success, 
the whole imperial Turkish slave-system became quite useless. 

What encouraged Tughril in his contumacious designs was his 
successful Jajnagar campaign. He obtained from there considerable 
treasures and many elephants and appropriated them. He did not 
send anything to the Sultan, thinking that he was too old and too 
preoccupied with the Mongol problem to chastize him. He proclaim¬ 
ed himself king of Lakhnauti with the title of ‘Sultan Mughisuddin’, 
and assumed also all the emblems of sovereignty, including the 
canopy of state, the Khntha and the issue of currency. His generosity 
attracted the people to his fold and ‘they forgot the wrath and ruth¬ 
lessness of Balban'. 

The report of this rebellion came as a shock and a surprise to 
Balban. He was so deeply upset at the news that he could neither eat 
nor sleep at night. He immediately despatched the governor of 
Awadh, Malik Aitigin Mui-daraz 22 (of the long hair), entitled Amin 
Khan, to Lakhnauti with a large army and a number of other ex¬ 
perienced maliks and officers, like Tamar Khan Shamsi and Malik 
Tajuddin, son of Qutlugli Khan Shamsi. Tughril challenged Amin 
Khan as soon as he crossed the Sarju river (modem Ghagra) and de¬ 
feated him. Besides, Tughril also won over a number of amirs and 
soldiers of Balban’s army through lavish grants of gifts. On its retreat 
the imperial army was harassed and plundered by Hindu tribes. 
Balban was enraged at the performance of Amin Khan; he ordered 
Amin Khan to be killed and his body he gibbeted at the gate of 
Awadh. This execution, Barani says, was deeply resented, by the 
people, who read in it the beginning of the doom of Balban’s power. 

Balban’s anger and distress at the defeat of his army by a former 
slave of his knew no bounds. The governor of Awadh and his army 
having failed, Balban assigned the task of suppressing Tughril to the 

41 Barani, ‘Rebellion of Tughril’, 81-92. Barani says that Tughril rebelled in the 
fifteenth or sixteenth year of Balban’s reign. But this is not possible, for Balban reign- 
ed for twenty years only. 

42 Mui-daraz is referred to by Minhaf among the officers appointed when Ulugh 
Khan returned to power. Isami, while giving the same facts, calls him Taraniati and 
implies that Taramati means ‘brave. 
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iy of Delhi led by one of his chosen officers, Bahadur. In the 
battle that ensued, Tughril struck straight at Bahadurs centre; 
Bahadur fought courageously, but some contingents of the imperial 
army took to flight ana their example proved infectious. In spite of 
Bahadurs efforts, the army of Delhi melted away. When Bahadur 
with his fugitive soldiers reached Delhi, Balban wanted to put him 
to death, but Bahadur’s friends succeeded in saving his life by giving 
proofs of his courage on the battle-field, and Balban was content with 
exiling him from the court. 43 

Two generals—Amin Khan and Bahadur—had been defeated by 
Tughril. It caused Balban great concern. He waved his aged arms in 
fury at the defeat of these armies. His fife became miserable and he 
considered these defeats a serious loss to his prestige. So in a.h. 680 
(1280-81) he decided to march personally to deal with Tughril, but 
be wanted to entrust matters at Delhi and the areas around it in safe 
hands before embarking on such a distant campaign. He first went 
towards Sunam and Samana. These two provinces were in charge of 
his second son, Mahmud Bughra Ivhan. Balban broke the 
two provinces into small territories under military amirs, and the 
over-all charge of Sunam was giveti to Malik Sonj, the sar-jandar. 
Samana was assigned to Balban’s eldest son, Sultan Muhammad, 
whom he had designated as his heir, with the title of ‘Qa-an Malik’. 
Sultan Muhammad had first been in charge of Koil and other terri¬ 
tories. But later on he was assigned the whole of Sind, with plenty of 
officers whom Balban thought capable. 

Balban then proceeded to the Doab without returning to Delhi. 
He wrote to Sultan Muhammad assigning him the army of Samana 
in addition to Sind and asked him to meet the Mongol danger in the 
best way he could. He also wrote to Malikul Umara Fakhruddin, the 
kotwal of Delhi, appointing him naib-i ghibat (regent in absence); he 
was to keep the Sultan informed, as far as possible, but he had the 
authority to issue all orders concerning state-affairs according to his 
discretion and without waiting for the imperial sanction. Then taking 
Bughra Khan with him, Balban marched eastwards regardless of the 
rainy season. ‘On reaching Awadh, he ordered a general enlistment 
and some two lakhs of men—horsemen, foot-soldiers, paiks, archers, 
Kahars, Kaiwani (bow-men), riders on ponies, arrow-shooters; slaves, 
servants, merchants and shopkeepers were entered in the registers.’ 
Owing to the rainy season the imperial army had to stop for ten or 
twelve days at various places. Tughril decided to fly to Hajinagar, a 

43 Barani’s memory of this campaign is very dim but Isami devotes more than 
two pages to it (161-63). 
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place several marches east of Sonargaon (near the modern Dacca), 
but he gave out that he would return and reconquer Lakhnauti after 
Balban had gone back to Delhi. . , 

Balban reached Lakhnauti and stayed there for a few days to 
re-equip his army. He appointed bipuh Suluv Husamuddin (maternal 
grandfather of the historian, Barani), who had been vakildar to 
Malik Barbek Bektars, to the post of shuhna of Lakhnauti with 
instructions to send to the Sultan all papers received from Delhi 
three or four times a week. After some days of continuous marching, 
the Sultan reached the precincts of Sonargaon. Dhanuj Rai, the rai 
of Sonargaon, came to meet him, and the Sultan took a promise from 
him that he would capture Tughril whether he fled by land or sea. 
Balban, not knowing l ughril's real plan, seemed at that time to think 
that Tughril would seek his personal safety by flying across the sea. 
Nevertheless, Balban moved eastwards by continuous marches till he 
reached within 60 karohs (120 miles) of Hajinagar, but no trace of 
Tughril could be found. As the main army moved slowly, Balban 
directed Malik Bektars to march as an advance-guard ten or twelve 
karohs ahead. The advance-guard, in turn, sent a few men to find the 
whereabouts of Tughril through interpreters. Ultimately a party sent 
under Malik Muhammad Sherandaz and others came across some 
corn-dealers and enquired from them about the whereabouts of 
Tughril. They pleaded ignorance. Malik Sherandaz, thereupon, struck 
terror into their hearts by cutting off the heads of two of them. Ihey 
then disclosed that the camp of Tughril was only naif a farsang 
(about a mile) from that place; today he is encamped by the stone- 
tanlc dam and tomorrow he will reach the territory of Hajinagar. 
Sherandaz immediately communicated the news to Malik Barbek 
Bektars. 

Tughril’s army was enjoying rest at the time; the horses and 
elephants were grazing on the green ground, and owing to a false 
sense of security no sentinels seem to have been posted. Without 
losing any time, Sherandaz dashed into the camp and shouted loudly 
for Tughril. Tughril was terrified by the suddenness and confidence 
of the shouting; so in great nervousness he slipped out of his bath¬ 
room, jumped on an unsaddled horse and rode hard to a river near¬ 
by. Malik Muqaddar and an officer, named Ali, followed in close 
pursuit. Tughril had nearly reached the river when Ali struck him 
with a short battle-axe and knocked him down from his horse. Malik 
Muqaddar immediately got down from his horse, chojpped off 
Tughril’s head and threw his body into the river. As Tughril s soldiers 
were searching for him, the Malik buried his head under the soft 
earth by the side of the river and started washing his clothes. Shortly 
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Yiirds Malik Barbek Bektars arrived and Tughrils head was sent 
he Sultan. When Muqaddar arrived to report the details to the 
Sultan, he was at first angry at the risk Malik Muhanunad Sherandaz 
aii' i ns gioup had taken. But all had gone well, and the Sultan raised 
l a »k ol all those concerned in the enterprise. Ali was given the 

e ('{ughril-slayer) and equal iriams were given to 

him and Malik Muqaddar.44 ° 

When Balban returned to Lakhnauti, he ordered a row of gibbets 
o be erected on both sides of the market for more than two miles 
and all Inends supporters and relatives of Tughril were impaled on 
them. I have heard from many aged officers’, Barani writes, that no 
king of Delhi had meted out such extensive capital punishments as 
Balban did at Lakhnauti.’ Soldiers of Tughrils army, who belonged to 
the capital, were kept under guard for punishment at Delhi. 

The Sultan assigned Lakhnauti to Bughra Khan, and then turned 
to him and asked: ‘Mahmud! Didst thou see?’ He repeated the 
question thrice and on receiving no reply, he explained. “Did you see 
my punishments in the bazar? If mischievous and intriguing persons 
induce you to break from Delhi, recall the punishment inflicted by 
me on Tughril and his supporters.' He advised Bughra to remain 
loya to Delhi, even if the occupant of the Delhi throne belonged to 
another dynasty. & 

•The Lakhnauti campaign was a great strain on Balban in his old 
age and it was only after three years that he could return to Delhi. 
His success was celebrated in the capital. The Sultan addressed 
Malik Fakhmddin as brother’ and gave him the cloak that he was 
wearing. Charities were distributed and prisoners were set free in 
order to celebrate the occasion. Subsequently, Balban ordered the 
execution pf all those Delhi soldiers who had supported Tughril and 
directed gibbets to be put up in the streets of the capital. But many 
of these prisoners had their kinsmen in Delhi and their laments filled 
e capital. The qazi of the army, whose recommendations were 
always sympathetically considered by Balban, interceded on their 
behalf and secured the Sultan’s pardon.45 An idea of the mental 
agony of the supporters, servants and slaves of Tughril may be form¬ 
ed from the Tact that we find one of them seeking spiritual solace in 
the jama at khana of Shaikh Farid Ganj-i Shakar at Ajudhan. 


44 Isarni and Barani differ about the way in which Tughril was killed. Barani i, 
more reliable. But writing in his old ago, he could not recall the personal name of 
Tughril hum, Isami says his name was AJi, 

45 Barani, 108. 
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Balban adopted a number of measures to guard his western fron¬ 
tier. In 1270 he visited Lahore and ordered the reconstruction of its 
fort. The Mongols had also destroyed and depopulated, most of the 
villages round Lahore and Balban took measures to rehabilitate those 
areas. The city of Lahore had been seized and plundered by the 
Mongols in 1241, but immediately afterwards news arrived of the 
death of Ogatai and, in consonance with their Yasas, which required 
that all campaigns should stop at the death of the Qa-an, the 
Mongol armies went back. Lahore city thereafter remained in charge 
of governors appointed by Delhi. The frontier was fluctuating, but 
Lahore, Dipalpur, Sunam, Samana, Uehch and Multan were almost 
always in the hands of Delhi officers. There was no danger of a 
Mongol conquest of India during Balban’s reign but a Mongol raid 
was always to be feared. After making several experiments, of which 
some account has been given, Balban placed the over-all charge of 
the western frontier in the hands of liis son and heir-apparent, 
Sultan Muhammad, known to later generations as the ‘Klian-i 
Shahid 9 . 

Balban had only two sons. He had no expectations from Bughra 
Khan to whom he had assigned Lakhnauti with the wise advice of 
being at least outwardly loyal to Delhi so that a conflict may be 
avoided. All the hopes of the old Sultan were concentrated on his 
eldest son and heir, Sultan Muhammad. The fact that Muhammad 
was unlike his father in many respects did not interfere with Balban’s 
affection. Balban used to hold three or four drinking parties eveiy 
week before he ascended the throne; he never touched a drop of 
wine after his accession. Sultan Muhammad drank but never to excess. 
Unlike his father, Muhammad was affable, courteous arid distinguish¬ 
ed for his excellent manners; bv birth a prince, it was not necessary 
for him to resort to the mannerisms of a superman, which made his 
father so dignified in the eyes of the masses and so ridiculous in the 
eyes of the discerning. Unlike his father, Muhammad was a highly 
educated man. Showering all possible praises on Balban, Minhaj is 
unable to list him as a patron of culture and learning. Sultan Muham¬ 
mad's court at Multan, on the other hand, was full of able and highly 
educated men. His courtiers read the Shah Nama (of Firdausi), the 
Diwans of Sanai and Khaqani and the Khumsa of Nizami. Wise men 
discussed the verses of these great poets before him/ The princes 
discerning judgement picked up Amir Khusrau and Amir Ilasan and 
they remained in his service for five years. His ambitions as a patron 
of literature went higher still. 
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Owing to his extraordinary discernment, the Khan-i Shahid twice 
seut messengers with expenses of the journey and invited Shaikh 
Sa di to Multan. His idea was to construct a Khanqah for Shaikh 
Sadi at Multsii and to endow sufficient villages for its main¬ 
tenance. But Shaikh Sa di was unable to come owing to his old 
age. On both occasions he sent a ghazal in his own handwriting 
to the Khan and apologized for his inability to come. ’46 


Balban had at first assigned Sunam and Samana to Tamar Khan, 
a distinguished member of the famous Forty ( Chihdgani ) Turks. But 
he may have remembered that both Kishlu Khan and Sher Khan had 
gone to seek help from the Mongols; so he transferred these two 
provinces to his younger son, Bughra Khan, on whose loyalty he could 
rely but whose efficiency was questionable. Balban was driven to 
appoint bands to keep him informed of Bughra Khan’s actions and 
succeeded in keeping his administration at the proper level/ln those 
days’, says Barani, ‘the Mongol soldiers often crossed the Bias and 
entered (Indian) territory. Balban would send Sultan Muhammad 
against them from Multan, Bughra Khan from Samana and Malik 
Barbek Bektars47 from Delhi. They would go to the Bias and drive 
back the Mongols. Very often they were victorious and the Mongols 
had not the courage to cross the Bias. There were seventeen or eighteen 
thousand horsemen in each of these armies.’ J 

' When Bughra Khan was appointed to Laklmauti, Sultan Muham¬ 
mad was given complete charge of the western frontier. 

Isami, without giving the date, says that two Mongol armies crossed 
the Sind frontier. Sultan Muhammad sent his officers against them; a 
battle was fought at Dhandi Kandali and the Mongols won owing to 
their superior numbers. Muhammad wanted to fine his officers, but 
as this would have lessened their prestige, he ended bv giving them 
robes of honour and iriams. 


During the summer after his return from Lakbnauti, Balban found 
his physical powers failing him; so he decided to hand over the king- 
dom to Sultan Muhammad and asked him to come to Delhi imme¬ 
diately. Balban s messenger reached Multan on the tenth dav. Sultan 
Muhammad had some urgent affairs of state to attend to and replied 
that he was starting immediately. Balban, on cross-examining the 
messenger, discovered the contradictions between Muhammad’s words 
and deeds. Balban sent a letter of complaint, but by that time affairs 
had taken a gruesome turn. 


46 Ibid., 67-68. 

47 According lo Barani (61) be was the most trusted confidant of the Sultan. 
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ultan Muhammad marched against the Sumrah tribes in a.ii. 684 
(a.d. 1285), possibly because they had rebelled against him, and 
pitched his camp in the precincts of Jatral, in order to proceed with 
f the suppression of the Sumrahs. Whether by chance or design, Tamar, 
a frontier Mongol officer, marched with thirty thousand Mongol horse¬ 
men against him at the same time. The Mongols either marched very 
swiftly or succeeded in keeping their movements a secret, for Sultan 
Muhammad only got a letter informing him of the Mongol advance 
when they were at a distance of five farsangs only. 

Sultan Muhammad consulted his officers. Their loyal advice was 
that he should quietly slip back to Multan and let them do the 
fighting; the battle would be serious; they could be replaced but he 
1 was irreplaceable. But Sultan Muhammad decided to fight. Tt does 
not become shahzadas to turn their bridles on seeing the enemy/ Next 
morning the Mongol advance-guard could be discerned. ‘Group after 
group", the poet Khusrau says, they crossed the river (Ravi) and came 
on suddenly/ But the Indian army had mounted by the time the 
Mongols appeared in full force. The battle raged till the afternoon, 
without victory to either side. But in the army of Sultan Muhammad, 
there was a Ghizz Turk officer, named Mangli, whom the Mongols 
knew to be a coward. They discovered his whereabouts and suddenly 
attacked his lines, which broke and fled. Hie Mongols rushed forward 
and the discipline of the Indian army was completely broken.£As the 
Mongol army was more numerous, 1 Isami says, It exerted its full 
strength everywhere. The Indian lines were completely shattered and 
the Mongols began to slaughter the Indians/ Q 

Sultan Muhammad, after fighting bravely for several hours, found 
no one by his side and turned his horse towards the river (Ravi). But 
he was shot dead by a Qaruna 48 of the Mongol army, who proceeded 
to appropriate his horse, sword, bow and arrows. One of the two 
singing girls of Sultan Muhammad, whom the Mongols had captured, 
recognized his famous horse on which the Qaruna was riding, and, 
incited by her loud cries, the Mongol officers compelled the Qaruna 
to take them to the dead body of the Khan-i Shahid. They put his 
body in a coffin with the intention of taking it to their own country. 
But Rai Kalu, the father-in-law of the Khan-i Shahid, sent the Mongols 
enough money from his territory and bought the body of the Khan 
from them, 4 ^ The Mongols as usual retired after collecting their spoils. 

48 The Qarunas are often referred to, but the meaning of the tenn is not settled. 
Provisionally we may take a Qaruna to mean the son of a Muslim mother and a 
Mongol father. 

49 We have two marsim (elegies) on the death of the Khan-i Shahid, one in 
prose written by Amir Hasan and the other in verse written by Amir Khusrau. Perhaps 
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Sultan MuhmnmacTs death was a smashing blow for Balban, who 
had reached his eightieth year, for the prince had been the sheet- 
anchor of his earthly hopes. In his death Balban heard the death- 
knell of his dynasty, and a tragic end of his life-long efforts to per¬ 
petuate kingship in his family. May be, the ghosts of Nasiruddin 
Mahmud, Qutbuddin Hasan Ghuri, Sher Khan and others, whom he 
had murdered in order to make the crown safe for his dynasty, began 
to dance before his eyes. 

As a last resort he summoned Bughra Khan from Lakhnauti and 
appealed to him to remain at Delhi. His grandsons, Kaikhtisrau and 
Kaiqubad, were young and inexperienced; unless Bughra was pre¬ 
pared to bear the burden, the kingship of Delhi would become a 
‘children s game’ ( bacha-bazi ), as it had been for a whole generation 
after the death of Iitutmish. Balban's argument was convincing, but 
Bughra was a prince of hasty temper, ignorant of the cataclysmic 
changes in states. He remained by the side of his father for two or 
three months; then there was a slight improvement in the Sultan's 
health and the desire of returning to Lakhnauti took possession of 
Bughra’s mind; so making the recovery of the Sultan an excuse, he 
left for Lakhnauti without the Sultans permission. Isami has given 
a deeper touch of poignancy to this tragedy bv narrating the following 
story. Some persons alleged to have minted coins ( qalhkari ) were 
brought before the Sultan. Amongst them was the only son of an old 
widow. He was innocent but had been wrongly arrested. She made 
pathetic representations to the Sultan but they were not heard; it was 
not his rule to show leniency in crimes against the state. All persons 
implicated in the case were put to death. This put the old womans 
heart on the rack. Every night she appeared before the imperial 
palace to bemoan the death of her son and to demand Divine punish¬ 
ment for the Sultan. Her pathetic cries used to disturb the Sultan in 
his sleep and the officers of the Sultan used all passible methods to 
dissuade her from raising her heart-rending cries. But she ignored 
all admonitions. She was not afraid of non' and could not be tempted 
by gold'. After the death of the Khan-i Shahid, she did not come 
near the palace again and all attempts to trace her whereabouts 
failed. 50 

The old Sultan s spirit was at last broken. AH day long he 

no poem of Amir Khusrau evoked so many tears as this marsia , which has been quoted 
in part by Badaupi in his Muntakhalmt Tatmtikh . Historically Isami’s account of the 
death of the Khan-i-Shahid is best we have (160-76). 

50 Fuiulws Salat in, 177-78, 
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[transacted the business of the government as usual, but when he 
[ retired to his chamber he wept and cried and put dust on his head. 
He did not long survive his son’s death. Realizing that his end 
was near, the Sultan summoned Malikul Umara, the kotwal of Delhi, 
Khwaja Hasan Basri, the wazir, and other high officers and gave his 
instructions about the succession. 

1 have appointed Kaikhusrau, son of my eldest son, Khan-i Shahid, 
as my heir; put him on rny throne; he is a young man of promise 
but lacks age and experience and cannot perform the obligations 
of kingship. But what else can I do? Mahmud (Bughra Khan), for 
whom people have a regard and from whom something could be 
expected, has gone to Lakhnauti and there is not enough time to 
call him back. I have no alternative but to nominate Kaikhusrau. 

He then asked the maliks to depart. Three days later he died. 'The 
kotwal and the kotwali officers were bold, capable and in touch with 
the public mind. On account of facts, the revelation of which apper¬ 
tains to women, they had no good inclination towards the Khan-i 
Shahid and thought that it would be a disaster if Kaikhusrau was to 
ascend the throne. So during the day they sent Kaikhusrau to Multan, 
placed Kaiqubad, son of Bughra Khan, on the throne with the title of 
Mu'izzuddin, and towards the end of the night they brought Balban’s 
funeral from the Koshak-i Lai (Red Palace) for burial in the Darul 
Am an/ 

All the usual formalities were performed, or perhaps overdone, at 
Balban’s funeral. The maliks and officers threw dust on their heads 
and tore their garments. They all followed the bier to the graveyard 
bare-headed; and when his body was being lowered into the grave, 
Malik Fakhruddin Kotwal paid his last compliments to his master and 
saw in his death the extinction of old and respected families. He 
slept on the ground for six months and other eminent maliks and 
amirs followed his example. Many people of the city distributed food 
in alms to bless the soul of the departed Sultan. 51 

ACHIEVEMENTS AND FAILURES 
/OF BALKAN 

Baiban s dynasty did not last for more than three years after 1 his 
death. His officers, if any, who believed in his statements that 'the 
king is the deputy of God’ and that ‘the king's heart is the recipient 
of Divine revelations', must have been surprised at the contradictions 
between Baiban s claims and the character of his successor. Balbarr's 


51 Baram, 120-23. 
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^ jpeiicy of killing the leading Turkish slave-officers was continued by 
the government of Kaiqubad. Jalaluddin Firuz Khalji deprived them 
of their monopoly of high office, but did not put to death those whom 
he retained in his service. They showed their appreciation of his 
generosity by constantly conspiring against him. Finally, some twelve 
years after Balban’s death all the descendants of Turkish slave-officers 
were imprisoned or put to death by Alauddin Khalji. That was the 
end of the regime.52 At the time of my composing the Tarikh-i Firuz 
Shahi (in 135/), Barani states, seventy years or two and a half 
generations ((jams) have passed sifice Balban’s death. No one survives 
today from his family or the families of his sons, slaves or officers in 
spite of thfeir large numbers.’ 53 

But though Balban’s family vanished, the government of Delhi 
survived and it is in the context of this institution that Balban’s life’s 
work has to be judged. 

In one matter we can unhesitatingly agree with the praises Barani 
showers upon him. By his forts and military posts he established law 
and order in the main provinces of the empire from Haryana to 
Bihar. Without this preliminary work, the achievements of the 
Khalji era would have been impossible. This peace, as we shall see, 
was maintained in the cities and the Khalisa villages by the officers 
of the sultanat and in the remaining areas by the hereditary Hindu 
chiefs. ’ 

It must be admitted that in almost all other matters, Balban’s re¬ 
actionary attitude—his insistence on high birth which meant servile 
Turkish origin or foreign origin—did more harm than good. During 
the forty years that Balban controlled the state two great movements 
were taking place to which he did not—and could not—adjust his 
policy. First, by a series of group-decisions many Hindu working 
class guilds or biraclaries —e.g. weavers, butchers, elephant drivers, 
etc.—were adopting the Muslim creed. They were not prepared to 
tolerate an Indian government based on the assumption that all high 
offices belonged to the Turkish slaves of the sultan by right of con¬ 
quest. Secondly, a large number of Hindus had been learning Persian 
and this made it possible, in fact necessary, for the government to 
undertake enterprises in new' fields, particularly the land revenue, in 
which lack of bilingual clerks and accountants had been the main 
difficulty. Balban kept the old state-machine working long after it 

52 By regime here is meant the regime of Turkish slave-officers—i.e. of Turkish slaves 
who had been educated by slave-merchants and purchased by the kings—MuTmiddin, 
Aibek, Iltutmish and even Balban. Free-born Turks were destined to play a prominent 
part in Indian history till they were finally absorbed by the Muslim population of India 
53. Barani, 43. 
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[ad! lost all its utility. Consequently, the long delayed change, when 

came, took a revolutionary form. c ,, 

■ Balban’s failure is best seen with reference to his army. Balban 
[advised his son, Bughra Khan, not to rebel against Delhi because a 
[king of Delhi could conquer Lakhnauti by the shaking of a bridle. 54 
Nevertheless, it took Balban six years or more to crush the rebellion 
of Tughril and a riff-raff of two hundred thousand had to be enlisted 
at Awadh to strengthen the regular army.\Balban did jiot_chaHenge 
any of the great Hindu rais, because his primary 

thel^S^ 7*^ h 

fronfier Mongol Officers. With reference to the two frontier battles he 
describes, I sami. on th e wh ole our best au th ority on military.matters^, 
savs that tJm Mongol victories were primanTy due to their superiority 
(n numbersTBnt why'sEouETthe Indian army be inferior m numbers:’ 
Isami, no dSubt slightly exaggerating, says that Alauddin Khalji 
could raise a hundred thousand soldiers within a day from Delhi and 
its suburbs. Why then was the army of Delhi so insufficient in num¬ 
bers that Sultan Muhammad and his officers were massacred by a 
frontier force of thirty thousand horse? There can be only one exp lu¬ 
nation In the appointment of civil officers Balban was very particular 
about the principle of good birth—that is, of foreign origin. The same 
principle was inevitably applied to officers of the army, tor the 
officers who did the lighting had to be administrative officers or 
iqtadars also. This meant a limitation of the officers available and the 
limitation of officers would seriously limit the number of soldiers they 
could enrol. We must not forget that only a decade divides the death 
of Balban from the accession of Alauddin Khalji. Alauddin only cared 
for loyalty and efficiency and never bothered about anybody s 
genealogy; it was the only principle on which an efficient state could 
be built Balban with his fad for high birth was quite out of date by 
the time he died. Both in the civil and the military field Balban and 
his governing class had been tried and found wanting. 

REIGN OF Mg'lZZUDDIN KAIQUB4D 

Kaiqubad was a young man of seventeen or eighteen years— 
handsome, cultured and benevolent—when he ascended the throne 
in a h. 686 (1387). He had been brought up strictly under the care of 
his grandfather and was never allowed by his tutors to look at the 
face of a beautiful girl or to taste a drop of wipe. He had received 
instruction in all physical and intellectual arts, including calligraphy, 
literature, archery, spearmanship, etc. As soon as he ascended the 


54 Ibid., 90, 
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^ >ne his life took a somersault; he gave himself up to debauchery 
and spent all his time in wine and venery. The court of Balban, 
which was known for its strict discipline and stoic atmosphere, was 
now turned into a centre for buffoons, pleasure-seekers, dancing girls 
and musicians. He built a magnificent palace^ 0 n the bank of the 
river Jumna at KailugarhiSS and began to live there in a world of 
pleasure and revelry. Barani describes in detail how young girls 
whose breasts had not yet developed 5 , were taught archery, horse 
manship, dancing and singing Persian and Hindi songs for presen 
tation to the court, where both tire girls and their trainers got princely 
rewards. The misfortune of the young king was that he could not 
restrain himself from overindulgence in coition, which made his face 
pale and his body weak 5 . Isami, a mystic-minded middle-agSd bachelor, 
is more emphatic in his statements: 

Day and night the king was engaged in his pleasure-parties; he 
had no time for anything else... There were no companions for 
him all the time except moon-faced maidens with rosy lips. I have 
heard concerning this king, who was a slave of his sex-desires 
owing to his youth: that even when he drove his horse gently, it 
would take him ten miles in the course of one night’ 5 . Yes ! Youth, 

„ kingship and madness combined with the constant association 
and intimacy with young women was as dangerous as the proxim¬ 
ity of fire and cotton-wool. Ultimately, the royal horseman, impelled 
by the heat of sex-desire, drove his horse with such unheeding 
recklessness that it left half his body paralysed.’57 

Obviously, the burden of the state had to be shouldered by other 
persons. I have heard from Qazi Sharafuddin Sarpain*, Barani writes, 
that the kingdom of Kaiqubad could not have lasted for a week had 
Malik Nizamuddin and Malik Qawamuddin Ilaqa Dabir not been the 
pillars of his state; they were among the remnants of the Shamsi and 
Balbani maliks and were unrivalled in wisdom, discernment and the 
capacity of controlling affairs. Qawamuddin, however, did not 
meddle in politics and left the direction of state-policy to his 
colleague. 

Malik Nizamuddin,. nephew and son-in-law of Malik Fakhruddin 
Kotwal, who was officially a mere dadhck , in practice became the 

55 Amir Khusrau gives a beautiful description of it in the Qiranus Sadain 54 
et $eq. 

56 The general impression that Kaiqtibad founded the Shahr-i Nau or Kailugarhi 
is not correct because Minhaj refers to it even during the time of Nasiruddin Mahmud 
(Raverty, 634 f.n. 2). 

57 Isami, verses 3521 and 3800-05. 
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naibXmamlakat, and assumed charge of all affairs of the adimmstra- 
Hon Probably he fully exploited Fakhruddin's support to Kaiqubad, 
and under this mask consolidated his own position. He made appomt- 
wnHs of his supporters to the offices of naib-i vakildar, amr-thajb, 
■md wiandar. Ilis ambition soared higher and higher as the . u wi 

sariTener and deeper in his pleasure-pursuits and ultimately he 

sank deeper a l ] 0 „ked after the admimstra- 

palace; she was called the Sultan s 

m °One of the charges brought against Nizamudffin is The jnurder^pf 

Knikhusrau who was the nearest successor to tli . ■ " 

^mnlv savs’ that he not an order for the assassination of Kaikhusrau 
from the kino when drunk, and had him killed at Itohtak. But wha 
other authorities tell us certainly lessens Nizamuddin s responsibi h y. 
\ccordin" to Ibn-i Battuta, at the time of Balban s death Fak uuddin 

S3 » ***» "> ,he f* 

amirs had accepted Kaiqubad s accession, showed it to Kaikhusrau 
and advised him to flv to Multan; he had the city-gate opened and 
the prince fled. Yahya Sirhindi says that Malik Bcksariq, the wa/ai, 
Hasan Basri and others, who sp^d Kaikhusrau, we 
r-nstodv and subsequently exiled.® 8 Isaim says tha ‘ , 

brooded over his misfortunes at Multan for some months and then 
being ‘self-willed and inexperienced’, he did the wrong thing. He le 
SSi pretext of hunting and went to Ghazni and from 
Heelo he country of the Mongols But die Mongols were engaged 
after spending all his money *d 

to Mandoli in Hindustan. Nizamuddm, rightly 
Kaiqubad against a cousin, ‘who for the sake of the * one ha pro 
mised submission and tribute to the Mongols. So kaikhusrau 
beheaded at Mandoli at the Sultans order59 

Other punishments also followed on the recommendations oi 

NirSnuddfn. The Khwaji Khath ^ 

naraded through the streets of the capital. These acts Uorrmeci me 
Silitv and Nizamuddin came to l.e despised and eared by a 
important Turkish maliks and amirs, but he was 

thlt opposition to his authority was n<* possUe. Nramuddin m ^ 
part, chalked out a plan to get nd of all tmportant Turkish amns. At 
a darbar held at Kailugarhi, he read out a forged 
governor of Multan intimating the triumph of the 
against a Mongol invasion. On this pretext all. maliks < 

58 Tankh-i Mubarak Shahi, 52. 

59 Isami, 190-2. 
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.moued to offer felicitations to the Sultan. When they presented 

themselvei at the court, some of them were killed and others were 
exiled. Posts were reassigned, and only those who enjoyed the confi¬ 
dence of Nizamuddin were appointed again. 

While Nizamuddin was busy purging the administration of all 
elements whom he considered undesirable, Tamar Khan invaded 
India and ravaged the country from Lahore to Multan. Khan-i Jahan, 
the barbek, was sent to deal with him. The Mongol army retreated as 
soon as it heard about the arrival of the imperial forces. Some Mon¬ 
gols were captured and killed. Later Nizamuddin deceitfully obtain¬ 
ed the Sultan’s order for the execution of those Mongols (called New 
Muslims) who had earlier embraced Islam and settled in India. 60 

Nizamuddin relentlessly followed his policy of executing the 
maliks and amirs, and pushed on the dangerous process of eliminat¬ 
ing talented Turkish officers, which had been initiated by Balban. 
Nizamuddin further put to death Malik Alauddin Shaikh, governor 
of Multan, and Malik Nasiruddin Tuzki, governor of Baran, both of 
whom were important maliks of Balban. 

Nizamuddin s policy made Malik Fakhruddin Kotwal, now an 
old man of ninety, apprehensive of Nizamuddin’s fate. He exhorted 
him to give up the idea of royalty and stick to his proper business. 
Barani, following his favourite method of putting dialogues in the 
mouths of his characters, makes Fakhruddin deliver a long harangue 
dissuading Nizamuddin from his ambitious schemes: 

Nizamuddin! I have brought you‘up and educated you; you are 
like a son to me. My father started his career as the king’s per¬ 
sonal attendant, and rose to the position of kotwal , which we 
have held for about eighty years. It is the maximum to which we 
can aspire. Our success has been due to the fact that we have 
never meddled with the politics of the state.’ 6 ! 

Nizamuddin replied that he had gone too far in the matter and 
if he retraced his steps, he would be killed. In utter disgust Fakhrud¬ 
din crifed out: ‘Then consider ourselves, our families and children as 
dead and destroyed.’ Nizamuddin, nevertheless, moved ahead with 
Ais policy of removing Turkish maliks. 

When Kaiqubad ascended the throne at Delhi, his father, Bughra 
Khan, proclaimed himself king at Lakhnauti with the title of ‘Sultan 
Nasiruddin’ and had the currency and the! Khutha put in his own 
name. There was a constant correspondence between father and son. 

60 Ibid., 181-82. 

61 Barani, 134-38. In view of what Fakhruddin Kotwal had done to eliminate 
Kaikhusrau, this last statement cannot be accepted. 
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BuuuttttKhan knew that his sort was leading a ^ dissipated, life an 
that Nizamuddin was inducing him to kill the ^mg mddcs and 
am irs w jth the ultimate intention of putting an end to haiquba 
himself. He tried by hints and indirect suggestions in his letteis to 
draw Kaiqubad’s attention to the matter, but Kaiqubad paid no 
heed to the written advice of his father. So after two ve&is o 
reien had passed, Bughra decided to see his son personally. 

' g Axnir Khusrau62 and Ziauddin Barani63 have given us two differ¬ 
ent accounts of the circumstances in which the lather and the son 
met. Khusrau says that Bughra Khan marched witii 

f u e intention of conquering Delhi. When he reached Bihai, haiqu 
bad decided to march out ancl challenge him. Barani says that the 
initiative was taken by Kaiqubad who started with a large army to 
see his father. When Bughra Khan reached near Ins son, lie gave up 
ius military objective (it he had any), and his march assumed the 
complexion of a social visit. He, however, sent his d«lnr, Shamsudchn, 
to Kaiqubad with the message: The kingdom of Delhi is mine, but 
if it has passed to my son, he should not contend Wllh ,^ a * ei ‘ >st 
me the kingdom of Lakhnauti, the heritage of my lather, is most 
desirable’ Kaiqubad replied that he bad kept the throne lor his 
father and protected it from the Mongols. The following day Bughra 
Khan sent his chamberlain to deliver a message to his son The boa 
was in the middle of the river when Kaiqubad shot an auow at t 
and the chamberlain returned disappointed. Bughra Khan sent h 
another message: ‘My son! Banish the idea of revolt from ) our 
mind. I am the heir to the throne and you can obtain it through me. 
Kaiqubad sent a fiery reply: Do not be proud of your ancestry, for 
nobody inherits a kingdom without having to fight for its preserva- 
tion. I have a claim over the throne by virtue of three descents. 

Iltutmish, Nasirucldin Mahmud and Balban.^ 

Bughra Khan was sorry for his sons behaviour but he realized 
that it was due to Nizamuddin’s mischievous planning. Ultimately, he 
wrote an affectionate letter in which he sought an interview with his 
son whom “he was as anxious to see as Jacob had been to see Joseph. 
Bughra sent his voungest son, Kaikaus, to Kaiqubad. with presents, 
and Kaiqubad sent his son, Kaimurs, to his father. Nizamuddin was 
all the time anxious to bring about an armed conflict between Bughra 


62 His masnavi, Qiranm Sii'dain (ed. Maulvi Mobd. Ismail, Aligarh, 1918), gives 
a graphic account of the historic meeting. 


£ daughter was Bughra, ^NaHnH^j 

daughter was Kaiqubad, mother; Balban was his paternal grandfather. also 

Qiranus Sddaln, 2%, 
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anctKaiqubad. He suggested that Kaiqubad should insist on the 
performance of all humiliating court ceremonies by his father. 
Bughra Khan behaved with remarkable equanimity and by accepting 
every servile form of court-etiquette foiled the schemes of 
Nizamuddin. 

Kaiqubad (sitting on the throne) affected a stony dignity and 
with kingly unconcern looked on as his father, bowing and 
kissing the ground, approached the throne and prostrated himself at 
Ins feet; but at the end he broke down and threw himself at 
his 1 either s feet and in tears* which nielted the hearts of all the 
spectators, conducted him to the throne/ The details of this meeting 
have been vividly described by Khusrau with all the felicity of his 
powerful poetic imagination. When all the festivities were over and 
Bughra Khan decided to return to Lakhnauti„ he advised Kaiqubad 
in the presence of the maliks to refrain from indulging in his pleasure' 
pursuits. While parting he whispered into Kaiqubad s ears and advised 
him to get rid of Nizamuddin. 

^ or a s hoi t while Kaiqubad abstained from wine and venery, but 
the large number of charming young courtesans, who were always 
with him, brought him back to his old ways within a week. Excessive 
indulgence and dissipation told upon his health and he fell ill. He 
ordered Nizamuddin to proceed to Multan but Nizamuddin delayed 
going on various pretexts. The Turkish officers found the time oppor¬ 
tune and poisoned Nizamuddin. Barani has expressed his strong 
disapproval of the ambitious character and unscrupulous methods of 
Nizamuddin, but he seems to have been deeply impressed by his 
administrative abilities. After his death, the administration became 
chaotic, though many of the old nobles of Balban s court returned 
to serve under Kaiqubad. 

vi Nizamuddin was removed, Kaiqubad summoned Malik Firuz 

Knalj 1 from Samana and appointed him ariz-i mamalik and governor 
of Baran with the title of Shaista Khan. Malik Firuz (later Sultan 
Jalaluddm Khalji) had served Balban for many years along with his 
brother, Shihabuddin, the father of Ali Gurshasp (later Sultan Alauddin 
Khalji), and had earned distinction as a military officer in the wars 
against the Mongols. 

Ultimately, the conflicts and ambitions of the nobles got crystallized 
into two hostile groups-one led by Malik Firuz Shaista Khan Khalii 
and the other by Malik Aitmar Surkha. The former comprised of 
persons who sought the ascendancy of new elements; the latter wanted 
to retain the house of Balban in power and stood for safeguarding 
the interests of the old Turkish nobility, which had so long enjoyed a 
pre-eminent position in the state. While Kaiqubad, incurably paralysed 
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in body and mind, lay helpless in the Kailugarhi palace, Malik 
Kachchin and Malik Surkha raised his son, Kaimurs, to the throne 
with the title of ‘Sliamsuddin II’ and the coronation ceremony took 
place at the Chabutra-i Nasiri. Their aim was to maintain the dynasty 
of Balban and the power of the Turkish aristocracy. 

The Turkish maliks next hatched a conspiracy to get rid of the 
group led by Malik Firuz Khalji. They prepared a list of maliks, with 
7iruz Khalji’s name at the top, who were to be put to death. The 
Khalji malik was at that time inspecting the royal forces at Bhugal 
Pahari.65 When he came to know of this conspiracy from Malik 
Ahmad Chap, the naib-i arnir-i hajib, he at once moved his quarters 
to Ghiyaspur. He also called his relatives from Baran on the pretext 
of needing them for an impending Mongol invasion. Many non- 
Turkish officers, who were included in the purge programme of the 
Turks, joined the Khaljis. Next day the Turkish group started its ope¬ 
rations. A message was sent to Firuz Khalji asking him to present 
himself at the court of Kaimurs. The Khalji malik was reviewing the 
Kanauj forces at that time; he apprehended the purpose of the order 
and decided to delay compliance with it. Soon afterwards Kachchin 
arrived with a more urgent message. Malik Firuz conducted himself 
with great tact and coolness and gave Kachchin the impression that 
he knew nothing of the conspiracy. He pointed to the review and 
requested Kachchin to allow him to finish it. But as soon as Kachchin 
went to relax under a tent-shade, his head was chopped off and his 
body was thrown into the Jumna. Open conflict between the two hos¬ 
tile groups then began. Firuz Khaljis sons dashed into the palace, 
caught hold of Kaimurs and brought him to their camp. Some Turkish 
officers, including Aitmar Surkha, came out to get back the boy-king 
but they were captured and killed. Some sons ol Fakhruddin, the 
kotwal, were also captured; and afraid for their lives, the kotwal 
dissuaded the people of Delhi from making an effort to recapture 
the boy-king. 

The Khaljis, it appears, were not prepared at the time to assume 
royal power. Probably all that they had done was essentially defen¬ 
sive in character. When the initial storm had subsided, Firuz Khalji 
installed Kaimurs at the Kailugarhi palace. He offered the regency to 
Malik Chajju and himself opted for the wardenship of the marches 
the provinces of Multan, Bhatinda and Dipalpur. Chajju rejected the 
offer and preferred the governorship of Kara and Manikpur. Fakhr¬ 
uddin Kotwal also declined to accept the regency. Rejected by Chajju 

65 Barani (172) has Baharpur, but Isami (203) and Yahya Sirhindi (57) give it as 
Bhugal Pahari, which can be identified even today. 
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and Fakhruddin, the regency of the boy-king fell to the lot of Malik 
Firuz Klialji. Kaimurs was retained on the throne for a little over 
three months. 66 Some of his coins dated 689/1290 have also come to 
light.®? But this farcical arrangement of political power could not be 
continued for long. Firuz Khaiji decided to act. Kaiqubad was drag¬ 
ging on his melancholy existence in an apartment of the Kailugarhi 
palace. A malik, whose father Kaiqubad had killed, was sent to do 
the needful; he wrapped his paralytic body in his bed-sheet and 
kicked him into the Jumna. With him also disappeared the monopoly 
of power which the Turkish slavd-aristocracy had exercised from the 
time of Sultan Mu'izzuddm. 



66 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 61. Yahya Sirhindi’s account of these movements is 
more detailed than Baranfs. lie, however, disagrees from Barani in many details. See 
57-58. 

67 Wright, 66; Rodgers, Lahore Museum CaUdogue, 84; Brown, Coins of India , 71, 
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THE KHALJIS 


I. JALALUDDIN FIRUZ KHALJI 

ACCESSION OF JALALUDDIN FI BUZ 

Shaista Khan Jalaluddin Firuz Khalji’s eventual assumption of 
sovereignty at the Kailugarhi palace in June 1290 signified moie than 
a dynastic change. Unlike Balbans accession twenty-five years earlier, 
it meant the end of art age, for with the Mameluk dynasty also passed 
away that racialism, which had characterized the political attitude ot 
Qutbuddin, Iltutmish and their successors. The Turk had initiated the 
conquest, and with singular energy had fought back his enemies, but 
in organizing the state he had weighted it heavily with racial affilia¬ 
tions; even the formal allegiance to the universal Khilafat could altei 
little of its Turkish character. Improvised as a Turkish concern, the 
sultanat’s mainstay was sought to be confined to those who, as a result 
of the Mongol invasions and the influence of environment, increasing y 
found themselves unable to preserve it as their exclusive proprietary 
right, and had to resort, as in Balbans reign, to the desperate method 
of violently destroying rival elements. The easy victory of the 
allegedly non-Turkish Khalji party only underlined the proven fact 
that racial dictatorship could no longer sustain the state. For it had 
reached a stage when new forces and aspirations insistently demand¬ 
ed adjustment, and the improvisation of the process of conquest 
could no longer counteract the inherent disruptive tendencies. A 
planned administration even more than the long-deferred expansion 
called for a new outlook and a new society. 

The Sultans conciliatory temperament seemed to augur well tor 
the new programme. Seeking to make the transition as easy as possi¬ 
ble, and respecting the Turkophile feelings of the discomfited citi¬ 
zens, he delayed his entry into Delhi and set up his court m 
Kaiqubads unfinished palace at Kailugarhi. In the reorganization o 
the Government that followed, his own kinsmen and supporters natu¬ 
rally received the kev positions, but a general dispossession ot the 
old'nobility was prudently avoided. Balbans friend and the leading 
citizen of Delhi, Malikul Umara Fakhruddin was confirmed as the 
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of the capital while Khwaja Khatir retained the wizarat. 
During his regency Firuz had agreed to Malik Chajju’s request for 
the governorship of Kara, and thither the remaining members of the 
Balbani family were now allowed to repair. From among his relations, 
Firuz’s brother, Yaghrash Khan, headed the army ministry, while his 
nephew Ahmad Chap became die naib-i barbek. 

JALALUDDIN FIRUZ’s FEELINGS AND SENTIMENTS 

Within a few months, however, the hostility of the citizens almost 
turned into admiration as they heard of the Sultan’s innate modesty 
and his anxious regard for the feelings of his opponents. Induced by 
the hope, as Barani points out, of rewards and offices, they journeyed, 
at first hesitatingly, to make their peace with him and were reassured 
by his genuine eagerness to win their affection. To their astonish¬ 
ment, they found in the Sultan an exceptionally peaceable and kind- 
hearted man, then past his seventieth year, who nourished no other 
ambition than of ending his days as a pious Musalman, warring 
constantly in die service of God. They still remembered the awe¬ 
inspiring hauteur and coolness of Bal ban’s demeanour and so were 
almost scandalized when Firuz, on his first state entry into Delhi a 
few months later, made an unashamed display of his human emo¬ 
tions and impulses. To the intense chagrin of his power-drunk kins¬ 
men, he insisted on dismounting at the entrance to the Red Palace 
inside which, as he said in reply to Ahmad Chap’s remonstrance, he 
had often stood for hours together in front of Balban. He refused to 
take his seat in the royal audience-hall except in die place assigned 
to the officers. Overcome by sentiment, he cried aloud and declared 
that the crown had been forced upon him by the malicious intents of 
Kachchin and Surkha and that he was forced to endanger the future 
of his children, kinsmen and dependants, ‘for, how could lie, with 
such a humble origin as his, and with so few followers, ever hope to 
retain and bequeadi the crown to his children, when it had passed 
away from the family of even such a strong-willed and well-estab¬ 
lished king as Balban within three years of his death?’ 

Such sentiments reveal an extraordinarily guileless and sincere 
heart, unsullied by power and rejoicing in a child-like want of equi¬ 
vocation. To the simpler, unpolitical minds he, therefore, appeared as 
a saintly ruler, for by subordinating state-craft to die dictates of his 
heart he showed himself in a perfect and agreeable contrast to the 
earlier despots. His reign typifies, perhaps, a conscious departure 
from the prevailing ‘blood and iron’ method of government and, as 
Barani implies, it was no fault of the kindly old man that his faith in 
the power of love was abused. Among the realistic politicians, 



REVOLT OF MALIK CHAJJU 

in the traditions of the stern and cold-blooded Balban, 
Firuz’s emotional out pourings and impulsive actions, however, evoked 
misgivings, for tlie situation demanded a more aggressive exercise 
of the royal authority. To canalize all loyalties to the new dynasty 
and to provide for order and security by the restoration of the 
overawing powers of the central government were tasks whose 
urgency brooked no experimentation. It was only by unrelenting 
rutlilessness that Balban had been able to ensure peace, in the king¬ 
dom, but in the eastern provinces, despite his terroristic methods, 
Delhi’s authority was no more. The pitiful end of the late king had 
impaired the crown’s prestige and called for more vigorous measures. 
And, besides, sentimental tenderness ill-fitted a king, whose primary 
task was to dislodge the Mongols from the western Punjab and to 
initiate the expansion of the sultanat. 

REVOLT OF MALIK CHAJJU 

But Firuz remained true to his heart, firmly refusing to shed 
Muslim blood and to inflict misery on his fellow-men ‘for the dubious 
glory of a few days of power’. Very soon, however, his pacificism was 
put to a severe test. In August of the same year (1290) Malik Chajju 
Kashli Khan, Balban’s nephew and head of the old royal family, 
raised the banner of revolt at Kara. Malik Chajju had earlier declined 
the offer of regency when, as the iiriz-i mamalik, Firuz _had foiled a 
conspiracy against the Khaljis and raised the infant Kaimijrs to the 
throne. Chajju may not have been involved in the conspiracy, but his 
sympathy with the cause was natural and was perhaps not unknown 
to Firuz. Prudently, therefore, he had sought to live in the east, away 
from the de facto ruler, secretly hoping to organize a wider resistance, 
with the ultimate backing, if possible, of his cousin, Buglira Khan, 
who had assumed independent sovereignty in Bengal in 128/ 
Firuz’s reluctance was overcome by the counsel of the venerated 
Fakhruddin Kotwal—himself no warm supporter of the new regime— 
and the malik was given the iqta of Kara and allowed to take with 
him all the surviving members of the Balbani family. 1 2 3 

At Kara the malik made his plan and, as it appears, was enthu¬ 
siastically joined by Amir Ali Hatim Khan, governor of Awadh, and 
other nobles of the old regime, who held assignments in the east.3 
The house of Balban commanded wide loyalty also among the 

1 Tarihhri Mubarak Sbahi, 54. 

2 Ibid., 59. 

3 Barani (181) calls Hatim Khan Maula Zada-i Sultan-i Balban (Freedman of 
Sultan Balban). He was appointed sarjadnar (head of the royal bodyguard) by Kai- 
qubad ( Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi,. 53). On the accession of Kaimurs, he appears to have 
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ndu chiefs of the trans-Gangetic tract, for Chajju was joined by a 
large number of ranas and rawats with their famed infantry ( pit/ada) 
and archers ( dhanuks ). The rawats accepted betel-leaves from Chajju 
—symbol of loyalty and friendship—and boasted that they would 
break the royal canopy of FiruzA With such support and with the 
knowledge that in the capital and the neighbouring districts the 
Khaljis had not yet found favour with the legitimists, Chajju, as 
reported by Barani, felt confident in proclaiming himself as "Sultan 
Mughisuddm and in assuming the prerogatives of sovereignty by 
striking his coins and having the Khutba read in his name. 5 Whether 
this step followed Buglira Khans refusal or inability to collaborate in 
the project cannot be ascertained now. 6 As report of the massive 
preparations for the revolt spread, loyal officers, stationed in the 
Doab and beyond, felt unsafe in their isolated locations and began to 
withdraw to the west. Confident of the partisan support in and 
around the capital, and of his numerous following "like ants and 
locusts’, as Barani puts it, 7 Chajju decided to advance on Delhi. 
Aiming apparent!}' to approach the city from the Amroha region, he 
moved northwards along the left bank of the Ganges and followed 
the Ramganga through Badaun, where two of his supporters, Malik 
Bahadur and Alp Ghazi, awaited him with their troops. 8 

Jjeen posted as governor of Awadh, and the post of sarjancluf, now split into two, 
went to Ahmad Chap and Malik Hiranmar ( Mubarak Sfuihi, 62). Among the Officers of 
the east were Malik Alp Ghazi, assignee of Kark (?), Malik Bahadur, Malik Mas'ud 
(the Akhurbek) and Malik Muhammad Balban (Mubarak Shahk 64). Barani (183) adds 
the names of Malik Ulughchi, Malik Tajudar and Malik Ahjan. 

4 Barani, 182. Amir Khusrau in his Mtfiahul Futuh (edited by Professor A. Rashid, 
Aligarh, 1954, 14) calls them ‘Hindu thieves'. The Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi (63) gives 
the name of one of these chiefs as Biram Deo or BJiim Deo Kotla, who was slain in 
the final engagement. This unity of the two old governing class groups is significant. 
One of the causes of the alliance may have been the fact (to which the Mift afoul 
Futuh refers) that the Hindu chiefs had not paid their tribute to the central govern¬ 
ment for some years. 

5 Barani, 181. 

6 Bughra's reign doubtless terminated towards the end of 1289, for his son and 
successor, Rnkimddin Kaikaus, struck his coins in 1290 ( Journal , Bengal Asiatic 
Society , 1922, 410). The RtyaztiS Salatin records a tradition that on the accession of 
[alaluddin Firuz, Bughra Khan gave up the insignia of royalty (Translation*, A. Salam, 
Calcutta, 1904, 90). Since he did not accept the suzerainty of Delhi and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Kaikaus, who retained all the prerogatives of sovereignty, is it 
possible that Bughra's abdication and his son's succession were connected with the 
events in Awadh, Bughra's desire to join Chajju having been opposed by Ills realist 
ministers, who set up Kaikaus? 

7 Barani, 7. 

8 Tarikh-i Mubarak Sfuihi , 63. They had joined together at Kurk (?) and then, 
recrossing the Ganges, encamped at the village, Bahlana. 
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It was no contemptible strategy. But Firuz’s mildness concealed 
a seasoned warrior, who could appreciate a straight militaiy era 
lenge. Leaving his eldest son, Khan-i Khanan, in charge of the capi¬ 
tal, he mobilized his Loops and marched through Koil (Aligam) 
towards Badaun, ostensibly to close the route through Bolulkhand. 
He sent a detachment ahead under his second sou, Arkali Khan, to 
seek out and intercept the pretender. Marching ten to twelve karohs 
ahead of his father in the direction of Arnroha, the prince came upon 
the insurgent army moving on the other side of the Rahib (Ram- 
ganga). For lack of boats, which had all been seized by the enemy, 
Arkali Khan could only send a raiding party at night on rafts and 
skiffs. 10 The raid proved a success and spread confusion among the 
enemy who, Amir Khusrau reports, broke camp and hastily moved 
towards the north ‘to the hills of Jubala. 11 For two days Arkali Khan 
plundered the deserted camp and then hastened in pursuit. While 
the Sultan, crossing the Ganges at Bhojpur, near Furrukhabad, 
advanced through Rohilkhand and engaged the Ilindu-Muslim sup¬ 
porters of the pretender, the prince contacted the enemy at the 
Ramganga crossing. Chajju fought with determination for the whole 
day and by sundown the battle had remained undecided. At night, 
however, an agent of one of his Hindu supporters, Rai Bhim Deva,^ 
brought report of the Sultans imminent approach from the rear. This 
news unnerved him and he secretly left the camp with a few fol¬ 
lowers. In the morning Arkali Khan crossed the river and had almost 
a walk-over during which Bhim Deo and Alp Ghazi were slain and 
Malik Mas'ud and Balban were taken prisoners. The leaderless 
insurgents then surrendered. 1 ^ A few days later Chajju w'as also 
captured from a walled village (mawas), where lie had sought shelter 
and whose headman turned him over to his pursuers. 14 

Firuz, who was still in Rohilkhand when Arkali Khan joined him 
with the’prisoners, now turned to the eastern districts bordering the 
Sarju (Gliagra) river in order to chastize the local supporters of the 
old regime and incidentally to clear the robber-infested forests along 
the route to Hindustan. Some, like the chief of Rupal, submitted and 
offered heavy tribute; others, like the chief of Kahsun, had their areas 


9 Tarikh-i Mubarak ShaM mentions ‘Kabar’ as the site from which Chajju might 
have come. Elliot (III, 539) in a footnote says that Kabir is in Rohilkhand. 

10 Miftahul Fuluh , 12-13. 

11 Ibid., 13. The Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi (63) calls it ‘Juyad. 

12 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi writes it as Biram Deva Kotla. 

13 Miftahul Futuh, 17. 

14 Barani, 184. 
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plundered. Hindu recalcitrants were executed and Indian Muslims 
were sold as slaves-15 

FIRUZ’S MAGNANIMITY 

Having thus vindicated the soldier in him, Firuz in dealing with 
the vanquished nobles showed a magnanimity that shamed his erst¬ 
while enemies, but which he overdid by sentimental effusions. He 
was in his camp in Rohilkhand when the imprisoned nobles were 
brought in. As he espied the fallen nobles being led up the durbar 
grounds, bareheaded, chained and in soiled and tattered garments, 
the Sultan cried out in pain, covered his eyes, and indignantly 
ordered the prisoners to be dressed and entertained "as in the olden 
days . Later he astonished the orthodox politicians by inviting Amir 
Ali Sarjandar and the higher nobles to a feast and convivial party. 16 
As the cup went the rounds, he spoke to the crestfallen and speech¬ 
less nobles words of kindness and consolation and, to the great cons¬ 
ternation of the cautious Ahmad Chap, warmly commended their 
loyal and devoted exertions in the cause of their master's family, 

Disappointed in his expectation of the rebels’ punishment a la 
Balban —for the king took no sterner measure than to send Chajju in 
honourable confinement to Multan and to release his comrades—the 
indignant nephew pointedly demanded kingly firmness or abdication. 
But in a spirited avowal Firuz frankly confessed his inability to rule 
with tyranny and bloodshed, and expressed his readiness to make 
room for any one amongst his relations, who was prepared to barter 
his elementary humanity for this ungodly, man-killing kingship’. He 
could not, at the fag-end of his life, unfeelingly kill or disgrace these 
eminent men, his honoured friends and patrons. Could he ever forget 
the days when, with his brother, he used to stand in the rank of the 
officers, fondly hoping that Hatim Khan would respond to their salu¬ 
tations? May he, the rebels would have given him no quarter, but 
then, he argued naively, the guilt of shedding Musalman blood 
would be upon them and God would consign them to Heir. ‘I showed 
my gratitude for victory by being kind to them for, after all, they are 
human beings and Musalmans and can surely appreciate generosity, 
and from a sense of gratitude they will stay their hands from doing 

15 Miftahul Futuh , 21-23. 

16 Barani (173) says that he was told of this incident by the poet, Amir Khusrau. 
The Sultan was sitting on a mondha (reed-chair) and Khusrau stood by his side. 
Barani definitely refers to Amir Ali Sarjandar, Malik Ulughchi, son of Malik Targhi, 
Malik Tajudar, Malik Ahjan and other great amirs being among the captives with 
yokes ( du-shakhas) round their necks. Mahk Chajju had not yet been captured. 
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further harm/ For once, at least, his faith was not betrayed, 
for the defeated nobles gave no further trouble. 

FIRUZ’S MILITARY EXPEDITIONS 

Soon after his return, the Sultan was called upon to meet another 
military challenge. 17 The Sunam-Dipalpur-Multan border, to which 
Arkali Khan had just been appointed, was once again invaded by the 
Mongols under one Abdullah. 18 Firuz, who had grown old in his 
frontier command and delighted in opportunities of fighting the in¬ 
fidels, set out immediately with his army. 19 The invader was contacted 
at a place named Bar-ram by the chroniclers.20 After some days of 
preliminary skirmishes between the advance-guards, in which the 
Delhi forces gained the upper hand, the Mongols agreed to withdraw 
without fighting. The Sultan exchanged friendly greetings with 
Abdullah, whom he called his son. But while Abdullah retreated across 
the frontier, a party of Mongols headed by Ulghu, another grandson 
of Halaku, embraced Islam, remained behind and desired to be allowed 
to stay in India. The Sultan was delighted and magnanimously invited 
them to settle in Delhi where they were given quarters, allowances 
and even social rank. 21 But ordinary administration was made almost 

17 .Although the sequence of events is narrated differently by the chroniclers, Isanii 
and the Tmikh-i Mubarak Shahi agree in placing the Mongol invasion immediately 
after C.hajju's rebellion and before the Mandawar-Ranthambhor expedition. Amir 
Khusrau also seems to hint at it when describing the Sultan’s return from the campaign 
against Chajju (11, 23, 12-16). That the Mongol invasion must have taken place before 
the Sidi Mania trial is proved by the fact that Ulghu, the Mongol chief, who settled 
in Delhi after Abdullah’s invasion, reported Sidi’s treasonable intent (Mubarak Shahi , 
65). The Sidi was arrested by Arkali Khan at Delhi while the Sultan was away owing 
to the Mandawar campaign. Khan-i Khanan, according to the Mubarak Shaki (64), died 
soon after the Mongol invasion, and Arkali Khan, a rival to his brother, had been 
recalled from Multan and left in charge of Delhi. Apparently, if Khan-i Khanan, an 
ardent disciple of the Sidi, had been alive, the Sidi would not have been arrested. 

18 Barani (218) calls Abdullah ‘the grandson of the accursed Hallu (Plalaku)’. The 
Mubarak Shahi (64) calls him ‘son of the prince of Khurasan’. 

19 As an instance of his transparent honesty, Barani (196-97) relates how, in view 
of his life-long war against the Mongols, he spoke to his wife after his accession of 
his wish to be designated ‘Al Mujahid ft SabiliUaJi (Fighter in the Way of God) and 
desired her to suggest to the qazi and shaikhs of the city, when they came to offer 
felicitations on the occasion of the wedding of her youngest son, that they should 
petition the Sultan to permit them to include this title in the Friday Khutba. But after 
she had done so and Qazi Fakhmddin Naqila had actually made the request on the 
occasion of the new-moon felicitations, the Sultan in great humility declined it, con¬ 
fessing his guilt of having desired the honour which, on later consideration, he realized 
that he did not deserve. 

20 Isami, Futuhus Salatin , (ed. Mehdi ITusain, 205); Barani, 218. 

21 Barani, 219. 
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^possible when the Sultan extended this magnanimity even to such 
hardened criminals as the thugs, of whom about a thousand were 
rounded up for proved offences of murder and highway robbery. 
Pitying their lot, and accepting their regrets and promises, the Sultan 
had them shipped off to the lower Ganges and released on the 
Lakhnauti frontier. 

Nevertheless, the Sultan’s military energy remained unimpaired. 
In the same year he led an expedition into Rajputana against the 
Chauhanas, whose power was then centred at Ranthambhor under the 
famed Hamira Deva and was expanding in all directions. They had 
practically isolated Ajmer; and even the province of Haryana felt their 
pressure, already intensified by the Mewati tribesmen, whom even 
Balban’s exertions had failed to reduce. A large-scale offensive against 
them was indeed as urgent as the recover)' of the Indus frontier. By 
inclination and long experience, Firuz longed for an opportunity to 
carry on “holy war and fight open battles’; but, as the sequel showed, 
a sustained campaign to re-impose paramountcy required more cal¬ 
culated aggressiveness and persistence than what he admittedly 
possessed. 

Passing through Rewari and Narnaul, the royal forces entered 
Alwar and invested Mandawar, 22 perhaps the northern-most outpost 
of the Chauhanas. The fortress offered no great resistance and the 
ravaged countryside yielded a rich booty in cattle. Advancing towards 
Ranthambhor through the Kerauli region, west of the Chambal, the 
royal forces arrived in two. weeks near Jhain, which guarded the 
approaches to the Chauhana capital. A reconnoitring party sent 
under Qara Bahadur having repulsed/a Rajput sally, a larger detach¬ 
ment was sent the next day, which, pushing to within two farsangs 
of the fort, signally defeated a much stronger force of Rajputs, who 
foolishly came out of the fortress to engage the attackers in a frontal 
battle. The Chauhana commander, a renowned warrior named Cardan 
Saini, was killed and the vanquished Rajputs, fleeing in all directions, 
were pursued across the Chambal, Kumvari and Banas rivers. Following 
this defeat, the commandant evacuated the Jhain fortress and retired 
to Ranthambhor. Jhain was then dismantled. 23 While the soldiers 
plundered and gathered booty, the Sultan’s iconoclastic zeal sought 

22 Barani and Mubarak Shahl call the place ‘Mandor’, but Isanri lias ‘Mandawar* 
and the Tabaqat-i Akbri has the impossible ‘M audit’. It is impossible to identify it 
with any other place except Mandawar in the Siwalik hills. Only Isami (208-9) and 
Mubarak Shahi (64) refer to the capture of the fortress, which according to the latter, 
took four months. This duration presumably covered the campaigns against Jhain and 
Ranthambhor also. 

23 Miftahul Futuh, 21-30. 
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[satisfaction in breaking the idols even though he admired the sculp¬ 
tures and the carvings.24 

While Jhain was thus reduced, reportedly with surprising ease, the 
capture of Ranthambhor proved a more difficult proposition. The for¬ 
tress was strong and situated on a steep hill. The Sultan decided on 
a siege and from his camp at Jhain issued orders for the construction 
of the necessary catapults ( maghrabis ), sabats and gargajes and the 
preparation of a pasheb. While the work was in progress, Firuz rode 
out to inspect. Bui as he looked at the impregnable fort and considered 
the cost of the assault in terms of the sufferings of his troops, he 
became sentimental; and his determination, already weakened by 
reports of conspiracy in the capital and in his own camp, finally gave 
way. Refusing to risk ‘the hair of a single Musalman for ten such forts', 
he ordered an immediate withdrawal. The protesting Ahmad Chap 
pointed to the danger of thus emboldening die Hindus and asked him 
to follow at least such kings as Mahmud and Sanjar, whose undoubted 
piety never limited their kingly action. But Firuz countered it witii 
no more convincing argument than to reaffirm his old convictions and 
with a righteous, but illogical refusal, to be compared with such 
worthy kings whose dominions, unlike his, ‘contained not a single 
idolater’^ 

FIRUZ AND CONSPIRATORS — CASE OF SIDI MAUL A 

It was evident that the idealist monarch would never learn state¬ 
craft, and while Barani, equally unpolitical, showered praise on his 
essential goodness’, murmurings among his courtiers grew loud and 
persistent. In private gatherings and over wine-cups, they discussed 
his excessive humility and woeful incapacity to inspire fear. In one 
such gathering during the Mandawar-Ranthambhor campaign, held 
at the house of Malik Tajuddin Kuchi, with wine adding to the un¬ 
restrained expression of feelings, some of the Sultan s closest adherents 
uttered mouthfuls about killing the old man and raising Tajuddin 
Kuchi to the throne. The report of such seditious, though drunken, 
talk incensed even the mild Firuz; but he merely summoned them 
to a private audience and confronted them once again with the 
impassioned reiteration of his humanitarianism. He stung their con¬ 
science when, warming up, he drew his sword and dared them to kill 
him. The interview ended, as that of the Kara rebels had done, over 
blissful cups of wine, the poetry-reciting Sultan melting in tears as 

24 Miftuhul Futus (30) says that in the whole operation against Jhain only one 
Turkish soldier was wounded, while thousands of Rawats were slain! 

25 Barani, 214-18. 
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>urt wit, Nusrat Sabbah, made a clever and flattering confession, 
asked forgiveness for the ‘loquacious boozers’. The most persistent 
of his detractors, however, were banished to their iqtas for the period 
of one year. 26 

In only one instance of a suspected conspiracy Firuz took firmer 
action, but even this was of a piece with his impulsive nature. This 
was the execution of the popularly venerated, foreign-born recluse, 
named Sidi Maula, the attraction of whose ascetic piety was heighten¬ 
ed by a mysterious source of great wealth with which he maintained 
a vast khanqah, lavishly entertaining people of all classes. Sidi evident¬ 
ly belonged to an unorthodox sect of durweshes, and from the reign 
of Kaiqubad his astonishing charities had increasingly made him an 
institution which, latterly drew to him, along with religious devotees, 
most of the dispossessed Balbani amirs and officers. Among his con¬ 
stant visitors were also some leading men of the new regime, the 
scheming Qazi Jalal Kashani, and the religious-minded Crown-prince, 
Khan-i Khanan, who, however, died on the eve of the Mandawar 
expedition. The saint may not have been entirely disinterested in the 
resulting potentiality of his position but the report, made by the 
immigrant Mongol chief, Malik Ulghu, of a conspiracy to have the 
Sultan murdered on a Friday by two Hindu officers of the old regime, 
Hathya Paik and Niranjan Kotwal with a view to his own installation 
as the Khalifa, was never proved. 27 

A near-contemporary author, however, stresses the jealousy of a 
rival sect of durweshes to whose accusations the violent-tempered 
Arkali Khan, with his dislike for his elder brothers friends, lent a 
credulous ear and had the accused arrested and prosecuted while the 
Sultan was away at Mandawar. They were brought before the Sultan 
on his return. Unable in any ease to substantiate the firmly denied 
charge, and the ulama interdicting a suggested ordeal by fire, the 
Sultan, seemingly convinced of their guilt, executed the two Hindus, 
Hathya and Niranjan, banished Qazi Jalal and the Balbani officers, 
and then hotly turned to the Sidi for meddling in politics. As the 
latter repeated his denial, Firuz lost his composure and, in impatient 
anger, appealed to a group of qalandars, eagerly waiting for the 
opportunity, to avenge him ‘on this man’. And, with a callousness 

26 Ibid., 190-92. 

27 Barani says (210): ‘The mauUzadas (freedmen) of Balban, who were the sons 
of maliks and amirs and were without means of subsistence, jobless, without iqtas and 
without soldiers, and Niranjan (or Biranjtan) Kotwal and Hatya Paik, who belonged 
to the group of reckless wrestlers ( pahiltmns) and had a living grant of one lakh of jitals 
a year in the reign of Balban but had been reduced to penury during the Jalali era; 
these and other dismissed high officers began to frequent the khanqah of Sidi Maula.* 
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CONSPIRACY OF All CURSHASP 

„ Ing In a nature so gentle and merciful, he looked on approvingly 
as the Sidi, pounced upon and mercilessly knifed, was finally crushed 
under the feet of an elephant on Arkali Khans instruction. A violent 
A dust-storm, followed by a drought lasting long enough to create 
famine conditions in the city and in the Siwaliks, together with the 
tragic end of the Sultan, continued to furnish the Sidi’s admirers with 
the looked-for proofs of his innocence. 28 

Nonetheless, the sultanat survived the Sultan’s foibles and held 
together, as a tribute to the solidity of Balban’s work and the efforts 
of Firuz’s uuenviably placed officers. 28 If his heart recoiled from the 
sanguinary implications of a strong, centralized and expansionist state, 
he at least trusted his governors with the freedom to rule with conven¬ 
tional vigour and enterprise. While this ensured a fairly orderly 
administration, it also opened the way to eventual expansion, and, in 
so doing, ended the stagnation to which, Firuz’s passivity threatened 
to subject the state. The process, almost symbolizing the pitiless 
appraisal of history, however, swept off the man himself, who with 
so tragic courage clung to an ideal that the world has yet to. appreciate. 

CONSPIRACY OF ALI GURSHASP 

To the vacant governorship of Kara, Jalaluddin had appointed his 
deceased elder brother’s son, Ali Gurshasp (later Sultan Alaudclin), 
whom he had brought up from infancy and had given his daughter 
in marriage. The young man had grown up a perfect opposite of his 
unde, calculating, unscrupulous and aggressive, with an ambition 
which he found constantly thwarted by his haughty, sharp-tongued 
wife and his mother-in-law. But domestic misery only increased his 
thirst for avenging himself on the family and his unsympathetic critics 
by deeds that would free him from the galling family tutelage and 
ensure him an independent, perhaps glorious, existence. At Kara he 
found Malik Chajju’s erstwhile supporters only too willing to help 
him to realize his dreams and, as money was the first requisite, raids 
on the neighbouring Hindu states seemed to assure a working capital. 
Since Delhi appeared to have its eves fixed on Rajputana, Ali turned 
to the Paramara state of Malvva, a country progressively declining 
from the turn of the century and now in the process of dismemberment 
by the neighbouring Baghela, Yadava and Chauhana powers, 80 and 

28 Isami (211-14) says that the famine lasted for two years; Barani more correctly 
(210) says that in the following year (1296) the monsoon was heavy. 

29 ‘During the reign of Jalaluddin’, Barani tells us (205), ‘it was impossible for 
the officers to behave in a high-handed manner w ith the people.’ 

80 For an account of the Paramara Kingdom in decline, see D. C. Ganguli, History 
of the Paramara Dynasty, Dacca, 1933. 
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, se temples, though occasionally plundered in the past, couldstill 
. ”<* g reat religious and material satisfaction. With the Sultan’s sanc¬ 
tion, given with more zeal than calculation, Ali accordingly led, to¬ 
wards the end of 1293, a raiding expedition via Chanderi to Bhiisa. 
With resistance given no time to foregather, he amply rewarded him¬ 
self on the ancient town and its richly endowed temples. He returned 
with an immense booty, in cattle, precious metals and the inevitable 
idol to be trampled under the zealot’s feet. All this Ali shrewdly 
invested in winning the Sultan’s greater confidence and affection. But 
f ic most, valued asset he kept to himself—the assiduously gathered 
knowledge of the fabled wealth of the southern Hindu kingdoms, the 
state of their defences and the routes thereto. South of the Vindhyas 
was almost virgin territory for Muslim arms, for the Yadava kingdom, 
with a fatal unconcern for the significant course of events in the north 
was merrily pursuing the age-old clnvalric wars of dynastic rivalry! 
Ah Gurshasp, therefore, planned to enrich himself by a’well-concealed 
raid on this kingdom and therewith to strike for independent 
sovereignty. 1 

His move succeeded, for the Sultan, confronting his nephew’s 
detractors with what he fondly believed was additional proof of his 
loyalty, marked his appreciation by giving him his deceased father’s 
office of ariz-i mamalik and adding Avvadh to his governorship. He 
further granted Ali’s request for permission to utilize the surplus 
revenue (faivazil) of his province in enlisting extra troops to be used, 
as he represented, for enriching the Sultan’s treasury by raids into 
thn wealthy but lightly defended countries beyond Chanderi. 

In about a year Ali had collected his equipment, and at the 
beginning of the winter of 1295 lie set out at the head of about eight- 
thousand picked cavalry for an assault on Deogir (Devagiri), the 
xadava capital, then under Rama Chandra Deva (1271-1310) basking 
in the reflected glory of his earlier exploits. It was an amazing feat, 
performed with exceptional daring. He left Alaul Mulk, uncle of the 
historian, Ziauddin Barani, in charge of the Kara administration with 
instructions to keep Delhi constantly deluded about his real destina- 
hon and struck across Bundelkhand. His eight weeks’ march through 
the difficult and unfriendly country was eased by the assumed manner 
of a fugitive fleeing from the wrath of the Sultan of Delhi, so that he 
met with little prepared defence at the Yadava frontier town of 
Llhchpur Passing almost effortlessly through the Ghati Lajaura, he 
descended with the directness of lightning on the capital. With his 
army away on an expedition with the crown-prince, Singhana, and 
with provisions running low, Rama Chandra was too unnerved to 
accept the challenge of a siege and offered submission. But before 
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thejbvider could collect the promised ransom, the impetuous Singhana 
returned with the army and, heedless of his fathers importunities, 
counter-attacked. But All’s resourcefulness more than neutralized his 
initial setback and the twice-defeated Rai of Devagiri had to pay a 
far heavier indemnity than before, and also agreed to the victorious 
soldiers plundering the city . The resulting gain, in gold and silver, 
pearl and precious stones, silk-stuff and slaves, elephants and horses, 
exceeded the victor’s wildest dreams, for the kingdom had for cen¬ 
turies attracted, through its ports and trading centres, vast overseas 
wealth. No sultan of Delhi had ever possessed anything like it. 

News of Ali Gurshasp’s exploit had meanwhile trickled through 
to Finiz who, although slightly hurt by his nephew's secretiveness, 
was yet pleased at the prospect of so vast a treasure coming to him. 
So he moved to Gwalior to receive the victorious prince who, he 
fondly hoped, would come to meet him before returning to Kara & 
When rumour of Ali’s return journey direct to Kara began to circulate 
among the people, the Sultan summoned his council to deliberate on 
the proper course of action. Realists like Ahmad Chap, who knew Ali 
better, urged strong measures against such an unauthorized campaign 
and warned him of the consequences of allowing the ambitious young 
man to carry all his wealth straight to Kara. The Sultan was, therefore, 
urged to march at once to intercept Ali at Chanderi. But Jalaluddin s 
faith in his nephew could not be shaken and in spite of Ahmad s 
despairing cry to kill us all if your Majesty means to return to Delhi, 
he journeyed back to the capital, to wait hopefully for Ali s presenta¬ 
tion of the. spoils and to accept his apologies. In his court was Almas 
Beg, Alls younger brother, also married to one of the Sultans 
daughters, who, on instructions from his returning brother, schemed 
to keep the old man deluded with assurances and pleasant expectations 
while Ali speedily marched back to his province. From there he sent 
a detailed report, confessing his guilt and asking for a letter of pardon 
under the Sultans tauqi (signature) before he could dare present 
himself, 'for he was uncertain as to what his enemies might have done 
to poison his uncle s mind during his one year s absence. The dultan 
was only too ready to send tire letter through special messengers. But 
the latter, astounded at what they learnt at Kara of All’s military 
strength and designs, were detained and prevented from communicat¬ 
ing with Delhi. Ali’s plan, in pursuance of which he had already 
arranged to secure a passage over the Ghagra, was to seize Lakhnauti, 
a country which had lately asserted its independence and was now 
under Balban’s grandson, Sultan Ruknuddin Kaikaus, But his uncle s 
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credulity held out a richer possibility. Almas Beg succeeded in 
-persuading the guileless old man that his brother was deeply and 
desperately weighed down by his sense of guilt and that, unless the 
Sultan personally conveyed his pardon, it was to be feared that lie 
would commit suicide as he always carried poison in his handker 
chief. Greatly concerned, and with his affectionate heart welling up 
for his nephew, Firuz decided to see him at once and sent Almas 
ahead to keep him from self-destruction with the assurance of his own 
expeditious arrival. 

ASSASSINATION OF JALALUDD1N FIRUZ KHALJI 

And so, his doom pulling him by the hair, as Bararij puts it 
heedless and even resentful, of all counsels of caution, Firuz set out 
stiaight for the trap laid for him by his beloved nephew. Directing 
Ahmad Chap to take the main army by land to Kara and only a 
thousand soldiers journeying along the river with him, he embarked 
early in the month of Ramazan 695 (July 1296) on a barge to journey 
down tiie Ganges, then swollen bv heavy rains. As the royal barge 
neared the town of Kara on 17 Ramazan-32 (20 July), All, leaving 
nothing to chance, sent Almas over to induce the Sultan to leave the 
troop-laden boats on the other side, ‘lest his brother take fright and 
km himself. Even the few confidants who remained with tho 
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< nobles and soldiers on the boats were killed and the army marching 
by land under Ahmad Chap returned to Delhi in great distress. 

Although inconsequential at the end, Jalaluddins reign bridged 
the experimental age of the Maxneluks with the planned imperialist 
economy of Alauddin. History used him as an instrument to end the 
retrogressive, outmoded racial polity of the Turks and to set the 
stage for an integrated lndo-Muslim state. In this task his stubborn 
romanticism proved a necessary equipment, for it doubtless eased 
the process of transition and blunted deep-seated prejudices. Like the 
reformed Asoka, he aimed at ruling bv human love and faith, but if 
he paid for its failure nobly with his own life, it was an indictment 
which mankind has since done little to expiate. 





It. alauddin kiialji : Conquest of power (i29e-i3oi) 

CAPXUBE OF DELHI V 

Au Guksiiasp, who was proclaimed Sultan with the title of 
‘Alauddunya wad Din Muhammad Shah-us Sultan’, while the head of 
his murdered uncle was being circulated on a spear in his camp in 
the failing sunlight to be sent to Avvadh later, was the eldest son of 
Jalaluddiu’s elder brother, Shihabuddin Masud. He had three youn¬ 
ger brothers, Almas Beg, Qutlugh Tigin and Muhammad, but only 
Almas Beg finds a place in history. 1 /Heinous as the murder of 
Jalaluddin was, a student of Muslim monarchy has to admit that such 
crimes were quite in consonance with its century-old traditions and, 
what is equally important, they did not prove that the conspirators 
were necessarily guilty of any moral turpitude. Amir Khusrau, who 
wrote in the time of Alauddin,2 and Isami, who wrote when Alaud¬ 
din s family had vanished, agree in describing Alauddin as ‘a man of 
destiny —a chosen instrument. When God helps a man’, says the 
latter, the whole world is obedient to him.’ Such assertions suffer 
from oversimplification. In the years to come Alauddin was to pride 
himself on the fact that, though a stranger to book-learning, he had 
learnt in the one school that matters—the school of experience; and 
as we follow his career year by year, we find him patient, cautious, 
bold, ruthless, and capable of planning and organizing. In fact, con 
fronted by new and unexpected situations, he rapidly developed all 
the faculties that are required for the governance of men, and to 
strengthen his mind and will-power (we assert on the basis of good 
authorities) he had a firm faith in God and was confident that all his 
actions would be forgiven because his real object was the service of 
‘the people of God’.2 According to Hajiud Dabir, he was about 
thirty at tire time of his accession and died at the age of fifty.4 / 
f India has had a cultural unity from time immemorial; but 
Alauddin gave it such administrative unitv as was possible uqder 
medieval conditions of communication and transport for the first 
time alter the Gupta era. He knew how to sav his prayers, but he 
never fasted and, quite against the general'tradition'of Muslim 

1 Is ami, 220. 

2 Dowd Rani : ‘When help from the Unseen comes to the chosen man, bis desires 
are realized beyond his expectations.' 

3 Khairul Majalte, 342. 

4 Za frul Valih, 785; quoted by Dr. K, S, Lai, KJmljts, 41. 
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he did not go to the Friday congregational prayers i The only 
contemporary in whose sanctity he believed was Shaikh Nizamuddin 
Autiya, but it was against the principles of the Shaikh to meet persons 
of worldly authority, and Alauddin did not seek a personal interview 
which the Shaikh would have refused. He insisted that he was "a 
Muslim and a bom-Muslim’ and thus acquainted with the Muslim 
ways of life and traditional faith. But so far as the Muslim ulcinui 
were concerned, he allowed this army of prayer to be controlled, 
managed and provided for by his Saarus Sudur. He took no interest 
in them or in their opponents, ‘the Muslim philosophers'/* His mind 
was thus, fortunately, free from all a priori prejudices and fanaticisms, 
and he brought to his task a freshness of outlook and a capacity 
to learn that had been wanting in all the previous rulers of 
Delhi./ 

I’'the first two days after his accession at Kara were devoted to the 
formation of a provisional government and preparations for the 
march to Delhi. The Sultan’s brother, Almas Beg, was given the title 
of Ulugh Khan; Malik Nusrat Jalesari of Nusrat Khan; Malik Yusuf 
Hizhabruddin of Zafar Khan; and Sanjar, the brother of the Sultans 
wife, Mahru, (who according to Isami^ had royal blood in his veins) 
got the title of Alp Khan. ‘Alauddin raised his confidential friends to 
the status of amirs, and those who were already amirs were raised to 
the grade of maliks.’" The rainfall was severe. ‘The Ganges and the, 
Jumna looked like the sea and every streamlet had swollen to the size 
of the Jumna and the Ganges.’ This suited Alauddin, for his first task 
was to enlist soldiers. So he started in the midst of the rains and 
directed his officers to enlist as many soldiers as possible without 
insisting on traditional technicalities, like testing a soldier’s capacity 
or asking him to produce sureties. To draw attention to the Sultans 
munificence, a small wooden munjanu] or catapult was constructed 
and five mans of gold-pieces were shot from it at the waiting multi¬ 
tude at the pitching of the royal tent in the evening/ 

Alauddin decided that his army was to march to Delhi in two 
sections, the first led by himself and Nusrat Khan via Badaun and 
Baran (Buland Shahr) and the other led by Zafar Khan via Koil 
(Aligarh). Alauddin knew the value of trained soldi#? for military 
tasks, but the enterprise before him was not military but political. 


5 Barani, 388: Tic was extremely slack in performing the obligations, of the 
slrnffat and did not know what it was to pray or fast. lie hud strong faith in tradi¬ 
tional Islam—like die, ignorant. He neither knew nor heard noi uttered the expressions 
(of heretical Muslims) of bad religion and bad faith.’ 

6 Isami, 240. 

7 Barani, 242. 
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ie wanted was numbers and an upsurge of political opinion in 
favour. ‘Within two or three weeks the news that Alauddin was 
marching on Delhi, while scattering gold among the people and 
enlisting as many horsemen as he could find, spread through the 
villages and towns of Hindustan, and all sorts of people—military 
and nonmilitary—came running to the Sultan.’ By the time he 
reached Badaun, 56,000 horse and 60,000 foot had collected under 
his banners. At Baran (Buland Shahr) the great Jalali nobles—Tajul 
Mulk Kuchi, Malik Abaji Akhur-bek, Malik Amir Ali Diwana, Malik 
Usman Amir-akhur, Malik Amir Kalan, Malik Umar Surkha and 
Malik Hiranmar—who had been sent against him, decided to join 
him. Alauddin gave every one of them 30, 40 and, in some cases, even 
50 mans of gold, and their soldiers got a reward of 300 silver tankas 
per head. ‘This broke the Jalali family and the nobles at Delhi began 
to waver.’ But the boats of the Jumna were not under his control and 
Alauddin had to wait till the rising of the Canopus in October, when 
the river became fordable/ 

Alauddin had naturally kept himself informed of the events at 
Delhi. On receiving the news of Jalaluddin’s murder, the court 
observed three days of mourning and then, without consulting the 
nobles, the Malka-i Jahan placed her youngest son, Qadr Khan, a 
youth incapable of managing state-affairs, on the throne with the 
title of Ruknuddin Ibrahim. Then she removed the court from 
Kailugarki to tire Qasr-i Sabz inside Delhi, began to distribute the 
iqtas among the Jalali nobles and to pass orders on state-papers. Her 
second son, Arkali Khan, who had retired to his governorship of 
Multan without his father’s permission, was deeply wounded by his 
mother’s behaviour and decided not to come. Alauddin was cautious, 
if not afraid, of Arkali, who alone could match his military reputa¬ 
tion. On hearing that Arkali was not coming, he ordered his drums 
to be beaten in joy. When the Jalali nobles joined Alauddin at Baran, 
the Malka-i Jahan wrote to Arkali in despair, asking him to come in 
haste, to forgive his stupid mother’s faults and to seize his father’s 
throne. But Arkali was unmoved. It is too late, he replied. Whether 
Arkali could have reached Delhi in time after his father's death may 
be doubted. But it is difficult to explain why he did nothing to 
ensure his future security. 

ACCESSION AND THE COALITION GOVERNMENT 

In the second week of October Alauddin crossed the Jumna fords 
and encamped at Siri. Ruknuddin came out to oppose him, but at 
about midnight the left wing of his army raised a tumult and went 
over to Alauddin. Towards the end of the night in utter distress 
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re-entered the city by the Badaun Gate, collected in 
haste whatever cash and horses he could, and took the road to 
Multan by the Ghazni Gate. He was accompanied by his mother and 
the haram, Ulghu, Ahmad Chap and Malik Qutbuddin Alavi and his 


sons. 


All officers of Delhi, who wanted to keep their posts, hurried to 
submit to Alauddin—ministers, ijazis, sadrs, shuhnas, and kotwals 
with the keys of their forts. It was unnecessary for him to bother 
about anybody’s individual acceptance. On 21 October 1296, 
(Monday, 22 Zil Hij a.h. 700) he ascended the throne at the White 
Palace (Qasr-i Sajed) of Iltutmish and the Red Palace ( Qdsr-i Lai) of 
Balban. Till the construction of the Hazar Sutun (thousand column) 
Palace at Sfri, the Red Palace remained the royal residence. 

In the years to come Alauddin was not afraid of challenging and 
crashing opposition. But at the start of his reign he wisely decided 
that his best course was to obtain general acceptance; jso he org a n ized 
a coalition government consisting of three elements—the nobles of 
the old Mameluk regime, who were still in office; the officers of 
Jalaluddin who had come over to his side; and officers appointed by 
Alauddin himself!The wizarat was assigned to Khwaja Khatir, the best 
of wazirsk QazT5adruddin Arif, who was appointed Sadr-i Johan and 
Head Qazi of the empire brought dignity and honour to his two 
offices; he was not distinguished for his learning, but he knew the 
Delhi underworld and none of its prominent rascals could practise 
anv fraud or deception in his court, 8 The Saiyyid Ajal, Shaikhul Islam 
and Khatih of the old regime were confirmed in their posts. The 
diwan-i insha (central secretariat) was assigned to Umdatul Mulk Ala 
Dabir. Of his two promising and brilliant sons, Malik Hamiduddin 
and Malik A'izzvtddin, one was given a high status in the court and 
the other was directed to look after, the affairs of the secretariat. Malik 
Fakhruddin Kuchi, who had accompanied Sultan Jalaluddin to Kara 
but had been arrested and forgiven, was appointed dad-hek of Delhi. 9 
Nusrat Khan, though he held the higher office of malik naih (or 
regent), was appointed kotw.al of Delhi during the first year of the 
reign. Zafav Khan was appointed minister of war; Malik Abaji Jalali 
got the post of akhnr-bek, and .Malik Iliranmar the post of naih-i 
barhek. Alaul Mulk, unde of the historian, Ziauddin Barani, was 
assigned the territories of Kara aud Awadh, and the historian s father, 


S T bid., 350. 

9 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 69. His great claim to forgiveness at the hands of 
Alauddin lay in the fact that he had always given the wrong advice to his predecessor. 
The Kuchi family had survived from the Mameluk period. 
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iul Mulk, who had been an officer of Alkali Khan but had stayed 
>n in Delhi, was given the governorship (nayabat tea khteajgi) of 
Baran (Buland Shahr). Malik Jauna Senior 111 (qadim) was appointed 
naib-i eakildar. State-grants of all types and charitable endowments, 
etc. were not only confirmed but even increased, and new state-orders 
(misals) to this effect were issued. Barani sums up his impressions of 
this year, but primarily as a citizen of Delhi: 

‘The court of Sultan Alauddin was adorned by the Jalali and Alai 
khans and maliks in a way that no previous reign had witnessed.... 
The old army with the new recruits had grown in size and every 
man was given the salary of one year and six months as main in 
cash. In du g , y ear body. the nobles and the commons had such 
delight^aad^oymentiL, as I have not seen in any other reign, and 
those older than me also cannot remember such a happy year/ 11 

But the sultanat of Delhi had to be seen with reference to the rest 
of India and its prospects seemed gloomy. Ninety years of Turkish 
domination over northern India had only partially succeeded in con¬ 
solidating the power of the sultans of Delhi. The task of enforcing 
the imperial authority and of initiating even a seemingly effective 
system of administration was far from complete. Numerous discordant 
elements were threatening on all sides. In the west, the Ravi was 
the limit of the sphere of the Sultan’s authority. Samana and Dipalpur 
were regarded as the most important frontier outposts. Beyond Lahore, 
the Punjab was almost a no-man’s land, constantly convulsed by the 
risings of the Khokars or the invasions of the Mongols. Multan, at the 
moment, was in the hands of Alkali Khan, who was bitterly hostile 
to Alauddin and extended protection to fugitives from Delhi. The 
Rajput states still boasted of their independence. Chitor and Ran- 
thambhor were the great centres of Rajput power; and only five years 
before the pride of Jalaluddin had been humiliated in an unsuccessful 
attempt to reduce the latter to subjection. Further south lay Gujarat, 
where the Vaghelas were continuing a glorious tradition of triumph 
and prosperity. In Central India, Dhar, Ujjain and Chanderi onlv 
occasionally succumbed to the military pressure from the north. All 
round the kingdom of Delhi there was a strong belt of opposition to 
the Turkish rule; the intrepid defiance of the chiefs of this region had 
been a constant source of headache to the Delhi authorities, and even 
strong rulers like Balban had to lead frequent military campaigns 

10 So called to distinguish him from Muhammad bin Tughluq, who got this title 
later. 

11 Barani, 248. 
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r east, Bihar and Bengal were virtually 
independent. uie country south of the Vindhyas was In a state of 
chronic political struggle as before. The Yadavas of Dcvagiri had 
recovered their lost prestige and power. The Kakityas of Wai an gal, 
the Hoysalas of Dwarasaraudra, the Cholas, the Cheras and the 
Pandyas kept fighting with each other and had not the least idea of 
what the future had in store. 

MUI.TAN \[ 

/ For an ambitious ruler like Alauddin, whose desire was to become 
the emperor of India, the range and variety of problems were 
stupendous. lie may, or may not, have realized their intensity and 
extent, but if we may judge by results, he seems to have devoted the 
first two years of his reign to observing the working of the govern¬ 
ment, planning and thinking. Later on his ambition increased owing 
to his successes, and his military and civil talents developed through 
experience. 

His immediate task was to eliminate the surviving members of the 
former Sultan’s family. ^He entrusted the work to hi's two trusted 
generals, Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan, who marched to Multan at 
fhe head of an army thirty to forty thousand strong. They closely 7 
invested the city, and although Alkali Khan had made adequate! 
provisions for its defence, lie was betrayed by the kotwal and the 
leading citizens, who saw clearly that there could be only one end to 
the struggle. The unfortunate members of Jalali family sought the 
intercession of Shaikh Ruknuddin (grandson of Shaikh Bahauddin 
Zakariya), who succeeded in persuading the generals to promise them 
security of life. But the promise, if given, was not kept. Multan was 
occupied and the two sons of Jalaluddin with their family and follow¬ 
ers were taken into custody. While Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan weie 
escorting the prisoners to Delhi, Nusrat Khan, who had brought 
instruction from the Sultan, met them at Abuhar and took charge of 
the prisoners. Arkali Khan, Ruknuddin Ibrahim, Ulghu and Ahmad 
Chap were blinded, their women were arrested, and their slaves and 
property confiscated. The sons of Sultan Jalaluddin were imprisoned 
in Ilansi, and the sons of Arkali Khan were put to death. The Malka-i 
Jahan and other ladies of the ha rum along with Ahmad Chap were 
brought to Delhi, where they were kept under surveillance in the 
house of Nusrat Klianf 

T II E INVASION OF K A D A It B A T T L E O F J A H A N - M A N J U ii 

\J / l n the winter of 1297-98 Alauddin had to face a Mongol invasion. 
Reduced to simple prose, the contemporary and official account of 
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‘The Tatar army, like a deluge, marched boldly from the Sulai- 
man mountains ( Koh-i Judi) and crossed the Bias, the Jhelum and 
the Sutlej. They set fire to the fields ’(nai) of the Khokar villages; 
the houses of Qusur were destroyed; and the light (of the burning 
houses and villages) could be seen from the suburbs of the city. 
In any case, the tumult they raised was such as could not but 
reach the imperial ear. The deceased Ulugh Khan, who was the 
right hand of the state, was directed to march with the right 
wing of the army and the necessary officers. Crossing the distance 
of two marches in one day, the Khan reached Jaran-Manjur on 
the bank of the Sutlej on 5 February 1298 (Thursday, 2 m Rabi II 
a.h. 697) and directed his soldiers to cross the river without the 
help of boats. The Mongols, who pretended to such bravery' 
before the army' of Delhi had crossed the river, fled like ants and 
locusts and were trampled like ants. To be short, 20,000 Mongols 
were sent to eternal sleep. As to the personal tuman of Kadar, the 
wounded were beheaded and the survivors were put in chains. 
Ulugh Khan celebrated this victory over the carrion-eaters of 
Qaidu and then brought the prisoners to Delhi where they were 
trampled to death by the elephants.^ 

THE FALL OF THE OLD NOBILITY 

In the second year of the reign Nusrat Khan was appointed wazir; 
we are not told whether Khwaja Khatir was dead or had been dis¬ 
missed. Alaul Mulk came to Delhi with the maliks, amirs, elephants 
and treasures, which Alauddin had left with him at Kara. As he had 
grown very fat and inactive, the office of the kotwal of Delhi was 
transferred to him from the slave-officers ( mamduks ) of Malikul 
Umara Fakhruddin, the former kotwal of Delhi, and all non-Turkish 
municipal employees ( banclitjan-i Tazik) were placed under his 
control. 

Alauddin now decided to overthrow the coalition government he 
had formed by liquidating all officers not appointed by him—the 
remnant of the officers of the old Mameluk regime as well as-those 

12 Khazairwl Futuli , 33-2 1 . Barani (250) is probably correct in saying that the 
army was led by both Zafar Khan and Ulugh Khao. But since Alauddin had developed 
a dislike for the memory of Zafar Khan, Khusrau makes no reference to him anywhere 
in the Khazainul Ftiluh. 

Khusrau uses Tatars, Mongols and even Turks and Chinese as equivalent terms. 
The reference to ‘the carrion-eaters of Qaidu’ makes it clear that this Mongol army 
had come from Central Asia and had not been sent by the II Khan of Persia. 
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xad deserted to him from the family of his uncle. Barani is our 
only direct authority on the matter, but the record of future years is 
not intelligible except on the basis of what he says. 15 The great curse 
of the Mameluk regime had been the constant conflict between the 
crown and its nobles or highest officers, and the persistent effort of 
the nobles had been to put the crown into commission, so that one 
of their own groups may control the whole government. The rebel¬ 
lion of Chajju and Amir Ali Sarfandar against Jalaluddin, and the 
treasonable talk of the Mameluk nobles at the court itself had shown 
what stuff this nobility was made of. Alauddin decided now to show 
his hand in a way that would leave the country in no doubt as to 
who was the real master, j‘After the government of Alauddin had 
grown filin’, Barani tells w, ‘all the Jalali maliks—who had betrayed 
the family of their master and joined Alauddin and obtained mans of 
gold and offices and iqtas from him—were arrested in the capital or 
in the army; some were thrown into forts and imprisoned; others were 
blinded and the rest were put to death. 14 The money they had 
obtained from Alauddin was seized along with their own goods and 
properties. Their houses were made the property of the Sultan and 
their villages and gardens were brought into the khalisa. Nothing 
was left for their sons. Their families were overthrown, and their 
soldiers and slaves were assigned to the Alai amirs. Only three per¬ 
sons from among the Jalali maliks were spared, and till the end of 
Alauddin’s reign they received no injury at his hands—Malik 
Qutbuddin Alavi; Malik Nasiruddin Rana, the skuhna of the elephants; 
and Malik Amu- Jamal Khalji, father of Qadr Khan. 15 These three 
had not deserted"Sultmt—Jalaluddin and his sons nor taken any 
money from Sultan Alauddin. So these three remained safe, while ail 
other Jalali amirs were torn up, root and branch. This year Nusrat 
Khan realized a karor of cash by his demands and confiscations and 
put it in the treasury.’ 16 According to the Muslim shariat, a slave is 
inherited by his master, he cannot marry without the permission of 
his master, and his children are also die slaves of his master. What¬ 
ever reasons may have inspired Sultan Mu'izzuddin Ghuri to 
organize a bureaucracy of slaves, the tendency of strong monarchs 


13 Barani, 257. 

14 With two or three exceptions, no persons from the families of the liquidated 
nobles are referred to in future years. 

15 It is obvious from their surnames that none of the three nobles spared belong¬ 
ed to the Mameluk regime. At a rough guess, Jalaluddin at his accession had taken 
one-third of his high officers from the Mameluk regime. They were, of course, included 
in the liquidation of the Jalali officers. 

16 JMl, 250-51. 
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eafter was to impose, though with considerable modifications, these 
obligations of slavery on a public service recruited from free-born 
/ men. 

/ CONQUEST OF GUJARAT S fl) 

^Alauddin now embarked upon the first project of territorial ex¬ 
pansion in his reign. According to the tradition recorded by a Rajput 
bal'd, Nainsi, the campaign originated owing to the importunities of 
Madhava, who came to Delhi to solicit the help of the Sultan against 
his master, Karan Vaghela, who had abducted his wife during his 
temporary absence from the capital of the kingdom. The story of the 
curse uttered by the unfortunate lady, Rup Sundari, as related in the 
Rasmala, lends support to such a presumption. Otherwise, it is in¬ 
explicable whv the Sultan should select for his first attack such a 
distant province, which had not so far been effectually subdued by 
any Turkish army, and which could only he reached either through 
Malwa or Rajputana, both of which were outside the pale of the 
authority of Delhi. The Sultan was not in a position to hazard a 
venture unless he was assured of its success; but when such an 
assurance was forthcoming from a minister of Gujarat itself, there 
was little hesitation in launching a military project for conquering 
the territory. 

The imperial army left the capital on 24 February 1299, under 
the joint command of Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan. In the course 
of their progress through Rajputana the generals were compelled by 
the Rana of Chitor to keep within limits, though they did not spare 
Jaisalmer. Then they crossed the Banas and seized the fort of 
Radosa. Having set foot on the soil of Gujarat, Ulugh Khan and his 
colleague subjected the country to wholesale plunder and terrorism. 
Karan Vaghela, having been taken by surprise, sought safety in 
a precipitate flight; During the pursuit wlyph followed, his treasures 
and his women, including the chief queen, Kamla Devi, fell into the 
hands of the enemy. She was honourably escorted to Delhi and 
Alauddin took her into his liaram. (Besides the capital, Anhilwara, 
other prosperous towns of Gujarat were all sacked and an enormous 
booty was collected by the invaders) The temple of Somnath, which 
had been rebuilt by Kumarapala (1143-74), was demolished. Amir 
Khusrau has thus described this act of vandalism: ‘They made the 
temple of Somnath prostrate itself towards the dignified Ka bah... . 
You may say that temple first offered its prayer and then had a 
bath.’U Nusrat Khan then proceeded to Khambayat (Cambay). He 


17 KJmaimtl Putuh, 48, 
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and valuables from the Muslim merchants (khwajas) o 
ivat, who had become extremely rich. He took the slave, 
Kafur Hazardinari, who was later to became the malik naib of the 
empire, by force from his master and brought him to the Sultan. 

Gujarat now passed into the hands of the ruler of Delhi. The 
rapidity and ease with which it was occupied shows that either its 
ruler, Xaran, was unpopular among his subjects, or that his military 
and administrative organization had become obsolete) No near- 
contemporary historian has discussed the causes of its fall. But Isami 
tells us that when Rai Karan consulted his ministers (i emirs) at 
Anhilwara, they frankly told him that there was no alternative to 
flight. ‘The enemy has come and you are unprepared; you are asleep 
and he has drawn his sword.’ But after the Turks had departed, he 
could collect an army and reconquer the land. 18 Ferishta adds: ‘Rai 
Karan fled to Rama Deva, the ruler of Devagiri in the Deccan, for 
safety, but after some time he marched to Baglana, which is a terri¬ 
tory of Gujarat adjoining the Deccan, and established himself there 
with the help of Rama Deva.’ 151 Alp Khan, the Sultan’s brother-in-law, 
was appointed governor of Gujarat and Karan seems to have been 
left in peace till the winter of 1306-7t ( / 

On their way back, near Jalor, Ulugh and Nusrat had to face a 
serious mutiny. The soldiers, Isami tells us, had grown very' rich 
owing to the plunder of Gujarat and they resented Ulugh Khan’s 
demanding the Sultan’s share by tortures. ‘Four officers, Muhammad 
Shah, Kabhra, Yalhaq and Burraq 20 —who were Mongols and con¬ 
verts to Islam but could plunder like the Afghans—had collected a 
lot of booty, which they were not prepared to surrender.’ So very 
early one morning they attacked the camp of Ulugh Khan with two 
or three thousand horsemen. Ulugh Khan, who was in the lavatory, 
succeeded in escaping to Nusrat’s camp. But the rebels slew Malik 
A'izzuddin, brother of Nusrat, who was Ulugh’s Jiajib. They found 
the son of a sister of Alauddin asleep in the camp and thinking that 
he was Ulugh Khan, they slew him also. Then the imperial horse and 
foot collected before Nusrat’s camp and the New Muslim amirs and 
horsemen took to flight. Some of them, like Muhammad Shall and 
Kabhru, sought the protection of Rai Hamir of Ranthambhor; others, 
like Yalhaq and Burraq, went to Rai Karan, who was then staying 
at Nandurbar. Though the conspirators escaped, their women and 

18 Tsairii, 244-45. 

19 Ferishta, 103. 

20 The Tarikh~i Mubarak Sliahi, on the basis of an authority not mentioned, gives 
the following list of Mongol rebels—Yalhaq, Kisra, Baqi, Tamghan, Muhammad Shah, 
Tamar Bugha, Shadi Bugha and Qutlugh Bugha. 
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Iren at Delhi had to pay for their sins with their hone 
men. lives. The wives of A'izzuddin’s murderers were exposed to the 
humiliation of scavanger’s embraces and their innocent babies were 
struck on their heads till they were smashed to bits. The arrest and 
punishment of women and children for the crimes of men , Baraiu 
tells us, 'began from this year. Before this in Delhi women and 
children were not molested on account of the offences of their men.’2l/ 

5IWISTAN v\0 

The vear that saw the invasion of Gujarat also witnessed the 
invasion of Siwistan (Sibi) by the Mongol Saldi, who occupied the 
fort. Zafar Khan was sent to deal with the invaders. In spite of a 
barrage of arrows from the garrison, he forced his way into the fort 
and compelled the Mongols to make an abject surrender. Said)' and 
his brother with their entire following were brought in fetters to 
Delhi. This established the reputation of Zafar Khan, who was then 
governor of Samana, in the public mind. Ulugh Khan became jealous 
of him, and Alauddin, so Barani tells us, began to ponder as to what 
steps he should adopt to get rid of such a brilliant officer—poison 
him or blind him or send him with an army to conquer Lakbnauh 
and establish himself there. Barani's suspicion is not justified. 
Alauddin trusted Zafar Khan implicitly till the latter disobeyed his 
express Orders at the battle of Kili. After that his attitude to the 
memory of Zafar Khan changed as is proved by the tact that 
Khusrau’s Khazainul Futuh intentionally omits all references to him.- 

PROPHET AND ALEXANDER 

Some time after Zafar Khan’s return from Siwistan, Alauddin’s 
critics spread two rumours about him, which Barani, writing over 
half a century later, asserted to he proved facts and which medieval 
as well as modern historians have carelessly copied from urn. 
Alauddin (so Barani wants us to believe) declared that the Arabian 
Prophet had Four Friends (the Pious Caliphs) with whose help he 
had spread his Faith so that lus name will be remembered till the 
end of time. Alauddin too had four ‘Khans—Ulugh Nusrat Za.ar 
and Alp—who had attained to the grandeur of lungs. He would with 
their help establish a new religion and attain to eternal fame. There 
are several difficulties here. If Alauddin wanted to get rid of Zafar 
Khan, how could he consider hiftt as one of the co-founders of a 
new faith? Secondly, as Barani is never tired of telling ms Alauddin 
never associated with the Muslim ulama; and his faith in Islam was 

21 Barani, 253; Isami, 244-45. 
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Irm like the faith of the illiterate and the ignorant How could such 
[a man think of establishing a new creed? No principle of the new 
'creed is given to us by Barani, who is our only authority for this 
baseless gossip. Isami is silent about the matter; other writers of the 
period, like Amir Khurd and Shaikh Nasiruddin Chiragh, had a deep 
respect for Alauddin in spite of his failure in the sphere of religious 
rites and bring no such charge against him. 

Alauddin had about this time assumed the title of 'the Second 
Alexander’ (S ikandar-i Sani) and had it recited in the Khutba and 
superscribed on his coins. This was nothing novel; other Muslim 
kings, the ill-starred Alauddin Muhammad Khwarazm Shah for 
example, had also assumed this title. But it should not be imagined 
that Alauddin ever thought that he could rival the conquests not only 
of the Alexander of history but of the Alexander of Persian romance 
—the conqueror of the nd>-i maskun or the fourth inhabited part of 
the globe. 2 - Barani gives to his uncle, Alaul Mulk, the credit of 
removing Alauddin’s erroneous ideas. The Sultan promised that no 
words about the establishment of a new religion would ever cross his 
lips. As to the plans of conquests, the kotwal drew Alauddin’s attention 
to the fact that the proper sphere of his activity was the ‘territory 
of Hindustan’. He had to stop the Mongol invasions and to crush 
the independent rulers of northern India; after this had been done, 
he could sit safely on his throne and send his officers to plunder the 
treasuries of distant rais and levy an annual tribute from them, but 
they were to be left to rule their kingdoms as before. It cannot be too 
strongly insisted that these ‘two designs’ are utterly incompatible 
with the charac ter and state-policy of Alauddin, even as they have 
been portrayed to us by Barani himself. The greatest crisis of his life 
was soon to prove that Alauddin was not a drunkard talking nonsense 
with his flattering friends but a stern realist and a warrior-statesman 
of the highest calibre, who insisted on keeping all important affairs 
under his personal control. ^ 4 

INVASION OF QUTLUCH KIIWAJA; BATTLE OF KILI {" 

"Towards the end of 1299 Dawa, the Khan of Trans-Oxiana, des-* 
patched his son, Qutlugh Klnvaja with 20 tumans (200.000 soldiers) 
to conquer Delhi. 23 It was a journey of six months and the Mongol 

22 According to medieval Muslim geographers only one-fourth (rub*) of the globe 
(Eurasia and northern Africa) was inhabited; the rest of the globe was covered by 
water. 

23 Since his Khazatnul Futuh is devoted exclusively to the 'victories' of Alauddin, 
Amir Khusrau does not notice the battle of Kill. But he devotes to it sixteen verses 
af his Datval Rant and refers both to Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan (60-61). Both 
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arations must have been carefully made. Since their object was 
to conquer and govern the country, they plundered no cities and 
reduced no forts on their way. The route followed is not given, but 
one may guess that, like Timur in 1398, Qutlugh Khwaja chose a 
route that had no large cities on the way and oil which the country¬ 
side and small towns could just supply his army the cattle, grain and 
fodder it needed. ‘When the Mongols crossed the Indus, all the forts 
on the route began to tremble. 7 The army of Multan took refuge in its 
forts; their garrisons had only courage to attack the Mongol camp dur¬ 
ing the dark nights. Zafar Khan, who was at Kuhram, invited Qutlugh 
to battle, but the latter paid no attention to him. ‘Kings only fight 
kings 7 , he told Zafar s messenger, and invited Zafar to meet him under 
his master’s banner at Delhi. As was to he expected, Delhi was filled 
with fugitives and there was not enough space for them in the 
mosques, shops and even the streets. The carawonx failed to come and 
the prices of commodities rose very high. The Mongols finally encamp 
ed at Kili, some six miles from the Delhi suburbs' 

Isami tells us that Alauddiu had only a week or two at his dis¬ 
posal; so probably news of the Mongols’ was sent to him only after 
they had crossed the Indus. He came out of the Red Palace, fixed 
his military camp by the bank of the Jumna at Siri and summoned 
post-haste all officers whom his orders could reach. It was a critical 
hour; and Alaul Mulk in strict confidence advised him to follow the 
precepts of former kings (and of text-books) and not to risk his king¬ 
dom on the doubtful result of a single battle. - The Delhi army was 
accustomed to fighting Hindu rais; it was not acquainted with Mongol 
tactics of retreat, ambush and the like. Why does the Sultan not resort 
to diplomacy and negotiations by sending messengers to the enemy 
and at least gain some time? Alaitddin summoned iiis nobles in order 
to give a public reply. After repeating Alaiil Miilk’s arguments and 
paying him a sincere compliment—‘He deserves the wizarat but I 

Barani (254-61) and Isami (245-61) give ns fairly tong accounts, which though differ- 
ing in some details, agree in substance. It is possible to reconstruct the events- by a 
critical study of the two authorities. Barani says that the Mongols started at the end 
of third year of the reign; so we may safely put their campaign in India in the winter 
of 1299-1300. 

The.figure of 20 Inmans, or two lakhs, is too large, even if women and camp 
followers are Included. It would have been impossible to find food for so many men 
and women and fodder for their horses. Medieval army figures have to be taken with 
a grain of salt. The army with which Chengiz Khan marched from Mongolia did hot 
amount to one lakh, and in order to find provisions for it, he had to march it in 
separate contingents. Qutlugh Khwaja is said to have kept his soldiers together and 
would not allow even ten men to separate themselves from the main army. This would 
, have made the task of finding provisions even more difficult.. 
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have only appointed him kotvval of Delhi on account of his incapa¬ 
citating corpulence’—he proceeded to give his decision as the head of 
the state. * 

‘There is a proverb—“You cannot steal a camel and expect to 
disappear unseen”. Similarly you cannot govern the empire of 
Delhi and escape the challenges it entails.24 The enemy has 
traversed two thousand karohs to challenge me to battle under the 
Minar of Delhi. If at this moment I show any weakness, neither 
the mass of the people nor the brave warriors of the land will have 
any respect left for me; add to it, posterity will laugh at my beard. 
No, happen what may, I will march tomorrow from Siri to Kill and 
give battle to Qutlugh Klnvaja and see to which of us God grants 
victory.’ 

He put the city and the Palace in charge of Alaitl Mulk and 
ordered him to kiss the keys, hand them over to the victor, and serve 
him loyally and faithfully, He had no desire to drag down Delhi and 
the country in his fall. Alter Alauddin had left, Alaul Mulk closed all 
the gates of Delhi except the Badaun Gate, obviously for flight to the 
Doab if it should be necessary. 25 

A careful examination of the battle of Kill conclusively proves that 
the Mongols were no longer worthy of the reputation Chengiz had 
won for them. Their ambitions remained, but their capacity had 
vanished. Also since Halaku’s defeat at the hands of the Egyptians, 
the invincibility of the Mongols had become an old wife’s tale. It was 
hardly worthwhile undertaking a six months’ journey to fight such a 
battle. 

At Kili the two armies were arranged in the formal medieval order. 
The river was to the right and a mass of thorns and hushes to the left 
of the Delhi army. Alauddin took up his position in the centre. To¬ 
wards the right he placed Zafar Khan supported (among others) by 
the distinguished rais and Indian-born (Hindu) warriors. On the left 
Alauddin placed Nusrat Khan; Ulugh Khan was stationed behind 
Nusrat to give him the support necessary. Akat Khan and his men 
were ordered to stand in front of the Sultan. The army covered several 
miles from right to left and it was difficult to control it from the 

24 Though Alaul Mulk only throws out vague hints, a compromise Mas only 

possible on two conditions—submission to Dawa Khan as overlord and a surrender of 
Alaucklin’s Devagiri treasure. Alauddin was, consequently, not prepared for any nego¬ 
tiations. At the same time he had a shrewd idea that he could win without fighting, 
for the Mongols were unaware of the resistance Delhi could put up. Isami makes no 
reference to Alaul Mulkf? suggestion or Alauddin’s reply. > 

25 Barani, 255-59 : 
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fie. Still Alauddin had no intention of staking the fortunes of 
Delhi merely on a soldiers battle; so he issued a firm injunction to 
die effect that ‘no officer was to move from his place without the 
Sultan s order; and if he did so, his head would be severed from his 
body’. The officers knew fully well that this was not an empty threat. 
‘In the Mongol army Qutlugh Khwaja commanded the centre, Hijlak 
the left wing and Tamar Bugha the right wing,26 while Targhi was 
given a tuman (10,000 soldiers) to hide in ambush and attack where 
necessary.’ According to Isami four envoys came to Alauddin from 
Qutlugh Khwaja with a message: No one remembers of such a king 
and such an army in Hindustan. The request is that my envoys be 
permitted to go round your camp and inquire about the name of your 
chief officers. It suited Alauddin to give this permission and the 
messengers duly reported back to Qutlugh Khwaja. 

When the two armies, ready for battle, stood face to face, Alauddin 
was in no hurry to give the order to fight. He had to take an over-all 
view of the situation. More and more officers and soldiers would be 
coming to him from the east. Behind the enemy were so many forts, 
garrisoned by his soldiers, and cities loyal to Delhi, The Mongol army, 
consisting of both men and women, must have been tired after its 
long journey, and its provisions may fall short. If the Mongols made 
a sudden onslaught in the hope of capturing Delhi, he was there to 
fight, but delay was certainly in his favour and he would prove to 
the Mongols that their wisest policy was to go back from a country 
where no one wanted them. But'at this moment his plans were 
frustrated by his greatest officer. Zafar Khan’s inpulse to fight over¬ 
came his better judgement. Without obtaining the Sultan’s permission, 
he attacked Hijlak’s army in front of him and he followed it in hot 
pursuit without caring for the rest of the battle-field. This gave the 
Mongols an opportunity of following their well-known device of 
feigned retreat. Zafar’s foot-soldiers were left behind and even the 
best of his horsemen could not keep him company. When after pursu¬ 
ing the enemy for about 1.8 karohs, lie turned round to take stock of 
the situation, he found that he had only a thousand horsemen with 
him. Since the other wings of the army had remained stationary 
(according to Alauddin s order), Targhi was able to put his ten 
thousand men between Zafar Khan and the Delhi army. Zafar Khan 
could not return; Targhi’s men covered an area of two miles behind 
him. He consulted his officers—Usman akhur-bek, Usman Yaghan, All 
Shah Rana and others—in such way as was possible under the 

20 Isami (232); it is not clear as to whether Hijlak or Tamar Bugha commanded 
the force in front of Zafar Khan, 
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rajlmuances. If they returned to Alauddin, he would punish them for 
disobedience. But return was impossible as the Mongols had com¬ 
pletely surrounded them. So they decided to die fighting to the last 
man. Since there were no survivors, it is difficult to say what hap¬ 
pened. But Isami states that Zafar succeeded in killing one-half of 
Targhi’s men. Then he was killed by an arrow which passed through 
his armour and pierced his heart. 27 

Zafar Khan’s reckless attack established his reputation for valour 
and showed that man for man the Indian could fight and defeat the 
Mongol. Still technically the Mongols were victors on the first day and 
the Indian officers were depressed. When the armies met in battle 
order next morning, Alauddins officers approached him with the 
suggestion that he should withdraw behind the security of the Delhi 
ramparts and fight the enemy from there. 28 But Alauddin, who had 
his own calculations, would not hear of it. If yesterday a section of 
the army has been destroyed because it disobeyed my orders in its 
haste’, he replied, ‘the past cannot be recalled. I am not ignorant of 
the dangers that surround me on all sides; yet if I have to move at 
all, I will only move forward.’ Still he would not give the order to 
attack, and since Qutlugh was equally reluctant, the armies stood face 
to face from morning to sunset. On the third day the armies again stood 
face to face, but after nightfall the Mongols retreated ten miles to¬ 
wards their homeland. Alauddin considered it wisest to give the enemy 
a safe exit and returned to Delhi. ‘The whole city was thrown into 
jubilation,’ Isami says, ‘no one cared to think of the dead.’ Qutlugh 
Khwaja died soon after his return to Trans-Oxiana. 29 Alauddin’s 
reputation for over-all command had been fully established. The 
officers were allowed to go to their iotas. 


CONQUEST OF BA N T H A M B H <WT; T HE T H a E E 
IIE B E L LI O NS* (1299-1300) 

Modern international law permits a state to give asylum to political 
refugees from another state; even in case of ordinary crimes, extradi- 

27 Isami, 258, says that Alauddin was genuinely sorry at the death of Zafar Khan, 
in spite of his disobedience. The fact that the Sultan placed him in charge of the 
right wing proves that he enjoyed the full trust of the Sultan. 

28 This was not practicable. According to Barani, the fort-wall had not been 
repaired; also Delhi and its suburban towns had spread far beyond the fort-wall. The 
sad condition of the fort-wall is also certified by the Khazaimil Futuh, 27-28. 

29 Mubarak Shahl, 82-83; Dawal Rani, 61. 

30 Amir Khusrau gives a brief account of the Ranthambhor campaign in his 
Khazaintil Futuh (50-52) and Dmad Rani (65-60). According to the Damil Rani, the 
circumference of the Rantharnbhor fort was three farsangi and it was ten days’ march 
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|g§v^an : only be demanded on the basis of treaties, In medieval 
eofl®tions were different; giving asylum to political refugees from 
another kingdom was* considered an unfriendly act’, though not 
necessarily a cause for war. On returning to his governorship of 
JBayana, Ulugh Khan sent messengers to Hamir Deva of Ranthambhor 
asking that, as he was a friendly ruler, he should either put to death 
Muhammad Shall, Kabhni and the Muslim Mongols who had sought 
refuge with him or send them to Ulugh Khan; it lie failed to do so, 
he should prepare for war. Hamirs counsellors earnestly advised him 
not to endanger his dynasty for persons who had no claims on him. 
Bui Hamir refused to yieldyO Khan’, his reply ran,31 1 have enough 
money and enough soldiers" and no desire to quarrel with any one, But 
I am not afraid to fight, and I will not give up the two or three Turks|| 
who have fled to me from fear of their lives/ So the die was east. 
When his Hindu secretaries explained Hamir’s reply, Ulugh started 
for Ranthambhor(§ultan Alauddin, who must have been kept informed 
of everything, ordered Nusrat Khan, who was governor of Awadh that 
year, to proceed to help Ulugh Khan. The two khans captured Jhaiii3-3 
and then laid siege to Ranthambhor. But one day, while directing the 
siege operations, Nusrat Khan went too near the ramparts; he was 
hit by a munjaniq -stoned and died after two or three days. This 
caused a consternation in the besieging army and Hamir took advant¬ 
age of it. He came out with liis twelve thousand horse and a lot of 
foot-soldiers, defeated Ulugh Khan in battle and drove him back to 

from Delhi, Khusrau does not refer to any of the three rebellions, but details are 
given by Burani (272-78) and Is ami (261-69). But Isa mi (269-71) commits the error 
of putting the rebellion of Akat Khan during the Chitor campaign. 

31 That is, as framed lor the Rai by Isamt (261-63), who is our only authority 
for thi» correspondence. 

32 The Mongols, Muhammad Shall and Kabhru, must have had a number of 
followers, for the Khataimd Futuh (51) states: 'Some New Muslims from among the 
ill-starred Mongols, who had turned their faces from Islam and joined the Suturniuus. .. 
had lighted fires in three towers of the fort.' 

33 Jhain, after .;ts capture, was given the name of the New City (Shahr-i Nan). 
Dr. K. S. La! writes in his Khaljis (l()ln): ‘Neither Jhain nor any site; bearing its 
changed ,name, Jiyfo Shahr , is traceable on the maps now. A small place "Mutgqon \ 
which exactly means Shohr4 Nau, lies at a short distance from Ranthambhor. This 
may probably be identified with the Jhain of Barani/ 

34 Dr. X S. Lai writes: ‘In all probability the ,mng-i nuighrabi. or western-stone, 
was some kind of missile used in warfare in Alauddin s days/ He very correctly refuses 
to identify it with the cannon-ball. (Khaljis, I02n). The munjaniq -stones were, arti¬ 
ficially rounded stones, smaller than foot-balls but considerably larger than cricket-balls; 
the stroke of the beam of the munjaniq took them a fairly long distance with consider¬ 
able force. (I found a lot of these stories in the crumbling ramparts of tin* Chitor fort 
in 1922. The marks of the chiselling could be clearly seen—i:unon: II). 
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llmE^riJlugh informed the Sultan of his distressing situation; it would 
be a blow to the imperial prestige if he gave up the siege, but if he 
remained where lie was for a month or two, lie would be over¬ 
powered by the Hindus. Sultan Jalaluddin had been right in his 
estimate of the strength of Ranthanibhor; only the genius of Alauddin 


and his over-all command of the resources of the state could reduce 


the fort?) 


Akat Khan s Rebellion 


CAhuuldin ordered his officers to meet him at Tilpat, the first stage 
from Delhi,p but while his men were collecting, he spent his time in 
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hunting; This gave an opportunity to Sulaiman Shah Akat Khan, son 
of the Sultan’s deceased brother, Muhammad, who held the post of 
vakihlar and had been given the command of the right wing at Kili 
after Zafar Khans death. One night the Sultan with a few soldiers 
remained in the hunting field and did not return to the royal tent; 
early next morning he ordered the horsemen to draw a circle (nargah) 
to drive the game towards him, while he sat on a mondha (reed-chair) 
waiting for them to complete their work. At that moment Akat Khan 
and the Mongol Muslims in his service, who had conspired to kill 
the Sultan, rode forward-shouting ‘Tiger! Tiger!’ and began to shoot 
arrows at him. Alauddin used his reed-chair as his shield; a slave, 
named Manik (or Nayak), threw himself in front of the Sultan and 
received four arrow-wounds; then his paiks (personal guards) moved 
forward and protected him with their shields. It was winter-time and 
the Sultan’s coat and cloak (c/aba tea dagla) were stuffed with cotton. 
Still he received two deep arrow-wounds in his arm and fell down 
unconscious owing to loss of blood. When Akat Khan came near, 
the paiks faced him with drawn swords, but since at the same time 
they shouted—-‘The Sultan is dead; whv cut off the head of a corpse?’— 
Akat was satisfied and proceeded to the royal camp, where he took 
his seat on the throne and declared that he had killed the Sultan. Like 
the automatons they were, the court-officers began to welcome the 
new king and the amirs present offered their congratulations. After all 
no one would have ventured to sit on the royal throne unless he had 
really killed the Sultan. 

It was only when Akat Khan wanted to enter the haram that he 
met with resistance. Malik Dinar, the officer-in-charge of the haram 
and his subordinates, put on their armours, met Akat Khan at the 
haram -gale and told him that they would not allow him to enter 

35 Tilpat is a plain about 12 mill's oast of old Delhi and south of Kailngarhi (Dr. 
K. S. Lai, Khaljh, 104n). 
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laud din’s harani unless lie showed them Alauddius head. J he head, 
as Stanley Lane-Poole appropriately remarks, soon appeared but on 
its own proper shoulders. When Alauddin recovered consciousness, his 
first instinct was to fly to Ulugh Khan at Jhain because he suspected 
a deep-laid plot. But Malik Hamiduddin advised him not to lot the 
conspiracy mature; if a night passed without the emperor’s where¬ 
abouts being known, those who accepted Akat Khan would be driven 
to cling to him from fear. Alauddin acted on this advice. By the time 
he reached the royal camp, he was surrounded by fil e or six hundred 
horsemen and Akat’s show completely collapsed. He fled to Afghan- 
pur, but two officers pursued him, cut off his head and brought it to 
Alauddin. The Sultan felt sad. T have often had that head in my lap, 
he said. Akat’s younger brother, Qutlugh Khan, was put to death 
immediately. During the time he stayed at lilpat to recover from liis 
wounds, Alauddin inquired into the conspiracy and all whom he con¬ 
sidered guilty were severely punished. 

(X direct assault by horse and foot on Ranthambhor was out of the 
question. In shooting^ munjaniqs and arrows and throwing stones and 
fire, the advantage lay with the garrison. Alauddin determined to 
reach the top of the fort by the prolonged and arduous process of 
constructing a pasheb, which was sure to cost a lot of lives.)Some 
idea of how this was clone is given by Barani. f 

‘The fort had been already surrounded; after the Sultan’s arrival 
the siege was pressed with greater vigour. Weavers were brought 
from the surrounding country and the bags sewn bv them were 
distributed among the soldiers. The soldiers filled the bags with 
earth and threw them into the ditch. Thus with shouts of “Haiyl 
Haiy!” they laid the foundation of the pasheb and raised the 
gargaf.W 

(The riiaghrabis had been installed and shot stones at the garrison. 
But the garrison kept destroying the pasheb by throwing stones and 
fire. Many people were killed on both sides. The Delhi army plun¬ 
dered the country till Dhar and brought the territory under its 
control.’ 37 It took a long time before the mound of sand-bags could 
rise to the top of the ramparts and an ascending .road built upon it 
for horse and foot to cross. The loss of life among the besiegers must 
have been heavy, but Alauddin’s firm discipline—he demanded back 
three years’ pay from every deserter—kept the army to its duty and 

/ 

36 We have to contemplate a road ascending to the top of the Fort on these earth- 

filled bags. The lower part is obviously the pasheb (from pa, foot) and the upper part 
is the gargaj. , 

37 Barani, 2S8. 
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not asinglc horse or foot deserted from the front. Aceoichng to the 
Khazainul Futuh, the full siege began m March or April W>) a "d 
continued through the summer heat into the rainy season. Ihere were 
Jwo more rebellions but Alauddln had determined to conquer 
Ranthambhor and did not stir from the spot'/ 

Rebellion of Malik Umar and Mungu Khun 

Two sons of a sister of Alauddin—Malik Umar, governor of 
Badaun, and his brother, Mangu Khan, governor of Awadli (pwgbly 
appointed in succession to Nusrat Khan)—rebelled on seeing Aland 
din busy at Ranthambhor and began to enlist the soldieis o 
Hindustan. But they could do nothing serious. Officers sent y 
Alauddin captured and brought them to Ranthambhor. lhe Sultan 
had them put to death in his presence; their eyes were carved out 
like slices of melon’. 

Rebellion of Haji Mania : When Alaul Mulk was appoi»t| kotwal 
of Delhi, the lower and middle grade Indian-born (7d~a) staff of the 
Delhi municipality had not been dismissed; there could be no clanger 
from it in normal times. Alaul Mulk seems to have died some tune 
after the battle of Kill. He was succeeded by two officers; Bayazicl 
Tirmizi 88 was appointed kotwal of Delhi, but the kotwalship ol Sui. 
where the Sultan was constructing a new palace and city, the tort- 
wall of which seems have been completed, was assigned to Alaucldiu 
Avaz ('father of the more famous Muhammad Ayaz, wazir of Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq). Bayazid Tirmizi was intensely unpopular in the 
citv owing to his harshness; and this, along with the Sultans pre¬ 
occupation at Ranthambhor, gave Haji Maula, a f reed-man o 
Fakhruddin, the former kotwal and one of his senior stan-othcei s, 
who was now skuhnah of the township of Bartol in the Doab, the 
chance of raising a rebellion in Delhi. The Ilaji, according to Baram, 
was a vicious, wicked and reckless mischief-maker, who had won the 
kotwali staff of the old regime to his side. 

On a midday in Ramazan (10 May to b June), when the intense 
summer heat had driven every one in-door, Haji Maula entered t le 
Badaun Gate with some soldiers; and proceeding to the house o 
Bavazid, summoned him from his underground room (firo-khana) to 
hear an order he had brought from the Sultan. The unsuspecting 
kotwal came out alone in his slippers and the Haji ordered him to be 
killed. He showed to die people around him a document which he 


after the well- 


38 Baram calls him Tirmizi, but that could only be his surname 
known town of Tirmiz on the Osns. Ferishta mils him Bayazid on the basis of some 

authority not mentioned. 
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t'd was a farman of the Sultan in obedience to which he had put 
kotwal to death. He then summoned Alauddin Avaz, but the 
latter was informed of his evil designs and closed the gates of Siri. 
Helped by the kotwali employees and the hooligans he could muster, 
the Haji captured the Red' Palace, including the royal treasury, 
aimouiy, hoise-stables and prison. He set the prisoners free and some 
of them undertook to follow him. He then rode from the Red Palace 
to the house of an Alavi, who was known as Shahinshah’ and was the 
descendant of a daughter of Sultan Iltutmish;^ he brought the Alavi 
b' force and seated him on the royal throne. All officers whom the 
Haji could capture were compelled to kiss the Alavi’s hands, while 
the Haji assigned the imperial offices among the rebels. A free 
distribution of the state-treasure, weapons and horses enabled the 
Haji to control Delhi and to terrorize its citizens for about a week. 
On the fourth day after the rebellion, Malik Hamiduddiii,40 the 
amir-i koh . along with his sons and relations, and some horsemen of 
the late Zafar Khan, who had come from Ainroha for review (cirz), 
broke into! the city through the western or Ghazni Gate. After two 
days of street fighting, Hamiduddiii succeeded in driving the Haji 
and his men towaids the Rhaudarkal Gate and there, in the street of 
tlm shoemakers, he dragged the Haji down from his horse, sat on his 
breast and, though the Ifaji’s followers kept striking their swords at 
him and wounded him in several places, lie did not got up till lie had 
put the Ilaji to death. He then proceeded to the Red Palace, executed 
the unfortunate Alavi and paraded his head through Delhi on a 
spear. 

The punishments that followed can well be imagined. The first 
concern of the restored regime was the royal treasure. ‘All persons 
who had taken money from the Haji were captured and imprisoned, 
and all money he had distributed was brought back to the treasury.’ 
Alter some six or seven days, Ulugh Khan was sent post-haste to 
Delhi and alighted at the Muizzi Palace outside the city. All rebels 


3J An Alavi means a descendant of Hazrat Ali by one of Ms wives other than the 
Prophets daughter, Bibi Fatima, The descendants of Ali and Fatima have-the status 
of SaiyyUh. Fcrishta says the Alavi referred to was generally known as ‘Shahinshah*' 
Barani calls him Nabim-i Shah Najiif (Grandson of Shah Najaf—i.c. Hazrat Ali) hut 
this seems to be a clerical mistake. 

40 According to Kerishta, Malik Hamidmklin went out of the city bv the Badaun 
Cate, collected the loyalists (including the late Zafar Khan's horsemen)' outside the 
city and then re-entered the city by the Ghazni Gate. Barani simply says that he 
forced his way into the citv by the Ghazni Gate. Since Hamiduddiii was present at 
Tilpat and also at the siege of Ranthambhor, Dr. K. S. Lai (Kfiw//&, 110) seems to be 
correct in saying that Alauddin kept the revolt a secret but sent Malik Jfamidmhlin 
to suppress it 


were taken before him and he ordered them to be put to death. 
Though the grandsons of Malikul Umara Fakhruddin, the former 
kotwaJ, knew nothing of the rebellion, they were all put to death 
and no trace of his family was left. 

The news of the revolt was carried to Alauddin as quickly as 
possible, but he left the matter to his officers and kept it secret from 
the army. By the beginning of July the pashcb seems to have been 
completed. But at the same time the provisions of the garrison had 
also been exhausted. The distress in the garrison was such', Amir 
Khusrau tells us, ‘that people wanted to purchase one grain of corn 
for two grains of gold and could not get it.. .. Owing to lack of water 
and green leaves, the fort had become a desert of thorns/ 41 ®ne 
night Hamir lighted a big fire for the jauhar-rite. The ladies, led by 
his senior rani, Ranga Devi 42 perished in the flames; then Hamir 
Dev a marched with his men to fight and die at the head of the 
pasheb) Most of the Mongols died fighting. When the Sultan entered 
the fort on 10 July 1301, he found Muhammad Shah lying wounded. 
‘If I have vour wounds treated and you recover, how will you behave 
towards me?’ the Sultan asked. If I recover/ the wounded Mongol 
replied, T will kill von and raise the son of Hamir Deva to the 
throne/ The Sultan in anger ordered Muhammad Shah to be trampl¬ 
ed under the feet of an elephant; but afterwards on recollecting the 
courage and loyalty of the dead man, he ordered him to be buried 
decently. 4 ' 1 Ranmal and other Rajputs, who had fled to the Sultan 
from the Rag were put to death. They had been disloyal to their own 
chief and Alauddin said that he did not expect them to be loyal to 
him. 44 (The fort with all it contained was handed over as a present to 
Ulugh Khan and the Sultan returned to Delhi^But as he was angry 
with the citizens and had exiled many sadrs from Delhi, he did not 
enter the city for a month but passed his time in hunting at Andri 


41 Khuzainul Fuluh, 52-53. 

42 Khusrau and all Persian historians refer to the jiiiifitir- rite; the name of the 1 ; 
senior rani is given by Dr. K. S. Lai (Khaljis, 112) on the basis of liar Bilas Saida’s 
Unmmira, 44. 

43 Ferishta, 108. 

44 Ferishta (108) only refers to ‘Ranmal and others’, but Dr. K. S. Lai (Khalfh, 
118) on the basis of liar Bilas Sarda's Hammira (38-42) writes: ‘Ranmal, who had 
gone to Alauddin to settle terms on behalf of the Rajputs, agreed to desert to the 
Sultan, and obtained a written statement from him granting him complete amnesty. 
Ranmal showed this document to his Rajput friends and some of them together with 
JRatanpal left the beleaguered fortress for the royal camp.’ Both Ranmal and Ratanpal 
are stated to have been ministers of Hamir. 
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■— Tljala. 45 Ulugh collected a large army for the conquest of 
YVarangal and Ma‘abai\ but he died after four or five months white 
on his way to Delhi, The Sultan was greatly depressed and gave a lot 
of money in charity for the salvation of his brothers soul. 4 ® 


4o Isamj, 269. Barani says that ‘as he had caused resentment among the citizens 
and exiled many sack*. Alaucklin did not enter the city bat stayed in °the suburbs' 
( 112 ). ‘ 
46 There is no reason fur believing in f Mini's sfiitonirnt that Ulugh Khan had 
been poisoned at Alauddin’s order. Isami is very confused here. 



III. ALAUDDIN KHALJI: MEASURES FOR PREVENTING 
/ REBELLIONS; LAND REVENUE REFORMS; CHITOR; 

TARGHI (13014)3) 

FOUR MEASURES FOR SUPPRESSING REBELLIONS 

There had been three rebellions since AlaudcHn’s accession; so 
while pressing the siege of Ranthambhor the Sultan held meetings 
of his confidential council (i majlis-i Mias) to answer the question: 
‘What are the causes of rebellion?’ If these causes are discovered", 
the Sultan said, T will immediately remove all these causes/ Most of 
the highly efficient officers to whom he owed his initial successes had 
died. But their successors were up to the standard. Barani refers to 
Malik Ainul! Mulk Multani and the brothers, Malik llamiduddin and 
Malik A'izzuddin (sons of Ala Dabir), by name but adds that some 
other wise officers were also summoned. In listing the causes of rebel* 
lion after some clays and nights of discussion, the council showed no 
fear of the Sultan and no regard for the interests or the opinions of 
its own official group. 

‘There are four causes of rebellion. First , the ignorance of the 
king concerning the good and had acts of the people. Second, 
liquor; people having organized drinking parties, talk freely, ally 
themselves with each other and hatch conspiracies and rebellions. 
Third, the unity, affection and relationships of the maliks and 
amirs and their frequenting each other’s houses, so that if one of 
them is punished, a hundred other nobles will join him owing to 
their blood-ties and affection. Fourth, money; if there is no money 
in the hands of the people, they will applv themselves to earning 
their livelihood and no one will think of rebellion or conspiracy/ 1 

(1) Confiscation : 

Alauddin gave precedence to the seizing of money, but Baraius 
exaggerated language should not lead us to believe that the Sultan 
went beyond what was strictly permitted by medieval legality. No 
one was plundered on account of his wealth. At liis accession 
Alauddin had not only confirmed but increased charitable endow¬ 
ments and state-grants of all types. Now he issued an order cancell¬ 
ing them: ‘Wherever there was a village held by state-grant (milk), 

1 Barani, 282-87. Though Barani alone describes these measures in detail, confir¬ 
matory evidence is available from other contemporary authorities, 
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gift (in am) or charitable endowment (tcaqf), it was by a stroke 
of the pen to be brought back (baz tumid) into the khalisa: Nothing 
was taken into the khalisa, which did not originally belong to it; also 
the medieval state claimed to be the final authority with reference to 
all charitable endowments, by whomsoever made. We know for certain 
that Alauddin permitted many exceptions to his order. 2 3 Even Barani 
admits that a few thousand tankas were left to the assignees in Delhi. 

V Still the general order was meant for the whole kingdom. ‘In Delhi", 
Barani tells, little gold was left except in the houses of maliks, amirs, j 
state-employees ( kardaran ), the Hindu Mtiltani merchants and Hindu 1 
bankers (sahas)! 

(2) Organization of the Intelligence System 

Since it was necessary to keep the Sultan well-informed, it was 
arranged that he should receive regular reports from three sources— 
the officer-in-eharge; the hands or intelligence officers, whose duty it 
was to collect information and send it to the king; and munlm or 
spies.3 The two chief places concerning which information was 
required were the houses of the nobles and the public markets. 
Everything that happened in the houses of the nobles was conveyed 
to the king in the reports of the spies; nothing in the reports was 
.overlooked and proper explanations were demanded. The nobles 
trembled in their houses from fear of the spies, and when they went 
to the royal palace they preferred to communicate to each other by 
signs. Tn short they were guilty of no word or deed that would 
deserve a reprimand or punishment. 1 

(3) Prohibition in Delhi 

There were no religious elements in Alauddin's prohibition, for he 
did not object, to drinking as such. But since the measure was politi¬ 
cally necessary, he personally gave up drinking. The royal drinking 
vessels of glass and porcelain were broken before the Badattn Gate, 
and wine from the royal jars was poured out, creating mud and mire 
as in the rainy season. Then officers mounted on elephants proclaimed 

2 e.g. the two villages granted to Isa mi’s ancestors were not taken hack. Tsami, 
382-83. 

3 The bands of intelligence officers were publicly known to be such; they had 

authority to make official inquiries and it was the duty of the local officers to keep 
them well-informed. For a short account of the duties of the ha rids, see Barani's 
Fatawa-i J abandon in the Political Theory of the Delhi Sultomt by ITabib and Afsar 
Begum, Advice VIII, Section i (30-33). The mtinhi (literally a person who informs 
concerning things forbidden) was really a spy and Ferishta..is not wrong in substitut¬ 
ing the word jams for Barani’s inunhu Vi . 
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niv^m streets and lanes of Delhi that no one was to drink or sell 
iquor or go near it* The licensed tavern-keepers and distillers of 
liquor were driven out of Delhi and the revenue from them was 
written off. Persons with self-respect gave up drinking at the first 
•warning. But others distilled liquor from sugar in their houses and 
sold it at a high price; they also tried to get jars of liquor from out¬ 
side the city hidden in carts under wood and grass, Alauddin ordered 
dry wells to be dug near the Badatin Gate, and persons who were 
found disobeying his order were thrown into them; most of them 
died, and those who survived regained their health only after pro¬ 
longed treatment. It was possible at the worst of times to go ten or 
twelve karqhs out of Delhi for a good drink. But no drink was avail¬ 
able within four or five karohs of Delhi in suburbs like Ghiyaspur, 
lndarpat and Kailugarhi. Ultimately, Alauddin relented and passed 
an order that if a man distilled liquor in his own house for his own 
consumption but was not guilty of selling it or of calling a drinking 
party, he was not to be molested and the spies were not to enter his 
house. Gambling and the smoking of bhang were also prohibited. 4 


(4) Control Of the Nobles 


Officers surviving from the previous reigns had been totally liqui 
dated by Alauddin; this lesson must have been* sufficient. He had 
now to deal only with officers appointed by himself and they were 
in no position to protest. Writing about half a century after the event, 
Barani recorded as follows: The Sultan ordered the maliks, amirs, 
officers of the court, and persons of responsibility and status not to 
go to each others houses or to collect parties at banquets; there were 
to be no intermarriages among them unless the Sultan had been 
informed and his permission obtained; also they were not to permit 
the public to frequent their houses/ Barani insists that these orders 
were sternly enforced. Hospitality and entertainment disappeared 
from the houses of the nobles; they lived with great care and did not 
allow any conspirator, mischief-maker or man of bad reputation to 
come near them; and even when they' met in the royal palace, they 
could not sit shoulder to shoulder and talk at ease. Ferislita adds; “If 


4 Since the addition of salt turns wine into vinegar, Alauddin’s prohibition has 
been referred to by Khusrau (Khazpinul Fiitiih, 17-18) as follows; ‘This pure Being 
(he. the Sultan) has caused wine, which is the daughter of grape, the sister of sugar 
and the mother of all wickedness, to he reformed along with all her vicious associates, 
so that wine has sworn, out: of regard for the claims of salt, that she will always remain 
in the form of vinegar.’ Khusrau then proceeds, in the same florid language, to state 
that the Sultan compelled the prostitutes to get married, but it is difficult to take this 
statement seriously. 
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fetsionally a noble had to put up a guest or to arrange a marriage- 
alliance, he had to write to Saiyyicl Khan Wazir, whom contem¬ 
poraries called Fitna Angez Khan (Mischief-Maker) and flatter him a 
lot so that he may obtain the Sultans permission at an appropriate 
moment/ 5 That esprit do corps y which had been the curse of the 
Marne!uk nobility, was not allowed to grow up in the nobility of 
Alauddin. Perhaps the pendulum swung too much to the other 
extreme. The officers were so habituated to obeying the Sultan that 
they extended (as we shall see) the same unquestioning obedience to 
his favourite, whatever his worth, and even to his murderer, 

THE SULTAN AND THE HINDU CHIEFS 

The land revenue system of India cannot be properly understood 
unless the theological literature of the Musalmans on the subject is 
completely ignored. Arabia is a desert studded with some God-given 
oases; some four or five districts of Iran south of the Caspian sea have 
a rainfall of about 80 inches a year, and there is a very weak mon¬ 
soon in the Iranian provinces of Shiraz and Fars. But apart from this, 
the extensive region from Iraq to the Chinese frontier has an average 
cyclonic (not monsoonic) rainfall of about four inches a year and 
depends entirely upon canals and artificial irrigation by q aflat s and 
kareezes; the two latter terms indicate underground channels built by 
the efforts of generations. In this extensive region it is not land- 
rights but water-rights that matter most for the purpose of culti¬ 
vation, and obviously principles that have worked there cannot be 
applied to a country like ours, which depends primarily on the mon¬ 
soon for its cultivation. This idea was firsts put forward by Mr. More¬ 
land, who finding Imam Yusufs famous work, the Kitahul Khimj , 
useless for his purpose, did not proceed any further. We have to 
start with the Hindu system as our basis. 6 

‘I have chosen the term intermediary’, says Mr. Moreland, ‘to 
denote all the various classes authorized or permitted by the king to 
collect his share and to retain a portion or the whole. Intermediaries 
may be classed as chiefs, representatives, assignees, grantees and 
farmers/ 7 Now the independent ruler of medieval India is the rai. 
But since the title of rai was also assumed by subordinate chiefs, the 
really independent rais took high-sounding Sanskrit titles, which our 
Persian authorities have not eared to translate. The chiefs of the 
Hindu period have been classified by Dr. Irfan Habib as ‘Snmantas, 

5 Ferlshta, Vdl. I, 109. 

0 Moreland: Agrarian System of Moslem India, Chapter 1(3). 

7 Ibid. 
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(Ranas), Rautas (Rawats), Thakuras (Thakurs) and Rap 
The terms Samantas and Rajputras (or Rajputs) are not 
in the historical literature of the Delhi sultanat. Moreland^ 
representatives’ are to be identified with Barani's khuts, muqaddams 
and chaudharis. They were the chief figures in what Moreland calls 
"group-assessmenT. A village or a group of villages was assessed at a 
fixed amount, probably based on tradition, by the Delhi ministry of 
revenue and the representative' undertook to collect this amount 
from the cultivators or the peasants. Moreland restricts the term 
peasant to the cultivator in order to distinguish him from the 'farmer' 
or pure speculator, who contracted with the state for the collection 
of revenue for an extensive area. Finally, whatever the written terms 
of an assignment or grant, they were legally always revocable by the 
Sultan at his pleasure. 

It is unfortunate that after making such clear distinctions, More¬ 
land fails to apply them with reference to Alauddin's land reforms. 
In the territory of a chief, the Sultan was not legally entitled to 
interfere between the chief and the cultivators so long as the agreed 
tribute was paid. But the Sultan had the legal right to see that the 
representatives did their business properly. Alauddin’s reforms were 
confined entirely to the representatives —i.e. to khuts, chaudharis 
and muqaddams. But it is better first to examine two remarks by con¬ 
temporaries, which were not within Moreland's reach, jf 

In a work written for presentation to Alauddin Khalji in 1311, 
Amir Khusrau writes with reference to the year 1305: 'When the 
spearmen of the victorious army had put antimony with their spear- 
points in the eves of the more myopic rais, some of the great zarnin- 
dars ( zamindaran-i huzurg ), who were more far-sighted, laid aside 
their insolence (independence) from fear of the eye-piercing arrows 
of the Turks, and with open eyes came to the sublime court. His 

8 Dr. Irfan Habib: ‘The Social Distribution of Landed Property in Pre-British 
India". (Paper read before the International Economic History Conference, Munich, 
August, 1965). The term, Rajputra, probably meant the sons, or at least near relations, 
of a raf. With reference to the evolution of the term, Rajput , which is never used by 
the historians of the Delhi sultanat. Dr. Irfan Habib makes the following suggestion: 
‘A very interesting development, to which little attention has been paid so far, appears 
to be the social consolidation of this superior rural class, through the absorption of 
Its various elements, as clans ot sub-castes, into the great Rajput caste over the larger 
part of Northern India. Both the term Rajput (Rajaputra ) as name for the caste, and 
the sense of the unity of Its components, appear suddenly in the Persian authorities of 
the sixteenth century, and must, therefore, have quietly evolved in the preceding 
period. This caste-cohesion of the mral aristocracy possibly developed from a real 
class-cohesion, as the higher elements were pressed into the lower ranks of the rural 
aristocracy’ (p. 34). 
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Vrial Majesty regarded each of them with the et/e of kindness 
and cast more rays of favours on their heads than they had expected. 
As a result no insolent Hindu (rais) remained in the realm of Hind; 
they had either closed their eyes on the (red) coloured bed of the 
battle-field or opened their eyes after prostrating their heads before 
the royal threshold.'’ Alauddin, we have to conclude, was prepared 
for a compromise with the Hindu rais, who came to his court; and 
they were obviously numerous with reference to the court held on 
4 Jainadi II A.H. /11 (19 October 1312), for Khusrau remarks: ‘Owing 
to the prostration of the great maliks (before the throne), the earth 
seemed to rise in hillocks, while owing to the prostration of the rais 
the ground was coloured saffron owing to the tikas on their fore¬ 
heads ,’to 

Learning at the feet of experience—and of experience alone-—and 
discarding as stupid all a priori theories of the ecclesiastics, Alauddin 
realized the limitations of his power. He was a Muslim rider of a 
non-Muslim land and he knew that he could only govern on princi¬ 
ples acceptable to the Hindu masses. From his point of view the real 
difference between the Hindus and the Musalmans lav in the fact 
that while the Hindu masses as well as classes believed in the princi¬ 
ples of heredity and caste, the educated Musalmans, who were 
casteless, wanted a political regime in which career was open to 
talent. So that, while in consonance with the tradition of ages, he 
could dismiss all Muslim officers in government service, and he 
exercised this power without recognizing any limits, he had to leave 
the hereditary rais and their people to their traditional ways of life, 
subject, of course, to such tribute to the central power as the rais had 
promised to give. If an independent rai was overthrown, a similar 
arrangement had to be made with the rawats or chiefs, who had 
been subordinate to him. The life of the average Hindu in the terri¬ 
tories of the rais was not disturbed. Life was greatly changed in the 
great cities of the Delhi empire, but within the rai-govemed India, 
custom—and the principle of heredity—survived in full force. 

We know from many sources that this policy of the administration 

9 Khaza'mul Futuh, 55. From the context of the work, ‘Hind* here means northern 
India or Hindustan. 

10 Khazainul Futuh , 168. When a Muslim prostrated himself before the throne, 
the heralds ( naqihs) cried, Bistnillah (In the name of God I) but when a Hindu did so* 
they cried, Hadakallah (May God lead thee aright!). Mystic disciples used to pros¬ 
trate themselves before their pits or shaikhs; this practice was justified by Shaikh ^ 
Nizamuddin Auliya and his arguments in favour of it are summarized in a paragraph 

of the Futcaidul Fuwad, but his senior disciple, Shaikh Nasiruddin Chiragh, depre¬ 
cated the practice. 
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^ romise was bitterly criticized by a small but virulent party 
eStrerrle Muslim ecclesiastics, who were so unpractical as to imagine 
that they could liquidate Hinduism in India in the same wav as the 
Prophet had liquidated polytheism in Arabia. There was a difference 
in view points, but there was no difference about facts. The two 
following paragraphs from Bara id's Fatawa-i Jdhandari (written after 
1357) are a fair specimen of this extreme ecclesiastical opinion of the 
unpractical, extreme right. 

‘The Muslim king will not be able to establish the honour of 
theism ( tatihid) and the supremacy of Islam unless he strives with 
all his courage to overthrow infidelity and to slaughter its leaders 
(imams), who in India are the Brahmans. He should make a firm 
resolve to overpower, capture, enslave and degrade the infidels. 
All tlie strength and power of the king and the holy warriors of 
Islam should be concentrated in holy campaigns and holy wars; 
and they should risk themselves in the enterprise so that the true 
faith may uproot the false creeds; and then it will look as if these 
false creeds had never existed, because the}’ will have been 
deprived of all their glamour. On the ether hand, if the Muslim 
king, in spite of the power and position which God has given 
him, is merely content to take the poll-tax ( fizya ) and tribute 
(khiraj) from the Hindus and preserves both infidels and infidelity 
and refuses to risk his power in attempting to overthnno them, 
what difference will there be in this respect between, the kings of 
Islam and the rais of the infidels? For the rais of the infidels also 
exact poll-tax (fizya) and tribute (khiraj) from the Hindus, who 
belong to their own false creed, and fill their treasuries with 
monev so obtained; in fact, they collect a hundred times more 
taxes.' 

The sultanat of Delhi grew and flourished for a little less than 
two centuries for it gave to India something India needed. But India 
did not need a ‘holy war of the type. Barani contemplated^ and all 
sultans of Delhi rejected the idea of a ‘theological mission’. Barani 
knew this better than anyone else. He continues: 

‘But the desire for overthrowing infidels and knocking down 
idolaters does not fill the hearts of the Muslim kings (of India). 
On the other hand, out of consideration for the fact that the 
infidels and polytheists are payers of tribute and protected persons 
(zimmis), these infidels are honoured, distinguished, favoured and 
made eminent; the kings bestow drums, banners, ornaments, 
cloaks of brocade and caparisoned horses upon them, and appoint 
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; them to governorships, high posts and offices. And m their capital 
(Delhi), owing to the status of which the status of all other 
Muslim cities is raised, Muslim kings not only allow but are 
pleased with the fact that infidels, polytheists, idol-worshippers 
and cow-dung (sargin) worshippers build houses like palaces, 
wear clothes of brocade and ride Arab horses caparisoned with 
gold and silver ornaments. They are equipped with a hundred 
thousand sources of strength. They live in delights and comforts. 
They take Musalmans into their service and make them run 
before their horses; the poor Musalmans beg of them at their 
doors; and in the capital of Islam, owing to which the edifice of 
Islam is elevated, they are called rais (great rulers), ranas (minor 
rulers), thakurs (warriors), sahas (bankers), mehtas™ (administra¬ 
tors) and pundits (priests).T2 



lauddin’s land revenue reforms 


It was necessary to quote Barani at some length, because the only 
^account we have of Alauddin’s land revenue reforms is from his pen. 

? Barani makes it clear that the rais had full power of taxing, or over¬ 
taxing, their subjects. And the power of taxing implied the power of 
having forts and keeping armed soldiers. Many rais and rawats were 
/under an obligation to come to the help of the local or the central 
administration; keeping soldiers in arms would, therefore, also be a 
duty. Since Hindu law is traditional law, caste-law or tribal law, the 
rais and rawats would have them own judiciary. We hear of no judi¬ 
cial appeals from them to Delhi. 

Barani came from a family of government officers and could not 
have failed to distinguish the rais, ranas and rawats from the smaller 
fry of the headmen of one or more villages whom he calls khuts, 
muqaddams and chciudharis. Muqaddam is an Arabic word meaning 
the leading man or first man, and in our context it means the head¬ 
man of a village or a village-group. Chaudhari is a widely used Hindi 
word but Barani uses it as equivalent to muqaddam. KJiut is a non- 
Hindi word; its first and last letters are Persian or Arabic, but when 
it fell into the hands of persons ignorant of Persian, its form 
changed. The nearest Persian word to it is khat or deed by vvhich the 
khut may have undertaken to collect the revenue of the villages put - 

> 11 The term, mehta , as used by Barani, does not seem to mean a clerk but an 
officer of a much higher status. Barani himself tells us that when Muhammad bin 
Tughluq deposed a rai in Gujarat, he appointed a mehta in his place. So the word 
‘administrator* is a suitable equivalent. 

12 Habib and Afsar Begum; Political Theory of the Delhi Sultanat: FatawaA 
Jfahmdari, Advice XI, 46-48. 
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in his charge by the government. Moreland is correct in using the 
term, ‘group-assessment’, for the villages with which we are rere 
concerned, 1 but, unlike Barani, he does not make a clear distinction 
between the chiefs (rais, ranas and rawats), with whose peasantry to 
revenue ministry did not interfere, and the village headmen, whose 
work was subject to the control of the ministry. Persian histones of , 
the thirteenth century tell us nothing about the land revenue system, 
but it is a fair supposition that since the government had no pioper 
staff in the rural areas, it did not bother about the treatment of the; 
agricultural under-dogs so long as the fixed revenue was paid.; 
Alauddin was die first ruler to take a step in organizing a new reve¬ 
nue system in villages which had been subject to group-assessmen^ 
First as to the complaints about them which the Sultan made to 
Oazi Mughisuddin of Bayana. ‘It lias been repeatedly reported to me 
that the khuts and muqaddams ride fine horses, wear excellent 
clothes, go out hunting, shoot with Persian bows and make war on 
each other, (a) But they do not pay a single jital m khtraj izya, ghan 
' and charai from their own lands, (b) In addition to this, they W the 
perquisites of khuti ( huquq-i khuli) from their \i ugts. ey o c 
parties, drink wine and show their pride in a hundred ways. Some ot 
them do not come to the revenue office, whether summoned or not, 
and pay no regard to the revenue collectors ( muhassilan )... Not even 
a hundred karohs of my territory are obedient to me m the proper 

Wil What remedy? ‘Alauddin’, Barani tells us, 'next asked his wise 
men for measures by which the Hindu may be suppiesse .... an. 
every one from the khut to the bdahar may pay khrnr, on one princi¬ 
ple and the khiraj -burden of the strong may not be thrown on to the 
weak.’ By the term, ‘Hindu, Barani always means the upper class 
Hindu,:14 and in this context, the headman. The term, balahar, has 
been interpreted to mean the ‘sweeper’ but Barani uses the teim to 
indicate the cultivator of the lowest caste. 

Tor the realization of this object, which is the basic object of all 
administration, two laws (zabitas) were laid down. First, every 
one who cultivates, whether Ins plot be large or small, must do so 

14 Mwriand 9 Agrarian System. 32..: 'Barani speaks of the''Hindus”, and 

in various other passages where the phrase occurs tho context ma « i p. 

Ians the upper 1 dJU not the peasants. Taking his hook as a whole I would ftg 
that he thought of the kingdom as consisting not of two elements but of three 
Muslims, Hindus and the “herds" or peasants.’ Had Mr. Moreland j 

Tainwa-i Jahcmdari, he would have been convinced that our autho. also mclud.d ol. 

low-born Muslims' among the herds. 
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according to measurement and produce per biswa and they were 
without any variation to pay half. In this payment there was to 
be no difference between the khuts and the balahars. No perqui¬ 
sites of khuti were to be left in the hands of the khuts. 15 Secondly, 
with reference to buffaloes and goats—in fact all milk-giving 


cattle—the pasture was fixed and assigned, and the demand of 


tax (for the pasture-land) was made at the house of the peasant 
I has there was to be no corruption—“no camel-cat business” 
(shutur-gurha )—in the collection of revenue ( khiraj ); the burden of 
the strong was not to be thrown on to the weak; the weak and the 
strong were to pay according to the same principle <hukrn pe 


Ferishta, without indicating his authority, states that the follow¬ 
ing maximum of cattle was fixed for the muqaddam, as well as for the 
ordinary peasant— four bullocks for cultivation purposes, two cows, 
two buffaloes and twelve goats and sheep ( gosfand ). If this is correct 
there must have been no lack of pasture-land. 

These two laws for the first time brought the state into direct 
relation with the cultivator. Barani implies, but forgets to state expli- • 
eitly that this needed the employment of an enormous staff, which 
he classifies as muhassih ■ (demanders of tribute), amils (revenue col- 
lectors), gumashtas (agents), mutasarrifs (accountants or auditors), 
uhdadaran-i dafatir (persons in charge of offices) and nawisandas 
(writers or clerks). 1 ' The basic record was the bihi (register) 1 of the 
pattcari or village-accountant, lie could not have kept his records in 
Persian; so we have to conclude that a large proportion of revenue 
officers who worked at the centre and at the district levels, had to 
have a knowledge of Persian as well as the local language, which for 
the larger area would have been Hindi. It is also probable that a large 
proportion of the newly employed persons were Hindus. 

Alauddin seems to have had no difficulty in suppressing the 
chaudharis , khuts and muqaddams, who were soon deprived of their 
real or supposed wealth. ‘Their obedience reached such a pitch that 
a footman from the town revenue office would tie the necks of 
twenty khuts, muqaddams and chaudharis together and kick and 


15 Fenshta interprets this as follows: ‘The perquisites of the muqaddam’, were 
collected anti put into the treasury (109).’ But this would raise the demand of the 
state to more than half the produce and still leave a difference between the demand 
made on the khut ( muqaddam ) and the ordinary cultivator, It would be more in eonso- 

abnlkh'? 1 Barani ' S OW " Sfateme "“ V conclude that perquisites were totally 

16 Barani, 287, 

17 It is not possible to find exact English equivalents for these officers clerks etc 
but Barani's list gives a rough idea of the work that had to be done. 
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riiem for the realization of tribute. It was impossible for tli 
;i (village headman) to raise his head. No gold, silver, tankas, 
jUals or superfluous commodities, which are the causes of rebellion, 
were to be found in the houses of the Hindus, and owing to their 
lack of means, the wives of the khuts and muqaddams went and 
worked for wages in the houses of the Musalmans.’ 

The real problem was to organize the new revenue system. 
‘Sharaf Qaini (or Qai), the revenue minister of the empire, who was 
unrivalled and excelled all his contemporaries in the art of writing 
and calligraphy as well as technical knowledge, sagacity, efficiency, 
eloquence, and the capacity of making investigations, applied him¬ 
self to this work for several years and put in the greatest efforts. (As a 
result) the villages in the neighbourhood of Delhi and (its) towns 
(gasbas) the territory of the Doab and from Bayana to Jhain and 
from Palam to Dipalpur and Lahore and the whole territory of 
Samana and Sunam and from Rewari to Nagaur and from Kara to 
Kanaudi and from Amroha and Afghanpur to Kabar and from Dibhai 
to Badaun and Kharak and Kopla and the whole of Katehr (Rohil- 
khand) was, for the purpose of the khiraj-demand in accordance with 
the principle of measurement and produce per biswa and g hari 
(house-tax) and charm (pasture-tax), treated (as if) it was a single 
village.^ He made his work so effective that disobedience, rebellion, 
(and'the habit of) riding horses, keeping arms, wearing good clothes 
and eating betels totally disappeared from among the chaudharis, 
khuts and muqaddams. There was a uniform law tor all in the exac¬ 
tion of the khiraj .’ 19 

In view of Barani’s confused geography, one is inclined to accept 
Moreland’s interpretation: ‘Taking the list as it stands, we learn that 
the regulations were applied by degrees to Delhi, the River Country 
and the rest of the Doab. To the east, Rohilkhand was included but 
not Awadh or Bihar, to the south, portions of Mahva and Rajputana 

18 Both the grammar and the geography of this sentence of Barani leave much to 
be desired. It has been translated-literally and intentionally left unpunctuated, as in 
the original. 

Katin and Clwrai—Charai obviously means the tax on pasture-land collected from 
the houses of the cultivators. The word Karhi is meaningless. Professor Hodivala sug¬ 
gests that it should be read as ghari (from Hindi ghar —house). If so, we have to 
assume either that there was a separate house-tax in addition to the agricultural tax 
and pasture-tax or that, since the pasture-tax was always collected at the peasant’s 
house (unlike the agricultural tax,* which could be more conveniently collected at the 
field, specially when it was in kind), Barani uses the words, chari and ghari, as names 
for the same tax—the tax for the pasture-land collected at the peasant’s house. The 
latter seems to be the more rational interpretation (Hodivala, 273). 

19 Barani, 288. 
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....... Included, but not Gujarat; while on the west all the Punjab 

provinces are indicated with the exception of MuItan/20 Unfortu¬ 
nately, after coining two very useful modern terms, first chiefs, which 
neatly agrees with the rats, ranas and rawats 21 of contemporary 
writers, and secondly representatives or cultivators representing their 
fellow-cultivators for the purpose of land-assessment, who are the 
chaudharis, khuts and muqaddams of Barani, Mr. Moreland writes as 
if Alaucldin liquidated all the chiefs in the territory mentioned. 

In the course of some four pages Barani refers to these headmen 
(khuts, muqaddams and chaudharis) and their rights at least eight 
times. He was only too well-acquainted with the terms, rais, ranas 
and rawats, but does not use them in this connection; he certainly 
would have been glad to do so, if they had been involved. But it was 
not Alauddin s policy to interfere with the peasantry of the chiefs or 
to undertake responsibilities for which he had not the proper trained 
/personnel. We have, therefore, to conclude that within the area con¬ 
fusedly indicated by Barani, and more precisely by Moreland, the 
regulations were only enforced in villages for which the land revenue . 
diad been paid by the headmen and that these villages, interspersed 
perhaps with villages of the chiefs, were the true ‘khalisd of Alauddin 


20 Agrarian System, 34. 

21 Khusrau in his Khazainul Futuh uses the term rawats for chiefs subordinate to 
their rais, but for military purposes he occasionally calls them muqaddams. He has 
only once used the term, great zamindars ( zamindaran-i buzurg). 

22 Mr. Morelands identification of the headman with the chief led him to the 
following conclusion, which it is difficult to accept. ‘A demand of half the produce 
cannot have left the ordinary peasant with any substantial surplus, and would thus 
strike at the private revenue which the chiefs were suspected of levying, while the 
assessment of the chiefs holdings at full rates would reduce them practically to the 
economic position of peasants, and the grazing tax would operate to diminish their 
income from uncultivated land. The economic result would be to draw the bulk, if not 
the wbo’e, of the producer's surplus into the treasury; to stereotype the standard of 
living of the ordinary peasant, and to reduce the standard of living of the chiefs, who 
would not be in a position to maintain troops, or accumulate supplies of horses and 
other military requirements.' (Agrarian System, 33) 

There are difficulties here. (1) Barani s statement that Alauddin required half the 
produce in all cases should not be taken too literally; Alauddin himself suggested its 
modification in extreme cases. (2) The liquidation of the headmen was only temporary; 
Ghiyasuddin Tughluq 'recognized' them again and Barani deolares that they were 
prosperous when he wrote his book in the reign of Firuz Shah. (3) The chiefs (rais, 
ranas, rawats) had fought under Alauddin s banner at Kili and there was no question 
of their liquidation. (4) Alauddin had not the means, even if he had the wish, to draw 
the whole of the producer's surplus into the treasury at a stroke of the pen. It needed 
a which he could not control, and which, in any case, was not available. Had he 
made the attempt, the bulk of the producer's surplus would have gone into the black 
market 
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In these villages the government dealt with the peasants 
direct; Alauddin did not believe in assigning khalisa villages to his 
officers. The territories of the chiefs were left untouched. Of course, 
while the Delhi sultanat was strong, these chiefs paid their dues regu¬ 
larly and, consequently, references to them are only occasional. But 
after the death of Firuz Shah, they came into prominence with pre- 
Alauddin genealogies and as leaders of castes, tribes or groups that 
had survived from the pre-Muslim period. Dr. Irfan Habib’s suggest 
tion that Alauddin consciously utilized the conflict between the two 
rural classes’ by standing forth as the protector of the weak* against 
the strong’ in these villages is perfectly reasonable, provided by the 
‘strong’ we only understand the ‘lower’ rural aristocracy or the head¬ 
men. As to Barani’s statement that one-half of the produce was to 
be taken without any variation’, we have to remember that Barani 
also attributes to Alauddin an order that ‘the cultivators were to be 
left with so much of agricultural produce and milk and curd as may 
suffice them from year to year but they were not to accumulate 
wealth’. In the practical philosophy of Alauddin Klialji, protection 
against famines and similar misfortunes was a function of the state; 
the peasant’s resources could never suffice for such, contingencies. 

It is impossible to say why in some villages the tribute had been, 
levied, obviously separately for every village, through the headmen 
and was in other cases demanded for the whole of his territory in a 
lump sum from the chief. Probably the distinction was an inheri¬ 
tance from the Hindu period, or, in cases where the chiefs had been 
liquidated owing to war, the Delhi ministry of revenue may have 
assigned the duty of collecting the tribute to a number of headmen. 

Barani is firm in stating that direct collection of tribute from the 
peasants led to another evil—corruption among the officers and 
workers of the revenue ministry. Mere dismissals for corruption or 
bribery went unnoticed. ‘The same Sharaf Qaini, naib wazir , took 
extreme measures to realize everything that was due from the officials 
(. kar-kuns ), accountants {mutasarrifs ), persons in charge of offices 
(uhdadaran-i dafatir ), agents (gumashtas) and demanders of tribute 
(■miihassils ). He discovered from the bihi (registers) of the patwaris 
(village accountants) eveiy jital that was due from every one of them, 
and in accordance (with this record) exacted it by blows of the stick, 
racks, bonds and chains. It was impossible for any one to obtain even 
a tanka dishonestly or take anything in bribe from the Hindus or the 
Musalmans. He reduced dishonest amih, accountants and oilier 
(corrupt) revenue officers to such destitution and poverty that, owing 
to their inability to meet demands of one thousand or five hundred 
tankas , they remained in bonds and chains for years. People 
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considered the work of an amil, accountant and revenue officer as 
worse than fever; revenue clerkship was considered a great disgrace 
and people would not give their daughters in marriage to a revenue 
clerk; accountancy was accepted only by persons who were sick of 
their lives; and most of the clays of the accountants and amils were 
passed in prison under kicks and blows / 23 Alauddin estimated that 
about ten thousand revenue officers had been reduced to destitution 
in Delhi alone. The number of prisoners set free bv Mubarak Shah at 
his accession in Delhi and the provinces is estimated by JBarani as 
amounting to seventeen or eighteen thousand, but according to Isami 
this number included both corrupt revenue officials and political 
offenders . 24 

sj CONVERSATION WITH QAZI MUGHIS 

The discovery of Barani’s Fataiva-i Jahandari enables us to dis¬ 
miss as unhistorical the speeches attributed to various persons by 
Barani in his Tarikh-i Fimz Shahi, unless he was personally present 
or quotes reliable authorities. One of the persons speaking only ex¬ 
presses the opinions we find in Barani s Fatawa-i Jahandari, even to 
the extent of repeating Barani’s errors. The speech of the other person 
is framed by Barani in consonance with what Barani conceived to be 
his character, much as a modern dramatist would do. Now Barani 
gives us a detailed account of a conversation between the Sultan and 
Qazi Mughisuddin of Bayana, which, so he alleges, took place after 
the revenue regulations had been enforced. It is impossible to say 
that no such conversation took place; but some fifty years had passed 
and Barani has obviously composed the speeches of both parties. To 
make the conversation effective, he had to make the Sultan more 
ignorant of Islam than a person who had reached the throne of Delhi 
by his own efforts could possibly have been; on the other hand, it 
was not possible for Barani to endow Qazi Mughis with a knowledge 
of Muslim theology and scriptures he himself did not possess. 

"Sultan Alauddin was a king devoid of education, and he never 
associated with religious scholars (ulama). When be attained to king- 
ship, he was quite convinced that government and administration 
were affairs quite independent of the rules and orders of the shariat; 
and that while the former appertained to kings, the latter had been 
assigned to qazis and muftis (jurisconsults). In accordance with tills 
conviction of his, he did whatever he considered to be good for the 

23 Barani, 288-89. 

24 Isami, 34T. It is very difficult to guess the total number of the revenue staff 
from the number of those who were punished. 
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the administration and very few scholars frequented his company. 
However, Qazi Ziauddiii of Ravana, Maulana Zaheer Lang and 
Maulana Mushhid Kuhrami were invited to the royal meals and 
dined with the amirs in the outer hall. Qazi Mughisuddin of Bayana 
had access to the Sultan and sat in the confidential Majlis ( Maflis-i 
Khilwat) with the amirs.’ 

The conversation of the Sultan with Qazi Mughis cov ered four 
points, 

(1) First, what is the status of the Hindus as payers of tribute? 
Honesty would have required the Qazi to say that the Hindus are 
not referred to by name cither in the Quran or the authentic collec¬ 
tion of the Prophet's Haclises (precepts), and that the alama have 
based their arguments merely on analogy (tfitjas ) from the Prophet s 
peaceful arrangements with the Zoroastrians of Bahrain; and that 
there was considerable difference of opinion on the matter. Instead of 
this the. Qazi uttered two provable lies—lies very dear to Barani s 
heart, but lies nonetheless. First, that ‘the Hindus were the greatest 
enemies of the Prophet Muhammad and that the Prophet'has ordered 
the Hindus to be killed, plundered and enslaved.’ The Prophet never 
came across a Hindu in his life and no such order is found in the six 
authentic Sunni collections of the Prophet’s Hadises., Secondly, that 
while Imam Abu Hanifa, ‘to whose school we belong’ has permitted 
peace with Hindus on the payment of the jizya, other religious scho¬ 
lars have left no alternative for them except Islam or the sword. 
This again shows a terrible ignorance on Barani’s part, which he 
repeats with greater emphasis in the Fatawa-i Jahandavid -5 

(2) Secondly, Alauddiu inquired, has the shariat said anything 
about the punishment of corrupt state-employees, who steal public 
money, accept bribes, make incorrect totals, etc? There could lie 
only one answer to the question, for it was notorious that the shariat 
was absolutely silent about public law. 1 have not read about this in 
any book’, the Qazi replied. The Sultan could punish corrupt officials 
in such way as he thinks best, ‘but it is not permitted to cut off a 


25 See Habib and Afsar Begum: Political Theory of the Delhi Sultanat, Advice 
XI, 49-51. The editors prove by quotations from Imam Shafi'i’s works that be never 
had the ideas Barani attributes to him; on the other hand, he looked at the Treaty of 
Hudaibia between the Prophet and the Quraish, which ensured the freedom of reli¬ 
gious choice to the Arabs, as the greatest of the early victories of Islam. When mis¬ 
representing Islam, Barani is quite often below contempt 
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is hands for stealing from the public treasury.’26 The Sultan 
remarked that he had ordered decent salaries to be paid to the em¬ 
ployees of the ministry of revenue, but they misbehaved nonetheless. 

(3) Thirdly, to whom did the treasure of Devagiri belong? Alaud- 
dia claimed that it belonged to him personally. He had obtained it 
before he ascended the throne and he had kept it separate from the 
public treasury. A true interpreter of the shariat would have declared 
that this plunder or loot was unlawful misappropriation ,27 but Barani, 
who believed that plundering non-Muslims vims justified in all circum¬ 
stances, made the Qazi declare that it belonged to the ‘Public Trea¬ 
sury of the Musalmans’. The Sultan dismissed the suggestion. 

(4) Fourthly, the Sultan wanted to know what claims he and his 
family had on the public treasury. Here again the Quran and the 
Hadises are silent. The Qazi said that there were three alternatives— 
according to the Traditions of the Pious Caliphs the Sultan was only 
entitled to the salary of 234 tankas a year, which he gave to his horse¬ 
men; if he desired to follow a moderate path, he would take the 
same salary as he gave to his highest officers; if he wanted to act 
according to precepts of worldly religious scholars, he could take 
something more than he gave to these officers. But he hastened to 
add that, if his opinion was wanted from the view-point of political 
‘prudence, he would advise that the royal expenditure be increased a 
thousand times, for the dignity of the king conduces to the stability 
of the state. 

At this stage Barani, who was writing long after Alauddin’s family 
had vanished and used to wonder ichat would happen to Alauddin 
on the Day of Judgement, composed two paragraphs to show how 
Alauddin tried to justify himself before Qazi Mughis and might try 
to justify his ways before God himself. 

‘You say my acts are against the shariat. Now this is how I act. 
From the horseman who fails to come to the review ( arz ), I have 
ordered three years salary to be demanded back. I cast into dry 
wells all who drink or sell liquor. If a man rapes ( sifah mi-kunad) 
another man’s wife, I order the man to be castrated (and the 
woman I order to be killed).28 In cases of rebellions, I slay both 

26 Misappropriation between partners does not amount to theft (sirqah) for which 
the Quran prescribes the severance of the hands. So in his Fatawa~i Jahandari, Barani 
remarks: ‘For misappropriation and other offences against the Public Treasury (Baitul 
Mai), in which all Musalmans are partners , there is neither death-penalty nor amputa¬ 
tion of hands/ ( Political Theory of the Delhi Sultanat, 62). 

27 This was the opinion of the Qazi of Ghazni concerning the plunder of Sultan 
Mahmud. (See Habib, Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni n, Preface to the Second Edition.) 

28 The addition of this clause is probably the error of some copyist. 
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good and the bad, the mature and die immature; and I reduce 
Their women and children to poverty and destitution. I demand 
back public money from corrupt revenue officers by kicks and 
blows, and till the last jital has been realized, I keep them in 
bonds and chains. Political offenders I imprison for life. Will you 
say all this against the shariat?’ 

When the Qazi, who claimed to have prepared for death, came to 
see him next day, the Sultan gave him the robe he was wearing, pre¬ 
sented him a thousand tankas and continued the conversation. 
‘Maulana Mughis! Though I have no knowledge and have read no 
book, still I was bom a Musalman and my ancestors have been 
Muslims for so many generations. To prevent rebellions in which 
thousands of lives are lost, I give such orders to the people as I con¬ 
sider to be beneficial for them and the state. But the people of these 
days are bold, heedless and do not obey me properly; so it has 
become necessary for me to mete out harsh punishments to them to 
ensure obedience. I issue commands which I consider to be beneficial 
to the state and appear prudent under the circumstances. I do not 
know whether they are permitted by the shariat or not. I do not 
know how God will treat me on the Day of Judgement. But, Maulana 
Mughis, I say one thing in my prayer to God: “O Lord, thou knowest 
that if one man violates the wife of another, he does me no harm in 
my kingdom; if he steals, he takes nothing from my inheritance; if 
he drinks wine, he does me no personal harm; if he takes his salary 
and does not come to the review, the work of the review is not held 
up by the absence of ten or twenty horsemen. Considering these four 
groups I carry out the orders of the Prophet.” 29 But in these days 
men have appeared who from one to a lakh, and from a lakh to five 
and ten lakhs, have no other work in life except talking sedition and 
twirling their moustaches, heedless of this life and the next. And I, an 
ignorant man who can neither read nor write—I am unable to read 
anything except Alhamd, Qul huwallah, Dua-i Qunut and At Tahiy- 
yat 30—I have ordered that if in my kingdom a married man rapes 
another man s wife, he is to be castrated, but in spite of this harsh 
and fearful order, so many persons are brought to my court who have 
raped the wives of others. 3 ! In spite of the fact that three years' 

29 It is impossible to coordinate the actions of Alauddin with the authentic injunc¬ 
tions of the Prophet, for the simple reason that the circumstances of Alauddin s time 
were entirely different. 

30 These are necessary parts of the Muslim prayer and are recited in Arabic. So 
Alauddin must have known the alphabet and the vowel-points. 

SI The shaftat-books, on the implicit understanding that their recommendations 
were not to be enforced, prescribed stoning to death as the punishment for adultery. 
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ary is demanded back from them, there Is no review at which one 
hundred or two hundred horsemen are not absent; they take the 
money, do not come to the review and then pass their lives in prison. 
Owing to the corruption (cluzdi) of revenue clerks (nawimnda) and 
amih\ I have reduced ten thousand of them to destitution and put 
worms in their bodies. Still they do not give up their ways, you might 
say that revenue clerkship and corruption were twins! For the sale 
and consumption of liquor, I have killed so many persons by casting 
them into dry wells, and continue to do so. What liquor will they 
drink or sell in these wells? But no one has succeeded in putting right 
the people of God. How will I?' 


INVASION OF W A R A N G A L.; CONQUEST OF CHITOR 


For the winter of 1302-3 Alauddin was in a position to organize 
two campaigns. The plunder obtained from Devagiri naturally sug¬ 
gested a campaign against Warangal, the capital of Telingana, which 
was then governed by the Kakitya Rai, Pratap Rudra Deva, whom 
the Persian historians call "Laddar Deo\ Ulugh Khan had begun to 
prepare for it, but his death put an end to his plans. Alauddin, while 
deciding to march personally against Chitor, directed all the amirs 
and horse and foot of Hindustan to proceed against Warangal. The 
supreme command was given to Malik Jauna (senior), the dcidhek-i 
hazrat , and Malik Chajju, governor of Kara, who was a nephew of the 
deceased Nusrat Khan. We do not know when this army started and 
it has been suggested that, since. Mahva had not yet been conquered, 
it may have marched through Bengal. 52 But all. we can say for cer¬ 
tain is that it took a long time over the journey and failed disastrous¬ 
ly in the enterprise. "When they reached Warangal, the monsoon had 
started and rainfall stood in their way: Consequently, the army of 
Hindustan could accomplish nothing in Warangal and the Sultan 
summoned it back. Towards the beginning of the winter, 1303, it 
succeeded in reaching Hindustan, thinned in numbers and with its 
baggage lost, 

For the campaign against Chitor we have to rely mainly upon 
Amir Khusrau, who was personally present.** The careers of the great 


But this was never done. It is probable that Alauddin confined his punishment to 
cases of rape, for he does not refer to any punishment of the woman here; if so, the 
words—‘and the woman I order to be killed'—^in a previous paragraph must be put 
aside as the addition of some copyist. The death-penalty was prescribed for raping, 
but there was no punishment for the innocent and injured woman. 

32 Ferishta, 14, says that the army was sent to Warangal through Bengal. 

33 Barani, 300. 

34 Khazainul Futuh , 60-03; Dawal Rani. 66-67. 


Mi HtSrify. 



INVASION OF WAHANCAL; CONQUEST OF CHITOR 

-Kumbh, Sanga and Pratap—have given to the dynasty of 
Chitor a grandeur and a dignity which no other Rajput medieval 
family can rival. Still, next to Ranthambhor, it was the most powerful 
of the Rajput states at the time of Alauddin’s accession and its conti¬ 
nued independence was a standing challenge to the Delhi empire. 
The fort, which has often been described, was formidable. 'The forti¬ 
fied hill of Chitor is an isolated mass of rock rising steeply from the 
plain, three miles and a quarter long and some twelve hundred yards 
wide ‘in the centre. The circumference at the base is more than eight 
miles and the height nowhere exceeds four or five hundred feet.’ 35 
But a man who climbs these 400 or 500 feet, not a difficult task in 
peace-time, will find himself face to face with a vertical escarp and 
stone-wall some forty feet high. The fort is said to have had some 
eighty-four reservoirs, the greatest of them being a lake in front of 
the Rafs palace-fort. 'The fort', says Khusrau, was the paradise of the 
Hindus, with springs and lawns on every side. It had a Rai with an 
organized army, heavily armoured but light-footed; compared with 
the thrones of other Hindus, his throne was higher than the seventh 
heaven (haft kum).*M To the east of the hill and at some distance 
from it, there is a confluence of two streams, the Gambheri and the 
Berach, which form a small cloab. To the north of the fort there is a 
hillock, which Khusrau calls Chatrvari, but which is generally refer¬ 
red to as Chi tori. 

The imperial army beat its drums for the march with the black 
canopy of the Sultan on Monday, 28 January 1303 (8 Jamadi II 
a.h. 702). We arc not told when it arrived at Chitor, but the royal 
camp was pitched in the doah between the Gambheri and the Berach 
and the army invested the fort on all sides. Alauddin preferred to 
direct operations from his residential pavilion on the Chitori hillock. 
“During the two months of the rainy season 5 , Khusrau tells us, ‘the 
deluge of the besieger's swords reached up to the “waist” of the hill 
but could not proceed any further. Strange the fort that could not be 
hit oil the head even by hailstones.' The Sultan ordered the fort to be 
pelted with munjaniq- stones, while the soldiers in their armours 
attacked it from all sides. Khusrau makes no reference to the con¬ 
struction of a pcisheh , but implies that a frontal attack had twice 
failed. Epidemic or famine may have paralysed the garrison. The 
words that follow seem to imply that the Rai surrendered on his own 
initiative. On Monday, 25 August 1303 (8 Jamadi II a.h. 702) the 
Sultan entered the fort and Khusrau claims to have entered the fort 


35 V. A. Smith, Akbur, 82-83. 

36 Khusrau, Datval Rani , 66-67. 
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him. Rai Ratan Sen, who had been on his throne only for a year 
or two and had received no substantial help from his fellow-rais, 
‘came out of his stone-gate, like a spark out of stone, crossed the river 
and ran towards the royal tent and thus obtained security from the 
flashing sword.... Though he was a rebel, still the morning wind of 
royal virtues would not allow any hot wind to blow over him.’ 
Khusrau could not have been incorrect about a matter like this; we 
have to conclude, therefore, that the fauhar -rite of Chitor is a fabri¬ 
cation of later days. Khusrau has referred to the jauhar at Randiam- 
bhor and he would have certainly referred to one at Chitor, had there 
been any. 

The protection of the Rai was extended to his family but appa¬ 
rently not to his muqaddams. Khusrau says that the Sultan in his 
wrath ordered three thousand muqaddams 37 to be put to death ‘so 
that the humble ra iyyat, which had been unable to raise its head, 
may prosper’. Chitor was renamed Khizrabad and assigned to the 
heir-apparent, Khizr Khan, aged seven or eight years, along with a 
red canopy, a khilat of gold brocade, two yellow and black banners 
and a two-coloured baton (durbash). The administration, according 
to Isami, was put in charge of Malik Shahin, the naib-i barbek, a 
slave of Alauddin whom he used to call his son. 38 This done the 
Sultan hurried back to Delhi, for he must by now have heard of the 
Mongol advance on his capital. 

TARCHI INVESTS DELHI 

Alauddin had denuded both Delhi and Hindustan of their troops 
for two distant campaigns and he may have taken soldiers from the 
frontier forts also. The Mongols in Trans-Oxiana heard of this and 
Targhi was sent post-haste to capture Delhi with thirty or forty thou¬ 
sand horsemen. 39 The enterprise could only have succeeded if Targhi 

37 The printed text says 'thirty thousand muqaddams, but this is obviously an 
error. In Persian three and thirty (sih and si\ can be written in much the same way. 
The muqaddams were not mere soldiers but rawats with cultivators subordinate to 
them. The primary cause of their destruction was that ‘the ra'iyyat may prosper*. It is 
inconceivable that there could have been thirty thousand such muqaddams in the 
Chitor fort. The reason given by Khusrau would not justify the killing of ordinary 
soldiers. Confirmation of this is also found in Tod's statement. ‘Mention has already 
been made of the adjuration, “by the sin of the sack of Chitor”; of these sacks they 
enumerate three and a half. This is the half, for though the city was not stormed, the 
best and bravest were cut off* ( Rajasthan, Vol. I, 309). 

38 Isami, 272. Khizr Khan was of about the same age as Mubarak Shah, who 
ascended the throne at the age of nineteen in 1316. 

39 Barani, 300. Some manuscripts say that Targhi had only ‘twenty or thirty 
thousand horsemen*. 


TARGHI INVESTS DELHI 

before the Sultan’s return. But this he failed to 
Still the situation was critical, perhaps amusing. There were not at 
Multan, Dipalpur and Samana forces strong enough to stop the 
Mongol advance or even to retreat to help the Sultan at Delhi. 
Alauddin had been at Delhi for a month when the Mongols invested 
1 it; the weapons of his army had been ruined during the siege of 
Chitor in the rainy season and he had ho time to hold a review of 
the army and to reequip it with horses and weapons. Malik Jauna 
(senior) had returned with his frustrated army to the Doab, but since 
the Mongols had captured all the fords of the Jumna, the army ol 
Hindustan had to stay in Koil (Aligarh) and Badaun and could not 
come to Delhi in spite of the royal summons. 

Under these circumstances the Sultan came out of the city with 
the few horsemen he had and pitched his camp at Siri. He ordered 
a ditch to be dug round his camp and outside the ditch he constructed 
a wooden rampart with doors from the houses of the city. He gave 
up the idea of a battle but was very careful about the protection of his 
camp and his armed foot-soldiers kept watch day and night. Five fully 
armed elephants were stationed before every contingent. There were 
two or three conflicts between the advance-guards of the armies but 
neither side won a decisive victory and the Mongols were unable to 
break into the royal camp, which was their main objective. Barani, 
who was in Delhi at the time, says that such fear of the Mongols had 
not been witnessed in the city on any previous occasion, and that if 
Targhi had stayed by the bank of the Jumna for another month ‘the 
danger was that a tumult would have arisen in the city and it would 
have gone out of hand’. The movement of carawans had stopped and, 
consequently, there was a scarcity of water, wood and fodder. But 
as Alauddin was unable to protect the whole of the city, ‘the Mongol 
horsemen came up to the Chautra-i Subhani, Mori, Iludhudi and the 
bank of the Hauz-i Sultani (Royal Tank) and they sold the Sultan’s 
corn and other commodities (to the citizens) at a cheap rate; conse¬ 
quently, there was no great scarcity of corn^O. ... Targhi could find no 
way of attacking and overthrowing the Sultan’s army; and owing to 
the prayers of the helpless, the accursed Targhi returned with his 

40 Barani, 130-32. It is impossible to identify Mori and Iludhudi. The raised 
platform, called Chautra-i StMani, is sometimes referred to by our histories. Khusrau 
tells us that, since the Hauz-i Shamsi (Sultan Shamsuddin’s Tank) had been filled up 
with nrnd, Alauddin had it dug up again so that water began to come out of the 
ground and rain-water also collected in the tank (Khazaimil Futuh, 30-33). Though 
Khusrau is silent about it, Alauddin seems to have constructed another tank also for 
his expanding Delhi, probably after 1311. Hauz-i Sultani here seems to refer to the 
Hauz-i Shamsl 
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to Ills country after besieging Delhi for two months/41 Barani 
says that wise men were surprised at Delhi escaping unscathed, but 
Targhi had really lost the game when he found that the Sultan had 
already returned to Delhi and was in a position to direct operations 
over the whole country. Further stay in a hostile country would have 
meant the destruction of his whole army. 

THE PAD MINI LEGEND; CHITOR DURING 
At AUDI) IN^S REIGN 

A historian, who studies the originals, is unable to find any place 
for the Padmini legend in the year 1303. Khusrau, Barani, Isami and 
all near-contemporary writers are silent about it. Alauddin captured 
Chitor and hurried back to Delhi; he forgave Ratan Sen and we have 
no reasons for thinking that he bothered about the Rai’s wives or 
women. But in 1540—i.e, 237 years after the fall of Chitor—Malik 
Muhammad of Jais, a small town near Rae Bareli in Awadh, wrote a 
Hindi poem, Padmawat , which has deservedly taken a very prominent 
place in classical Hindi literature. Though Malik Muhammad Jaisi 
may have written Hindi in the Persian script, Awadh tradition says 
that he tried to avoid Persian words so far 3s possible. We need not 
be surprised that in his great allegory (as he himself confesses) 
“'Chitor" stands for the “body", the “Raja" for the “mind", “Ceylon” 
for the “heart", “Padmini” for “wisdom”... and “Alauddin” for “lust"/ 
Planning a romance, the author was under no obligation to respect 
the facts of history, the limitations of geography or even the principles 
of the prevailing Hindu castes and customs. According to him Alauddin 
could not conquer Chitor even after a siege of eight years. But he 
captured the Rai by a trick, took him to Delhi and refused to restore 
him unless the Rai’s wife, Padmini, a Ceylonese princess whom the 
Rai had obtained after twelve years of wooing in that distant island, 
was surrendered to him. But the Rai was brought back safely to 
Chitor according to the well-known trick of Hindu warriors going in 
female litters to Delhi and only jumping out of them when they had 
reached the Rai’s prison. 

Dr. K. S. Lai correctly remarks that no authority available to us 
before the Padmawat has referred to this legend. Persian writers like 
Ferishta, who only knew of the Padmawat story by hearsay, have 
twisted it to conform it in some way to the known facts of history. 
Rajput bards, who could understand it but knew nothing of Delhi 
history, welcomed it and elaborated its contents, with no regard for 

41 The story that Targhi retreated because he had been Overcome by fear owing 
to the prayers of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya is a fabrication of later days. 
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facts. A great scholar of Rajasthan history, the late Dr. Gaun 
Shankar Ojha, has explained at length the factual improbabilities of 
the legend and his opinion is conclusive. 

No contemporary historian tells us clearly how Chitor was 
governed during Alauddin’s reign. Khizr Khan was, of course, only a 
nominal governor and did not live at Chitor, and Malik Shahin, 
according^ to Isanti, lied away from fear of the Sultan to Rai Karan 
of Gujarati Alauddin seems to have given up the idea of governing 
Chitor directly, though he kept a garrison there. 4 2 ‘Tire Sultan’, 
Ferishta tells us, ‘in accordance with the demands of prudence trans¬ 
ferred Chitor from Khizr Khan to a son of the Rai’s sister, Maldeo, who 
had been in his service and showed every sign of loyalty. This prince 
in a short time established his power in the region and all Rajputs 
were pleased with his government and supported it. He was loyal 
to the end of the Sultan’s reign. He came to the court every year 
with the presents of his country and returned after receiving a horse 
and a special robe of honour. He took part in every campaign to 
which he was ordered with 5,000 horse and 10,000 foot and evinced 
great valour.’ 4 ^* The fact that an inscription of Alauddin, dated May 
1310 (month of Zil Hijjah a.h. 709), is found in Chitor is not incon¬ 
sistent with the fact that the principality accepted Alauddin as its 
overlord and had a garrison of his in the fort. But when Alauddin was 
on his death-bed, Ferishta tells us, ‘the Rai of Chitor rebelled, tied up 
the hands and necks of the Sultan s officers and men, who were in the 
foil, and threw them down from the ramparts’. 44 Chitor thus regained 
its freedom. About 1321, after the death of Maldeo, Hamir, Rana 
of Sisoda, established his rule over Mewar and his descendants 
continued to rule the place till Indian independence. 




42 Barani (323) gives us a list of Alauddin's governors and Malik Abu Mohammad 
is given as governor of Chitor. 

43 Ferishta, 115. Tod, on the other hand, says, ‘Maldeo remained with the royal 
garrison at Chitor, but Hamir desolated the plains and left to his enemies only the 
fortified towns which could be safely inhabited.’ The inscription of Zil Hij, 709 (May 
1310) quoted by Dr. K. S. Lai ( Khaljis, 131n) does not militate against the fact that 
Alauddin governed Chitor through a Hindu prince. Dr. K. S, Lai erroneously attributes 
the throwing of the Muslims from the ramparts to the year 1311-12; Ferishta definitely 
states that this happened when Alauddin was on his death-bed in 1316, and there 
had also been a rebellion in Gujarat. According to Dr, K, S. Lai, Maldeo was the 
brother of Kanhar Deva Chauhan, the Songra chief of Jalor ( Khnljis , 130). The 
transfer of Chitor to Maldeo must have taken place immediately after the flight of 
Malik Shahin. So far as we can see, Shahin's administration was shortlived. 

44 Ferishta, 123, 
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IV. ALAUDDIN KHALJI. THE ECONOMIC REGULATIONS 

THE OBJECT OF THE REGULATIONS 

15t e invasion of Targhi, Barani tells us, 4 was a misfortune of 
considerable importance; it awoke Alauddin from his senseless dreams 
and he gave up the idea of leading campaigns and besieging forts. He 
built his palace in Siri and resided there; Siri, consequently, became 
his capital and its buildings and population increased. The old fort- 
wall of Delhi was repaired. Under his orders the old forts on the route 
or the Mongols were also repaired and new forts were built where 
necessary. He ordered well-known and efficient kotwals to be put in 
charge of these forts and plenty of munjaniqs and iradas to be con¬ 
structed. Clever artisans were to be employed and weapons of all 
types were to be kept ready. Stores of grain and fodder were also to 
be collected. At Samana and Dipalpur a large force of efficient soldiers 
was to be enlisted and kept ready. The iqfas on the Mongol frontier 
vvt ic strengthened by the appointment of efficient and experienced 
amirs, walis and army officers.’i 

These arrangements proved quite sufficient for the Mongol hordes 
that were to come. But Alauddin applied himself for some years in 
settling the prices of commodities and Barani gives us a detailed 
account of what was done. A student of Barani need have no hesita¬ 
tion in accepting the following judgement of Mr. Moreland: ‘Ziya 
Barani had no motive for inventing such a story, and, what is more 
significant, he did not possess the power of economic analysis which 
would have been needed for the invention... It is quite inconceivable 
that a writer like Ziya Barani could have invented these essential 
matures (of Alauddin’s economic regulations) out of his head; but it 
is quite conceivable that, in the economic condition of the time, a 
kmg like Alauddin aided, as he certainly was, by competent minis¬ 
ters, should by degrees have arrived at the essentials of the policy 
he was determined to enforce. He was, it must be remembered 
strong where modem systems are weak, for he could relv on an 
elaborate system of spies and there was no sentimental objection in 
the way of effective punishment/- Baran i i s not our only a uthority, 

Qmffl - fi( >nignaBOWffy_writerii give us is only confirmatory 
evidence. Barani alone su p plie sjKejglairs.'T ~ * 

1 Barani, *302-3. 

2 Agrarian System , 36-37. 










LE OBJECT OF THE REGULATIONS 

Firuz Shahi Barani writes as if the object of 
Alauddin’s economic regulations was merely the maintenance of a 
strong and e fficient arm y ag ainst the Mong ols, This army had to be 
paid out of the normal revenues of the state. On this basis Alauddin 
suggested a yearly salary of 234 tankas for a trained and well-equip¬ 
ped man with one horse and 78 tankas extra for a man with two 
horses. 3 If he paid more, his hoard of treasure would be exhausted 
in five or six years. The ministers said that the horsemen could live 
on these wages if the prices of commodities were reduced. Alauddin 
agreed on condition that this was done without his having to resort 
to killing, death-penalties and a Pharoah-like terrorism". State-force 
was not to be used except against persons guilty of crimes; the object 
was not to overthrow but to maintain and strengthen the normal 
conditions of business. But Barani, alter first declaring that the econo¬ 
mic regulations were primarily a military measure, explains in some 
detail how Alauddin regulated the price of commodities that had no 
importance for the military; also the regulations were maintained 
long after the military need for them had vanished. In his ‘Advice-on 
Price-contror in the Fatawa-i Jahandari which is meant for the 
average king, who cannot combat famines, Barani advocates price- 
control as a measure.oL public. wel fare necessary~~at all tirnes. 'The 
policies and the enterprises of the state are interdependent. For 
example, just as the army cannot be stable without payment from 
the treasury, similarly it cannot be stabilized without the low price 
of commodities and just as the cheapness of commodities is neccs-. 
sary for the proper organization of the army, in the same way with¬ 
out the cheap price of the means of livelihood there can be no pros¬ 
perity, splendour and stability among the people/ A ruler is helpless 
during a famine, which is due to the complete failure of rain. ‘But 

3 The grammar of Barani’s sentence here (as it has survived to us) leaves much to 
he desired. But 234 tankas + 73 tankas for the second horse Is the generally accept- 
| ed interpretation. Ferishta, however, writes as follows: ‘After the prices of the means 
of livelihood and of the weapons of war had been reduced, the king fixed the yearly 
salary of soldiers according to the following grades: first, 234 tankas; second, 156 
tankas; third, 78 tankas . When the officers acted according to this order, four lakhs 
and seventy-five thousand horsemen were put on the register (114)/ There- is an 
obvious error here; 78 tankas a year could not have maintained a horseman. It may 
have been the yearly salary of a foot-soldier, though Barani is silent on the point. 
475,000 may have been the total number of Alauddin’s troops, centra! and local, 
foot and horse. But here again no contemporary authority gives us the total of 
Alauddin’s troops, or even of his horsemen. We only get occasional references to the 
number of troops employed on a particular campaign. The Mongols came on horse¬ 
back, and foot-solcliers would have been useless against their mobile columns. But 
there was plenty of other military work, which foot-soldiers could do. 
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ing the period of plentiful vegetation, when rainfall comes as a 
blessing, and crops, fruits, cultivated fields and gardens grow in 
luxurious abundance, the transport-merchants ( saudagar-i karawani) 
and market-merchants {saudagar-i bazari), nevertheless, adopt the 
practice of selling at high prices; and owing to the great profits which 
result from high prices, all men of wealth take to business and regrat¬ 
ing (i ihtikar ).’ Regrating—i.e. purchasing at a low price and selling at 
a high price—was only possible for the rich; and since the Hindus 
had a monopoly of banking and big business, regrating (for Barani) 
meant that money went from tire houses of the Musalmans to the 
houses of the Hindus. 4 


In the early years of Firuz Shah’s reign, Shaikh Nasiruddin 
Chiragh, the senior khalifa (successor) of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya, 
recalled a conversation about Alauddin, which has been summarized 
by Hamid Qalandar. Qazi Hamiduddin, the Malikut Tujjar (Prince 
of Merchants) came to Awaclh and gave a banquet. When the other 
guests had departed, the Qazi narrated the following incident to the 
Shaikli.pl once entered Sultan Alauddin’s chamber and found him 
sitting bare-headed on a low-stool ( tangi ), with his feet on the 
ground, unconscious and absorbed in some deep thought. I went 
near, but since the Sultan took no notice of me, I came out and 
informed Malik Qara Beg, who was my companion in the Sultan’s 
Majlis, of what I had seen. Qara Beg approached the Sultan and 
engaged him in a conversation. I then came near the Sultan and 
said, "King of the Musalmans, I have a request.” “Speak out”, he 
replied. “I came into the chamber and found the Sultan bare-headed 
and absorbed in some thought. What was the Sultan thinking 
about?’’ ‘Hear me”, the Sultan replied, “For some time this idea has 
been coming to my mind. God Almighty has so many creatures, but 
he has placed me at their head. Now I, too, should do something the 
benefit of which may accrue to all the people. I said to thyself, what 
can I do? If I give away all the treasures I possess—and a hundred 
such treasures more—they will not reach all the people. If T give 
away all my villages and territories ( wilayatha ), they too will not 
suffice. So I was thinking over the problem—what should I do so 
that my work may benefit all the people? Just now an idea has come 
to me and I will explain it to you. I said to myself that if I reduce 
the price of grain, the benefit of it will accrue'to all the people. But 
how is the price of grain to be reduced? I will order all the(IImdu) 
Nayaks of the empire, who bring grain to Delhi, to be summoned. 
Some of them have ten thousand transport animals while others have 


4 Political Theory of the Delhi Stiltanat, 34-38. 
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twenty thousand. I will summon them, give them robes and money 
from the treasury (for their business) and for the expenses of their 
families, so that they may bring grain and sell it at the rate 1 fax. bo 
the Sultan ordered, and grain began to come from all sides. In a few 
days its price fell to seven jitals a man. Butter ( rughan, ght), sugar 
and other commodities also became cheap and all the people began 
to benefit from the Sultan’s work/ After quoting Qazi Hamid, the 
Shaikh added, 'What a king was Alauddin, God’s mercy on him! A 
person, who was present, remarked, 'People make pilgrimages to his 
tomb, tie threads (round its railings) and their prayers are fulfilled.» 

The Khazainul Futuh of Amir Khusrau, our earliest authority, was 
written in 1311® for presentation to the Sultan and also for publi¬ 
cation. Though the achievements of the army by then had been 
phenomenal, Khusrau praises the administrative and economic 
measures of Alauddin not with reference to the army but to the pub¬ 
lic welfare. Some of his paragraphs deserve quotation in simplified 
English. 

Every one, who has a brain capable of thinking, will realize that, 
the status of the good administrator ( jahandar ) is higher than that of 
the conqueror (jahangir) ... Precedence has been given in this book 
to administrative over military affairs... The fortunate star of the 
mass of the people arose on the day when it was revealed to the heart 
of the Sultan that God had made him a ruler over them. The Sultan s 
fostering care for the sons of Adam is greater than that of the sun tor 
the moon and the stars. .. First, from east to west and north to south, 
he has several times remitted the khiraj of the ra iyyat; (secondly/, lie 
has by the blows of his sword brought to the imperial exchequer the 
treasures of the rais of Hind, which they’ had collected star by star 
from the time of Mahraj and Bikramajit.” 

‘Next, in order to make cheap the livelihood of the mass of the 
people, he has lessened the tax-burden of the artisans, who used to 

5 Khairul Mujalis, 231, Persian text edited by Prof. Khaliq Nizami. Shaikh Nasir- 
uddin, according to Professor Nizami, was born in Awadh about 1276-77 and died 
at Delhi in 1356. He first met Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya at the age of forty-three, i.e. 
about the year 1310. But he came to settle in the great Shaikh’s khmqah later. The 
mineiples of the Chistic SiMah in those days did not permit a Shaikh to call on a 
Sultan or his nobles, and in the authentic surviving Chishti Mdfuzat (Conversations 
references to the ruling king are avoided. But it was permitted to speak of dead 
kings, whose dynasties had vanished. The conversations of Shaikh Nasiruddm seem 
to indicate that Alauddin was respected (within limits) in the khanqah of Shaikh 

Nizamuddin. , i o i o 

6 A supplementary chapter on the Ma'abar campaign was added alter ilia. 

7 Khazainul Futuh, 12-14. 
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^ their commodities at a high price. He lias appointed an honest 
mis (controller) over them, so that he may talk to the glib-tongued 
shopkeepers with the whip of justice and give the power of speech 
to those who had none. Wise investigators were appointed to inquire 
into the stone-weights (kept by the shopkeepers). Every dark-hearted 
shopkeeper, who transacted business with his heart of stone, was 
deprived by them of his stones (weights) by the blows of the whip. 
Their sternness and severity Avas so great that all the weights (stones) 
became (so to say) of iron and their correct weight was inscribed 
upon them. So that anyone who gave less weight, would find that 
this iron became a chain round his neck, and, if he misbehaved still 
further, the chain would become a sword and the extreme penalty 
would be meted out to him. When the artisans witnessed this severity, 
they did not vary the iron-regulations (mizan-i ahem), but considered 
them an iron fort round themselves and the inscriptions (on the 
weights) as a protection for their souls. You may say, in general, that 
the inscriptions were not on iron (measures) but on their hearts of 
iron.’S 

‘Further, to ensure peace for the mass of his subjects, he has 
wielded his sword in such a way that from the bank of the river of 
the Sind to the (eastern) Ocean no one has heard the name of thief, 
robber or pick-pocket. Night-prowlers, who used to set fire to villages, 
now look after the roads with a lighted lamp. If a piece of rope 
disappears, it has either to be found or compensation for it given.’9 

Further, since this Rain of Mercy lias such a great regard for 
general prosperity and abundance, and for the happiness and comfort 
of the select as well as the commons, he has maintained the low price 
of grain, which is beneficial both- to the residents of the cities and the 
villages, in days when not a drop of water has fallen from the stingy 
clouds. Whenever there was no water left in the white clouds and 
men were faced with disaster, he has created .amplitude for the mass 
of the people by supplies from the royal granaries.’lO 

■Further, he has established the Darul Adi (Palace of Justice), 
broader than the forehead of honest workers, for all manufactured 
goods (zarb) on which the public is dependent. He has ordered all 
cloth and other commodities, brought from outside, to Be unpacked 
here and nowhere else, and once unpacked, they are not to be packed 
up again.’ Khusrau enumerates several varieties of high grade cloth, 


8 Ibid., 16. It is not safe to conclude from Khusrau s figures of speech that the 
shopkeepers were compelled to keep certified iron-weights instead of stone-weights. 

9 Ibid., 18-19. 

10 Ibid „ 23-24. 


THE OBJECT OF THE REGULATIONS 

iii^L v^ which have no meaning for us— kirpas , hark , Bihari , gall baqli , 
shir, galim, fuz, khuz , Devagiri and inahadevanagri. 'All varieties of 
dry fruits (; lafakkuh ), which grow out of the soil, but the list of which 
would be too long, and all necessities of life for the select and the 
commons have been provided here by royal justice, so that every one,^ 
without noise or tumult, may justly buy what he considers to be best s 
and most suitable—and may also do justice to the generosity of the 
king/ 11 

These remarks of Khusrau may certainly be taken as confirming 
what his friend, Barani, was to record over forty-five years later. But 
it will be necessary to distinguish Bfcranrs facts from his conclusions. 
We have also to realize that he can only tell us what he saw personally 
at Delhi and that he leaves us to conclude what happened in the rest 
of the empire. 

Naturally the first question that ar ises is the which 

the Economic Regulat ion s were, based. Unfortunately^ all medieval 
and modern historians have missed this point, because Barani has put 
this principle in the middle of his discussion of the ‘general markets 
in his Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi. 'Atauddiri , he tells us, *laboured day and 
night to settle the production-cost (bar-award) of everything before 
himself- —even of such paltry things as needles, combs, slippers, shoes, 
bowls, pots and caps/ 12 But when writing the Fatawa-i Jabandon he 
did not get confused in details and stated Alauddins principle more 
clearly: 4 The king should settle before his own throne the prices of 
all things according to the principle of production-cost ( bar-award )/ 13 
Barani (or rather Alaucldin) came very near to the Marxian principle 

that prices depend upon the socially.necessary labour-tiine. But 

Marx was dealing with a Tree-market’ which had grown up as the 
result of capitalism, industrial competition and modem transport; 
Aland din had to impose the calculated price according to production- 
cost on an eastern and medieval society. The great difficulty was in 
fixing the price of grain; after that had been done, the prices of other 
commodities could be fixed after giving the merchants the profits of 
their investments, and the skilled and unskilled workers the wages of 
their labour. Alauddins administration had made the roads safe; 
there was no lack of capital, but transport was disorganized, and the 
merchants were accused of regrating. Alauddin, as we shall see, made 
regulations (mizan) for some merchants, whom the state subsidized 
and controlled, and this indirectly brought the whole system into a 


11 Ibid., 21-23. 

12 Tarikh-i Feruz Shahi, 316. 

13 Political Theory of the Delhi Sultanat , 35. 
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He did not—and could not—reduce prices by state-force; so we 
need not be surprised if in the time of some later rulers, who paid 
little attention to this matter, prices were quite as cheap. This only 
proves that Alauddin's calculations were correct and that he was 
striving for a normal market . 

Alauddin seems to have left the Hindu bankers (sahas) untouched. 
He did not need their assistance, but their opportunities of invest¬ 
ments and lending must have increased with the volume of guaran¬ 
teed profits under the regulations (; zawabit , singular zahita), There 
were two Hindu mercantile communities, however, who had a near- 
monopoly over two necessities of life—the Nayaks 1 * who traded in 
grain and the Multani merchants who traded in cloth. Alauddin con¬ 
verted their monopolies (based on tradition or competition) into state- 
controlled monopolies. His regulations must have caused them per¬ 
sonal discomforts, but this was compensated by the fact that their 
business increased and their profits were guaranteed. 

Before we attempt to explain Baranfs account of the regulations, 
the currency and weights of the clay have to be examined. The 
tanka of that time’, Ferishta tells us, was one tola of minted gold or 
silver; and a silver tanka was equal to fifty fitals or copper coins, 13 
The weight of this fital is not known; some say it was one tola but 
others think that, like the copper coin of these days, a fital was two 
tolas minus one-quarter of a tola in weight. The man of those days 
consisted of forty sirs and a sir was 24 tolas in weight/ Since later 
rulers insisted on debasing the currency, the silver tanka of Alauddin, 
with its high silver content, remained the standard of reference for 

14 The word, Nayak, seems to have become restricted in its meaning in later days. 
Alauddin uses it to mean merchants who transported grain and some of whom could 
place 10,000 or 20,000 beasts of burden at his disposal. Nayak is definitely the Hindi 
name for a Hindu mercantile community. The most prominent Nayak of the day, 
Malik Nayak Akhur-Iwk MaUara , governor of Saraana and Sunam, is referred to bv 
Amir Khusrau as a Hindu officer of the sublime court’ (Dawal Rani, 61). The 
Musaiinans were paralysed in the sphere of business because both law and. public 
opinion objected to their taking interest. This meant, in practice, that Muslim 
merchants or industrialists would have to depend upon their own cash and could 
expect no credit facilities. Barani is correct about the ‘sinfulness of regrating’; it was 
difficult to avoid regrating, or the charge of it; so the Muslim mullahs advised their 
flock not to deal in grain at all. 

The Hindu Multani merchants were well-situated both for trade with southern 
India and export and import trade with foreign countries. They alone were in a 
position to get the Sultan the high-class silk fabrics of the Deccan and the South. 
Very naturally they had a big representation of their group at Delhi. 

15 Ferishta, 114. Mr, Nelson Wright is inclined to think that it would be more 
correct to say that a tanka was equal to 48 jit ah. But in a system of bi-metallic 
currency, slight variations were inevitable (Nelson Wright, 72). 
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'twirCenturies aiul a half till the appearance of Sher Shah’s rupee. The 
weight of the tola has changed through the centuries, but if we take 
a tola as equal to 180 grains (troy), 16 ' then (according to Dr. Irfan 
Habib’s calculations) a man of Alauddin would be equal to 2.5.44 lbs 
(avoirdupois) and 12.35 present-day sirs. 

Alauddin organized the following markets in Delhi ior various 
commodities—(a) the Central Grain Market or Mundi with subsi¬ 
diary controlled grocers’ shops in even' quarter (:mohalla ) of the city; 
(b) the Sera-i Adi which was the exclusive market for cloth, sugar, 
herbs ( nabal ), dry fruits ( meioa ), butter and lamp-oil (rughan-i 
chiragh); (c) the markets for horses, slaves ipid cattle; and (d) the 
general markets for all other commodities. / 

THE 'maNDi’ OR GRAIN MARKET* 

The First and most difficult Regulation (Z abita) concerned the 
fixation of price for all varieties of grain.^We are not told by what 
calculations this price-list was arrived at, but we are assured by 
Khusrau, and repeatedly by Barani, that no rise of prices was per¬ 
mittees The price per man prescribed by the government was as 
follows: wheat, 1'A jitals; bailey, 4 jit ah: rice (shall), 5 jitals; mush 
(pulses), 5 jitals; gram (nakhtid), 5 jitals; moth, 3 jitals. So long as 
Alauddin lived, monsoon, or no monsoon, there was not the slightest 
rise in these prices. The permanence of prices in the grain market was 
a wonder of the age./'"^ 

Calculating in terms of present-day sir, we may conclude roughly 
that for an Alai tanka (which was equal in weight but higher in 
silver content than the rupee of the British Indian empire) a citizen 
of Delhi could purchase 88 sirs of wheat, 98 sirs of gram, rice or 
mash and over 205 sirs of moth. Owing to difficulties of calculation, 
there is probably a marginal error of 15 per cent to 20 per cent in 
these figures. But they give a rough impression of the grain-value of 
the Alai tanka, and that is all that can be attempted. 

/J The Second Regulation appertained to the appointment of Malik 
Qabul Ulugh Khani as Qontimer~(shuhna) of the Grain Market. 17 
Tie was a wise and experienced malik, who had access to the throne. 
He was given extensive territories ( iqta-i bitzvrg) and a large number 

16 This was the official rate of the British government. 

17 The term ‘Ulugh Kharn' indicates that he had been in the service of Ulugh 
Khan. As will be seen from the succeeding paragraphs, Maliks Qabul was in charge not 
only of the Delhi Grain Market but of the whole grain supply system. His real func¬ 
tion was that of a Grain Controller. An officer subordinate to him must have been in 
immediate charge of the Delhi Grain Market, and it is safer to assume that it is this 
officer who was twice bastinadoed for recommending a rise in prices. 
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oTJtbrse and foot added to his dignity and power/ He was given an 
assistant controller from among his friends; at the same time 
Alauddin appointed as barid (intelligence officer) of the Grain Market 
a responsible person who knew the Sultan’s mind. 

The Third Regulation 18 appertained to the collection of grain in 
the royal ( sultani ) stores. The Sultan ordered the whole of the 
khiraj of the Khalisa towns in the Doab to be demanded in kind and 
taken to the royal stores in the city/ In Jhain (or Shahr-i Nan) and its 
towns, half the Sultans share was demanded in kind. The grain was 
first stored in Jhain and then sent to Delhi. In consequence there 
was no mohalla in Delhi in which two or three houses were not fully 
stocked with the Sultan’s grain/ 

The Fourth Regulation assigned the grain-transport merchants to 
Malik Qabul. The Sultan ordered that all grain-transport merchants 
of the empire were to be made subjects of the controller of the Grain 
Market, and their leaders ( muqaddams ) with collars and chains round 
their necks were handed over to him. The Sultan ordered Malik 
Qabul to keep them before himself in the market and not to remove 
their collars and chains till they fulfilled the conditions imposed upon 
them. They were to become one body (corporation, yak tvujud) by 
giving sureties for each other. They were to settle with their wives, 
children, goods and cattle in the villages on the bank of the Jumna 
and a shuhna was to be appointed by Malik Qabul to supervise their 
operations/ In normal times these transport merchants brought so 
much grain to Delhi that it was unnecessary to touch the royal 
stores. 

The Fifth Regulation was a general and stern prohibition of 
regrating (ihtikar ). The central ministry took a written deed from all 
its agents and officers in the Doab that they would not permit any 
one to regrate; and in case regrating was discovered, the officers con¬ 
cerned would have to answer before the throne. The regi a ted grain 
was confiscated and the regrater was severely punished. It was 
impossible for a merchant, a village-assignee, a grocer or any one else 
to regrate a man of grain or to sell a man or half a man of grain in 
his own house above the official rates. 

The 'Sixth Regulation required a deed to be taken from the 
administrative and revenue officers of the country to the effect that 

18 These regulations are not in the form framed by Alauddin. Barani is recollect¬ 
ing the steps taken and putting them in logical sequence. With reference to grain he 
has first given us a list of 8 regulations and explained each in a separate paragraps. 
By an unfortunate oversight. Regulation 3 of the list becomes Regulation 2 of the 
explanatory paragraph and 2 becomes 3. I have followed the number given in the 
explanatory paragraphs by Barani himself. 
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ulcl have the grain delivered by the cultivators to the grain 
merchants at a cash price from their fields (without taking it to their 
houses). 'With reference to the Doab, which is nearer to the city, the 
central ministry, at the Sultans instruction, took deeds from its 
shuhnas and mutasarnfs (revenue officers) that they would demand 
khiraj from the cultivators with such severity that it would be 
impossible for them to take the grain from the fields to their houses 
for the purpose of regrating, and they would have to sell it to the 
transport merchants at a low price... But the villagers had the 
option of taking as much of their grain as they could to the market 
and selling it there for their own profit at the official rates/ 19 

According to the Seventh Regulation the Sultan received daily 
reports about the Grain Market from three independent sources— 
first, from the controller of the market ( shuhna-i mandi ), second, from 
the harids (Intelligence officers) and, lastly, from the secret spies 
{munhis), who had been appointed, Nothing was overlooked. 
Alauddin at the beginning of his reign was not quite illiterate. 
Ferishta says that owing to the mass of the reports of spies he had to 
wade through, he acquired the capacity of reading hastily scribbled 
Persian with the greatest ease. 20 When the market controller once or 
twice recommended an increase of half a jitcil in the price of grain, 
he got twenty blows of the rod. People behaved honestly because 
they knew that the Sultan was being informed of everything by his 
spies. . : /' ; 

There was no famine in Delhi during AlauddiiTs reign and no rise 
in prices. Rut the following Regulation for rationing was fixed for times 
when the rains failed. /To the grocers (baqqals) of every mohalla , in 
accordance with its population, a daily allowance of grain was given 
from the central market. Further, the central market allowed any 
member of the general public to purchase half a man of grain at one 
time, and it also, in proportion to their dependants, supplied grain 
direct to nobles and men of distinction, who had no villages or lands 
of their own/ 21 Good order had to be maintained in the market, 
specially during times of drought; if a weak or helpless man was 
trampled underfoot, the shuhna in charge was sure to be punished. 


19 Barani, 307-308. This option, left to the cultivator, would act as a check on 
the local revenue officers, if they insisted on reducing the price of the cultivators grain 
beyond a certain point. According to Ferishta, the cultivator could sell his grain at the 
official rates at the nearest town (qasbah), going to Delhi was not necessary. 

20 Ferishta, Vot T, 110. 

21 Barani, 308. 





The Sera-i AcU (Palace of Justice) was the exclusive, and to a large 
extent a subsidized, market for manufactured commodities and 
merchandise brought from a long distance, from territories outside 
the Sultan’s dominion, and even from foreign countries. These speci¬ 
fied commodities were cloth, sugar, herbs,22 dry fruits, butter 
( mgkan-i sutur, g hi) and lamp-oil ( rughan-i chiragh). They can be 
kept for a considerable time without being spoilt. The First Regulation 
dealt with the establishment of the Sera-i Adi. On the inner side of 
the Badaun Gate near the Koshak-i Sabz (Green Palace), an extensive 
piece of land had been lying useless for a long time. The Sera-i Adi 
was built here. Since the commodities stocked were of considerable 
value, the more important shops must have been strongly built. ‘The 
Sultan ordered that every commodity brought by the merchants, 
either with their own money or with government money, was to be 
brought to the Sera-i Adi and not taken to a private house or to 
another market. 5 If this order was disobeyed, or if any commodity 
was sold even a jital above the official rates, the commodity was to be 
confiscated and the seller was to be severely punished. 23 Owing to 
this order all commodities valued from one tanka to ten thousand 
tankas were only brought, to the Sera-i Adi’ The market remained 
open from the morning till the afternoon prayer ( namaz-i digar), 
which would mean till about an hour after midday. 

With reference to the Second Regulation, Barani gives us some 
items of the official price-list. But so far as silk fabrics are concerned, 
the list suffers from the fact that he gives us the prices without speci¬ 
fying the size; perhaps there was a standard size which he thought 
his readers would keep in mind. In any case, these fabrics have dis¬ 
appeared, and it is only worthwhile quoting their prices to assure 
the reader that the finest weavers were well-paid, (a) Silk fabrics— 
khuzz-i Delhi, 16 tankas; khuzz-i konla, 6 tankas; mashru 24 shi'ri (fine), 
3 tankas; shirin (fine), 5 tankas; shirin (medium), 3 tankas; shirin 
(coarse), 2 tankas; salahati (coarse), 2 tankas, (b) The size of the fol¬ 
lowing cotton cloths are not given, but they seem to have been of the 
size of an ordinary bed-spread— hurd (fine) with red lining, 6 jitals }? 5 
hard (coarse), 36 jitals; astar-i Nagauri (red), 24 jitals; astar (coarse), 

22 Our Yunani physicians throughout the middle ages kept prescribing many herbs, 
which grow in Persia and Central Asia; they fust followed Avicenna in the matter. 

23 Or, as Khusrau. points it poetically. If anyone opened his packages elsewhere; 
his joints were to be “opened” with the sword/ (Khazoimd Futuh 23). 

24 Mashru means a fabric of mixed silk and cotton, which the Shariat permits a 
Musalman to wear, 

25 ‘3 jitals is obviously a copyist's mistake, 



a chador , 10 jitals. Further for one tanka a man could buy 
40 yards of coarse, or 20 yards of fine-woven cotton cloth, (c) Other 
commodities—one sir of crystalline sugar (misri), 2% jitals; one sir of 
coarse sugar, Vk jitals ; 3 sirs of brown sugar, 1 jitals lh sir of ghl 
l/fttat; 3 sirs of sesame oil, 1 jital; five w of salt, 1 jitals The price 
of other commodities, whether coarse of fine, Barani says, can be 
estimated from the list I have given.’ 

The Third Regulation concerned the registration of merchants. 
The Sultan ordered all merchants of Delhi, whether Hindus or Mus¬ 
lims, and all merchants of the empire, whether Hindus or Muslims, 
to be registered with the ministry of commerce (diwan-i riyasat); and 
their business was to be regulated. In accordance with the royal 
orders, regulations (mizari) were made for all merchants. So far as 
Delhi was concerned, a deed was taken from merchants, who had been 
importing commodities into the city, that they would bring the same 
commodities and the same quantities of them every year and sell 
them at the official rates in the Sera-i Adi The "regulated merchants" 
(saudagaran-i mizani) brought so much merchandise from the provinces 
and adjoining territories that it accumulated in the Sera-i Adi and 
could not be sold/ 

The Fourth Regulation appertained to the Multani merchants. The 
commodities of the Sera-i Adi were brought by the regulated mer¬ 
chants' from long distances and they would need a subsidy in case 
of more costly goods. The prices had been fixed in the interest of 
the consumers, but they could only be maintained if they were sold 
direct to the consumers, and merchants were not allowed to take them 
out for resale at higher prices. With reference to this question Barani 
states: 'Both the merchants of Delhi and of the provinces tried to 
purchase fine, high grade and costly cloth, such as could not he found 
in the neighbourhood, in the Sera-i Adi at the official rates and take 
it outside and sell it at a high rate/ Alauddin had a bureaucracy, 
which knew how to administer and fight. But business was not its line. 
So the requisite power and responsibility had to be given to a leading 
group of the mercantile community. 'Sultan Alauddin ordered 20 lakhs 
(20,00,000) of tankas to be given from the treasury to rich Multani 
merchants and they were made officers of the Sera-i Adi The Multanis 
were asked to bring commodities from all directions of the empire 
and sell them at the official rates in the Sera-i Adi in such a way that 
they may not fall into the hands of the ( ordinary ) merchants / 

26 Gur y apparently, was not brought here. 

27 This is the price of salt given by Ferishta (114). Baranfs text here is quite 
illegible in all manuscripts. 
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The Fifth Regulation referred to the appointment and powers of 
the Parwana Rais (Permit Officer). ‘Sultan Alauddin ordered that 
costly fabrics like tasbih, Tabrezi, kaj Mdabari, gold brocade, khuzz-i 
Delhi (Delhi silks), karn-khwab Tabrezi I, hariri, Chini, Deoagir&S and 
the like, which are not needed by the general public, were not to be 
sold to anyone unless the Parwana Ra’is personally wrote out a 
permit. The Parwana Ra’is gave permits to amirs, maliks and persons 
of eminence in accordance with their incomes. He refused to give a 
permit to anyone who, in his opinion, wanted to purchase high quality 
cloth in the Sera-i Adi at a cheap price in order to give it to others, 
who would sell it in the provinces at four or five times its price.’ 

THE MARKETS OF HORSES, SLAVES AND CATTLE 

Four general regulations were applied to all these three markets— 
fixation of prices according to quality; elimination of merchants and 
capitalists; severe supervision of brokers; and repeated personal 
investigations by the king. 

Horses: 

Horses acceptable for the army were divided into three grades 
with the help of experienced horse-brokers (dallals) —first grade, 100 
to 120 tankas; second grade, 80 to 90 tankas; third grade, 60 to 70 
tankas. The price of the small Indian pony, called tattoo, which was 
not accepted by the army, varied from 10 to 20 or 25 tankas. \ / 

The elimination of the horse-merchants meant a great headache 
for Alauddin. According to the procedure of those days, a man who 
wanted service with the cavalry' had to provide himself with one or 
two horses and the necessary equipment and then appear at the 
review or arz; here he was carefully examined by the officer-in-charge 
and if he was found fit, the price of his horse would be paid to him; 
and the government in estimating the price of horses was guided by 
the leading horse-brokers ( mihtaran-i dallal). If the horse died or 
became useless while in service, the horseman was paid the price of a 
new horse. But since most horsemen could not afford to pav the price 
of their horses before the review, persons with money found the pur¬ 
chase and stabling of horses a good investment. Thev entered into an 
alliance with the leading brokers, who not only helped them in raising 
the price of their horses, but also took a commission from both the 

28 It appears from the names of some of these fabrics that they were manufactured 
outside the empire or in foreign countries. Alauddin would have no control over the 
purchases by the Multani merchants and their purchase price would have to be paid 
in gold or silver or in Indian commodities, like cotton, cloth and sugar, for which there 
was a great demand in foreign lands. 
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irsemen and the horse-merchants. Alauddin s measures were drastic. 

If any horse-merchants, who had been earning their livelihood in this 
ivay, were arrested and sent to far off forts. A stern order was issued 
that no horse-merchant or capitalist was to purchase a horse directly 
or through an agent or come anywhere near the horse-market. The 
leading horse-brokers were screened, and those found guilty were 
imprisoned along with the horse-merchants in distant forts. 

But it was impossible for the state to have its work done without 
expert horse-brokers, whose duty it was to classify the horses and 
estimate their prices. Still bv themselves the horse-brokers would not 
suffice. If a soldier wanted to buy a horse, where was he to get one? 
If a man brought a horse to the market, to whom was he to sell it? 
Also transport-merchants were bringing horses to Delhi from all parts 
of India and even from foreign countries. These merchants could not 
be liquidated, and they needed some merchants at Delhi, who would 
purchase their horses immediately and arrange for their stabling till 
the arrival of the purchasers. Barani tells us of no arrangement made 
by Alauddin to replace the Delhi horse-merchant as an intermediary. 
Ferishta is probably giving us information that Barani overlooked; the 
punishment of the horse-merchants was only temporary. 'After some 
time when the prices had become stable’, he tells us, 'Alauddin took 
mercy on the merchants and allowed them to buy and sell, but they 
were not to violate the Sultan’s rates/ 29 By merchants Ferishta here 
means merchants of all the three markets—horses, slaves and 
cattle. 

The Fourth Regulation required that the leading horse-brokers 
along with the horses should be brought before the Sultan after forty 
days or two months. He made stem and detailed inquiries. The 
horse-brokers were treated so harshly that (if Barani is to be believed) 
they longed for death. But fear of royal investigations kept things in 
order. Secret spies were also appointed to all the three markets, and 
nothing in their reports was overlooked. So in a year or two the price 
of horses was stabilized. 

Alauddm’s instructions about the punishment of merchants, the 
screening of brokers and the retention of honest brokers only under 
stern supervision were also applied to the slave-market and the cattle- 
market. The state was not here concerned as the ultimate purchaser 
as in the case of horses, and here also Ferishta is probably correct in 
thinking that the merchants were forgiven and allowed to carry on 

29 Ferishta, 114. Ferishta seems to have supplemented Barani's account from the 
Mulhiqat-i Tabaqat-i Nasiri of Shaikh Ainuddin BijajmrL A manuscript of this work 
has not yet been discovered; its author may have had access to works that have not 
survived to us. He was obviously not a contemporary or a near-contemporary. 
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ieir business within the margin permitted. So vve need only notice 
Baranis price-list. 


Slaves: 


The price of a female slave for domestic work was fixed between 
5 and 12 tankas, and of a female slave who was needed as a concubine 
{kanizak-i kinari ) between 20 and 30 or 40 tankas. Very few slaves 
were sold for 100 or 200 tankas. If a slave, who cannot now be pur¬ 
chased for 1,000 or 2,000 tankas, appeared in the market, no one would 
have had the courage to purchase him from fear of the reports of the 
spies. The price of a handsome young male slave was between 20 and 
30 tankas. The price of a slave experienced in his work was from 10 
to 15 tankas, but young slaves inexperienced in any work only fetched 
7 or 8 tankas’ 


Cattle : 


The best beasts of burden, which now cost 30 to 40 tankas, were 
priced at 4 or, at the most, 5 tankas. (Further prices were as follows.) 
Male cattle for breeding purposes (sutur-i fuftf), 3 tankas, cows for 
meat, li- to i. tankas; cows giving milk, 3 to 4 tankas; female buffalo 
for milk, 10 to 12 tankas; buffalo for meat, 3 to 6 tankas; a fat goat or 
sheep, from 10 to 12 or 14 jiials .^/ 


THE GENERAL MARKETS 


Malik Qabul had been specially appointed as Grain Controller and 
the Grain Market was put in his charge. The Sera-i Adi was put under 
the immediate control of the rich Multani merchants. But the general 
markets, scattered throughout the city, were under the control of the 
ministry of commerce ( diwan-i riyasat). Alauddin did not disturb this 
arrangement. But according to Barani, Alauddin with a staff working 
under him settled the price according to production-eost ( hukm-i bar- 
award) for everything, however insignificant—hats, socks, combs, 
needles, sugar-cane, vegetables, pottage, soup, hilwa, rewri ,30 varieties 
of bread, fish, betel-leaves, colours, areca-nuts, roses and green plants; 
in fact, of all things sold in the general markets. The price-list 
sanctioned by the throne was given to the ministry of commerce.’ 

‘The shopkeepers’, says Barani, ‘consider themselves the sole 
authority for deciding the price of the commodities they sell; they are 
a shameless, bold, deceitful, knavish, insolent, desperate, lying and 
insolent group. . Great kings and wazirs have failed in controlling 
their sales and purchases.’ Alauddin gave careful thought to the 


30 Hilwa and rewri are well-known Indian sweets. 






THE GENERAL MARKETS 



NjjoLyuii of a proper minister of commerce and selected Yaqub Nazn 
for the post, and to increase his dignity he also appointed him 
muhtasib^ (censor) and nazir (superintendent of weights and 
measures) of the empire. Yaqub, according to Barani, was well- 
acquainted with the temperament of the people and the complexities 
of business. While ‘reliable and honest' on the one hand, he was also 
‘hard-hearted, severe, rude and cruel’. ‘Such an officer brought dignity 
and grandeur to the commerce ministry.’ Yaqub appointed a skuhna 
or superintendent for every market, and brought dishonest shopkeepers 
to book by a regime of kicks, blows, chains and other degrading 
punishments. The shuhnas were directed to see to the enforcement of 
the price-list and to the maintenance of proper prices from day to day 
of commodities which could not be included in the list. ‘All persons, 
old and young, agreed that a person so severe as Yaqub Nazir had 
never been in charge of the commerce ministry.’ He would check the 
rates of a market ten or even twenty times and thrash the shopkeepers 
ruthlessly for charging above the price-list. These severities compelled 
the shopkeepers to reduce their prices, but they did not give up all 
their tricks, such as using false weights, keeping aside their best 
commodities and telling lies to young and ignorant purchasers. As a 
last measure Alauddin repeatedly resorted to the trick of sending 
children employed in the royal pigeon-house to make purchases in 
the market. Yaqub Nazir inquired into these purchases, and if a 
shopkeeper had not given full weight, he then and there ordered 
double the amount (of the weight due) to be carved out of tire flesh 
of the shopkeeper. ‘These repeated punishments at last put the market 
right.’ ^ 


REVIEW OF SARANl’s ACCOUNT 


In writing his account of the regulations mostly from memory in 
the Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, Barani has given an almost exclusive im¬ 
portance to the city of Delhi. He has overlooked die provincial capitals, 
the qasbas (towns) and even the rural areas. The Delhi sultans, what¬ 
ever their other misfortunes, did not, like the Roman emperors, live 
in fear of the mob of the capital or the revolt of the army. There 
was no reason why Alauddin should have plundered the Doab 


31 It is not possible to find an English equivalent for the term, muhtasib. Broadly 
speaking, the muhtasib was assigned the duty of maintaining the public moral lite of 
the city in his charge, hut he could not try a legal case or enter a house. The duties 
of a muhtasib in India were often combined with other duties, particularly of the 
kotwd. As muhtasib of the empire, Yaqub Nazir would be able to control all local 
muhtasibs. According to Mawardi (.Ahkasnus Sultaniah), the superintendence of weights 
and measures came within the normal duties of the muhtasib. 
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easants for the sake of the Delhi citizens only and incurred a needless 
and prolonged headache. Reviewing the question of price-control in 
the Fatawa-i Jahandari, Barani remarks; ‘The king should also know 
that every arrangement ( naqsh ) in the matter of buying and selling 
and price-fixation, which he makes for his capital, will alsojippear in 
all his provinces. The officers and the rdiijyat of his country Will 
accept it and follow ijfc/32 Mr. Moreland, in order to give a meaning 
to Barani’s half-told story, thinks that Delhi was isolated from the 
rest of the country. ‘No attempt’, he says, ‘was made to keep down 
prices throughout the country; effort was limited to Delhi, where the 
standing army was concentrated; and the regulations extended to a 
region sufficiently large to ensure the isolation ol The Delhi market/ 33 
This argument overlooks the fact that low-prices in Delhi only would 
not help the army, which was drawn from the whole of the country; 
the needs of the families of the soldiers (and horsemen) could not be 
overlooked; they had claims to at least half, if not more, of the wages 
of their bread-winners, and since they lived in all parts of the empire, 
in rural areas as well as in cities and small towns, the mere reduction 
of prices in Delhi would hardly bring any relief to them, or help the 
state in reducing the salaries of the horsemen. The basic fact, how¬ 
ever, is that Alaucldin did not want or desire an isolated Delhi 
market. The Sultan was keen that the commodities of the Sem-i Adi 
should not go out of it; hut in case this was done, he had no means 
of preventing anything from being taken from Delhi to the provinces. 
Secondly, if the Multani merchants were to bring commodities from 
distant provinces, how could they do so without exporting north 
Indian products to distant regions? The cash given to them would 
just suffice as a subsidy for bringing costly silk fabrics for the nobles 
and other rich persons in Delhi. 

Ferishta must, therefore, be considered correct in concluding that 
the regulations were meant for the greater part of Alauddin’s 
dominions; if enforced in Delhi alone, they would be meaningless, even 
as a means of lowering the salary of horsemen. Thus before giving 
the price-list of grain at Delhi, Ferishta remarks: The prices at 
Delhi were as follows; the prices in the rest of the empire can be 
estimated from them/ Similarly with reference to the price of cloth 
and commodities of the Sera-i Adi he says, ‘The prices at Delhi have 
been noted to give an idea of prices in other territories/ Also, horsemen 
were enlisted at all important towns and the government would 

32 Political Theory of the Delhi Sultanat, 36. 

33 Agrarian System, 37. Neither Moreland nor Dr. K. S. Lai pays attention to 
Alauddin’s basic principle that the prices of commodities should be determined by 
production-cost (nirkh-l bar-award). 
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l^Hvcflo pay for the price of horses at local rates; lowering the price of 
horses at Delhi by government order would only prevent horses 
reared in the provinces from being brought to the Delhi market. 
"Since Delhi was the great place for the concourse of people/ Ferishta 
says, ‘I am giving as an example the price of horses fixed there/ 

Barani seems to assume that the object of Alauddin was to save 
not the whole of his dominions but only Delhi from famine. This has 
led him draft his Third Regulation in a way that insults the intelli¬ 
gence of the reader; for we are told that the whole of the state- 
revenue of the khdisa-villages of the Doab, which meant one-half of 
the total khalisa-produce, and half the total revenue of the khalisa - 
villages of Jliain, which meant one-fourth of the total khalisa- 
produce ? was to be levied in kind and taken to Delhi. I his would 
result in Delhi being over-stocked with grain while other cities and 
towns ( qasbas) were left to starve. Similarly, the Sixth Regulation 
seems to imply that after the cultivators in the khalisa-villages had 
paid one-half of their produce as khirap they were also compelled to 
part with the rest at a price, so that they had no grain left for their 
own families. This would have left them to starve, and cultivation 
would have come to an end. Barani is using his own language and 
not quoting an official document; so Ferishta found himself justified 
in rewriting the two regulations: 

‘Second Regulation —The share of the revenue ministry in the 
rpval khalisa was to be levied in the form of grain and collected and 
stored in the towns (qasabat); if there was insufficient grain in the 
market, grain from the official stores was to he sold at the official 
rates, .'. / 

4 Fifth Regulation—The witjyat , apart from the grain needed 
for their own consumption, were to sell their produce at their fields; 
they were not to take a .single grain to their houses in addition to the 
quantity agreed upon. The revenue-officers were to collect the required 
produce in an appropriate manner, so that the ra it/yat may be 
paid the cash price of their grain at the fields, and may not take to 
their houses more than their own share; they were to have no grain 
for regrating/34 

Thus rewritten, the regulations give us a clearer idea of what 
happened. The state-share of the khalisa-produce was levied in kind 
and stocked in all towns and cities—and neflyin Delhi only; and the 
cultivators were then asked either to sell to the grain-merchants what 
was over and above their need*Vt their fields or to take their produce 

Nfv \ 

34 Ferishta, 112-13. The second and llfth regulations of Ferishta are the third 
and sixth regulations of Barani. 
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iu nearest town and sell it there at the official rates. The amount of 
grain per head required by a peasant-family could be easily calculated; 
in times of famine, as Khusrau tells us, the land-tax of the khalisa- 
villages was remitted. The price of grain and other commodities 
would, of course, be higher in Delhi than in the tow n and cities of 
the empire. The only exceptions were the subsidized high-grade silk 
fabrics. 

The economic regulations of Alsiuddiu are the greatest adminis¬ 
trative achievement of the sultanat period. Ferishta writing in the 
reign of Jahangir (1606-7) remarks: To the end of Alauddin’s reign 
these prices remained steady and there was no change in them owing 
to lack of rain or other causes that bring famine. It was a unique and 
remarkable achievement. Nothing like this had been accomplished 
before and no one can say whether it will be possible again.’ 35 In the 
early days of Firuz Shah’s reign, Hamid Qalandar summarized a 
statement of Shaikh Nasiruddin Chiragh. 36 ‘In those days entertain¬ 
ments were common. During the days of the pilgrimages and on tire 
last Wednesday of the month of Safar, 3 " it was difficult to find 
(sitting) accommodation in the public enclosures, in the public gar¬ 
dens or by the side of the tanks. There was music and dancing on 
every side. These feasts would cost a tanka or more.’ Then he recol¬ 
lected the plenitude of Alauddin’s time and said, 

‘How cheap were things then. During those days there was no 
beggar without his cotton-stuffed garment. And bow much did 
this cotton-stuffed garment ( lihaicha ) cost? One tanka if of coarse 
cotton cloth and 2 tankas and 20 jitals, if of striped cotton cloth. 
The outer cloth (jartigi kaminah) would cost 30 jitals and the inner 
cotton cloth ( astar ) 12 jitals. The cost of cotton can be estimated 
from this. The wages of the tailor and the cotton-carder would be 
from four to six jitals. In these days they will not sew a stuffed- 
cotton garment for less than a tanka. (Malik) Kal'ur Muhrdar used 
to have many stuffed-cotton garments prepared and distributed 
among the poor.’ 

Barani is only partially right in his analysis of the causes of 
Alauddin’s success. 33 Much was due to the personal attention and 

35 Ferishta, 112. 

36 Khairul Majalis, 430. 

37 This is a day for rejoicing for the Musalinans in gratitude for the Prophet’s 
recovery from a very serious illness. 

38 Barani (312) states that ‘the wise men of that time’ said that this stabilization 
of grain and commodities at low prices was clue to four causes—(i) Sternness of the 
Sultan's orders; (ii) High taxation; (ui) Lack of money in the hands of the people; 
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e genius of the emperor and the honesty and severity of his officers. 
But first, Alauddin did not, and could not, reduce prices by state- 
force; Barani, in contemplating Alauddin’s punishments, forgets his 
own repeated statements that Alauddin settled prices according to 
production-cost ( nirkh-i bar-award). He punished defaulters and 
cheats severely, but that is all he did. Secondly, his practical insight 
told him that in economic affairs as in administration, his supervision 
may extend to great lengths but his direct control had to be limited. 
Ilis control of the grain produce, in particular, was limited to that 
marginal portion the manipulation of which could keep the markets 
steady in the cities and towns of the empire; and the state-share of 
the khalisa-produce gave him that marginal portion. Had he tried to 
go beyond that he would have failed. Apart from the subsidized and 
controlled commodities of the Sera-i Adi and the punishments of the 
guilty, he allowed every one to work for his own welfare, provided 
he worked honestly. The fall of prices would give a temporary advan¬ 
tage to wage-earners, because wages would not fall as rapidly as 
prices. One has to assume that Alauddin knew this. The great advan¬ 
tage of his system was its security; a man would know what wages he 
would get and what commodities he could purchase. The tragedy 
lay in the fact that everything depended upon the life and health of 
one man. It was beyond Alauddin’s power to give to ‘the people of 
God’ a security which God had denied to him. 


(iv) Honest and harsh-minded officers, who neither took bribes, nor had a personal 
regard for anyone. These ‘wise men’ apparently did not know the ABC of economics. 
High taxation and lack of precious metals in the hands of the people would cause a 
rise of prices, which no effort of the Sultan and his officers could prevent. Barani is 
quoting others. But did he himself understand the principle of ‘production-cost \ to 
which he refers as the basic principle? If you keep compelling merchants to sell below 
their purchase-price and do not leave the peasant enough of grain and cash to live 
on from year to year, both will perish, and the result will he a phenomenal rise in 
prices, which no state-force can prevent. 




V. ALAUDDIN KIIALJI: THE LAST MONGOL 
INVASIONS—MALWA AND RAJASTHAN 

INVASION OF A LI BEG, TARTAQ AND T A R G H I 1 

; 1 '' ■ ' ' ; : *■'>v’!; 1 [ 

'After prices had been reduced', Barani tells us, a welbequipped 
horseman ( murattab) could be enlisted for 234 tankas and a soldier 
with two horses for 78 tankas (more). The soldiers were examined at 
the review or arz with reference to their archerv and equipment, and 
the army was placed on a permanent footing? The Mongols only 
tried their luck in India in two more winder campaigns, 1305-6 and 
1306-7, but Barani? memory did not fail him when he wrote: 'Many 
thousand Mongols were brought to Delhi with ropes round their 
necks and thrown under the feet of elephants; their heads were used 
in the construction of platforms and towers. Both in the battle-fields 
and in the city there was a stench due to decomposing Mongol 
corpses/ 

In 1305 'Ali Beg, Tartaq and Targhi marched with their drawn 
swords from Turkistan to the Indus and crossed the Jhelum like an 
arrow/ But Targhi, who had been in this country twice before, was 
afraid that his head would be displayed on a spear, and seems to 
have retreated. 1 2 But the supreme commander was Aft Beg, a descen¬ 
dant of Chengiz Khan, and he and Tartaq decided to march ahead 
with their fifty thousand horsemen, It is difficult to see the wisdom 
that inspired their strategy. They plundered the Siwaliks, 'the terri¬ 
tory at the foot of the hills? the distressed inhabitants fled across the 
fords of the Ganges but the Mongols followed in pursuit and 'caused 
smoke to rise from the towns of Hindustan? Malik Nayak Akhur-beh 
Maisara, governor of Saraana and Sunam, whom Khusrau describes 
as a Hindu officer of the court? 3 had probably retreated to Delhi 
along with the other frontier officers, who must have been surprised 

1 Barani, 319-20; Khazainul Futuh, 37-41; Ferishta, 114; Isami, 394-98. Isami 
males the mistake of putting the battle of Hansi-Sirsawa while Khusrau clearly indicates 
that it took place in Hindustan and Barani says that it was fought in the Amroha 
district. 

2 The complex figures of speech in the Khazaiml Futuh leave, one perplexed hut 
in the Vawal Rani (61) Khusrau states: ‘As lie wanted to injure the Faith through 
the infidels. Time decreed that he should meet his death at the hands of infidels/ 
Khusrau’s two statements seem to imply that Targhi, after his return to Turkistan, was 
killed by unconverted Mongols. 

3 Vawal Rani , 61: These two Turkish Khans were suddenly captured by a Hindu 
officer of the court/ Nayak is also written as Manik in some manuscripts. 
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moving into the Doab. Alauddin saw clearly that, after inflicting 
much hardship on his subjects, they had played into his hands. He 
sent Malik Nayak with 30,000 horsemen with the order that the 
destruction of the Mongols was to be complete. According to the 
traditions collected by Isami, Bahram Aibah, Mahmud Sartiah, Takli, 
Tughluq, Qarmshi, Tulak and Qhtta were among the officers subordi¬ 
nate to Nayak. The Hindu commander discharged his dutv with 
remarkable efficiency. 'Across a distance which is as long as the day 
of idlers/ Khiisrau assures us, 'the armv passed as swiftly as the day 
of the busy. It met the Mongols somewhere in Amroha district on 
20 December 1305 (Thursday, 10 Jamatli II a.h. 705), and the 
Mongols, like an army of mosquitoes which tries to move against a 
strong windy made one or two weak attacks. Then the sharp sword 
started its work and 'fire-coloured faces' began to fall to the ground* 
Ali Beg and Tartaq surrendered and were probably treated with the 
regard due to their rank. Barani says that 20,000 horses belonging to 
the dead Mongols were brought to the court. Alauddin organized a 
great durbar to receive Malik Nayak along with his officers and his 
captives. The throne was placed on the Chautra-i Subhani and the 
royal army stood in a double row from there to Indraprastha; the 
crowd was so great that the price of a cup of, water rose to 20 jitah 
and half a tanka . Ali Beg, Tartaq and the Mongol captives were 
then brought before the royal throne. ‘About these captives of two 
colours, red anc] white/according to Khusrau, 'the order was that 
some were to be put to death and others were to be imprisoned. The 
lives of the two leaders were spared. But one of them died without 
anv harm being done to him and the other was left alone/4 

INVASION OF K A B K, IQBAL MUDBlR AND 
MUDABIR TAI 13 U 4 5 

In the succeeding year the Mongols sought to revenge the defeat 
of Ali Beg and Tartaq. But this time, instead of one combined army, 

4 Khazainul Futuh , 41. But according to the traditions collected by Isami, Aland- 
dm gave to die two captured generals the status of amirs with all necessary provi¬ 
sions, including an Indian-born slave-girl for each. But after two months, Tartaq, 
while in a' drunken fit, began to demand what had happened to his army, his horse, 
his arrow-quiver and his hat. Alauddin, on hearing this, ordered him to be put to 
death. Ali Beg also met a similar fate owing to the evil in his heart (298). 

According to Barani (321) Alauddin ordered all captives to be killed immediately 
by being thrown under the feet of elephants. Ferishta (114-15) says that the heads of 
8,000 Mongols were used in building the Siri towers. 

5 Barani writing after over four decades puts these campaigns very confusedly in 
different years. The traditions collected by Isami only refer to the victory over Kabk, 



e Mongols by-passing the frontier forts as well as 
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qJmysent three contingents under three commanders. Hie first was 
led by Kabkj, and Iqbal and Tai Bu followed behind him. In the 
Persian month of De (December), they raised dust in the desert of 
Sind and the inhabitants of that region fled, leaving their belongings 
behind them. But as this wicked wind was unable to raise any dust 
in Samaria and Kuhram, it turned towards the wilderness of Nagaur 
and overpowered the inhabitants of that desert. Alauddin refused to 
divide his army but placed the whole of it under the command of his 
favourite slave-officer, Malik Izzuddiii Kafur Sultani, supported by 
officers like Tughluq, the Maratha-born Kafur and Ainul Mulk/ 6 His 
order was that the army should march swiftly and crush the three 
Mongol contingents in succession. The Delhi army did move as rapidly 
as possible without distinguishing the morning from the evening 
twilight*. Near a place called Ab-i Ali, which may have been a river 
or a tank, "a weak wave from the Muslim army* came across Kabk. 
He was surrounded and taken captive, and his followers were either 
killed or put in chains. But some of them succeeded in flying to the 
other {.wo Mongol officers and were pursued by the Delhi army. Both 
Iqbal and Tai Bu decided to flv towards the river; they had come to 
collect spoils but now they considered it a good fortune to be able to 
save their own heads/^ The Delhi army pursued them to the frontier, 
killing and capturing as many as it could. 

Kabk and the captive Mongols were brought to Delhi. ‘Order was 
given that the blood and bones of some of them were to be used in 

the construction of the fort-towers-The necks of the remaining 

Qarunas 8 and Mongols were to be cut off and their heads piled up in 
a high tower that reached the sky/9 Kabk was imprisoned for some 
time and then put to death. The Mongol terror was at an end. The 
fear of the Mongols vanished from Delhi and its provinces and 

but this battle was not as serious as he thought; he does not refer to Iqbal and Tai 
Bu, probably as they had escaped. The Khazainul Futuk written some six years alter 
the event is our most reliable authority. Khusrau returns to the matter in the Vawal 
Rani and states: ‘After this three generals, marching more rapidly than the wind, 
came to Multan and crossed the Ravi. One was Tai Bu, the other was Iqbal and the 
third was Kabk... Their soldiers were innumerable as sand-grains and they sought 
revenge for Tartaq and Ali Beg’ (61-82). 

6 Isami, 811. 

7 Datoal Rani , 82. 

8 The term Qantm is often used for a group distinct from, but allied to, the 
Mongols in the histories of Central Asia during this period. They were probably the 
descendants of the Mongols and the Muslim women they had captured. 

9 It is about this tower that Barams remark (321) should be interpreted: ‘They 
constructed a tower of Mongol heads outside the Badaun Gate; it still stands and 
reminds people of Alauddin. 
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Mongols could devote themselves to agriculture with peace of mind.’ 10 
Ghazi Malik, the governor of Dipalpur and Lahore, used to go with 
his army every winter to the frontier and search for the Mongols with 
a lighted lamp. ‘Nobody cared to think or talk about the Mongols.’ 
According to the letter of an officer, Back, to Khizr Khan, which has 
been preserved in the Ijaz-i Kkusravi, the Khutba of Sultan Alauddin 


of Ghazni. 



A remark of Khusrau has already been quoted to the effect that 
the ‘great mis’ of northern India had by the, year 1305 seen the 
wisdom of submitting to Alauddin. <Alauddin’s revenue and economic 
affairs had by now been put in order and his army had been reorga¬ 
nized. He was, consequently, in a position to attack Mahva, Siwana 
and Jalo/. 

The territory of Malwa, says Khusrau, was so extensive that even 
wise geographers were unable to delimit its frontiers. 'The wazir, 
Koka Pradlian, was more powerful than the Rai, Mahlak Deva. He 
had thirty or forty thousand horsemen and foot-soldiers beyond com¬ 
putation. Still a Delhi army of 10,000 horse succeeded in defeating 
him. His horse was caught in a mire; he was killed by numerous 
arrow-shots and his head was sent to the court. Our authorities do 
not tell us who commanded this Delhi army. But after the fall of 
Koka, Alauddin appointed one of his officers, Ainul Mulk, to govern 
the territory and to reduce the fort of Mandu, where Rai Mahlak 
Deva was still living. Ainul Mulk was an administrator and a man of 
letters’ but Khusrau assures us that he had a military reputation also. 
He brought Ujjain, Dhar and Chanderi under his control and ‘the 
peace he established was so effective-” that the sword refused to do its 
work and went back into its scabbard.’ 

The fort of Mandu has a circumference of four farsangs ,’ 12 still 
with the open country in tire hands of the enemy, the position of 
Mahlak Deva was precarious, He sent forward an army under his 
son, but the army was defeated and his son was killed. Ainul Mulk 
then invested the fort. Fortunately for him, one of the Rai’s watch- 
guards deserted to him, and led his army into the fort by a secret 
path at night in such a way that the Rai only came to know of the 
fact when the enemy’s arrows began to fall on him. He fled to 

10 Barani, 322-23. 

11 Khazamul Futuh > 55-59; Ferishta, 115; Dawal Rani, 69. 

12 Dated Rard, 68. A Persian farsang varies from 3Js miles to 4 miles. 
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Chashnia-i Sar (Sar Spring) and was slain there. The fort was 
captured on 24 December 1305 (Thursday, 5 Jamadi II a.h. 705). 

C O X yi'ES T OF S I W A N A 13 /V) 

In the Khazainul Futuh, which is meant to record and exaggerate 
Alauddin’s victories, Amir Khusrau states that no independent rai 
had been left within five hundred farsangs of Delhi. But in his Dawal 
Rani he confesses that ‘the (imperial) army had been besieging 
Siwana for five or six years without being able to injure even half a 
brick.’ Rai Sital Deva of SiwanaW had a powerful fort and ‘all rawats 
and all Meos were obedient to him’. Siwana, according to Khusrau’s 
calculation, was. only about 100 farsangs from Delhi; so it became 
necessary for the Sultan to march against it in person. The imperial 
army started from Delhi on 3 July 1309 (Wednesday, 13 Moharram 
a.h. 708). The Sultan stationed himself east of the fort; the right wing 
of the army was encamped to the south of the fort and the left wing 
to the north. Malik Kamaluddin Gurg was put in charge of the 
numjartiqs. But the fort vvas captured by the construction of a pasheb 
and this work must have started long before the Sultan’s arrival. 
When the pasheb was completed, the Sultan ordered an attack and 
the battle raged from morning till night. Flight, it seems, vvas impossi¬ 
ble for the garrison; some of the soldiers jumped down from the ram¬ 
parts and tried to fly to Jalor, but the Sultans army got news of this 
and pursued them till darkness supervened. On 9 September 1309 
(Monday, 22 Rabi I a.h. 708) the body of Sital Deva, riddled with 
arrows, was brought before the Sultan and every one was surprised at 
his enormous stature. Kamaluddin Gurg was put in charge of the 
conquered fort and territory. 

CONQUEST OF JALOH (£) 

Jalor was, for certain, conquered by Alauddin’s army, but no con¬ 
temporary account of it has survived. According to Khusrau, Alauddin 
ordered kamaluddin to ‘subdue the insolent rulers of the territory’, 
and the Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi is probably correct in stating that 
Jalor was conquered by Kamaluddin Gurg and its Rai slain in the 
same (lunar) year as Sital Deva. 15 The Rajput accounts, apart from 
the error of a few years, substantially say the same thing with the 

13 Khazaimil Futuh , 68-72; Dawal Ranh 69; Isami, 307-9. Ferishta (118) mixes 
up the conquest of Siwana with that of Waranga! (as described in the Dawal Rani ) 
and is not reliable. 

14 'Siwana is a town situated 50 miles to the south-west of Jodhpur/ (K. S. Lai, 
Khaljis, 134). 

15 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi , 78. 
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NO RAJASTHAN POLICY 


of some facts about the family of Kanhar Dcva, the Rai 



‘With the capitulation of Jalor, says Dr. K. S. Lai, ‘about all the 
leading states of Rajputana, had been subdued one after another. 
Jaisalmer, Ranthambhor, Chitor, Siwana and Jalor, and the kingdoms 
adjoining them—Bundi, Mandore and Tonk—‘had all been invaded. 
Jodhpur (Marwar) also appears to have been under the sultanat. 
Although there is no specific reference to its capture by Alauddin, 
yet in an inscription at Pandua (in Jodhpur), dated Sana. 1358 
(a.d. 1301) Alavadi (Alauddin) of Joginipura (Delhi) is mentioned as 
the ruling king.’ 17 Contemporary historians only refer to Rantham¬ 
bhor, Chitor and Siwana, the conquest of which was due to the 
Sultan’s personal efforts. The reduction of minor forts and territories 
was left to his officers, and their correct history can only be based on 
such inscriptions as have survived and on a critical analysis of the 
stories of Rajasthan bards. 


*>° 


RAJASTHAN POLICY 


Alauddin Khalji, as we have seen, had a very definite 
administrative and economic, for the home provinces of the empire. 
If Hindu custom required that the offices of rais, ranis and rawats 
should be hereditary, he would not quarrel with it. Rut he could win 
over the Hindu mercantile communities, and his government could 
get into touch with the halahars, the lowest caste of cultivators in the 
land of Jus birth, and see that he was taxed on an equitable basis. He 
had also a very clear policy with reference to the four kingdoms of 
Deccan and the Far South; they were to be deprived of their heredi¬ 
tary treasures and compelled to promise a yearly tribute, but there 
was to he no interference with their administration and not a hiswa 
of their territory was to be annexed. But neither the actions of 
Alauddin nor the commentaries of his historians give us any clear 
idea of a Rajasthan policy. He was not prepared to tolerate a rai who 
questioned the supremacy of Delhi, and he certainly insisted on the 
security of roads. But beyond this we can only sav that the plan of 
annexing Rajasthan was attempted in part and then given up as 
impracticable. The territory of Ranthambhor or Jhain was annexed 
and brought within the sphere of the economic regulations. But the 
slaughter of 3,000 rawats at Chitor proved futile, and no attempt 
was made to bring other pails of Rajasthan within the sphere of the 
imperial laws or zawabit. The reduction of the three great Rajasthan 


16 Vide Dr. K. S. Lai, Khaljis, 135-39. 

17 Ibid., 139. 
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no treasure worth men- 


y entailed a terrible loss of life and 
mg had been obtained. 

If 2 rai of distinction came to his court and, for the time-being, 
behaved like one of his high officers, Alauddin was content with his 
formal presents. If the Sultan had to appoint one of his own officers 
to the territory of a rai he had overthrown, the social order of Rajas¬ 
than was left undisturbed. The basic position was that of the rawats 
or local chiefs and, subject to such tribute as his officers may succeed 
in collecting, Alauddin left the rawats undisturbed. Nothing else was 
possible under the circumstances. It must be remembered, lastly that 
Rajasthan was not so important in the days of Alauddin as it became 
later. No conception of a close-knit Rajput brotherhood seems to have 
existed; the constant wars between the Rajasthan rais had made any 
alliance against Alauddin, and also any joint cooperation with him 
impossible. Rajasthan, divided into the territories of small rulers was 
quite eclipsed by the rich kingdoms of the South. 

Ziauddin Barani, on the whole a hostile critic, gives the following 
account of Alauddin’s empire after the conquests in Rajasthan.18 ‘The 
provinces of the empire on all the four sides had been brought under 
the control of reliable maliks and loyal officers; rebels and opponents 
had been suppressed. The hearts of the ra u/i/al had reconciled them¬ 
selves to paving the Sultan’s tribute on the basis of land-measurement 
along with karhi ( ghari ) and charai. The stupid ideas of rebellion and 
false ambitions had disappeared from the minds of the people; and 
the nobles and the commons applied themselves to their work or to 
their agriculture with peace of mind. Ranthambhor, Chitor, Mandal- 
gain, Dhar, Ujjain, Mandu, Aiaipur, Chancier!*, Iraj, Siwana and 
Jalor, where the government had been weak, were brought within 
control by (strong) governors {wall wa muqtij. The following provinces 
were strengthened by the appointment of efficient governors: 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


Gujarat—Alp Khan. 

Multan and Siwistan—Tajul Mulk Kafuri. 

Dipalpur and Lahore—Ghazi Malik Tughluq. 

Samana and Sunam—Malik Nayak Akhur-bek-i Maisara. 
Dhar and Ujjain—Ainul Mulk Multani. 

Jhain—Fakhrul Mulk of Meerut. 

Chitor—Malik Abu Muhammad.! 9 
Chanderi and Iraj—Malik Tamar. 

Badaun, Koil and Kark—Malik Dinar Shuhna-i Til. 




18 Barani, 323-24. 

.19 Barani was writing several decades after the event; Malik Abu Muhammad mav 
only have been the Sultans 'resident* at Chitor. 
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PUNISHMENT OF THE ISMAILI BORAHS 

Asvadli—Malik Tigin. 

11. Kara—Malik Nasiruddin Sutlia/ 


<SL 


Further, Koil (Aligarh), Baran (Bulandshahr), Meerut, Amroh; 
Afghanpur, Kabar and (in fact) the whole Doab20 vvas reduced .o 
obedience like a single village; it was brought into the khalksa and 
(its income) was appropriated for the cash salary of the soldiers. All 
the cash income (of the empire) was brought to the treasury and used 
for making cash payments for the salaries of the army and the 
expenses of the karkhanas 

PUNISHMENT OF THE ISMAILI BORAHS 

As has been explained elsewhere, one of the most unpleasant 
features of Islamic orthodoxy was its persecution of the Ismaili minor¬ 
ity, whom it very falsely accused of permitting incest in its secret 
assemblies. Barani 21 calls them ‘the people of incest’ ( ihahiijatan ), but 
Isami tells us plainly that ‘this group is known as Borahs in the Hindi 
language. 22 Some time Indore 1311 the Sultan ordered investigations 
about them to be made. We need not be suiprised that since the 
matter vvas investigated by their accusers—the orthodox ulama —the 
charge of incest was proved, and Alauddin ordered those who were 
guilty to be sawn into two. 23 


20 The ‘Doab’ here must not be taken to mean the whole of the land betwee 
the Jumna and the Ganges, but only what Mr. Moreland calls the ‘River Country’ 
‘It lay between the Ganges and the Jumna, and on the north it extended to th 
submontane forest, but on the south it did not reach much further than Aligarh. Durin 
the thirteenth century, the region was divided into three provinces—Meerut, Bare 
and Koil, but Alauddin brought it directly under the revenue ministry on the 
footing as the Delhi country’ (Agrarian System, 231). It will be seen that all the citi, 
named by Barabi belong to Doab in this restricted sense. 

21 Barani (336) calls them ibahiyatan and bodhkam the latter is probably born< 
mis-spelt 

22 Isami, 293. 

23 Khazainul Fut-uh , 20. It is painful to find Khusrau making the charge a 
delighting in the punishment. But he was writing a book to justify the policy of 
government and had no choice in the matter. He also tells us how magicians s 
buried np to their necks and stoned, 


VI. ALAUDDIN KHALJI: THE DECCAN AND THE FAR SOUTH 

CONQUEST OF BAGLANA; SECOND INVASION 
OF DEVACIRll 

/According to the oral tradition collected by Isami, Alp Khan was 
fiist^ appointed governor of Multan, probably after its conquest in 
1 l9i. He also says that Malik Qara Beg (whose personal name was 
Ahmad Jhitam) was sent to drive awav Rai Karan from Anhilwara ‘a 
second time’, presumably because Karan had recaptured Anhilwara, 
after the retreat of Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan, in 1299. When Qara 
Beg was four ftirsangs from Anhilwara, he marched all night and 
attacked the city in the morning. Karan withdrew to Baglana once 
more. Qara Beg was then recalled to Delhi and the governorship of 
Gujarat was bestowed on Alp Khan. The ‘regime of Alp Khan was 
popular, at least among the governing classes. If a chief behaved 
submissively’, Isami states, ‘Alp Khan favoured him beyond expecta¬ 
tions. If a chief ignored him, Alp Khan attacked his principality 
immediately. All the warriors were like wax in his hands, for he 
•splayed the glorv^ of Islam in that land as the spring displays the 
,*ory of the garden. The Mongols tried to advance to Gujarat through 
the Thar desert, but they were defeated by Alp Khan with the 
issistance of Ghazi Malik, who had come at the Sultan’s order. In 
his campaign the Mongols had brought their women and children, 
>ossihIy with the idea of settling in the land. But the Indian army 
uceeeded in intercepting the route of the invaders and they suffered 

seveie defeat. The Indian captives were set free and ‘eighteen 
lousand Mongol horsemen and three thousand horse-riding ladies 
thaiuns) were captured and sent to Delhi’. 

^ or the year, 1306-/, Alauddin planned two southern campaigns. 
Ip Khan was directed to drive away Rai Karan from the Baglana 
dls. The Rai defended his land stoutly for two months. Then Alp 
'-•m convened a meeting of Ins officers and they decided to win or 
■ ■ Rai Karan was defeated and fled. Alp Khan pursued him to within 
day’s march of Devagiri and then the Rai vanished ‘like a thought 
rich you cannot recapture’. It was discovered later that he had 
ught refuge at Warangal. 

The second campaign was against Rai Rama Chandra Deva of 
wagiri, who had not sent his tribute for three or four years. A 

Khazatnul Fntuh, 64-08; Baton}, 156-57; Ferishta, Vol. I, 1)6-18; Isami, 273-81. 




INQUEST OF BACLANA: SECOND INVASION OF DEVACIRI 


_lal comprehension of this campaign Is not possible unless we 

admit that there Is a core of truth in Isami’s statement that Rama 
Deva sent a secret messenger to Alauddin to inform him that he was 
helpless in the matter “because his son, Bhillama, and all the (leading) 
people of the territory had ceased to be loyal to the Sultan’. Rama 
Deva’s own attitude’ had suffered no change: ‘Even when time 
scatters my ashes to the wind, my soul will remember the oaths it 
has sworn.’ The suggestion was that an army should be sent from 
Delhi. t 

'-Alauddin was anxious to have an officer—preferably a ‘slave- 
officer’—from whom he would not be separated by the isolation that 
is inevitable in a monarchy? He had selected Malik Shahin, but when 
Shaliirt fled away from Chitor, Alauddin gave his place to Malik 
KafurAlt was necessary that Alauddin’s favourite officer should be a 
person whose capacity and talents could not be challenged.'fjvafur 
had done well in the campaign against Kabk. (Alauddin now decided 
to place him in charge of the thirty thousand horsemen, who had 
been collected for the Devagiri campaign. According to Ferishta, the 
Sultan took very definite steps to place Kafur above all other officers. 
The royal canopy and the royal pavilion were sent with him; the 
officers were directed to pay respects to him every day and to take 
their orders from him) Sirajuddin Khwaja Haji, the minister of war, a 
man of industry and talents but accustomed to take orders, was given 
immediate charge of the army. (Directions were sent to Ainul Mulk 
Multani and Alp Khan that they were to give all possible assistance 
to Kafur and give him no cause of complaint.^ 

The Khazainul Futuh tells us that the Sultan had ordered that the 
Rai and his family were not to be injured in any way and tin's order 
was, of course, obeyed. Kafur assembled his men at Tilpat, the usual 
first stage, and then marched to Devagiri through Dhar and reached 
it by the pass known as Ghati Sagun./’According to Khusrau, the 
Devagiri army offered a weak resistance and then split into two parts; 
Rama Deva surrendered but his son fled away with a part of the 
army, and the baggage of the fugitives was divided between the 
government and the victorious soldiers. But Ferishta says that ‘when 
Kafur entered the Deccan, he took the inhabitants under his affec¬ 
tionate protection and would not allow even an ant to be injured'.^ 

2 Ferishta quotes two lost works—the Mulhiqat of Alnuddln BijapuH and the 
Nuskhari Jahan Ara of Qazl Ahmad Ghaffati. It is impossible to check his account, 
but it has only been accepted so far as it is consistent with contemporary authorities. 

3 Isaml cannot bo correct in stating that the city of Devagiri was plundered for 
a second time. It was a part of Alauddin’s policy to win over both the Rai and his 
people. 
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iiRaitia Deva, he further tells us, considered fighting futile; so he left 
his eldest son, Singhana, at Devagiri and came out to meet Kafur. 
Kafur took, him to Delhi and on the way *he completely won over 
Kafur s heart. Alauddin had pearls and precious stones showered on 
Rama Deva’s head when he entered the court and kept him as his 
guest at Delhi for six months.TJEveiy day, says Khusrau, 'his status 
and. honour inci eased till, like tne crescent moon, in the course of time 
he attained to the full circle of light.’ Ferishta says that ‘the honour 
accorded to Rama Deva was such that the people of the court could 
make no distinction between him and the Sultan’. He also suggests 
that it was not all due to policy; 'Alauddin realized that his kingship 
had been due to the treasure of Devagiri’. Ultimately, Rama Deva 
was presented with one laklr 1 of gold tankas, given the title of Rai 
Raijan with the privilege of ‘a dawn-coloured {shafacj-rang) canopy’ 
and allowed to depart. The Gujarat district of Nansari was transferred 
to him as a gift. It was probably during this visit that he gave hisfl 
daughter, Jhatyapali, in marriage to Alauddin. f f 

Dawal Rani 

In writing this famous poem, Khusrau has not done any violence 
to historical facts, but he is not responsible for the errors of later 
writers. During the first invasion of Gujarat, the officers of Alauddin 
had captured a part of Rai Karans haram. Among the captives was 
one of the Rai s wives. Rani Kamlu Devi. The lady’s anxietv was partly 
diminished when she found that she would be put in the royal haram. 
Accommodating herself to her changed circumstances, she won the 
Sultan s affection by her great beauty and her devoted services. Some- 
time in lo06-7, finding the Sultan in a good mood, she made a request. 
She had two daughters by Rai Karan; the first was dead, but the 
second, who was six months old when she started for Delhi, had 
survived. Would the Sultan’s kindness get her this daughter Dawal 
Rani? Alauddin sent an order to Rai Karan asking him that this girl 
of seven or eight be sent immediately. 

It is difficult to believe with Amir Khusrau that Karan was elated 
by the order, but he was prepared to obey it, because it meant peace 
with Delhi and the security of his diminished kingdom. But before 
Dawal Rani could start, Alauddin’s policy changed; he ordered 
Baglana to be annexed and Dawal Rani to be seized by force. 
Singhana, the elder son of Rama Deva, wanted to marry Dawal Rani, 
but as the Baghelas considered themselves higher in caste-status than 
the Yadavas, Karan was reluctant to agree to the match. But when 

4 Isami says 2 lakhs of gold tankas. 
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Karan was a fugitive in Maharashtra, Singhana renewed his suit and 
' sent his younger brother, Bhillama, with a small number of soldiers 
to bring the girl. Karan, who was being pursued by Alp Khan, was 
not in a position to refuse and handed over his daughter. But just a 
jarsang from Devagiri, Bhillama met a contingent of Alp Khan s force 
led by Dilawar Pancliami, and in the struggle that ensued Dawal 
Rani’s horse was wounded by an arrow and could proceed no further. 
Dilawar caught hold of its bridle and took her to Alp Khan, who 
kept her as his own child’ and then sent her to Delhi. Obviously, all 
this happened before Malik Kafur s invasion. Alp Khan retired to 
Gujarat; he had no orders concerning Devagiri affairs* 

THE WARANGAL CAMPAIGN^ 

Our most authoritative account of Malik Kafur s campaigns in the 
Far South is the Khazainul Futuh of Amir Khusrau. But though this 
work has survived as a literary jem through the centuries, its historical 
value was only brought to light by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan and Sir 
Henry Elliot. Most Persian medieval historians did not know of it and 
have been content to copy BaranL Barani wrote long after the events; 
he had a very erroneous knowledge of Deccan geography and on two 
important matters his memory deceived him and his errors have been 
repeated by all historians who have depended upon him? Malik Kafur 
did not go to Devagiri on his way to Warangal; it was not necessary. 
Secondly, Rama Deva was not dead when Kafur went there on his 
wav to Maabar; he was alive and gave Kafur and his troops a warm 


welcome. 


However, there are two statements of Barani which deserve careful 
consideration. Malik Kafur had by now established his reputation and 
Alauddin put him in charge of the army that was to march to Warangal 
v after giving him careful instructions, which may be summarized as 


follows: 


5 Ferishta who had studied the Dawal Rani and recommends it to his readers, adds 
the following- Singhana had sent Bhillama without his father's permission. When Alp 
ri,™ time „ n «ni« tr> find Karan, he retired to the bank of a river to rest for two days. 



251-55. 
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‘You are going to a far off land; do not remain there long. You 
must put in all your efforts to capture Warangal and overthrow 
Rai' Rudra Deva, but if the Rai gives up his treasures, elephants 
and horses, and promises a tribute for the future, accept mis 
arrangement and do not insist, for the sake of your reputation, that 
the Rai should present himself before you or that you should bring 
him to Delhi. Behave in a proper way towards the maliks and amirs 
and pay due regard to the dignity of tire great commanders. Do 
not undertake anv enterprise without consulting Khwaja Haji and 
the great maliks.'Treat the soldiers with affection; there must be 
no unnecessary harshness or cruelty. Do not be guilty of any act 
or deed that" may lead to trouble. Overlook small faults and 
peculations in the army. Keep yourself aware of all that is good 
and bad in the officers. Order the amirs not to hold meetings or 
go to each others camps. Furdier, in your treatment of the amirs, 
do not be so gentle that they become bold and disobedient or so 
severe that they become your enemies and begin to hate you. 
Apart from gold and silver, do not be severe in exacting the fifth 
of the spoils. 7 If an amir wants to keep a few slaves or horses he 
has captured, leave them to him. If a malik or amir wants a loan 
for himself or his soldiers, take a receipt from him and advance 
him the money. If a horse, whether belonging to an officer or a 
trooper, is stolen by a thief or killed in battle or perishes fiom 
some other cause, give him a better horse from the state-stables, 
but ask Khwaja Haji to keep a record in his office of the loss of 
all such horses, for this is necessary for the purpose of government.’ 8 

Barani also gives us an idea of the arrangements made by Alaud- 
din for the rapid communication of official news. ‘When Alauddin 
sent an army on an expedition, it was his practice to establish post¬ 
stations ( thanas ) from Tilpat, which was the first stage, to the place 
where the armv was operating or till such place as the post-stations 
could be established. Fast-running horses were stabled at every stage, 
and through the whole route runners on foot (d ha was) used to sit #t 
a distance of half a karoh or one-sixth of a karoh ( dang-i karoh) from 
one another (to carrv the mail to the next man). At every town on 
the way and at places where the horses were stabled, news-writers 


7 According to the Quranic law, ‘Allah and his Messenger were entitled to a fifth 
of the spoils and four-fifths went to the soldiers. But this law was meant for volunteers 
and not for enlisted soldiers, who were entitled to their salary both in peace and war. 
According to the tradition of die Delhi sultanat all things of value precious stones, 
gold, silver, elephants, horses, etc.—were the exclusive mononoly of the state; one-fifth 
nf the rest, slaves, com, cattle and the like, went to the soldiers. 

8 Barani, 827-28, 
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were also stationed. Thus every day, or every second or third da 
information of what the army was doing was conveyed to Sultan and 
the army was informed of the Sultan's welfare. Owing to this arrange¬ 
ment no false rumours could be spread either in the city or the 

The array started with the red canopy and the red pavilion on 
31 October 1309 (25 Jamadi I a.h. 709). Some indications of the line 
of march are given by Khusrau, but it is difficult to interpret them. 
Some of the cities mentioned by him are no more; also several other 
factors entered into the choice of the route of which we can form no 
idea now—the availability of provisions, the attitude of the local 
inhabitants and their chiefs, and the condition of the roads. It will 
be best to follow Khusrau and leave unsettled questions for future 

investigations. . . , 

After nine days the army reached Masudpur, which is named 
after king Mas'udd® The- army started to inarch again on 
13 November 1309 (Monday, 6 Jamadi II a.h. 709). The road was 
now' very uneven, the rush of rain-water had caused fissures in the 
hill-sides, and there Were hard rocks and thorny bushes. In the course 
of six davs march the army crossed five rivers by fords—Jun, Cham- 
bal, Kunwari (Kuwari), Binas and BhojiU and reached Sultanpur, also 

9 Barani, 330-31. Since Qara Beg was with the army at Warangal, we cannot 
accept Barani's story that he (Qara Beg) and Qazi Mughisuddin of Bayana were sent 
by the Sultan to Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya to find out what had happened as no news 
had arrived £rom the army for some forty days. 

10 The word ptir in Persian means ‘son' and in Hindi it means a city or town.* 
There could have been no ‘confusion* in Khusrau s mind about the matter as Piofes- 
sor Hodivala (251) seems to think. But there is a clerical error, and the sentence is 
put right if we read the Persian text as follows: Wa dar an muqam, ki az Masud, 
puM badshah ( Shameuddin Iltutmish), mini gaskta a&t—'Kt this place which has 
become famous after Mas‘ud, son of king (Shamsuddin Iltutmish)/ Khusrau wished to 
indicate the particular Masud after whom the place was named and also his know¬ 
ledge of the two meanings of the word pur. The city has not till now been traced. 
Dr \iyangar says we will have to locate it near Bharatpur. 

11 These rivers have been written by Elliot as 4 Jun, Chambal, Kunwari, Niyas and 
BahuiiT 4 Jun\ writes Professor Aiyangar, ‘seems to be the small river that passes 
through Bayana to fall into the Jumna (XXIII)’. Chambal is too well-known to 
need discussion. Kunwari is now known as Kuwari. Elliot identified the Niyas and the 
Bahuji with the Sind and the Betwa, and Dr. Aiyangar follows him in this identifica¬ 
tion. It should suffice to quote Prof. HodivaJa’s constructive arguments or^ the matter 
(251-52); "When everything is considered, it seems that Khusrau $ “Niyas* (or Binas) 
is meant for the “Nitcaj” and his “Bahuji” (or “Bhoji") is intended for the “Pahuf... 
Thornton tells us that the Niwaj is one of the tributaries of the Kali Sind, the two 
streams meeting 85 miles below' the Makundra Pass. (Gass. 479, 524). The Chambal is 
a tributary of the Jumna. The Kunwari, Niwaj and Pafcuj are all branches of the oind, 
which itself is an affluent of, and falls into, the Chambal. The Pahuj rises in a lake 
about 25 miles eouth*west of Jhansf and falls into the Sind.’ 
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as Irajpur.12 Here there was a halt of four days. On 25 Novem¬ 
ber 1309 (Sunday, 19 Jamadi II a.ii. 709) the army began to move 
again across a stony road. After a journey of eleven days KhandaH® 
was reached on 5 December 1309 (1 Rajab 709). Here there was a 
halt of fourteen days so that a review of the army might be held. ‘The 
leaders, maliks and distinguished men of the army used to assemble 
before the red canopy.’ When the army started again, it had to cross 
heights and depths and to wade through streams, large and small. 
The greatest river it had to cross was the Narbada, ‘which looked like 
a survival of (Noah’s) Deluge’. ‘Eight days after crossing the Narbada, 
they reached Nilkanth’,* 1 and as Nilkanth was within the frontiers of 
Devagiri, order was given that no harm was to be done to the houses 
and fields of the farmers. There was again a halt of two days for 
making inquiries about the road ahead. On 30 December 1309 (Tues¬ 
day, 26 llajab 709) the marching-drums beat again; ‘the road rose 
and fell like the beats of a palpitating heart’ and after great difficul¬ 
ties, for which there was no remedy, the road to Telingana was 
reached. 

The road now was thinner than a guitar-string and darker than 
the hair of a beauty’s locks.’ Khusrau tries to give the impression of 
roaring torrents and of men and animals slipping down the hill-side; 
and then, to try the army further, clouds appeared to rain clown their 
‘imperfect pearls’. Ultimately, after crossing the hills, the army reach¬ 
ed the precincts of Bijagarh’; 15 ‘it was a cloab between two rivers, 
the Bihar and the Baragi, and they also found a land in which there 

12 ‘This Irajpur’, Prof. Hodivak remarks, ‘is an unsolved puzzle. I suggest that it 
is Irich. It is a place of considerable antiquity ancl its geographical situation is such 
as to give it a considerable importance. Irich lies 65 miles south-east and Chanderi 
105 miles south of Gwalior (253).’ Barani says that the amirs of Hindustan met Kafur 
at Chanderi, but Khusrau does not refer anywhere to Chanderi. These amirs must 
have met Kafur at Inch. We have to ignore the places referred to by Barani and 
Ferishta because they assume, very incorrectly, that Kafur went to Warangal tin 
Devagiri. 

13 It has been hitherto impossible to identify this place (Ilodivala, 253 and Dr. 
Aiyangar, XXV). Dr. Aiyangar identified it with the railway junction, Khauda’ 
across the Narbada. But the difficulty, as Prof. Ilodivala points out, is that the Narbada 
was crossed after, and not before, Khanda. 

14 Dr. Aiyangar suggests that Nilkanth was somewhere near the Tapti (XXV). 

15 ‘Professor Habib on the basis of the British Museum manuscript (which was 
copied from an original written eleven years after Khusrau s death) writes Basiragarh; 
Elliot writes Bijanagar. “Basiragarh’' is a misreading of “Bavagarh”, i.e. Wairagarh. It 
is now in Garh-Chiroli tahsil of Chanda district, CP and is Situated very close to the 
left bank of the Wain Ganga on a tributary of that river, called the Kabragarhi, about 
80 miles south-east of Nagpur.... The names of the rivers which formed the cloab or 
interamnia are manifestly corrupt. The diamond mine of Wairagarh is mentioned by 
Ferishta (I, 323) and Abul Fazl ( Ain , (r. IT, 230).’ (Ilodivala, 251) 
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_signs of a diamond mine’! That very day, Malik Kafur, march¬ 
ing forward with some chosen horsemen, reached the fort of Sarbar, 1 # 
which is counted among the territories of Telingana. Without allow¬ 
ing the horses any rest, investment of the fort was ordered/ The 
besiegers shot arrows and rawats inside the fort shouted ‘Marl Mari’ 
(Shoot! Shoot 1 ){ It appears from Khusrau’s account that the rawats 
in the fort were taken unawares. ‘Some of them lighted a jauhar-ftre 
and threw themselves into it with their wives and children.’ The 
besiegers burst into the fort and the sword began to slay those whom 
the fire had spared} The remaining muqaddams were prepared to die 
fighting, but then Khwaja Haji intervened. Ananir, a brother of the 
miKjaddam of the fort, who had disappeared, was found hiding in a 
field. He was brought and put in charge of the fort; ‘they gave life to 
this dead lamp of the Hindus so that he may put an end to the fire of 
disturbances’. {Refugees from the fort found their way to WarangaU 

The proper course for the rawats of Telingana, in case they had 
the support of tire masses, would have been to wage a guerilla war 
throughout the land; even if popular support was not forthcoming, 
they should have organized resistance in separate areas by rapidly 
moving columns. Either plan would have succeeded, for the invading 
army had a limited time at its disposal and would have perished in 
an attempt to subdue the whole of Telingana. But the rawats made 
Kafur’s work easy for him by flying to Rai Rudra Deva at Warangal; 
the task of die invader,, by this unwise move, was greatly simplified; 
he would get all he wanted by reducing a single fort. 

t On 14 January 1310 (Saturday, 10 Shalian 709) the army marched 
from Sarbar and reached the cultivated fields of Kunarbal’~ on 
18 January (14 Shaban). While the camp was being pitched, Kafur 
despatched a thousand selected horsemen to the suburbs of Warangal 
to find interpreters./ From among them two officers and forty horse¬ 
men mounted the Anam Konda 1 ® Hill from which the houses and 

16 ‘Sarbar must be Sirpur—Tandur, now in Adilabad district, Haidarabad State... 
Sirpur was the capital of the southern Gond kingdom before Ballalpur. Ballalpur 
itself was superseded by Chanda, after which place the kingdom itself came to be 
called and it is always mentioned under that name in the Mughal histories. Warangal 
is due south of Sirpur/ (Hodivala, 254-55). 

Ferishta and CHI (III, 312) are incorrect in bringing Kafur to Indur (modem 
Ni/amabad), which is south-west of Warangal. 

17 Dr. Aiyangar says that Kunarbal may possibly be a village, Kunar, not far from 
Warangal, but a little to the south of it by south-west. This is unlikely as Kafur was 
north of Warangal. Prof. Hodivala is inclined to identify Kunarbal with Gurapalli in 
the district of Elgandol or Karimnagar. ‘Elgandol is less than 30 miles due north of 
Hannan Konda/ 

18 According to Prof. Hodivala ‘the Anam Konda (nr An Makinda) of Khusrau is 
Hannam Konda, which was the capital of the Kakitya rulers before Warangal (255). 
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is of Warangal were clearly visible. They came across three 
Iindu horsemen, killed one of them with a four-feathered arrow, and 
sent his body to the commander. Malik Kafur himself went round to 
inspect the fort in the heat of the sun. ‘On this day Khwaja Haji also 
carefully observed some strong positions of defence.’ 

/The fort of Warangal had two ramparts or fort-walls, each sur¬ 
rounded by a ditch. Pratap Rudra Deva resided in the inner fort, 
that had a rampart of stone. The rawats took their posts in the outer 
fort, which was much more extensive and was protected bv a mud- 
wall. ‘But this wall was so hard that no steel instrument could pierce 
it and a munfaniqstone rebounded from it like a nut thrown by a 
boy .’/The banners of the garrison were fluttering in the breeze and 
the rawats were busy in preparing stones for the munjaniqs and 
if ados and slings for shooting bricks. 

Next day (15 Sha'ban, 19 January) the tent of Malik Kafur was 
pitched on the Anam Konda Hill and the royal pavilion before tire 
gate of the fort. During the succeeding night Nasirul Mulk Sirajud- 
daulah Khwaja Haji with a lighted lamp personally assigned the 
sections of the army to their positions, so that the fort was complete¬ 
ly surrounded. ‘Every tuman (10,000 soldiers) was assigned 1,200 
yards and the circumference of the tents surrounding the fort was 
12,546 yards.’ A strong wooden wall ( kath-garh ) was constructed 
round die tents to secure diem against attacks from the open country. 
Manik Deva, a muqaddam of the territory, made a midnight attack 
during die full moon widi a thousand horsemen but it failed disas¬ 
trously. Some captives revealed that three elephants were kept at 
Dhamdum, a town among the hills six farsangs from Warangal. 
Malik Qara Beg Maisara was sent to seize them, but though they 
had been removed to another place, he nevertheless succeeded in 
bringing diem. 

^The sabat and g argaj were raised higher than the level of die 
fort, and the ditch in front of them was filled up/ The fort-wall, which 
was about a hundred cubits (dast) in breadth, was so broken on one 
side with the blows of hard stones that it was now lower than the 
arm-pits of the Hindus while on the other side many doors were 
opened in it with the munjaniq-stones.(^Thv, plan was to build a 
pashcb 'from the middle of the ditch to the waist of the fort-wall so 
wide that a hundred men may be able to march on it abreast’. But 
this would take a lot of time.)So a council of maliks summoned by 
Malik Kafur decided on immediate assault. Malik Kafur ordered 
every contingent ( khail ) to prepare its tall ladders and other equip¬ 
ment during the moon-lit night of 13 February (11 Ramazan) and to 
be ready for the attack next morning. When the sun was a spear high 
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^February the war-drums gave die order for assault. Some sol¬ 
diers tried to climb up the fort-wall and others tried to dig up its 
foundation with their pick-axes, while munjaniqs shot stones from 
both sides. Khusrau s statement that ‘half the fort-wall or rampart 
flew up to the sky as dust while the other half fell to the ground like 
ordinary earth' is an exaggeration, for it is contradicted by his state¬ 
ment that *by sunset die besiegers had seized a wing of the ram- 
parts'. VAf ter hard struggles on 15 and 16 February die invaders suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing the outer fort and planted their banners on its 
ramparts. Before them now was the second ditch and beyond the 
ditch the stone-fort, with its walls so smooth that an ant could not 
climb them, its stones so artistically joined together that the point of a 
pick-axe would not dare to harm them and so beautifully constructed 
that no munjaniq would have the heart to do them any injury' j The 
invaders were thinking of how to negotiate the ditch without any 
boats, when the war came to an end because Rai Rudra Deva, who 
had been guarding his treasure like the traditional Indian snake, 
decided to surrender.} 

No historical importance attaches to the speeches Amir Khusrau 
has composed for the two parties. The conversation was carried on 
in 'the Hindi tongue, which is sharper than the Hindi sword ( mohan - 
nad)\ but figures of speech, terms of Aristotelian logic and Persian 
words of double meaning (in which Khusrau delights) could not 
have been used. The Rai sent a golden image of himself with a chain 
round its neck in token of submission. 19 xle was prepared to part 
with his treasures and promise a yearly tribute .(Ijle could give 20,000 
horses, both Indian and from overseas (bahri tea koki ), and one 
hundred young and powerful elephants?)‘they were the mad ele¬ 
phants of Maabar and not the vegetarian elephants of Bengal', lie 
had enough gold to gild all the hills of India and an enormous stock 
of precious stones of all varieties. After the Rai s basiths or messen¬ 
gers, had prostrated their foreheads before the red canopy, they over¬ 
came Malik Kafurs hesitation by reminding him of the Sultans order 
and swore by the head of Kliizr Khan (that they would keep their 
promise) if the war was stoppec). Kafur put back his sword in its 
scabbard, extended his right hand and struck the backs of the mes¬ 
sengers with the palm of his hand in token of his favours. 

During the night the Rai's officers collected his treasures and 
brought them next morning before Kafur, who was sitting on the 

19 According to the Khazainul Fiituh and Barani, Rai Rudra Deva did not come 
to Kafur personally. This seems to be correct and in consonance with the Sultan's 
directives. Rut in the Dawal Rani (70) Khusrau says that Kafur insisted on the Rai’s 
coming and that he did come. 
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_ place allotted to him by the Sultan, while the other officers took 
their customary seats and the nobles and commons collected toge¬ 
ther like stars’. In reply to Kafur’s question as to whether the Rai had 
sent all his jewels, his messengers replied: ‘Among these treasures is 
a jauhar (precious stone) unrivalled in the world, though according to 
wise philosophers such a jauhar (substance) cannot even exist.’ 20 The 
work could not have been finished in one day, for Khusrau proceeds 
to tell us: 

‘When everything that the Rai had received in inheritance from 
his paternal and maternal ancestors was sent by him through 
messengers perfect in logic, the total was more than the minds of 
tire wise could apprehend. Nevertheless, the minister of war (arz-i 
mamalik) stood before the jewels, divided them grade by grade 
and had ever)' stone written down at its proper place.’ 

The future tribute, Khusrau tells us jokingly, was to bo ‘the Hindi 
figure one followed by ten zeros, each zero indicating a treasure, to 
be paid yearly to the agents of the Sultan. May God keep him alive 
till the Day of Judgement 1’ 

A review ( arz ) of the army was held; it started its return journey 
on 20 March 1310 (16 Shawwal 709) and reached Delhi on 9 June 
1310 (10 Muharrarn 710). On 23 June 1310 (24 Muharram 710) the 
Sultan’s black pavilion was pitched on the Chautra-i Subhani, near 
the Badaun Gate, and treasures carried on a thousand camels were 
reviewed. Arrangements were made so that the general public could 
also see tire treasures. 
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By now', as Khusrau remarks, the Mongols had been driven back 
to Ghazni and even their forward contingents had not the courage to 
cross the Indus.tThe empire of Alauddin extended from sea to sea. 

20 Khali Khan, who had no access to the Khazainul Futuh , declares on the basis 
of tradition that the Kuh~i Nur was brought from Warangal by Malik Kafur. It is 
difficult to say when it got this name. Jmihar in Persian may mean either a precious 
stone or ‘substance’ as distinct from ‘attributes’, God is the Unique Substance ( jauhar ) or 
‘Necessary Existence', but this stone (jauhar) is also unrivalled as a stone. 

21 The most, in fact the only, reliable authority about this campaign is the 
Khazainul Futuh of Amir Khusrau, 112-72. Barani, 332-34, Isarni, 285-90, and 
Ferishta, Vol. I, 119-20, give some correct facts with a lot of inaccuracies. For > 
modem works, see Dr. Aiyangar, Introduction to Prof. Habib’s translation of the 
Khazainul Futuh , XXIX-XXXIX; Hodivala, 256-58; Dr. K. S. Lai, Khaljk, 201-21. 

It is not possible to point out the inaccuracies of all writers. But the following 
errors of medieval Persian writers should be noted. Dwara Samudra is written as 
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jut decided to send another expedition to the I' ar South under 
Malik Kafur, who among other things expected to capture over 500 
elephants. The journey from Delhi to Ma'abar and back took a whole 

year. ) 

<On 17 November 1310 (Wednesday, 24 Jamadi II 710) the royal 
cauopy was moved from Delhi. But it was fust taken to the plain of 
Tankal on the bank of the Jumna) where the minister of war, Khwaja 
Ilaji, held a review for fourteen days. On 2 December 1310 (9 Rajab 
710) the drum beat for march in the morning and fitter twenty-one 
long stages the army reached Katihun Jp iFor seventeen days more 
(beyond Katihun) the army crossed high hills and deep valleys and 
three rivers, the greatest of which was the Narbada, till it reached 
Khargaon.23)Here there was a stop of twenty days for a second 
review. All persons, present or absent, were counted. Twenty-three 
elephants sent by the Rai of felingana as tribute joined the army 
here. <Dn 29 January 1311 (Friday, 7 Ramazan a.h. /10) the army 
started from Khargaon, and after crossing the Tapti and other rivers, 
it reached Devagiri on 3 February 1311 (Thursday, 13 Ramazan 
a.h. 710). Rama Deva had made every possible preparation to wel¬ 
come the army .24) 

Dltur Samamlar; Samandar in Hindi means ‘the sea; in Persian it also means' the 
mythical salanlunder. We need not be surprised if Persian writers (including Kliusrau 
and Ferishta) make the mistake of thinking that Dwara Saroudra was near the sea. 
The name of Parsu Bam Deva, the Dalavai, (chief of Pandarpur), is written as Paras 
Dev Dalvi, and dalo in Persian means ‘a bucket’. The Sanskrit tiro, meaning a 
warrior or hero, is written in Persian as bir, which means a well. Unfortunately, the 
names of two southern princes began with the word vira Vira Ballala and Vira 
Pandya—and our writers are not sure whether by bir they are referring to a person or 
to a place. Bilal was also the name of a famous African Companion ^ of the Prophet, 
who used to give the call to prayer. Lastly, deva in Sanskrit means ‘a god\ while its 
Persian equivalent, deo, means ‘a demon or a giant’. With .so many words with a 
double meaning, it is not always easy to interpret Khusrau’s allusions and figures of 
speech. Kliusrau almost always refers to the army of Delhi as the Turkish army, 
though the commander-in-chief was a Gujarati and the soldiers were drawn from all 
sections of the Indian people. 

22 ‘There is no place that is identified with anything like Katihun that knusrau 
speaks of; at any rate there is nothing satisfactory so far. But having regard to the 
length of the march and the summary description, we may possibly take it that the 
stage Katihun was somewhere near the region of Nagda.’ (Dr. Aiyangar). 

23 1 venture to say that "Ghargaon” is “Khargaon”, now in Nimar district. It lies 
on the Kundi river, a tributary of the Narbada. Thornton describes it as a decayed 
(own with a wall and a fort in Nimar srilla, lying 60 miles south of Indore. Khargaon 

lies about 25 miles east of the strong fortress of Bijagarh and Khali Khan says that 

Bijagarh was also called Khargaon. (Hodivala). 

24 Khusrau is very definite about Rama Deva being alive at the time and ot his 
welcoming the imperial army. It is unfortunate that so many writers, including Dr. 
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*JrHe had ordered the city to bo adorned like paradise and every- 
ing nedeed by the army to be brought to the bazars. . . Every bazar 
was planned on a different pattern. Money-changers ( sarrafs ) sat with 
large and small bags containing gold and silver tankas. The cloth- 
merchants (bazzaz) could provide every fabric from hahar-i Hind to 

baward-i Khurasan -Fruits lay in heaps_Everyone could buy 

commodities at a just price. The Turks did not oppress the Hindus 
and tire will of the Hindus was not opposed to the Turks. But the 
army was unable to stay for more dian three or four days in Devagiri 
in order to arrange itself into formations of one thousand and ten 
thousands and to replenish its stocks. Rama Deva had instructed his 
frontier-chief, Parasuram Dcva, the Dalavai,25 to help the imperial 
army. The Dalavai ( Dalvi) sat waiting for it with his mouth open, like 
a bucket (dalo) which wishes to swallow the sea ( samandar ); also as 
Dalvi was a bucket raised up by the imperial officers, he desired to 
draw the two birs (wells)—Vira Eallala and Vira Pandya—along with 
the surrounding seas into a single cup.’ 

,£• Leaving Devagiri on 7 February 1311 (Wednesday, 17 Ramazan 
a h. 710) the army reached Bandri "(Fandarpur)20 in die territory of 
Parasuram in five days after crossing three rivers, Sini, Godavari and 
Binhur.27| Parasuram helped Kafur in getting correct information and 
the following facts were revealed. The two rais of Maabar used to be 
of one mind {yak rai). But then Sundar Pandya, the younger brother, 
‘for political reasons coloured his palm with the blood of his murdered 
father’, and Vira Pandya, the elder brother, leaving his two cities 
unguarded, marched with several thousand Hindus to flay alive the 
parricide. Hearing that the two cities were no longer protected by 
their Maha-rai, Ballala Deva, the Rai of Dvvara Samudra, marched 
forwarcTwIfh the intention of plundering the bankers (mahajans) of 
tire two cities. But then he heard of the imperial force and turned 
back to his capital. 

‘The responsibility, in such matters,’ says Khusrau, Ties with the 
great maliks.’ (They decided that it was necessary to attack Ballala 
Deva before he could prepare his defences; so 10,000 soldiers were 

Aiyangar, who had the translation of the K/iazainul Futuh in his hands, follow Barani, 
whose memory had clearly failed him, and refer to Rama Deva as dead. 

25 This was his correct name according to Dr. Aiyangar (XXIX). 

26 Dr. Aiyangar gives Pandarpur as the correct name of the town. ‘Pandarpur 
was probably the frontier station, and that was within the government of Parasuram 
Deva Dalavai. We have reference to an inscription of the Hoysala Vira Somesvara * 
discovered here. It is, therefore, dear that Pandarpur was the frontier station between 
the two kingdoms of Ballala and Yadava.’ (XXX), 

27 Pahnur in the original; Dr. Aiyangar calls it Bi’nhur, and Professor Ilodivala 
calls it Rhima, 
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scjcw^ and led by Kafur to Dwara Samudra. They reached there 
after a journey of twelve days and surrounded it on 26 February 1311 
(Thursday, 5 Shawwal a.h. 710)1 *Yo\i see a strong fort surrounded by 
water and its name is Bir (well); there is water within a well ( bir ) but 
here is a well ( hir ) within water.’28 Next morning Kafur went round 
the fort and took his position before the main gate along with the 
leading maliks. 

On the night of Friday, after the night-prayer, the Rai sent an 
officer, named Gesu Mai, to inquire about the besieging force. Gesu 
reported that ‘the attack would be delivered next morning and the 
fort flattened like a prayer-carpet’. Khusrau has tried to guess the 
discussions within the fort but he had no means of knowing them. 
\However on the morning of Friday, Balak Deva Nayak with other 
messengers appeared before the royal canopy to plead for Ballala 
D*- life on the same terms as Rama Deva and Rudra Deva; he 
mid give up all his treasures, horses and elephants in return for 
>eaceS At this place—and quite inconsistently with the plan of his 
4-hole book—Khusrau makes Kafur talk like a missionary as well as a 
plunderer. The Rai’s messengers were told: 'My order from die Sultan 
for Ballala Deva and all other rais is this. First, I am to offer them the 
two negatives of the (Muslim) Oath of Affirmation—“There is no God 
but Allah.” If they do not accept it, I am to put the yoke of tribute 
(zimmah ) on their necks; if they do not agree to this even, then I will 
put no burden on their necks, but free their necks even from the 
burden of their heads.’ Kafur had no authority to make the acceptance 
of Islam an alternative to plunder and tribute; and in any case it is 
Khusrau, and not Kafur, who is speaking. 

To prevent misunderstanding, the Rai’s messengers requested that 
two imperial agents be sent with them; diis seemed a reasonable 
proposal and Kafur directed two Hindu Pramar hojibs (messengers) 
to go with them. Ballala Deva told them that he would keep nothing 
with himself except his sacred thread, ‘which is bound up with 
Hinduism and with which Hinduism is bound’, ule also undertook to 
pay a yearly tribute in future! When this was reported to Kafur, he 
removed the notch of anger from his brow and put his bow on its 
rack’. Kafur had succeeded in his attempt of attacking Dwara Samudra 
before it could prepare to resist, and there was no bloodshed worth 
mentioning. 


28 It seems that Khusrau applies the term, Bir, to the fort, and Dwara Samudra to 
the city or to the whole territory of the Hoysalas. But this conclusion is contradicted 
by his remark: ‘After all this fort is known as Bir and Dwara Samudra' (129-30). He 
never uses the word Hoysala and has no name for the whole territory of Ballala Deva, 
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J 29 Balak Deva Nayak, Main Deva and Jitrnal 
with a handful of other messengers of the Rai came out of the fort, 
prostrated themselves before the royal canopy and offered thirty-six 
elephants. On Tuesday morning the' Rai sent'his horses. On Sunday 
morning after sunrise the Rai himself came out of the fort and was 
allowed to depart after he had prostrated himself before the royal 
canopy so that he may send his treasures. The whole night was spent 
in collecting the Rai s valuables and they were handed over to the 
officers of the imperial treasury. ‘In this‘capital, the four cities of 
which are four months’ march" (from Delhi), there had to be a stop of 
twelve days so that the main army may catch up. 30 The elephants of 
Dwara Samudra were sent to Delhi.’ Some later writers have said that 
Ballala Deva guided the Delhi army in plundering Maabar and then 
came to Delhi. There is no authority for either statement. Khusrau is 
silent on the point and his silence is significant. The officers of Ballala 
Deva would have been helpful guides in Maabar, but they were just 
not available. 

(On 10 March 1311 (Thursday, 18 Shavvwal a.h. 710) the warriors 
started for Maabar. jThey had to negotiate a difficult route and every 
night they slept on ground more uneven than a camel’s back’.JtAfter 
a march of five days, when the frontier of Maabar was reached, they 
found a high mountain trying to protect the territory, but there was a 
pass on each side of it, one Tarmali, the other Tabar.sijjfThey pierced 
through the passes like an arrow and encamped on the sand-bank by 
the side of a river 3 2 ^(Kaveri)/.Then they reached a fort, called 
Mardi 33 which they took with the beat of drums^On a Thursday in 
Ziqad 34 (March) the army started from the bank of Kanvari (Kaveri) 
in the direction of Bir-Dhoi 33 (Vira-Chola) in search of Vira Pandya. 

29 Khusrau does not say that it was the same morning, but says it was Friday, 
6 Shawwal (27 February 1311). 

30 Malik Kafur readied Dwara Samudra on the 5th of Shawwal and left, it on the 
17th of the same month. 

31 Dr. Aiyangar is inclined to identify Tabar with Toppur, ‘a village where there 
is a little stream, which is called Toppur river*. ‘Tarmali is probably the Tnrmangalan 
river, or a pass a little to the west of Tarmangalan.’ 

32 "The river where they came for the night must have been the Kaveri.* (Dr. 
Aiyangar). 

33 Mafdi (courage) is used by Khusrau so that lie may contrast it with Na~mirdi 
(cowardice), which characterized its inhabitants. 

34 There is a clerical error here; the copyist has forgotten to write the date given 

by Khusrau. 

35 The city of ‘Bir-Dhoi’ is too important in this campaign to be ignored. Bit 
may mean Veil’ or Vira Pandya. Here it probably means the latter. Dhol may have 
been used by Khusrau to mean ‘drum in Hindi. ‘Bir-Dhol’ may thus be equated with 
the 'drum (or capital) of Vira Pandya*. Dr, K, S, Aiyangar writes: 'Unfortunately for 
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jng to the civil war between the two brothers, no resistance was 
bssible; both could only think in terms of flight) Khusrau s account 
.mpletely disproves the statement of some writers that one of the 
Mothers sought the help of the Delhi army. Kafur, as we shall see, 
[truck against both brothers. 

twhen the imperial army neared Vira-Chola, Vira Pandya wished 
o fly to an island in the Arabian sea, 36 but for some reason this was 
not possible. So while the hostile army was in the suburbs of Vira- 
Chola, Vira Pandya and his rais prepared to escape After sunset he 
fled to the city of Kabam 37 and, after taking some men and money 
from there, he proceeded to the city of Kandur (Kannanur)^But as he 
was unable to establish himself here also, he fled to the jungle of 
elephants and tigers. 

At Vira-Chola the army found a body of Musalmans, who were in 
the service of the Rai. But as the Rai had disappeared, they had to 
surrender; they deserved to be put to death as apostates, but it was 
decided to forgive them. 

jQyhen the imperial army, like a flood, entered Vira-Chola, it found 
that ‘the Bir (well) had fled an<j the Dhol (drum) was empty’. Then 
the Hindu-minded black cloud intervened with its Hindu rainbow, 
and Khusrau sums up the result: ‘You may say that the cloud was a 
curtain of destiny, which appeared before the victorious army, so 
that the fugitives may escape.’/ There was a struggle between the 
rawats and the imperial army during the rain. ‘Then you saw bones 
on the earth.’ 

The main army remained encamped at Vira-Chola, but in spite of 
the fact that the countryside was so flooded that ‘it was impossible 

us, Amir Khusrau uses the name Bir-Dhol once for the capital, another time for the 
ruler, and contributes to make confusion worse confounded. We have to take ‘'Bir- 
Dhol” to be the equivalent of Vira-Chola. That would be all right if it is applied to the 
capital.* 

It is to be suspected that Bir-Dliol is a name invented by Khusrau, for his relevant 
remarks in the Daival Rani are as follows: ‘Here also there was a great Rai, a pearl 
among Hindu crowned-heads. His rule extended over land and sea; he was a Brahman, 
named Sundar Pandya. He had made Patan (Masaulipatam) his residence, while his 
idol and temple were at Barmatpuri. He had a large army and many ships, both 
Hindus and Musalmans were in his service. When the Sultan's army captured Patan, 
the misguided Rai lost his way/ Here Patan is the capital of Sundar Pandya and, 
therefore, Bir-Dhol, or ‘Drum of Vira Pandya' must Ire considered as a mere figure of 
speech invented by Khusrau for the occasion. He had no use for it in the Daival Rani. 
‘Patan', however, is very indefinite for in Sanskrit it merely means ‘a city'. 

36 Khusrau frames a long conversation between Vira Pandya and the sea, but it 
has no historical value. 

37 Kabam (k-h-m) has not yet been identified. 
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distinguish a road from a well*, a contingent was sent in search of 
Vira Pandya. They saw a village where the Hindus had pitched 
their tents, like bubbles on-the surface of water, but they vanished at 
the approach of the armyft-Afc midnight news was brought that the 
Rai was at Kandur 38 (Kannanur) and the army started for that place 
in the rain. But the Rai was not there) The Hindus were searching 
for their lost “head” and in the search they lost the 'heads” they had/ 
Some of the rawats may have fought with the courage of despair. 
'When the clouds cleared, one hundred and eight elephants loaded 
with treasures-—pearls and precious stones—were discovered and 
handed over to the officers of the imperial treasury/ It was suspected 
that Vira Pandya may have gone to Jal-Kota 39 (Water-fort), ‘the 
ancient city of his ancestors'. They started in haste for the place but 
persons coming from Jal-Kota said that the Rai was not there. He had 
taken refuge in the forest with a few followers and thus saved his life. 
It was necessary to find Vira Pandya for he alone could make a 
treaty binding on the territory, hut the council of maliks decided 
that this was a hopeless task and returned to Kannanur (Kandur). 

{Next morning information was brought that there was a golden 
temple at Bai*matpuri40 and that the elephants of the Rai were 
wandering round it^Jike clouds round the sun. The army started for 
the place and reached it at midnight. \Slext morning they captured 
two hundred and fifty elephants. Kafur then turned to the golden 
temple, the roof and walls of which were studded with rubies and 
diamonds. The destruction and plunder was thorough^ ‘The sword 
flashed where jewels had once been sparkling; where mire used to be 
created by rose-water and musk, there was now a mud of blood and 
dirt; and the stench of blood was emitted by ground once fragrant 
with musk/(The golden idols, called Ling-i Mahadeva, were broken 
into pieces and the image of Narayana fell to the ground, Every 
attempt was made to discover buried treasures $The contingent then 
marched for the main camp at Vira-Chola and reached it on 3 April 


38 ‘Kandur Is undoubted Kannanur on the northern i>ank of the Colerpon about 
six miles from Srirangum across the comparatively big river; Kannanur must have 
been a place of importance at the time, as that happened to be the Iloysak capital 
down to the time of Vira Ballala/ (Dr. K. S. Aiyangar). 

39 ‘Tills must have been a strong fortress, which, in the centuries following, play¬ 
ed an important part, and which In the days of the British used to be called Deva- 
kotta, really Tivukotta, the fortress on the island, popularly spoken of as Tikotai, 
which is at the mouth of the Coleroon, but in those days extending perhaps north¬ 
wards to a considerable distance into the island which the river has formed there/ 
(Dr. K, S. Aiyangar). 

40 Dr. Aiyangar identifies it with Brahmapuri-Chidaraburam, because it had a 
golden ceiling. 
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iday, 13 Ziqad a.h. 710).(jhe temple of Vira-Chola was di! 

. ... .... foundations. ' 

\After ten (? four) days the red canopy began to move. On 7 April 
1311 (Thursday, 17 Ziqad 710) it reached the city of Kanum 41 and 
from there after five days it reached Mathura (Madura), the capital of 
the brother, Sundar Pandya^The Rai had fled with the ranis?)leaving 
two or three elephants in the temple of Jaguar" (Sokkanatha) 42 (Kafur 
was so angrv that he set fire to this templeS The story of Malik Kafur 
building a mosque at 'Sit Band Ramisar", and the Hindu rats having 
had the tolerance not to destroy it, is a later-day fabrication. It will 
be found in Ferishta. But had Kafur built a mosque, Malik Khusrau 
would have certainly referred to it. If there was a mosque at Ramesh- 
varam in Ferishta's time, it must have been a construction of the suc¬ 
ceeding generations. 

<frhc; work of the army was over, According to Khusrau it had 
seized 512 elephants, 5,000 horses and 500 marts of precious stones. 
On 25 April 1311 (Sunday, 4 Zil Iiij 710) the army started on its 
return journey^ On 19 October 1311 (Monday, 4 Jamadi II 711) 
Alauddin held a public court (four) to welcome Kafur and the officers 
of the army. The great maliks and tikadar rais stood in rows and the 
proclamations of BismiUah (In the name of God!) and Hadakattah 
{May God lead thee aright!) resounded among the audience. ‘The 
commander-in-chief, says Khusrau, 'had rendered a service which it 
is difficult to express in words and the amirs and great men with him 
had risked their lives in reviving the traditions of holy war/ If we 
equate ‘holv war* with plunder", then Ferishta is probably correct in 
saying that the treasures obtained by Alauddin exceeded those of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni* JExcept in Ma'abar, where the rais could 
not be found, no temples were plundered. There can be no apology 
for aggressive force under any circumstances; still the strategy of the 
two campaigns of the Far South leaves us spell-bound. Alauddin got 
the two things he wanted—an acknowledgment of his oyer-lord ship 
and the maximum of treasures with the minimum loss ofme; while 
his wise and farsighted policy of non^yinexation enabled Kafur to 
lead the most successful campaigns into the Deccan and the Far 
South during the middle ages. ► 

41 The main army must have started at least four days after it had been joined by 
the contingent; ‘ten* seems a clerical error. Professor Aiyangar identifies Kanum with 
Kadambavamint. 

42 ‘Elliot's suggestion that the temple was dedicated to Jagannath, i.e. Vishnu, is 
discountenanced by Or. Aiyangar, who assures us that “Jaguar” is a corruption of 
“Cholckanath” which is one of the alternative Tamil names of Siva or Sundraresha, the 
patron deity of the town of Madura/ (Hodivala, 257). 




VII. ALAUDDIN KHALJI — THE LAST YEARS; KAFUR 

MASSACRE OF THE NEW MUSLIMSl 

Before the great Assembly met on 19 October 1311, the Sultan had 
terrified the country by a planned and wholesale massacre. The 
Sultan had appointed five officers with Kafur, whose duty it was to 
go forward and collect news in Ma'abar. One of these, a converted 
Mongol or New Muslim, Abaji Mughal, decided to join the Hindus 
and asked his interpreter to inform the Hindus of this fact. But the 
Hindu attack was unexpected and sudden and the interpreter was 
killed by an arrow. When after three days Abaji returned to the main 
camp, Kafur imprisoned him. When the army reached Delhi, the 
Sultan ordered Abaji to be beheaded. This led to a conspiracy. 

There were more than ten thousand New Muslims or Mongols in 
Delhi at the time.' According to Barani some New Muslim amirs had 
been unemployed for years and their salaries and in mm, according 
to the rules of the treasury, had been greatly reduced. Since the 
Sultan came out to fly his hawks wearing only a cloak of one cloths 
and the persons with him were not armed, the conspirators hoped 
that two or three hundred Mongol horsemen would be able to kill 
the Sultan and his entourage and establish a government of New 
Muslims and their Indian followers. ‘When the welfare of the state 
was concerned,' Barani remarks, ‘Alauddin had no regard for any 
restraint—either of religion or blood-relationship or the rights of 
others.’ The conspiracy was discovered by the Sultan’s agents and he 
issued a confidential order to his officers that all New Muslims in the 
empire, who held fagirs’3 {jagir darand), were to be put to death on a 
specified day. Some twenty or thirty thousand New Muslims, most of 
whom were completely ignorant of the conspiracy, were put to death 
under this ruthless order and their women and children were reduced 
to destitution. 


1 Isami, 28&91; Barani, 331-32. 

2 Apparently because it was summer time or rainy season. No date is given by 
Isami or Barani, but the conspiracy must have taken place soon after the return of the 
army from Ma'abar. 

3 Barani, 331. This qualification (a copyist’s addition) is meaningless. All \>.v 
Muslims were put to death. Also the term, jagir, belongs to the Mughal period and wa* 
not used in Barani's days. 
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KHAN’S MARRIAGES'* ^ 

Dawal Rani was brought to the imperial palace at the. age 
a 1307, Khizr Khan, w ho was ten years then, was told by his 
ct the Sultans instruction, that she would be his future bride. 
Khizr Khan was able to understand what this meant, but Dawal Rani 
was too young to understand anything. Still since the young prince 
was somewhat like her brother, and Dawal Rani felt at home with 
him, a deep love developed between them in consequence. But then 
the royal policy changed, possibly on account of the wishes of Khizr 
Khans mother, and it was decided to many Khizr to the daughter of 
his mother s brother, Alp Khan. Three years were spent in prepara¬ 
tion for this marriage, which was celebrated with great pomp on 
2 February 1312 (Wednesday, 23 Ramazan 711). All senior officers 
were required to attend, and Rai Rama Deva took the trouble of 
coming from Devagiri. The R ukhsati (departure of the bride for the 
bridegrooms house) took place on 9 April 1312 (1 Zil Hij 711). But 
since the marriage did not "cure’ Khizr Khan of his love for Dawal 
Rani, his parents allowed him to be married to her at a private cere¬ 
mony, probably in the summer of 1315. Some time after this, Khizr 
Khan asked the poet, Amir Khusrau, to write a masnavi on his love 
and gave the poet a draft he had made. The poet undertook the work 
and promised to do his best. Thus the famous masnavi , Dawal Rani 
Khizr Khan (also known as Ashiqah) saw the light. Khusrau says that 
he was engaged on the work for four months and some days, and that 
he finished it on 1 February 1316. The book was planned for presen¬ 
tation to Khizr Khan, the heir-apparent, and the bulk of the 
book assumes that Khizr Khan would be the next ruler. 4 5 But while 
the work was proceeding, misfortunes overtook Khizr Khan, and 
Khusrau also became somewhat critical of his behaviour. Alauddin 
Khalji had died on 4 January 1316, and when the poet brought his 
work to an end, Khizr Khan was a blinded prisoner in the Gwalior 
fort. Later, probably after the death of Mubarak Shah, he added 319 
verses on the murder of the three princes at Mubarak’s order. So the 
masnavi , which had been planned as a romance, ended as a tragedy. 
On the basis of the internal evidence of the Dawal Rani we can 
safely say that Alauddin was able to continue his normal work till 
September or October 1315. The acute stage of his illness does not 
seem to have lasted long. 



4 Dawal Rani, 91-323; Isami, 314-24. 

5 See in particular Dawal Rani (74). 






THE KHALjlS 

K A F U R IN DEVAG18I 

Some time after returning from Delhi, Rama Deva died and his 
son, Bhfflama, rebelled against Delhi. Kafur, who seems to have been 
given the title of malik naib (regent or personal representative) 
some time after the Maabar campaign, was sent to suppress the 
rebellion and take temporary charge of the land. 6 When Malik Kafur 
had crossed the pass, known as Ghat-i Sagun, Bhillama fled away and 
Kafur occupied Devagiri without bloodshed. Isarni, 7 8 who may have 
met some persons who remembered Kafur’s regime, has the greatest 
praise for it. Kafur’s great problem was to win over the Maratha 
chiefs and in this he succeeded. He did not kill or imprison anyone, 
the people of the city found freedom under his protection. .. He sent 
letters guaranteeing peace to those who had been alienated and all 
the Maratha people came over to his side.... The justice of the ruler 
over a territory is like the monsoon shower ‘over a garden.’ Apart from 
a week at Kampila, Kafur resided at Devagiri. Then he got urgent 
summons from Delhi to attend the marriage of the Sultans son, 
Shadi Khan, to another daughter of Alp Khan, and he reached Delhi 
in a week. 

three successive croups of at,au no in’s 

OFFICERS 

Ruminating over the matter decades afterwards, Ziauddin Rarani 
divided Alauddin’s officers into three successive groups.8 The first 
group, among whom he enumerates Ulugh Khan, Nusrat Khan, Zafar 
Khan, Alp Khan, Malik Alaul xMulk, the (senior) Malik Fakhruddin 
Jauna Dad-bek, Malik Asghari Sardawat-dar, and Malik Tajuddin 
Kafuri, helped Alauddin to lay the foundations of his empire. Their 
competence could not be questioned. ‘By a shake of the bridle they 
could conquer a kingdom; conversely, by a wise and discerning 
measure, they could suppress a wide-spread disturbance.’ But accord¬ 
ing to the external judgement of men, they were responsible for the 
murder of Sultan Jalaluddin and they did not survive for more than 
three or four years under the new regime. Barani forgets to note that 
Alp Khan was an exception. 

The second group of Alauddin’s officers also consisted of com¬ 
petent men, such as Malik Ilamiduddin and Malik Aizzuddin (sons 

6 The Khazninul Fatah never refers to Kafur as the malik naib. Malik naib or 
naib-i mulk may be considered as equivalent to the term regent. Its Mughal equiva¬ 
lent is vakil, the title taken by Bairam Khan. 

7 Isami, 325-27. 

8 Barani., 331-38. 
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>abir), Malik Ainul Mulk Multani, Nizamuddin Ulugh Khat 
(gavemor of Jalor and brother of Alp Khan), Malik Sharaf Qaani and 
Khwaja Haji, 'Malik Hamiduddin was naib-i vakildar , 9 10 Malik A‘izzud- 
din was dabir-i mamalik , Malik Sharaf Qaani was mib wazir and 
Khwaja Haji was naib-i arz; owing to these dignified officers the four 
ministries (commerce, secretariat, revenue and war), on which all the 
general and detailed affairs of the government depend, were so 
efficient that the like of it has not been reported during any other 
age or generation.’ 

During the last four or five years of his reign, Alauddin was 
infatuated with Malik Naib and made him the senior officer of the 
empire. Hamiduddin and A'izzuddin were dismissed and Sharaf Qaani 
was put to death; so out of the four ministries no dignity remained 
except with the ministry of war. Bahauddin Dabir , who was given 
the title of UmdatuI Mulk, was a stupid minister. Alauddin kept 
experienced ministers and officers at a distance from himself and 
entirely gave up the habit of discussion and consultation. He desired 
that the authority of the state should be concentrated in the hands of 
his family and its servants, and that all matters of general policy as 
well as details should depend upon his own individual will. So he 
began to commit errors in the affairs of the government.’! 0 

After making his habitual statement that the administration was 
being ruined by the appointment of the low-born, Barani adds: 
Though in the last years of Alauddin’s reign Malik Qiran amir-i shikar 
and Malik Qara Beg had great honour and dignity before the throne, 
still they held no assignments or offices; they were elevated, lonely 
figures/ So far as the last group of Alauddin’s officers is concerned, 
Barani’s statement suffers both from mis-statement and over-exaggera¬ 
tion. There was no element of homosexuality in Alauddin’s character; 
and though Kafur was a eunuch, there was nothing wrong in Alaud- 
dms relations with Kafur, apart from the fact that since Kafur, unlike 
all other officers, had no family or followers, the Sultan had a greater 
trust in him. Alauddin, most unwisely, thought he could trust Kafur 
when his own family seemed to fail him. Alauddin had plenty of 

9 The copyists often make the mistake of writing diivan-i riaalat , which means the 
ministry of correspondence and is the same thing as the diwan-i imho (secretariat), for 
the diwan-i riyasat or ministry of industry and commerce. The term dahir means 
secretary. Now A‘izzudtlin was appointed to help his father, who was ruiib-i diwan-i 
iwtha (or dabir-i mamalik) and would naturally succeed him. But the ministry of com¬ 
merce, according to Barani, had been assigned to Yaqub Nazir. Malik Hamiduddin 
must have succeeded him as commerce minister, though Barani still calls him by his 
old title, naib-i vakildar (officer in charge of matters to he. placed before the court). 

10 Barani, 331. 
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^ nuinely loyal officers in the last years of his life. As we shall see, 
they and their successors succeeded in maintaining the sultanat for 
three generations more; and even after the central government had 
completely collapsed, Alauddin’s traditions were visible in the admin¬ 
istrations of the provincial dynasties of the fifteenth century. But 
during the twenty years of his rule, Alauddin had taught his officers 
to understand their proper place and had effectually prevented the 
growth of a corporate spirit. His great officers, in their turn, played 
for security. They would obey the occupant of the throne, but they 
would take no initiative in king-making or in palace revolutions. The 
Sultan they loved and respected may be dying, but none of them 
would take the responsibility for his treatment from fear of being 
accused of his death. 

So in his last days, when periods of unbearable pain alternated 
with fits of unconsciousness, the Sultan was left with Malik Naib 
Kafur as his sole adviser; and Kafur, whose career as an administrator 
and the successful commander of five great campaigns had hitherto 
been irreproachable, ineffectually sought to avoid the destruction that 
awaited him by trying to obtain complete control of the state by 
unpardonable intrigues and crimes. Since the highest officers of the 
state were neutral in matters which they considered to be the Sultan’s 
personal affairs, two parties inevitably grew up in the palace. On the 
one hand was Alp Khan, governor of Gujarat, and his sister, 
Malka-i Jahan; their position had been strengthened by the fact that 
both the heir-apparent, Khizr Khan, and his younger brother, Shadi 
Khan, had been married to Alp Khan’s daughters. Between Alp Khan 
and Malik Naib Kafur, Barani tells us, there was a bitter life and 
death struggle. We are not told of the causes of this “hatred’, but it 
increased daily. It was clear that if Alp Khan’s part)' came to control 
the throne, it would give short shrift to Kafur. 

alauddin’s last days; murder of alp khan; 

KHIZR DISINHERITED AND IMPRISONED 

It is difficult to say what Alauddin’s complaint really was; Barani 
calls it istisqa (dropsy), Amir Khusrau suggests that it was a disease 
of the liver, and Isami, confining himself to external symptoms, says 
that the Sultan had grown lean and weak and that excessive pain 
began to affect his judgement and to bring on recurring fits of uncons¬ 
ciousness. 'Excess of pain’, says the poet, ‘drives a man mad; inevitably 
he becomes negligent and careless.’ Ferishta, on the basis of the 
originals, has briefly depicted the situation. ‘As Khizr Khan and 
Malka-1 Jahan were devoting themselves to interminable feasts and 
celebrations and did not care about his nursing and treatment, the 





ALAUDDIN’S LAST DAYS 

attributed his illness to their negligence and his heart was 
deeply alienated from them.’ Khizr Khan had his amusements feasts, 
drinking parties, polo, elephant-fights. A lot of undesirable companions 
had collected round him, and Amir Khusrau has no hesitation in 
telling us that the character of the hero of his poem had greatly 
degenerated. His mother also spent her time in arranging functions 
so dear to uneducated puvd(ih-w ovneii —marriage ceremonies, ciicum- 
cision ceremonies and the like. The one thing that never diew their 
attention was Sultan Alauddin and his illness, and every day they 
were guilty of some act that increased his resentment and suspicion. 
So the Sultan summoned Malik Naib from the Deccan and Alp Khan 
from Gujarat and was pleased by their rapid arrival. 

After the conquest of Chitor, Alauddin had appointed Khizr Khan 
his heir at an age when his capacities could not have been tested, 
and he had a deed to this effect signed by his senior officers. So every 
one felt sure that Khizr Khan would succeed his father. But Khizr 
Khan’s character was ruined by his environment and upbringing, and 
it was obvious that a young man so devoted to pleasures at the age 
of eighteen or nineteen would be incapable of shouldering the burden 
of the empire. When the young prince ignored his father during his 
illness, Alauddin began to have second thoughts. Alp Khan and Kafur, 
on reaching Delhi, must have realized that the Sultan would not last 
long. In the struggle that followed Kafur had two clear advantages. 
As malik naib he had the legal authority of governing the empire on 
behalf of the Sultan; in this context it has to be remembered that 
many great imperial officers had been his subordinates. Secondly, 
while Alp Khan came to pay his formal respects to the Sultan as a 
great officer of the realm, Kafur as a devoted slave lived on the ground 
floor of the palace and took charge of the Sultan’s sick-room and his 
treatment. But he proceeded cautiously. His first advice to the Sultan 
was to order Alp Khan to go back to his province, and since Alp 
avoided or disobeyed the order, Kafur was able to put all sorts of 
suspicions into the Sultan s mind. At this stage Khizr Khan, who had 
sworn to go on foot to pray at the graves of the saints of Hastinapiu 
for his father’s recovery, decided to fulfil his vow. But he went on 
horseback and disgusted every one bv taking with him a party of 
musicians and dancing girls. 'The leeks of beautiful girls were con¬ 
stantly in his hands’, says Khusrau, as rosaries are in the hands of the 
pious.’ 11 

During his absence Alp Khan was killed. Barani says that Kafur got 
an order of the Sultan for putting Alp Khan to death. Isami says that 



11 Dated Rani, 238. 
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the Sultan refused to give such an order, but left the decision to Kafur 
in responsibility to God and his own conscience. Thereupon Kafur, 
who was much the stronger of the two, killed Alp Khan in a personal 
straggle not far from the Sultan’s bedroom and ordered his corpse 
to be wrapped in a carpet and buried. Stem orders were then sent 
to Kliizr Khan, who was at Meerut. He was required to return all the 
‘sultani symbols’ ( alamatha-i sultani), which had been given to him 
as heir-apparent, without delay—the chair (canopy), the durhush 
(baton), the elephant and the banner. The territory between the 
Ganges and the Himalayas was assigned to him so that he may forget 
the death of Alp Khan in hunting and other amusements. He was to 
fix his headquarters at Amroha and remain there for two months and 
not to come to Delhi unless called. Kliizr Khan sent back the sultani 
symbols’ with Malik Husamuddin and proceeded to Amroha. But after 
staying for two or three days there, he decided to return to Delhi 
without permission. Alauddin first embraced him affectionately, but 
as he was not prepared to see his orders slighted, he directed Khizr 
Khan to be taken as a prisoner to Gwalior after extracting all sorts of 
fearful oaths from Kafur—lay God, by the Prophet, bv the shari at, 
by the Faith, by the Sultan’s salt and by the sword’—that he would 
not injure the prince’s eyes or take his life. The prince and a number 
of women, including Dawal Rani, were put into litters {dolus) and 
taken in two days to Gwalior. The punishment of Kliizr Khan, accord¬ 
ing to Khusrau, worsened Alauddin’s condition. 12 

Kamaluddin Gurg, governor of Siwana, was directed to put 
Nizamuddin Ulugh Khan, the governor of jalor and brother of Alp 
Khan, to death. After he had performed this task, he was asked to 
proceed to Gujarat, where the army, which was loyal to Alp Khan, 
had rebelled under Haider and Zirak. The rebels captured Kamal¬ 
uddin Gurg and killed him with excruciating tortures. The Rana of 
Chitor rebelled about the same time, and in the Deccan Hirpal Deva, 
son-in-law of Rama Deva, collected his soldiers and captured several 
thanas. Malik Dinar Shuhna-i Pil was then sent to Gujarat. The rebels 
tore up the Sultans letter and killed his messenger; and Malik Dinar 
returned from the frontier of Gujarat on hearing of the Sultan’s death. 

Isami’s account leaves upon one the impression that Alauddin left 
the decision of all matters to Malik Kafur and prepared himself quietly 
for his coming end. But Khusrau and Barani tell us that his mind was 

12 Both Amir Khusrau (Dawal Rani, 233-54) and Isami (329-35) give an account 
of the struggle round the sick-bed of the dying Sultan. Khusrau is more reliable as he 
must have heard in the court-circles of all that happened from clay to day. But he is 
primarily concerned with the fate nf Khizr Khan. Isami, on the other hand, gives us 
Ihe most rational account of what happened. 
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disturbed. 'Three elements of great force', the former states, 
vvefeltruggling within him—love for his son, disease and ill-temper. 
I All these elements took possession of his liver, and death ended the 
I conflict . 

One day, according to Isami, Kafur convened a meeting of the 
I great civil and military officers by the Sultan’s bedside. It was decided 
[that Shihabuddin Umar, a son of Alauddin by Jathyapali, daughter of 
I Rama Deva, who was about six years and some months, should 
I succeed the Sultan and that Kafur should have the post of naib or 
I regent. 'While the discussions were going on the emperor had physi- 
| cully collapsed and his tongue had become red owing to his Illness. He 
could not say a word during the meeting owing to his unconsciousness 
and weakness. Nevertheless, all those present decided that silence 
gives consent/ 14 

Alauddin died late at night on 4 January 1316 (6 Shawwal 715). 

I Malik Naib took the royal ring from the dead Sultan’s finger and gave 
it to Sumbul with orders to proceed immediately to Gwalior. He was 
to use the ring as his authority for taking charge of the fort and 
directing the governor to come to Delhi. As soon as his control of the 
fort was complete, he was to blind Khizr Khan and return. The high 
post of (imir-i hafih was to be Sumbuls reward for this nefarious deed, 
which was duly executed. 15 After despatching Sumbul, Kafur shed 
some showy tears, brought the body of the Sultan towards the end 
of the night out of the Siri Palace and buried it in his mausoleum, 
outside the Jama Mosque, which had already been constructed. 16 

SULTAN SHIHABUDDIN UMAR; REGIME OF 
MALIK IvAFUld 7 

On the day after Alauddin’s death, Malik Naib convened a 
meeting of the maliks and amirs aud placed Shihabuddin Umar on 
the throne. He read before them a deed according to which Alauddin 
had disinherited Khizr Khan and appointed Shihabuddin as his 
successor. All the sons of the late Sultan—Mubarak Khan (the eldest), 
Shadi Khan, Farid Khan, Usman Khan, Muhammad Khan, Abu Bakr 
Khan—were ordered to kiss the feet of the new king. Malik Naib 
ordered all the four ministries—revenue, secretariat, war and com- 

13 Dawul Rani , 259. 

14 Isami, 835-36. 

15 Datcdl Rani, 260*64. The correct date of Alauddin s death is given in the 
Dawal Rani , 259. 

16 Barani, 369. Neither the Jama Mosque nor Alaucldin’s mausoleum can be found. 
Their foundations arc probablv covered by one of the mounds in Sin. 

17 Barani, 272-77; Isami,' 337-44: Ferishta, 123-24. 
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tierce—to maintain all the laws and regulations of Saltan Alauddin; 
further the officers of all the ministries were to take orders.from him 
on all matters of policy and details in the same way as from the late 
Sultan. During the thirty-five days of power that were granted to him, 
Kafur used to hold every morning a short court-ceremony on the roof 
of the Bazar Sutun Palace; then he sent the boy-king to his mother, 
dismissed the courtiers and came to his chambers on the ground floor, 
where the officers met him to take his orders. The transition of power 
into Kafur s' hands had been fairly smooth, and in the only big enter¬ 
prise he took in hand, he was obeyed. On leaving Devagiri he had 
handed over charge to Ainul Mulk Multani. He now sent an order 
to Ainul Mulk asking him to return with all his soldiers to Delhi. This 
would enable a prince of the old dynasty to seize the realm. But that 
was not Ainul Mulk's concern; he obeyed Kafur s order. While he was 
marching north he got another message informing him that he had 
been appointed governor of Gujarat and asking him to suppress the 
Gujarat rebels. Ainul Mulk turned in that direction. But when he was 
near Chitor, he heard that Malik Kafur had been killed and he and his 
officers decided to stay where they were. 

Firuz Shah in his Futuhat refers with respect to Kafur, whose 
mausoleum he had repaired. It is significant that Malik Kafur met 
with no resistance and had he adhered to the two great principles 
that were expected of him—respect for his master's family and 
government of the country in consultation with the great maliks—lie 
had a fair chance of survival. But by the side of Alauddin's death-bed, 
the great commander of the campaigns of the Far South had degene¬ 
rated into a very cheap type of intriguer. He began to strike against 
his masters family, and it was feared that at some great assembly 
(bar) he would capture all the Alai nobles and put them to death. 
But what he actually accomplished was atrocious enough. Oil the first 
day of his power he ordered his barber to carve out the eyes of 
Shadi Khan, die uterine brother of Khizr Khan. Malka-i Jahan, 
Alauddin's senior wife, was deprived of all her property and jewels 
and thrown into a corner. IS Kafur feared a revolution from the 
supporters of Khizr Khan and was planning their overthrow. It was 
for this reason, perhaps, that lie only imprisoned Mubarak Khan, who 
was of about the same age as Khizr Khan, and did not immediately 
blind him. Ferishta says that in spite of being a eunuch, Kafur married 
die daughter of Rai Rama Deva, Jhatyapali, probably because being 
the Sultan's step-father would give him a status. 

The members of the late Sultan's bodyguard, called paiks , who 


18 We later find her in the Gwalior fort 
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status of commanders of fifty and hundred, saw Kafur con¬ 
fabulating with his fellow-conspirators after the gates of the palace 
were closed, and led by four of their leaders—"Mubashshir, Bashir, 
Saleh and Munir—they decided that, regardless of the consequences 
to themselves, it was their duty to prevent the further destruction of 
their deceased master’s family by putting Kafur to death. Kafur got 
suspicious of the conspiracy and summoned Mubashshir to his room. 
Mubashshir insisted on going in armed—this was his special privilege 
before Sultan Alauddin—and struck Kafur with his sword. His 
companions then entered and cut off Kafur s head. They also killed 
two or three gate-keepers, who tried to protect Kafur, and then 
proceeded to Mubarak Khan’s prison and cut off his bonds. When the 
great officers of the state came next morning, they found Malik Kafur 
dead and Mubarak Khan available. Kafur’, the poet Khusrau 
remarks, had sworn by the sword and the salt; so the salt became a 
sword and cut off his head.’ Nobody regretted what had happened. 






VIII. QUTBUDDIN MUBARAK SHAH KHALJI 


REGENCY, ACCESSION AND EARLY POLICY 1 

When the nobles assembled in the court next morning, 1 2 3 they 
offered the vacant post of regent or naib-i mulk to Mubarak Khan. 
The latter wished to be excused; his position as regent would be 
impossible and his life would be unsafe; they should allow him to 
go with his mother to another country. Nevertheless, the argument of 
the nobles was convincing and he allowed himself to be persuaded. 
The late Sultan had appointed a boy of six to be his successor; it was 
a great error but they had all accepted him, and the error could not 
be rectified immediately. Mubarak should work as regent for some 
time and then the) 7 would do the needful. Mubarak, after working as 
regent for some weeks, complained that Jhatyapali, the mother of 
boy-Sultan and daughter of Rama Deva, had tried to poison him. 
Shihabuddin Umar was sent as a prisoner to Gwalior and blinded, 
but no step seems to have been taken against Jhatyapali. Mubarak 
ascended the throne with full pomp on 18 April 1316 (Sunday, 24 
Muharram 716).3 Malik Kafur had insisted on enforcing all the laws 
and regulations of Alauddin; we are not told of Mubarak’s policy as 
regent but he seems to have inaugurated no policy of his own till 
after his accession. 

Barani says that Mubarak at the time of his accession gave the 
impression of being a virtuous prince’, and we can hardly blame him 
for the first harsh measure of the reign. The guardsmen or paths', who 
had slain Kafur, completely forgot their position. They claimed to 
have put Mubarak on the throne; they took precedence over the great 
nobles in coming tumultuously and offering their salaam to the throne 
first; they wanted seats and robes of honour of the same grade as the 
greatest officers. Mubarak, who was under no personal obligation to 
them, ordered them to be separated from each other, taken to the 
neighbouring towns and beheaded’. 4 

1 Isami, 344-47; Barani, 379-89. 

2 None of our authorities give the exact date of the murder of Malik Kafur, who 
remained regent for a month (Isami) or for thirty-five days (Barani). When the poet 
Khusrau brought the main part of his Dawal Rani to an end on 1 February 1310 , 
Kafur was alive, for his murder is only mentioned in the 319 verses the poet added 
to the book after Mubarak Shah’s death. 

3 Nuh S ip ah r, 51. 

4 The .stories about Mubarak appealing to the paiks and of his mother appealing 
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of the first efforts of the new Sultan was to win popula 
ic new regime, though this could only be done bv overthrowing 
the immense structure of Alauddin s economic laws and regulations, 
every one of which (to quote Ferishta) had a wise and beneficent 
object in view'. On the clay of his accession he ordered all those whom 
Alauddin had imprisoned—some 17,000 or 18,000 in number—to be 
set free, whether they had been guilty of political offences or 
corruption. Some of them had been in prison for so long as twenty 
years and none of them had any hope of becoming free again. Natu¬ 
rally they were very grateful to the new king. In the later days of 
Alauddin petitions from the needy had been forbidden; Mubarak 
ordered them to be received again, and his orders very often were 
according to the wishes of the petitioners. ‘During the four years and 
four months of his reign, the grants of the Saiyyids and the ulama 
were increased; the salaries of the soldiers were also increased; many 
people got hack the villages and lands which in the reign of Alauddin 
had been taken back into the khalisa; new salaries and livelihood- 
grants were also given. Owing to his innate good nature, the Sultan 
removed all severe taxes and harsh demands, along with kicks, blows, 
bonds and chains, from the ministry of revenue.’ 5 The economic 
regulations of Alauddin vanished into thin air. The price of handsome 
young boys, beautiful eunuchs and ravishing slave-girls rose to five 
hundred, one thousand and even to two thousand tankas. The price of 
grain and commodities rose and the regulations of the Sera-i Adf 
completely collapsed. Wages increased fourfold. The pay of a servant, 
which used to be ten or twelve tankas , now rose to seventy, eighty 
and even one hundred tankas (a year). The Miiltani merchants began 
to devote themselves to their private business. Merchants and shop¬ 
keepers could now transact their business as they liked. Though 
Alauddin s prohibition of intoxicants was continued by the Sultan, the 
order was evaded in many ways and liquor was brought into the city. 
Naturally people who had gained by the change cursed Alauddin and 
blessed the new ruler. 

‘Sultan Qutbuddin', says Barani, enforced none of the rules and 
regulations of Alauddin Khalji, but as the officers of the late Sultan 
remained at their posts, and extensive territories were in their charge, 
the governments of the provinces became firm in the first year of the 
reign. No trouble or disturbance arose on any side and the hearts of 
the people were reconciled to his government/ There were, of course, 

for the prayers of the mystic, Shaikhzada Jam, are later-day fabrications. According 
to Barani and Isami, the paiks murdered Kafur on their own initiative and out of 
regard for loyalty to Sultan Alauddin’s salt. 

5 Barani, 382-83 ei seq. 
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new appointments and titles. Malik Dinar, the shuhna-i pil of 
late Sultan, was given the title of Zafar Khan; later on the Sultan 
married his daughter. The Sultans mother’s brother (naijai), Muham¬ 
mad Maujana, was given the title of Sher.Khan, but we are not told 
of his being appointed to any office. Maulana Ziauddin, son of Mau- 
lana Bahauddin, the calligraphist, who had taught calligraphy to the 
Sultan, was appointed sadr-i jahan with the title of Qari Khan and 
the privilege having his spears tied, with golden banners [band-i zar). 
Malik Qara Beg, one of the most senior officers of the late Sultan, was 
given about fourteen offices, and some of his sons were also appointed 
to high posts. 

THE PROBLEM OF HASAN BAR A D U AND THE 
DEGENERATION OF the SULTAN 

Qutbuddin had just missed being blinded and killed, and when 
he ascended the throne he had a genuine regard for human suffering. 
But as his position became stable, he attributed his selection to Divine 
choice and took the title of Khdifalullah— Representative of Cod’— 
which we find inscribed on his coins. Since the Pious Caliphs of Islam 
had only claimed to be Khalifas (Successors or Representatives) of the 
Prophet, Mubarak’s claim was puerile and stupid. But it explains to us 
how his mind moved. He is said to have asked his courtiers: ‘Did any 
of you expect me to succeed to the throne?’ And when they replied in 
the negative, he asserted that God had placed him on the throne and 
Pie alone could remove him. Apart from the economic regulations, the 
maintenance of which was beyond his power, Mubarak adhered to the 
policy of his father. But he would not, perhaps he could not, control 
his passions. 

It is impossible to understand the character of Mubarak unless \yc 
start fiom the thesis that he was a born sexual pervert—both an active 
homosexual and an active heterosexual. He could easily satisfy his 
heterosexual desires, for there was no lack of women in the Sultan’s 
haram. Isami tells us that whenever the Sultan went on a campaign, 
the choicest young women of the haram rode by his side. Even his 
homosexual desires would not have brought his ruin had he chosen 
passive homosexual perverts of the proper type. He had the whole of 
India to choose from and his officers could have done the needful. 
Unfortunately, he fell in love with two uterine brothers,6 Hasan and 
ITusamuddin, who were normal young men, but who had to act as 
passive homosexuals, because it vras only by submitting to the Sultan’s 

G Barani again and again calls Hasan *illegitimateV but this with our great historian 
was only a term of abuse. 





THE PROBLEM OF HASAN BARADU 

demands that they could maintain their status and position. 
Mubarak’s choice was Hasan, but when Hasan was not available, 
Husarnuddin took his place. There was nothing secret about the 
affair, for Mubarak used to hug and kiss Hasan in public. Barani 
imagines scenes of coition for which there is no evidence, but which 
are proved by their consequences. It was inevitable dial the Sultan’s 
sex-desire should increase because it was only partially satisfied by 
die two brothers; while they, on their part, were put in such a shame¬ 
ful position that they considered killing him to be justified. 

Here an error has to be removed. Tughtuq Nama, the last work of 
the poet: Amir Khusrau, is devoted to the history of the two months 
of struggle which enabled Ghiyasutldin TughJuq to ascend the 
throne. This work lias now been published, but since it was not 
known till our generation, we need not investigate the errors of 
medieval historians vvho have been misled by the clerical errors of 
Barani. According to the poet, Khusrau, the two bothers belonged to 
a military caste or group called Baradu,. 'The Baradu is a (warrior- 
group) of Hindus, whose virtue (sifat) is that they know how to sell 
their own heads as well as to sever the heads of their enemies. This 
group is always with the (Hindu) mis, for they are prepared to sacri¬ 
fice their lives for their rulers/ 7 

The Baradu, whether Rajput or not, were probably an all-India 
caste-group who specialized in acting as body-guards and protectors 
of the Hindu chiefs. We have no ground for treating them as a menial 
class or confining them to Gujarat. 8 

When Ainul Mulk Multani conquered Malwa in 1305, the two 
uterine Baradu brothers, Hasan and Husarnuddin, came to Delhi as 
slaves and were brought up by Malik Shadi, the naib4 khas-i hajib 
of Alaudclin Khalji. ‘Mubarak fell in love with Hasan. Even in the 
first year of his reign the Sultan promoted him to full honours with 
the title of Khusrau Khan. In the reckless ignorance of youth, the 
Sultan gave the ic/tas and the armv of the late Malik Naib to this 
Baradu boy, and incited by his passion ( hawa ) he also assigned the 

7 Tughluq Nairn, lines 337-38. 

8 Barani does not explain who they were, but Ilusamutldin, when governor of 
Gujarat, collected his Baradu relations there along with ‘all the famous Baradus of 
Gujarat’. A careless reading of this sentence has given the impression that the Baradus 
were Gujaratis, and the author of the Tabaqat-i Akbari, misled probably by a similarity 
of sound, declared them to be a ‘servant-class’ ( khidmatia ) caste of Gujarat.’ Six 
Syed’s text of Barani calls them Parwars or Barwars; Professor Rashid’s text calls them 
Barau. In the Tughluq Nama the word Baradu is very clear, but the word Bara’u 
would also satisfy the demands of rhyme and metre. Hasan Baradu, it has to be 
observed, was not bom in Gujarat and never went there. 
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:arat to him.’ 9 As to the relation of the two, Barani, whose ten¬ 
dency to use abusive language needs no comment and who in his 
desire to clarify matters leaves little to the imagination of his readers, 
goes on to state: 'Owing to the intoxication of youth and his over¬ 
powering sex-desire, he was so enamoured and madly in love with 
Hasan, the Baradu boy, that he was unable to live without him for a 
single moment! 0 .... This low-born Baradu boy, owing to tire wicked¬ 
ness of his nature, often desired to strike and kill the Sultan with his 
dagger when the Sultan cohabited with him or kissed him in public. 
Always this mean product of adultery was designing the Sultan’s 
death. Outwardly, like a shameless whore, he surrendered his body to 
the Sultan, hut inwardly owing to the (sexual) supremacy of the 
Sultan, he harboured a deep and bloody resentment.’!! Still in the 
first year of the reign the public was happy because Mubarak’s acces¬ 
sion had ended the insecurity that had prevailed since Alauddin’s 
death. Khusrau Khan was not thrust before the public gaze at this 
stage. 

SETTLEMENT OF GUJARAT 12 

Ainul Mulk with the army of Devagiri had halted at Chitor on 
his way to Gujarat on hearing that Kafur had been murdered. The 
Sultan now sent Malik Tughluq to ask him to continue the campaign. 
Ainul Mulk was willing, but when he convened a meeting of his lead¬ 
ing, officers in the presence of Tughluq, there were dissenting voices. 
They had never seen the new king; they did not know what his 
policy would he; and their suggestion was that they should wait 
there for a month or two till the political horizon was clearer. 
Tughluq understood that they wanted a guarantee of their posts. He 
started back for Delhi on the same day and advised the Sultan to 
send a separate farman with a robe of honour or khiTat to every 
important officer. On returning to Chitor with these gifts, Tughluq 
found the officers ready to march. Ainul Mulk was informed that he 
would he the supreme commander while Tughluq led the van. 

The army of Gujarat, under Haidar and Zirak, had rebelled 
because Alp Khan had been killed by Kafur. Since Kafur had met 
his deserts, the rebellion had now become meaningless. Nevertheless, 
Haidar and Zirak decided to persist in the rebellion and came out of 
the city of Anhilwara. Ainul Mulk wrote a separate letter to everv 
rebel noble drawing his attention to the futility of their struggle, 

9 Barani, 381. 

10 Ibid., 381-82. 

11 Ibid., 391. 

12 Ibid., 388-89, 395, 390, 398; Isami, 347-52. 
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SM*$8$mg him security of service if he joined Ainul Mulk on the day 
* of battle, and hinting at the invincibility of the Delhi army. r Ihe 
nobles, who had no intention of rebelling against the sultanat, joined 
the Delhi army on the day of battle, while Haidar, Zirak and their 
followers fled for security to distant rais. ‘Owing to the judgement 
and wise, policy of Ainual Mulk and the supremacy of the Delhi army, 
Anhilwara and the whole of Gujarat was brought into subjection 
again and its army was stabilized/ The Sultan married the daughter 
of Malik Dinar Zafar Khan, an old and experienced officer of 
Alauddin, and appointed, him governor of Gujarat. Zafar Khan 
governed Gujarat so well that after three or four months eveiy one 
forgot the regime of Alp Khan. The main point was to find a compro¬ 
mise with the Hindu chiefs, and Barani assures us that all the rais, 
ranas and muqacklams joined Zafar Khan. 

On returning from Devagiri in the second year of his reign, the 
Sultan put Zafar Khan to death for no visible fault, and appointed 
Husamuddin, brother of Khusrau Khan, governor of Gujarat. 
Husamuddin is said to have apostatized from Islam and the term 
‘apostate/, rightly or wrongly, is applied to him hereafter. Both 
brothers were anxious to get out of the power of the Sultan. Husam¬ 
uddin called together his relations and the notable Baradus, who 
could be found in Gujarat, with the intention of rebelling. But his 
authority had no roots; the amirs of Gujarat seized him and sent him 
in bonds to the Sultan. But the Sultan merely slapped him and 
appointed him to a high office at the court. If this behaviour annoyed 
the amirs, the next step of the Sultan was a pleasant surprise. 
‘Wahiduddin Quraishi, who by birth and personal qualifications, was 
worthy of high command and leadership, was given the title of 
Sadrul Mulk and sent as governor to Gujarat. He was the rarest of 
wazirs and the finest of rnaliks; in fact, God had collected all good 
qualities in him/ He soon rectified all the errors of Husamuddin and 
won laurels for his administration. After Ainul Mulk had been 
appointed governor of Devagiri, Wahiduddin was called to Delhi 
and appointed wazir with the title of Tajul Mulk. People wondered 
how Mubarak, whose character had greatly degenerated by then, 
could make such excellent appointments. 


M V li A E A K * S CONQUEST OF DEVACIBI 13 


It was Alauddin s policy not to annex any part of the Deccan as 
it was impossible to administer such territory properly from distant 


13 Khiisrau’s Nuh Siptihr, 49-146, 195-210; Barani, 389-93; Isami, 352-62. Amir 
Khusrau poem was written at Mubarak's order and prepared for presentation to the 
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had left him no alternative but to send 
Kafur to take temporary charge, and Kafur sent letters to all chiefs 
who had submitted confirming them in their authority. Kafur handed 
over charge to Ainul Mulk when the Sultan summoned him all of a 
sudden to Delhi, and Ainul Mulk, in his turn, was asked by Kafur to 
return with the whole army of Delhi. The proper thing would have 
been to assign the territory to a prince of the old Yadava family, who 
would be accepted by his people and be loyal to Delhi. But it seems 
that no such prince was available. Mubarak gave to Hirpal Deva, a 
son-in-law of Rama Deva, some territory in Devagiri which he could 
govern without being subordinate to any Delhi amir. Apart from 
this, one Raghu, whom Khusrau calls naib and wazir of Rama Deva, 
the former ruler, tried to maintain some semblance of central autho¬ 
rity at Devagiri. Delhi seems to have had some claims on RaghuY 
allegiance, for lie had stood obediently before the throne’. 

Mubarak wanted to march to Devagiri immediately after his 
accession, but the nobles were of the opinion that such an enterprise 
would be unsafe. 14 They should be given time to establish his autho¬ 
rity first. In the second year of the reign (beginning April 1317) 
Mubarak started on the campaign. When the army assembled at 
Tilpat, its camp was about three farsangs (ten to twelve miles) in 
length. The march was uneventful. Devagiri offered no resistance, 
and the Maratha chiefs offered their submission to Mubarak either 
in'the course of his march or at Devagiri. The two conspicuous 
absences were Raghu and Ilirpal Deva; they had fled away and 
Khusrau Khan with Malik Qutlugh, the amir-i shikar, was sent against 
them. Amir Khusraus geographical references are vague. Raghu fled 
to the hills with about ten thousand horsemen; then there is reference 
to a fort by the side of a river, but when the Delhi army wanted to 
surround it, Raghu fled away with his horsemen. It was impossible to 
pursue Raghu further, and the attempt was given up. But while the 
army was returning news was brought that Rai Hirpal Deva was 

court and immediate publication in the second year of the reign. According to Amir 
Khusrau, Khusrau Khan was sent to besiege Warangal a second time, and after seiz¬ 
ing what he could from Rudra Deva, he joined Mubarak on the return Journey to 
Delhi. Barani is obviously wrong in saying that Mubarak ordered Khusrau Khan to go 
to Ma‘abar while he himself returned to Delhi. Isami, on the other hand, makes no 
reference to Khusrau Khan during Mubarak's conquest of Devagiri, but explains in 
detail how Khusrau Khan was sent to subdue Yak Lakkhi and to proceed to Malabar 
after this had been clone. Barani has made a mistake, hut this can be corrected by a 
reference to the Nuh Sipahr and Isami. Khusrau Khan went to the Deccan not once 
but twice. 

14 The Nuh Sipahr, our best authority for the campaign, gives the minimum of 
facts with the maximum of words; it also gives no dates. 
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iding in those hills. Khusrau Khan assigned the duty of capturing 
im to Malik Ikhtiyaruddin Talbagha (the amir-i koh ), son of 
aghda. 15 After two or three skirmishes Rai Hirpal was wounded and 
aptured. He was brought to the Sultan with a rope round his neck 
ind Mubarak ordered him to be beheaded. 16 , 


SECOND SIEGE OF WARANGAL^ 
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It seems that Pratap Rudra Deva of Warangal had not sent his 
tribute for several years- and when Khusrau Khan returned from the 
pursuit of Raghu, the Sultan sent him against Warangal with his 
lest officers. Khwaja Haji, Alauddin’s famous minister of war, was 
again in charge. Next to him in importance came Malik Qutlugh, the 
amir-i shikar. The second siege of Warangal had a family likeness 
with the first Khusrau Khan surveyed Warangal from the Anam 
Konda Hill. 18 The garrison w$s driven into the fort after a skirmish 
before the gate. The besiegers tried to set fire to the gate but pro¬ 
bably without success, for their next step was to pitch their tents 
round the fort. A night attack by Diwar Mehta was foiled by two 
amirs—Ghafei Kamil, governor of Awadh, and Tamar, governor of 
Chanderi, The besiegers managed to climb up to a tower of the outer 
fort-wall, and Anil Mehta, a minister of Pratap Rudra Deva, was 
captured in the skirmish and taken to Khusrau Khan, who spared his 
life. After a stem struggle, which started a little after sunrise and 
lasted till midday, the besiegers captured the whole of the mud-fort 
and were contemplating the construction of a pashcb of one hundred 
and five yards in width under the supervision of two officers, Malik 
Ambar and Shihab Arb, when the Rai sent his messengers to seek 
terms of peace. 

Khusrau’s poetical reconstruction of the negotiations need not be 
detailed. The Rai sent over one hundred elephants and twelve thou¬ 
sand horses and such treasure as he could now afford. Khusrau 
demanded the handing over of five districts-—Badarkot, Kailas, Basu- 
dan, Elor and Kobar—and 60 gold bricks as an yearly tribute 
for the future; but after some discussion he was content with the 
secession of the fort-district of Badarkot and the yearly tribute of 40 

15 He is often referred to as Talbagha Yaghda to distinguish him from Talbagha 
Nagauri. 

16 Nuh Sipahr, 195-202. The account of the capture of Hirpal Deva, for some 
reason, is given after the account of the Deccan campaign has been finished. 

17 Khusraus Nuh Sipahr (81-132) is the only account of the siege we have. But it 
is a contemporary work and reliable, though it lacks the accuracy of the Khazainul 
Futuh. 

IS Nuh Sipahr writes it as Arankonda, 
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bricks ( a’jur-i zar). The Rai signed a deed promising the 
tribute and paid obeisance to the royal canopy from the top of 
his fort-ramparts on three successive mornings. The canopy ( chatr ), 
baton ( durbash) and banner, which had been granted to the Rai by 
Sultan Alauddin, were taken out as a sign of surrender, and then 
brought back as a gift from the new emperor. The Sultan, had been 
staying for a month at Ellora and Khusrau Khan joined him there. 
The army with the elephants of Warangal seems to have joined the 
Sultan on the bank of the Narbada. 

CONSPIRACY OF ASA DU C D IN ; MUBARAK’S 
PUNISHMENT S 

While Mubarak was still at Devagiri, Malik Asaduddin, son of 
Yaghrash Khan, the younger brother of Sultan Jalaluddin, who was 
an inveterate intriguer and a warrior of some note, had planned his 
assassination while passing through a pass, which is generally referr¬ 
ed to as Ghati Saguu. Mubarak was so careless when dallying with 
the girls of his haram that the conspirators expected that some twelve 
swordsmen would be able to kill him, and then Asaduddin would be 
proclaimed. But one of the conspirators, Aram Shah, whose father, 
Khurram Kahjuri, had been mkildar of Sultan Jalaluddin, revealed 
the plot to Mubarak. The Sultan halted the march. Asaduddin, Malik 
Kahjuri, Malik Misri 19 and other conspirators were arrested during 
the night; they were forced to confess their guilt and were beheaded 
next morning before the royal pavilion. But Mubarak Shah decided 
to seek revenge from the whole family of Yaghrash Khan. Twenty- 
nine children descended from Yaghrash Khan, who were not old 
enough to come out of their houses, were arrested in Delhi at the 
Sultan’s order and slaughtered like sheep; the property collected by 
Yaghrash was confiscated and the women of his family were left to 
beg in the streets. 

On reaching Jhain, Mubarak decided to put to death his three 
blinded brothers—Khizr Khan, Shadi Khan and Shihabudclin Umar 
—who were being given food and clothing as prisoners in Gwalior. 
Shadi Khattari, the head of the Sultan’s bodyguard, was sent to carry 
out the order and to bring the women of their family to Delhi. The 
murders have been described by Khusrau in the lines added to his 
Dawal Rani .20 The women wept when the object of Shadi’s coming 

19 These two names, Kahjuri and Misri, are only given to us by the Taiikh-i 
Mubarak Shahi , a later authority. 

20 Amir Khusrau refers to a message from Mubarak to Khizr Khan in which the 
Sultan offered the blind prince a governorship, if he would hand over Dawal Rani to 




/as known. The blind princes came courageously out of their prisons, 
nit ‘there was no strength in their arms or energy in their bodies’, 
hadi Khan attacked the kotwal and knocked him down, but he had 
to arms and it was a useless effort. In any case, there were ten men to 
eep down every blind prince. Still when Shadi Khattari gave the 
>rder for beheading the priuces and looked round, no one was inclin- 
;d to undertake tire deed. Ultimately, a low-born Hindu from the 
•anks of the guardsmen tucked up his sleeves, took his sword from 
ihadi Khattari and severed the head of Khizr Khan at one blow. The 
jther two princes were killed in the same manner. ‘The princes were 
buried in Vijay Maudir, which is a tower of the Gwalior fort.’ 

When starting for the Deccan the Sultan should have appointed an 
experienced Alai officer to act as regent during his absence. But 
instead of doing so, he selected for the post a slave-boy, who used to 
be called Yar Yalda in the time of Alauddin but whose real name was 
Shahin, gave him the title of Wafa Malik and recklessly left Delhi and 
all its treasures in his inexperienced and unreliable hands. After 
returning to Delhi, the Sultan first put Zafar Khan, the governor of 
Gujarat, to death, and some time after that he ordered Wafa Malik 
to be beheaded. He had in some way been guilty of conspiring against 
die Sultan, but the details are not known. 

The conspiracy of Asaduddin, instead of warning the Sultan of 
his dangerous position, had the opposite effect; it made him reckless 
and blood-thirsty. Oil returning to Delhi he found both the amirs of 
his father and officers of his own creation obedient to him. He had 
the credit for the conquest of two provinces, Gujarat and Devagiri, 
and there was peace and quiet in the whole realm. 

This removed all fear of the decline of the kingdom, and of the 
danger of rebellion and disturbance, from his mind. His intoxi¬ 
cations due to youth, power, wealth, possession of elephants and 
horses, ambition, success, conquest, stability, security and the 
obedience of the old and new nobles, increased and led to reck¬ 
lessness, terrorism and cruelty. The virtues of his character vanish¬ 
ed. He became wrathful, shameless in his speech, vindictive and 
cruel. He began to shed innocent blood and became obscene and 
abusive in talking to those near him... Specially after his return 

him. Khizr refused to part with her. However, the murder of the princes has nothing 
to do with Dawal Raui as Khusrau himself explains; When the heartless Mubarak 
Shah in his bitterness became resentful at his own relations, and considered that the 
security of his kingdom depended upon shedding their blood with the sharp sword, he 
determined in his enmity to liquidate all rivals to the throne’ (273-74). It appears 
from Khusrau’s account that Khizr Khan’s mother was in the fort. We may speculate 
on the fate of Dawal Rani, but nothing is known for certain. 
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lrom Dcvagiri, no inhabitant of the palace or outsider had the 
coin-age to speak to him openly about affairs of state / 21 

I he decencies of palace life disappeared. The Sultan gave up the 
habit of praying and ate in public during the month of Ramazan; two 
maJiks of great dignity, Ainul Mulk Multani and Qara Beg, were so 
loudly abused by some shameless female jesters from the roof of the 
Ilazar Sutun Palace that every one on the ground floor of the Palace 
heard them. A Gujarati bhand (joker), named Tauba, was given such 
liberties by the Sultan that he abused the wives and mothers of the 
maliks, dirtied their clothes and sometimes came stark naked to the 
Sultan s tnajlis and talked obscenities. The Sultan himself went so far 
as to appear in public wearing the ornaments and dress of women. 
Wc need not be surprised that under these conditions, no great officer 
of Alauddin was on such intimate terms with the self-willed Sultan 
as to offer him any advice. They bore with patience the insults offered 
to them in the palace and left him to his fate. 

REBELLION OF MALIK YAK LAKKHI; 

KHUSRAU KHAN IN M A * A B A R 22 

Before leaving Devagiri the Sultan had assigned the governorship 
of the province to Malik Yak Lakkhi, a Hindu-born slave-officer of 
Alauddin Khalji, who had been barid-i vuimalik (central intelligence 
officer) for several years. Yak Lakkhi rebelled, took the title of 
Shamsuddin and struck his own coins. 2 '' He constructed a wooden 
fort ( kath-garh ) outside Devagiri, but instead of preparing for a 
struggle, he devoted himself to wine and music. On hearing this news, 
Mubarak ‘curled upon himself like a dragon’ for two days; on the 
third day he ordered Khusrau Khan to suppress the Devagiri revolt 
and then proceed against Ma'abar. Five of the highest officers were 
ordered to accompany him—Talbagha, son of Yaghda, Shadi Satila, 
Qutlugh amb-i shikar, Tajul Mulk, and last, but not least, Khwaja 
Ilaji, the minister of war. Khusrau had no difficulty at Devagiri. 
When he reached Ghati Sagun, three of the highest officers at Deva¬ 
giri, Talbagha of Nagaur, Nasiruddin and Shams Malik, wrote to him 
that ‘though captives in the hands of a fool, they were loyal to the 
Sultan and would join him in due course'. Finally, one Imran drew 
up his forces two famrngs from Devagiri, captured Yak Lakkhi and 

21 Barani, 294-95. 

22 Isami, 355-62; Barani, 397-401. 

23 Dr. K. S. Lai, Kluiljis (331-32) refers to *a couple of billon coins struck in 
a.h. 718 in the name of one Shamsuddin Mahmud Shah/ They are probably the 
coins of Yak Lakkhi. 




handed him over to the imperial army. When Yak Lakkhi reached 
Delhi, the Sultan ordered his ears and nose to be cut off while all his 
chief supporters were put to death. Nevertheless, lak Lakkhi was 
ater on appointed governor of Samana. The governorship of Deva- 
giri was assigned to Ainul Mulk Multani, the office of ishraf (revenue 
and accounts) of Devagiri was assigned to Tajul Mulk, one of the 
sons of Ala Dabir, and Mujiruddin Abu Raja was appointed deputy 
governor. People were surprised that Mubarak could make such 
excellent appointments. These experienced officers soon put the pro¬ 
vince in order. 

Kliusrau Khan could achieve nothing in Ma'abar. According to 
Barani, the two rais of Ma'abar fled from their two cities, leaving 
only a few elephants for Khusrau Khan to capture. The Mubarak 
Shah#* says that Khusrau Khan captured Mutli (Motupilla) where he 
got twenty-six elephants and a diamond weighing six dirhams. Isami 
says that when Khusrau Khan attacked Patan,25 a town to which the 
poet Khusrau has also referred, every one fled away except a very 
rich Muslim merchant, Siraj Taqi. Khusrau appropriated Taqi’s 
wealth and decided to marry his daughter; the unfortunate merchant 
took poison and died to avoid seeing his daughter disgraced. All our 
authorities are agreed that the movements of the imperial army were 
paralyzed by the monsoon. But they were even more paralyzed by 
the tension between Khusrau, on the one hand, and the officers who 
had the real command of the army, on the other. Khusrau s attempt 
seems to have been to escape from Mubarak's clutches somehow— 
by flying across to an island or capturing a fort. 

In retrospect it is easy to say that in view of Mubarak’s incurable 
obsession for Khusrau, the great officers should have connived at 
Khusrau’s escaping out of the imperial dominions on his own res¬ 
ponsibility. But they took a different, and fatal, view of their res¬ 
ponsibilities. They kept a close watch on Khusrau Khan and ultimate¬ 
ly ordered him to return to Delhi. Their hope was that the Sultan 
would punish Khusrau and reward them for their loyalty. But 
Mubarak was only too anxious to see Khusrau again. From Devagiri 
Khusrau, at the Sultan’s order, was carried to Delhi in seven or eight 
days by relays of carriers, and this gave him two or three months lor 
poisoning the mind of the Sultan against the great officers. Decades 
later Ziyauddin Barani had no hesitation in recording the following 
conjecture, for which he could have had no evidence: ‘This rebel- 

24 Mubarak Shahi > 85. . 

25 Dr. K. S. Lai (Khaijh) identifies the ‘Patan of the Muslim historians, lying 
near Motupilla on the mouth of the Krishna, with Masaulipatam. 
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from Devagiri, no inhabitant of the palace or outsider had the 

courage to speak to him openly about affairs of state.’2l 

The decencies of palace life disappeared. The Sultan gave up the 
habit of praying and ate in public during the month of Ramazan; two 
maliks of great dignity, Ainul Mulk Multaui and Qara Beg, were so 
loudly abused by some shameless female jesters from the roof of the 
Hazar Suturi Palace that every one on the ground floor of the Palace 
heard them. A Gujarati bhand (joker), named Tauba, was given such 
liberties by the Sultan that he abused the wives and mothers of the 
maliks, dirtied their clothes and sometimes came stark naked to the 
Sultan’s majlis and talked obscenities. The Sultan himself went so far 
as to appear in public wearing the ornaments and dress of women. 
We need not he surprised that under these conditions, no great officer 
of Alauddin was on such intimate terms with the self-willed Sultan 
as to offer him any advice. They bore with patience the insults offered 
to them in the palace and left him to his fate. 

REBELLION OF MALIK YAK LAKKHI; 

K II if SR A L KHAN IN M A ‘ A B A H 22 

Before leaving Devagiri the Sultan had assigned the governorship 
of the province to Malik Yak Lakkhi, a Hindu-born slave-officer of 
Alauddin Khalji, who had been barid-i mamulik (central intelligence 
officer) for several years. Yak Lakkhi rebelled, took the title of 
‘Shamsuddin' and struck his own coins-3 He constructed a wooden 
fort ( kath-garh ) outside Devagiri, but instead of preparing for a 
struggle, he devoted himself to wine and music. On hearing this news, 
Mubarak ‘curled upon himself like a dragon’ for two days; on the 
third day he ordered Khusrau Khan to suppress the Devagiri revolt 
and then proceed against Maabar. Five of the highest officers were 
ordered to accompany him—Talbagha, son of Yaghda, Shadi Satila, 
Qutlugh amir-i shikar, Tajul Mulk, and last, but not least, Khwaja 
Ilaji, the minister of war. Khusrau had no difficulty at Devagiri. 
When he reached Ghati Sagun, three of the highest officers at Deva¬ 
giri, Talbagha of Nagaur, Nasiruddin and Shams Malik, wrote to him 
that ‘though captives in the hands of a fool, they were loyal to the 
Sultan and would join him in due course’. Finally, one Imran drew 
up his forces two farsangs from Devagiri, captured Yak Lakkhi and 

21 Barani, 294-95. 

22 Isaini, 355-02; Barani, 397-401. 

23 Dr, K. S. Lai, Khaljis (331-32) refers to ‘a couple of billon coins struck in 
a.h. 718 in the name of one Shamsuddin Mahmud Shah/ They are probably the 
coins of Yak Lakkhi. 
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Handed him over to tlie imperial army. When Yak Lakklii reached 
)elhi, the Sultan ordered his ears and nose to be cut off while all his 
jchief supporters were put to death. Nevertheless, Yak Lakkhi was 
[later on appointed governor of Samana. The governorship of Deva- 
[ giri was assigned to Ainul Mulk Multani, the otfice of ishraf (revenue 
and accounts) of Devagiri was assigned to Tajul Mulk, one of the 
sons of Ala Dabir, and Mujiruddin Abu Raja was appointed deputy 
governor. People were surprised that Mubarak could make such 
excellent appointments. These experienced officers soon put the pro¬ 
vince in order. 

Khusrau Khan could achieve nothing in Maabar. According to 
Barani, the two rais of Maabar fled from their two cities, leaving 
only a few elephants for Khusrau Khan to capture. The Mubarak 
Shahid says that Khusrau Khan captured Mutli (Motupilla) where he 
got twenty-six elephants and a diamond weighing six dirhams. Isami 
says that when Khusrau Khan attacked Patau, 25 a town to which the 
poet Khusrau has also referred, every one fled away except a very 
rich Muslim merchant, Siraj Taqi. Khusrau appropriated Taqi’s 
wealth and decided to marry his daughter; the unfortunate merchant 
took poison and died to avoid seeing his daughter disgraced. All our 
authorities are agreed that the movements of the imperial army were 
paralyzed by the monsoon. But they were even more paralyzed by 
the tension between Khusrau, on the one hand, and the officers who 
had the real command of the army, on the other. Khusrau’s attempt 
seems to have been to escape from Mubarak’s clutches somehow— 
by flying across to an island or capturing a fort. 

In retrospect it is easy to say that in view of Mubarak’s incurable 
obsession for Khusrau, the great officers should have connived at 
Khusrau’s escaping out of the imperial dominions on his own res¬ 
ponsibility. But they took a different, and fatal, view of their res¬ 
ponsibilities. They kept a close watch on Khusrau Khan and ultimate¬ 
ly ordered him to return to Delhi. Their hope was that the Sultan 
would punish Khusrau and reward them for their loyalty. But 
Mubarak w as only too anxious to see Khusrau again. From Devagiri 
Khusrau, at the Sultan’s order, was carried to Delhi in seven or eight 
days by relays of carriers, and this gave him two or three months for- 
poisoning the mind of the Sultan against the great officers. Decades 
later Ziyauddin Barani had no hesitation in recording the following 
conjecture, for which he could have had no evidence: ‘This rebel- 


24 Mubarak Shahi , 85. 

25 Dr. K. S. Lai (Khaljis) identifies the ‘Fatan of the Muslim historians*, lying 
near Motupilla on the mouth of the Krishna, with Masaulipatam. 
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wretch at the time of coition, which is a wonderful condition, 
complained to the Sultan against the maliks/ 26 The Sultan had des¬ 
patched him as their commander and they had sent him back as a 
prisoner. 

When the army returned to Delhi, Malik Tamar and Malik 
Talbagha Yaghda, who had taken the lead in the affair, brought 
charges against Khusrau Khan and produced witnesses to prove their 
charges. Bui the Sultan's mind was made up and he was not prepared 
to hear anything against Khusrau Khan. Malik Tamar was dismissed 
and prohibited from coming to the court while his kjta of Chaoderi 
was transferred to Khusrau Khau. Malik Talbagha Yaghda, who 
had been more bold in accusing Khusrau Khan, was beaten on 
the mouth, deprived of his office, iqtas and army and put hi prison. 
Persons who had given evidence against Khusrau were severely repri¬ 
manded and sent as prisoners to various cities. We are not told of 
the punishment meted out to the other officers; but this was a suffi¬ 
cient warning to all concerned. 27 ‘Wise men in the palace and the 
whole city clearly foresaw that the death of the Sultan was approach¬ 
ing/ All notables and officers of the empire, who had any business 
with the court, sought the protection of Khusrau Khan, whether they 
liked it or not. ‘The influence of Khusrau Khan was unchallenged 
and the negligence, ignorance and ill-temper of the Sultan had reach¬ 
ed such a pitch that no well-wisher of his had the courage to say a 
word. From time to time they saw the Sultans passion for Khusrau 
Khan increasing while Khiisraus moves for rebelling against the 
Sultan became more obvious. But owing to the Sultan's violence, 
injustice and insolence, they were all reduced to impotence/ 28 


THE SULTAN AND SHAIKH NIZAMUDDIN AULIYA 


29 


A little digression is necessary here. Among men then living no 
one was more respected both by the Hindus and the Musafinans, by 
the masses as well as the classes, than the mystic, Shaikh Nizamuddiu 
Auliya. The great Chishti Silsilah (Order) to which he belonged 
insisted that mystics should keep aloof from the kings and the rulers 
of the dav, arid he had sternly followed that principle. His life was 

26 Baram, 400. 

27 Both Talbagha Yaghda and Tamar were somehow won over by Khusrau Khan, 
for they fought for him against Malik Tughluq. Khwaja Haji, a pure military adminis¬ 
trator, who never embroiled himself in ‘high politics’ is not referred to by our 
authorities after this time. 

28 Ibid., 401. 

29 Siyand Auliya , 14th Nukta at the end of First Bab , on the Shaikh’s mother; 
Baram, 396. 
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simple; the great gifts that poured into his khanqah were immediately 
distributed among the poor. He was a stranger to all religious 
prejudices, and one of his senior disciples used to compose Hindi 
verses in praise of Lord Krishna, which soon came to be sung in the 
streets of Delhi. His chief characteristic, as he once said with refer¬ 
ence to another mystic, was the tutfs-i gira—the sympathetic and 
understanding mind that could immediately comprehend the piob- 
lems of his visitor and give him the advice he needed. Ilis great 
mission was to lead people to the path of virtue—worship of God and 
service of fellow-men. 

Alauddin Khalji respected the saint and saw no reason for 
quarrelling with him; after all the Sultan was also respected for 
qualities which no saint possesses and for services which no saint can 
render. But Mubarak’s attitude was different. Khizr Khan had only 
been a formal disciple of the Shaikh, and Amir Khusrau frankly tells 
ns that the prince was so given to pleasures that he totally forgot his 
spiritual master. But after Mubarak had put Khizr Khan to death, lie 
thought it his duty to quarrel with the Shaikh. But howto quarrel, 
with a man who was a perfect pacificist, who taught and practised 
tbe duty of forgiving enemies. Mubarak patronized one Sliaikhzada 
Jam, who had put himself up as a rival to Shaikh Nizamuddin, but it 
cut no ice. The Sultan then sent for Shaikh Ruknuddin from Multan 
and gave him a Unique privilege. Ii a petition was put in Shaikh 
Ruknuddin’s litter, it would be read and considered by the Sultan 
personally. Still the plan misfired, for the two Shaikhs would not 


The Sultan and the Shaikh came across each other on the 
siytjiim 30 of Shaikh Ziyauddin Rumi; Shaikh Nizamuddin saluted the 
Sultan, but Mubarak was too proud to acknowledge the salutation. 
The Sultan ordered his courtiers not to go to the Shaikh’s khanqah at 
Ghiyaspur. He also declared repeatedly that he would give a thou¬ 
sand tankas to any one who brought him the Shaikh’s head; but 
nobody was templed and the Shaikh was riot frightened. When the 
Jama Mosque, called Masjid-i Miri, constructed by the Sultan, had 
been completed, he sent a general order requiring all ulama and 
mystics to come there for their Friday prayers. The mosque nearest 
to my house has the greatest claims on me’, Shaikh Nizamuddin 
replied. Matters came to a head in the last month (Jamadi I 1 -0; 
9 June-8 July 1320) of Mubarak’s life. It was a custom in those days 
for all notables of Delhi, whether in government service or not, to go 
to the Sultan- and congratulate him on the beginning of the new 


30 The ceremony of reading the Quran on the third day after the burial. 
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lunar month. Shaikh Nizamuddin never went personally but used to 
send his servant-disciple, Iqbal, on his behalf. Mubarak declared that 
If the Shaikh did not come personally next month, he would compel 
the Shaikh to come .by an executive order. The Shaikh went and 
prayed at his mothers grave, but did nothing more. When the sun 
rose on the first day of the next lunar month, Mubarak had been 
murdered. 

M U 1\ D E H OF THE SUL T A N 31 

Khusrau Khan represented to the Sultan that while other maliks 
had their groups and followers, he had none. So the Sultan allowed 
him to enlist Baradus at Bahilwal 32 (near Mount Abu) and in the 
province of Gujarat. ‘Many Hindus, called Baradu’, the poet Khusrau 
says, joined him in order to take part in his rebellion /33 According 
to the Tughluq Nama about ten thousand Baradu horsemen, com¬ 
manded by their own rais and ranas, were enlisted. Khusrau Khan's 
next step was to find allies among the officers. The Sultan had 
quarrelled with Bahauddin Dabir about a woman and intended to 
kill him; so Bahauddin joined the conspiracy. Yusuf Sufi, Shaista son 
of Muhammad Qirrat Qiniar, and some officers of the same type were 
also won over. The Sultan went hunting to Sirsawah and the Baradu 
leaders wanted to kill him on the hunting-field, but Yusuf Sufi and 
his colleagues dissuaded them. In the open field they would all be 
slain by the army. Their wisest policy would be to kill the Sultan in 
the palace, to use the palace as a fort and to capture the nobles at 
Delhi. But this would only be possible if Khusrau obtained the keys 
of the gate-doors ( darha-i chak) and the Sultans permission to bring 
in the Baradus. Khusrau explained to the Sultan that as he was with 
him till late at night, he could not see his people; but if the keys 
(with the necessary permission) were given to his men, he could 
attend to the Sultan with ease of mind and see his people also. The 
Sultan ordered the keys of the small gates to be given to Khusrau s 
men. Thereafter three or four hundred Baradus began to assemble 
every night in the chambers of Malik Kafur on the ground floor, 
which had been assigned to Khusrau Khan. 

The great maliks were so afraid of Mubarak’s temper that none 
of them had the courage to suggest that he should arrest some of the 
Baradus, who used to assemble in the palace at night, and find out 
what they were planning. On 7 May 1320 (29 Jarnadi I a.h. 720), 

31 Barani, 481-508; Tughluq Naim, lines 297-384. 

32 Barani, 131. 

33 Tughluq Nama, line 337. 
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however, Qazi Ziyauddin, who had been a teacher of the Sultan and 
was in charge of the palace at night, took courage in both hands and 
suggested an investigation. The Sultan flared up in anger and dis¬ 
missed him with harsh replies. Just then Khusrau Khan happened to 
come in. The Sultan told him all that the Qazi had said. Barani has 
no hesitation in telling us that Khusrau won over the Sultans confi¬ 
dence by yielding once more to his passion. 

The remnants of Sultan Alauddins famous Hazar Sutun Palace— 
‘Palace of .a Thousand Columns—lie buried under two mounds of 
earth at Siri. It was a structure of three floors; and since the engineers 
of those days could only build a large flat roof by supporting a 
roof of flat stones on stone columns, the number of such columns 
must have been very large. The ground floor (the ‘ Hazar Sutun of 
Barani) consisted of offices of the various ministries and departments 
for the transaction of business which needed the Sultan’s personal 
supervision; there was probably a large courtyard and living rooms 
for the guards and the palace working staff at a good distance from 
the offices. Every arrangement had been made for security; the 
palace was not surrounded by a ditch, but the gates were strong. 
However, in every large gate there was a small door, to which Barani 
refers as dar~i chak, which could be opened after the large gate had 
been closed at sunset. The first floor (Baranis "Barn-i Hazar Sutun) 
consisted of the throne-room, the state rooms and the emperor’s 
living apartments. The second floor (Barani’s c Bala-i Barn-i Hazar 
Sutun)®* was meant for the Sultan’s haratn. It is impossible to give 
more details on the basis of surviving literature. 

When they struck the palace gong on the night of I Jamadi II 
720 (9 July 1320)35 to declare that the first quarter of the night had 
ended, the maliks and amirs, who were not on night-duty, departed 
from the palace, and Qazi Ziyaucldin left the Sultan with Khusrau Khan 
on the first floor and came down to the ground floor to supervise 
the palace-guard at night. At the same time Randhol, the maternal 

34 Bam-i Hazar Sutun means the roof of the Hazar Sutun, Bala-1 Barn-i Hazar 
Sutun means above the roof (or the second floor) of the Hazar Sutun. There were, 
obviously, no buildings on some roofs; the stone palace must have been hot; and it is 
impossible to sleep indoors during the Delhi summer. 

35 The dates of the murder of Mubarak Shah and the accession of Ghiyasuddin 
Tughluq have been given by Amir Khusrau in his Tughluq Nama. He could have 
hardly erred in a matter like this and would have been corrected by his friends had 
there been an error. The matter has been carefully discussed by the late Saiyyid 
Hashmi Faridabadi in his Urdu Introduction to the Tughluq Nama. I have followed 
Khusrau s dates. It appears that the monsoon had riot reached Delhi by 9 July that 
year. The Sultan and Khusrau seem to have been on an open roof, but could have 
looked over a wall at the courtyard below. 
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o£ Klrusrau Khan, entered the palace with a number of Baradus, 
hiding their daggers under the chadars; among them was one 
Jaharya, who had undertaken to kill the Sultan. Randhol extended 
his hand to offer a pan (betel) to the Qazi, but at the same time 
Jaharya struck him such a dagger-blow that he fell dead on the spot. 
There was inevitably some tumult and noise at the Qazi’s death; more 
Baradus entered the palace and Jaharya with some determined 
Baradus ran towards the staircase. The Sultan heard the tumult on 
the open roof of the first floor and asked Khusrau to see what it was; 
the latter pretended to look over the wall and said that the Sultans 
horses had broken loose and they were trying to catch them in the 
courtyard. While this conversation was going on, Jaharya entered the 
first floor of the palace with his lellow Baradus, and killed Ibrahim 
and Ishaq, the two special guards of the Sultan, with their daggers. 

The Sultan now realized that a rebellion had started; he put his 
feet in his slippers and ran towards the staircase leading to the 
fiaram on the second floor. But Khusrau also saw that if the Sultan 
reached the haram, the situation would become complicated; so he 
ran after the Sultan, caught hold of his long locks and wound them 
firmly round his hands. Unable to proceed further, the Sultan turned 
round on Khusrau Khan, knocked him down and sat on his breast. 
But try as he might, Khusrau Khan would not let go his locks. At 
tliat moment Jaharya arrived. Take care of me!’' Khusrau cried. 
Jaharya struck a blow of his axe ( patla ) at the Sultan’s chest, lifted 
him up by his locks and then, after throwing him on the ground, cut 
off his head. Many people were killed that night on all the three 
floors of the Hazar Sutun. The second floor, in particular, was so 
crowded with Baradus that the guards fled and hid themselves in 
various corners. The Baradus lighted oil-vessels with wicks ( diwats ) 
iu every corner. The headless trunk of Sultan Qutbuddin Mubarak 
was tin-own from the first floor to the courtyard below. It was easily 
recognized, and every one tried to fly away and save his life. But the 
palace-gates were in the hands of the Baradus. 

The Baradu palace revolution and its failure reveal the political 
forces at work in the Delhi sultanat. The next two months, therefore, 
deserve a careful objective study, 


IX. NASIRUDDIN KHUSRAU KHAN 


ACCESSION OF KHUSRAU KHAN 1 

The conspirators had not decided what they would do after mur¬ 
dering the Sultan. Khusrau Khan was probably correct in telling 
Ghiyasuddin Tughluq, in the short trial that was granted to him, 
that his original intention had been to put one of the royal princes on 
the throne, but that he was overriden by his advisers, who were sure 
that any prince of the royal family, who ascended the throne, would 
put him to death. The Baradus, though good at fighting, were un¬ 
educated and uncultured; since during the two months of Khusrau's 
power not even one of them was appointed to any government post, 
we have to conclude that they were illiterate. It was not possible for 
such a group to lay down the policy of the Delhi empire. At the 
time of Mubarak's murder, no Muslim seems to have been present. 
But Khusrau Khan's well-wishers among the Muslim officers must 
have been brought to the palace as soon as possible. Among those 
who were privy to the conspiracy Barani mentions Bahauddin Dabir, 
Shaista Khan son of Qirrat Qimar, Yusuf Sufi and others. Still we 
cannot definitely name the Muslim advisers of Khusrau Khan, who 

I Barani, 405.-25, Isa mi, 362-81: Tughluq Noma of Aiftfr Khusrau, 1-121; N. Wright, 
103-4. ; , " ' 

Of all the literature surviving to us for the two lunar months of Khusrau Khans 
reign, the Tughluq Noma is the most important. It was written at the order of 
Ghiyasuddin Tughluq Shah and was meant for presentation to him and to the literary 
world. But it has the faults of such works. The Hindus—Khokars, Meos and other 
Hindus in the army of Ghiyasuddin Tughluq—are noted, but not given credit for the 
services they rendered. Similarly, htore is no account of Khusrau Khans accession, or 
of the officers who accepted him as their Sultan on the day following the murder. The 
names of many of Khusrau s officers are, however, given in the course of the narrative 
and the Tughluq Narna gives us many details for which we should bo grateful. 
Unfortunately, this poem was never properly published during the middle ages and 
was beyond the reach of scholars till its publication by Saivyld Hashmi Faridalmdi on 
the basis of a text prepared by the late Maulana Rashid Ahmad of Aligarh in 1933. 
No medieval historian has used it. 

Isami made independent inquiries and could do justice to the Khokars; his 
accounts of battles are also clearer than Khusrau’s. 

Barani’s prejudices, unfortunately, make him most unreliable for these two months. 
He made no investigations and wrote from memory, and his one desire was to get his 
conclusions accepted by his readers. Ilis work is more abusive here than anywhere 
else. 
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‘e responsible for deciding that lie should ascend the throne. 2 3 But 
to secure Khusrau Khan’s accession two things were necessary—all 
princes of the royal house had to be killed or blinded, and all the high 
officers of the government then residing at Delhi had to be brought 
immediately to the first floor of the Hazar Sutun and induced by 
threats and promises to accept Khusrau as their Sultan. 

The Baradus burst into the royal haram on the second floor. Four 
sons of Alauddin Khalji had been killed by now but five were still 
alive—Farid Khan (15 years), Abu Bakr Khan (14 years), Bahaucldin 
Khan (8 years), Ali Khan (8 years) and Usman Khan (5 years). The 
Baradus did not know their way about die haram and they shouted 
that they wanted the princes so that they may place one of them on 
the throne and appoint others as governors of provinces. No one was 
deceived; still the mothers of the princes had to surrender their child¬ 
ren. Farid and Abu Bakr were allowed two genuflection of prayer 
before they were beheaded; the other three princes were blinded and 
sent to the Red Palace ( Qasr-i Lai). The poet has given a detailed 
description of the tragic scene. The two princes seem to have met 
their end bravely. Among the princesses who were killed that night 
was Jhatyapali, daughter of Rama Deva, and the mother of Mubarak 
Shall. What havoc die Baradus wrought in the royal haram is better 
left to the imagination. According to Ferishta, Malik Nusrat, a son of 
AlauddiiTs sister, who had withdrawn from the world and had been 
living as a durwesh for years, was also put to death. 13 

The second plan of the conspirators, which had to be carried out 
simultaneously, was to bring the great nobles, who were then in 
Delhi, to the state-rooms on the first floor during the night and to get 
them to accept Khusrau Khan as their next ruler. The gates were 
thrown open; the whole palace was lighted with oil-lamps ( diwats ) 
and torches, and one by one the great nobles were persuaded, or 
compelled, to come. 4 The discussions during the night are not 
recorded, but by sunrise Khusrau Khan was accepted by all present 
and ascended the throne with the title of 'Sultan NasiruddiiT. During 

2 The Tttghluq Nama (line 356) lays the responsibility on ‘Sufi and some Baradus’. 
But the Baradus had not the brains required and Yusuf Sufi would not have taken the 
risk of going it alone. 

3 Ferishta, 128. 

4 Barani refers to the following, among others , as having been brought to the first 
floor of the palace at midnight—Ainul Mulk Multani, Wahiduddin Quraishi, Bahaud- 
din Dabir and the sons pf Malik Qara Beg. lie says that they were kept as ‘hostages*. 
Barani is not correct in stating that Ainul Mulk had nothing to do with Khusrau Khan; 
they had worked together on many occasions. When Khusrau Khan inarched to 
Devagiri against Malik Yak Lakkhi, Ainul Mulk had gone with him. 




ACCESSION OF KHUSRAU KHAN 

4hS?iiext two lunar months 5 6 his Khutba was read in all the mosques of 
the empire and coins were minted in his name. The desire of his 
supporters was that he should be considered a normal Muslim king. 
The audiences in the mosques raised no objection. 

A careful examination of the originals shows that the following 
officers, most of whom had worked under the great Alauddin, con¬ 
sented to join Khusrau Khan's government—(1) Tajul Mulk Malik 
Wahiduddin Quraishi was reappointed wazir;* 5 (2) Malik Ainul Mulk 
Multani was given the title of Alimul Mulk, apparently in recogni¬ 
tion of his scholarship; (3-5) the offices of the late Malik Qara Beg 
were given to his sons; in his list of the officers of Sultan Qutbuddin, 
Barani refers to three sons of Qara Beg—Malik Hasan, the eldest, 
Malik Husain, the second, and Malik Badruddin Abu Bakr, the 
youngest; (6) Malik Fakhruddin Jauna (son of Malik Tughluq) was 
appointed akkur-hek; (7) Shaista Khan, son of Muhammad Qlrrat 
Qirnar, was appointed minister of war; 7 (8) Yusuf Sufi was given the 
title of Sufi Khan: he was a counsellor but his post is not mentioned; 
(9) Malik Tamar, governor of Chanderi; (10) Kamaluddin Sufi; 
(11) Kafur Muhrdar , arnir-i ha jib; (12) Shihah, naib-i amir4 hajih; 
(13) Tigin, governor of Awadh; (14) Bahauddin Dabir was reappoint¬ 
ed to the post of minister of the secretariat, which he had obtained 
from Alauddin with the title of Azamul Mulk; (15) Sumbul Hatim 
Khan; (16) Malik Yak Lakkhi Qadr Khan (different from the Yak 
Lakkhi, who had rebelled as governor of Devagiri and was now 
governor of Samana); (17) Ambar Bughra Khan; (18) Talbagha, son 
of Yaghda; (19) Talbagha Nagauri; (20) Saif Chaush; (21) Malik 
Qabul, who had been appointed shuhna-i manda by Sultan Alauddin; 
(22-23) Ahmad Avaz, kotwal of Siri and his son, Muhammad Ayaz. 
Two or three other Muslim names are given bv Isami in passing 

5 Isami says that Khusrau Khan reigned for ‘two or three months’, Barani says that 
Malik Fakhruddin Jauna fled from Delhi after Khusrau Khan had reigned for two 
months and a half. Amir Khusrau, who could not have been incorrect on a matter 
like this, says that Mubarak Shah was murdered on the first night of Jamadi II 720 
(9 July 1320). He also gives Saturday, Sha‘han I 720 (6 September 1320) as the date 
of Tughluq Shah’s accession. (Tughluq Nairn, lines 345-46, and 2565-3599). The mat¬ 
ter is clarified by the late Mr. Hashmi in his Introduction to the Tughluq Nama 
(18-19). It is not possible to find out the exact date of Jauna’s flight from Delhi. 

6 Wahiduddin Quraishi, about whom Barani thought so highly, is not referred to 
by our authorities again. He either died or resigned, for we find Ainul Mulk acting as 
wazir later. 

7 The ministry of war had for long been held by Sirajuddin Khwaja Haji, often 
referred to as Shah Nawh (Writer during the Night). He was probably dead. Khwaja 
Haji, on principle, never meddled with ‘high politics’ and had worked as a loyal 
subordinate of Malik Kafur as well as Khusrau Khan. 
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any reference to their antecedents or their posts. 8 

No Baradu—and probably no Hindu—was appointed to any 
regular government post. KJiusrau Khan's younger brother, Husam- 
udcliri, the apostate, was given the title of Khan-i Khanan. The 
Baradus could only be rewarded with titles, cash grants and com¬ 
mands over the Baradu horse and foot with the titles of rais and 
ranas. Amir Khusrau says that Khusrau Khan had three or four 
uncles. One of them, Randhol, was given the title of Rai Rayan. The 
other two—probably Nag and Kajb Brahma—had to be content with 
the highest commands in the Baradu contingent. Jaharya, the 
murderer of the late Sultan, was dressed in pearls and diamonds. 

The Baradu insurrection is important because it brought about a 
crisis in the empire of Delhi during the period of its greatest strength. 
But it was a crisis in the role of the monarchy; it was not a crisis in 
the role of Islam or of Hinduism or in Hindu-Muslim relations. The 
primary question was: Would conspirators who had succeeded in 
bringing about a palace revolution succeed in dominating the 
empire? The great and small officers of the empire were so accustom¬ 
ed to obeying the central authority, on which their own salaries and 
status depended, that their first instinct was to reconcile themselves 
to all that had happened and to accept the new Sultan. 

Since Ziyauddin Baranfs interpretation of the Baradu revolution as 
a Hindu-Muslim conflict has been the only view before the students 
of history till the publication of Isami and the Tughluq Nanuu it is 
necessary at first to remove the errors Barani has created through his 
overheated imagination. His statements may be put in two para¬ 
graphs. 

‘At the time of his accession, Khusrau Khan ordered some slaves 
of Sultan Qutbuddin, who were closely allied to the late Sultan and 
had become great amirs, to be arrested and put to death. In the 
course of the day some of them were killed in their houses while 
others were brought to the palace, taken to a corner and beheaded. 
The wife and child of Qazi Ziyauddin had fled away in the early part 
of the night, but his house with all that it contained was given to 
Randhol... Khusrau Khan married the wife of Sultan Qutbuddin. 9 

8 This list has been prepared from references in Barani, Isami and the Tughluq 
Nama. 

9 Since a Muslim widow cannot many till four menses have passed after her 
husband's death, this marriage was declared invalid and those who had taken part in 
it were punished by Tughluq Shah. 

According to Ferishta (128), Khusrau Khan gave a daughter of Sultan AlamUlin in 
marriage.to his brother, Husamuddin Khan-i Khanan. 



ACCESSION OF KHUSRAU KHAN 

.VrTtli&^aradus with their stinking breaths and stinking armpits 
had a free run of the royal haram / Such misfortunes were inevitable 
in a palace revolution. But what Barani goes on to state further has 
to be rejected, because it contradicts both reason and evidence. 

‘Five or six days after die accession, the worship of idols began in 
the palace... The Baradus having become supreme obtained the 
houses of the great Alai and Qutbi amirs with all that they con¬ 
tained, and possessed themselves of their Muslim women and 
slave-girls. The flames of oppression went up to the sky. Further, 
since the Baradus and the Hindus were supreme, they used the 
Quran as their seats and placed idols in the arches and worshipped 
them. Owing to the accession of Khusrau Khan and the supre¬ 
macy of the Baradus and die Hindus, the ways of infidelity 
became stronger day by day. Khusrau Khans desire was that 
Baradus and Hindus should become powerful and collect round 
him in great numbers... The Hindus of the whole empire rejoic¬ 
ed and hoped that Delhi would become Hindu again and that the 
Musalmans would be suppressed and grow weak/* 0 

We are here face to face with three pure figments of Baranis 
imagination. First , apart from the house of Qazi Ziyauddin, the house 
of no Qutbi or Alai noble was plundered; Barani gives no instance 
and he could have given none, for they were all appointed to govern¬ 
ment posts under the new regime. Secondly , since Khusrau s desire 
was to be accepted as a normal Muslim monarch of Delin', with the 
coins and the Khutba in his name, he could hardly have made his 
palace a centre of idol-worship where the Quran was insulted. His 
Baradus could give him no advice on matters of state and he had to 
depend entirely on his chosen Muslim advisers. Thirdly , here as 
elsewhere. Barani confuses a very small group of Hindus, the 
Baradus, with the whole Hindu community. The great Hindu com¬ 
munity remained neutral. Hindus who were in military service fought 
under the officers they were accustomed to obey; the Tughlttq Nama 
states that they formed about half of the total army. 

Khusrau Khan is not said to have appealed to any Hindu group 
except the Baradus, and his appeal, if made, would not have been 
heard. He did not order the enlistment of new Hindu soldiers as this 
was not necessary. As for "Delhi becoming Hindu again, Khusrau had 
made this quite impossible by entrusting the highest posts of the 
empire to men of the old regime. The great rais of Rajputana, and even 

10 Barani, 410-12. The abuses Barani showers on Khusrau Khan have not been 
translated as they are merely repetitions. 
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the minor Hindu chiefs within the empire, saw no reason for taking 
any notice of Khusrau Khan and the Baradus; it was not their affair. 
Since Tughluq Shah at the time of his accession decided to.forgive 
all the nobles who had fought against him, like the Prophet after the 
conquest of Mecca, 1 ! Amir Khusrau does not give us an account of 
them, unless necessary; but he does not hesitate to give a correct 
description of the attitude of the officers of the empire after the 
government of Khusrau Khan had been formed. ‘All the military 
commanders in the east and the west (of the empire) decided to obey 
instead of fighting. The Turks did not raise their Turkish spears; the 
Hindu officers did not attack the Hindus. All the nobles of the battle¬ 
fields were lazy and without energy; and they remained quiet like the 
goat before the butcher. In the provinces of the empire also the amirs 
girded up their loins in obedience.’ 12 

The enterprise failed primarily because Khusrau Khan was not 
equal to his task. He seems to have lost the capacity of thinking for 
himself and just followed the advice of his counsellors. He was young 
with no real experience of war or administration. His advisers also 
were not chosen properly from among the high officers available. They 
had not the brains that could be depended upon for guiding an 
empire; and they crumbled before what would not have been even 
a minor shock to Alauddin Khalji. 

' The only officer who refused to acknowledge the new regime was 
Ghazi Malik Tughluq, governor of Dipalpur. But the poet describes 
him as reflecting: ‘There are two hundred thousand swordsmen, 
compact as the clouds, in army-registers at Delhi. How can one dis¬ 
trict, Dipalpur, and the army of one amir accomplish this enterprise, 
even if you yourself are a Rustam? How can my force attack the army 
of Delhi? IIow can the wind take its dust to the sky? I have but little 
strength and my burden is great. How will I be able to cany it?T3 
Weighed down by these reflections, Tughluq took no positive steps. 

BEGINNING OF THE STRUGGLE 

The ice was, however, broken by Tughluq’s brilliant son, Fakhr- 
uddin Jauna, who had been closely observing the regime as one of 
its highest officers and who did not like the shape of things at Delhi. 
He called a confidential meeting of his friends at night; they advised 
him to contact his father as the regime at Delhi was too strong to be 
challenged. Ali Yaghdi, the messenger, came back with the reply 

11 Tughluq Hama, 136, line 2621. 

12 Ibid., 37, lines 687-90. 

13 Ibid., 71, lines 1335-38. 
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ui«u j- ughluq wanted him to come to Dipalpur with the son of Bahrain 
Aiba, the governor of TJchch, as soon as possible. So early one after¬ 
noon (according to Barani) he and Aiba's son with some horses, slaves 
and servants took the road to Dipalpur. The news was not brought to 
Khusrau Khan till sunset, and Shaista Khan, the minister of war, who 
was sent in pursuit was not able to catch them. 14 Dipalpur is some 
two hundred miles from Delhi; the river Sirsati (Saraswati) divides 
the two districts and by the side of the river is the town and fort of 
Sirsa (also written as Sarsati). Tughluq had sent one of his officeis, 
Muhammad Sartiah, to take possession of Sirsa and to protect Jauna. 
This route, Saraswati to Delhi, was the scene of the future struggle. 
The rest of the empire remained undisturbed. 

Father and son consulted together and decided to fight. But the 
first problem was to find allies. Five identical letters in identical terms 
were sent to five neighbouring officers; their reactions showed how 
deep was the fear and respect of the central authority, which Alaud- 
dinls_rggime had inculcated. (1) Bahrain, son of Aiba, came with ms 
-"army ^soon^rlecould and joined Tughluq for whatever the future 
may have in store. But he was the only neighbouring officer who 
fought along with Tughluq. (2) Mughlati, governor of Multan, was 
furious at Tughluq’s letter. Dipalpur, lie claimed, was only a de¬ 
pendency of Multan. ‘It is not my business to challenge the higher 
authorities, specially since my army is not with me.’ Bahrain Siraj a 
friend of Tughluq,' incited the army against Mughlati, who fled lor 
his life, but fell into a canal which Tughluq had built when he was 
governor of Multan, and his head was cut off by a son of Bahrain 
Siraj. Tughluq seems to have received no aid from Multan, but had 
now no fear of an attack from that quarter, (o) Malik Yak Lakkhi, 
governor of Samaria, a Hindu slave who had been favoured and 
promoted bv Alauddin, may have owed his rehabilitation after 
rebelling at Devagiri to Khusrau Khan’s influence. He sent Tughluq’s 
letter to Khusrau Khan and immediately marched with his army 
against Dipalpur. But he was defeated and fled back to Samana. He 
was planning to join Khusrau Khan at Delhi, but was killed by the 
irate citizens before he could start. (4) Muhammad Shah Lur, the 
governor of Sind, was being besieged by his officers at Siwistan 
when Tughluq’s letter reached him. He was able to make peace with 
his officers so that he may join forces with Tughluq. But either the 
distance was too great or’ his movements were too slow, for he only 
reached Delhi after Tughluq Shah had ascended the throne. True to 

14 The Tugldtiq Kama (lines 803 and 804) says that no one from the great army 
of Delhi had the courage to pursue Jauna. But Barani seems to he more reliable here. 
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publicly declared policy, the new Sultan expressed no anger and 
appointed Muhammad Shah governor of Ajmer. (5) Hushang, son of 
Kamaluddin Gurg, was governor of Jalor. He promised to come but 
took care to reach after the decisive battle. He was sent back to Jalor. 

A special letter, carefully drafted, was sent to Ainul Mulk Multani, 
who was now the chief wazir. He showed the letter to Khusrau Khan 
in order to win his confidence. Tughluq had probably expected this, 
for his next move was to send a verbal message. Ainul Mulk’s confi¬ 
dential reply was this time clear. He was a highly educated man and 
would brook no theological or communalistic nonsense. ‘My ancestors’, 
he said, “have been Musalmans for ten generations’, probably hinting 
at the fact that Tughluq, whom he knew intimately, could not pro¬ 
duce an equally long Muslim paternity. He would not take sides, but 
when Tughluq’s banners appeared near Delhi, he would withdraw. 
If Tughluq won the battle, he would be equally prepared to serve the 
new Sultan or to be put to death, as the new Sultan may decide. 

Tughluq’s claim was that he wanted to fight for the glory of 
Islam, loyalty to the family of Alauddin Khalji and the punishment of 
the criminals at Delhi. So far as his fellow-officers were concerned, 
these slogans fell on deaf ears. But help came from a different quar¬ 
ter. In four curious lines 13 Amir Khusrau asserts that the army of 
fughluq, though small, consisted of warriors from races of the 
northern climes, who had often fought with him against the Tatars, 
and he proceeds to enumerate them as follows: ‘Ghizz, Turks, 
Mongols, Rumis (Greeks), Russians (Rusi), Tajiks and Khurasanis, 
people of pure birth and not racial mixtures.’ But in the two battles 
that followed, he mentions only one Mongol officer. These races are 
an official disguise for the two Hindu groups that really joined Tughluq 
in the enterprise—the Khokars led by their prince, the pious-footed’ 
Sahij Rai, and their chiefs, Gul Chandra and Niju, and the Mewatis 
or Meos. Since Tughluq was fighting for the glory of Islam, he had 
no hesitation in enrolling Hindus; also by now his name, for the 
warrior-races of the Punjab, had become synonymous with victory. He 
had an intimate knowledge of their chiefs and they gave him the 
assistance which the officers of the empire had denied. Apart from 
these chiefs and Bahram Aiba, Tughluq had no alternative but to 
entrust most of his highest commands to members of his own family. 
Just then a caraivan carrying the tribute of Sind to Delhi along with 
a number of horses was captured by Tughluq’s officers, and he 


15 Ibid., line 1095-99. The achievements of the Khokar chiefs are related by 
Isami. 
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Uy distributed the treasure among his soldiers to equip them 
for the coming struggle. 


BATTLE OF SARASWATI 


When Fakhmddin Jauna deserted him, Khusrau Khan felt that 
one of the four pillars of his throne was broken and that the whole 
structure was threatened. As usual, he consulted his advisers, and in 
consonance with their opinion he put to death the three blinded sons 
of Sultan Alauddin—Bahauddin, Ali and Usman—who had been kept 
as prisoners in the Red Palace. He then despatched an army of forty 
thousand horsemen under Khan-i Khanan, but the real military 
charge was given to Malik Qutlugh arnir-i shikar. It is difficult to find 
die spot where the battle of Saraswati, as Isami calls it, was fought. 

The army of Delhi by-passed the fort of Sirsa, which was held by 
Muhammad Sartiah on behalf of Tughluq. The Dipalpur army with 
Jauna and the Fish-banner in the van passed the village of Alapur 
and the tank of Bhat. Then, if the Tughluq Norm is to be believed, 
the army of Delhi, owing to some stupid miscalculation, was made to 
march ten karohs through the wilderness during the night, and the 
soldiers, thirsty, tired and covered with dust, came face to face with 
the enemy next morning and had no alternative but to fight. 10 The 
two armies rapidly arranged themselves in the formal medieval order. 
In the Delhi army Khan-i Khanan, with the canopy, stationed him¬ 
self in the centre; Qutlugh led the van, Talbagha Yaghda commanded 
the left wing and Kajb Brahma and Nag with their Baraclu followers 
formed the right wing. ‘The Hindu and Muslim columns were sepa¬ 
rated; the Hindu horsemen were led by Hindu rawats .’ 17 In the Dipal¬ 
pur army Tughluq took his place in the centre; Jauna was stationed 
in front of him, and die Khokars, who formed the van were led by 
their chiefs, Gul Chandra, Niju and their followers. The left wing 
was commanded by Bahram Aiba and the right wing by Asaduddin 
and Bahauddin, two nephew's of Tughluq. 

According to Isami, the Khokar attack on the Delhi front ranks 
was so severe that they were broken and fled to the centre. Qutlugh s 
horse was shot under him; he fell down and shouted to the Khokars, 
who had surrounded him, that he was a great officer and must be 
taken to Tughluq. But they paid no heed to what he said and cut off 
his head. When the ranks in front of Khan-i Khanan fled towards the 
centre, Khan-i Khanan, who had rarely led an anny, decided on 
flight. The Khokars were surprised at their easy victory. Gul 


16 Ibul, lines 1756-62. 

17 Ibid., line 1777. 
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Gjfehidra drove his charger straight at the Khan-i Khanans chair- 
bearer, slew him, and brought the chatr and placed it on Tughluq s 
head, thereby anticipating and forestalling the decision of the great 
nobles at Delhi. Tughluq thus received his first symbol of royalty 
from the hands of a Khokar chief. 18 The Baradus seem to have done 
no fighting. Khan-i Klxanan left everything on the battle-field to the 
enemy and fled away with three other khans—-Yusuf Khan, Shaista 
Khan and Qadr Khan. Tughluq felt sorry for the end of Qutlugh, but 
when Malik Tamar was brought to him from among the wounded, he 
looked to his proper treatment; The Muslim captives from the defeat¬ 
ed army were insulted by Tughluqs soldiers but he forgave them 
when they were brought before him. 

After seeing to the collection of the spoils and rearranging his 
army, Tughluq moved from the battle-field to Delhi. The Tughluq 
Naina notes the following stages of his march: Hansi, Madina (a vil¬ 
lage north of Rohtak), Rohtak, Mandoti, Palam (the present inter¬ 
national air-port), the hillock of Kosambar and the plain of Lahrawat. 
Here, with the Jumna behind him and Delhi in front of him, he 
encamped for battle. Tughluq, we are told, saw sternly to the mainte¬ 
nance of order in the territory that came under his control, and he 
refused the sum of six lakhs of tankas , which his officers had extracted 
fram a carawan of innocent corn-merchants. But there was grooving 
disorder in the territories of Khusrau Khan. 

BATTLE OF LAHltAWAT 

When the defeated army returned to Delhi, Khusrau Khan after 
some hesitation asked his officers for their advice. The suggestion that 
peace should be sought with Malik Tughluq by surrendering to him 
all territory east of Palam was dropped, as it would not be acceptable 
to the victorious general, and Khusrau Khan was advised to behave 
like a king and fight; they also suggested that the enormous treasure 
at Delhi should be distributed to win over the loyalty of the men and 
their officers. ‘It is not possible to describe the way in which the 
whole treasury was plundered. The khans, maliks and other officers 
took away not lakhs but crores of tankas... Though the Musalmans 
got a lot, yet the Hindus got twice as much... Still to distribute 
treasures from fear of the enemy is ruinous to one’s prestige; he who 
gives does not gain any reputation, and he who gets feels himself 

18 Isami, 370-73. Amir Khusrau says that "the army of Delhi was routed in one 
attack’, but he was unfortunately not in a position to acknowledge frankly (as Isami 
does) that it was the Khokars who won the battle of Saraswati for Malik Tiighlucj 
and ‘the glory of Islam’. 
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under no obligation.’ 19 Barani says that, apart from special in arris, 
every soldier got two and a half years’ salary; all records of demand, 
and expenditure were burnt. 

Khusrau Khan with his army came out of the Siri Palace and 
encamped before the Hauz-i Khas, which some authorities have 
referred to as the Hauz-i Alai. The Tughluq Natna thus describes this 
mixed army. It was half-Muslim ancl half-Hindu, mixed together 
like black and white clouds. The Musalmans in the service of the 
Hindus were as friendly to them as their own shadows; they were as 
closely bound to the Hindus as the charity of the Musalmans is 
bound up with their sins. 20 The army was so full of Hindus and 
Musalmans that both Hindus and Musalmans were surprised. 21 
Unfortunately, both military capacity and statesmanship were wanting 
to unify these two groups into a proper army and a proper state. 

Khusrau Khan spent the night before Friday in preparing for the 
battle. A small ditch had been dug in front of his camp and a mud- 
wall constructed behind it. His soldiers were cramped for space. 
Ainul Mulk fled to Ujjain and Dhar in the course of the night but 
Khusrau Khan did not come to know of this till the next morning. 

On Friday, when the sun was a spear high, Khusrau Khan launch¬ 
ed his attack on Tughluq’s camp. 

The Tughluq Nama gives the position of Kliusrau’s officers, which 
is worth considering. Right wing —Yusuf Sufi Khan; Kamaluddin Sufi; 
Shaista Khan, son of Qirrat Qimar; Kafur Muhrdar ; Shihab naih-i 
barbek; Qaisar khas hajib ; Ambar Bughra Khan; Tigin, governor of 
Awadh; Bahauddin Dabir. Left wing— All die Baradus led by Ran- 
dhol Rai Rayan, Nag, Kajb Brahma and Maldeva; Sumbul Ilatim 
Khan amir-i hajib; officers of all the diwans, including the minishy of 
war; Talbagha Yaghda. ‘It is impossible to enumerate the amirs who 
had been recently created... The ten thousand Baradu horsemen, 
with their ranas and rais, were stationed round the elephants.’ 22 The 
Hindu contingents had adopted for their standards the tails of cows 
widi hog’s teeth tied to them. Tughluq, as usual, had ordered 
peacock feathers to be tied to the Fish-standards of die empire. The 
pass-word for Tughluq’s army was Quia. The Musalmans on both 
sides seem, to have cried ‘Allah-o Akbar! while the Hindus on both 
sides cried ‘Narayanl’ 

19 Tughluq Kama, lines 2190-93, 2196, 2167-68. 

20 Referring, apparently, to the fact that Muslim theology in some cases prescribes 
charity as a means for washing off sins. 

21 Ibid., lines 2289, 2140-49. 

22 Ibid., lines 2267-69, 2272. 
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Tughluq did not wish to fight that morning, but Khusrau 
attack left him no alternative. According to Isami, Tughluq stationed 
himself in the centre. All Haidar and Sahij Rai (a Khokar chief) 
stood behind Tughluq. Gul Chandra with all the Khokars led the 
van. Tire right wing was commanded by Fakhruddin Jauna, Shaghuri 
Shihab and Shadi Dawar. The left wing was assigned to Bahauddin 
(son of Tughluq’s sister), Bahrain Aiba, Yusuf shuhna-i pil, Nur- 
mand (an Afghan), Kari (a Mongol New Muslim) and Asaduddin 
(son of Tughluq’s brother, Sipahdar Dawar). 

Barani’s account of the battle is not worth considering. Amir 
Khusrau and Isami both agree in stating that Khusrau Khan’s attack 
was so fierce that not more than three hundred men were left with 
Tughluq. The Baradu chiefs, Randhol and Kajb Brahma, attacked 
Malik Jauna’s contingent in front of them so fiercely that he moved 
towards Shaghuri Shihab, and the Baradus rushed forward through 
the space thus opened for them. Asaduddin moved from Tughluq’s 
left to the centre of the conflict, but Bughra Khan and Talbagha 
also moved forward to oppose him, and it seemed that the army of 
Tughluq was being defeated. Seeing the enemy columns dispersing 
and only a few men left who still kept their position, Khusrau ordered 
Shaista Khan to attack the enemy’s baggage. Shaista cut the ropes of 
Tughluq’s pavilion and shouted that Tughluq had run back to his 
own territory. At the same time Khusrau’s victorious soldiers took to 
plundering the baggage of the enemy. It was a fatal error, for one of 
the canons of medieval warfare was to insist on the stern mainte¬ 
nance of discipline when the hour of victory was near. 

In that terrible crisis Tughluq’s nerves did not fail him. He called 
his highest officers together; still the men round him did not exceed 
five hundred. His advantage was that the enemy soldiers were in 
utter disorder, every one plundering what he could. Tughluq decided 
that the critical point was the position of Khusrau Khan; if that was 
gained, the battle, which had been nearly lost, could yet be won. So 
he sent the Khokar chief, Gul Chandra, to attack Khusrau Khan 
from the rear while he attacked him fr.om the front. This double 
attack made it clear to Khusrau Khan that his own life was in danger, 
whatever may happen to the rest of the army; and being quite in¬ 
experienced in the handling of large bodies of fighting men, lie decid¬ 
ed to fly for dear life. This settled the fate of the battle; seeing their 
chief no more in his place, Khusrau’s soldiers also took to flight. Gul 
Chandra slew Khusrau’s chatr-bearer and put the chair over the head 
of Tughluq once more. When Tughluq thought he had won the 
battle, a hostile army with elephants, half visible and half invisible, 
was seen in a depression. Isami says that it was a part of Khusrau’s 
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pefi -wjfeg, led by Sumbul Hatim Khan, which had still remained ir 
Sts position, but according to the Tughluq Nama Sufi Khan and Kafur 
Muhrdar were also there. Like all sections of the Delhi army, it had 
both Muslim and Hindu soldiers, but the latter predominated. 
Tughluq at first overestimated its strength but had no difficulty m 

Isami and Khusrau give us some idea of what befell the defeated 
soldiers. According to Isami, all Baradus, who had not fallen on the 
field of battle, were, according to the new Sultan’s orders, killed next 
day in the streets and lanes of Delhi. Whether the Baradus were a 
caste or a profession, this wholesale massacre seems to have extin¬ 
guished them. Khusrau says that the Musalmans of the victorious 
army seldom wielded their swords against the defeated Muslim sol¬ 
diers, but the Khokars, Afghans, Mongols and Meos observed no 
restraint. Even if the lives of the defeated Musalmans were to be 
considered as guaranteed, they could still be deprived of all they 
possessed. The real misfortune was for the (defeated, uon-Baradu) 
Hindu soldiers, who whether dead, wounded or alive, had no pro¬ 
tection.’^ Their money, horses and jewelry were seized, and the 
ranas and rawats, who had come to the battle wearing all their orna¬ 
ments, were the special object of plunder. Kbusrau, however, adds 
that the officers of Tughluq seldom took to plundcring.24 

Tughluq returned to his camp after the battle, and all the leading 
officers of Delhi came to pay him their homage. Among them was 
Muhammad Ayaz, who brought the keys of Siri on behalf of his 
father, Malik Ahmad Ayaz. Next morning (Saturday, 1 Sha ban 720) 
6 September 1320, with soldiers lining both sides of the streets, 
Tughluq started in full military procession for the llazar Stitun 
Palace. He alighted at the gate and, promising forgiveness for die 
past, made the maliks and amirs sit by his side. The throne was not 
occupied. 

The Tughluq Nama.has given us a summary of the discussion 
that followed and there are some sentences of it which the poet could 
not have composed on his own responsibility. Instead of claiming 
anything for his ancestors, which would not have deceived those pre¬ 
sent, Tughluq began with the blunt sentence. ‘I was a man of no 
consequence (a ward mard), subject to the heat and the cold of the 
sun and the moon. The late Sultan Jalaluddin Khalji raised me from 
a liumble post to a position near to himself and I guarded him sleep- 
lessly with my sword, sharp as a diamond.’ He then proceeded to give 

23 Ibid., Vine 2522. 

2 4 Ibid,, 128*32; Isami, 379*80. 
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Cohort account of his career. After Jalaluddin’s death, he was greatly 
depressed. But then the star of AlauddiiYs good fortune arose; he 
entered the service of Ulugh Khan and, after his death, he girded his 
loins in the service of Sultan Alauddin. "Whatever promotions I have 
received since then have been due to that great monarch/ 

Here the nobles intervened. Tughluq was ignoring his own merits, 
which had brought him promotions. When Hamira Deva of Rantham- 
bhor had sent out his garrison to fight, Ulugh Khan had put Tughluq 
in charge of the army and he had put two-thirds of the enemy to the 
sword. That day was the morning of your good fortune/ After re¬ 
counting his other victories, they referred to his success on the sea- 
coast over a tuman commanded by his name-sake, the Mongol 
Tughluq, and an equally large army of Rai Bombal; he had seized 
money from the Rai and imposed a tariff on sea-born merchandise. 
He had won eighteen victories before Mubarak's death and two more 
since then. ‘God has protected you for a great work; otherwise who 
could have survived so much bloodshed and slaughter.' He deserved 
the throne. 

Tughluq was still unwilling. My crown and throne are my bow 
and arrow/ He had been distressed at the way in which the Alai 
princes had been murdered. ‘The rebels had broken into the haram, 
taken some of the princesses for themselves, openly or secretly, and 
distributed others among the Hindus. Khan-i Khanan, the apostate, 
had raped many/ He had three objects in view— first, to revive Islam 
again; second, to seize the empire from this Hindu-born wretch and 
to give it to a surviving prince of the royal house; and third, to mete 
out condign punishments to the ungrateful wretches who had mur¬ 
dered the princes. If there is any survivor from the royal family, let 
him be proclaimed; if no survivor has been left, there are many cap¬ 
able maliks here. I love my Dipalpur... For me, my sword and the 
heads of the Mongols. You look after the crown and its wearer/ 

The nobles placed their foreheads on the ground. Tughluq’s 
acceptance would be unanimous, but his non-acceptance might 
entail a civil war. So after some more discussion, they brought for¬ 
ward their final and conclusive argument. ‘The work your hands 
have wrought has raised your prestige to the skies. If another man 
ascends the throne, we are sure he will keep a careful watch on you, 
and your courage being what it is, how will he be able to sleep in 
peace without fearing your spear? Under these conditions, whether 
he likes it or not, he will have (to remove you) like a thorn from his 
pillow/ They drew his attention to the fate of Abu Muslim Khura- 
sani, who had overthrown the Umayyads, placed the Abbasids on 
the throne and behaved like a loyal officer; nevertheless the Caliph 
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Abuia^ar Mansur ordered him to be killed, for he was too great to 
be a subject. The argument was unanswerable. Tughluq *ought for 
some time and then acceded to the wishes of the nobles. They look 
him by the hand, seated him on the throne and proclaimed him 

Sultan with the title of ‘Ghiyasuddm. 

It remains to note the fate of the two leading adventurers who 
had lost the game. They were deserted bv their closest friends who 
realized that being found in their company meant certain death. 
Khan-i Khanan sought refuge in an old womans hut but he* was ds- 
covered and Malik Jauna, who was sent to fetch him on g 

following the battle, carelessly used some words about his tatliei s 
merciful and forgiving temper. But there could be no question^ of 
merev for he had been guilty of both rapes and murders. Tughli jj 
ordered him to be paraded through all the streets of Delhi; he was 
then killed and his dead body was hung upside down from a tower. 

Khusrau Khan was also deserted by his Baradus. He seems to 
have gone to Tilpat and then returned to Delhi, where he tried to 
hide in a desolate garden—probably the garden of the mausoleum o 
his former master, Malik Shadi. He was discovered on the third day 
after the battle, and Malik Jauna (now Ulugh Khan), seeing Ins dis¬ 
tressing condition, again talked of mercy .29 On being brought before 
Tughluq Shah’s masnad (pillow), Khusrau kissed the ground, Why 
had he murdered Mubarak Shah? Khusrau Khans answer is thus 
summarized by the Tughluq Nairn: The facts are known to every 
one. If that which should not be done, had not been done to me, thei 
I too would not have done what I ought not to have done. He put 
the blame of everything else on his advisers; his own desire had been 
to place one of the royal princes on the throne; and later on, he 
wished to make peace with Tughluq Shah by ceding to him all terri¬ 
tory east of Palam. He went 011 to suggest his own punishment; he 
should be blinded and given a village to live in. But the Sultan said 
that he was bound by the principle of qasas— a life for a life and 
asked him to prepare his neck for the sharp sword. Then the execu¬ 
tioner, at the Sultan’s order, beheaded Khusrau Khan where Mubarak 
Shah had been beheaded, and threw his dead body to the courtyard 
below in the same manner. 


25 Ibid., lines 2820-21. 

26 Ibid., lines 2874-76. 

27 Ibid,, Une 2882. 
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I. SULTAN GHIYASUDDIN TUGIILUQ (1320-25) 

NAME AND ETHNIC ORIGIN 

Referring to Sultan Ghiyasuddin, Amir Khusrau observes in his 
Tughluq Ncima : 

'Thy name was Tughluq Ghazi, the revered one, 

The Mongol chief too at that time had the same name, Tughluq . 1 2 

It is unmistakably clear from this verse that Tughluq was the per¬ 
sonal name of the Sultan and not a tribal cognomen, as Sir Wolselev 
Haig has suggested. Afif confirms this when he says that Sultan 
Tughluq was the name of the first ruler of the dynasty and Sultan 
Muhammad that of the seconds Numismatic and epigraphic evi¬ 
dence also corroborates Amir Khusrau. Sultan Muhammad used to 
call himself son of Tughluq Shall; but Firuz Shah and his successors 
never used Tughluq as a surname. It is, nevertheless, convenient, 
though quite incorrect, to give the name of Tughluq to the whole 
dynasty. 

Considerable difference of opinion has existed among historians 
regarding the descent of Sultan Tughluq. Ibn-i Battuta writes on the 
authority of the famous Suhrawardi saint of Multan, Shaikh Ruknud- 
din Abul Fath, that Tughluq belonged to the Qarauna tribe of the 
Turks, who inhabited the hilly regions between Turkistan and Sind. 3 
Apart from the fact that Ibn-i Battuta's testimony is not confirmed by 
other writers of the period, the ethnic and etymological origin of the 
word Qarauna remains obscure and later writers, who have put 
different interpretations on it, have not been able to clarify the posi¬ 
tion. Marco Polo considered them people of mixed parentage, whose 

1 Tughluq Norm, 138. 

2 Afif, Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, 27. 

It is needless to speculate about the meaning of the word Tughluq because no 
earlier authority throws any light on it and Ferishta’s view that the word Is an Indian 
corruption of the Turkish term ‘Qutlugli is far from convincing. 

3 Rehla, II, 31. 
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fathers were Tatars and mothers were Indians. 4 5 6 Mak holds that 
Oarauna is connected with the Sanskrit Karana .which means mixed 
Se and is used for one whose father is a Kshattnya but whose 
mother is a Sudra P Ferishta, who made 

origin of the Tughluq*, was told that Glnyasuddins father, Malik 
Tughluq, was one of the Turkish slaves of Balkan and that his motliei 
was a woman of a local Jat family.« But this statement lacks confir- 

as a tribe fo^rg . 

snecial division in the Mongol army. 7 * Sultan Ghiyasuddm s being a 
Qarauna is, however, highly doubtful. In his speech beforehis acces¬ 
sion as reported by the contemporary authority of the Tughluq S ama 
of Amir Khusrau, Ghiyasuddin frankly admits, what all his audience 
knew, that he was a man of no importance (a,vara mard.) m bis: eariy 
career. Unless the king had said something to this effect, the poet 
could not have ventured to make this fact the basis of Ins speech. 
Efforts like those of Badr-i Chach to find a royal genealogyfo^the 
dynasty must, therefore, be dismissed as prompted by aHerc. Kce 
ing these diverse opinions in view, it may be concluded that both 
India, Central Asia and Persia the term ‘Qarauna was used foi a 
mixed race—the descendants of Mongol or Turkish fathers and non- 
Turkish mothers. 

EARLY CAREER 

There is no unanimity of opinion among the historians with 
regard to the time of Tughluq’s arrival in India. Mi* and Ibn-i 
Battuta 9 10 place it during the reign of Alauddin khalji, but Amu 
Khusrau clearly remarks in his Tughluq Nama that after searching 
for livelihood (in Delhi) for a considerable time Tughluqwastaken 
into tlie service of the imperial guard by Jalaluddm hhalp. 
Tughluq Nama is silent about his coming from abroad, and this seems 
to imnlv that he was born in India. He won his first distinction dur- 
4 4 siege of Banthambhor under Ulugh Kbaud" It was however 
during the reign of Sultan Alauddin Khalji that Malik 1 ughlnt, rose 

4 Yule's Marco Volo, 98-99. 71 , 

5 Die Reise des A rabers Ibn Battuta dutch Indian and China , 97. 

6 Ferishta, I, 130. 

8 7’aiikh-i Firuz SJWM6, Afif says that the three brothers—'Tughluq, Rajab and 
Abu Bakr-came to Delhi from Khurasan during the reign of Sultan Alauddin. The 
Khalji Sultan admitted them all in his service. But this error is clearly disproved by the 

Tughluq Naim. 

9 Rehla, II. 

10 Tughluq Nama, 136. 
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imposition and prestige. He must have impressed the Sultan very 
early by his spirit of dedication and his martial talents, because the 
wardenship of the marches, which was assigned to him, was one of 
the most difficult posts in the empire. Tughluq rendered meritorious 
services to the sultanat as governor of Multan and later on of Dipal- 
pur. He checked successfully the Mongol inroads into the country 
and effectively garrisoned the frontier towns. Ibn-i Battuta refers to 
an inscription which he saw in the Jama Masjid of Multan, in which 
twenty-nine of his victories against the Tatars were recorded.U 
Perhaps Ibn-i Battuta’s memory deceived him about the number of 
campaigns, because Amir Khusrau mentions only eighteen such 
victories. 1 ^ No historian has given a list of these campaigns, but 
obviously some of them must have been mere skirmishes between 
the Mongols and the Indian troops posted to defend the western 
frontier. 

According to Amir Khusrau there was a brief interval of obscurity 
in the career of Malik Tughluq after the death of Jalaluddin Khalji. 
Perhaps he did not change his loyalty as abruptly as the other Jalali 
nobles had done after the assassination of their master. He entered 
the service of Ulugh Khan, brother of Alauddin Khalji, and became 
his personal attendant. When Ulugh Khan died, he joined the service 
of Alauddin Khalji. ‘It is by his (Alauddin’s) favour that I have 
attained to the position you see me in’, he remarked at the time of his 
accession. 13 His name is for the first time mentioned by Barani in 
connection with the invasion of Ali Beg and Khwaja Tartaq. Accord¬ 
ing to lsami and Khusrau, on this occasion the supreme command 
was entrusted to a Hindu officer, Malik Nayak, ancl Tughluq was one 
of his chief subordinates. Subsequently when Iqbalmanda made his 
appearance, Ghazi Malik marched against him and inflicted a crush¬ 
ing defeat on the invader. Perhaps it was after this success that he 
was appointed warden of the western marches and the iqta of Dipal- 
pur was assigned to him. 

Though Tughluq had risen to an eminent position during the 
reign of Alauddin, it appears strange that he did not lift even his 
little finger to protest against the high-handedness of Malik Kafiir, 
who had gathered all power in his hands and had started playing the 
role of a king-maker. Mubarak Khalji, however, recognized his ser¬ 
vices and confirmed him in his assignment. 

Incidentally, mention may be made of a mission which Qutbuddin 

11 Rehln, II, 29. 

12 Tughluq Numa, 138. Barani, however says that he won twenty battles against 
the Mongols. Tarikh-i Firnz Shahi, 410. 

13 Tughluq Nama } 137. 
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assigned to Malik Tughluq. According to Isami, after the 
accession of Shihabuddin Umar, his regent, Malik Kafur, sent for 
Ainul Mulk Multani from Devagiri and deputed him to crush the 
rebellion of Haidar and Zirak in Gujarat. He marched from Devagiri, 
but while he was encamping at Chitor, he heard of the assassination 
of Kafur. He stopped where he was and carefully watched the rapid 
developments that were taking place in the politics of Delhi. Qutbud- 
din, on attaining to power, deputed Malik Tughluq to go and per¬ 
suade Ainul Mulk to resume his march. But though he was welcomed 
by Ainul Mulk at Chitor, the latter’s officers were reluctant about 
undertaking any enterprise. ‘We have not seen the Sultan yet’; they 
wanted to wait for a month or so. Sensing the cause of their reluc¬ 
tance, Malik Tughluq immediately returned to Delhi and suggested 
that farmans and khtiats be sent to every officer of Ainul Mulk con¬ 
firming him in his post. This advice was accepted and Malik Tughluq 
succeeded in bringing round the leaders to resume their march to 
Gujarat. Malik Tughluq accompanied the army; but Ainul Mulk 
Multani remained in supreme command. Nevertheless, Ghazi Tugh¬ 
luq had rendered a commendable diplomatic service. 

RISE TO POWER 

In the preceding chapter Ghazi Malik’s role in organizing a move¬ 
ment against Khusrau Khan has been described in detail. The nobles 
acted wisely in placing the crown on the head of Ghazi Malik, who 
had proved his worth as a leader of mature experience and dauntless 
courage. According to Ibn-i Battuta, Ghazi Malik was at fust reluc¬ 
tant to wear the crown and asked Bahrain Aiba Kishlu Khan to 
accept it. But when the latter, after refusing the offer added: 'If you 
do not accept, we will make your son our king’, Tughluq immediately 
accepted the crown. The version of the Moorish traveller seems high¬ 
ly improbable. The correct account of the reason advanced by the 
nobles and recorded by the Tughluq Noma has already been given. 
It had become impossible for Tughluq to remain a subordinate officer. 

Ghazi Malik assumed the style of Ghiyasuddin Tughluq. Though 
not young in years, he was gifted with boundless enthusiasm, an 
unerring judgement, firm determination and the desire to be methodi¬ 
cal in all matters of administration. In accordance with the time- 
honoured practice, he reconstituted the administrative machinery, 
including in it his friends, relatives and supporters. He gave the 
office of naih harbek to his nephew, Malik Asaduddin. Another 
nephew, Malik Bahauddin, was appointed arz-i mamalik. Malik Jafar 
was made naib-i arz. Malik Shadi, the son-in-law of the Sultan, was 
made supervisor of the revenue ministry (dhvan-i wizarat). Qazi 
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itanSaluddin, the qaziul quzzat, was honoured with the title of 
sadr-i jahan, and Qazi Shamsuddin was appointed 

Rising as he did from the position of a plebeian the new Sultan 
on the one hand, distributed honours and posts to his relatives and 
friends, and on the other, emulating the example of Balban, enu °|’J- r ' 
his own sons with high sounding tides. The eldes ™’ ^ 
Fakhruddin was given the title ni Ulugh Khan; and the icmammg 
four sons were entitled Bahrain Khan, Zafar Khan Mahmud Khan 
and Nusrat Khan. Curiously enough, the names of Abu Bakr and 
Raiab the two brothers of the Sultan, and of his nephew, Kama - 
uddin Firuz, who at this time must have been a stripling of fourteen 
do not find a mention in this list. Perhaps the two brothers were dead 
by this time, and the nephew was too young to be myested w th a v 
distinction. We do not also come across the names of the fathers of 

WS SiamlftTwas given the title of Kishlu 

ed the unprecedented honour of being addressed bv the - idtai a. 
his brother. To his iqta of Udhch was added that of Multan. Tatar 
Khan an adopted son of the Sultan, became Tatar Malik and the iqta 
of Zafarabad was assigned to him. Qutlugh Khan, son of Burhanud- 
din, was raised to the position of naib wazir of Devagir. Tt was with 
this reconstituted machinery of the empire that Ghiyasuddin initiat¬ 
ed hi s policy of administrative reforms and the restoration of the 
royal authority. 

THE PROBLEMS BEFORE THE SULTAN 

The empire which Ghiyasuddin was called upon to administer 
was seething with innumerable thorny problems. Its vastness mili¬ 
tated against any uniform control of the outlying and distant areas. 
There were frequent convulsions in the provinces. Smd was only 
nominally under Delhi; taking advantage of the troubles at the 
centre, its chief, Amar, had seized Thatta and Lower Smd and liar 
virtually become independent. Similarly, Gujarat had been plunger 
into a state of turmoil after the recall of Ainu Mulk Mu tarn. The 
efforts of Malik Dinar, Zafar Khan, Husamuddm and Wajihuddm 
Ouraishi to restore order had completely failed. In Rajputana, Clutor, 
Nagaur and Jalor were some of the important imperial strongholds, 
but they were subject to unexpected attacks by the adventurous 

R tf£tst the loyalty of Bengal, the ‘problem province of the 
emnire was of a fitful character. Its ruler, Shamsucldm Firuz, a des- 
3ant of Balban, had died in 1322. His two sons. Shihabuddm 
Bughra Shah and Ghiyasuddin Bahadur Shah, had revolted against 
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him during his life-time. Bahadur Shah had established himself at 
Sonargaon; on the death of his father he also seized Lakhnauti, and 
expelled his two brothers, Shihabuddin and Nasiruddin. This deve¬ 
lopment impelled the intervention of the Sultan of Delhi. Tirhnt and 
Jajnagar were still in the hands of powerful Hindu rais and zamin- 
dars. 1 ■ 1 ■’ 

Nor was condition in the Deccan assuring in any way. It had been 
merely overrun by Alauddin Khalji, who was content with the 
acknowledgement of his overlordship by the rulers of the south. But 
the loyalty which they professed was skin-deep and expeditions had 
to be, sent to reinforce royal authority in Devagiri and Tclingana. To 
improve the situation, Qutbuddin Mubarak Khalji had changed the 
policy of his father and taken the forward step of appointing his own 
officers in the erstwhile Yadava kingdom,, which thus became a part 
of the Delhi empire. When political convulsions occurred at Delhi, 
Rai Pratap Singh Rudra Deva of Telingana threw off even the mask 
of outward allegiance to Delhi. In utter disregard of the agreement, 
which he had concluded with Khusrau Khan in 1318, he marched 
against the fort of Bhadrakot, on tire frontiers of the Maratha coun¬ 
try, ejected the imperial garrison and occupied it. Also after improv¬ 
ing his resources, he repelled the attacks of the ruler of Orissa and 
extended his domination as far as the Western Ghats, and from the 
Godavari to the Jalar river. The imperial authority in Maabar had 
also been overthrown; though Vira Ballala of the Hoysala land did not 
show a mailed fist, he too had become virtually independent. 

Apart from these unsatisfactory political conditions, which de¬ 
manded the immediate attention of the new Sultan, the administrative 
machinery was completely out of gear. The officers and their men had 
been bribed to ensure their support; both Qutbuddin Mubarak and 
Khusrau Khan had spent lavishly in order to strengthen their position 
by satisfying the soldiers. Reckless distribution of money bv Khusrau 
Khan is said to have completely depleted the treasury. The revenue 
system of Alauddin Khalji had completely broken down, and as a re¬ 
sult the financial stability of the state had received a serious setback. 

Thus the problems which confronted Ghivasuddin Tughluq were 
not only vast in their magnitude, but also complicated in their nature. 
Though primarily a military leader, Ghivasuddin was quick to size up 
the situation, and through a series of bold but well-calculated 
measures, he brought the machinery of the sultanat to an even keel. 
Barani very significantly observes that he achieved in days what others 
would have taken years to accomplish.14 Ilis firm and vigorous 

il Tarikh-i Virus, Shahi, 420. 
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administration gave people peace and prosperity and, in the words 
of Barani, they felt as if Alauddin had come to life again.» 


ECONOMIC MEASURES 


Soon after his accession, Ghiyasuddin addressed himself to the 
task of rehabilitating the depleted exchequer and organizing the 
finances of the empire. For this purpose he chalked out a practical 
scheme of revenue reforms, which was in essence a compromise 
between the rigour of Alauddin Khalji s methods and the extravagant 
leniency of his successors. Barani says that moderation ( tariqa-i ttidul 
wa rastn-i mitjana ravi) was the keynote of his policy in all admin- 
istrative affairs. 

Although the crabbed words of Barani render it difficult for us to 
understand the details of his agrarian policy, it is possible to form 
some idea of the Sultans objectives. He tried to tackle the problem 
at three levels: Of the maqtas (he. provincial governors), of the 
muqaddams (he. village headmen) and of the peasants. The considera- 
tion of the welfare of the peasant was uppermost in his mind. His 
orders were to treat the peasants in such a way that wealth did not 
tempt them to raise the standard of rebellion; nor were they to be 
made paupers, because in that case they would give up cultivation.^ 
The steam-roller reforms of Alauddin Khalji had paralysed the eco¬ 
nomic life of the agriculturists. Tire burden of taxation hacl been so 
heavy that all the incentives to work had dried up, and they were 
no longer interested in improving or expanding cultivation. The 
advantages they had been. enjoying for centuries had disappeared, 
leaving them in the grip of penury and poverty. The maqtas were 
also faced with difficulties. Decreasing cultivation and the unwilling¬ 
ness of the muqaddams to serve as links between them and the 
peasants, because their perquisites hacl been abolished, must have 
adversely touched their pockets. Such a dismal state of affairs cried for 
a change. Ghiyasuddin Tughluq rose equal to the occasion and made 
a serious attempt to regulate revenue affairs with firmness and 

sympathy. , 

To lighten the burden of the peasants, he rescinded Alauddin s rule 
of measurement (hukm-i masahat) and the yield per biswa, and sub¬ 
stituted for it crop-sharing {hukm-i hasit). It was advantageous in 
two wavs: First, it ensured to the producer the benefit accruing from 
improved cultivation; and secondly, it made allowances for a complete 


13 Ibid., 425. 

16 Ibid., 427. 

17 Ibid., 431. 
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partial failure of crops. Barani, while praising this method, savs that 
it was no longer necessary to take into account calamities, or differen¬ 
tiate between the areas which had produced a harvest and those which 
had not. But Barani is ambiguous with regard to the proportion of the 
state demand. He says: The Sultan ordered the revenue officials not 
to assess more than one in ten or eleven upon “iqfa” and other lands 
either by guess or computation or on the reports of informers or on 
the statements of enhancement-mongers .’18 This cryptic sentence may 
mean either that the state demand was not to exceed a tenth of the 
total produce, or it may be (more rationally) interpreted to suggest 
that the extra-enhancement in the revenue was not to exceed one- 
tenth or one-eleventh. Considering the fact that in inaugurating the 
revenue reforms the two-fold objective of the Sultan was to afford 
relief to the peasants and also to rehabilitate the finances, it is highly 
unlikely that he would have reduced his demand to one-tenth of the 
produce. The traditional rate was one-fifth of the produce, which had 
been increased to one-half during lire reign of Alauddin Khalji. But 
Alauddin s system had also guaranteed against famine, and under 
the succeeding systems this was not possible. Though it may be 
argued that this exorbitant rate could not have been applied in the 
post-Alauddin period, it must be conceded that, in the midst of con¬ 
fusion, variations must have occurred. Barani tells us that Qutbuddin 
Mubarak Khalji removed from among the people the heavy revenues 
and severe demands’.!** This, however, does not mean that he abolished 
the revenue altogether. Itr all probability he reduced its incidence to 
some figure lower than that fixed by Alauddin. And it may safely be 
presumed that this rate must have been the traditional one-fifth of 
the produce. Ghiyasuddin gave to it a legal sanction with the proviso 
that, wherever possible, it may be enhanced by one-tenth or one- 
eleventh. The following remark of Barani dearly shows that this 
enhancement was in the nature of surcharge over the existing rales. 
Land revenue was to be increased’, he says, ‘by degrees and gradually, 
because the weight of a sudden enhancement would ruin the country 
and bar the way to prosperity.’- 0 

Instructions were issued to the officers to see that cultivation in¬ 
creased from year to year, and that the government revenue was also 
proportionately enhanced. Increase in the incidence of taxation was 
to be gradual, and such that it did not affect the prosperity of the 
peasantry and did not reduce its interest in its holdings. The Sultan 
repeatedly warned the revenue officials against increase in taxation, 

is md„ 429. 
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rendered it difficult for the peasant to cultivate his holdings or 
bring virgin lands under the plough. He laid down rules of conduct 
for the maqtas and governors regarding the realization of the land 
revenue, and took all possible precautions to save the peasant from 
their high-handedness and oppression. 

Ghiyasuddin Tughluq did not believe in Alauddin Khalji's principle 
of levelling down die village headman to the rank of the ordinary 
peasant. He realized fully the utility of their services in the process 
of collecting the government demand. They had been performing this 
duty for generations and had acquired experience and traditional 
dignity. He is said to have remarked: Tt cannot be denied that 
abundant responsibility rests on the shoulders of chiefs and headmen/ 
So he ordered the restoration of their perquisites and exempted their 
cultivation and pasturage from assessment. But at the same time he 
insisted that ‘the chief or headman (Hindu) be kept in such a condition 
that he may not become oblivious (of the authority of the government) 
and rebellious and refractory from excessive affluence'. Thus, he 
accorded a lenient but firm treatment to the village headman. His 
services were utilized, his status was restored, but he was prevented 
from becoming mischievous or defiant. 

In this new set-up the practice of fanning of the land revenue 
was discouraged. But it could not be avoided at the highest level, 
because the governors held their posts on farming terms; the surplus 
revenue (; fatvazil) to be remitted by them to the treasury was a stated 
sum, and not a matter to be settled annually on the basis of actual 
receipts and sanctioned expenditures. Piecing together all the relevant 
but stray references in Baranis Tarikh-i Firm Shahi , it is possible to 
form a fairly vivid picture of the rules framed for the guidance of 
maqtas and governors. The Sultan was agreeable to allowing the 
maliks and amirs a half-tenth or half-eleventh, and one-tenth or one- 
fifteenth of the revenue of their own territory'. Similarly, if the agents 
and deputies appropriated half-a-per cent in addition to their salary, 
they were not to be disgraced, nor was the amount to be recovered 
from them bv torture. But if they deviated from this norm and appro¬ 
priated considerable sums, they were to be subjected to humiliations 
and the disgrace of flogging and fetters, and the money was to be 
recovered from them in full. They were required to make only slender 
demands on their iqtas , and to reserve out of this demand something 
for their agents. This modification of the farming system cast a heavier 
responsibility on the shoulders of governors and maqtas . They were to 
see that' revenue was realized without oppression and high-handed¬ 
ness, that excessive demands were not made from the peasants and 
that the village headmen did not pass on their liabilities to the 
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peasants. And they, in their turn, were enjoined to be scrupulously 
fair and honest on pain of being treated with rudeness and severity 
bv the ministry of revenue. 

Even this hazy picture of land revenue reforms brings into bold 
relief the sound and wholesome features of the Sultan s fiscal adminis¬ 
tration. While conceding that the rule of measurement did not altoge¬ 
ther disappear, and that it gave place only slowly to assessment on 
the basis of crop-sharing, it cannot be denied that due regard was 
paid to safeguarding the interest of the producing class, and that 
steps were taken to protect it: from rack-renting and oppression, and 
to guarantee to it the benefits accruing from extended and improved 
cultivation. Rules for the guidance of officers at the various levels were 
laid down, and every effort was made by the soldier-sovereign to 
enforce them effectively. We need not wonder that the income of the 
royal exchequer improved considerably and the Sultan was enabled to 
undertake schemes of political consolidation. 

REORGANISATION OF THE ARMY 

Next to finances, the Sultan’s attention was absorbed by the affairs 
of the army. Alauddin Klialji had created an effective war-machine, 
which had fallen to pieces under his weak successors. Ghiyasuddin, a 
veteran military leader, strove hard to reorganize the army as efficient¬ 
ly as possible. The key-note of his military policy was to keep the 
soldiers satisfied, economically and otherwise. Barani very significantly 
remraks that he was more affectionate towards his soldiers than their 
own parents. He saw to it that there was no misappropriation of their 
salaries and allowances. Baranfs erroneous remark that Sirajul Mulk 
Khwaja Haji was reappointed minister of war was probably due to 
his failing memory, that famous war-veteran had vanished from the 
scene and we do not find him playing any part in the campaigns of 
the reign. Much of the effectiveness of the army depended on the way 
the horses were maintained. Ghiyasuddin rigorously enforced the 
regulations of Alauddiin Khalji with regard to descriptive rolls 
(hultjah) and branding {(high). Within two years of his accession, 
Ghiyasuddin had so effectively organized his army that he could 
think of sending a campaign to the distant south. 

THE WA RANG AX CAMPAIGN 

Having set the administrative machinery in order, the Sultan 
turned his attention to the task of restoring his prestige and authority 
in the outlying parts of the empire. Telingana claimed his immediate 
attention as Rai Pratap Ruclra Deva had reasserted his independence 
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refused to pay any tribute. The Sultan appointed his son, Ulugh 
Khan, to deal with the recalcitrant Rai. In 721/1321 the prince left 
Delhi at the head of a large army, and a number of seasoned and 
experienced officers of the Alai period accompanied him.21 lie 
traversed die distance to the Maratha country in much less time than 
had been taken previoustly by any army. He stopped for a while at 
Devagiri to rest and recruit, and then resumed his march to Warangal, 
the capital of Telingana. He did not meet any opposition on the wav. 
On reaching Warangal he laid siege to the fort, which was famous 
in the Deccan for its massiveness and strength. It had seventy 
bastions, each of which was guarded by a naik. Amir Khttsrau has 
described the fort in connection with Malik Kafur’s Deccan cam¬ 


paigns. 


According to Isami 22 the siege dragged on for about six months 
without any prospects of success. The Sultan grew suspicious of the 
loyalty of Ulugh Khan and sent weekly letters to him expressing his 
dissatisfaction at the delay. The reasons for such a misunderstanding 
have not been explained by Isami, but he exonerates Ulugh Khan of 
all treasonable designs. The garrison defended the fort resolutely, 
but with the passage of time scarcity of provisions threatened to break 
its back. The besiegers, on their part, adopted the two-fold strategy 
of a scorched earth policy and of closing all sources of supply to the 
garrison. Iludra Deva, hard-pressed as he was, opened negotiations 
for peace and offered to pay a tribute provided the prince raised the 
siege and retired from his territory. He thought that, like Malik 
Kafur before him, Ulugh Khan would be satisfied with acceptance 
of the overlordship of the Sultan of Delhi. But Ulugh Khan’s intention 
was to annex the territory and he did not discuss terms of peace. 

Two important facts emerge from the statements of Isami and 
Barani: First, that for a month despatches did not reach the army 
from Delhi as the line of communication was broken; and second, 
that there prevailed some unrest among the imperial officers, who 
were probably tired of campaigning in a distant and hostile land. 
Ibn-i Battuta’s statement that the prince meditated rebellion is not 
worthy of credence; it is not supported by Barani or Isami, neither 
of whom were favourably inclined towards Ulugh Khan. The former 
blames Shaikhzada Damishqi and Ubaid for the mischief; the latter 
holds only Ubaid responsible. Isami tells us23 that Ubaid, who was 
also an astrologer, was commissioned by Ulugh Khan to forecast the 


21 Ibid,. 446. See also Futuh-u$ Sahtin, Madras ed. 392. 

22 Futuh-us Halatin, Madras ed. 392. 
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w the fall of the fort. After a week’s calculation, he predicted 
a date and offered to be executed if his prophesy did not come true. 
The date turned out to be wrong, and Ubaid had to do something 
to save his life. So he spread among the officers the rumour of the 
Sultan’s death and said that the prince was concealing it from them 
because he intended to make a short shrift of them all. But this 
statement cannot be accepted in full. Ubaid did spread the rumour; 
but how could he have convinced the great officers of the evil in¬ 
tentions of the prince? 

There is, however, no doubt that this rumour led to great conster¬ 
nation and commotion in the imperial camp and that the officers 
became restless owing to their desire to leave for Delhi. What wor¬ 
sened the position of Ulugh Khan further was the rumour that some 
one had been already raised to the Delhi throne. This incorrect 
rumour completely paralysed Ulugh Khan. Some of the great officers 
of the Delhi army came to an understanding with Rai Rudra Deva, 
who promised by a sacred oath on the Ganges and Somnath 2- * that 
he would refrain from attacking them during their retreat. They 
broke up their camp, set fire to tneir entrenchments and left the place 
in great haste. 

This treacherous betrayal by a section of his officers, at a time 
when victory was not very far off, came as a great shock to Ulugh 
Khan. He had, however, no alternative but to follow the retreating 
army. On the way he made an attempt to bring round the disaffected 
officers, but was disappointed at their pretexts and vague apologies. 
When he arrived at Katgir, he was joined by Mujir Abu Raja, who 
sent letters to die neighbouring zamindars asking them to apprehend 
the rebels and destroy them. Many of the soldiers of Tamar and 
Tigin were put to the sword at Kalyan. 25 

Ulugh Khan proceeded to Devagiri where he was welcomed by 
his younger brother, Mahmud Khan, the maqta of the province. 
Mahmud took the conspirators and their accomplices to Delhi, where 
condign punishments were meted out to them. Some were beheaded 
and others were trampled under the feet of elephants. Another army 
was recruited at the capital and sent to Ulugh Khan with instructions 
to invest Warangal again and complete the conquest of Telingaria. 
This despatch of the second army proves that the Sultan was not in 
any way suspicious of the loyalty of Ulugh Khan, who marched with 
the fresh reinforcements against Warangal. On this occasion Ulugh 
Khan was more cautious and took effective steps to guard his line 


24 Ibid., 395. 
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communications. He seized Bidar and several other forts along 
his route and posted strong garrisons to protect them. 

Rai Rudra Deva was taken by surprise when he found the im¬ 
perial troops besieging him again. Though not well-equipped at the 
time, he decided to face the invader and tire him out by patiently 
prolonging the siege. In spite of his past experience, Ulugh Khan 
could not hasten the pace of operations, and the siege dragged on 
for about five months. In the end when disease and hunger began to 
stare the garrison in the face, the Rai decided to surrender. lie sent 
messengers to the prince begging for quarter and offering to give up 
the fort. The imperial army occupied the fort, plundered the houses 
and demolished some public buildings. The Rai with all his relations 
and dependants was escorted to Delhi by Qadr Khan. He was not, 
however, destined to bear the humiliations of captivity. He died 
before he could be presented before the Sultan; he may have com¬ 
mitted suicide. 

The conquests of Gutti, Kunt and Maabar were perhaps a conti¬ 
nuation of the Warangal compaign. It appears that Gutti at this time 
was in the hands of a Telugu chief, called Jaglapi Gangydeva. He 
surrendered it to Ulugh Khan. Rajamundry (Rajamahendri) was 
occupied by another imperial officer, Salar Alavi. A Pandyan chro¬ 
nicler places the conquest of Madura by the Turks in 1328, which 
lends support to the presumption that tlie conquest must have been 
made by Ulugh Khan or one of his officers. 

Telingana now became a part of the Delhi empire and UlugK 
Khan made provisional arrangements for its administration. He 
changed the name of Warangal to Sultanpur 26 an( l divided the 
kingdom of Telingana into several administrative units. For the sake 
of convenience as much as from considerations of policy, lie did not 
ignore local talent and utilized it as far as he could. He retained 
the old Hindu officers at their posts and accorded a generous treat¬ 
ment to some of the former ministers. Nor did he antagonize the 
population by acts of vandalism or the demolition of temples. Despite 
all this, the hold of the Delhi government on the region remained 
uncertain and shaky. The achievement of Ulugh Khan was acclaimed 
at the court with festive rejoicings. 


THE fAJNAGAR EXPEDITION 

Another offshoot of the Telingana campaign was the expedition 
to Jajnagar 27 (Orissa) undertaken to chastize Bhanudeva II (1306- 

28 Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, 4.50. 

27 Futuh'us Salattn, 402-3. 
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. had given support to Rudra Deva 28 and had entered into 

alliances with the chiefs of Gondwana. Ulugh Khan left Warangal 
about the middle of 1324 and, skirting along the eastern coast, sub¬ 
dued the petty naiks and seized Rajamahendri. When he reached the 
frontier of Jajnagar, he was opposed by the Rai, who had a large 
army at his beck and call. A sanguinary conflict ensued at the end of 
which the forces of Delhi plundered the camp of the enemy, took 
much booty in addition to a whole train of war-elephants, which was 
taken to Telingana and from there despatched to Delhi. According to 
Isami, the Sultan conferred a robe of honour on Ulugh Khan for his 
brilliant exploits and celebrated the victory for two or three weeks 
with great pomp and eclat. 29 An inscription at Rajamahendri dated 
Ramazan 724/September 1324 refers to Ulugh Khan’s victories in 
Orissa and calls him 'Khan of the world'. 39 


A MONGOL INVASION 


Operations in the Deccan had hardly been completed when a 
sudden tumult on the western frontier became a source of anxiety to 
the Sultan. Gurshasp, the governor of Samana, sent a message to in- 
fprm the court that two Mongol armies, led by Shir Mughul, had 
crossed the Indus and were pressing forward. 31 An army was im¬ 
mediately sent under the command of Malik Shad), the naib wazir, 
and other officers; instructions were given to them to march to 
Samana and reinforce Gurshasp, who gave battle to the invaders at 
two places, inflicted crushing defeats on them and took a large 
number of prisoners. The triumphant army then returned to the 
capital where the officers were duly, rewarded. 


THE GUJAIUT CAMPAIGN 


Shortly afterwards there was a rebellion in Gujarat. Isami neither 
gives the names of its leaders nor indicates the place of the rebellion. 
He simply says that the rebels collected together inside a lofty 
fort. 32 In fact, ever since the death of Alauddin Khalji this province 
had only nominally formed a part of the empire. The Sultan sent 
Malik Shadi to Gujarat to suppress the rebels. Shadi soon reached the 
trouble-spot and besieged the fort. Skirmishes continued for some 
time, but in the end the garrison resorted to a trick. Some of them 
obtained the permission of Malik Shadi to enter his camp in order to 


-28 Hajiud Dabir, HI, 860. 

29 Futuh-m Saldtin, 403. 

30 Archaeological Survey of India, 1925-20, 150. 

31 Futuh-tis Salatin , 404. 

32 ibid 409 et seq . 
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rtain him with their music and dancing. But the persons wearing 
female attire were soldiers in disguise, and had concealed arms and 
weapons under their dress. They took the Malik by surprise and 
stabbed him to death. This sudden development demoralized the 
imperial army, which broke up and fled pell-mell to Delhi, Ghiyasud- 
din was very deeply hurt and pained at the tragic end of Malik Shadi, 
his trusted naib wazir. Isami does not tell us his authority, but stories 
of this type have been often related by both Hindu and Muslim 
medieval historians and have to be regarded with suspicion. 

THE BENGAL CAMPAIGN 

The Gujarat campaign and its disastrous end did not affect die 
Sultan s programme in other parts of the country. Fratricidal quar 
rels and internecine struggles in Bengal had attracted his attention, 
and he organized an expedition to the eastern region. The circum¬ 
stances which favoured him in Bengal were as follows. An indepen¬ 
dent kingdom had been established in Bengal under Bughra Khan, 
the second son of Sultan Balban, who held sway over that region. 
Shamsuddin Firuz Shah, a descendant of Bughra Khan, died in 
1322, leaving four sons—Shihabuddin Bughra Shah, Nasiruddin, 
Ghiyasuddin Bahadur and Qutlu Khan. There was a fratricidal con¬ 
flict between the sons of Firuz, and Ghiyasuddin Bahadur's ambition 
created chaos everywhere. He expelled Shihabuddin, who had suc¬ 
ceeded his father at Lakhnauti, murdered Qutlu Khan, and subject¬ 
ed Nasiruddin to pin-pricks. According to the Riyazus Salatin, 
Nasiruddin and Shihabuddin took refuge with Ghiyasuddin Tughluq 
and implored his help in overthrowing their unscrupulous brother. 
But Isami says that when Ghiyasuddin Tughluq had crossed the 
river Gomti on his way to Bengal, he was joined by Nasiruddin, who 
told the Sultan about his efforts to persuade his brother Ghiyasuddin 
Bahadur, called Bura, to recognize the suzerainty of Delhi. Barani 
says that some nobles came from Lakhnauti and complained to the 
Sultan of the high-handedness of the ruler of Bengal. Ghiyasuddin 
Tughluq responded to their appeal and decided to march in person 
to Bengal. 

Before embarking upon his eastern campaign, the Sultan, made 
adequate arrangements for the governance of tne empire during his 
absence. The unexpected Mongol invasion and the tragedy in Gujarat 
had been a sufficient warning. He sent for Ulugh Khan from the 
Deccan and appointed a council of regency consisting of Ulugh Khan, 
Shahin (the akhur bek) and Ahmad Ayaz. He then left Delhi for the 
east. When he arrived near Tirhut, Nasiruddin and some rais and 
zamindars of that region paid homage to him. Though Barani, Yahya, 
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« u .muJn, Badauni and others designate Nasiruddin as the ruler 
i Lakhnauti, the fact is that he had only claims on Lahknauti and 
.was a fugitive from that place. He certainly did not come to Delhi 
hut he might have sent some of his supporters to solicit the assistance 
of Tughluq Shah; when the latter actually arrived on the borders of 
Tirhut, Nasiruddin explained to him the recalcitrant attitude of his 
brother. 

The Sultan appointed Bahrain Khan with a host of other oiheers, 
including Zulchi and Nasiruddin, and ordered them to march on 
Lakhnauti. The rival forces confronted each other near Lakhnauti 
and the battle opened with an attack led by Bahadur on Zulchi, who 
commanded the centre. But he was easily pushed back and his army 
was thrown into confusion. The imperial forces pursued the retreat¬ 
ing Bengali soldiers for some distance. During his flight Bahadur was 
reminded of a beautiful slave-girl, who had been left behind in the 
abandoned camp. He returned post-haste, recovered her, and took to 
flight again. Having crossed two or three hills, he suddenly arrived 
near a river where he got stuck up in the quagmire. He was taken 
prisoner and produced before Bahram Khan. 

The victorious army returned to the imperial camp, where the 
prisoners of war were led before the Sultan who, on seeing Bahadur, 
offered thanks to God for the success achieved by his men. Isami 
remarks that at that time, besides the Sultan, there were two other 
kings in the camp—one who had come to make peace and the other 
who had resorted to war and had been defeated. Bahadur was put 
in chains; Nasiruddin was confirmed as the tributary ruler of Lakh¬ 
nauti. Satgaon and Sonargaon were placed in charge of Tatar Khan. 
Letters of victory (fath natnas) were read in the mosques of Delhi 
and the success of the imperial armies was celebrated with pomp. 33 A 
coin bearing the names of Ghiyasuddin Tughluq and Nasiruddin 
Ibrahim Shah points to the existence of then joint sovereignty. 


THE ATTACK ON TIRHUT 


On his w ay back from Bengal the Sultan led an attack on Tirhut. 
Isami says that the Rai fled to the jungles, but was hotly pursued by 
the imperial army, which lost its way and had to cut down a large 
number of trees. After considerable difficulties the invaders reached 
a fort, but it was very strong and could not Ire taken. The lands 
adjacent to it were laid waste and a large number of men were killed. 
Ghiyasuddin placed Tirhut under the charge of Ahmad Khan, son of 
Yal Talbagha, 3 * and started on his journey back to the capital. 


33 Tarikh-i Find S hahi, 452. 

34 Futuh-vs Bolotin, 418. 
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After his successful campaigns in Bengal and Tirlnit, the Sultan 
proceeded by forced marches towards Tughluqabad which, accord- 
ing to Isami, had been founded on the eve of the eastern expedition. 
A temporary wooden pavilion was hastily erected at Afghanpur, a 
small village at a distance of three or four karohs from the new town. 
Here the Sultan was welcomed, and he was to rest till an auspicious 
time for his entry into the capital. The formalities being over, food 
was served. The Sultan partook of it along with some of the courtiers. 
When the maliks and amirs’, writes Barani, came out to wash their 
hands, a thunderbolt of calamity from the sky descended upon the 
people of the earth , and the roof of the pavilion, under which the 
Sultan was seated, fell all of a sudden, crushing him and five or six 
others to deaths 

This tragic event has been the subject of considerable contro¬ 
versy 36 While Baranfs tantalizing brevity does not help us it! 
examining the problem in all its aspects, Isami and Ibn-i Battuta 
supply some interesting information which needs critical examination 
before it can be accepted. Ibn-i Battuta, who arrived in India almost 
eight years after the event, built up a chain of circumstances to sustain 
his theory of evil motives on the pari of his benefactor, Sultan Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq. Its starting point is a remark of Bahrain Aiba 
addressed to Ghazi Malik that if the latter was reluctant to wear the 
crown, his son would be elected. This is how the ungrateful Moorish 
traveller has imparted the first touch to the picture of misunder- 

35 TaHkhri Firuz Shuhi, 452. Elliots translation of the underlined portion as a 
thunder-bolt from the sky descended upon the earth’ (Vol. III, 235) is misleading. 

86 The problem has been discussed in all its details by Sir Wolselcv Haig >1 (JRAS, 
July 1922, 330-31), Dr. Ishwari Prasad (A History of Qarauna Turks in India, 46 
et seq), Dr. A. Mahdi Husain (The Rise and Fall of Muhammad bin Tughluq , 66 
et .seq) and Dr.-Moiiral Jlaq { Muslim Untoersihf Journal, 1939: 'Was Muhammad bin 
Tughluq a Parricide?’). Sir W. Haig and Dr. Ishwari Prasad suspect Jauna Khan, while 
the last two exonerate him completely of all such charges. Dr. Ishwari Prasad lias 
quoted a large number of authorities to bring home the charge ot parricide against 
him. To support his contention he draws upon the explicit and implicit statements of 
Yahya Sirhindi, Abul Fazl, Nizamuddin Ahmad, Badauni and others who confirm the 
views of Isami and Ibn-i Battuta. On the other hand, Agha Mahdi Husain, placing his 
reliance on Ferishta, Haji Muhammad Qandhari, Itai Bindraban (Lubbut Tawarikh-i 
Hind , IO, Ms, f. 38) and Muhammad Bulaq ( Matlubiit TaJibin), has come to just the 
opposite conclusion—namely that the fall of. the pavilion was only an accident and 
not the result of any conspiracy. But this impressive array of authorities on either side 
leaves out the common sense point of view. With the exception of Isami and Ibn-i 
Battuta, the other authors, cited by the critics or admirers of Ulugh Khan, belong to a 
much later period, and each of them draws his cue from earlier works according to 
bis own preferences. 
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jtween the father and the son. The second touch is fur¬ 
nished in ascribing treasonable designs to Ulugh Khan on the 
jccasion of the first campaign to TeUngana. The picture is completed 
>y Ibn i Battuta when he refers to the grant of sovereignty to Ulugh 
(Chan by Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya in a state of ecstasy, and the 
prince’s lending his shoulders to the hearse of the Shaikh which, 
according to him, annoyed the Sultan. It is also reported that the un¬ 
bounded generosity of Ulugh Khan and the purchase of a large num¬ 
ber of slaves by him, had alienated the Sultan’s mind from him. 
Finally, the prophesy of an astrologer that the Sultan would not 
return from the campaign alive is cited to create an atmosphere in 
which the prince’s complicity in some heinous conspiracy against his 
father may hot appear incredible. But curiously enough, Ibn-i Battuta 
has definitely stated that the pavilion was constructed in accordance 
with the instructions of the Sultan himself. 

Isami, who finished his work in 1350, describes the episode as 
follows: When the Sultan arrived near the Jumna* the prince hasten¬ 
ed to wait upon him and crossing the river, appeared in full view of 
the imperial army. On seeing the Sultan, he immediately dismounted 
from his horse, kissed the feet of his father, offered prayers for his 
long life and apologized for his shortcomings. Isami, unlike Ibn-i 
Battuta, has ascribed the construction of the pavilion to the initiative 
of Ulugh Khan, who entrusted the work to Ahmad Ayaz. He goes on 
to say that the Sultan did not embrace the prince open-heartedly, 
because of the adverse reports which had been conveyed to him 
about his behaviour during his absence. The Sultan entered the 
pavilion, which had been lavishly decorated. Having taken his seat 
in it, he ordered the huge elephants to race in the yard in front of 
him. This caused vibrations in the ground and brought down the 
newly constructed pavilion. The Sultan was crushed to death under 
it. The narrator concludes with the condemnation of the prince, who 
is alleged to have conspired with Ahmad Ayaz to bring about the 
death of his father by making tempting promises to him. The fact 
that Ahmad Ayaz was subsequently appointed wazir by Ulugh Khan 
t is cited in support of the allegation. 

Sultan Muhammad’s complicity in the death of his father cannot 
be proved or disproved merely on the basis of positive or ambiguous 
statements of contemporary or later historians. We should try to 
understand the totality of circumstances in which the tragedy 
occurred. If we piece together the various events, beginning with the 
Tuglduq revolution and ending with the accession of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq, we can form a fair estimate of the problem and arrive 
at a satisfactory conclusion. As the akhur bek of Nasiruddin Khusrau 
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Sultan Muhammad could not reconcile himself to the new 
set-up. He fled from the court and joined his father at Dipalpur. He 
did not lag behind in the struggle which ensued, and it was in recog¬ 
nition of his services that the title of Ulugh Khan was conferred on 
him. He was deputed to the supreme command of the army in its 
two campaigns against Telingana. Had his father suspected his 
loyalty, he would have withdrawn him from the Deccan. Isamfs 
hint to this effect is only an indication of his hatred for Ulugh Khan. 
Finally, while leaving for Bengal, the Sultan included Ulugh Khan in 
the council of regency, which would have been impossible unless he 
had enjoyed the full confidence of his father. Moreover, he had 
already been declared heir-apparent, and as such he could not have 
been assailed by any anxiety about the succession. 

The charge of being a parricide is based on the hypothesis of 
strained relations between Ulugh Khan and his father, and a curious 
argument is put forward in this connection. It is stressed that much 
bitterness had arisen between Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya and Sultan 
Ghiyasuddin Tdghluq because of the inquisitorial proceedings insti¬ 
tuted by the Sultan to recover money which Khusrau Khan had sent 
to the Shaikh, and which the Shaikh was unable to reimburse as he 
had distributed the money amongst the poor. It is further argued 
that since the Shaikh and Ulugh Khan were on friendly terms, rela¬ 
tions between the Sultan and his son must have been unhappy. But 
the stage at which this strain arose has not been pointed out. It could 
not have been coeval with the accession of Ghiyasuddin Tughluq to 
the throne, because such a supposition militates against the chain of 
events cited above. Nor can it be believed that intimacy between 
Ulugh Khan and the Shaikh had developed during the Sultan's 
absence in Bengal. Over and above everything else, no historian has 
associated politics with the name of the Shaikh. Following the tradi¬ 
tions of the Chishti sihilah , he even abstained from visiting the courts 
of kings, not to speak of dabbling in politics which was entirely 
against his nature. In short, even presuming that the Sultan did not 
entertain a friendly regard for the Shaikh, to conclude that it affected 
his relations with his own son is straining the argument too far. It is 
also not warranted by facts. 

Jbn-i Battuta's version is based on hearsay, and the same applies 
to the statements of Isami, who clearly admits that he had heard the 
story from old men, though he is not reluctant to admit that the 
building, having been newly constructed, collapsed because of the 
vibrations caused bv the running of elephants. He could have stopped 
his narrative arid retained its logic, but in his frenzy to denounce 
Ulugh Khan, he added the story* of a conspiracy unmindful of the 
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actthat he was contradicting himself. He does not even hint that 
the elephants were made to race at the instance of Ulugh Khan; this, 
according to Isami, was done at the order of the Sultan who was 
destined to die on account of an accident, and not owing to anv cons¬ 
piracy. Isami has prefaced his remarks about the part of Ulugh Khan 
by saying that a discreet man can interpret the event like this, which 
shows that he himself was not certain of its veracity. Ibn-i Battuta, 
who wrote even later than Isami, refers onlv to one elephant which 
Ulugh Khan had presented to the Sultan. The moment it entered the 
pavilion, the structure collapsed, killing the Sultan and his young 
son, Mahmud. The story as recorded by him appears to be unworthy 
of credence, though he has narrated it on the authority of a pious 
man like Shaikh Ruknuddin. Incidentally, it appears amazing that 
Shaikh Ruknuddin, who was on the best of terms with Muhammad bin 
Tughluq. should have taken a foreigner into confidence about this 
matter regarding the reigning monarch'. Perhaps Ibn-i Battuta’s memory 
failed him or he deliberately and maliciously associated a saint’s name 
to lend an air of authenticity to his otherwise incredible statement. 

Having thus disposed of the evidence of Ibn-i Battuta and Isami, 
it appears to be appropriate to adduce Some circumstantial evidence 
to controvert the charge of parricide preferred bv modem and 
medieval writers. In the first place, after the assumption of roval 
authority, reciprocal affection continued between Muhammad bin 
Tughluq and his mother. Secondly, his claim to the throne was 
challenged neither by any of his surviving brothers nor by any group 
of nobles, and there is no mention of their loyalty having been pur¬ 
chased by promises of rewards and promotions. Finally, Ulugh Khan’s 
nature belies such an allegation against him. He was normally kind- 
hearted and affectionate towards the members of his family." 

The view advanced by some scholars that the pavilion was 
destroyed by lightning must be examined with reference to the time 
of the death of the Sultan. Dr. Ishwari Prasad places it in Rabiul 
Awwal a.h. 725 (or February-March 1325) which, according to him, is 
not the time when lightning is generally expected. On the other hand. 
Dr. Mahdi Husain, on tire authority of All Ahmad Hasan, the author 
of Basatinul Uns and a courtier of Sultan Ghivasuddin Tughluq, whom 
he had accompanied in the Lakhnauti expedition, places the event in 
May 1325, when hot winds were blowing and the temperature was 
very high. But Ali Ahmad does not refer to lightning. 

It is difficult to understand as to why the cryptic and euphemistic 
expression of Barani has been subjected to so much scrutiny and why 
he has been accused of the charge of suppressto veri. Perhaps he 
never intended to mean that the building was struck by lightning. He 
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ily wanted to convey the impression that a calamitous event had 
occurred, which in its suddenness and intenstiy was like the fall of 
lightning. In these circumstances it would be quite fair to accept the 
versions of Ibn-i Battuta and Isami that the pavilion collapsed because 
it had been hurriedly constructed and its foundations were not strong. 
In fact, it was a temporary structure for a temporary purpose. But the 
motive attributed to Ulugh Khan by these historians cannot be 
accepted. They are unnatural and militate against circumstantial 
evidence. 

THE SULTAN AND SHAIKH NIZAMUDDIN AULIYA 

It is said that Sultan Ghiyasuddin Tughluq’s relations with Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya, the greatest sufi-saint of the period, were far from 
cordial. The reasons for this estrangement are given as follows. Khusrau 
Khan, on his accession, sent a gift of five lakh tankas to the Shaikh, 
who accepted them but, as was the practice of his khanqah , distri¬ 
buted the entire amount amongst the needy and the poor. When 
Ghiyasuddin Tughluq came to the throne, he demanded back money 
from all recepients of Khusrau Khan’s favours. To this royal demand 
the Shaikh replied that since the money belonged to the public treasury 
{baitul mal) he had distributed it among the people. This reply, it is 
said, offended the Sultan and he became hostile towards the Shaikh. 
This seems to be a very exaggerated view of the situation. Ghiyas¬ 
uddin Tughluq had been a prominent officer of the state since the days 
of Jahduddin Khalji and, as such, he must have known the Shaikh and 
his pious and dedicated ways of life. According to Shaikh Nasiruddin 
Cln'ragh of Delhi, gifts and presents flowed into his khanqah conti- 
nuouslv like the water of the Jumna. 37 But the Shaikh, Nasiruddin 
Chiragh continues, never kept anything for the morrow. He accepted 
gifts with one hand and distributed them with the other. Apart from 
this, the Shaikh had throughout maintained an attitude of superb 
indifference towards mundane affairs. He never visited the rulers and 
never dabbled in politics. ‘While monarchs came and went’, writes 
Dr. Wahid Mirza, ‘and dynasties rose and fell, while ambitious princes 
fought and contested, conspired and planned, and while courtiers 
flattered and betrayed, the saint stuck to the duty which he had 
imposed upon himself and carried on his work of spiritual salvation 
calmly and quietly in his sequestrated monastery at Ghiyaspur.’ 33 
Ghiyasuddin Tughluq could not possibly have been ignorant of all 
this” and knowing all this, he could not have resented the Shaikh’s 
remarks. 

37 Khairul Majalti , 257. 

38 Life and Works of Amir Khusrau, 135. 
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dther reason for this alleged estrangement is said to have 
haikh’s fondness of audition parties ( sarna ). Amir Khurd, the 
author of Siyarut Auliya, has given us details of the incident, which 
should be seen in its proper perspective. From the earliest years of 
the foundation of the sultanat of Delhi, the ulama had been critical 
of the mystic practice of holding audition parties, and they had even 
prevailed upon Iltutmish to hold a mahzar on this issue against Qazi 
Hamiduddin Nagauri.39 Similarly, during the time of Ghiyasuddin 
Tughluq some ulama , who were jealous of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya’s 
tremendous influence over the people, raised a great hue and cry 
against the Shaikhs practice of holding frequent same parties and 
presented the matter before the Sultan in such religious colours that 
he could not but convene a meeting of scholars to consider the religious 
and legal aspects of the problem. Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya was 
also invited to attend the meeting and to explain his attitude to the 
ulama and convince them. Since there were certain ulama , who had 
personal grudges against the Shaikh and wanted to discredit him, they 
misbehaved at the meeting. The Sultans attitude was that of a 
neutral observer. The Shaikh was, however, distressed at the arrogance 
and narrow-mindedness of the ulama . When the Shaikh cited a hadis 
(saving of the Prophet) in support of his action, the ulama cried out 
that they did not want a hadis , but a verdict of Imam Abu Ilanifa 
oil the matter. The Shaikh was pained at this attitude of disrespect 
towards the traditions of the Prophet and, according to Amir Khurd, 40 
predicted a miserable future for the insolent ulama . In the whole 
episode there is little or nothing to suggest that Ghiyasuddin Tughluq 
himself was, in the least, disrespectful to the Shaikh. The uproar of 
the ulama in the presence of the Sultan, however, may have created 
the impression that perhaps these scholars enjoyed his tacit support; 
but there is no evidence to substantiate this view and, in fact, the 
Sultan made several attempts to make them behave coolly. Apart from 
this, he was so thoroughly convinced of the point of view of the Shaikh 
that he rejected the proposal of the Qazi to declare sama illegal. 

The story that the Sultan had sent a message to the Shaikh asking 
him to vacate Delhi before lie entered the capital after his successful 
Bengal campaign, and that the Shaikh had remarked in reply 'Delhi 
is still far off" {Hannz Delhi dur ast) is a later fabrication and lacks 
contemporary confirmation. The Shaikh was seriously ill at this time 
and had given up eating for some forty days before his death 41 He 

39 Futuh-us Solatia, 117-20 

40 S lyarul Auliya, 531. 

41 lbn-i Battuta’s statement that the Shaikh had died before the accident of the 
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more busy with God at this time than with the Sultans return or 
the prince’s future. Credulous writers of later years have given the 
entire episode of the Shaikhs relationship with Ghiyasuddin a 
complexion which has no historical authenticity. 

y. s r r M \ T E 

■ /'’ Sultan Ghiyasuddin Tughluq was a sovereign of uncommon abili¬ 
ties, clear-headed, firm and methodical. Like many other rulers, he 
rose to the top from small beginnings and laid no claim to blue blood. 
Unlike Balban he had no fictitious royal genealogy fabricated for 
himself. He depended for his position on his own merits. His rise was 
not taeteoric. He gradually moved up from rank to rank, gathering 
experience and gaining insight into men and their affairs. By tempera¬ 
ment he was cool and calculating. In moments of crisis he stood firm 
like a rock. Though trained in the methods of Alauddin Khalji, he 
refrained from ruthlessness. He possessed a kind and generous heart, 
and was devout and God-fearing. According to Barani, his personal 
life was chaste and pure, and he was free from all those blemishes 
which tarnished the character of many medieval monarchs. 

In remodelling his administrative system, he followed a middle path 
which combined firmness with fairness. He enacted a code of laws 
for the guidance of his officers and for securing uniformity in their 
decisions. Like Balban, he was keen on surrounding himself with able 
men, but unlike Balban he had no fads concerning purity of blood. In 
his eyes only merit counted, and not wealth or birth. lie firmly put 
down corruption and embezzlement. In order to save his officers from 
petty temptations, he paid them well. He was fair and just towards his 
people. His revenue reforms must have immensely benefited die 
Hindu intermediaries, because he restored their privileges and per¬ 
quisites. In his army also there was a fair percentage of Hindu officers 
and soldiers. Though faced with the necessity of placating his co¬ 
religionists, he was not prepared to go beyond certain limits. He did not 
hesitate in compelling the ttlama to disgorge their ill-gotten gains from 
Khusrau Khan, ami in this respect he treated them on a par with the 
soldiers and other persons. He reorganized the departments of police 
and justice, which inspired wholesome fear and respect in the hearts 
of the people. The highways became safe from robbers and thieves, 
and peace and security prevailed in the empire. His military system 

Sultan is absurd. The Shaikh died on 18 Rajhi II and the Sol tan died in Habi I of the 
same year : 

The Shaikh’s long and painful illness seems to have been stoppage of urination 
owing to the growth of the prostate gland, a disease of old age for which the physicians 
of those days had no remedy. 
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was 'efficient. A seasoned soldier and a successful general, lie had 
almost a paternal affection for his soldiers. 

In short, the founder of the Tughluq dynasty was a sovereign of 
wide sympathies, of firm determination and sound judgement. He was 
keen to resuscitate the healthy traditions of the Delhi sultanat. He 
gave a new meaning to the methods and ideals of Alauddin Khalji and, 
by removing the sharp edge of cruelty from them, he rendered them 
more acceptable and workable. He could not be an innovator, but he 
did play successfully the role of a preserver and consolidator. His 
achievements mark the growth of liberal tendencies in the adminis¬ 
trative system of the Delhi sultanat. 




II. SULTAN MUHAMMAD BIN TUGHLUQ 
( 1324 - 51 ) 

Perhaps no other sultan of medieval India has excited so much 
curiosity about himself and provoked so much criticism of his policies 
as Muhammad bin Tughluq. His reign of twenty-six years is a fasci¬ 
nating but tragic story of schemes and projects correctly conceived, 
badly executed and disastrously abandoned. His ingenious mind was 
as quick in formulating new plans as it was slow in understanding the 
psychology' of the people. He could never establish that rapport and 
mutual understanding with his subjects, which was so necessary for 
the successful implementation of his schemes. He doubted the inten¬ 
tions of the people, and the people suspected his motives. A yawning 
gulf appeared between him and his subjects and it went on widening 
with the passage of time. Each project left its ominous trail on the 
other till at last the whole atmosphere became surcharged with bitter¬ 
ness and hostility^ 

Notwithstanding all this, Muhammad bin Tughluq’s reign forms a 
watershed in the history of the Delhi sultanat because it was under 
him that it reached its highest watermark; but then a reaction also 
set in and one rebellion after another sapped the foundations of his 
poweri The Sultan strove ceaselessly throughout his reign to push 
ahead his concept of-the political and administrative unity of India, 
but when he closed his eyes in death a number of independent king¬ 
doms had raised their heads and the sultanat had retreated to its old 
frontiers. An inevitable consequence of this tragic denouement of 
his life was that all sorts of prejudices, consciously or unconsciously, 
entered in all assessments of his thoughts and projects. He was either 
painted as an ‘ill-starred idealist’ or condemned as a blood-thirsty 
tyrant ( khuni). Those who found an excuse or an explanation for his 
failure in his scholarly make-up ignored the fact that, despite all his 
academic interests, Muhammad bin Tughluq was essentially and basi¬ 
cally a soldier and a man of action, who spent more time on the battle¬ 
field than even Balban or Alaucldin Khalji, and that his policies should, 
therefore, he judged as such. Here an attempt has been made to 
examine Muhammad bin Tughluq’s thought and behaviour in its 
historical milieu and in all its lights and shades. 
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Since Ghiyasutldin Tughluq had already designated Ulugh Khan 
as his heir-apparent , 1 his elevation to the throne was smooth and 
without any opposition. After a state-mourning of forty days for the 
death of his father, he decided to celebrate his coronation at Delhi. 
So long he had lived at Tughluqabad, but now lie entered the old city 
and, as a happy and auspicious omen, seated himself on the throne 
in the Datilat Khana, which had witnessed the coronations of many 
previous sultans of Delhi . 2 The city of Delhi was beautifully and 
lavishly decorated for the festival; cupolas were erected; and richly 
embroidered and artistically decorated sheets of cloth were hung all 
along the streets, bazars and lanes of the capital. When the royal 
procession entered the city, gold and silver coins were scattered right 
and left and were even thrown on to the balconies and into the laps 
(damans) of the spectators. As the Sultan proceeded to the Daulat 
Khana through the Badaun Gate, there was a profuse Vain of gold 
and silver’. VAll people^ writes Barani, 'men and women, young and 
old, children and grown-ups, free-born and slaves, Muslims and Hindus, 
shouted praises and jessed Sultan Muhammadand filled their hand¬ 
kerchiefs ( dastafehas ), purses, and pockets with coins of gold and 
silver. Delhi looked like a garden profusely blooming with white and 
yellow flowers/ 3 4 /Barring Alauddin Khalji, such pedantic display of 
generosity at the very outset of a reign had not been seen during the 
time of any other sultan of Delhi.* 

Both 'Lsami and Barani have used this happy beginning of his reign 
as a contrast-background to the delineation of the subsequent atmos¬ 
phere of horror and hatred that prevailed during his regime. Soon after 
Iris accession, he adopted the name Muhammad (formerly he was 
known by his Hindi 5 6 name, Jauna) and announced Abut Mujahid as his 
epithet.# According to Isami, he assured the people of his determination 

1 The author of Tarikh-i Ma'stmvi (64) says that his father had conferred upon him 
the title ‘Sultan Muhammad Shah’ but this is not confirmed by any early authority. 

2 Firuz Shahi, 456. 

3 Ibid., 457. 

4 Though based on hearsay, the following account of Makhduma-i Jahan, mother 
of the Sultan, as given by Ibri-i Battuta {Rehla, Eng. tr., Gaekwad's Oriental Series, 
118), gives some idea of the eclat and splendour with which the occasion was cele¬ 
brated: ‘But she has lost her eyesight, which came about in this way. When her son 
ascended the throne, all the ladies and the daughters of maliks and amirs, dressed 
in their best clothes, came to pay their respects. She was seated on a gold throne 
studded with jewels. All of them bowed to her. Then all of a sudden she lost her 
eyesight/ 

5 Futuh-us Salatin, Madras edition, 421. 

6 Ibid ., 421; Rehla, 56. 



IrfoHow in the footsteps of his deceased father, and declared: ‘Every 
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old man in, my territory is like a father to me and every young man 
is like (my brother), Bahrain Khan, in my affection/ 7 

A well-established tradition of the Delhi sultanat was the appoint¬ 
ment of many high officials at the time of the coronation and the 
conferment of titles and honours on persons chosen to constitute the 
main core of the governing class of the new regime. Curiously enough, 
Barani has omitted this list of appointments, but Yahya Sirliindi sup¬ 
plies the necessary details.8 According to him the Sultan cpnfeiied 
the following posts and titles at this time: 

"Malik Firuz— naib-i barbek ; Malik Avaz —Khwafa-i Jahan; Malik 
Qabul —Malik Kahir ; Malik Saitez —Imadul Mulk ; Malik Khurram 
Mtibtz—Z ahinri Jinjush ; Hamid Kumli —Bazinl Mulk ; Malik Pindar 
KhaJjt —Qadr Khan , and the iqttt of Lakhnauti; Malik Husamuddin 
Abu Raja —Nizamul Mulk and the wizarat of Lakhnauti; Malik 
Izzuddin Yahva Bandat —A ziffliul Mulk and the iqta of Satgaon, 
Maulana Qawamuddin —Qutlugh Khan and the office of vakil-i 
dar; Muhammad, eldest son of Maulana Qawamuddin—A/p Khan 
and the iqta of Gujarat; Maulana Kamaluddin, brother of Qawam¬ 
uddin— sadr~i jahan ; Maulana Nizamuddin, another brother of 
Qawamuddin —Aliniul Mulk ; Nizamuddin Kama! Surkh Mukhli- 
sul Mulk ; Shihab Sultani —Taful Mulk ; Maulana Yusuf Da tear ul 
Mulk; Malik Qihxn—Safdarul Mulk; Malik Bcgi—sardaioatdar: 
Malik Shihabuddin Abu Raja— Malikut I ujjar and the iqta of 


Nausari/ 

For a proper assessment of the role of Muhammad bin Tughluq 


in the history of the Delhi sultanat, it is necessary to construct, with 
us much accuracy as possible, the chronology of his reign and to 
analyse his basic political and religious concepts. With the help of 
one we can follow the sequence of events, and with the other the logic 
of these events during the period of his hectic rule. 

CHRONOLOGY 

Chronology presents a very complicated problem for one trying 
to analyse the various measures of the Sultan and their reactions in 
terms of causal connections. Barani was guided by the character and 
intensity of the impact that the Sultans various projects had on his 
own mind rather than their historical sequence. 8 9 Ibn-i Battuta is 

7 Futuh-us Salat ill, 422. 

8 Mubarak Shahi, 98. 

9 He frankly admits this, see Firuz Shahi, 478. 
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for uaddents that occurred during his stay in India, but is 
not helpful about events that took place before his arrival. The two 
versified accounts of Muhammad bin Tughluq—that of Isami and 
Badr-i Chach—are more helpful in constructing a chronological frame¬ 
work of his reign. The following sequence of events emerges from a 
study of all the available sources of his reign—political chronicles, 
poetical works, numismatic and epigraphic evidence, mystic records 
and accounts of foreign travellers. 

According to Barani, Muhammad bin Tughluq ascended the throne 
at Tughluqabad in a h. 725/1.325.™ Isami gives a.ii. 724/1324^ as the 
date of his accession and he is supported by evidence available from 
other sources, (a) Ibn-i Battuta says that Ghiyasuddin Tughluq ruled 
for four years. 12 It is clear from Khusraius Tughluq Natfia\$ that he 
had ascended the throne on 2 Shaban 720/7 September 1320. This 
would make a.ii. 724/1324 the year of his death, and naturally the 
year of Muhammad bin Tughluq's accession, (b) A fannan 34 of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq granted to the descendants of Shaikh Hamid- 
addin Sufi Nagauri is dated 14 Zil Hij 724/21 November 1324. (e) It 
is possible to reconcile the statements of Barani and Isami if we place 
Muhammad bin Tughluq's accession in Zil Hij 724/November- 
December 1324 and his coronation forty days later, i.e. in a.h. 725/ 
1325. 

One of the earliest events of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s reign was 
the invasion of Tarmashirin Khan. Yahya Sirhindi gives 729/1328 as 
the date of this mvasion.15 Ferishta,™ however, says that it took place 
in 727/1326-27 and his date is supported bv circumstantial evidence. 
Isami refers to the conquest of Kalanaur and Farashur (Peshawar) by 
the Sultan very soon after his accession. 17 Perhaps the campaign 
which led to the conquest of Kalanaur and. Peshawar was undertake n 
after this invasion in order to consolidate the position in the frontier 
areas and to create an effective bulwark against Mongol incursions. 


l() ibid i 456. 

11 Futith-m Sakitin, 421. 

12 Rehla, 50 . 

13 Tughluq Nama, 132 et seq, 

14 See Saroorus Sadur (Ms. in Habibganj collection of the Aligarh Muslim Univer¬ 
sity Library). It is a collection of the conversations of Shaikh ITamicluddin Sufi of 
Nagaur; and since it was compiled during the reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq, it 
gives very interesting information about the Sultan. The Habibganj Ms. has Some other 
valuable documents, like the farman referred to above, appended to it. 

15 Mubarak Sh/ihi, 101. 

16 Ferishta, I, 134. 

17 Futuhr-us Solatia, 423-24. 
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first rebellion of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s reign was 
organized by his cousin, Bahauddin Gurshasp. According to Isami 13 it 
took place two years after the Sultan’s accession, i.e. in 727/1326-27. 
A few months after the execution of Gurshasp, the conquest of 
Kondhana was undertaken. 19 The campaign against Gurshasp took 
several months, because he held out for two months at Kumta and for 
one month at Mahendrag. He was arrested when lie crossed over to 
Dwara Samudra. All this must have taken at least five to six months. 
Isami says that the siege of the Kondhana fort lasted eight months. 20 
Calculated on this basis, the conquest must have been completed 
sometime in the middle of 728/1328. 

Isami says that the Sultan received the news of the revolt of 
Bahrain Aiba Kishlu Khan when he was resting at Devagiri after his 
campaign against Kondhana. 21 It may, therefore, be placed sometime 
in 728/1327-28. Barani gives no date but considers it the first rebel¬ 
lion of the reign. 22 

It appears from Isami’s account that the rebellion of Ghiyasuddin 
Bahadur Shah took place almost simultaneously with the campaign 
against Bahrain Aiba, but the Sultan received the report about its 
successful suppression when he hud completed his Operations against 
Aiba. 23 Thus, it may be presumed that it took place some time late in 
728/1328 or early in 729/1328-29. Numismatic evidence supports this 
inference. The available joint currency of Ghiyasuddin Bahadur and 
Muhammad bin Tugliluq does not go beyond 728/1328. 

It appears from Isami that the Sultan issued orders for the exodus 
to Devagiri after his return to Delhi from Multan 21 and prior to the 
introduction of the token currency. 23 Isami’:: account implies that the 
token currency was introduced as a measure of punishment for the 
refractory attitude of the people, who had been sent to Daulatabad. 23 
Numismatic evidence shows that the token currency was introduced 
in 730/1329-30.27 The exodus to Devagiri may, therefore, he placed 
in 729/1328-29. 

According to Isami the token currency was withdrawn three years 


18 Ibid, 424. 

19 Ibid., 432. Ferishta gives 738/1338 which is obviously incorrect. 

20 Fuluh-us Salntin, 432 et seq. 

21 Ibid., 433. 

22 Firuz Shdhi > 478. 

23 Futuh-iw Salntin, 444-45. 

24 Ibid, 445-46. 

25 Ibid., 459-60. 

26 Ibid., 459-60. 

27 MSB, XVII, 1921, No. 1, 147-52. 
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aTtejiT its introduction. 28 Numismatic evidence corroborates this. All 
the available token coins belong to 730/1329-30, 731/1330-31 and 
732/1331-32 only. 2 ® 

Ziyauddin Barani says 8 ® that the Sultan enlisted 370,000 horsemen 
for the conquest of Khurasan, but they were disbanded after a year 
because the treasury was unable to pay their salaries any longer. Then 
10,000 soldiers were sent to Qaraehil. No contemporary or near- 
contemporary work gives us the exact year in which the army for 
Khurasan was enlisted. Still it is possible to fix the approximate 
period. The failure of the monsoon in 1333 left the Sultan no alter¬ 
native but to seize the grain of the Doab peasants, and when Ibn-i 
Battuta reached Delhi in March 1334, he found the citizens being 
given rations for the next six months. 81 The Sultan left for the South 
in mid-winter 1334-35, to suppress the rebellion of Maabar, and when 
he returned after two and a half years, the ‘bulk’—or 'two-thirds’—of 
his army had perished in the bubonic plague, while the famine conti¬ 
nued. For the next ten years the central authority was paralysed; so 
neither the Khurasan plan nor the Qaraehil campaign can be put after 
1333. Now Mir Khurd, who was Born about 1310, tells us 82 in a 
passage (quoted later) that the Sultan had begun his propaganda for 
the Khurasan campaign in the year of tire exodus (1329). Next year he 
issued his token currency. Its success would have given him the silver 
he needed,, but its failure left him no alternative but to redeem his 
bronze coins and to disband the army. The Khurasan army must have, 
therefore, been enlisted in 1330-31 and disbanded in the following 
year. The Sultan’s relief measures, foundation of Saragdwari, etc. 
followed the outbreak of famine. According to Barani the Sultan 
removed his name from the coins and substituted that of the Khalifa 
after his return from Saragdwari. 88 The coins without the Sultans 
name belong to 741/1340-41 8 * According to Ibn-i Battuta the Sultan 
had stayed at Saragdwari for two and a half years. 85 This would 
mean that he returned from Saragdwari before 741/1340 and that the 
town of Saragdwari had been founded late in 738/1338 or early in 
739/1338. 

During the decade beginning in 729/1328 and ending in 739/ 
1338, that is from the exodus to Devagiri to the foundation of the city 

28 Futuh-us Solatia , 460. 

29 JASB, XVII, mi; No. 1, 147-52. 

30 Firtiz Shahiy 477. 

31 Rehla. 117. 

32 SUjmul Aulitju , 271. 

33 Firtiz Shahi, 492. 

34 Thomas, Chronicles of the Putlian Kings of Delhi , 259-60. 

35 Rehla, 87, III. 
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Saragdwari, the Sultan had to deal with a number of rebellions, 
the two most conspicuous being the rebellions of Maabar and Bengal, 
which broke out in 735/1334 and 739/1338 respectively. The inde¬ 
pendent coins of Jalaluddin Shall of Maabar date back to 735/1334, 36 
and it may be presumed on that account that his rebellion took place 
about that time. The rebellion of Fakhruddin Shah in Bengal took 
place sometime in 739/1338. This date can be fixed on the basis of 
the following calculation. According to Isami this rebellion took place 
after the return of Muhammad bin Tughluq from Daulat abaci 37 
Bbn-i Battuta informs us that the Sultan returned from Daulatabad 
after two and a half years. Since he started for Maabar in Jumadi I 
735/December 1334-January 1335, bis return would be in 737/1336- 
37. A coin 38 of Fakhruddin Shah, which is dated 737/1336-37, 
supports the above date. 

According to Isami, Delhi was repopulated after fourteen years of 
wilderness. 39 This means that tire permission to go to Delhi was given 
to the people in 743/1342, but Barani definitely states that the Sultan, 
probably on account of the plague, gave a general permission to the 
people to go to Delhi when lie was on his way from Telingana. ‘Two 
or three carawam , which had stayed on there, were sent to Delhi: 
others who were happy in the Maharashtra territory continued to live 
there with their wives and children", remarks Barani. 40 It means that 
during the years 735-737/1335-37 all those emigres of Delhi, who 
wanted to do so, had returned to the north. 

In 741/1340-1, according to Ibn-i Battuta, ‘the Sultan ordered the 
remission of duties in his empire adding that no tax should be realiz¬ 
ed from the people except the zakat (import duties) and whr (land 
tax)/4l 

36 JRAS, 1922, 344; 1902, 673. 

37 Futuh-us Saliitin , 471. 

38 Thomas, Chronicles, 263. 

39 Futuh-us Salatm , 262. 

40 Firuz Shahi , 481. 

41 Rchla, 84. This passage needs elucidation. It does not refer, as is sometimes 
thought, to the general taxation policy of the Sultan. It deals with Tum-shaiial taxes 
levied on imports and should he read with the following statement made, earlier by 
Ibn-i Battuta on pages 12-13: ‘At the time of oiu* arrival it was the custom at Multan 
that one-fourth of the commodities brought bv the merchants was appropriated by the 
state and on every horse was levied a tax of seven dinars. Two years after our arrival 
in India the Sultan remitted these taxes. And he ordered that nothing should be 
realized from the merchants (atiriias) except the zakat and ushr, when he took the oath 
of allegiance to Ahul Abbas , the Abbasid Caliph.* In this passage Ibn-i Battuta’s 
memory erred in indicating the period as ‘two years after his arrival in India’ which 
would mean 735/1335. The date given on page 84 is correct and also corresponds to 
the latter part of his statement that it was after his oath of allegiance to the Caliph. 
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rebellions broke out when the Sultan was staying at Sarag- 
dwari—(i) the rebellion of Ainu! Mulk Multani; (ii) the rebellion of 
Shihabuddin Nusrat Khan; and (iii) the rebellion of All Shah Nathu. 

The dates of the remaining events of the Sultan s reign are known 
and will be given as we proceed. But this chronology of the first 
sixteen years of the reign, though only approximate, will help us in 
putting events in their chronological and causal sequence. Barani 
definitely says that he has not followed the time-sequence, and 
curiously enough, no modern historian has attempted to put the most 
import ant events of the reign in their historical order. 

MAl E F 0 L I T I CAL AND RELIGIOUS C O N C E P T S 
\ N D A XT I T U D E S OF THE SUL T A N 

\/The Sultan's religious and political ideas deserve careful con¬ 
sideration as marly of his attitudes were conditioned by them and 
had a bearing on many of his projects and administrative policies ^ 

1) Muliammad bin Tughluq possessed an unusual originality of 
mind. He was never satisfied with stei^otypgd .solutions of problems. 
He hated traditional and conventional approach in all matters. Barani 
has referred to this quality of the Sultan’s mind in different contexts, 
using different words —ikhtira ah;& when he deals with his political 
activities, and tahklmatA nuijacldid , 4 * 3 when referring to his quaint 
attitude in religious and other matters. 

2) Politically the keynote of the Sultans thought was his desire 
to achieve the political and administrative unity of India. He was 
anxious to liquidate the barriers—political as well as intellectual— 
which separated the North from the South. Perhaps no ruler after 
Asoka had visualized India as a political and administrative unit in 
the same way as Muhammad bin Tughluq. His Deccan experiment 
led to the rapid cultural transformation of the South. From Delhi to 
Daulatabaci it was now one world. While his armies were moving 
from Daulatabacl to Multan and from Bengal to Gujarat, mystics, 
scholars, merchants, poets and administrators annihilated the distance 
which, for centuries, had narrowed down the vision of the Indian 
people. ^ 

§) When Muhammad bin Tughluq ascended the throne of Delhi, 
the Central Asian scene was in a state of constant flux. The power of 
the II Klians had declined and Timur had not vet been born. There 
was a vacuum in the political life of Central Asia. Could he fill in 

42 Firuz Shahi, 462-63. 

43 Ibid., 467, 470. 

Also 471 where Barani refers to uhkamul miijuddida wa mvamirul mukhtarVah as 
causes of rebellions. 
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acuum? Muhammad bin Tughluq’s restless political spirit asked 
him that question, and got an answer in the affirmative. He initiated 
what may very appropriately be called ‘an era of higher imperialism, 
whose spirit one ^jrjds articulate in his Khurasan project, apart from 
his other ineasincs\ Barani has very neatly expressed this aspect of 
the Sultan’s thought and ambition in the following words: ‘On 
account of the high ambition, which was ingrained in the peerless 
personality of Sultan Muhammad, if the whole fourth of the 
inhabited globe {rubi maskun)** was brought under the control of his 
slave*, and the entire world from cast to west, and from north to 
south, became the tax-payer to his exchequer, and the people of the 
world became subservient to his orders, and the currency in his name 
circulated in the whole of the inhabited world (rubi maskttn); yet if 
some one said that some land in some island or a piece of territory 
equal to the size of a room in some country had not been brought 
under his control, his river-like heart and his world-conquering spirit 
would not have found peace till that island or that little room-space 
had been brought under subjection to him. Owing to the high ambi¬ 
tions, exalted aspirations, great love of honour and extraordinary 
sense of prestige that was rooted in his mind, lie desired to stalk in 
the world like Kaimurs and Faridun, and to behave towards the peo¬ 
ple like Jamslied and Kaikhusrau. In fact, he would not have been 
content merely with the status of Alexander (of Macedonia) but tried 
• to attain to the position of Solomon so that ruling both over men and 
jins , 45 he could combine prophethood ( nubuwat ) with sultanat, and 
counting the king of every country as his slave, issue his commands 
from his capital both as a prophet and a sultan.’ 

^ 4) The idea of the political and cultural isolation of India was 
gall and wormwood to Muhammad bin Tughluq. He believed in 
close diplomatic, cultural and economic contacts with the outside 
world. The remission of many taxes on imports in 741/1340-41 may 
be read in this context. His political vision extended far beyond India 
and embraced countries up to Egypt on one side and China and 
Khurasan on the other. In fact, with the rise of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq to power a new phase began in the history of India’s diplo¬ 
matic relations with the world outside. One hears of embassies pour- 

44 Medieval geographers believed the earth to be a globe, but thought that only 
one-fourth of it—Eurasia and northern Africa—to be inhabited. The sea, they believ¬ 
ed, covered the remaining three-fourths of the globe. The inhabited one-fourth ( rubi - 
rrnskun) they again divided into seven climes (haft aqlim). 

45 Jim are invisible beings referred to in the Quran. Soloman, son of David, com¬ 
bined the offices of the prophet and the king and both men and jim were under his 
control. In this respect he surpassed all other rulers. 
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thgTD-dt his court from different parts of Asia. The Iraq embassy sent 
by Musa; the Chinese embassy sent by Toghan Timur; the Khwaraz- 
mian embassy sent by the Princess Turabak, wife of Qutlu Damur, 
ruler of Khwarazm; the arrival of Amir Saifuddin, son of the chief of 
the Arabs of Syria—all these show the extent to which foreign 
governments were anxious to establish relations with him. The 
Chinese mission) consisted of fifteen men with a retinue of one 
hundred servants. It was headetLb y Tuj si. The emperor of China sent 
enormous gifts to the Sultain, who reciprocated the gesture by send¬ 
ing a bigger party with larger gifts. Sultan Abu Sa id Khan of Iran 
(1316-35) sent Azd bin Yezd as his envoy to the Delhi court. 

f 'Muhammad bin Tughluq sent Bighdan, one of his private secre¬ 
taries, to Sultan Abu Said with one crore tankas to be distributed in 
the sacred towns of Iraq. 40 These international contacts also brought 
with them international involvements and tensions; and it is not pro¬ 
per, therefore, to study the developments of Muhammad bin Tugh- 
luq’s political and religious ideas in isolation. In fact, some of his 
measures—the Khurasan project, the Qarachil expedition, the token 
currency and even the execution of certain persons 47 —will remain 
unintelligible unless considered in the broader framework of develop¬ 
ments in the eastern world.V^ 

v d) The Sultan was a very careful student of religion and philoso¬ 
phy. He had experienced all forms of religious attitudes, including 
agnosticism and atheism. Ultimately, rationalism became the sheet- 
anchor of his thoughts, and every religious postulate was subjected by 
him to deep and searching inquiry. To orthodox theologians, like 
Ziyauddin Barani, this rationalistic approach was tantamount to a 
denial of religion. Barani 48 makes a broad observation to the effect 
that he had lost implicit faith in the revealed word’ and the traditions 
of the Prophet, but later writers say that he had even questioned the 
vlama about their arguments in support of the dogma of the finality 
of prophethood. 49 But this does not mean that he had lost faith in 
Islam. Ibn-i Battuta informs us that he constantly urged people about 
the performance of obligatory prayers.’ ‘His standing orders’, he 

40 For details, see Nizami, Studies in Medieval Indian History and Culture > 
Allahabact 1960, 5-0. 

47 When the Sultan executed Shaikh Mud, a Suhrawardi saint of Multan, he told 
him : ‘Certainly you intended to flee to the Turks and tell them that you were the 
son- of Shaikh Bahauddin Zakariya and that the Sultan had clone such and such a 
thing to you and to bring them to fight me/ Rehla , 91. 

48 Firuz Slmhi, 405. 

49 Shaikh Abdul Haq Muhaddis Dihlavi, Akhbarul Akhyar, 129; Muhammad 
Ghausi Shattari, Gulzar-i Abrar (Ms.); Saiyyid Muhammad Husaini, Jawamaul Kdim, 
175-76. 



<SL' : €--writes y were to the effect that prayers must be recited in congre¬ 
gation and severe punishment was meted out to defaulters/ 5 # The 
discussions, which caused this misunderstanding among certain 
orthodox sections, were conducted in an entirely different spirit and 
with an entirely different objectWe^Al-Umari writes: ‘The mama are 
present in his niajlis and have iftar with him in the month of Rama¬ 
zan. The Sadr-i Jaban invites every evening one of those who are 
present to raise a point for discussion; then all of them discuss the 
different aspects of the question in the presence of the Sultan, and 
he, like one of them, discusses with them and refutes them/ 51 It 
appears that his mornings were also devoted to philosophic discus¬ 
sions. T have seen, says Ibn-i Battuta, .. philosophical matters 
alone being discussed every day after the morning prayers/ 5 - These 
discussions were not confined to Muslims alone. 

Non-Muslim scholars also participated in the discussions at his 
court. Both Isami and Ibn-i Battuta say that he used to have private 
discussions with the jogisffl Recent discovery of Jain records has 
shown that lie had close contact with Jain scholars^ 4 Once Jina- 
prabha Suri conversed with him till midnight. 55 The Sultan gave him 
one thousand cows, besides a large number of other gifts. Jain scho¬ 
lars like Raja Sekhara and Jinaprabha Suri enjoyed his patronage. It 
is, however, surprising that he remained absolutely uninfluenced by 
the Jain ideal of ahimsa. 

V ^ 6) While extremely punctilious in the performance of prayers and 
other religious rites enjoined by Islam, the Sultan was, at the same 
time, equally tolerant of other creeds and could participate in their 
religious ceremonies and festivals. He is perhaps the first sultan of 
Delhi about whose participation in the Hindu festival of Holi there 
is clear contemporary evidence. 56 Innumerable jogis roamed about in 
his territory with their Muslim followers, and he never objected to it. 
A very large number of heterodox religious groups and individuals, to 
whom reference is made by Firuz Shah in his Futuhat , could only 
have flourished in the atmosphere of intellectual freedom created by 
Muhammad bin Tughlnq. He is reported to have visited the Satnm- 
jaya temples at Palatina and the idol-houses of Gimarj In the Satrun- 

50 Rehla, 83. 

51 Masalikul Absar, Eng. tr. Otto Spies, 38. 

52 Rehla , 266. 

53 Futuh-us Saiatin, 515; Rehla, 199. 

54 For detailed reference see Kalipada Mitra’s article ‘Historical References in 
Jain. Poems', in the Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, Hyderabad Session, 
1941, 295-302. 

55 Ibid,, 299. 

58 Futuh-us Saiatin, 515. 
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^ temples he performed acts of d evotioii appropriate to a 
leader of the ]‘dit\'sangha. He is also reported to have issued a farman 
undei royal seal for the construction of a new bctsuti upcisvauci (rest 
house for inonks).^' The Batihagarh 58 inscription announces the con¬ 
struction of a g ow math (cow-temple) under the orders of the Sultan. 
This religious cosmopolitanism of the Sultan provided a pretext for 
meii^ like lsami to bring charges of heresy and i nnov ation against him. 

/) i he Mongol destruction of Muslim lands in the thirteenth and 
tlie fourteenth centuries had evoked two diametrically opposed re¬ 
actions in Muslim minds. 1 

(a) The mystics, with a nonchalant attitude towards political 
power, had organized the mystic sikilahs and initiated a brisk move¬ 
ment for resuscitating Muslim society through the moral and spiri¬ 
tual regeneration of the people. 

(1>) A fundamentalist section led by Imam Ibn-i Taimiva (1263- 
1328) adopted an entirely different attitude. It condemned the mystic 
approach as one of pacificism, inertia and submission to an unfavour¬ 
able situation, and advocated a movement for the revitalization of 
Muslim society by bringing together its various constituents—peoples 
nueis, mystics, ulama, etc.—and the revival of political power ■ 
According to Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Ibn-i Taimiva occupies a 
unique place in the history of Islam on account of the fact that, after 
the Mongol cataclysm, it was he who indicated the lines on Which 
political power could be regained and Muslim society resuscitated, 
(h appears that Muhammad bin Tughluq was attracted' towards some 
aspects of the thought of Ibn-i Taimiya. His criticism of the mvstic 
attitude of isolation from the state and of some customs and 
practices of the mystics is in line with the attitude of the great Syrian 
scholar^ "thn-i Battuta informs us that one of the disciples of Ibn-i 
faimiya, Maulana Abdul Aziz Ardbili, had visited the court of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq and the Sultan was so deeply impressed 
by him that he had kissed liis feet in the durbar 
1 yTlis attitude, which developed under these influences, found ex¬ 
pression in his declaration that religion and state are ’twins’60—a 
Iremark intended primarily against the mystics who had developed a 
(tradition of isolation from the state under the excuse that the state 

of Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 1941, 296. 

Se fa,« Jr L Lal ' Descri 1 ,t ‘ ce Lkt * of Inscriptions iu Central Produce* ami Barer. 

'ugpur, lUiu, 50. 

59 Rehla, 70. 

60 Sltjand Auliya, 196. Barani puts the same idea differently when he savs that he 
I anted to combine prophethood with kingship (i badshahi ra ba payeham-'bari jama 
mmacf), Ftmz Shahi, 459. 
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y^tlejfiunilies in his administration as possible, and if his policy, 
according to which he gave his sisters and daughters^ 9 in marriage 
to religious families, had succeeded, a new and very incongruous 
element would have appeared in the governing class. 1 

i/8) The Sultan believed in offices being open to talent. He dis¬ 
pensed with whatever considerations of birth had persisted in the 
administration and appointed low-born persons to the highest offices 
in the administration. Barani, in whom hatred for persons he con¬ 
sidered to be low-born amounted to an incurable disease, writes: 
‘The Sultan talked as if he hated low-born people more than he hated 
idols. Nevertheless, I have seen him promoting Najba, the low-born 
son of a musician, to such an extent that he rose higher in status 
than many maliks, for Gujarat, Multan and Badaun were put in his 
charge) Similarly, he raised Aziz Khummar (the vintner), and his 
brother, Firuz Hajjam (the barber), Manka Tabbakh (the cook), 
Mas'ud Khummar (the vintner), Laddha Baghban (the gardener) and 
many other jems of low-birth (jawahir-i latrah) to a high status and 
gave them offices and territories. He gave Shaikh Babu, the son of a 
Nayak weaver, a position near to himself and elevated the rank and 
position of such a low-born man among mankind. He assigned the 
ministry of revenue ( diwan-i wizarat ) to Pera Mali (the gardener), the 
lowest of the low-born and mean-born men of Hind and Sind, and 
placed him over the heads of maliks, amirs, ivalia and governors 
(maqUvs). He assigned to Kishen (Krishna) Bazran Indri, who was the 
meanest of the mean-born, the territory of Awadh. To Muqbil, the 
slave of Ahmad Ayaz, who in appearance and character was a shame 
for all slaves, he gave the governorship ( wizarat ) of Gujarat, which 
had been a post for great khans and wazirs. It was strange how ho 
gave high offices and governments of extensive territories and great 
provinces to men of low and mean birth.’ 70 

'The professions indicated in the above surnames are the ancestral 
professions of the officers mentioned; the officers themselves, it has to 
be assumed, were highly educated and efficient men. The matter is 
clarified by Barani himself when in his Fatawa-i Jahandan (Advice 
XI) he advocates that ‘low-born people are not to be taught reading 
and writing, for plenty of disorders arise owing to the skill of the 
low-born in knowledge. The disorders into which the affairs of the 
state are thrown are due to the acts and words of the low-born, who 
have become skilled. For, on account of their skill, they become 

69 The Sultan gave one of his daughters in marriage to a grandson of Shaikh 
Hamiduddin Sufi of Nagaur (Saroorus Sadur, Ms.), and another daughter to Mauiana 
Yusuf (Mubarak Shahi, 98). 

TO Firuz Shahi, 505. 
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frnors (tvali), revenue-collectors ( amils ), auditors ( mutascirrif ), 
officers ( farman-cleh) and rulers (jarman-rawa)! ri This policy of the 
Sultan was bound to cut across the interests of certain families, which 
had looked upon all offices as their sole monopoly. 

, 9) The Sultan believed that only by giving a broad base to his 
administration could he consolidate the foundations of his power. A 
government to be stable should be conterminous with its subjects—if 
all sections of the Muslims had to be taken into the administration, it 
was equally necessary to admit Hindus to the highest offices of the 
government. With some such notion he appointed Hindus to some of 
the highest offices, as will be pointed out as we proceed. 72 Besides, 
he patronized Hindu scholars and poets. According to Shihabuddin 
al-Umari there were one thousand poets of Arabic, Persian and 
Hindi at his court. 73 

It is with reference to these basic concepts of the Sultan that 
some of the prejudices and antipathies of the historians of the period, 
as well as some of the important sections of medieval society, can be 
explained and analysed. Our chief authority for Muhammad bin 
Tughluq, Ziyauddin Barani, who was a reactionary in politics and a 
traditionalist in religious matters, could hardly appreciate the objec¬ 
tives of a ruler, who belonged to an entirely different category, being 
a progressive in religion and an innovator in politics. It is only in the 
interplay and interaction of these trends of Muhammad bin Tughluq s 
thought that an assessment of his policies can be attempted. ^ 

INVASION OF TARMASHIRIN 

Isami gives a graphic account of the invasion of Alauddin Tarrna- 
shirin Khan but it is disfigured by poetic exaggerations and his per¬ 
sonal vendetta against Muhammad bin Tughluq. One day, he says, 
a messenger came rushing from Multan and reported that a Mongol 
storm had burst in Sind and was spreading thick and fast. The Sultan 
started making immediate preparations to repulse the attack and 
summoned contingents from different parts of the empire. From Siri 
to the hills of Jud (Salt Range) the entire area looked like a military 
camp. The army had not yet come into motion when reports began 
to pour in saying that the Mongols had reached Meerut and were 
plundering the area. The Sultan despatched Yusuf Bughra to Meerut 
with ten thousand mounted soldiers and instructed him to make a 
surprise attack on the enemy; and if the enemy advanced further, he 

71 Professor M. Habib and Mrs. Afsar Salim Khan: Political Theory of the Delhi 
Sultanat , 49. 

72 Firuz Shahi, 501. 

73 Masalikul Absar, Eng. tr., 32. 
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attack it from the rear while the Sultan attacked it horn th 
front. When the actual combat began, the Indian soldiers were 
struck with giddiness on account of the terrible roar made by tne 
Mongol bugles. Despite this serious affliction however Jthe forces of 
Delhi achieved a victory over Tarmashirm and lepulsed his attack. 
This was the first and the last foreign invasion that Muhammad bin 
Tughluq had to face during his reignJlJnlike Balban and Alauddm 
Khalji, he had to deal with no recurring Mongol problem^. His ener¬ 
gies were consumed in dealing with internal rebellions. 

Yahva Sirhindi says that the Sultan went in pursuit of Tarma- 
shirin up to Kalauaur and garrisoned that frontier post and placed it 

under Malik Mujiniddin Abu Raja. 75 

Ibn-i Battuta gives a detailed account 76 of Tarmashirm, which is 
entirely different from all Indian accounts, and the only way to 
reconcile it with the accounts of Isami, Yahya Sirhindi and other 
Indian chroniclers is to assume that the second Tarmashirm was a 

1 Ibn-i Battuta says that while coming to India he had stayed at 
Bukhara for two months as a guest of Tarmashirin. At that time 
Tarmashirm was at the height of his power; he ruled over an exten¬ 
sive dominion and large armies were at his beck and call. Two years 
after his arrival in India, Ibn-i Battuta came to know that as a 
punishment for violating the yasas of Chengiz, people swore alle¬ 
giance to a cousin of Tarmashirin, Bazan Aghul, and deposed him. 
Tarmashirin came to India and started living in Sind without disclos¬ 
ing his identity. Imadul Mulk Sartez, the governor of Multan, suc¬ 
ceeded in discovering him and reported the matter to the Sultan. 
The Sultan’s physician, who had formerly served Tarmashirm, was 
sent to confirm his identity. He recognized him by the scar of an 
abscess which he had treated. Ahmad Ayaz and Qutlugh khan warn¬ 
ed the Sultan of the political dangers involved in the presence of such 
a dignitary in the country. Muhammad bin Tughluq was also alarmed. 
He summoned the pretender to his court and when lie arrived, the 
Sultan angrily addressed him: ‘O son of a prostitute! IIow could you 
lie and say that you are Tarmashirin, whereas Tarmashirin has been 
killed and here is with us the guardian of his grave, n According to 
Central Asian historians, Tarmashirin tried to fly to Ghazni but was 
captured and sent to Bazan, who put him to death in 1332 Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq must have been informed of the correct facts. The 

74 Futuh-us SaUitin, 402-65. 

75 Mubarak Shahi, 10L 

76 Rehla, 254-56. 

77 Ibid., 258. 
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s attributed to him by Ibn-i Battuta clearly show that the Sultan 
knew that he was dealing with a Mongol pretender, who found it 
profitable to hint that he was Tarmashirin Khan. The pretender was 
expelled from India. 

CONQUEST OF KALANAUR AND FARASHUR 

(peshawar) 

Soon after his accession,^ Muhammad bin Tughluq led a cam¬ 
paign to Kalanaur and Peshawar. In all probability it was undertaken 
after the invasion of Tarmashirin. He paid his soldiers one years 
salary in advance and ordered them to equip themselves with all 
necessary weapons, horses, etc. He then marched towards Lahore 
and reached there after two months. He stayed at Lahore but ordered 
the army to continue its march to Peshawar. His aim was to garrison 
the frontier region against the Mongols, who were entrenched all 
along the area and used to plunder Indian territory. Tn that 
year’, remarks Isami, contrary to what had happened in earlier 
years, Indian soldiers pillaged Mongol territory.™ Kalanaur and 
Peshawar were conquered and the Khutba was read in the name of 
the Sultan. Since no cereals were available there, and the soldiers 
had to live on the animals they hunted, they soon got disgusted with 
the place. The army rejoined Muhammad bin Tughluq at Lahore. 
For two or three months the Sultan stayed at Lahore and set the 
affairs, of the frontier region in order and brought to book many re¬ 
calcitrant elements. He then returned to Delhi. According to Isami, 
for two years he was extremely kind and affectionate towards the 
people but later on his attitude began to change.80 

REBELLION OF BAHAUDDIN GURSHASP 

Yahya Sirhindi says that it was the first rebellion during the 
reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq.81 

Gurshasp was a cousin of the Sultan. 82 According to Ibn-i Battuta 
he. refused to swear allegiance to Muhammad bin Tughluq after the 
death of Ghiyasuddin,83 but Isami says that Muhammad bin Tughluq 
had conferred on him the title of Gurshasp and sent him to Sagar, 

78 Isami definitely says ‘dur ughaz-i mulk\ Futuh-us Salat in, 423, 

79 Ibid., 423. 

80 Ibid., 424. 

81 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi , 99. 

82 Ibn-i Battuta says that he was the son of Ghiyasuddin Tughluq s sister ( Rehla , 
95); Ferishta mentions him as the son of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s uncle (I, 135). 
Ibn-i Battuta is, no doubt, conect, 
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s/iff^ce he attained to great fame. 84 He rebelled when he realize 
that a change had taken place in the character and temperament ot 
the Sultan 88 Barani, perhaps owing to his failing memory, says 

nothing of this rebellion. , . . 

Khwaja-i Jahan Ahmad Avaz was directed to proceed against 
Gurshasp from Gujarat and take with him senior maliks, like Qawa- 
muddin. Outbid Mulk, Tatar Ashraful Mulk and others. 88 The Sultan 
sent against him’, Ibn-i Battuta states, ‘troops which contained great 
amirs like Malik Mujir (Mujiruddin Aim Baja); and the wazir, 
Khwaja-i Jahan, was the commander-in-chief.’ 8 ' 

When Gurshasp heard about the approach ot the imperial army, 
he immediately crossed the Godavari and moved westwards irom 
Devalu'd. Here the encounter took place. Gurshasp attacked the cen ic 
led by Ahmad Ayaz and crippled it, but before he could take 
advantage of this, one of his comrades, Khizr Bahram, deserted him 
and joined the troops of Abu Raja. This desertion proved disastrous 
and turned Gurshasp’s initial victory into a’ defeat. He, however, 
saved himself and his family by crossing the river and flying to Sugar 
from where he left with his family to seek refuge .with the Rai ot 

_ t l 1 * 1 . .. h , i m n 11 r » l T/ l 
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Kampila. The Rai, brave and chivalrous as he was, readily agreed^ to 
give him asylum. ‘You have done well’, he told Gurshasp, in cimung 


ulVv XIl HI cP y * tin i * j. v/m. *• n 

to me and I am prepared to lay down my own life to save youis. ao 
long as a single artery functions in my body, I won t allow any one to 
touch you.’ 88 These were brave words, sincerely uttered and scrupu¬ 
lously carried out. _ _ ,, , . 

Hotly pursuing Gurshasp, the forces ol Delia reached Kampila. 
Muhammad bin Tughluq himself marched to Daulatabad and sent 
reinforcement to Kumta (the fortress of Kummata). Gurshasp- and the 
Rai of Kampila came out twice to give battle, hut eventually decided 
to shut themselves up in the fortress. For about two months the light¬ 
ing went on, but then the position of the garrison became untenable, 
and tlie royal army succeeded in forcing its way into the fortiess. 
Gurshasp and his'host, the Rai of Kampila, then left tor Husciug 
(Anegundi). The forces of Delhi pursued them and besieged that 
fortress also. For about a month they bravely defended themselves, 
but ultimately the royal army made a violent attack and captured 

the fortress. / _< «-_ ■■ _ •• 

The accounts of Ibn-i Battuta and Isami vary in certain details at 


84 Futuh-us Salattn , 424. See also Ferishta, I, 135, 
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but there is no real contradiction in their statements ana 
taken together they complete the picture. According to Ibn-i Battuta, 
the Rai told Gurshasp; ‘You see how things have developed. In thesf 
circumstances I have resolved to perish with my family and followers 
You had better go to such and such a ruler and stay with him. He will 
defend you/ The Rai sent some one with Gurshasp to conduct him 
to the territory of the other Rai.89 According to Isami, Gurshasp had 
kept four horses in readiness for his escape. He seated his family on 
them and very skilfully came out of the fortress and killed everybody 
who chased him." 

Ihe Rai of Kampila, on his part, was determined to fight to the 
finish. He performed the rite of jatihar —burnt all his property, wives 
and daughters; 91 and then fought the last and the most desperate 
battle with the royal forces and died fighting on the battle-field. 
When Ahmad Ayaz occupied Anegundi, he directed one of its lead¬ 
ing inhabitants to identify the persons who had been killed and 
whose bodies lay on the battle-field. When the man looked at a ‘head 
dotted like a flower with shafts’, he shrieked as if in deep agony. 
This is the head of our Rai’, he told the anxious inquirers. Ahmad 
Ayaz ordered the head be placed in a tray of gold and the skin to be 
severed from the body and filled with straw. 92 Eleven sons of the 
fallen Rai were captured and taken to the Sultan, who treated them 
exceedingly well ‘in consideration of their good descent and the noble 
conduct of their father’. All of them embraced Islam. Ibn-i Battuta 
met three of them, Nasr, Bakhtiyar and Abu Muslim, and developed 
a friendship with Abu Muslim, who was known as muhrdar , because 
it was his duty to seal the water which the Sultan used to drink.93 
That Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq selected him for such a delicate 
and responsible duty shows the high appreciation he had for the 
fallen Rais steadfastness, chivalry and loyalty to a guest. 

Gurshasp was not destined to succeed. Ibn-i Battuta does not 



Mention the name of the Rai with whom he sought shelter after the 
fill of Anegundi, but informs us that the Rai told him that he could 
not repeat the mistake of the Rai of Kampila and made him over to 
the imperial army 94 Isami says that the Rai was Ballala" (i. e . Vira 
Ballala III, also called Bilal Deva, the Hoysala Rai of Dwara Samudra). 

89 Rehla , 97. 
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91 Rehla, 97. 

92 Futuh-us Salatin, 430. 
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^wusliasp was put in heavy chains and sent to the Sultan who 
ordered that he be flayed alive and his skin be stuffed with chaff and 
straw and paraded throughout the country. 96 According to Ibn-i 
Battuta, ‘The sultan ordered him to be taken to his female relations 
who abused him and spat on his face; and then he had him flayed 
alive. A part of his flesh was cooked with rice and sent to his wife 
and children; the rest, put together in a tray, was placed before a 
female elephant, who refused to eat it.’ 97 Ibn-i Battuta further says 
that when the stuffed skin reached Sind, its governor, Bahram Aiba 
Kishlu Khan, ordered it to be buried 96 and this was disapproved by 
the Sultan. 

This inhuman treatment of GurshaspV dead body created horror 
and hatred against the Sultan in the public mind. What the Sultan 
wanted to act as a deterrent to future rebellions in fact provided an 
incentive for them. Kishlu s rebellion is perfectly understandable m 
this context. 

The only silver lining to the cloud in die operation against 
Gurshasp is the spirit of religious tolerance and broad-mindedness 
displayed by the Sultan’s officers. During this time some soldiers 
damaged the Sim-linga and the temple of Madhukeshwar at 
Kalyan. 99 Tliakkura Mala, a trustee of the temple, waited upon 
Ahmad Ayaz and requested him to reinstate the idol. Ahmad Ayaz 
issued an order, saying; ‘Since worship in the temple is the religious 
duty of the petitioners, they should follow it.’ The Kalyan inscription 
brings to light the Sultan’s policy of religious freedom* 00 to his non- 
Muslim subjects. ** 



CONQUEST OF KONDHANA 

Kondhana or Singarh stood in the .vicinity of Devagiri and was 
held by Nag Nayak. Muhammad bin Tughluq marched against the 
fortress from Devagiri. The Bana stood the siege for eight months but 
could not hold out further and submitted. The Sultan appreciated his 
surrender and honoured the Rana by bestowing a qaba and a 
kulah l0i on him. 


96 Rehh, 96; Fuluh-us Salatin, 431. 

97 Rehla, 96. 

98 Ibn-i Battuta says that the skin of Bahadur Bura was also paraded with it, but 
this cannot be correct because the rebellion of Bura took place after the rebellion of 
Kishlu Khan. 

99 In the Bidar district of Mysore. 
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EL LION OF BAHRAM A I B A 


Isami says that the Sultan was resting in Devagiri 10 ^ after his suc¬ 
cessful Kondhana campaign when he was informed about the insur¬ 
rection of Bahram Aiba Kislilu Khan in Multan. He immediately set 
off for Delhi and by forced marches reached there within a short 
time. He did not march to Multan immediately but relaxed for about 
a month in Delhi and made the necessary preparations. Here he gave 
orders for the construction of a huge tent (bargaJi), A pulpit was 
placed in it for him and a feast was arranged to which all sorts of 
people were invited. The Sultan first asked Jalal Ilusam to deliver a 
•speech and then himself ascended the pulpit and addressed the 
audience, Later some musicians entertained the people. The Sultan 
also distributed trays full of gold to the invitees. Isami gives all these 
details but says nothing about the main theme of the Sultan’s exhor¬ 
tations. He makes a cryptic and evasive remark with reference to his 
speech and says that the Sultan did hypocritical talking to his people. 
Perhaps it was on this occasion that the Sultan began to think in 
terms of a second administrative centre in the South. Thus alone he 
could Ineet effectively the situations arising in the far-flung parts of 
the, empire. 

Aiba s rebellion was, in fact, the first serious protest against the 
policy of draconian punishments initiated so early in his reign by 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. Ibn-i Battuta says that the Sultan was dis¬ 
pleased with him because he had ordered the burial of the corpse of 
Bahauddin Gurshasp, which was being paraded throughout the 
empire. The Sultan summoned Kishlu Khan, but he declined to come 
and rose in rebellion. 10 ! Yahya Sirhindi says that Ali Kliattati was 
sent bv the Sultan to bring Aiba’s family to Deyagiri, Ali Kliattati 
was harsh and uncouth in his dealings with Bahram a veteran 
noble and military leader of great reputation and standing and a 
close friend of Tughluq Shah, He made Aiba sit in hfs court and 
reproached him in strong words. He even rebuked Laula, a son-in- 
law of Bahrain, in these words: ‘Why do you not despatch your 
dependants? You desire that they should not go. Yo are acting 
villainously/ Laula’s patience was exhausted. He pulled Ali Khattati 
clown (from his horse) and killed him. Matters now took a serious 
turn and Bahram had no alternative but to rebel. 104 
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REBELLION OF BAHRAM AIBA 

Sultan marched from Delhi against Bahrarn Aiba. The battle 
fought near Abuhar. The Sultan placed Shaikh Imaduddin, 
brother of Shaikh Ruknuddin Multani, under the royal cauopy in 
order to deceive the enemy. The trick worked. Bahram mistook 
Imaduddin for the emperor, and having killed him, dispersed and 
relaxed. Thereupon the Sultan, who was hiding in an ambush, came 
out and completely crushed the army of Bahram. Bahram was de¬ 
capitated and his head was brought before the Sultan. The Sultan 
then thought of punishing the people of Multan by ordering a mass- 
massacre. When Shaikh Ruknuddin came to know of the Sultan’s 
intention, he went to him with bare head and bare feet 10 $ and 
sought his forgiveness. The Sultan’s wrath cooled down and he 
granted mercy to the people. 


KAMALPUB INSURRECTION 




According to Ibn-i Battuta the other insurrection that broke out 
at this time was of the inhabitants of Kamalpur in Sind. The Sultan 
sent Khwaja-i Jahan to crush the rebellion. 1 was informed by a 
jurist’, writes Ibn-i Battuta, ‘that the qazi and the khatib of Kamalpur 
were brought before the wazir and the latter ordered them to be 
flayed alive. “Kill us”, they said, “in any other fashion”. “Why” the 
wazir inquired, “are you to be killed at all? ’ “On account of our dis¬ 
obedience”, they replied, “to the Sultan’s order.” “How, then, the 
wazir remarked, “can I myself act contrary to his orders? Verily, he 
has ordered me to kill you in tliis very fashion.” ’ loe 

REBELLION OF GHIYASUDDIN BAHADUR ^ ' 

Almost simultaneously with the campaign against Bahram Aiba 
Kishlu Khan the rebellion of Ghiyasuddin Bahadur, known as Bura, 
took place.JO” According to Ibn-i Battuta, Bura had been detained in 
Delhi as a prisoner by Ghiyasuddin Tughluq. Muhammad bin 
Tughluq set him free after his accession, and conferred upon him and 
his own step-brother, Bahram Khan, the governments of Lakhnauti 
and Sonargaon respectively. The Khutba at Lakhnauti was to be read 
and the coins were to be struck in the names of both Bura and the 
Sultan. It was also decided that Bura would send his son, Muham¬ 
mad, known as Barbat, as a hostage to Delhi. Bura carried out all the 
instructions of Delhi but politely declined to send his son, under the 
pretext that his son was not prepared to obey his orders. The Sultan 
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.sent an army under Duljiut Tatari and instructed his brother, 
Bahrain Khan, also to deal with Bura. 1 *® 

According to Isami, the Sultan was on his way back from Multan 
and had reached Dipalpur when a courier came from his brother, 
Bahram, governor of Sonargaon, and informed him that Bura had 
revolted at Dakhnauti and caused much bloodshed and confusion. 
He was challenged and defeated. He fled towards a river but his 
horse got stuck in the mud. He was captured and flayed alive. His 
stuffed skin was sent with the fath nama (message of victory).!The 
Sultan ordered celebrations of this victory for forty days in Dipalpurl. 
and the skins of Bura and Aiba Kishlu Khan Were displayed from a 
height like two kernels in one shell’.!® This rebellion took place in 
730/1330-1. 1 



EXODUS TO DEVAGIRI 


l One of the most grossly misunderstood measures of the Sultan 
was his attempt at creating an effective administrative centre in the 
Deccany The nature of the experiment, the extent of the exodus it 
necessitated and its reactions and after-effects—all these topics 
deserve unbiased appraisal, since much of the misunderstanding has 
been clue to the subjective statements made by contemporary 
chroniclers. 

I. Motives: 

Different motives have been ascribed by various historians to 
Muhammad bin Tughluq for his Deccan experiment. 

(a) Barani says that the Sultan made Devagiri his darul mulk (or 
capital) because he thought that it was more centrally situated and 
was equidistant from Delhi, Gujarat, Lakhnauti, Satgaon, Sonargaori, 
Tilang, Maabar, Dwara Samudra and Kampila.no VApart from the 
geographical inaccuracy of this statement, the point cannot be ignor¬ 
ed that if Devagiri could not be controlled from Delhi, neither could 
Delhi be controlled from Devagiri'''Nevertheless, Barani’s observation, 
as usual, is helpful in understanding the basic motive of the Sultan— 
effective administrative control of the South. 

(b) Ibn-i Battuta, who came to India nearly five years after the 
Deccan experiment of the Sultan, writes: ‘One of the most serious 
reprehensions against the Sultan is that he forced the inhabitants of 
Delhi into exile. The cause of it was this. They used to write letters 
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i abuses and scandals, and they would seal the letters, 
inn Ott tnc cover—‘By the head of His Majesty none except 
Majesty should read this letter.” These letters they used to throw into 
the council-hall in the course of the night. When he tore open 

tire Sultan found abuses and scandals m the contents. So h^ resolve 
to lay Delhi waste.TU But the very next sentence that the African 
traveller writes after this contradicts him: He (the Sultan) bought 
the houses and dwellings from all the inhabitants of Debi andpaid 
the price for them .’-H 2 A. punitive action could not possibly be_accorm 
panied by such fair bargaining. The incident of throwing letters it 
at all true, must have been the effect and not the cause of the exodus 
of the people to Devagiri. 

"(c) Isami says that since the Sultan was suspicious (badguman)ot 
the people (khalq) of Delhi, he thought of driving them out m the 
direction of Maharashtra in order to break their power H3 Isami s 
narrative leaves the impression that he is often at pams to prove and 
develop his theory that a deep animosity existed between the Sultan 
and the people, and that the Sultan was guided by his animus against 
the people in all his projects. Such an approach can only blur a cor¬ 
rect historical perspective. 

(d) It was in all probability during, or immediately after, his 
campaign against Bahauddin Gurshasp in the Deccan that Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq realized the urgent need of having a strong 
administrative centre in the South to cope effectively and instan¬ 
taneously with all situations that arose in that region. His councillors 
suggested Ujjaird 14 for that purpose but his decision went m favour 
of Devagiri. To the beauties of Devagiri and its claim to a pride of 
place in the cities of the world, the attention of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq had already been drawn by the poet, Amir khusrau, m his 
mmnavi Sahifatul Ausafff™ when the poet came with him m 

721/1321. . 

When the Sultan embarked upon his Deccan project, he had 
already given considerable thought and attention to all aspects of the 
problem.’It was neither a haphazard plunge in administrative experi¬ 
mentation nor an eccentric craze for novelty, but a well -thought-ou. 
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ion of a problem by one who, of all the sultans of Delhi, hax 
lost intimate experience of the difficulties in the administrative 
control and the military operations in the South. Among modern 
historians two very significant explanations for this measure of the 
Sultan have been given by Professor Muhammad Habib and Gardner 
Brown. 

Professor Habib says: IMuhammad bin Tughluq knew the Deccan 
better than any of his contemporaries. Malik Kafur, in the course of 
four successful campaigns, had plundered the richest temples of the 
South and compelled most of the rais to accept the overlordship of 
Delhi; but Alauddin, acting on the sane and sensible advice of Alaul 
Mulk, the fat and wise kotwal of Delhi, hadjrefused to annex even a 
bigha of land. The southern rais were deprivecTol all the jewels they 
had collected star by star' from the time of Vikramaditya, but their 
territories were returned to them with the diplomatic suggestion that 
they were welcome to make up for their loss by plundering their 
neighbours, fit was not the habit of the Khalji autocrat to undertake 
more than he could very safely perf orm j 

‘Mubarak Shah after his accession 1 entirely changed the Deccan 
policy. He not only Overthrew the Yaclavas of Devagiri but established 
his . administration over their territory, which was distributed among 
a large number of petty officers, known as the sadah amirs {amir and 
saclah) or commanders of one hundred, who were expected to collect 
the revenue and keep the population qiiiet.Ut was a brittle and rickety 
administration. There was only a thin sprinkling of Muslim populations 
in Gujarat, Rajputana and Malwa. In Devagiri there was no Muslim 
population whatsoever, except the officers and their men. To the 
south, east and west of Devagiri there were po w erf ul Hindu chiefs, 
who had lost their prestige hut not their power; a union of their forces 
could have any day driven the weaWorees of the empire pell-mell 
beyond the Vindhyas, and the hold of Delhi over Gujarat and Malwa, 
conquered so lately by Sultan Alauddin, would have also been 
endangered. But the fateful dice had been cast. 

'Muhammad bin Tughluq was driven to the conclusion that the 
position of Devagiri would never be secure so long as the kingdom 
of Warangal was allowed to exist. He led an expedition against 
Warangal during his father's reign and tasted the bitterness of failure. 
His second attempt, however, was successful and Warangal, like 
Devagiri, was entrusted to the saclah amirs. Still the situation was 
anything but satisfactory. Foreign government—a government of the 
South by the North—was as intolerable to the sadah amirs of the 
empire as to the Hindu population whom they were expected to 
control. Every one saw that it could not last beyond a decade; the 
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of opposition were too strong. The success of Islam in India, 
moreover, depended on its becoming thoroughly indigenous. 

‘Miuzzuddin and the early Turkish sultans had succeeded in 
Hindustan owing to two great movements: The Mongol invasions of 
Central Asia and Persia had driven a large number of refugees to 
India, who had settled in the country for good. At the same time the 
Chishti and Suhrawardi mystic orders (silsildhs) with their super¬ 
military discipline had carried on an extensive religious propaganda 
in every village and town of Hindustan, and their efforts had brought 
a considerable minority of pure Indians within the fold of Islam. This 
minority of gardeners, cooks, barbers,"'and other "gems of worthless- 
ness”, which Barani detested, naturally stood for that social democracy 
which is the finest contribution of Islam to India, and gave to the 
empire of Delhi the strength it needed. Unless something like this 
happened in the Deccan also—unless by deportation or conversion an 
indigenous Muslim population was created there—the breeze of the 
first Hindu reaction would sweep everything aside. 

‘Muhammad bin Tughluq, who combined the bull-dog tenacity 
of Muizziiddin Gliuri with the far-sighted tolerance of Shaikh Farid- 
uddin, to whose school he belonged, grimly made up his mind to 
accomplish the task. The population of Delhi was there, living com¬ 
fortably beneath his nose; it was a fine social and economic unit for a 
southern capital and he would take it there. But this was not enough. 
Unless an extensive propaganda was undertaken and centres of 
Muslim social and religious culture were established in the Deccan, 
his scheme would fail. So the mystics also had to be transported for 
the purpose of preaching and propaganda / 116 

According to Gardner Brown, with the accession of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq the cenfreH^fmdty of the empire had shifted from the 
North to the South. The Punjab had lost its importance on account of 
the Mongol devastations to which it was subjected for about a 
hundred years. 117 /rhus, to put it differently, when Muhammad bin 
Tughluq embarked upon his Deccan experiment, he simply acted as 
an agent of certain economic forces, which were actively operating 
in the life of the country and demanded the transfer of the capital to 
a region economically more prosperous to sustain the structure of an 
all-India government. When all contemporary and modem interpreta¬ 
tions are taken into consideration, it appears that the Deccan experi¬ 
ment was basically dictated by political exigencies. In an empire in 
which simultaneous insurrections were appearing in areas so far off 

116 Aligarh Magazine, July 1930, 1-11. The Siyarul Aultija refers to a lot of 
mystics, who were compelled to leave for the Deccan, 

117 Journal of VP Historical Society, Vol, I, pt. ii, 13. 
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**“ abar and Bengal, there was no other alternative to deal with 
the situation except what the Sultan attempted. 

II. Implementation : 

The Deccan scheme was implemented in stages and with due 
consideration for the convenience of the people, (a) It appears that 
the idea was conceived at least two years before it was actually 
executed. Yahya Sirhindi records in the developments of 727/1326-27: 
‘At a distance of every two miles (karohs) along the road from Delhi 
to Daulatabad, the Sultan constructed halting stations and transformed 
the whole uninhabited area into a habitation. To the people in these 
regions he gave lands to dwell in, and the income of these 
lands was to be accounted for in their salaries. He also planted trees 
on noth sides of the road. 118 (b) First of all the Sultan’s mother, 
Makhduma-i Jalian, and the entire royal household, with amirs, maliks, 
slaves, horses, elephants and treasures, shifted to Devagiri. Afterwards’ 
the Sultan summoned all the Saiyyids, shaikhs (mystics), ulama and 
grandees of Delhi. H9 ( c ) According to Isami, six carawans were formed 
of the people who were forced to migrate to Daulatabad. 120 According 
to Yahya Sirhindi the order for the exodus was issued in 729/1328- 
29-. 121 (d) The Sultan, as already stated, purchased the houses and 
dwellings of the people of Delhi and paid the price for them.122 

(e) Facilities of travel and conveyance were provided for the migrants. 

(f) In Daulatabad itself, free board and lodging were provided for new 
arrivals. ‘The Sultan’, writes Barani, ‘made liberal gifts to the people 
both at the time of their departure for, and on their arrival at, Daulat¬ 
abad. 123 (g) The Sultan had bestowed considerable thought and 
attention to the planning of Daulatabad. The following account of the 
city given to Shihabuddin al-Umari by Shaikh Mubarak deserves to be 
quoted in this context: 

And the city of Delhi is the capital of the country. Then after it 
(comes) Qubbatul Islam and this is the city of Devagiri, which this 
Sultan built anew and named Qubbatul'Islam... When I left it 
six years ago it was not yet completed. And I do not think it is 
yet complete on account of the vast extent of the area of the city 
and hugeness of its buildings. (J he Sultan had divided it in such 

118 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 98. 

.119 Ibid., 98. 

120 Futuh-us Salatin, 449. 

121 Mubarak Shahi> 102. 

1-2 Rehla, 94; TartJchd Mubarak Shahi , 102. Isarai savs that the emperor had 
announced that he who obeyed the royal order would receive much o- 0 ld. 

123 Firuz Shahi, 474. 6 
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„ way that separate quarters were built for every class of people; 
a quarter for the troops, a quarter for the wazirs, a quarter for the 
secretaries, a quarter for the judges and the learned men, a quarter 
for the shaikhs and faqirs, and a quarter for merchants and handi¬ 
craftsmen. In every quarter there were found, according to the 
needs of every class, mosques, minarets, bazars, public baths, ovens 
for (baking) flour; so that the people of that quarter did not depend 
upon the other quarters for selling and buying and exchanging 
things, and each quarter was in the position of a separate self- 
contained city, not dependent on others for anything.’ 12 ' 1 

III. Not a Mass Exodus: 

The impression of a mass exodus given by contemporary historians 
is not correct. In fact only the upper classes, consisting of nobles, 
ultima, shai khs and the elite of the city, were shifted to Daulatabad. 12j 
The general Hindu public also was not affected bv this project. Two 
Sanskrit inscriptions 126 —dated 1327 and 1328—show that the Hindus 
of Delhi lived in peace all this time. Barani’s narrative makes it 
abundantly clear that the measure had proved a calamity for the 
upper classes. Both Barani and Isami magnified this limited exodus 
of the elite of the city into a wholesale transportation to Daulatabad. 
The elite of D elhi constituted a fine social and economic unit for a 
southern capitalTand tire Sultan forced it alone to change its habitat 
and settle in a new region and amidst new surroundings. 

iv7 Reactions of the People: 

An exodus under duress is bound to provoke strong reactions. So 
did the Deccan project of the Sultan. During the preceding one 
hundred and sixty' years or so Delhi had been the capital of the 
sultanat, and it had developed its urban and cultural life in its own 
distinctive manner. Its bazars, khcincjahs, madrasas, tanks, oichards, 
minars, buildings, mausoleums had their own fascination for the peo¬ 
ple who had been brought up among them. Even as early as the days 
of Kaiqubad—when hardly a century had passed since the founda¬ 
tion of ‘Hazrat-i Delhi’—a poet like Amir Khusrau felt home-sick in 
Awadh and longed to be back in India’s cultural centre. 127 To be 
weaned away completely from Delhi could be nothing short of tor¬ 
ture for the people affected. Apart from this, during the last century 
and a half Delhi had become a strpng centre for the mystics. There 

m 

124 Mcisdikul A hsar, Eng. tr. by Otto Spies, 18-19. 

125 For a detailed discussion, see Mahdi Husain, Tughluq Dynasty, 145 et seq. 

126 Catalogue of the Delhi Museum of Archaeology, 29; Tughluq Dynasty , 146-47. 

127 See Amir Khusrau s versified letter, written from Awadh to his friend, 
Tajuddin Zahid, quoted in Churratul Kama!. 
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vvifcfe thousands of khanqahs, hospices and zawiyahs (religious 
ouses) 128 in Delhi, and huge crowds of people used to gather 
there.129 Muhammad bin Tughluqs project hit hard at the khanqah- 
life of Delhi. Saiyyid Muhammad Gisu Daraz is reported to have 
remarked that with the exception of the mausoleums of Shaikh 
Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki, Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya and a few 
others, no other mausoleum of Delhi had even a candle-stick left on 
account of the destruction wrought by Muhammad bin Tughiuq. 130 
This general eclipse of the cultural centres of Delhi is responsible for 
the extremely exaggerated accounts of the destruction of Delhi that 
one finds in the pages of Turikh-i Firuz Shahi and Futuh-us Salatin. 
For Barani Delhi was nothing but the dwellings of its aristocracy 
and the hospices of its saints. When these disappeared, the whole 
Delhi seemed depopulated to him. Isami’s very aged grandfather had 
died at Tilpat while on his way to Daulatabad, and his bitterness 
against the Sultan and his project is understandable. Ibn-i Battuta 
talks of the depopulation of Delhi on the basis of rumours, but when 
he actually describes Delhi on his arrival in 734, barely four or five 
years after the exodus, he talks of its splendour, prosperity and 
population as if no disaster had overtaken it. 

The mystic reaction to the demand of Muhammad bin Tughiuq 
had-some ideological complications also. The mystics believed in the 
concept of icalaijat 131 (spiritual dominion over a territory) being the 
linch-pin of their organization. Their areas of work were determined 
by their spiritual masters, who assigned ‘spiritual territories’ to them 
to carry on their work of moral and spiritual education of the people 
and face the blows and buffets of fortune. When the Sultan sought to 
move them from one place to another, they interpreted it as a serious 
interference in their khanc/ah-tiic. They hesitated in obeying the 
Sultan’s orders; the Sultan interpreted this hesitation as rebellion, and 
armed by a counter-ideology of the ‘state and religion as twins’, 
forced them to migrate to the distant South. It was difficult for many 
to defy a sultan like Muhammad bin Tughiuq, but Shaikh Nasiruddin 
Chiragh held fast to the traditions of his silsilah and patiently bore 
all the tortures and punishments inflicted on him by the Sultan.132 


128 The author of Subhul Asha refers to two thousand rlbats (inns) and khanqahs. 
An Arab Account of India in the 14th century, 29. 

129 See Barani’s account of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliva’s khanqah at Ghivaspur, 
Firuz Shahh 341 -44. 

130 Jaicamaul Kalim , 143. 

131 For a detailed discussion of the concept, see Nizami, Religion and Politics in 
India during the Thirteenth Century, 175-76. 

132 For details, see Khairul Majalis, Introduction, 49-58, 
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was easy for the Sultan to use all the terrible powers of a 
medieval monarchical government to drive the mystics from Delhi to 
Daulatabad, but it was not easy to escape the consequences in terms 
of loss of public popularity. Perhaps no other measure brought so 
much unpopularity to the Sultan as the forced migration of the 
mystics to Daulatabad. 

Muhammad bin Tughluq was an autocrat to his finger-tips. He 
was never prepared to tolerate disobedience to his orders. He simply 
became mad when he found anybody disobeying him. Ibn-i Battuta 
says that one night the Sultan went up to the roof of his palace and 
looked around. When neither a lamp nor even smoke or light came 
within his sight, he remarked: 'Now my heart is pleased and rny 
soul is at rest’l 33 —as if he was a Nero playing on the fiddle while 
Rome was burning. 

The accounts of his punishments of all people who disobeyed his 
orders, as given by Barani, Ibn-i Battuta and Isami, may be highly 
exaggerated, but it will be improper to dismiss them as baseless. They 
represent the general disgust against the Sultan and are in line with 
the general policy of the Sultan himself ’Isami says that the mystics 
and all other persons, who did not start for Daulatabad at the Sultan’s 
order, were dragged out of their houses. The police pulled them by 
their hair and inflicted draconian punish ments upon them. 134 isami 
gives an idea of the atmosphere in winch the curaicans marched 
towards Daulatabad when he says: ‘They walked with loud lamen¬ 
tations, like persons who were going to be l:>uricd Laliv^h3.5 

It appears from Isami that the exodus took place during the hot 
summer months and this considerably aggravated the miseries of the 
people. ‘The people had to tread’, writes Isami, ‘over the soil which 
the burning sun had made hot like iron/ 1 36 Making due allowance for 
Isami’s poetic exaggerations, it can hardly be denied that the journey 
from Delhi to Daulatabad was bound to be a prolonged torture, des¬ 
pite all the facilities provided by the state. This was inevitable in 
view of the medieval limitations concerning transport and convey¬ 
ance. The inclemencies of the season, nostalgic memories of the past, 
presence of women, children and old persons in the caratcans, un¬ 
certainties of life in the South, and a dread of the Sultan’s unpredict¬ 
able temper-—all these combined to make the journey an extremely 
tormenting experience) Still Isami, a bitter critic of Sultan Muham¬ 
mad and the exodus, writing in the reign of the first Bahmani king 

1.33 Rehla, 94. 

134 Futuh-us Salatin, 447. 

135 Ibid., 447. 

136 Ibid., 449. 
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up the situation in two lines: ‘A tenth of the population of the 
people of Delhi that succeeded in reaching (their destination) brought 
glory to this region; groups that had been distressed in Delhi were 
well-provided in this land/ 137 

V. Capital or Second Administrative City: 

The general impression about the Deccan experiment of the 
Sultan that he transferred the capital to Daulatabad is not correct. 
In fact, he made Daulatabad the second administrative city of the 
empire. This is borne out by Al-Qalqashandi who says that the empire 
of Delhi had two capitals: Delin', and Devagiri or Qubbatul Islam.138 
It may be noted that in a coin minted in a.ii. 730, Delhi is indicated 
as Takktgah-i Delhi 139 and another coin of a.h. 731 refers to 
Daulatabad as Takhtgah-i Daulatabad. 140 

A word has to be added here about the historic past of Devagiri 
(Deogir), ‘the hill of the gods’. It was the capital of the Yadavas. 
Sultan Qutbuddin Mubarak Khalji gave it the name Qutbabad 141 
and established a mint there. 142 The words, Quhbatid Islam , 143 
appear on the coins as early as 727/1326-27 but no significance need 
be attached to this fact. It was in 728/1327-28 that the place was 
named Daulatabad. 144 Thus, it was not Devagiri that was renamed 
Daulatabad; it was Qutbabad which received a new title. 

VI. Aftermath ; 

The after-effects of this Deccan experiment may be assessed from 
two angles—immediate and remote. Its immediate effect was wide¬ 
spread resentment against the Sultan, who forfeited once and for all 
the confidence of his people, and the bitterness against him due to 
their sufferings continued to rankle in their hearts for decades. In its 
remote consequences the Deccan experiment of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq was a remarkable success. The barriers which had separated 

137 Ibid., 458. 

138 An Arab Account of India in the 14th century, 30. See also Masalikul Absar 
(Eng. tr.), 18. 

139 Indian Museum Catalogue II, 59. Takhtgah means Capital. 

140 Ibid., 60, Coin no. 385. 

141 Masnavi Sahifatul Atmf {Ms); also Nelson Wright, The Coinage and Metro - 
logy of the Sultam of Delhi , 109. 

142 Three gold coins minted there in a.ii. 718, 719 and 720 have come to light. 
Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, 179-80. Edward Thomas’s view that these 
coins belong to Delhi has been refuted by H. R. Nevill (JASB, NS, 35 art. 219) and 
Nelson Wright {The Coinage, 109). 

143 Nelson Wright, 119, Specimen No. 484, 

144 Ibid., 157. 
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from the South broke down, and though the extension 
the administrative power of the Delhi sultanat into the Deccan did 
not prove successful, the extension of its cultural institutions did in 
fact succeed. 'On all the four sides of Daulatabad there appeared 
graveyards of MusalmansV 45 Barani remarks, referring to the impact 
of the exodus forced by the Sultan. But these 'graveyards' connected 
the hearts of the people of the North with the soil of the South. The 
rise of the Bahmani kingdom was only made possible by this influx 
of population. 

Isami tells us that when the people of Delhi left for Daulatabad, 
the Sultan brought peasants' (rustai) 1 *® from the countryside and 
settled them in Delhi. But this is obviously a poetic way of saying 
that all those who filled the vacuum created by the transportation of 
its original inhabitants were like uncouth countrymen compared to 
them. Barani clearly says that the elite of other parts of the country 
was invited to Delhi and settled there. 147 It is a significant fact that 
when Ibn-i Battuta reached Delhi in 1334, he found it full of scholars, 
literati and mystics and no after-effects of the exodus were visible to 
him. This fact becomes even more significant when it is remembered 
that the Sultan permitted the people to return to Delhi in 1335-37. 148 

THE TOKEN CURRENCY 

Next to the Deccan experiment comes the token currency of the 
Sultan. Briefly put the measure was as follows. A silver coin, in those 
days, was known as a tanka ; a copper coin was known as a jital. The 
Sultan issued a bronze coin, in place of the silver coin, and demanded 
its acceptance as a token coin equivalent to the silver lankaM® To put 
it in a different way—here was a jital calling itself a tanka. 

The token coin was distinguished from the ordinary currency in 
the following respects: (a) The metal used for the token coins 
was copper (mis) according to Barani, but Ferishta says it was 
brass or bronze (biranj) and he is supported by numismatic 

145 Firuz Shafn , 343. 

146 Futuh-us Salatin , 450. 

147 Firuz Shahi, 474 . 

148 Ibid., 481. Moreland, however, puts a wrong interpretation on the words of 
Barani when he regards this permission^ ‘the restoration of Delhi as the capital*. 
(Agrarian System, 49.) 

149 ‘In no instance*, remarks Edward Thomas, ‘were these representations of real 
money issued to pass for the more valuable current gold pieces; the highest coin he 
desired credit for in virtue of the regal stamp was a tanka of 140 grains of silver and 
the minor subdivisions were elaborately provided for in detail.' Chronicles of the 
Pathan Kings of Delhi , 245. 
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^vicfence.150 (b) While other coins had only Arabic superscriptions, 

the token coin had its legends in Persian also, (c) While most medieval 
coins of the baser metals are difficult to decipher, special care was 
taken to make the legend on the token coins clear and legible, (d) The 
inscription in Persian ran: Muhr shad tanka, raij dar ruzgar-i hanaaA 
ummidtoar Muhammad Tughluq (Minted tanka, current during the 
days of Muhammad (bin) Tughluq, who hopes for Divine favour). The 
word ‘current’ in this inscription makes it clear that the coin owed 
its value to the credit of the Sultan and not to its metallic value, 
(e) The token coins contained the following Arabic inscriptions also: 
‘He who obeys the Sultan, obeys God’; ‘Obey God, obey the Prophet 
and those in' authority amongst you.’ This was an appeal to the reli¬ 
gious sentiments of the people to honour the token currency. 

The principles of a token currency, whether of paper or base 
metal, are too well-known to the modern world to need a detailed 
discussion, and some of them must have been foreseen by Muhammad 
bin Tughluq. The basic condition of success is that the token currency 
must be accepted by the government in taxes and other payments by 
the people; unless this is done, the token currency will have no value 
whatsoever / Secondly, the token currency has to be manufactured by 
some process the~ sccret ofJwhic^^ alone. 

Thirdly, very harsh punishments have to be_m.eted- Diit . to ufla n tnor- 
ized persons, who manufacture or ‘utter’ the token currency and an 
extensive police organization is needed for the purpose. If these 
necessary measures are taken, the success of the token currency will 
mean that a very large part of the silver in circulation as coin comes 
into the hands of the state as an interest-free loan for an indefinite 
period. But since the token currency has no value in foreign countries, 
a certain amount of silver currency is needed by merchants, who 
bring foreign merchandise into the country. If the state can give a 
guarantee that a silver coin will be given on demand in return for a 
token coin the permanent value of the token coin is assured. Con¬ 
versely, if the state and the forger —or both-keep on manufactur¬ 
ing the token coin beyond a particular limit, its value will tall m 
-proportion to the increase % its quantity. - 

Tin’s experiment in token currency was not new in Asia. Under 
Oublai Khan (1260-94) of China and Kaikhatu Khan of Iran (1293) 
attempts at introducing a token currency had been made. The Iranian 
experiment had failed; the Chinese venture had succeeded The 
chao (paper currency of Qublai Khan) had succeeded because (a) the 
Khan had made due allowance for the people, if they desired to use 

150 Ibid., 244, 249. 
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gold and silver, and (b) the manufacture of the paper and inks of the 
state could not be forged. 

Why did the Sultan at all think of introducing a token currency. 
Barani says that the Sultan’s projects to conquer foreign lands and his 
boundless generosity and munificence had depleted the treasury;'- 1 
and it was a device to face the crisis of bankruptcy. This is only 
partially true. It cannot be disputed that the experiment was con¬ 
nected 'with the economic strain put on his resources by the con¬ 
templated Khurasan expedition and the subsequent Qarachil disaster, 
but he was not bankrupt even at this time, for we know that when 
the experiment failed, he promptly redeemed in silver and gold the 
token base metal coins his own mint had manufactured. Was it then 
a fad for novelty which prompted him to introduce it? It must be 
remembered that Sultan Muhammad was .never satisfied with 
temporary solutions of basic problems. Whenever any difficulty or 
problem came to his knowledge, he attempted some basic and funda¬ 
mental solution. Perhaps the experiment was dictated by the 

phenomenon of the shortage of silver not only in India but all the 
world over. The relative value of silver and gold during this period 
is given as follows by three authorities: 

Edward Thomas 8:1 

Col. Yule 7 ; 1 

Nelson Wright and Nevill 10:1 . 

This is why we find a gradual decrease in the weight of the silver 
tanka and a corresponding increase in the weight of the gold coin 
during this period. Regarding the scarcity of silver, Nelson Wright 
remarks: But apart from Bengal the sources of silver supply in India 
were scanty. The riches of Southern India were exhausted or at any 
rate closed to the Delhi sultans. The extension therefore of the use of 
Ballon, which Muhammad was the first to introduce for the higher- 
value coins, in a more and more debased form became almost inevit¬ 
able’. 152 The problem of the shortage of silver was aggravated during 
the time of Muhammad bin Tughluq on account of the establishment 
of new mints in the extensive empire and the enormous expenditure 
1 'incurred on military expeditions and the Deccan experiment. 

The effect of the token currency was felt in different spheres and 
in different ways. 

(a) People began to mint the token coins and (in the words of 
Ziyauddin Barani) the house of every TIindu’J-53 became a mint. Why 

151 Firuz Shahi, 475. 

152 Nelson Wright, The Coinage and Metrology of the Stiltons of Delhi , 160. 

153 It may be pointed out that by the word 'Hindu' in this context Barani obvi¬ 
ously means the goldsmiths. Since the goldsmiths were mostly Hindus, he uses the 
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it happen? Edward Thomas finds the following reasons for this: 
‘His Majestys officers of the mint worked with precisely the same 
tools as the ordinary workman, and operated upon a metal, so to say, 
universally available. There was no special machinery to mark the 
difference of the fabric of the royal mint and the handiwork of the 
moderately-skilled artisan. Unlike the precautions taken to prevent 
the imitation of the Chinese paper notes, there was positively no 
check upon the authenticity of the copper token, and no limit on the 
power of production by the masses at large.’- 154 

/But Professor Mohd. Habib gives a different and more plausible 
explanation when he says: ‘The mint had a special type of bronze 
alloy for the coins, which could be easily distinguished on the touch¬ 
stone; but the secret of the proportion of the metals in the bronze 
coins could not be discovered by the goldsmiths. When people took 
gold and silver coins in those days, they had the coins weighed (to 
make allowance for clipping) and also tested on the touchstone for 
purity of metal. The Sultan expected the public to follow the same 
practice in regard to his token coins. But in this matter the public 
failed him. Consequently, many forged coins got mixed with the 
treasury coins; and as the forged coins became current and the 
government was unable to prevent this, more and more coins were 
forged/A bronze coin would be at least worth its weight in bronze— 
i.e. about 50 bronze coins would be normally equal to one silver 
tanka. But forging the bronze coins was an offence. So a forged bronze 
coin may meet any fate, for a new element — fear of punishment— 
also entered into the determination of its value. In the distant 
provinces it circulated at one-half of its official value in terms 
of the silver tanka; in the capital people would be afraid of being 
found in possession of forged bronze coins; they would throw them 
away or keep them in order to melt them into bronze vessels later 
on. Jr he whole operation got beyond the control of the government. 
Too' many forged coins got into circulation and the failure of the ex¬ 
periment caused a havoc in the market. It was not possible to punish 
those in actual possession of the forged bronze coins, because they 
were innocent. In fact, strange to say, nobody was punished... It was 
understood from the very beginning that the treasury would redeem 
eveiy bronze coin it had issued. The Sultan now ordered this to be 

term Hindu for them—a favourite practice with Barani to use a 'generic 1 ' term where 
a ‘specific’ term is required. His use of the word ‘Turk’ for Ilbarites in the context of 
the rise of the KhaJjis, and his use of the word ‘Hindu’ here and in connection with the 
regulations of Alauddin Khalji concerning khuts, muqaddatm and chaudharis are 
examples of this presentation, which has caused considerable confusion. 

154 Chronicles, 246. 
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dotfe^ People brought to the treasury the bronze coins they had. 
The treasury redeemed the bronze coins it had issued as a matter of 
treasury-conscience; it rejected the false coins but did not punish 
their owners because they were c bonafide possessors. Heaps of these 
rejected bronze coins, which were probably melted later on, could be 
seen at Tughlaqabad. But forged bronze coins not brought to the 
treasury continued to circulate at their metallic value, specially 
in the provinces, and have survived to our days/* 55 

(b) People started hoarding silver and made all purchases in the 
token currency. Thus considerable silver was kept out of circulation. 

(c) Payment of land revenue came to be made in the spurious 
token currency. The khuts } inmjaddaiTis and chaudhavis became 
powerful and defiant. 

(d) Contumacious elements purchased weapons and war-material 
with the spurious token currency. 158 

(e) Foreign merchants stopped bringing their wares to India, and 
imports received a serious setback. When the Sultan realized that his 
token currency had created & chaos, he withdrew it and offered to 
exchange all copper coins by genuine gold and silver coins Though 
the Sultan had vindicated the pledge that was implicit in the token 
currency, he was deeply annoyed at the failure of his project. 


THE KHURASAN EXPEDITION 


Barani informs us that Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq had 
raised an army of for the conquest of Khurasan and 

Iraq. This project fie counts among the Sultan s misdeeds and remarks 
that, deceived by the people of other lands, he lavishly squandered 
his resources. He could not conquer those lands while he weakened 
his control over his own territory. 158 The following features of the 
recruitment of this army are evident from<6aranfs narrative: (a) The 
total number of recruits reported by the diwan-i arz was 370,000 
mounted soldiers, (b) The salaries were paid both in cash and ip the 
form of iqj^Ac) An enormous amount was^given for the careless 
purcJia'se of equipment — arrows, horses, etc. (cl) This aniiy.was -paid 


155 The Political Theory of the Delhi Suliamt , 129. 

156 Firuz S hahi y 475. 

157 Barani says that in -exchange of that rrnthr (token coin), the Sultan gave gold 
and silver tonkas and sashganis and dugants (Firuz Shahi, 476). This shows that the 
Sultan was, in fact, short of silver; otherwise he would not have given gold in 
exchange. 

158 Firuz Shahi, 476. Barani had no clear idea of the relative position of various 
Islamic countries. This is proved by the surprising errors he makes in Advice XVI of 
his Fatawa-i Jahandari (Political Theory of the Delhi Sultamt, 75-81.) 
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mpmp year, and it was thought that the 'booty* obtained would meet 
expenditure in the following years; but the campaign could not be 
undertaken and there were no resources for maintaining it for the 
second year* And what was more, this army could not be kept busy 
in any military operation. 

B a rani does not mention the motives of the Sultan in planning 
this military venture, but it is difficult to believe that, despite his 
close contact with the Sultan, he was unaware of the circumstances 
in which the military preparations were undertaken. The following 
account of Amir Khurd gives a good idea of the way in which the 
Sultan tried to mobilize public opinion in favour of his project and 
also throws light on the mystic reactions to his plans: 

In those days when Sultan Muhammad (bin) Tughluq sent the 
people to Devagiri and was (also) anxious to conquer Turkistari and 
Khurasan and to overthrow the descendants of Chengiz Khan, he 
summoned all the elite and grandees of Delhi and the neighbourhood. 
A big tent ( bargah) was pitched and a pulpit placed on which the 
Sultan was to sit in order to exhort the people to undertake a jihad 
against the kuffar (Mongols). So on that day he summoned Maulana 
Fakhruddin (Zarradi), Maulana Shamsuddin Yahya and Shaikh Nasir- 
tiddin Mahmud, Shaikh Qutbuddin Dabir, who was one of the sincere 
and devoted disciples of the Sultanul Mashaikh (Shaikh Nizamuddin 
Auliya) and-was a pupil of Maulana Fakhruddin Zarradi, wanted to 
conduct him (to the presence of the Sultan) before the others entered. 
But the Maulana, who was reluctant in meeting the Sultan, said 
several times: “I see my head rolling (in dust) before the palace 
(serai) of this fellow (the Sultan). I will not treat him gently and he 
will not spare my life/' 

'However, when the Maulana ap p roached the Sultan, Shaikh 
"Qntbuddin Dabir carried his sh oes behind Kim and, kcepin^them in 
there (in the courtjlike a servant. The Sultan saw all 
this but He T3egan talking with 

Maulana Fakhruddin and said, “I want to overthrow the descendants 
of Chengiz Khan. You should cooperate with me in this work.” The 
Maulana replied: “Insha Allah (God willing)!” The Sultan said: 
'This term indicates indecision.” "This term is used for work to be 
done in future”, replied the Maulana. The Sultan writhed in fury on 
hearing this reply of the Maulana and said: "Give me some advice so 
that I may act upon it.” The Maulana replied: "Get rid of this anger.” 
"Which anger?” asked the Sultan, "The anger of the beasts”, the 
Maulana replied. The Sultan got infuriated at this reply and signs of 
resentment and anger became visible on his face. But he said 
nothing and ordered the midday meal to be served. The Maulana and 
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THE KHURASAN EXPEDITION 




me mu ran began to partake of the food from the ^medishMaulana 
Fakhruddin Zarradi was so deeply annoyed at his that the Sultan 
also realized that he did not like taking lood with him; and in order 
to add to his feelings of resentment, the Sultan kept on severing the 
meat from the bones and passing it on to the Maulana who (ou t 
' ’ part) ate very little and very reluctantly. The meal being > 
Maulana Shamsuddin Yahya and Shaikh Nasiruddin Mahmud were 

brought before the Sultan.’ 159 . , , 

While the methods adopted by Muhammad bin Tughluq for the f 
realization of his various projects were often offensive and has y, 
'their raison d’etre was invariably sound. A few facts may, however, 
be noted in this connection JThe word ‘Khurasan is often very loosely 
used and it is very difficult, therefore, to determine exactly the geo¬ 
graphical area which Muhammad bin Tughluq had mV 
Barani, however, tags .the word Iraq also to Khurasan. 11 * 1 Fenshta 
says that large number of princes and maliks, who had arrived m his 
court from Iraq and Khurasan, convinced him that the conquest of 
Iran and Turan would be an easy walk-over.«« There was a political 
vacuum in Central Asia and Persia iu period between the, vamshA 
in2 of the power of the 11 Khans and the establishment of Timur s \ L 
authority. Muhammad bin Tughluq wanted to take advantage of this 
situation in order to extend the area of his influence. His unbounded 
generosity to foreigners and his gifts to people resident m foreign 
lands were all intended to create a favourable climate tor the 
execution of his plans. He entered into some alliances also-for this 
b urpose. A serious break in these alliances, however, made him change 
his mind. A large army such as he had recruited could not but raise 
the expectations of the people. The abandonment of the project ana 
the consequent disbandment of the army created frustration, un- 
; employment and disgust..’' 


OF SEHWAN 


|as beuion 

-)■ Since on his arrival at Sehwan in 734/1333, Ibn-i Battuta saw the 
Mies of the rebels nailed to the ramparts of the city, this rebellion 
mist have taken place sometime during that year. Ratan, the Hindu 
governor of Sehwan, was put to death by Wunar and Qaisar-i Rumi, 
and all government property amounting to twelve lakhs was seized 
by them. Wunar became known as Malik Firuz and a large army 


was recruited by him, but he did not consider himself safe and fled 


160 Ibn-i Battuta says: 'All foreigners in India are called Kburasanis.’ Rehla, 60-61. 

161 Firuz Shaht, 476. \ 

162 Ferishta, I, 134. 
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away. The army then raised Qaisar-i Rumi as its leader. Imadul Mulk 
Sartez, the governor of Multan, crushed the rebellion and gibbetted 
the rebels. 


THE QARACHIL EXPEDITION 


The Qarachil region may safely be identified with the mid- 
Himalyan tract of Kulu in the Kangra district in the Kumaon-Garhwal 
area. Ibn-i Battuta says that the region was at a distance of ‘ten days'! 
journey from Delhi’. 163 Securing this region was part of a broaderf 
policy of the Sultan ‘to complete the chain of fortifications in the| 
North'. It appears from Ibn-i Battuta that Chinese encroachments on 
the independent Rajput kingdoms in the Himalayas had caused h 

crtmo rtnnnovn fn X/fiihommoirl Kin Tnrttilnfl ^ K/n; Karl Kiri If flTl ivinl I 


some concern to Muhammad bin Tughluq. They had built an idol I 
temple at a strategic place and were planning extension of their* 
authority in that area. 

Baranis statement that th e ex peditio n was.connected with the 

conquest of Khurasan cannot be accepted. ‘The Sultan', he writes, fj, 
‘thought that as the preliminaries to tllcTconquest of Khurasan and j 
Tr gm s-Qxiana had been undertaken, ancL.as.rthe QarachilmaQuntain / 
intervened and obstructed the short er ro ute fro m the countries of j 
HincTimd SincfTTf should borough t j2t3er the jcmitrol of the^hanner 
crfHtslam/ 164 Since theJtlimalayas did^not-^bs tmct the w ay to 
Khurasan, the statement is obviously meaningless. F^ishta, in hisl 


atternprtrtxr recttfy ~JJaraiiis ertornhade^ objec tive 

of Muhammad bin T ughlua's Qarachil expedi tion^ hut no earlier 

^.165 Hajiud Dabir's suggestion that 


__ _ _.. 

the Sultan wanted the Qarachil women for his haram is contradicted 
by all estimates of the Sultan's character. In fact, the motive of the? 1 
Sultan was simply to secure frontier areas and to consolidate his | j 
position in a region of strategic importance by compelling the chiefs | 
of the hilly area to recognize his overlordship./For this purpose het i 
sent an army comprising of 10,GOO* 66 soldiers under the command on I 
his nephew (sister's son), Khusrau Malik. 167 He gave elaborate in¬ 
structions as to how far the operations were to be extended and where 
the army had to stop. According to his instructions, military posts haa ^ 
to be established all along the route to ensure regular supply of proi / 
visions and to serve as places of refuge in case of retreat or mishap. 


183 Rehla, 98. 

184 Firtiz Shahi, 477. 

165 Ferishta, I, 135. 

166 Futuk-us Salatin, 467; Rehla, 98. 

167 Futuk-us Salatin, 467. 

Ibn-i Battuta gives the name of the commander as Malik Nukbia, Rehla, 98. 













the qahachil expedition 

The armv succeeded in occupying Jidya, and the Sultan sent 
qazi and khatib as symbols of his decision to integrate the area withl 
his territory. The Sultan warned the commander not to proceed!| 
beyond Jidya; but elated with his success, Khusrau Malik ignored the 
Sultan’s instructions and marched ahead towards Tibet, unconscious y 
repeating the mistake committed earlier in the thirteenth century y 
Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar Khalji. Soon afterwards the rams set^rn 
and the army was ov ertaken by disease an djaamc. The iuh people 
hurled huge blo cks ol stQn'esJml jcong ot 

Delhi. Ac«n®5jffo Barani only ten persons survived;^ accorcliug to 
fUini Battuta only three soldiers 169 returned to tell the tale of thu 

misfortune. , , , 

Though the Sultan cannot be blamed for the catastrophe that 
came in the wake of Khusrau Malik’s misguided enthusiasm, he had 
to face the consequences. Iti edJo tremendou s^i^o^so^es and 
to immeasurable discontentSESjBiilf Itjyo ^dJioweverM ^ 

t o tlriok that the Qarag TSpedi- 

tion did not yjjlcTany positive political results, lbn-i Battuta remarks. 
‘After this" the Sultan made peace with the inhabitants of the hills on 
condition that they should p ay him a certa in amount; since these 
people held possession of the territory lying ar the foot of die hills, 
they were unable to use it without his permission, 179 1 his is an 
aspect which has been ignored by both Barani and harm. lbn-i 
Battuta is corroborated by the author of Masalikul Absar who receive 
the following information in Damascus*: ‘The people of the country 
of Qarachil are subject to this Sultan. They have from him protection 
and security on account of taxes, which arc brought to him from 
them and are a source of wealth.’ 171 

FAMINE, PLAGUE AND THE SUCCESSFUL 
REBELLION OF MA ABAR 

The first decade of Sultan Muhammad’s reign was pre-eminently 
successful- his direct administration extended over an area more exten¬ 
sive than that of Alauddin Khalji and he succeeded in crushing all 
rebellions. 

But then he had to face two forces quite beyond his power-famine 
and the bubonic plague. 


168 Firm Shahf, 478. v ,,, 

169 Rehla, 98. lbn-i Battuta gives the names of two survivors — Nukbia 
Badruddin Malik Daulat Shah. He had forgotten the name of the third person. 

170 Ibid., 98-99. 

171 Masalikul Absar, Eng. tr., 13. 
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n examining Baranis account of the matter, we have to remember 
that though his Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi is 'a remarkable feat of memory’, 
the author had no books or records within his reach and, as Professor 
Habib has pointed out, Tie had nothing but his memory and his pen, 
ink and paper .172 Also we have Barani s frank confession that he is 
not describing the events of Sultan Muhammad’s reign in their 
historical sequence. 173 

Barani’s first paragraph on the famine is very incorrect and 
unfortunate. He writes: ‘The first design that led to the destruction > 
of the territory and the overthrow of the rdiyyat was this. Jt came I 
to t he S i ^hin’s mind that the land tax of th e D oab p eas anir\^ slioulB. | 
be raised from one to ten and from one to twenty. 1 $ He maSeltenr 
regulations for enforcing this measure; the mone forgalized broke the 
backs of the rdiyyat; the demands were so severe that weak aftct 
helpless peasants were completely crushed, while the richer rdiyyat a 
who had money and goods, became rebellious. The territc ^L>J^^ 
ruined and cultivation was given up completely. ^Further, the rdiyyat 
of distant territories, fearing that they would be treated in the same 
way as the Doab peasantry, began to disobey and hid themselves in 
/the forests. And on account of the dearth of cultivation in the Doabv 
and the ruin of the Doab peasantry, the decline of carawaris and the\ 
non-arrival of grain, there was a fatal famine in Delhi and its suburbs ^ 
and the whole of the Doab. The price of grain rose. The monsoon 
also failed . There was total famine, which remained for some years. < 
Many thousands and thousands of men died. Society was distressed. 
Most people lost all they had. The country as well as the government r 
of Sultan Muhammad became insipid and without glory from that ' 
time, T 75 

Our historian’s memory is obviously deceiving him. In order to 
bring a charge against his deceased patron, he tries to confuse the 
effect with the cause. The increase in the land tax of the Doab could 
not have led to failure of monsoon for several years; on the other 
hand, it is very likely that the famine left the Sultan no alternative 
but to demand that the peasant pay the state-share in grain or (in 
the alternative) its money equivalent in cash according to the market 
price of grain. 


172 Professor Habib, Political Theory of the Delhi Sultanai , 120. 

173 Firuz Shahi , 476, 

174 Since we are dealing with famine prices, it is useless discussing whether 
Barani’s figures should be taken literally; even taken literally they are correct. But 
the point is that the enhanced taxation was not the cause of famine, but its conse¬ 
quence. 

175 Ibid., 472-75. 
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_ describing the defeat of Bahrain Aiba Kishlu Khan, Barani 

returns to his charge again, but his memory fails him when he writes 
as if the famine came immediately after Kishlu Khan’s rebellion. The 
measures we have been discussing—the exodus to Daulatabad, the 
recruitment of an enormous army for the Khurasan expedition, the 
Qarachil campaign—could not have been undertaken during a famine. 
'During the two 1 ™ years (? six years, 1328-34)’,'he tells us, 'when 
the Sultan was at Delhi with Iris amirs, maliks and soldiers, while 
their women and children were at Devagiri, the territory of the Doab 
was ruined on account of severe demands and innumerable cesses. 
The Hindus set lire to their grain and burnt it; they also turned out 
their cattle from their houses. The Sultan ordered the shiqdars and 
faujdars to extend their hands in plunder. Some muqaddarns and 
chaudharis were killed, while others were blinded. Those who suc¬ 
ceeded in escaping collected together and took refuge in the forests. 
Tlius the territory was desolated. During these days the Sultan 
happened to go for hunting to Baran; he ordered the whole territory 
of Baran to be plundered and the heads of the Hindus to be brought 
and hanged from the towers of the Baran fort... The Sultan during 
these days took his army to plunder tire Hindustanis and he plundered 
the territory from Kanauj to Dahnau; those who fell into the hands 
of the soldiers were killed, but most inhabitants fled away and hid 
themselves in the forests; the forests, however, were surrounded and 
those found in them were killed. In this way during this year 17" the 
land between Kanauj and Dalmau was desolated.’ 

Barani quite ignores the Sultan’s objective in raising the land 
tax and waging a war with the Doab peasants for the possession 
of their grain. The matter is, however, clarified by Ibn-i Battuta, 
who Seems to have reached Delhi in March 1334, probably 
the first year of severe famine in the Doab. When the famine 
became unbearable, the Sultan ordered provisions for six months 
to be distributed to all the people of Delhi. Accordingly the 
qazis, clerks and amirs used to go round the streets and shops.fsThey 
would make a note of the inhabitants, and give to each provisions 
sufficient to last for six months at the rate of the daily allowance of 
one and half maghrabi rati (i.e. 12 chataks of modem Indian weight) 
per clay. 1 ™ All this while I used to feed the people with victuals, 
which I caused to be prepared in Sultan Qutbuddin’s sepulchre, as 


176 “Two’ seems to be a clerical error for “six’. 

177 It seems probable that the monsoon failed to reach the Doab in 1333, 

178 Dr. Mehdi Hasan’s calculation, Rehla, 85. 
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be mentioned. The people were being thus relieved/ 179 Ibn 
attuta only tells us about the capital, but the Sultan’s government 
must have organized some rough system of rationing for all cities ! 
till the cutting of the next kharif cropland it had to get from tire 
peasants the minimum of grain necessary for the purpose, k 

Barani and Ibn-i Battuta agree in stating that the Sultan was at 
Kanauj when he heard that Saiyyid Ahsan Shah, governor of Ma‘abar, 
had rebelled, and that he had put seven or eight loyal amirs to the 
sword and had been joined bv the army, which had conquered 
Maabar. The Sultan’s hand had fallen very heavily on the earlier 
rebels, but Saiyyid Ahsan Shah, whose capital, according to Ibn-i 
Battuta, was six months’ march from Delhi, calculated that die long 
distance and the weakening of the central government owing to a 
severe famine, which seems to have covered the Doab, Malwa and 
East Punjab, gave him a chance. His son, Ibrahim Kharetadar , was 
in the imperial service and was sure to be punished, but he preferred 
to take the risk. The Sultan returned from Kanauj to Delhi, equipped 
his army in about eight days and started for Ma'abar. Saiyyid Ibrahim 
Kharetadar , who was then governor of Hants! and Sarsati, was arrested 
immediately with his relations, and when the Sultan returned from 
the South, he was put to death on the charge of treason.tso Meanwhile 
the wazir, Khwaja-i Jahan Ahmad Ayaz, had reached Dhar, but here 
he discovered that his nephew along with two or three amirs had 
conspired to kill him and to fly with his property to Maabar. Ahmad 
Ayaz discovered the conspiracy through one of their confidants, Malik 
Nusrat Hajib, seized the conspirators and sent them to Delhi. The 
Sultan ordered the amirs to be killed by elephants. But he sent Ahmad 
Ayaz’s nephew to be put to death by Ayaz himself and this was 
done.tsi Ahmad Ayaz was then ordered to return to Delhi and take 
charge of the central government. 

The Sultan reached Daulatabad and stayed there for a month or 
two. He then proceeded to Bidar in Telingana. According to Barani 
the Sultan appointed harsh agents and officers to collect whatever they 
could from the land of the Marathas. But a severe outbreak of plague 
while the Sultan teas at Bidar frustrated all his future plans . ‘At that 
time* says Ibn-i Battuta, * the plague broke out in his army , the hulk 
of which perished. The slaves and soldiers ( abd wa mamluk) and the 




179 Mehdi Hasan, Rehla, 117, Ibn-i Battuta is obviously incorrect in stating that 
the famine broke out after the Sultan had left for Ma'abar; Barani says that the 
famine became more severe after the Sultan had marched four stages. Isansi is silent 
about the famine. 

.180 Ibid., 103-4. 

181 Ibid., 99. 
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pal amirs, such as Daulat Shah whom the Sultan used to address 
as “uncle” and Amir Abdullah of Herat, died/ 182 Ibn-i Battuta was 
not present with the Sultan's army, but he has described this well- 
known epidemic—the oriental or bubonic plague—elsewhere. ‘When 
I reached Madura, I found that an epidemic was raging there and 
that the people afflicted with it died in no time. Whoever caught the 
infection died on the morrow or the day after, and if not on the third 
day then on the fourth... Wherever I went I saw people either 
diseased or dead/ 183 Isami, who talks poetically in terms of a poison¬ 
ous wind ( simurri), due to the evil acts of the Sultan, declares that ‘out 
of the army-officers of Delhi one half died , more or less, and that the 
army which the Sultan brought back to Delhi had been reduced btj 
the plague (“waba”) to less than a third ' 184 

The Sultan himself fell a victim to the plague. As is well-known 
for all early victims the plague used to be fatal, but with the 
passage of time the poison of the bacteria became less effective and 
people began to recover. The Sultan was probably among these for¬ 
tunate later victims. He got into a litter and, though expecting the 
pangs of death (naza) 9 started for Daulalabad. In the way a messenger 
from Qutlugh Khan informed him that Hoshang, son of Kamaluddin 
Gttrg, had rebelled and found refuge with a Hindu chief of Konkan. 
But neither the Sultan nor Hoshang were prepared to drag matters to 
extremes, though Hoshang’s Hindu host was prepared to die for him. 

The Sultan, when leaving Warangal, put Malik Maqbul in charge 
of that territory. On reaching Devagiri, he assigned Bidar and the 
territories subject to it to Shihab-i Sultani Nusrat Khan on a farm or 
contract of one hundred lakhs of tankas (a year). The government of 
Devagiri and Maharashtra w^as assigned to Qutlugh Khan, who was 
authorized to convey the Sultan's pardon to Hoshang, and the Sultan 
was pleased when Hoshang came to see him at Delhi. A general per¬ 
mission was given to the former citizens of Delhi to return to the 
capital and two or three carawans started for Delhi, but people who 
had accommodated themselves to Maharashtra were allowed to 
remain there. 185 

‘When the Sultan saw the misfortune that had befallen the army,' 
Ibn-i Battuta observes, ‘he returned to Daulatabad, since rebellion had 
been ripe in the provinces and anarchy reigned in different parts, and 
the sceptre toould have fallen from his hands had it had not been 


182 Ibid., 101. 

183 Ibid., 230. 

184 Isami (Madras edition), 469-71. 

185 Rehla, 101-2; Barani, 480-81; Isami, 449-52. 
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decreed by Destiny that his power would continue. On his way back 
to Daulatabad the Sultan fell ill; the people spread rumours of his 
death far and wide and this gave rise to widespread disturbances.’!*^ 

Ibn-i Battuta’s impression that the Sultan’s government was no 
longer based on real military strength is correct. The invincible central 
army of the empire, which the Tughluqs had inherited from the 
Khaljis, was so weakened by the loss of lives in the plague that it 
became ineffective as an instrument of the central authority for several 
years, and in spite of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s efforts, it never reach¬ 
ed its former standard of efficiency and invincibility. Tire Sultan under¬ 
took no distant campaign for a decade, and the"army that marched 
with him to Gujarat in 1345 was but the ghost of its former self. 

The fact that the Sultan had not under his personal and immediate 
command an army that could control the empire and knock down 
enemies on the frontier created a curious situation with respect to 
rebels. If a district officer rebelled, the regional or provincial officer 
could suppress him. But if a provincial officer rebelled during this 
decade (1334-45), the Sultan was just helpless. He could not take 
up the challenge and the rebel, whether a Hindu chief or a Muslim 
officer, became an independent ruler. The larger number of rebellions 
after 1334 were no doubt inspired by the known weakness of the 
central army. The idea of an all-India administration had to be given 
up altogether, and the Sultan correctly calculated that his army was 
toojveak to challenge Alauddin Bahman Shah after his accession in 
1347. It was probably after the plague of 1334 and his known mili¬ 
tary weakness that two existing features were greatly accentuated: 
The Sultan began to punish both the guilty and the innocent on 
mere suspicion in the hope that bloodshed on a large scale would 
terrorize his officers and make them obedient: on the other hand, his 
officers, knowing his military weakness, preferred rebellion to punish¬ 
ment without trial. This is the main military theme of the seventeen 
later vears of the reign. 

While the Sultan was dealing with the situation in Maharashtra, 
a crisis developed in Lahore. Hulajim, one of those Mongol chiefs 
who had been taken into the imperial service by Muhammad bin 
Tughluq, killed the governor of Lahore, Malik Tatar, and assumed 
independence. Khwaja-i Jahan marched from Delhi and defeated the 
rebel, who fled from Lahore. 

The Sultan though still ill (according to Barani) proceeded from 
Devagiri to Delhi but stopped for a few days at Dhar. There was an 
acute famine in Malwa also; in Delhi the price of grain rose to 16 and 


186 Rehla, 101. 
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be no cultivation owing to lack of rain is not quite correct. Ibn-i 
Battuta, who to start with had been treated as a very distinguished 
guest, could get no proper interview with the Sultan till after his 
return from Devagiri after an absence of two and a half years. It was 
in these days’, Ibn-i Battuta tells us, 'that I reached the Sultans 
camp. The territories on the western (? southern) bank of the Ganges, 
where the Sultan was encamped were severely affected by the famine 
while those lying on the eastern (? northern) bank were prosperous/ 
Obviously, it had rained fairly well in Avvadh but not in the Doab. 
'The governor of the territories of the eastern (? northern) bank was 
Ainul Mulk bin Malnu, and these territories included Awadh, Zafra- 
bad, Lucknow and others. Ainul Mulk used to send every day fifty 
thousand mans of wheat, rice and grain and also fodder for the 
animals/ 

Barani, in effect, accepts the accuracy of Ibn-i Battuta's statement 
when he says that the Sultan allowed the citizens to migrate with 
their families to Hindustan (? Awadh) to escape the famine. 'Sultan 
Muhammad also came out of the capital and passing Patiali and 
Kampila encamped with his troops before the town of Khitd by the 
side of the Ganges. The men built their thatched houses facing the 
cultivated lands. This encampment was named Sargdwari (Gate of 
Heaven); grain could come here from Kara and Awadh and was 
cheaper than in Delhi. While the Sultan was encamped at Sargdwari, 
Malik Ainul Mulk Mahru held the iqtas of Awadh and Zafrabad. 
Ainul Mulk and his brothers sent to the Sultan at Delhi and Sarg¬ 
dwari cash, commodities, cloth and grain to the value of seventy or 
eighty lakhs of tankas; the Sultan's trust in Ainul Mulk increased and 
he was convinced of Ainul Mulks efficiency/ 187 

According to Ibn-i Battuta , the Sultan had to stay at Sargdwari 
for about two and a half years and he had spent an equal time in the 
futile attempt to reach Maabar . It is necessary to examine what the 
Sultan had suffered in power and prestige during these five terrible 
years . There had been plague but not famine in the Deccan, but the 
home provinces of the empire—Doab, East Punjab, Malwa, but pro¬ 
bably not Awadh—had been hit severely by the continued drought 
and it would take a wise minister, if the Sultan could find one, seven 
or eight years to restore agriculture to normal conditions. The bulk ’ 
of the invincible army of Delhi —' one-half of the officers and two- 
thirds of the men—had perished in the plague . It has to be borne in 
mind that the army which almost perished in the plague was the 


187 Firuz S hahi, 480-81. 
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0my of the central government; the civil and military officers station¬ 
ed in the provinces—often referred to as the sociali amirs—do not 
seem to have suffered. 


REVOLUTIONS IN BENGAL 

'Bahram Khan (the Kings step-brother) died in Sonargaon 
(Dacca); and in 739/1338-39 Malik Fakhruddin, the silahdar (weapon- 
keeper) of Bahrain Khan, rebelled and declared that he was an inde¬ 
pendent ruler and took the title of Sultan Fakhruddin. Malik Pindar 
Kjialji Qadr Khan, governor of Lakhnauti, along with Malik Husam- 
uddin Abu Raja, the mustaufi-i mamalik (auditor-general), Azam 
Malik Izzuddin Yahya* the muqta of Satgaon (Chittagong), and Firuz 
Khan, son of Nusrat ®iaIt, the amir-i koh, marched to Sonargaon to 
suppress Fakhruddins rebellion. Fakhruddin came out with his armv 
to light them; there was a battle, Fakhruddin was defeated and fled 
and his elephants and horses fell into the hands of the imperialists. 

'The other amirs returned to their iqtas but Qadr Khan remained 
in Sonargaon. When the monsoon set in, most horses of the army of 
Qadr Khan died. But he had collected a lot of money in the form of 
silver tankas. After every two or three months he would come to the 
palace {serai) and collect them in a heap and say, “In this way I will 
place them before the royal court (i dakhul ); the more I collect the bet¬ 
ter will be my service.” Malik Husamuddin warned him against the 
danger of collecting large sums of cash in a distant province: “People 
will be tempted; short-sighted persons will want to know the reason 
why this money is not sent to the capital; all revenue collected is 
safest in the treasury of the king.” But Qadr Khan would not hear; 
he neither paid their salary to the soldiers nor sent the revenue to the 
royal treasury. Then Fakhruddin attacked and Qadr Khan's unpaid 
army joined him. Qadr Khan was lulled; Fakhruddin established 
himself in Sonargaon and put Lakhnauti in charge of his slave, 
Mukhlis. 

'Ali Mubarak, the qriz of the army of Qadr Khan, seized Lakh¬ 
nauti and put Mukhlis to death. But he adopted none of the insignia 
of royalty and petitioned to the court: “I have captured Lakhnauti; 
if an officer from the capital is appointed to take charge of it, I will 
return to the capital.” Sultan Muhammad agreed; he gave the title of 
khan to Yusuf, the shahna of Delhi, and decided to send him there. 
But Yusuf died; the Sultan could not attend to the matter and sent 
no one to Lakhnauti. 

'Owing to the opposition of Fakhruddin, Ali Mubarak had no 
alternative but to declare that he was a king and assume the title 
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fan Alautldin. After some days Malik Haji Ilyas, who had an 
army and plenty of followers, conspired with some inaliks, amirs and 
the people of Lakhnauti; he put Alauddin to death and mounted the 
throne with the title of Sultan Shamsuddin. In 741/1340-41 Haji 
Ilyas marched against Sonargaon; he succeeded in capturing Fakhr- 
uddin, brought him to Lakhnauti and put him to death. Thereafter 
for a long time Lakhnauti remained in the hands of Shamsuddin and 
his descendants; it did not come within the control of the Delhi 
sultans again.TSfc 

It is impossible to believe that Sultan Muhammad failed to attend 
to the Bengal problem owing to an oversight. Qadr Khan may have 
been harbouring treasonable designs, but Ali Mubarak was certainly 
loyal. But the- Sultan lacked both the men and the resources which an 
officer of his would need for establishing himself in the province; 
consequently, in view of troubles nearer home, he could do nothing 
about the matter and Bengal slipped out of his grasp. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF INDEPENDENT HINDU 
PRINCIPALITIES IN SOUTHERN INDIA 

We can form some idea of the military and financial weakness to 
which the sultanat had been reduced by the famine and the plague 
from the fact that the Sultan made no effort to maintain his power 
over two principalities which he had annexed after a terrible cost of 
money and blood. 

(a) Vijatjanagar : 

When the Sultan retreated with his plague-stricken army to the 
famine-stricken North, it was obvious that he would be unable to 
control the Far South. In 1336 Hari Har and his brother, Bukka, 
founded a Hindu principality south of the river Krishna, which 
gradually expanded into the Vijayanagar empire. 

(b) Warangal: 

The Sultan had decided to annex Warangal after the second in¬ 
vasion. Now (circa 1335) Warangal was lost and he could do nothing 
about it. ‘While the Sultan was at Delhi (and before he went to 
Sargdwari)/ Barani tells us, ‘the rebellion of the Hindus at Warangal 
took place; Kanhya Naik attained to power in the region; Malik 
Maqbul, the governor of Warangal, took the road to Delhi and reached 


188 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi , 104-8. Yahya Sirhindi does not quote his authority, 
but he gives us the best account of the revolutions in Bengal, which we can at pre- 
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safely; the power of Hindus was established at Warangal and 
the region was totally lost.’ 

K a m i> 1 1. A 

‘About the same time a relation of Kanhya (who had been con¬ 
verted to Islam) was sent by the Sultan to Kampila. This wretch 
apostatized from Islam, went back to Hinduism and raised the banner 
of revolt. Kampila was also lost and came into the hands of the 
Hindus/ 189 

And this was the end of Sultan Muhammad’s dream of an all- 
India administrative system. Apart from the homelands of the empire, 
as Barani points out, only Gujarat and Devagiri remained in his 
hands’. 

T HE NAGARKOT CAMPAIGN 

No detailed account of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s Nagarkot cam¬ 
paign in the Kangra district is found in any early authority, but that 
the Sultan personally undertook this campaign is clear from certain 
stray remarks and references found in the works of Barani 190 and 
Afif.im Badr-i Cliaeli gives some verses under the caption of Fath-i 
Qila-i Nagarkot and mentions 738/1337 as the date of conquest. The 
campaign cannot be identified with the Qarachil expedition, as Sir 
Wolselcv Haig has done for the simple reason that, unlike the Qarachil 
expedition, this campaign was led by the Sultan in person. But it 
certainly formed part of the Sultan's larger programme of securing 
frontier Outposts. Perhaps it was the Qarachil disaster that induced 
him to assume the command in person. He displayed great religious 
tolerance on this occasion and, according to the Sirat-i lirnz Shahi, 
spared the temple of Jwalamukhi. 192 

re billions 

In spite of the famine, the Sultan had to face a number of 
rebellions. 

Rebellion of Mas'ucl Khan: 

Mas'ud Khan was the Sultan’s step-brother; his mother was a 
daughter of Sultan Alauddin Klialji. ‘lie was the most handsome of 
all the men that I have seen in the world’, 193 Ibn-i Battuta remarks. 

189 Firuz Shahi, 484. 

190 Ibid.. (Barani), 483. 

191 Ibid., (Mif). 185-89. 

192 Sirat-i Firuz Shahi, f. 40. 

193 Rehla, 85. 
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lu , Sultan had stoned his mother to death on the charge of adultery 
and this naturally created a deep resentment in the heart of Masud. 
Two years after "this Masud was charged with contemplating rebel¬ 
lion. He was so afraid of the torture inflicted in order to extort con¬ 
fessions that he accepted the charge outright and was executed in the 
centre of the market. His body remained there for three days.™* 


Rebellion at Sunam and Samana: 


This was in the nature of a peasant revolt. The cultivators refused 
to pay the land tax and shut themselves up in their mandrils, lire 
Sultan marched against the rebels in person, captured their leaders 
and brought them to Delhi. 


Rebellion of Nizam Ma’in at Kara: 

In 739/1338 Nizam Ma’in rebelled at Kara, lie had undertaken 
to farm the revenue of Kara for several lakhs of tankas , but could not 
pay even one-tenth of the amount he had promised. He assumed the 
title of Sultan Alauddin and declared his independence. Ainul Mulk, 
the governor of Awadh and Zafrabad, and his brother Shahrullah, 
marched against him. Ma’in was Raved alive and his stuffed skin was 
sent to Delhi. 195 The it/to of Kara was assigned to the husband of the 
Sultan’s sister, Shaikhzada Bustami. 196 


Rebellion of Shiliab Sultani at Bidar : 

In 740/1338-9 Tajul Mulk Nusrat Khan, also known as Shiliab 
Sultani, rebelled at Bidar. He had been assigned Bidar about 1334 
and had to pay a crore of tankas to the centre. He failed to pay the 
fixed amount of revenue and also could not promote agriculture as 
he had promised. He rose in rebellion as he thought that his failure 
would lead to his condign punishment by the Sultan. Qutlugh Khan 
marched against him and captured him. 


Rebellion of All Shah Nathu at Culbarga 


This rebellion took place some time after the rebellion of Shiliab 
Sultani. All Adil Shah Nathu ‘ was a nephew of Zafar Khan, the 
famous general of Alauddin Kbalji. Having been appointed to collect 
the taxes, lie killed Bhiran, the Hindu maqta of Culbarga, and estab¬ 
lished his hold over Gulbarga and Bidar. Qutlugh Khan marched 
against him, defeated him and sent him to Delhi. I he Sultan exiled 


194 Ibid., 86. 

195 Firuz Shahi. 487. Yahya Sirhimli gives the name of his brother. 
190 Ibid., 487-88. 
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und Iiis brothers to Ghcizui, but when they returned without liis 
permission, he ordered them to be executed. 

Rebellion of Ainut Mulk Mahru : 

Amid Mulk, son of Amir Mahru, was a close friend and 
associate 19 ' of Muhammad bin Tughluq, who appointed him governor 
of Awaclh and Zafrabad.W During the days of the Doab famine 
he did excellent work in his iqta. With the help of his brothers, he 
dealt with the recalcitrant elements and established peaceful and 
prosperous conditions in his icjtas. In 1338 he suppressed the rebellion 
of Nizam Main at Kara. When the Sultan was at Sargdwari, Ainul 
Mulk and his brothers worked hard to help the Sultan in his relief 
programmes. He used to send 50,000 mans of wheat and rice every 
day to the imperial camp.i" Besides, he sent 70 to 80 lakhs of tankas 
in cash and commodities to the Sultan at Della and Sargdwari as 

already mentioned.2(H) 

These achievements of Ainul Mulk and his hold over the people 
made the Sultan suspicious of him. This suspicion was further 
confirmed by the fact that during the famine, when the Sultan had 
forbidden emigration, many nobles, officers and others, particularly 
the secretariat staff ( mwimrulas ), went to Awadh and Zafrabad and 
found shelter with Ainul Mulk. Some of these persons were involved 
in cases oi embezzlement. Ainul Mulk and his brothers treated them 
with kindness and even assigned villages to them.201 

The Sultan thought of transferring Ainul Mulk to Daulatabad, 
which needed a statesman and administrator of Ainul Mulk’s stature 
and insight. Qutlugh Khan had proved himself unequal to the task. 
Ainul Mulk, however, interpreted this transfer as a device for reduc¬ 
ing his influence and his ultimate destruction. The emigrant nobles 
and mwisandas convinced Ainul Mulk that the Sultan was not sincere 
in sending him to the Deccan and that he was plaving a treacherous 

game.202 * ' 6 

One day Muhammad bin Tughluq sent a message to Ainul Mulk, 
which explained to him the inexpediency of sheltering these men and 
ordered their immediate despatch in chains to Delhi. Ainul Mulk’s 

197 ibid., 489. 

198 Zafrabad is mentioned in l he A'in i Akbari as a pargana in the sarkar of 
Jnunpur. It was probably founded by Zafar Khan during the reign of Aiauddin Klialii 

199 Hehla, 103. 

200 Frruz Shahi, 486. 

201 Ibid., 486. 

202 Ibid., 486. 
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suspicions were further confirmed, and he began to plan his escape 
with his brothers. One night lie left the Sargdwari camp and pro¬ 
ceeded to join his brother, who had seized the entire baggage of the 
Sultan, which was in his charge. 203 The news of this escape was 
reported to Muhammad bin Tughluq by a slave, Ibn-i Malik Shah, 
who used to live with Ainul Mulk 204 


The Sultan, who was in the Doab at that time, found himself in a 
very critical position. He could not concentrate his forces to .suppress 
the rebellion at such a distance from the capital. So he thought of 
going back to the capital and then coming again with sufficient men 
and material. But the foreign amirs, who were bitterly hostile to 
Ainul Mulk, the leader of the Indian amirs, advised the Sultan to take 
prompt action. Nasiruddin Auhari suggested that an immediate 
attack would prevent Ainul Mulk from organizing his forces. His 
advice disappointed the native amirs who, in their heart’ of heaits, 
were sympathetically inclined towards Ainul Mulk.^ 0 ^ Muhammad 
bin Tughluq called his troops from Samana, Amroha, Baran, Koil and 
other towns, and resorted to a strange stratagem to overawe the 
enemy. If one hundred men came to the royal camp from outside, 
one thousand men went out to receive them and thus they created 
the impression that large imperial reinforcements were pouring in 
from all sides. The Sultan hurriedly proceeded towards Kanauj and 
entrenched himself in the fort, thus securing a strategic position. 

Ainul Mulk and his brothers crossed the Ganges below Batigar- 
mau; 200 they wanted to raid the camp of the Sultan, but by mistake 
thev reached the camp of the wazir. I he wazirs force consisted of 
elements deadly opposed to the Indian amirs. The Persians, Turks 
and Khurasanis, who constituted the waziris troops, fought well and 
Ainul Mulks forces fled away from the field 207 One of Ainul Mulks 
principal associates, Malik Ibrahim Banji, betrayed him; and pulling 
him down from his horse by catching hold of his locks of hair, took 
him to the wazir. Ainul Mulks brothers were either drowned while 
attempting to cross the river or were killed in the battle 203 


203 Ibid., 489. f v f r ' 

204 Rehla, 105. lbn-i Battuta further informs us: It is the habit of the emperor 
of India to keep with every amir, be he groat or small, one Of his slaves who acts as a 
spy on the amir and informs the emperor about everything concerning him/ 

205 lbki. 3 105-6. 

206 Bangarmau lies in the centre of the pargana of the same name at a distance 
of 31 miles N.W. of Unao on the road leading from that place to Harriot. 

207 Ibid,, 107. 

208 Ibid., 108-9. 
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Ainul Mulk was subjected to many indignities. He was asked to 
ride on an ox 209 His body was naked, except for a small cloth hiding 
his private parts. The sons of maliks and amirs spat on his face and 
scolded and abused him. 210 When he was brought before Muhammad 
bin Tughluq in that condition, the Sultan was deeply moved and 
ordered him to be given ordinary clothes. Ainul Mulk s hands were 
tied to his neck and chains were put on his legs. Some sixty-two of 
his companions were ruthlessly trampled by elephants and their flesh 
was thrown at Ainul Mulk. After crushing his rebellion, the Sultan 
went on a pilgrimage to the shrine of Salar Mas'ud Ghazi and from 
there he returned to Delhi. 

Ainul Mulk was pardoned on the fourth day after his defeat and 
was appointed superintendent of a royal garden. He was given a 
khilat (robe of honour) and a horse. His ration was supplied from the 
royal godown. Afifs account about the rehabilitation of Ainul Mulk 
is as follows: 

'The Sultan held a public court, and a small carpet was placed 
next to the throne. He summoned to this court all qazis, ulama, 
shaikhs, khans, maliks, nobles and the general public from all 
directions. When after a short time the well-wishers of the court 
had assembled, rubbed their foreheads on the ground in bumble 
submission and stood up with all reverence in their respective 
positions, Sultan Muhammad commanded the courtiers to come 
nearer. When they had done so, he said, ‘1 put to you a question: 
If a man should lose a priceless gem and after some time find it 
lying in dirt, should he pick it up or leave it there?” The nobles 
arid officers of the empire replied: "It should be picked up. It 
would not be wise to leave it there/’ On hearing this answer the 
Sultan pointed towards Ainul Mulk and remarked, " That gqm of 
mine is Ainul Mulk, who had the misfortune to be found among 
his slovenly brothers. I picked him up and have found in him my 
gem.” It was commanded that Ainul Mulk be seated on the carpet 
referred to above/ 2 

Ainul Mulk is not heard of during the remaining years of Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq’s reign, but when the Sultan breathed his last at 
Thafta, we mid him in Multan. Shihab-i Sultani had also been put in 
charge of a garden. 

209 Ibid., 108. Yabya Sirhiudi says: ‘Bereft of head dress, he was placed on an 
ass by Ibrahim Bangi and taken to the Sultan.’ 

210 Ibid., 108. 

211 Afif, Torikh-i Finn Shabi, 408. 
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lion of Shahu Afghan: 

In 742/1341 Shahu Afghan 


in iws/ii»A auauu killed Bahzad, the governoi of 

Multan, and declared his independence. Muhammad bm Tughluq 
set off from Delhi to deal with him. On the way he heard about the 
death of his mother, Makhduma-i Jalian, but despite his grief and 
bereavement, he continued his march. Near Dipalpur he came to 
know that Shahu had fled to the home of the Afghans—explained 
by Ibn-i Battuta as Cambay, Gujarat and Nahrwala where the 
Afghans lived. It was not the Sultan's policy to tolerate rebels. lie 
issued orders for the wholesale arrest of Afghans in his territory. 

THE KHILAFAT AS A PROTECTING GLACIS 

In the later years of the famine {circa 1339) Muhammad bin 
Tughluq evinced a keen and excessive interest in the institution o 
the khilafat. According to Barani 2X2 he made persistent enquiries 
about the Khalifa and the position of the khilafat after the fall of 
Baghdad; and when he came to know about the Egyptian Khaliia, 
he was so delighted that he would have sent his whole wealth to the 
Khalifa but for the danger of bandits and pirates on the wav. W as 
this respect for the khilafat genuine or was it simply a subterfuge to 
disarm the hostility of the Muslim masses, particularly of the reli¬ 
gious sections, through the immense moral prestige of the khilafat on 
the Muslim mind? And was there such a prestige ? It seems highly 
improbable, if not impossible, that despite his close diplomatic and 
cultural contacts with the outside world, the Sultan did not know for 
decades that there was an Abbasid Khalifa in Egypt. Perhaps this 
alleged discovery of the Khalifa .was just an explanation foi the 
delayed expression of his faith in the khilafat. However, it is signi¬ 
ficant that the period of the Sultans pedantic display ol faith in tie 
khilafat as the only source of moral and legal authority synchronizes 
with the period of great stress and strain in his empire and the prob¬ 
lems created by the opposition of the religious classes. From 741/ 
1340-41 to 752/1351 his time and energy were spent in dealing with 
rebellions that grew like dragons teeth in every direction. He thought 
that perhaps by the use of the Khalifa’s name, he could rehabilitate 
himself in the confidence of the people. . 

The anonymous author of the Sirat-i Firuz Shahi 2X3 says that Jus 
extensive study of books had led him to believe that the sanction of 
the Khalifa was absolutely necessary for the rightful exercise of poli¬ 
tical power. The Tarikh-i Alfi, however, informs us that it was the 
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s teacher, Qutlugh Khan, who had impressed this fact on his 
mind. But that the absolute necessity of the Khalifa’s sanction for the 
legal exercise of his political authority should dawn on him at a 
particular time—this could not have been a mere coincidence. It was 
the last weapon in his armoury which he could use against the rebel- 
crowd and Badr-i Chach very significantly remarks that the receipt 
of the manshur from the Khalifa unnerved his enemies.214 

Muhammad bin Tughluq removed his own name from the 
coins 2 1 5 in / 41/1340-41 as he was tormented bv doubts regarding 
the legality of his sovereignty, which had never been recognized by 
a khalifa.’ On the coins issued in a h. 742, 743 and 744 the name of 
Mustakfi Billah appears^ 16 This was nothing more than a mere affir¬ 
mation of loyalty to a symbol, for Mustakfi Billah had expired in 
740/1339-40. Subsequently, he stopped the Friday and the Id 
piayers, and did not start them again until the Khalifa had granted 
an investiture to him, .. This manshur was received in 744/1343 from 
Al-Hakim II and the event was celebrated with great pomp and 
eclat. Barani ,217 Ibn-i BattutaSlS and Badr-i Chachf® are all unani¬ 
mous in stating that the Sultan showed great respect to the emissaries 
of the Khalifa. According to Sir at A Firuz Shalii the manshurs were 
received thereafter by the Sultan every year. Maybe, the mysterious 
coins of the Sultan containing numerals (like 4, 5* 6, 7 and 8) on the 
reverse indicate the length of his association with the khilafat—the 
period of the legal existence of his sultanat—or the receipt of yearly 
nianshurs. 

HE sultan's ATTEMPT AT REHABILITATING 
AGRICULTURE 

We have still to consider one of the most far-sighted programmes 
of the Sultan, which uufortunately collapsed. He gave considerable 
thought to the problem of agrarian distress and the short-fall in agri¬ 
culture after the famine years. Barani tells us that during the four 
years (1340-43) when the Sultan was at Delhi, his main attempt was 
to restore agriculture to norma! conditions. But in his attempt to find 
fault with the Sultans w r ork, Barani makes some errors and does not 
describe the real conditions. Medieval peasants were aware that barren 


214 Qdaakl-i Back Chach, 14. 

215 Nelson Wright, The Coinage, 122, coin no. 49.1 A. 

216 Ibid., 148-49, coins no. 61713, 620A, 621, G22, 622A, 623F. 

217 Firuz Shahi , 492. According to Barani he kissed the feet of Sa'id. Safari, who 
had brought the mamhur and the robe of honour for him. 

218 Hekla, 72 et seq. 

219 Qasaid-i Badr Chach, 14. 
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or usar land cannot be brought under the plough; they were also 
aware that banjar or semi-barren land will not grow crops except 
after enormous labour and cost. Barani is, therefore, wrong in attri¬ 
buting to the Sultan the desire that ‘not even a hand-breadth of land 
should remain uncultivated’. Secondly, there was no scarcity of 
cultivable laud; we may also assume that the peasants who survived 
were enough for the purpose. But what they needed was seed, cattle, 
ploughs—in fact, all things necessary for medieval agriculture. The 
Sultan provided these things to the cultivators at the beginning. 

Ibn-i Battuta informs us: 'During the years of famine the Sultan 
had ordered the digging of wells outside the capital city and the 
cultivation of crops there. For this purpose he had provided the peo¬ 
ple with seeds as well as the requisite sum of money. And he made 
them undertake this cultivation with the object of enriching the 
granary/220 This was a sort of experiment in state-farming. It appears 
that the Sultan did not succeed in it and resorted to the other alter¬ 
native of contract-cultivation . Whether the Sultan was well-advised 
in entrusting this work to contractors, instead of persons in his 
permanent service, may be doubted; but in directing the peasant to 
sow his crops according to state-orders in preference to his personal 
choice, the Sultan had probably the general needs of the country in 


view. 


With these warnings in mind, we can proceed to quote Barani s 
partially correct passage: 

‘The first object to which the Sultan applied himself during the 
years he did not go from Delhi to any place was the improvement of 
agriculture and the growth of cultivation. The Sultan made regula¬ 
tions (asalib) for the improvement of agriculture; whatever came to 
the Sultan s mind for this object was written down and called a 
“regulation”. If these imaginary regulations could have been imple¬ 
mented, and they had not appeared impossible to the people, the 
world would have been full of good things owing to agricultural 
production; enormous treasures would have been collected and an 
army strong enough to conquer the inhabited world could have been 
enlisted. 

‘A department, called diwan-i amir A koh , was organized to pro¬ 
mote agriculture and officers to it were appointed. The country was 
divided into imaginary rectangles (daira) of thirty karohs by thirty 
karohs on two conditions—not a handful oi land in all these karohs 
was to be left uncultivated and every crop was to be changed; thus 
wheat was to be grown instead of barley, sugar-cane instead of 
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t, and grapes and dates instead of sugar-cane. About a hundred 
shiqdars were to be appointed (to these imaginary rectangles). Greedy 
men, men in distress and reckless adventurers came and undertook 
within three years to bring under cultivation three hundred thousand 
bighas of barren land (zamin-i akhal) and to provide three thousand 
horses (?) from the barren land. They gave written deeds to this 
effect. To this reckless group, which undertook to cultivate barren 
land, various awards were given—caparisoned horses, cloaks of bro¬ 
cade and cash. Out of a loan (sondhar) of three lakhs of tankas pro¬ 
mised to each of them, every one got fifty thousand tankas in imme¬ 
diate cash. The money they got seemed the price of their blood. 
Since the barren land could not be cultivated, they spent the money 
for their own needs and then waited for punishment. In the course of 
two years over seventy lakhs of tankas were advanced as loans by 
the treasury to people who had undertaken to cultivate barren land. 
In the course of three years they could not bring under cultivation a 
hundredth or even a thousandth part of the barren land assigned to 
them. Had the Sultan returned alive from Thatta, not one of these 
contractors and loan-mongers would have been spared/ 221 

IV E VOLT OF THE SAD A H ’ A M IBS AND T H E 
EMERGE N fc E OF THE BAH At AN I KINGDOM 

The energies of the Sultan in the closing years of his reign were 
directed towards dealing with the revolts of the saclah amirs (amiran-i 
sadah), who had charged the entire atmosphere from Cambay to 
Daulatabad with sedition and rebellion. These rebellions ultimately 
paved the way for the emergence of the independent Bahmani 
kingdom. 

A word about the position of the sadah amirs is necessary in order 
to bring out clearly their role in the history of the period. The term 
was originally related to the army structure of the Turks and the 
Mongols, which was planned on the decimal system. 222 Bjarani quotes 
Bughra Khan’s advice to Kaiqubad in which a reference is made to 
the decimal system as the basis of the army organization 223 All 
references to the sadah amirs during the early Turkish period concern 
the Mongols. Kaiqubad and Jalaluddiu Khalji are reported to 

221 Firm Shahi, 4974)9. 

222 Al-Qalqashondi writes about Muhammad bin Tughluq, ‘The officers of his 
army are the khans, maliks, amirs, sipah-salars and then the ranks... The khan has 
ten thousand horsemen, the malik one thousand, the amir one hundred, and the sipah- 
salar less than that/ Suhhul A'ttha (An Arab Account of India in the 14th Century, 
66*67). 
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same Mongol sadah amirs. 224 Perhaps the institution 
had a Mongol origin, but it developed its own features in India; its 
exclusive military connotation was extended to embrace civil and 
administrative functions also. The question arises', writes Dr. Islnvari 
Prasad, "whether these amirs were captains of 100 men as is frequent¬ 
ly suggested or officers placed in charge of 100 villages. From the 
word sadi it appears probable that each amir was placed in charge of 
100 villages, though a careful examination of Baranfs text as a whole 
leads to the conclusion that these men were officers who combined 
civil and military functions and each had one hundred men under 
his commandZ 225 While no specific evidence about the number of 
soldiers placed under a sadah amir is available, the view that these 
officers exercised civil functions also is confirmed very clearly by 
Ilajiud Dabir. According to him the sadah amirs were appointed in 
the Doab "over the tax-collectors (i umrnatj , 226 

The hostility of the sadah amirs was deepened by the Sultan’s 
new plan for administering the Deccan. The bright idea was to 
divide the Deccan into four units in charge of Malik Sardawatdar, 
Malik Mukhlisul Mulk, Yusuf Buglira and Aziz Kharnmar. These four 
officers were to work under a wazir established at Daulatabad. 
Irttadul Mulk Sartez was to be the wazir and a Hindu, Dhara, was to 
be the naib wazir for the Deccan. But only two items of the new 
programme could be put into operation. 

(a) Recall of Qutlugh Khan from Datdatahad. Some historians, 
like the author of the Btirhan-i Maasir , give a very good certificate to 
Qutlugh Khan for his work in the Deccan, but Barani very explicitly 
says that under him the resources of the Deccan had considerably 
fallen and that he was unequal to the problems of that region. The 
Sultan recalled him and, probably because Imadul Mulk Sartez was 
not immediately available, he sent Qutlugh's brother, Nizamuddin, 
also known as Alimul Mulk, 227 in his place. Since Qutlugh Khan 
had the reputation of protecting persons against the Sultan's wrath, 
the sadah amirs resented this change and interpreted it as a prelude 
to punitive action against them. But it is doubtful whether the 
transfer of a high officer alone would have led to their rebellion, if 
the Sultan's determination to punish them had not become a stark and 
visible reality. 

(b) Appointment of Aziz Kharnmar. The Sultan sent Aziz Kham- 
mar as governor to Malwa and bestowed several lakhs of tankas on 

224 Qir'anus Sa'dain, Aligarh ed., Introduction, 18, Firuz Shahi , 219. 
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so that he may live there with power and dignity. O Aziz!’, the 
Sultan told him, "You see how rebellions are raising their heads in 
every direction. I hear that whoever rebels, does so on the strength 
of the sadah amirs, and that these sadah amirs become supporters of 
these rebels for the sake of loot and plunder. Thus only does it 
become possible for anyone to rebel. Look here! Whomsoever 
amongst the sadah amirs of Dhar you find to be a mischief-monger, 
crush him in any way you can,’ 223 The grant of such plenary powers to 
a callous person could not but be abused. Aziz Khammar, on reaching 
Dhar, started a veritable reign of terror. He arrested some eighty- 
nine 229 sadah amirs and had them executed. The news of these exe¬ 
cutions sent a wave of horror and disgust through Daulatabad and 
Gujarat; "wherever there was a sadah amir, he became suspicious and 
watchful-. 239 When the Sultan learnt about these executions, he 
admired Aziz’s performance. He sent a special robe of honour to 
Aziz Khammar and asked every one of the dignitaries of his court to 
write letters to Aziz, praising his action. The nobles were also asked 
to send gifts of robes and horses to Aziz Khammar. 23 ! This was a 
public declaration of the Sultans determination to deal ruthlessly 
(4 with the sadah amirs, and it naturally made them more determined 
in their struggle, which had now become a struggle for survival. 
Their petty acts of insubordination and misbehaviour were now 
replaced by organized rebellions and pitched battles. 

Revolt in Gujarat : 

Barani, Isami and Ibn-i Battuta have given different accounts of 
the circumstances which led to the flare-up at Dabhoi and Baroda. 
But there is nothing contradictory in their statements, which may be 
taken as inter-related though it is difficult to determine their sequence, 
(i) Ibn-i Battuta says that the Sultan had written to Muqbil, 232 the 
naib wazir of Gujarat, to capture Qazi Jalal and a group of Afghans. 
Malikul Hukama, a relation of the Sultan and a companion of 
Muqbil, divulged this secret to the Afghans, who immediately rose in 
rebellion; Three hundred Afghans, whom Muqbil had intended to 
kill, raided Cambay and plundered the treasury. 233 (ii) Isami says 
that after Muqbil had killed many people at the order of the Sultan, 
Juranbal, Qazi Jalal, Jalal ibn-i Lala and Jhallu assembled at a place 

228 Firm Shahi, 503. / 
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anCLtoOK solemn oaths to rise against the Sultan. 234 The government 
officers, who came to confiscate their property and to take them into 
custody, were themselves captured. Thereupon Muqbil marched 
against them, (lii) According to Barani, Muqbil was taking the reve¬ 
nues and horses to Delhi, when the sadah amirs of Baroda and 
Dabhoi seized the treasures and even plundered the wares of some 
merchants 235 w ho were travelling with him. This completely stripped 
off of all treasures, Muqbil returned to Anhilwara .236 

The treasure thus acquired by the rebels provided them with the 
necessary resources for organizing a movement against the Sultan of 
Delhi. The rebellion of the sadah amirs of Dabhoi and Baroda’, 
remarks Barani, created a sensation in the whole of Gujarat/237 It 
was through a trick that Muqbil succeeded in saving his skin.238 

The Rebels March to Cambay : 

The four rebel leaders then marched to Cambay and occupied it. 
Tlie city was entrusted to one Akhi by name 239 Here Taghi, the 
former shahna-i bargah, was living as an exile in chains and fetters. 
The rebels set him free and gave him a kulah (hat) and a qaba (cloak), 
and selected him as the fifth leader of the rebel group. Taghi, how¬ 
ever, escaped from them on the third day and reached Pat tan 
(Anhilwara) and joined Muqbil. 

The report of these reverses reached Aziz Khammar, the governor 
of Malwa and, without waiting for instructions from the Sultan, he 
started to help Muqbil.240 The four rebel leaders also made their 
preparations and put their soldiers in order. According to Isami, the 
imperial army comprised of six thousand soldiers, while the rebel 
army did not exceed seven hundred cavalry. The imperial army was 
thoughtlessly arranged. Taghi led the advance-guard, Aziz Khammar 
commanded the centre, and Muqbil controlled the right wing. The 
rebels could not attempt to arrange their army in the traditional 
manner on account of their limited numbers. Aziz Khammar made a 
rash thrust into the centre of the enemy ranks, and got entangled in 

234 Futuh-m Salatin, 504. 
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a whirlpool from which he could not come out. Qazi Jalal rushed on 
him from an ambush and all the leaders of the rebels made a concerted 
attack from different directions. Aziz Khammar was caught and killed. 
Muqbil's defeat was complete. The rebels collected the booty under 
a tent and distributed it among the four leaders.241 It was the first 
very significant defeat of the imperial forces by the rebels and it 
emboldened them considerably. 

The Sultans March from Delhi: 

Isami says that the Sultan left Delhi for Gujarat when he heard 
about the killing of Aziz,242 but Barani definitely states that the Sultan 
had left Delhi late during the month of Ramazan 744/January 1344, 
when he heard about the rebellions of Dabhoi and Barocla, and was 
at Sultanpur when he had heard about Aziz Khammar s march to 
Gujarat. Barani’s details about the movements of the Sultan and of 
the Delhi-side are more reliable than those of Isami, who is more 
detailed in his account of the other side of the struggle. 

When Muhammad bin Tughluq decided to march in person against 
the rebels, Qutlugh Khan sent a message through Barani, submitting 
that it was below' the dignity- of the Sultan to march in person against 
the sadah amirs of Dabhoi and Baroda; and since they had been 
antagonized by the cruel and impolitic executions of Aziz Khammar, 
the likelihood was that on hearing about the arrival of the Sultan, they 
would immediately take to flight. Qutlugh Khan offered to lead the 
campaign and to bring the rebels to the Sultan as he had done in the 
case of Shihab-i Sultani and Ali Shah. But the Sultan ignored his 
request and ordered preparations to be made for the royal march 
to Gujarat. So far the Sultan had only marched in person against rebels 
who belonged to the highest category of the governing class; this was 
his first campaign against the lowest cadre of his bureaucracy. The 
Sultan had successfully dealt with and withstood the attacks of the 
higher nobility, but his whole administration got paralysed when the 
lower class of administrators, like the sadah amirs, challenged his 
authoritv. The Sultan could crush men like Gurshasp and Aiba, but 
he became helpless before this riff-raff drawn from different and 
incongruous backgrounds. The changed circumstances were largely 
due to the weakness of the central army, which in spite of a whole 
decade had not been able to recover from the effects of the plague. 
The Sultan in person alone could lead it with some hope of success. The 
sadah amirs, despite all the prestige and influence they came to exercise 
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ently, were not high in the grades of the imperial hierarcht, 
,j not without significance that Isami refrains from referring to 
this background of the founder of the Bahmani kingdom. 

Before the outbreak of the rebellion in Gujarat, the Sultan had 
assigned the governorship of that province to Shaikh Mulzzuddin, son 
of Shaikh Alauddin of Ajudhan. When the Sultan decided to march in 
person, he issued an order for the payment of three lakhs of tankas 
to Shaikh Muizzuddin so that he may recruit and get ready a contin¬ 
gent of one thousand horsemen within two to three days 24a Isami 
gives a very graphic account of the weakness of the royal forces at 
this time.244 He says that the number of mounted soldiers was so small 
that it did not exceed four thousand. The army was in an utterly 
frustrated state—the horses were lifeless and the soldiers were 
indifferent.245 


Before the Sultan set out on this campaign, he nominated a council 
of regency consisting of Malik Kabir, Malik Firuz and Khwaja-i Jahan 
Ahmad Ayaz to look after the affairs of the empire dining his 
absence.246 According to both Barani and Afif, the head of this 
council, who also acted on behalf of the Sultan, was Malik Kabir, 
also called Qabula. He had started his life as a slave and obtained 
the highest possible position. At the order of the Sultan, Kabir had 
written to the Khalifa offering his services; so he was constructively 
an officer of the Khalifa also. He was held in great respect; neverthe¬ 
less the Sultan could depend upon him for the execution of his policies. 

The Sultan stayed at Sultanpur for a time as three or four days 
of the month of Ramazan were still left. During his stay there a message 
was received from Aziz Khammar that, on hearing of the rebellion 
of Dabhoi and Baroda, he had decided to march out to crush the 
rebels. The Sultan was extremely displeased at this report and said : 
‘Aziz does not know the art of war. He might lie killed by the 
rebels.’247 Soon afterwards reports arrived to the effect that Aziz had 
been caught and killed On the battle-field. The Sultan was deeply 
disturbed at these reports and one night he even discussed with Barani 
about the causes of disturbances in the empire.248 

It appears from the accounts of Isami and Barani that the Sultan’s 
strategy was to stop at convenient places, probably to mobilize fresh 
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irees and to send armies from different places to different 
ons. The activities of the saclah amirs were widespread and had 
to be controlled and dealt with in different directions. Isami says that 
the Sultan had to stay for months at Nagaur, where he had to face a 
severe shortage of fodder. 249 From Nagaur he sent Azam Malik to 
Broach; 259 from Mount Abu he sent Shaikh Muizzuddin to Anhil- 
wara; 251 and from Broach he sent Malik Muqbil towards Daula- 
tabad 252 

The Sultan sent an advance contingent to Dabhoi and Baroda to 
challenge the rebels. Many of the insurgents were killed but some 
of them managed to escape to Daulatabad along with their families. 253 

The Sultan sent Azam Malik to Broach with one hundred mounted 
soldiers and with very specific instructions for Qamar, who was in 
charge of the fort. Qamar was to stick to the fort, 'no matter what 
streams of blood flowed outside it'. He was also to keep a watch over 
the soldiers from Daulatabad. He was not to come out if the rebels 
attacked the fort. On receiving this farman of the Sultan, Qamar put 
his soldiers all along inside the fort-ramparts and shut himself up. 254 
When the insurgents heard about the arrival of an army at Broach, 
they left Cambay, where they had been controlling the situation for 
three or four months and where Taghi had also joined them 255 and 
rushed to Broach. They were under the impression that a strong 
imperial force had reached there. They besieged the Broach fort and 
expected the imperial forces to come out in the open to challenge 
them. The army inside the fort numbered three to four thousand 
soldiers; the rebels had at their disposal a force of seven thousands. 
When there was no response from the fort to the attempts of the rebels 
to provoke fighting, Jliallu Afghan attacked a gate. Some of the soldiers 
from Daulatabad and one Shaikhzada Hamid 259 came out of the fort 
and, in utter disregard of the definite instructions of the Sultan, gave 
battle to the insurgents. Jhallus horse stumbled and fell in the field; 
he was immediately surrounded and his head was cut off. When 
Jhallu fell, other soldiers also rushed out from the fort. Juranbal and 
Qazi Jalal were disheartened and fled to Man Deva, the ruler of 
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ia. who received them with warmth but later deprived them 
of their belongings. 257 

Barani informs us that from Broach the Sultan sent Muqbil with 
some forces of Delhi along with the sadah amirs of Broach in pursuit 
of the fugitives. Malik Muqbil overtook them on the bank of the 
Narbada and destroyed them. He seized all their property and took 
all their families into custody. 258 Muqbil stayed there for some days, 
and, acting on the royal directive, he put to death many of the sadah 
amirs of Broach. Some of them, who escaped the sword of Muqbil, 
reached Daulalabad, while others sought shelter with the muqaddams 
of Gujarat. . 

The Sultan stayed at Broach for some time and tried to set its affairs 
in order. He appointed harsh tax collectors to realize the arrears of 
revenue with a strong and firm hand. He was extremely irritated by 
all those people who had supported the rebels. 

Rebellion at Daulatabad: 

According to Barani, the Sultan had appointed Zain Banda Majdul 
Mulk and the second son of Rukn-i Thanesari, two very cruel and 
intensely hated officers, to inquire about the rebels at Daulatabad. 
The son of Thanesari reached his destination and began his investi¬ 
gations, while Zain Banda had only reached Dhar. This raised a 
tumult in the minds of the Musalmans of Devagiri. By an unfortunate 
coincidence the Sultan at this very time sent three well-known officers 
with a confidential farman addressed to Alimul Mulk directing him 
to send the leading sadah amirs of Devagiri under an escort of fifteen 
hundred horsemen to Broach.259 According to Isami, Alimul Mulk 
did not like the contents of the farman, still he had no alternative but 
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iv/ ,/L/e)' the imperial order. The sudah amirs had hardly marched five 
farsangs towards Broach when they began to brood over their fate. 
Nuruddin and Ismail Makh Afghan decided upon rebellion and 
mobilized opinion in favour of their plan. They argued: ‘Why shouM 
we lay down our lives like this? We should first cut off the heads of 
Ahmad Lachin, Qultash and Husam and send them to Jagnag and 
Man Deva. Then we should march back to Daulatabad and arrest 
Alirnul Mulk.’ 

Next day at sunrise they went to the tent of Ahmad Lachin and 
cut off his head. The noise awakened Qultash from his sleep; he 
rushed out on a horse but was chased, caught and killed. Husam was 
killed in his tent without any resistance. Their heads were sent to 
Devahar, capital of Man Deva. Nuruddin and Ismail rushed to 
Daulatabad and reached there a little after midday. News of the 
rebellion was brought bv Nasir Tughalchi and a hajib to Alirnul Mulk, 
who had gone to his afternoon sleep after working in the diivan. 
Awakened from his sleep, he ordered the gates to be closed and pre¬ 
pared to fight the rebels. That day’s battle was indecisive. At night 
Alirnul Mulk retired to the inner kmhak of Daulatabad while Nasir 
and the hajib took charge of the outer fort, and the rebels seized the 
khatti of Devagiri. Next day the battle was again undecided, but on 
the morning of the third day Alirnul Mulk was captured alive and the 
rebels seized Daulatabad. The great treasure in Devagiri, which had 
not been sent to Delhi as the routes were not safe, fell into the hands 
of the rebels. The karkuns (employees) of the Delhi sultanat were 
killed, but Alirnul Mulk was set free as they considered him innocent. 
The rebels then decided to elect a king. When the name of Ismail 
was mentioned, he showed his preference for Hasan .260 The people 
agreed with him, but since Hasan was not available at the time and 
delay was dangerous, they raised Ismail to the throne. An orange 
col oared chair was raised over his head and he became known as 
Sultan Nasirucldin. Nuruddin was appointed wazir with the title of 
Khwaja-i Jahan. Ismail distributed money among the soldiers and 
gave every man fifteen months' salary. 261 Thus the first independent 
kingdom of the Deccan came into being. It foreshadowed-the even¬ 
tual emergence of the great Balunani kingdom. 

When the Sultan came to know of this rebellion, he could not 
sleep for three days and three nights. ‘He writhed in pain like a ser¬ 
pent at the loss of its treasure.’ On the fourth day he repented of his 

260 This is Isami’s version ( Futuh-u$ Satatin, 512) and may be merely an attempt 
to prove the superiority of Hasan (the future Bahmani ruler) over all others. 
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and took a vow not to shed human blood.He raised a huge 
army in six months^ and then marched towards Daulatabad. He 
made elaborate preparations and planned the disposition of his army 
very carefully. The rebels also made elaborate preparations and a 
large number of talented sadah amirs threw themselves into the 
Struggle. But it was difficult for them to outpace the manoeuvre and 
planning of a sultan, who had spent a quarter of a century in fighting 
against heavy odds. The rebels were defeated and many of then 
supporters were killed on the battle-field. Ismail Makh Afghan fled 
with his family to Dharagir or Dharagarh, the highest pait of the 
Dcvagiri fort He was entirely surrounded by the enemy; Ibn-i 
Battuta, writing on the basis of reports, says that the Sultan would 
not grant him an amnesty, but provided him with food and water. 
Hasan Kangu (the future founder of the Bahmani kingdom) fled to 
Miraj 264 where he started recruiting an army for another encounter, 
and was later joined by his comrades like Sikandar Khan, Qir Khan 
Husain Ilatiyali and others. 

Culbarga had also come under the control of the rebels. The 
Sultan sent lmadul Mulk Sartez with some amirs to arrest the fugi¬ 
tives, crush the rebels and retrieve the fort. The Sultan himself stayed 
at Daulatabad for some time and turned his attention to the reorgani¬ 
zation of its affairs. He assigned iqtas to nobles and tried to establish 
peaceful conditions. It was at this time that he heard about the rebel¬ 
lion of Taghi in Gujarat and decided to go there. 

Birth of the Bahmani Kingdom : 

Before leaving Daulatabad, the Sultan put Khudawand/.ada 
Qawamuddin, Malik Jauhar and Shaikh Burhan Balarami Zahirul 
Juyush in charge of the fort and stationed a big army there. The 
affairs of the Deccan were, however, in the melting pot and the 
situation was far from satisfactory. The inhabitants of Broach, who 
had stayed on in Daulatabad, were sent to Broach along with the army. 
The price of corn went up at the time and the soldiers experienced 
great hardships. As the Sultan proceeded towards Broach, the 
historian Barani came to offer felicitations for his success at the battle 
of Daulatabad on behalf of the council of regency. The battle of 
Daulatabad must have been a big victory—at least from the point of 
view of imperial prestige—for in that ease alone could the council have 
decided to send its felicitations to the Sultan, of course not knowing 
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w within a few months the Deccan was destined to be lost to Delhi 
for all time. The Sultan received Barani with great affection. 

Later, when the Sultan was busy settling the affairs of Sahsiling" 
and wanted to proceed to Anhilwara, he received reports from 
Daulatabad that Hasan Kangu and other rebels, who had fled from 
the battle-field, had fallen on Imadul Mnlk Sartez, killed him and 
scattered his forces. Khudawandzada Qawamuddin, Malik .Jaiihar 
and the Z ohivul Jwjush had fled from Daulatabad to Dhar. vHasan 
Kangu came to Daulatabad, ascended the throne on 24 Rabi II 
748/3 August 1347 and laid the foundation of the Bahmani king¬ 
dom, which for the next century and a half was to dominate the poli¬ 
tical scene of the South. Ismail Makh acknowledged the new king. 
This news upset the Sultan completely. He [could now see clearly 
that the empire was fast crumbling and it was beyond Iris resources 
and power to check the process. Barani says that during this time the 
Sultan did not indulge in executions. This fact is confirmed by Isami 
also, who says that a pain suddenly overtook the heart of the Sultan 
at the time of the isha prayer and he proclaimed a general amnesty to 
tire people. Isami adds, however, that next day, when tire pain had 
subsided, the Sultan returned to his old wavs.265 However the Sultan, 
who had been planning to send an army against the rebels, realized 
that the power of the Bahmanis was too great to be challenged and 
reconciled himself to the loss of the Deccan. 

FRUSTRATIONS OF A DESPOT 

Muhammad bin Tughluq’s life during the closing years of his 
reign was one of deep frustrations, gloom and peevishness. All his 
projects had failed and an incurable spirit of rebellion had permeated 
the rank and file of the people. His dogged tenacity of purpose refus¬ 
ed to give way, but his frustrations found expression in different 
ways. During his stay at Sultanpur, while on his way to crush the 
Gujarat rebels, he summoned his courtier or nadim, Ziyauddin Barani. 
It was towards the end of the night and the Sultan may have spent 
sleepless hours brooding over the impossible situation. ‘You see’, he 
told the historian, ‘how many rebellious are raising their heads. I am 
not afraid of these rebellions. But people say that these rebellions arc 
due to the excessive capital punishments of the Sultan. Well, I am 
not going to give up my punishments owing to what people say. You 
have read many histories. Have you read anywhere about the crimes 
for which kings have inflicted capital punishments r* Barani gave the 
details of the Sassanid penal law as well as the Muslim shariat but 
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tried to approximate his answers, so far as possible, to the wishes of 
the Sultan. He said: 

‘I have read in the Tarikh-i Kisruvi that it is not possible for a 
ruler to govern without inflicting capital punishments. If a king 
does not do that, God alone knows what mischief and turmoil will 
be created by the activities of refractory people; even the obe¬ 
dient will be involved in thousands of sins, When a confidant 
asked the Persian emperor, Jamshed, about the cases in which 
capital punishment could be inflicted, Jamshed replied: “The 
infliction of capital punishment by the king is justified in the case 
of seven offences; if the king goes beyond these limits, troubles 
for the kingdom will arise, (i) Apostasy—leaving the true creed 
and persisting in religious error; (ii) murder—intentionally killing 
a law-abiding person; (iii) adultery—cohabitation of a married 
man with the wife of another; (iv) conspiracy—planning rebellion 
against the king in which the fact of the conspiracy is proved; 
(v) rebellion—leading a rebellion against the king or helping 
rebel leaders; (vi) helping the king’s enemies, opponents or rivals 
by giving them information, arms, or assisting them in other ways, 
and the facts are proved; (vii) disobedience—disobedience to the 
king in a way that endangers the state but not disobedience of 
other kinds.” ’ 

The Sultan then asked Barani as to how many of these seven 
categories of capital punishments were permitted by the Prophet. 
Barani replied: ‘Only for apostasy, murder and adultery. Capital 
punishment for the other four offences are the responsibility of the 
king for the welfare of the state. Jamshed has said: “Kings have 
selected wazirs, raised them to a high status and put the affairs of 
the kingdom in their charge. In consequence of this, wazirs have 
been able to make laws ( zawabit) for the state and to enforce them 
permanently; and owing to the enforcement of these laws, it has not 
been necessary for the king to sully his own hands with the blood of 
any creature.” ’ The Sultan then stated his position in the following 
words; 

The punishments prescribed by Jamshed related to ancient times. 
In these days a large number of wicked and mischievous persons 
have been born. I inflict capital punishments on the basis of suspi¬ 
cion and presumption of rebellion, disorder and conspiracy. I put 
people to death for every slight disobedience that I see in them, 
and I will keep inflicting capital punishments in this way till 
either l perish or the people are set right and give up rebellion 
and disobedience. I have no wazir who can frame such laws for 
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kingdom that it may become unnecessary for me to smear my 
hands with blood. Also I inflict capital punishments because peo- 
, pie have become my enemies all of a sudden. I have distributed 
so much treasure among the people, but no one has become my 
sincere well-wisher. The temper of the people has been clearly 
revealed to me; they are my enemies and opponents/^ 

Feelings of bitterness and frustration run throughout this conver¬ 
sation of the Sultan and show how deeply his mind had been affected 
by them. 

Some time later the anguish of his soul again gushed out before 
Barani. Taghi was at large and the Sultan was trying to pacify 
Gujarat. News had come at this time about the second insurrection 
of the sadah amirs at Daulatabad. What to do and where to go? The 
Sultan had not yet decided about his future course of action. He 
summoned Barani and said: ‘My kingdom is diseased and its illness 
cannot be cured by any medicine. If the physician treats it for 
lumbago, the fever increases; if he treats it for fever, there is an 
obstruction of the arteries. Different diseases have appeared in my 
kingdom simultaneously. If I put things right at one place, disorders 
appear at another place; if I put them right at the second place, dis¬ 
orders appear at a third place. What have kings of the past said about 
these diseases of the kingdom?’ 

To this pathetic note of the Sultan, Baranfs reply was boldly in¬ 
discreet, but it stirred the Sultan to the very depths of his soul and 
drew him out. Barani said: ‘Books of history have described the 
remedies prescribed by kings for the diseases of the kingdom in a 
variety of ways. Some sultans, on seeing that the people have ceased 
to trust them and that a general resentment against them has appear¬ 
ed, have abdicated from the kingdom and assigned it to one of their 
sons, whom they have considered deserving, in their own life-time. 
They have then retired to a corner of the kingdom, devoted them¬ 
selves to engagements that keep away weariness and contented 
themselves with the cheerful company of a few courtiers. They have 
not (after their abdication) meddled with the affairs of the. kingdom. 
Other sultans, owing to that disease of the kingdom which is due td 
the hatred of the people (towards their ruler), have given themselves 
up suddenly to hunting, music and wine, and have assigned all affairs 
of the state—both principles and details and the solution of every 
problem—to their wazirs, high officers and the supporters of the 
kingdom. One of the most dangerous and fatal diseases of the 
kingdom is the detestation of (the ruler) among the select and the 

266 Firuz Shahi, 509-10. 


FRUSTRATIONS OF A DESPOT 

and the lack of confidence among the generality of the 

raiytjai* 

There was an implied suggestion in this speech that abdication 
was the only alternative left for the Sultan. But the suggestion went 
against the very grain of the Sultan and he told the historian: 

If the affairs of the kingdom were settled according to my wishes, 
my desire was to go to the sacred Ka ba and assign the affairs of 
the Delhi empire to these three persons—Firuz, Malik Kabir and 
Ahmad Ayaz. But in these days I am angry with the people and 
the people are angry with me. The people have, discovered my 
mind arid I have discovered the evil and rebellious designs of the 
people. Every remedy I try fails. My remedy for rebels, oppo¬ 
nents, disobedient persons and evil-wishers is the sword. I will 
continue punishing and striking with my sword till it either cuts 
or misses. The more the people oppose me, the greater will be my 
punishments / 

It was now a desperate man struggling with a desperate situation. 
What may have deepened the frustration of his life considerably 
and made him peevish and relentless was the unfortunate effect of 
an operation which, according to Ibn-.i Hajar Asqalani, had made 
him impotent.267 He had two daughters born earlier, but he had no 
children later. Very contemptuously Isami remarks: ‘Verily the king 
has no son; he wishes the entire world to be like himself. 268 

It was perhaps in these moments of frustrations that he turned to 
some saints for spiritual help and blessings. Shaikh Sharaftiddiu 
Yahya Maneri wrote to him in a letter: 2 ^ ‘As requested by you, dear 
brother, I have prayed to God to set right all your worldly and reli¬ 
gious affairs/ 

REBELLION OF TAGHi; DEATH OF 
SULTAN MUHAMMAD 

Taghi was a Turkish slave brought to Ghiyasuddin Tughluq by 
some merchants from Turkistan. lie was appointed superintendent 
of the durbar (shahna-i bargah) bv Muhammad bin Tughluq and was 
later made an officer in the army of the wazir. As a punishment for 
some dereliction of duty, the Sultan issued orders for his banishment 
to Yaman. While he was at Cambay, Qazi Jalal’s rebellion broke out 
in Gujarat, and he rendered some service to the Sultan by persuading 

267 Al-Durar al-Kamim , Hyderabad eel., Ill, 460. 

268 Futuh-us Safa#!!, 450. 

269 Maktubat-t Shaikh Sharafuddin Yahya Maneri (Ms ). 
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people to disperse the rebels. The Sultan appreciated this 
loyal behaviour and reappointed him as shahna-i bargah. Taghi 
remained in Gujarat for some time, while the Sultan proceeded to 
the Deccan in order to deal with the Daulatabad rebellion. But dur¬ 
ing the Sultans absence Taghi joined hands with the muejaddams 
and the sadah amirs of Gujarat .and raised the standard of revolt. 
He killed Shaikh Muizzuddin, the governor of Anhilwara, and 
besieged Broach with a large army. 

According to Barani, the Sultan spent three rainy seasons in 
Gujarat—the first at Mandal Batari and the second near the fort of 
Karnal. His main object was the pacification of the province and in 
this he succeeded; Taghi was a nuisance but not a power. jThe ruler 
of Kama] wished to capture Taghi alive and hand him over to the 
Sultan, and Taghi on discovering his intention fled to the Jam of 
Hiatt ah. The Sultan, after the end of the rainy season, captured 
Kamal; and the coast and the islands came within his power. The 
ranas and muqaddams came to the Sultan and submitted; they were 
given robes and inams in return. In Kama! a mehta (Hindu officer) 
was appointed by the Sultan; Kliankhar, the rana of Karnal, was 
brought a captive before the Sultan. The whole of the province was 
pacified. The Sultan passed the third monsoon at Kondal on the way 
to Thatta.- 70 Here he received the painful news that Malik Kabir 
had died. The Sultan sent Ahmad Ayaz and Malik Maqbul, the naib 
wazir, to Delhi and summoned a large number of shaikhs, ularna , 
maliks and amirs with their families, horse and foot. Boats full of 
fighting men came to him from Dipalpur, Multan, Uchch and Siwis- 
tan. Altun Bahadur with four or five thousand Mongol horsemen was 
sent by Amir Qazghan, the ruler of Mavaraun Nalir. Thus the Sultan 
marched towards Thatta with an enormous army. 

The imperial forces were alerted against Taghi, who fled from 
one place to another, eluding the Sultan’s officers and subsequently 
the Sultan also. From Broach he fled to Cambay; and from there he 
went to Asawal. When the Sultan turned to Asawal, Taghi started for 
Patau. At Kadi the Sultan overtook him and defeated him in an 
encounter at Takalpur near Patau, but he fled towards Ptftan. He 
then escaped to Girnar and ultimately sought shelter with the 
Sumeras of Thatta, who defended him with an army ‘numerous as 
ants and locusts’. 

It was the last campaign of Muhammad bin Tughlucjs life— 
tragic but remarkable in its relentless pursuit of the enemy and 
determination to bring him to book. 


270 Isami. 


REBELLION OF TACHt 

Taghi from place to place, Muhammad bin Tughluq 
reached Gondal in Kathiawar. Here he had to break his journey on 
account of his illness and the rains. He then reached the Indus and 
moved towards Thatta. He suffered a relapse and again developed 
temperature. He fasted on the l()th of Muharram and broke his fast 
with fish. This aggravated his illness for fish did not agree with him; 
but he ignored it and continued his journey on the river for two 
continuous days. His illness increased and his strong frame began 
to crack. He landed at a village, Sonda, and after a week breathed his 
last on 2.1 Muharram 752/ 20 March 1351. $lius came to an end a 
stormy career which, despite all its concern for the welfare of the 
people, had kept the whole country in a state of suspense, anxiety 
and terror for more than a quarter of a century. ‘At last the people 
got rid of him and he got rid of the people", says B ad a uni. J It was 
not without significance that soon after his accession. Firuz Shah 
obtained letters of forgiveness by money payment from those who 
had been mutilated by him and from the heirs of those whom he had 
killed, and put them in a box at the head of the Sultans cenotaph. It 
was a subtle comment on the deceased Sultan’s policies and nothing 
more insinuating could have been done to malign him. 

T HE SULT AN's ‘«I Y A S A T ' ( D E A T H - PE NALTIEs) 

One would have expected a highly educated ruler, like Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq, to have been a humanist of great standing. But the 
reverse was the case. ‘Of all the people", says Ibn-i Battuta, This king 
loves most to make presents and also to shed blood. 271 ... His gate 
was hardly free from the corpse of a man who had been executed.. . 
The Sultan would punish all. wrongs whether big or small and he 
would spare neither men of learning (ahlul ilm) and of probity (salah) 
nor those of high descent (sharaf). Every day hundreds of people in 
chains with their hands fastened to their necks and their feet bound 
were brought into the council-hall. Those who were to be killed 
were killed, and those who were to be tortured were tortured, and 
those who were to be beaten were beaten. The Sultan used to sum¬ 
mon all the prisoners to the council-hall every day except Friday/ 272 
Ibn-i Battuta relates a number of hideous punishments of which he 
happened to be an eve-witness. 

Barani, who could have been contradicted by his contemporaries, 
has no hesitation in recording: ‘The killing of Musalmans and of 
believers in one God had become a part of his temperament and 

271 Rehla, 56. 

272 Ibid. , 85. 
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■yjure. lie put many ulaina, shaikhs, Saiyyids, mystics, qalandars, 
clerks and army-men to death. No day or week passed in which tlie 
blood of many Musalmans was not shed, and a stream of blood was 
made to flow before the royal palaces.’ 273 

The Sultan’s punishments sent a wave of disgust and horror 
through the people, and whenever circumstances permitted, they 
rebelled against the authority of the ‘tyrant’. We are told that tire 
Sultan never punished anybody unless lie had obtained a verdict foi 
his execution from the four muftis, who were constantly in atten¬ 
dance. Obviously, it was hardly possible for any mufti to express an 
opinion against the wishes of tire Sultan, and if he ever did so, there 
was hardly any chance of his carrying his point before a philosopliei 
well acquainted with the technique of casuistry and debate. 274 This 
tribunal was nothing short of a big farce staged to satisfy bis con¬ 
science and to give an air of legality and fair-play to his otherwise 
callous riiassacres. Two or three incidents ot the Sultans presence in 
the court as a defendant summoned by the aggrieved parties, as 
mentioned by Ibn-i Battuta, 2 ^ should be considered sham pre¬ 
tences intended to deceive the people as well as his own conscience. 
The brutal punishments meted out to Gurshasp, Ghiyasuddin, Shaikh 
Shihabuddin and others and the inhuman treatment of their dead 
bodies could not possibly leave the people undisturbed. Barani says 
that there were certain nobles and officers, who encouraged tlie 
Sultan in pursuing his policy of ruthless executions. He has paitir 
cularly named Zain Banda Mukhtasul Mulk, \usuf Bughra, Kliulil 
son of Sardawatdar, Muhammad Najib, Shahzada Nihawandi, Qaran- 
fal Sayyaf, Aiba, Mujir Abu Raja, the son of a c(azi of Gujarat and 
the three sons of Thanesari. The historian has succeeded in giving an 
idea of the horrible blood-thirstiness of these people when he remaiks 
that they could have killed twenty prophets without compunction. 

PERSONAL CHARACTER; EXPANSION AND 

CONTRACTION OF THE SULTANAT 

Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq was one ol the most striking 
personalities of medieval India. His intellectual attainments elicited 
praise from friend and foe alike, and raised him head and shoulders 
above his contemporaries. His personal life was absolutely chaste- 

273 Firuz Shahi , 459-60. 

274 Mubarak Shahi, 115. 

275 Rehla, 83. 

276 Firtiz Shahi, 460. 
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e from many of the vices which tarnished the character* 
teval monarchs. There was hardly any branch of medieval learn¬ 
ing in which he had not achieved something—literature, history, 
philosophy, rhetoric, poetry, logic, mathematics, medicine, astronomy 
and calligraphy. His knowledge of Arabic was limited; he understood 
the language but could not speak it. His memory was, however, 
prodigious and he knew the Quran as well as a part of the Hiclaija bv 
heart. 277 His intelligence was sharp and penetrating and his power 
of conversation unrivalled. His eloquence was magical, says Barani. 
In the use of similes and metaphors he was an adept.278 Notwith¬ 
standing all his scholarly interests and intellectual attainments, he 
was essentially a man of action, who never allowed his intellectual 
pursuits to affect his administrative responsibilities. He had the gait 
and bearing of a soldier—a well-built body, with broad and tough 
hands which made the hands of people tremble when he took them 
in his own. 279 He looked smart (zaih-i jama) in whatever dress he 
put on. 

To this physical equipment was added a dauntless spirit of 
courage and chivalry, which became known in other lands also. Most 
of his life, both before and after his accession, was spent on the 
battle-field. He began his career as the amir-i akhur of Mubarak 
Khalji and ended his life in the pursuit of a rebel in distant Sind. 
Perhaps no other Djelhi sultan undertook so many campaigns in per¬ 
son and dealt with so many well-organized rebellions as he did. 
Apart from this incessant military activity, he remains unrivalled in 
the history of the Delhi sultanat on account of his administrative 
measures and cultural contacts with the world outside. He initiated a 
new era of cultural contacts with Asian and African countries. People 
from Khurasan, Iraq, Sistan, Herat, Egypt, Trans-Oxiana, Tangiers, 
etc. visited his court and he acquired first-hand knowledge about 
the literary and cultural developments in those lands 280 His political 

to function undisturbed in his empire, as Ibn-i Battuta has pointed out. He was him¬ 
self fond of music and had a jealously guarded contingent of musicians in his service 
(Masalikul Absar, 32). 

277 The Uidayn is a voluminous law book and it seems highly improbable for an 
individual to commit it to memory, but several independent authorities mention this 
fact about the Sultan, Ibn-i Hajar Asqalani, Al-Durur al Kamiiui. ITT, 460; Masalikul 
Absar , Eng. tr., 37. 

278 Fvruz Shahi , 463-64. 

279 Siyarul Auliya, 254-55. Amir Khurd gives a graphic account of Shaikh Qutb- 
udclin Munawars meeting with the Sultan. 

280 Two incidents may be quoted in this context. A scholar from Persia brought 
for him philosophical hooks, including the works of Ibn-i Sina (Masalikul Absar , 41). 
The Sultan sent Maulana Mu‘mud din Imrani to Qazi Azd to persuade him to come 
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,, T5 „,,, was broad and dynamic, and he had a dogged tenacit) 
purpose which made him pursue his objectives under the most un¬ 
favourable circumstances. 

/Nevertheless, he failed in his main attempt, which was to establish 
an all-India administration. 

Muhammad bin Tughluq inherited a vast empire from liis father 
and, during the first decade of his reign, he made it vaster still by Ins 
own exertions. From the foot-hills of the Himalayas to Dwara Samudra 
and from Thatta to Lakhnauti the entire country was brought under 
his umbrella. Tire whole of the Deccan—including its distant parts 
like Maabar and Warangal—obeyed his orders. The independent 
states of the Western Gnats—Sandabur, Hinaur, Manjarur, Jura* 
fattan, Dahfattan, Budfattan, Fandarayra and Calicut—acknowledged 
his paramountcy. Never before in the history of the Delhi sultanat 
had the authority and prestige of the sultan touched such a high 
watermark and, according to Barani,28l so much revenue had never 
flowed into the Delhi treasury from every direction as under 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. The author of the Mamlikul Absar writes: 
‘It is a big country having ninety ports on the sea-coast, the revenue 
, of which is derived from perfumes, muslin ( laniti ), various kinds or 
V doth and other beautiful things. The learned faqih, Sirujuddm Abu 
Safa Umar bin Ishaq bin Ahmad as-Shibli al-Awadhi, .. one of the 
great jurists, who is at present at the court of the Sultan in Delhi, 
has related to me that the chief provinces in the territory of this king 
are twenty-three in number: Delhi, Devagiri, Multan, Kahran (Kuh- 
ram), Samana, Sabastan (Siwistan), Wajja (Uchch), Hasi (Hansi), 
Sasuti (Sirsa), Maabar, Tilang (Telingana), Gujarat, Badaun Awadh, 
Kanauj, Lakhnauti, Bihar, Kara, Malwa, Lahawar (Lahore), Kalanaur, 
Jajnagar and Dwara Samudra/282 

To maintain effective control over this extensive empire was an 
extremely difficult task in the fourteenth century, specially in view 
of the geographical barriers and the limited means of commum- 
cations, both of which were exploited by local interests to weaken the 
control of the centre. The Sultan, however, applied his organizing 


to India and dedicate his book Matn-l Muuaifa to him. (Abdul Haq, Akhhand Akhfar, 
142.) 

281 Firm Shahi, 467-70. 

282 Masallkul Absar, Eng. tr., 16. 

In this list Shihabuddin has, by mistake, mentioned Tdang twice. No other his¬ 
torian of the period has given a list of the provinces of the empire. Baran, incidentally 
mentions some provinces {Firm Shahi, 467-73), but gives no exhanst.ve last. 
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and resourcefulness to bring every part of the extensive 
fe under his personal control. Barani informs us that whenever 
a new territory was added to the empire, it was forthwith furnished 
with a hierarchy of officials and arrangements were made for the 
direct realization of revenues .283 When the Sultan strove to create an 
effective administrative centre at Daulatabad, he had in mind the 
stupendous difficulties that lay in controlling the South from Delhi. 
However, this measure could not possibly override the barriers set by 
geography; and the process of disintegration, though delayed, could 
not be averted. 

But after ten years the experiment failed; and though the Sultan 
persisted in his attempt to the end, it was impossible, under medieval 
conditions of transport and communications, to maintain such a 
stupendous edifice. The centrifugal tendencies, which began to assert 
themselves, were helped by one of the mostj Serious famines in the 
history of India, by the bubonic plague that seems to have paralysed 
the central army for a whole decade, and by the severe death penal¬ 
ties bv which the Sultan hoped to make the people obedient but which 
only led to more rebellions. 

But we must not exaggerate the extent of Muhammad bin Tugh- 
luqs failure. He left the frontiers of the directly administered territories 
of the Delhi sultanat just where they had been at Alauddin Khaljis 
death. The Sultan and his policies may have been highly unpopular, 
and the ordinary citizen may have raised his hands in horror when 
he heard the stories, correct or exaggerated, of the Sultan’s punish¬ 
ments. Still there is no doubt that he was personally respected. If the 
Futuh-us Salatin can be an index to the mind and activities of the 
rebels, it may be safely concluded that they left no stone unturned in 
inciting the people against him. Tf all people combine against him’, 
the Futuh-us' Salatin says, 'he can be overthrown... Rebellion against 

him is legal... The shariat has permitted the shedding of his blood_ 

The qazis have given a fatwa (judgement) permitting his execution/ 284 

In attempting, a correct estimate of the Sultans position, three 
facts have to be borne in mind. Firstly, no sultan of Delhi has had to 
face so many and so well-organized rebellions as Muhammad .bin 
Tughluq; the fact that he survived them all proves that he must 
have had a corps of very loyal officers. Further, the success of the 
rebels was confined to the areas annexed after the death of Alauddin 
Khalji, which only proves that the great Khalji Sultan was right in 
stopping where he did. 

283 Firuz Shahi , 408. 

284 Futuh-us Salat in, 451. 
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Secondly, Muhammad bin Tughluq is one of the very few rulers 
of the Delhi sultanat concerning whom no attempted assassination has 
been recorded, though if his three main historians (Isami, Barani and 
Ibri-i Battuta) are correct, there must have been thousands and 
thousands of persons in India who had deep personal reasons for 
revenging themselves on the Sultan. Also it is not reported that the 
Sultan took any but the traditional measures of his predecessors for 
his personal protection. He was too much of a soldier to be afraid of 
the assassin's dagger or a palace revolt. That his own officers should 
depose him never crossed his mind , whatever he mat/ have thought 
of rebels and the generality of his subjects . 

Lastly, Muhammad bin Tughluq died without nominating a 
successor. For two days his army by the side of the Indus had no 
king. Firuz Shah, after his election, had to march all the way from 
the precincts of Thatta to Delhi. 285 Had the mass of the officers in 
the army been disloyal, they could have displaced the Tughluq 
dynastv; even a truculent minority could have made Firuz Shah’s 
position difficult The governors of the great provinces could have 
rebelled on hearing of Sultan Muhammad's death, which implied a 
temporary weakening of the central authority, but all of them hastened 
to offer their allegiance to Firuz Shah. Bengal, the Deccan and the 
Far South were lost, but all rebellions in northern India were 
suppressed. 

Different assessments have been made of the Sultan’s character bv 
his contemporaries and by posterity. He has been called a mass of 
inconsistencies’, 'a wonder of creation’, 'a freak of nature’, ‘an ill- 
starred idealist’, and above all a nightmare’ and a ‘mad man’. But 
these are more in the nature of verdicts based on partial estimates of 
his complex nature thap objective assessments of his total impact on, 
and contributions to, the history of the Delhi sultanat. 

Foreign scholars, like Shihabuddin al-Umari, Al-Qalqashandi, Ibn-i 
Hajar Asqalani and Salahuddin Safadi have unqualified praise for him 
on account of his learning, generosity and cordial treatment of foreign 
scholars. Ibn-i Battuta praises the Sultan’s open-handed generosity 
and religious interests but condemns his executions. To Isami the 
Sultan was a second Yeztd, 288 a tyrant 287 and a heretic 288 who deserved 
an all-round condemnation. He paints the Sultan in lurid colours all 
through and finds no redeeming feature in his personality. ‘He justifies 
every rebellion against him. Barani is also critical of the Sultan, but 

285 llrid., 515. 

286 Ibid., 606. 
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:e Isami, in almost every rebellion that he has discussed, his 
sympathies were with Muhammad bin Tughluq. 

To Barani, a companion of seventeen years, Muhammad bin 
Tughluq appeared ‘a mixture of opposites'. Nevertheless, a careful 
analysis of the mind of the historian leads one to the conclusion that 
it was not the Sultan who was ‘a mass of inconsistencies’ or a ‘mixture 
of opposites’, but that the historian himself was a miserably torn 
personality. He projected his own psychological states in his assessment 
of the Sultan’s character. It was due to his policy of throwing offices 
open to talent, his many novel orders, 2 # 9 his recruitments from 
the promiscuous mass of the people to the charmed’ circle of the 
nobles, his philosophic interests which led to the development of 
a sceptic attitude in him towards the revealed books and the traditions 
of the prophets’ ( kutub-i samavi 10 a ahadis ambia), which created 
confusion all around and made the position of the old and respectable 
families, like Barani's own, absolutely untenable. He, therefore, 
deserved (in Barani’s opinion) condemnation in the severest terms. 
So Barani starts disparaging the Sultan. But this mood does not last 
long. As soon as the historian returns from his mental excursion into 
the age of Muhammad bin Tughluq and suddenly becomes conscious 
of his present miserable plight, the direction of his emotions begins 
to change. ‘I enjoyed status and position dining the reign of Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq. 290 A patron and benefactor like him deserves to be 
praised.’ Then the historian starts extolling the Sultan to the skies. 
When Barani is in the present, he has love for Muhammad bin 
Tughluq; when he is in the past, he has nothing but hatred for him. 
Love and hatred thus alternate with fluctuations in the moods of the 
historian. The moment one succeeds in catching this subtle psycho¬ 
logical phase of the historian, the entire data supplied by him neatly 
fit into a proper perspective. 

v n r: a u c n a c v of muhammad ms tughluq 

Under Muhammad bin Tughluq tire governing class of the sultanat 
period underwent a complete change of character and composition. If 
on the one side he pushed ahead the Khalji concept of a governing 
class based on loyalty and efficiency rather than racial affinity, he also 
introduced new elements into it. Barani does not give a list of offices 
conferred by the Sultan at the time of his accession but this lacuna 
has been filled up by Yahya Sirhindi; still Barani makes some dis¬ 
connected references to the later officers of the reign. A study of 
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these two lists along with the names of other officials found in 
contemporary records reveals the basic character of his bureaucracy. 
It appears that Muhammad bin Tughluqs governing class comprised 
of seven distinct elements: 

(1) Families of officers who had been in the service of the sultanat 

since the time of Alauddin Klialji; (2) Families of converts to 

Islam, recently promoted to positions of authority; (3) Foreigners; 

(4) Members of religious, mainly mystic, families appointed by the 

Sultan; (5) the Afghans; (6) the saclah amirs; a Ad (7) the Hindus. 

Never before, or even after him, was the governing class of the 
Delhi sultanat recruited from such diverse backgrounds. This was 
at once the source of the strength and the weakness of the bureaucracy 
of Muhammad bin Tughluq, It broadened the base of the empire but 
weakened the position of the Sultan. 

(1) Old families: 

Amongst the old nobles the Sultan’s wazir, Khwaia-i Jahan 
Ahmad Ayaz, son of Muhammad Ayaz, Alauddin’s kotwal of 
Siri, Qutlugh Khan and Ainul Mulk, son of Amir Mahru, deserve 
special mention. Ahmad Ayaz was closely associated with the whole 
policy of Muhammad bin Tughluq and, as we shall see, he had’ to 
suffer for this after the Sultan s death. Qutlugh Khan was a tutor of 
the Sultan and was held in deep respect by him. Ilis two brothers, 
Kamaluddin and Nizamtiddin, also enjoyed posts of distinction in the 
administration. Qutlugh Khan was appointed wazir of Daulatabad in 
1335, when illness obliged the Sultan to abandon his Ma abar campaign 
and return to Delhi. Qutlugh could not deal with the rebellions and, 
in fac t, he could not rise to the occasion in dealing with the problems 
of the South. His over-cautious or vacillating policy led to the loss of 
the South and facilitated the emergence of the independent kingdoms 
of Madura, War an gal, Kampila and Vijavanagar. The Sultan had ulti¬ 
mately to withdraw him from the Deccan. Ainul Mulk Mahru, though 
not a military man, was a very honest administrative officer, who 
combined executive efficiency with deep learning and the capacity for 
writing excellent Persian. Ibn-i Battuta says that he was looked upon 
as the leader of the Hindustani group among the governing class and, 
therefore, was a jxetMma non-grata with the foreign amirs, who were 
alwavs anxious to^FEimThvmvedTn’sbme trouble. We have seen the 
excellent work he did as governor of Awadli, when the Sultan was 
paralysed by famine. He was destined to have a brilliant career during 
the reign of Firuz Shah. 

As new elements entered the official hierarchy of Muhammad bin 
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Tughluq, this section of the old nobility gradually lost its exclusive 
control of the administration, 

(2) Converts : 

Another important element in the governing class of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq consisted of converts from Hinduism. Azizuddin Khammdr 
(the distiller) and Qawamul Mulk Maqbul belong to this category. 
Azizuddin was probably connected with some vi ntner f amily and was, 
on this account, called Khammar. Barani is very critical of his low 
family status. Ibn-i Battuta saw him as a tax-collector at Amroha but 
subsequently he was appointed governor of Malwa. No convert from 
Hinduism had a better career in the service of the Delhi sultanat than 
Qawamul Mulk Maqbul. He belonged to the Hindu nobility of 
Warangal; the Sultan converted him to Islam, found him efficient in 
spite of his illiteracy, and saw to his promotion. He held various 
posts, including in succession the governorships of Multan, Baclaun 
and Gujarat. When the Sultan died, Maqbul was working at Delhi as 
the naib wazir of the whole empire. Some members from the ruling 
Hindu families were also included in this category. The sons of the 
Rai of Karnpila, who embraced Islam or were brought up as Musal- 
mans, belonged to this group. The Sultan had great confidence in 
them and had, as we have seen, put one of them in charge of the 
supply of his drinking water. This element of the nobility continued 
to enjoy the confidence of the Sultan throughout his reign. 

.) Foreigners : 

Muhammad bin Tughluq showed extraordinary consideration for 
foreigners and admitted them to the highest ranks in his administra¬ 
tion. ‘One of the habits of the emperor of India, Sultan Abul Mujahid 
Muhammad Shah/ remarks Ibn-i Battuta , "is to love foreigners and to 
honour them by specially a ppointing them as gove rnors andT~higFP 
officers. M ost of his special officers, chamberlains, nunl^erVjudgCT and 
brothers-in-law are foreigners. He has issued orders that in his domi¬ 
nions foreigners should be addressed as dizza. And dizza (excellent) 
has consequently become a proper name for them.’29l This group of 
foreign officers could not be employed indiscriminately in every part of 
the country, because its knowledge of local problems was limited; but 
omjudicial posts or posts in charity departments it could function better. 
Ibn-i Battuta’s hostile criticism of the Sultan and his policies shows 
that this element did not remain uninfluenced by local pressures and 


291 Rehla, 4. Ibn-i Battuta is supported by Shihabuddin al Umari and Ziyauddin 

Barani. 
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by and large it was cooperative and loyal to the 

Sultan. 

(4) Members of Religious Families: 

One of the experiments of Muhammad bin Tughluq was to enlist 
some members of religious families in his administration. As discussed 
elsewhere, 292 his argument was that during the time of the Pious 
Caliphs the learned "and the pious had rendered similar services to 
the state. The analogy was wrong because circumstances had 
completely changed; and the training required for religion and the 
administration was so radically different that any attempt to appoint 
to executive offices people who had been trained for theology or 
mysticism, but were ignorant of war and administration, was bound 
to lead to disaster. Shaikh Mu'izzuddin, son of Shaikh Alauddin of 
Ajudhan, who was appointed governor of Gujarat at a very critical 
juncture, was killed by the insurgents 293 Shaikh Imaduddin, a brother 
of Shaikh Ruknuddin Abul Fath of Multan, fought against Bahrain 
Aiba and was killed. 294 Saiyyid Kamaluddin Amir Kirmani was taken 
in the army 295 Shaikh Shihabucldin, a well-known saint of Delhi, was 
appointed head of the diwanul-mnstakhraj—thc department for the 
realization of arrears from revenue officials. These arrears used to be 
extorted by ‘means of bastindo and tortures’ 296 and none could be 
more unsuitable for the office than the scion of a mvstic family. 
Obviously, this element could not make its mark in the administration 
and slowly drifted out of the political forum. 

(5) Afghans: 

Some Afghan families also succeeded in securing high posts in die 
administration of Muhammad bin Tughluq. Malik Makh and Malik 
Shahu Lodi Afghan were eminent maliks and Barani specifically 
mentions their names in the list of Muhammad bin Tughluq's 
officers. 297 It appears that these Afghans did not cooperate with him 
and their rebellions created a serious problem. 

(6) The Sadah amirs: 

The character and position of these amirs has already been 
discussed. 

292 See Nizami, Salatln-4 Delhi Kay Mazhabi Rujhanat, 306. 

293 Barani, Flruz Shahi, 518. 

294 Rehla, 97. 

295 Slyarul Mdtya, 215, 

296 Rehla, 87. 

297 Firuz Shahi, 454-55 
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Under Muhammad bin Tughluq a large number of Hindus were 
appointed to important posts in the administration. The Chunar 298 
inscription refers to a Hindu wazir of the Sultan, Sai Raj. The naib 
wazir of the Deccan was also a Hindu, Dhara by name. 299 . The 
governorship of Sehwan was entrusted to Ratan. Bhiran Rai was 
appointed governor of Gulbarga and the ic/ta of Kohir was assigned 
to him. The introduction of this Hindu element in the charmed circle 
of the bureaucracy was resented by the old families, who had vested 
interests and disliked any encroachment on their privileges. The 
Sehwan rebellion and the rebellion of Air Shah Nathu were inspired 
by this discontent. It is significant that while Muhammad bin Tughluq 
had to face a number of rebellions organized by his Muslim officers, 
there was no insurrection of tire Hindu officers in his services. 

Taken a's a whole these seven elements, whatever their individual 
utility and significance, could not pull on together, and the governing 
class of Muhammad bin Tughluq lacked that homogeneity of spirit 
and outlook which was so necessary for the successful implementation 
of his policies and projects. 


298 MSB 1830. V. 3-12-15. 

299 Flruz Shahi , 501. 


III. FIRUZ SHAH TUGHLUQ 

ELECTION; MARCH TO DELHI 1 2 

When Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq died on 20 March 1351 (21 
Muharram a.h. 752) on the east bank of the Indus some eighteen 
karohs from Thatta after an illness of some ten days, the men and 
women in his camp, about two hundred thousands, according to 
Barani, knew two things for certain—th^ deceased Sultan had left no 
son and he had appointed no successor.?) 

For educated persons in the camp, whether civil or military, the 
situation was extremely delicate, which if not properly handled could 
lead to a war of succession. Under the general conventions of Muslim 
monarchies, the new sultan Kad to be elected by the high officers and 
other leading men from among the members of the royal family; 
But only a part of these notables* were in the camp. The officers of 
the central government at Delhi could not be ignored. Then there 
were the governors of the provinces, whose active assent was also 
necessary, if the peaceful accession of the new ruler was to be assured. 
What saved the situation was the general conviction, to which Barani 
refers, that,,the only member of Tughluq Shah's family who deserved 
to be considered was Kamaluddin Firuz, son of Tughluq's younger 
brother, Malik Rajab, who had also been the third highest officer of 
the late Sultan. ; 

Immediately after the Sultanas death, his high officers arranged 
with Altun Bahadur, the commander of the Mongols whom Amir 
Qazghan, the ruler of Trans-Oxiana, had sent to help the late Sultan, 
by such payment as they could manage, that his men would remain 
at a distance from the royal camp. 21 March was spent in mourning. 

1 Barani, 531-48; Afif, 30-88, Mubarak ShaJii, 118-22; Dr. Riyazul Islam, Professor 
of History, Karachi, typed Ph.D. thesis on Firuz Shah. 

2 Isami’s statement, made during the reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq, to the 
effect that he lacked all human feelings because he had no son, must be considered 
conclusive on the issue (433), 

Barani, trying to please Firuz Shah, declares that he had a claim on the basis of 
all the tliree counts that mattered—nomination by his predecessor, unchallengeable 
personal qualifications and election by the ‘notables*. But if Firuz had been nominated, 
the nobles would have asked him to ascend the throne and take charge before the 
leaderless march of two harassing days, to which Barani refers in detail; also if Sultan 
Muhammad had nominated a successor, there would be no sense in Khudawandzada's 
claim for her son. 






ELECTION; MARCH TO DELHI 

^A^rperforming the rites of siytjurrfi on the morning of 
the leaderless army started in utter confusion for Siwistan, marching 
on the east side of the river. On that day, Nauroz Kargan, a son-in- 
law of Tarmshirin Khan, who had been promoted by the late Sultan 
in the service of the Delhi empire, decided to rejoin his own people 
and invited the Mongols to attack the leaderless army. The Mongol 
attacks on 24 and 25 March were very severe, and on one occasion it 
was with difficulty that the ladies of the royal haram and the imperial 
treasures were saved from falling into their hands. Meanwhile the 
Thattians were attacking the marching army from the south. 

Two days’ experience of anarchic marching convinced all con¬ 
cerned that they could qot proceed further without an imam or 
leader. There was a consensus of opinion in favour of Kamaluddin 
Firms; but Khudawandzada, the sister of the late Sultan, wanted her 
son, Dawar Malik, to be elected. Malik Saifuddin Khuja was sent to 
give her a scolding, but he went beyond his commission and promised 
the office of amir-i hajib to Dawar Malik, and this promise was not 
kept. Firuz Shah, on his part, showed real reluctance in accepting 
the most dangerous post then available, but Tatar Khan, the captured 
child of a Mongol prince whom Tughluq Shah had adopted and 
educated, closed the argument by catching hold of Firuz’s arm and 
threatening to enthrone him by force. Firuz Shah asked for time to 
say two nikats (genuflections) of prayer and then ascended the throne 
with the royal robes over his mourning dress. He then mounted an 
elephant and proceeded to his cousin, Khudawandzada, who as a 
sign of her acceptance of his accession, embraced him and placed the 
royal kulah (hat), valued at one lakh of tankas , over his head (24 
March). 

Afif, whose ancestors had been connected with the Tughluq 
family since the days of Alauddin Khalji, gives us an account of the 
marriage of Firuzs father and the early life of Firuz. When Malik 
Tughluq w r as governor of Dipalpur, Afifs great-grandfather, Malik 
Shihab Afif, was his subordinate in charge of Abohar district. Tughluq 
had two younger brothers, Sipah Salar Rajab and Abu Bakr. 
Whether Ghiyasuddin Tughluq was the son of a Jat woman has not 
been proved or disproved. But he wanted a Hindu lady of status for 
Rajab, and was told that Bibi Nala (or Naila), the daughter of Rai 
Ranmal Bhatti, was the best match he could find. But when the pro¬ 
posal was sent to the Rai, he refused it with indignation. Shihab Afif 
advised Tughluq to proceed to the Rai s territory and demand arrears 

3 The siyyum, performed on the third day after the burial, consists in reading the 
Quran for the sake of the dead and praying for his salvation. The time after the 
morning prayer is generally preferred. 
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ute from the Rai and Ins muqadclams. This threw the Rai’s 
amily into distress, but nfter two or three clays the young lady, much 
to the Rai s relief, decided to accept the offer. 'Send me to thenT, she 
said, 'think that one of your daughters lias been seized by the 
Mongols/ Kamaluddin Firuz was born in a.h. 709 (1309-10) but lie 
was only seven years old when Malik Rajah died, and Tughluq 
promised the weeping young widow that he would treat Firuz as his 
own son. This promise was nobly kept. 

Rajah left two other sons, Qutbuddin and Ibrahim, by other 
wives, but Firuz took precedence on account of his mother. Wheu 
Sultan Muhammad ascended the throne, Firuz had readied the age 
of eighteen; Sultan Muhammad kept his fathers promise and gave 
Firuz a thorough training in all the civil departments of the govern¬ 
ment—state policy, administration, account-keeping, appointments, 
etc. Firuz held the office of amir-i hajib or barbek , but the Sultan 
assigned to him many duties unconnected with his office. The Sultan 
was a faddist for efficiency and Firuz was certainly overworked. 
‘Amir-i Hajib l Tomorrow is Id’, the Sultan would remark, and Firuz 
had to make all necessary arrangements in the short time at his dis¬ 
posal. Afif would have us believe that the Sultan’s real object was to 
give Firuz a thorough training. But though Muhammad bin Tughluq 
was a professional soldier, he put Firuz to no military duties and 
even complained of his being too fond of hunting. Firuz obeyed his 
Sultan-cousin loyally and faithfully, and retained the greatest possible 
affection for him after his death. Afif, who saw him frequently, states 
that Firuz Shah had a white complexion with a prominent nose and 
a broad beard, and was medium in height and weight. 

/jersotts who saw Firuz Shall ascend the throne at the mature age 
of forty-five lunar years could hardly have predicted that he would 
give India thirty-eight years of peace, the chief features of which 
would be—(a) cheap prices and high wages, (b) no famines and no 
epidemics, (c) no serious foreign invasion, (d) no rebellions or ser ious 
internal tensions, (e) one attempt to assassinate the Sultan and some 
attempts to poison him, but no serious intrigues and no danger of a 
palace revolution at any time. Concerning the other side of the pic¬ 
ture, the chief feature of Firuz’s administration was that it gave 
security to all depending upon the government—to the members of 
the royal family, who for the first and last time in medieval Indian 
history stood in no danger from the occupant of the throne, and to 
all the employees of the state, high and low, who were guaranteed 
that their offices would go to their sons and who, in practice, found 
that the government would only exercise a formal supervision over 
their accounts. 


ELECTION; March to deliii 

Insha of Ain-i Mahru is any guide to the professions of the 
age, all government officers prided themselves on the fact that they 
injured no human beings; they only plundered the state and the 
reign of Firuz Shah is perhaps the greatest age of corruption in the 
whole his tor}' of medieval India. (Firuz Shah was a man of average 
intelligence but of great and varied experience!. He was not a weak 
man but neither was he of the stuff of which despots are made. The 
reasons for his failure and success can be put in one simple sentence: 
lie injected into the hideous, hut necessary, institutions of the despo¬ 
tic Muslim monarchy the principles of the Quran , of the Prophet's 
teachings and of the humanity common to all peoples and all reli¬ 
gions, which were quite incompatible with the basic principles of 
that monarchy. He prided himself on the fact that the prestige of 
his government was not only maintained but increased without the 
use of fear and terror. It could do so during his reign, but after him 
everything would collapse. Firuz was not ignorant of what was 
happening; he saw but overlooked as a matter of policy. It was not 
in his nature to be cruel and despotic; and for a man of his character 
and capacity no other policy was possible^ 

On the day after his accession the army marched in proper order. 
Three days later he was in a position to send a contingent, which 
defeated and drove away the Mongols and set free the Indians they 
had captured. The Thatti a ns also retired. At Siwistan, where the 
army stopped for a week or more, the Friday Khutha was read in 
Firuz Shall s name for the first time. The most important state func¬ 
tion was to Inform the country of Firuz Shah’s accession. For this 
purpose, first, a general proclamation was issued for circulation in 
the whole country; secondly, special messengers with robes of 
honour were sent to important officers. In particular, Saivvid Aland- 
din Rasuldar and Malik Saifuddin shakna-i pit were sent to Khwaja-i 
Jalian at Delhi, Foreigners from Muslim countries, whom the late 
Sultan had collected together, were given such presents as was 
possible and requested to leave for their homelands. Firuz appointed 
his step-brother, Ibrahim, as amir-i hajib or harbek, and his slave, 
Bashir, as ariz-i marnalik with the title of Imadul Mulk. The body of 
the late Sultan had been put in a coffin which, with the royal chair 
mounted on it, was placed on the back of an elephant and taken to 
Delhi with the armv/ Barani is probably right in stating that at 
Siwistan and throughout his march, Firuz won over religious people 
by calling on mystics of distinction, praying at the tombs of saints 
and restoring the land-grants of the learned and the pious. 

The army proceeded to Bhakkar and thence to Uehoh. Soon after 
starting from Uchch Firuz received information of the ‘rebellion of 
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ir, at Delhi. He had on 1 April 1351 {3 Safar 
a.h. 752) placed a boy of six on the throne with the title of Ghiyasud- 
din Mahmud, declared him to be the son of Sultan Muhammad bin 
Tughluq and sent messages to all important officers asking them to 
accept the boy-king, Firuz kept the information secret till he had 
reached Multan, where the matter could be properly discussed and 
the army kept pacified. But when the facts were revealed, all officers 
present asked with one voice: ‘Sultan Muhammad had only a 
daughter, who was bom in the reign of Tughluq Shah; he had no 
son; how, then, has Ahmad Ayaz found a son for him? 5 

REBELLION OF KHWAJA-I J AIIA N AHMAD AYAZ 

'Ahmad Ayaz, the wazir, had reached the age of eighty-four; he 
was a mere civilian and had never shot an arrow or mounted a 
troublesome horse/ Why should such a man embark on a hopeless 
rebellion when the amirs and the army had accepted Firuz Shah? 
Afif admits that people in general believed that Ahmacl Ayaz had 
rebelled after hearing of the election of Firuz Shah, but affirms that 
this opinion was not correct. On the basis of his own investigations 
and of what he had heard from Kishwar Khan, son of Bahram Aiba 
Kishlu Khan, Afif gives the following account of what happened. 
Khwaja-i Jahan had a confidential slave, Malili Tutun, whom he had 
sent to Sultan Muhammad. Tutun left the army-camp when it was 
-being plundered by the Mongols and gave the following report to 
Khwaja-i Jahan at Delhi: 'Sultan Muhammad is dead; the Mongols 
have attacked the main market and plundered it; the whereabouts of 
Firuz and Tatar Khan are not known; and it is not certain whether 
they have fallen into the hands of the Mongols or have been killed/ 
Khwaja-i Jahan wept both for Sultan Muhammad and Firuz. There 
was’, Afif assures us, 'a great affection between Khwaja-i Jahan and 
Firuz Shah—-such affection that no third person coukl come in between 
them; the wife of Khwaja-i Jahan used to call Firuz Shah her son and 
did not observe purdah from him/ So believing that Firuz Shah was 
dead, ‘Khwaja-i Jahan took an initiative (ijtihad) and placed the boy 
on the throne/ This initiative proved to be an error, but most of the 
officers at Delhi seem to have agreed with him at the time. 4 

Now the plan of putting a minor on the throne as a temporary 
measure and removing him afterwards w r as a well-known trick of the 
middle ages; with a minor on the throne, a regent ( naib-i mamlakat) 
elected by the nobles could act with full or absolute powers and the 
machine of the state kept working. Still Khwaja-i Jahan had acted 

4 Habib & Afsar, Political Theory of the Delhi Sultanat* 159-00. 
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lastily; without waiting for further and more reliable evidence, 
he had taken upon himself the very grave responsibility of putting a 
boy of unknown paternity on the throne barely ten days after Sultan 
Muhammad's death. Secondly, when messengers conveying the news 
of Firuz Shahs accession reached Delhi, the majority of the high 
officers, led by the naib wazir, Malik Maqbul Qawamul Mulk, vowed 
allegiance to the new Sultan and informed him of the fact in their 
confidential letters. 5 Khwaja-i Jahan should also have vowed allegi¬ 
ance to the new Sultan and sent the boy' to him as a token of his 
loyalty. Whether this would have saved him from destruction may 
be doubted, but his action would have been technically correct. But 
instead of confessing his error, Khwaja-i Jahan pursued three contra¬ 
dictory policies. Firstly, he prepared for war. There was little money 
in the treasury; so he had to sell the gold and silver plate and the 
precious jems of the state. But all he could collect was 20,000 unreli¬ 
able and inexperienced horsemen. Secondly, (according to the 
Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi) he also attempted fruitless negotiations. 
Firuzs reply was flat—If Khwaja-i Jahan submitted, he would be 
forgiven. ‘If the late Sultan had a son', Firuz declared, ‘it could not 
have been kept a secret from me and no one could have nurtured 
him with more affection and family feeling.’ Lastly, he was always 
thinking of submission and expected Firuz Shah to forgive him for 
the sake of old days; even if the worst was to happen, he was a dis¬ 
ciple of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya and would know how to die. 

On Thursday 23 August 1351 (29 Jamadi II a.h. 751) the naib wazir, 
Qawamul Mulk, along with Amir-i Azam Qatbugha fled from Delhi 
and joined the Sultan at Agroha, a place near which the city of 
Fathabad was constructed later. It was a fortunate day for Firuz; his 
son, Fath Khan, was born on that day; also on the same day (accord¬ 
ing to the Sir at 4 Firuz Shahi) news was brought to him that three of 
his officers—Malik Neki Sardawatdar, Malik Bahram Ghazni and 
Malik Nawa—had at last succeeded in putting the rebel, Taghi, to 

5 The rift among the nobles at Delhi coulcl only have occurred after the accession 
of Firuz Shah was known. According to the Mubarak Shahi (.120) the following officers 
preferred to follow the Khwaja-i Jahan—Malik Nathu, who was appointed hajib-i khas, 
Azam Malik Husamuddin, Shaikhzada Bustami, Malik Hasan Multani and Malik 
Husamuddin Adhak. 

The officers who, in addition to Qawamul Mulk, sent confidential letters of loyalty 
to Firuz Shah are listed as follows—Sharful Mulk, Malik Dilan, Amir Qatbugha, 
Malik Khaljin. Malik Hasan amir-i mirart , Qazi-i Misr, Khwaja Bahauddin Thekara, 
Malik Muntakhab Balklii and Malik Badruddin Butahari. 

Some names in the first list are given by Barani; Mubarak Shahi does not quote 
any authority for the second list, but some officers in this list are found holding offices 
under Firuz, 
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Firuz’s position had been getting stronger since lie had left 
Multan. Tlio population at large, including the Hindu rais, accepted 
him. Mahmud Bek, governor of Sun am, Khudawandzada Qaw'amud- 
din and Ainul Mulk Mahm from Multan reached his camp at various 
places, and at Dipalpur he was joined by thirty-six rais. At Ajudhan 
he praved at the tomb of Shaikh Fariduddin Ganj-i Shakar, and at 
Sarsati (the modern Sirsa), which Afif puts as 90 karohs from Delhi, 
the grocers and bankers presented him with several lakhs of tankas. 
Firuz badly needed the money Jor his soldiers, but he would only 
accept it as a loan and ordered Bashir to see to its repayment after 
reaching Delhi. At Hansi he made the mistake: of calling on the 
famous mystic, Shaikh Qutbuddin Munawwar, at the wrong time— 
that is, just when the Shaikh had come out of his house and was 
going to the Friday prayer—and got a well-deserved reprimand. 

Khwaja-i Julian decided to submit; starting after the Friday 
prayer next day (14 August), he reached the royal camp at Dhanswa, 
the next stage after Agroha. Here, after the manner of criminals who 
are offering themselves to justice, Khwaja-i Jahan, with a skull cap 
instead of a pagree or turban on his head and with a sword tied to 
his neck, took his stand among the ha fibs (attendants) at Firaz Shah’s 
afternoon court. 

• Firuz desired to forgive Khwaja-i Jahan and to appoint him to the 
post of wazir again. But his design was definitely vetoed by his officers. 
It is a safe surmise that one of the chief topics discussed by the high 
officers during their long march must have been the policy of the late 
Sultan and the relation of the officers and the crown. Firuz Shall had 
till now only made two high appointments; all other officers were men 
of Sultan Muhammad’s regime, whom Firuz had confirmed. They had 
served the late Sultan loyally, but one and all they were determined 
that his despotic ways should not be continued, and that the high 
officers must regain their privilege of advising the Sultan. There had 
been too many tensions, too many rebellions, too much bloodshed. 
They were united in demanding that Khwaja-i Jahan as the greatest 
representative of the old regime must be* destroyed. Coming to Firuz’s 
court, they requested for an audience through Bashir, the minister of 
war. Since Bashir had been brought up as a slave by Firuz, he could 
act as their mouthpiece without any misunderstanding. When Firuz 
Shah admitted them, they showed excessive reverence ; The Haj was 
binding on eveiy Muslim; they wanted his permission to go on the 
sacred pilgrimage. Small faults, like revenue offences, may he pardoned, 
but not treason/ The term Haj meant everything but the real pilgrim¬ 
age; officers could paralyse the government by simultaneous resigna¬ 
tions or by refusal to obey orders; it also implied possibility of rebellion. 
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REBELLION OF KHWAJA-I JAHAN 

Shah’, says Afif, 4 was intelligent enough to understand that 
unanimously and with one voice they were demanding the destruction 
of Khwaja-i Jahan, He became pale with excessive thought and 
caution! The meeting probably ended with the formula 'that the king 
would take thought of if. Firuz reflected on the matter for several 
clays. During the reigns of Iltutmish, Balban, Alauddin or Sultan 
Muhammad, the nobles would not have ventured to behave like this. 
And if they did, the leaders would have been publicly executed 
and the rest terrorized into abject submission. But Firuz may also 
have reflected that many rulers of Delhi, like Aram Shah and the 
successors of Iltutmish, had been elected and destroyed by the nobles. 
For the present he had no alternative but to yield; but as soon as 
possible, he had to frame a policy that would prevent the conflict of 
the officers and the crown. Firuz summoned Bashir and asked him 
to inform the officers confidentially that they could deal with Khwaja-i 
Jahan as they liked. The officers informed Khwaja-i Jahan on behalf 
of the Sultan that the icjta of Sarnana had been assigned to him. But 
they also sent behind him Mahmud Bek Slier Khan. Tie has been sent 
to destroy me*, Khwaja-i Jahan said, and decided to anticipate the 
event. He put on the kulak (cap) and dastar (turban) he had received 
from Shaikh Nizamucldin Auliya, recited two rakats of prayer and 
then, after he had put his forehead on the ground and was reciting 
the ‘Oath of Affirmation*, a kindly friend, whom he had requested 
to do so, took a sharp sword and cut off his head, 

The road to Delhi was now dear. Firuz established himself in the 
royal palace in Rajab (August-September 1351). Barani assures us 
that the death penalty was only inflicted on four or five persons—Malik 
Nathu Sondhar, Hasan (Multani), Ilusam Adhak, and two slaves of 
Alim ad Ayaz—but the innocent members of their families were not 
injured. Shaikiizada Bustami, who was a brother-in-law of the late 
Sultan, was asked to leave the country. 

FIRST ADMINISTRATIVE ACTS AND REFORMS 

Firuz s entry into Delhi was celebrated for twenty-one days and 
this period was observed during all future celebrations! But thcSultan 
had to attend to urgent work immediately. The reforms' or adminis¬ 
trative and legislative measures of the reign are not dated, but in some 
cases the sequence is clear and in other cases it will be convenient to 
follow the order of our authorities. 

(i) Washing of the Loan-Registers: 

Khwaja Fakhr Shadi, the majmuadar of accounts in the wizarat 
(or finance department), had kept his papers in order. His registers 
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and lists, according to Afif, gave the names of all persons to whom 
the late Sultan had advanced loans ( sondhar) amounting to two crores 
of tankas, and also tire names of persons to whom Khwaja-i Jahan had 
given the,cash, gold and silver plate and the precious jems of the state. 
As in duty bound, Fakhr Shadi placed the lists in the hands of Firuz 
Shah. Firuz Shah was perplexed and consulted Qawamul Mulk. There 
is widespread distress and want’, Qawamul Mulk remarked, ‘it is, 
therefore, inadvisable to attempt the recovery of the loans; not a copper 
coin will be really recovered and the only result of the attempt to 
recover will be badnami.’l He suggested, 1 ' further,’ that all these registers 
should be washed away before the royal darhar in the presence of the 
old and the young’. The‘Sultan accepted the advice and the registers 
were duly washed in water to assure all concerned that the claims of 
the state had been cancelled. Many dishonest persons at Delhi, who 
had spent away the money loaned to them for rehabilitating agricul¬ 
ture, were satisfied. 

(ii) Appointment of Malik Maqbul Qawamul Mulk as Wazir: 

' On the same day Malik Maqbul was appointed wazir. The farman 
of appointment is general in character; it asks all. officers to obey him 
but does not declare the post to be hereditary// His full titles and 
name as given by the farman were—‘Masnacl-i A’ali Ulugh Qutlugh 
Azam-i Humayun Khan-i Jahan Maqbul’. 

ftfif gives ithe following (account of his early career. ‘The Khan-i 
Jahan was from Telangj and His name before his conversion to Islam 
was Kannu (flower). He was a man of the greatest honour in his own 
community and had a position of distinction before the Rai of Telang. 
Muhammad bin Tughluq captured the Rai and sent him to Delhi, but 
the Rai died on the way. Khan-i Jahan came obediently to Muhammad 
bin Tughluq and recited the ‘Oath of Affirmation ( kalima ). The Sultan 
gave him the name of MaqbuljAccepted) and treated him with favour. 
Later on, when the Sultan saw all signs of intelligence and wisdom ill 
Khan-i Jahan, he appointed him naib wayzir for the city of Delhi and 
opened the door of promotion to him. When Khan-i jahan sealed a 
document, his name was inscribed as follows—‘Maqbul, the slave of 
Muhammad Tughluq’. Though the distinguished wazir did not know 
how to read and write, still he was the wisest of men and through his 
wisdom he adorned the capital of the empire. The title of Qawamul 
Mulk was given to him during liis early career. The governorship of 

6 lnsha-i Mahru, 8-11 (No. 2). The only reason for incorporating a few fanmm 
in this collection and a few forms, with the names left blank, seems to hava been that 
th<y were drafted by Ain-i Mahru. 
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Multan was assigned to him and later on he was appointed naib wazir 
of the empire; Khwaja-i Jahan was the wazir of Sultan Muhammad. 

Kltan-i Jahan, as naib wazir, made laws and regulations and put 
the department of revenue in perfect order. The governors of the 
provinces had not much fear of Khwaja-i Jahan but they stood in 
mortal dread of Khan-i Jahan. If Khwaja-i Jahan wanted the governor 
of a territory to be severely treated, he handed him over to Khan-i 
Jahan; and the latter treated him with excessive sternness in accord- 
ance with the regulations. Also when Khwaja-i Jahan, a religious man, 
retired from the cliwan (for his devotions), Khan-i Jahan sat in his 
place; he dealt severely with the governors and collected plenty of 
cash and commodities for the royal treasury. Khwaja-i Jahan had 
nothing but the title of wazir; all the work of the diwan-i wizarat 
(revenue ministry) was carried ou through the experience and 
intelligence of Khan-i Jahan.’ 7 “ * 

Concerning his work as wazir, Afif writes: ‘In accordance with 
the tiaditions of the great wazirs, Khan-i Jahan sat before the pillow 
of his office every day; (lie carefully investigated the accounts of the 
governors and other officers and realized the share of the treasury. The 
income and expenditure of the treasury were placed daily before huh. 
He insisted and reinsisted, that money beyond reckoning should be 
daily put into the treasury.! If on any clay the money received by the 
treasury was not sufficient, he would be extremely harsh towards all 
his officers and would go without food owing to his thoughtfulness 
and anxiety. T he stability of the government’, he would say on such 
occasions, “depends upon the treasury. If there is not enough money 
in the treasury, or if the money is improperly spent, the foundations 
of the government will be shaken,! If, God forbid, the treasury of a far- 
sighted king becomes empty owing to any cause, the maintenance of 
the government becomes impossible.” For this reason the wazir was 
bent on collecting treasures night anct day.^ Khan-i Jahan, as wazir, 
collected a haram of two thousand slavd-girls and had plenty of 
childien. Firuz made him an annual grant of eleven thousand tankas 
for every son and five thousand tankas for every daughter. 

Khan-i Jahan seems to have taken no part in the demand for the 
destruction of his predecessor. Firuz Shah, who must have known 
Iiim intimately during the late reign, decided to appoint him wazir 
soon after. Till Khan-i Jahan’s death in 1368-69 (a.h. 770), the Sultan 
and the vtffcsir acted in the closest cooperation with each other. 
Khan-i Jahan carried on the day-to-day administration of the country 

7'Afif, 394-96; translated in Habib and Afsav, Politico! Theory of the Delhi 
Sultcmat,, 168. 

8 Afif, 397-98; translated in Political Theory, 160-87. 
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and acted as a buffer between the king and the bureaucracy. He 
worked hard, bore many insults of the nobles with patience and saw 
to it that the Sultan’s dignity and honour were maintainfidv'Cjjruz, 
on his part, allowed the wazjjr to enjoy many privilegesjwhich had 
been royal monopolies in the_past(Both showed tire greatest possible 
regard for the other in public,/ ‘The real king of Delhi’, Firuz Shah 
used to say, ‘is Azam-i Humayun Khan-i Jahan.’ But Khan-i Jahan 
never forgot his position. The Sultan’s favour had made him rich and 
he could afford to be personally incorruptible, but he knew that his 
power had no foundation except in the Sultan’s favour. He was sternly 
loyal and there was no question of his not referring any important 
matter to the Sultan or evading his orders.'The policy of the state was 
a matter for the Sultan but he would give duo weight to the wazir’s 
advice.) 

[hi]. Prohibition of Bloodshed and Torture: 

| Ziyauddin Barani says that the first great factor which contributed 
to me stability of Firuz Shah’s government was the prohibition of 
sivasat. In his" Fatawa-i Jahandari Barani explains that siyasat origi¬ 
nally meant ‘putting things right’ but,\yas used in his time generally 
for the infliction of the death penalty) The, matter is clarified in a 
small booklet, the Futuhat of Firuz ShaTr,' 'tvKfch, according to the 
Tabaqat-i Akbari, was an inscription put up by Firuz Shah on an 
octagonal tower inside the Jama Mosque of Firuzabad; the internal 
evidence of the work clearly reveals that&l. m?.meant for a purely 
Sunni Muslim audience with the artisans forming a majority*/ 

‘First, in past times much Muslim blood has been slied, and 
varieties of tortures have been used, such as cutting hands, feet, 
ears and noses, plucking the eye's, pouring molten lead down the 
throats of men, breaking the bones of hands, feet and chests by 
strokes of iron nails, burning (living) men in fire, flaying alive, thrash¬ 
ing by whips with iron naily cutting a man into two with a saw and 
other kinds of mutilations.(God strengthened my heart and I resolved 
in gratitude for His favours that no Muslim blood shall be shed 
without just cause or excuse, that there shall be no tortures, and that 
no human beings shall be mutilated ’} 0 

9 Hodivala, Studies, 339-40. Afif (20) says that this inscription was in the 
Kushak-i Nuzul before the darter of the city of Fimzabad, but this is probably an 
error! Firuz Shah put up many inscriptions about his hunting feats, etc. possibly (as 
Afif guesses) because he could not find a proper historian lor his reign after Harem's 
death The Hindus would not care much about what was said against them in 
Persian inside a mosque, but the Shias and other non-Sunnis would certainly he 
interested in destroying the Sultan’s inscription of which the Futuhat is a copy. 

10 Persian text,* edited by Professor S. A, Rashid, Aligarh, 1954, 
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— punishment of crimes had for centuries been a function of 
state law. Since the shariat did not recognize monarchy, it prescribed 
no punishment for treason or crimes against the king. These barbarous 
measures were taken mostly against rebels and persons from whom 
state dues had to be reali zed.. !The reference to Musalmans is relevant 
insofar as they were almost the only offenders with reference to these 
two crimes./All these harsh things were done’, Firuz continues, ‘so 
that the affairs of the government mav be put right by injecting fear 
and terror into the hearts of the people. Owing to Divine kindness in 
the reign of this weak person, these terroristic severities have been 
replaced by mildness, kindness and affection. The igar and prest ige 
of the government has increased in the hearts of the people without 
resorting to the death-penalty, flogging and the infliction of pain 
through tortures.’ 1 1 

( : With reference to their non-political crimes the Musalmans were 
to be punishp/in accordance with the judgements of the qazis, and 
Afif assures uilhatyFiruz was relentless in the punishment of thefts 
and murders. Firuz Shah’s abolition of torture is to be approved but 
unfortunately he put nothing in its place for political offences. So 
embezzlers of public revenue went unpunished. Imprisonment as a 
universal form of punishment would ham been the proper remedy, 
but a national system of state-prisons is not contemplated by the 
Muslim scriptures and had not been evolved by state Utwj)) It has 
come to us from the West and is the result of Benthamite reforms 
during the nineteenth century. 

(iv) Deeds of Forgiveness for Sultan Muhammad: 

Firuz and Khan-i Jahan had been favoured and promoted 
by the late Sultan. They wanted to manifest their great respect for 
iim and also to make it clear that their policy would be different.' 
he following lines of the Futuhat, therefore, require no comment, 
further, God in His kindness has enabled this sinful creature bv 
payment of money on behalf of the late Sultan to get deeds of satis- 
taction concerning the receipt of compensations (istirzal duly wit¬ 
nessed, from the heirs of all persons who, according to Divine destiny 
had been put to death during the reign of the late king, Sultan 
Muhammad, my master, leader and patron, and also from those per¬ 
sons who had been deprived of their eves, noses, hands and feet, 
these letters of good-will ( khushnudi ), placed in a box, were put at 
the head of the cenotaph of the late Sultan (Mav God hallow his 
grave!) in the Darul Aman; so that the grace of God may draw my 

, m1 “ For I “?***£% tT Si °, n ? f P unW “ ne * political offences, see Habib 
and Afsar, Political Theory, 55-63. (Advice XIII of Barani’s Fatxiwa-i Jahandarl). 
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...aster and patron in His mercy and with His favours reconcile these 
people to my patron .’12 When the SiraU &ruz Shahi was written in 
1370-71 (a.h. 772) this box was still there. 


(v) Taxation according to Production: 

According to Barani, the second factor that contributed to the 
stability of Firuz Shah’s government was the order that khiraf (land- 
tax) and jizya (other taxes) be levied according to produce (bar 

hHk n musf be clearly understood that(according to the shari at books 
of the middle ages the jizya mant a personal 

jor remaining a non-Muslim, twit by^ jaranij AmirKnusrau, Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya and others, ffwfterin jizya is used to mean any 
tax, which is not a land-tax *|i aWffelated by Shaikh Nizamuddin 
and recorded by Amir HasSn, a tax-collector asks a Muslim mystic, 
who had brought virgin land under his plough: ‘Either show me a 
miracle or pav the jizya Mya in the sense of the medieval shan at 
has not been levied in India except by Aurangzeb. When a medieval 
writer talks of the jizya as being levied on non-Muslims, he is con¬ 
fusing the shariat-sense of the term with its actual mejjimg during 
the middle ages in India as a tax, which is not a land-tax^j 
' The income (mahsul) of the kingdom’, says Afif, was considered 
• afresh (az sar bastah). The duty of fixing this income was assigned to 
the late Khwaja Husamuddin Junaid. He travelled through the king¬ 
dom for six years and according to the rule of inspection (bar hukm-i 
mushahida) he fixed the income of the whole realm at six crore and 
seventy-five lakhs of tankas. During die forty years^ of Firuz Shah s 
reign this was the total income of the Delhi sultanat. 14 

Mr. Moreland says that he has not come across the term, rule oh 
inspection’ (hukm-i mushahida ), anywhere else in the literature of the 
period. Junaid must have had a large staff with him and his figures 
were obviously based on a rough estimate. Afif must not be unper- 
stood to mean that the income of the country did not mcrease.jgnere 
was an increase in agricultural production and in the income of some 
of the assignees. Junaid had obviously calculated die share ot the 
state in terms of tankas and jitals. The governor may have had to 
revise this owing to change in the price of Thus we find Ain-i 

Mahru, governor of Multan, stating at one place that lie had ordered 
the assignments of the soldiers to be paid half in silver and half in 
kind. Later on, while keeping this rule for the old peasants, he 


12 Tutuhat , Prof, Rashid's edition, 16. 

13 Only 52 years of the reign would be left after Junaid s work, 

14 Afif, 94. 
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new peasants' to pay the whole of the state share in the 
grain they produced,/But, as Moreland points out, the share of the 
produce taken by the state is not recorded by our authorities any¬ 
where, and this was probably due to tlie fact that there was no uni¬ 
form rule with reference to the state share of the produce for the 


whole c° u ntry|| 


(vi) Assignment of Land Revenue: 


Afif claims that Firuz Shah was generous in assignments of land 
revenue for livelihood (non); that he made assignments of 10,000, 
5,000 and 2,000 tankas; and that the whole army was paid by assign¬ 
ments of land revenue (wajh). This was a peculiar procedure of Firuz 
Shah. The earlier kings of Delhi had not permitted this. 'Sultan 
Alauddiii, he says, 'declared that a village should not be assigned in 
salary (wajh); there may be 200 or 300 men living in a village and 
they would be under one assignee ( tvafhdar ); and if a few assignees 
combined, they could create trouble. For this reason Alauddin never 
assigned a village to anyone but paid his whole army in cash/ Afif 
goes on to declare that Firuz assigned all villages, khatats (districts) 
and towns of the kingdom to the army’ and then attributes the finan¬ 
cial survival of kingdom to the fact that Ftniz Shah was a saint. 15 
All this is sheer exaggeration and nonsense* Jfr must be clear ly under - 
stood that the cmvenjim^ Qt rather the ldw~W~Firuz IfliaJis. 
feign when la nd reve nue was given on paper to an 

ass ignee ' IKe~ govemment officers in charge cdlecttm 


wotild onlij^gme hii^ ohe-h q ^of th e am ount assign ed. The collection 
of IsfnJ. continu ed to be a function of the state. Further y These 
asMf^r hents jmj^have been tnade in fi ahkas’ a nd jttqls ; so with the 
incr ease of agricultur al production, .the state-half of the land revenue 
would keep on increasing . A large number of soldiers were paid in 

(Soldiers and military officers to wHohi assignments were made. 
couTd either go to the villages with their assignment-orders (0aqsX 
and there the oificers-in-charge would give to them half the amount 
(of' cash) specified in the assignment-order, or, in the alternative, they 
could sell the assignmentrorders to brokers in the city and get 
one-third of this amount from them. Many brokers became rich by 
purchasing assignment-orders or ithqs.W The army officers were not 



15 Ibid., 94-96. 

16 Ibid,, 220. 

17 Ibid., 296-97. Mr. Moreland.was needlessly hesitant about the meaning of this 
passage. Ain-i Mahru in bis Insha makes it clear that it was he, who as governor, saw 
to the payment of the soldiers, half in silver and half in kind (75-76). 
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jtven administrative charge of the villages* ^Ain-i Mahm, however, 
gives us one case in which the assignees hVd illegally taken charge 
of a village on behalf of one Ziyauddin, who was absent owing to 
military service in Lakhnauti. Ain-i Mahru records his serious com¬ 
plaints against them. They even levied the jizya on the Hindus with- 
out&tate authority.! 8 

^Concerning non-military assignments, a clear distinction must be 
made between assignments of land revenue to government officers 
from the villages and territories under their jurisdiction, and assign¬ 
ments to other persons—mystics, uhma , pensioners, efcp 

[There was no provision in Firuz Shah's system to prevent his 
officers from making enormous fortunes by overtaxing the peasants 
in lands assigned to them and withholding money due to the state. 
A few of diese great fortunes, based on corruption, are recorded Tn 
Afif^with great regret. 

(But it was different with other assignees, Mahm tells ns 

that three lakhs of tankas (avear) were assigned To various persons 
from the revenues of MiultaiT/ke, told the assignees that he could put 
to their credit inhabited villages with cultivated and uncultivated 
lands; the assignments from the cultivated lands would suffice for 
their livelihood, and the uncultivated lands would serve to maintain 
their claims. ‘This is possible, but if they demand everything in cash, 
that is quite impossible/ 

i The assignment system of Firuz Shah and the official corruption, 
which it shielded, were the two greatest causes of the fall of the 
sultanat The third greatest cause was the declaring of all offices to be 
hereditary. 

(vii) Hereditary Assignments: 

Afif continues: (After Firuz Shah had given the income of the 
whole realm (?) in assignments (toajh) to the army,19 he made another 
rule an army man died, his office ( isliqamai) would go perma¬ 
nently to his son; if he had no son, then to his son-in-law; if he had no 
son-in-law, then permanently to his slave; if he had no slave, then 
permanently to his women.” This rule was maintained throughout the 
forty years of Firuz Shahs reigii^O Many years later Firuz 'issued an 
additional farman to the effect mat a soldier who was 'too old to 
ride* would be kept in service, but he was send as his ‘agent’ his 

18 Imha-i Mahm, No. 28, 62-63. 

19 This, as has been shown, was absolutely impossible. It is probably a slip of the 
pen. 

20 Afif, 96. Afif admits that Firuz reigned for thirty-eight (lunar) years ouly, but 
nevertheless repeatedly refers to his reign as covering forty years. 
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erve in his place; if he had no f son, then his son-in-law; an 
1 no son-in-law, then his slave. 2 */) 

Further, (while Afif only refers to posts in the army being made 
hereditary, Flruzjn his Futuhat claims that he applied this principle 
to all his officers. 7When a person holding an office (ashab-i shughl !) 
died, I transferred his office and its dignities to his son, and the 
status, perquisites and dignities of the office were not reduced in any 
way/ 22 y 

Lastly, (if a government employee left more than one son, his 
private property would be divided among his heirs after his death, 
but it was for the. state to decide, in the case of higher offices at least, 
as to which of his sons would be assigned his officeAAfter these and 
other reforms’ to which reference will be made had been imple¬ 
mented, all employees of the state had good reasons for praying for 
Firuz’s long life and good health. Pie had given them great guarantees 
but they were sure to lapse after him^ 

(viii) Names of Past ( Kings in the Friday Khutbd: 

Hitherto only the name of the reignipg Sultan, was referred to in 
the Friday Khutba (sermon).(friruz directed after his arrival in Delhi 
that reference to the following sultans should be made before his 
name in the Friday sermon—Shihabucldin bin Sam, Shamsuddin 
Iltutmish, Nasiruddin Mahimd, Ghiyasuddin Balban, Jalaluddin 
Firuz, Alauddin Khalji, Qutbiiddiiv Mubarak, Ghiyasuddin Tughluq 
Shah and Muhamimid bin Tughlucp^The non-inclusion of Qutbuddin 
Aibek is surprisingAAt the time wllen Afif composed his work, the 
names of two successors of Firuz—(Nasiruddin) Muhammad bin 
Firuz Shah and Alauddin Sikandar Shah—had been added to this list 
in the Friday sermon. 

P was Firuz Shah’s custom to go to see Khudawanjizada, sister 
of Muhammadi bin Tughluq, after every Friday prayqr^ Some time 
before Firuz started on his first Bengal campaign, {she and her son) 
took advantage of this privilege to at temp Aik assassmati^ if^y plac¬ 
ing armed men in the neighbouring rooms and at the gate*. But Firuz 
Shah was war^eq^probably by a sign from Khusrau Malik, the Judy's 
second son; he left her room in haste, took his sword from his maternal 
uncle, Rai Bhirhu Bhatti, marched bravely to his own palace and 
ordered Khudawandzadas residence to be searched, (fhe armed men 
were caught and they confessed.^Qchudawandzada's enormous 

21 Afif, 302-3. 

22 Futuhat , Prof. Rashid's edition, 18 (para 25). It has to be added that in all 
cases referred to by Afif, the high offices, to which he generally confines himself 
went to the sons of the deceased officers, 
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properties/owing to which she had hoped to put her son on the 
throne,(were confiscated and she was directed to lead a secluded 
life; herson, Dawar Malik, was exiled, and her second son, Khusrau 
Malik, was directed to pay disrespects to the king like other persons 
on the first of every month . 23 J 


FIRST BENGAL 


CAMPAIGN 24 


Not much space can be given to the campaigns of Firuz Shall in 
a general history of India. lie was not the stuff conquerors are made 
of; he did not delight in leading his people to martyrdom; killing 
enemy soldiers, who had only enlisted for wages, was for liitn just 
‘multitudinous murder. Still Sultan Muhammad had lost Ma'abar, the 
Deccan and Bengal, and Firuz was determined to prove that no part 
of the remaining empire of Delhi could be seized by a neighbouring 
power. Under the circumstances of the time he could only do so by 
taking the offensive. He led two campaigns to distant Ikdala in 
Bengal and on both occasions he made peace without attempting 
annexation. He attacked the Hindu rulers of Orissa (Jajnagar) and 
Kangra, but concluded treaties honourable to both sides on the 
principle of status quo ante helium. His longest campaign led him to 
.Thatta and thence to Gujarat; lie bitterly regretted the sufferings of 
his soldiers and determined not to go on a campaign again. But his 
purpose had been served; after 1367 he could reign in peace with no 
fear of attacks by neighbouring rulers. He neither gained nor lost any 
territory and he never tried to develop ‘a taste for conquests’. 

When Firuz ascended the throne, Lakhnauti and Sonargaon had 
been brought under the power of Haji Ilyas Sultan Shamsuddin, 

23 I have tried to follow Afif so far as possible, but the matter is mot without 
difficulties owing to the errors of the copyists of Afif, and the errors of Afif himself, 
who confuses Dawar Malik with Khusrau Malik. Barani (351) says that Sadfuddin 
Arif, the head qazi of Delhi in the reign of Alauddin Khalji, was the father of Dawar 
Malik and the son of a daughter of Minhaj Jurjani. The Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi (98) 
says that Muhammad bin Tughluq gave a daughter of his in marriage to Maulana 
Yusuf and gave the Maulana the title of Dawar Malik. Sultan Muhammad had only 
one daughter, who was born in the reign of Tughluq Shah. Dr. Riyazul Islam, after 
considering all authorities, sums up as follows : ‘Dawar Malik was the son of Khuda- 
wandzada (sister of Sultan Muhammad) by Qazi Sadruddin Arif. Dawar’s personal 
name was Maulana Yusuf, but when Sultan Muhammad married Yusuf to his daughter, 
Yusuf was given the title of Dawar Malik. Khusrau Malik was in all probability the 
son of Khudawandzada by another husband; it is very unlikely that he was her 
husband/ Dr. Riyazul Islam claims that he agrees with Professor Hodivala, who 
writes: ‘Yusuf must have been chosen as the Sultans son-in-law because he was the 
Sultan's sister's son' (Studies, 309). 

24 Afif, 109-24; Barani, 586-97; Sirat i Firuz Shahi, f. 15(a)-17(b); Inshad Mahru, 
15-17; Mubarak Shahi , 124-25. 
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given to eating bhang and was suffering from leprosy (pi 
apital had been removed from Lakhnauti to Pandua. In the 
past revolutions had taken place in Bengal without any reference to 
Delhi, and Haji Ilyas thought he could extend his power in the west. 
He attacked Tirhut and then marched via Banaras to Baliraich on 
the pretence that he had to pray for his recovery at the famous tomb 
of Salar Masud Ghazi. It was feared that, on the same pretext, lie 
might also come to Delhi to pray at the more sacred tomb of Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya. 25 # 

After appointing Klian-i Jahan as naib-i ghibat (regent in absence), 
Firuz Shah started on his march against Bengal on 8 November 1353 
(10 Shawwal a.h. 754). The rais of eastern UP joined his army with 
their soldiers; the most important of these chiefs was Udai Singh, the 
Rai of Gorakhpur and Champaran, who paid 20 lakhs of tribute that 
were due from him and got Firuz’s favours in return. The Rai of 
Tirhut welcomed Firuz and consented to become a tributary as 
before, but he and his subordinate rais and ranas did not join the 
march. Firuz when starting had issued a proclamation, drafted by 
Ain-i Mahru, which seems to indicate a firm purpose that the coun¬ 
try would be annexed. ‘Firuz declared that he would not demand 
any land-tax or tribute during the current year; next year only the 
customary taxes would be demanded. The land assignments of Bengal 
government officers and of Hindu chiefs, who brought all their fol¬ 
lowers to him, would be doubled; but if they could bring half of their 
followers only, their assignments would be increased by 50 per cent. 
Firuz claimed right of inheritance ( irs ) over the land; so all inhabi¬ 
tants were deemed his subjects, and they need have no fear unless 
they took up arms against him.’ 26 

Haji Ilyas tried to prevent Firuz's eastward march by opposing 
him at a ford of the river Kosi, but Firuz got the better of him by 
marching about a hundred karohs north and crossing the stream at 
Jiaram, with the help of the friendly rai of the place to whom he 
gave the privilege of a chatr. Firuz’s road to the heart of West Bengal 
was now clear. Ilyas had no alternative but to fly back to his capital, 
Pandua, and to take at least its leading inhabitants with him to 
Ikdala. 

Afif refers to Ikdala as an island, on which there was a large mud 
fort and also a city, and he says there was a river seven karohs from 
it. According to the modern authorities, quoted by Professor Hodi- 
vala, the village of Ikdala is in the Dhanjar pargana of Dinajpur 


25 Simt i Firuz Simla, 15(a)-17(b). 

26 tmha-i Mahru, 15-17, No. 6. (Summarised). 
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ict; it is 23 miles north of Pandua in Malda district, 42 miles 
north of Lakhnauti or Gaur and 15 miles west of Ghoraghat on the 
Malda side of the river Tangan. ‘Ikdala occupied an area of about 
25 miles; it was enclosed within a broad moat, which was formed by 
linking up the Chiranaati and the Buliya rivers by canals/ 27 Firuz 
Shah pitched his camp south of Ikdala about the end of April 1354, 
and directed his soldiers to construct a wooden stockade ( kath-garh) 
round it. To understand Firuz/s changed mental attitude we have to 
remember that the soldiers on both sides now consisted of three cate¬ 
gories—Muslims, ‘tax-paying* Hindus in the service of the Delhi or 
the Bengal government, and ‘protected* Hindus who were in the 
service of their rais, and that the last category had definitely increased 
owing to the number of rais who had joined Firuz. A battle between 
soldiers was the utmost Firuz was prepared for; he would not permit 
his soldiers to plunder enemy civilians or to capture, rape and 
enslave Muslim women. 

Ilyas had calculated that the rains would flood Firuz’s camp and 
compel him to retreat. But Firuz’s officers managed to deceive Ilyas 
by suddenly marching back seven karohs to the river-bank; to prove 
that they were in real flight, they burnt part of their baggage, left a 
few tents standing and bribed some qalandars to tell Ilyas that the 
army of Delhi was flying back in distress. Ilyas decided to pursue the 
retreating enemy and came out of Ikdala with 10,000 horsemen, 
50 elephants and plenty of footmen. The Delhi army consisted of 
90,000 horsemen, who were divided into three equal units com¬ 
manded by Malik Wilan, the amir4 shikar , Malik Husam Nawa and 
Tatar Khan. Heavily out-numbered, the Bengal horsemen were 
defeated and fled back to Ikdala, the Delhi arrny captured the city 
of Ikdala but not the fort. Afifs statement that the footmen of Ilyas 
amounted to two lakhs and that 180,000 ‘good men of Bengal* were 
slain is an obvious exaggeration. 

But Firuz had enough of killing. ‘These poor men are dead 
today’, he remarked with tear-filled eyes, ‘because they wanted to 
find a means of livelihood for themselves and their families/ The 
purdah-keeping Muslim women appealed to him with their bared 
heads from the top of the Ikdala mud-ramparts, and he decided to 
end the war. ‘If I allow my soldiers to capture these helpless women’, 
he asked Tatar Khan, what difference will there be between me and 
the Mongols?’ And he added, more pertinently, that the attempts of 
all previous sultans of Delhi to keep Bengal within their control had 
failed. He gave the name of Azadpur (Free-city) to Ikdala and 


27 Hodivak, Studies, 31142. 
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back to Pandua, which he named Firuzabad. Before leav¬ 
ing the frontiers of Bengal, he ordered his soldiers to set free any 
Bengalis they may have captured; the Hindu chiefs were allowed to 
depart when their territories were reached; and Firuz entered Delhi 
in triumph on 1 September 1354 (12 Sha'ban a.h. 755). As symbols of 
victory he could show forty-seven out of the fifty elephants captured 
from Haji Ilyas along with some horses as well as the officers of Ilyas. 
Some treaty with Ilvas must have been made, for we find the two 
rulers exchanging presents till Ilyas's death. It is also a fair guess that 
the officers of Bengal were allowed to go home. 

ACHIEVEMENTS IN CIVIL ENGINEERING^ 

v j The real sphere of Firuz's genius—for he had a genius—was his 
capacity for construction, the putting up of buildings and the digging 
of eanals| The subject of medieval architecture belongs to Vol. VI of 
the present series. Here Firuz’s achievements, which in mass and in 
cost, exceeded that of all other sultans of Delh| will only be described 
or listed and no attempt will be made to assess their aesthetic or 
architectural value. 

J&f Early Repair Works: 

\Ope of God's favours to me', Firuz says in his Futuhat , 'has been 
the fact that I have been able to repair and renew the buildings of 
past kings and great amirs, and I have given this repair-work prece¬ 
dence over my own constructions/ He gives the following list of the 
buildings he had repaired, (i) The Jama Mosque of old Delhi, (ii) The 
Minar of Delhfy It had been struck bv lightning. It was made better 
than it had been before and also raised higher/ (hi) (the Shamsi Tank.} 
Dishonest people had filled up the channels that brought water to i<£ 
Firuz ordered these channels to be reopened, (iv) {The Ala-i Tanp 
(or IJauz4 Khas ). It had been filled up with earth and become dry. 
People carried on agriculture within it; they had also dug wells in it 
and sold the water. Firuz ordered the tank to be dug up afresh. 
fay^The Madrasa of Sultan Sharnsuddin lltutmish. (scythe Johan 
Panalp £ T|e foundation of it had been laid by the late Sultan Muham¬ 
mad Shah, my master and patron, by whom I was brought up and 
promoted. I completed it/ 

Afif says that Firuz Shah never left Delhi for any considerable 
time without prostrating himself—that is, putting his forehead on 
the ground—before the tombs of the great shaikhs and great sultans 
of the pastjQn the Futuhat Firuz claims that he repaired the mau'so- 

28 Afif, 124-37; Barani, 561-65; Mubarak Shahi , 125-26; Futuhat-i Firuz Shahi, 
12-15 (Professor Rashid’s edition). 
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^eums of the following; (a) Shamsuddin lltutmish$ 1 had it repaired 
where necessary. Doors of sandalwood were put in. The pillars sup¬ 
porting the dome (of the mausoleum) had fallen down; I put better 
pillars than before. The sahn (floor) of the mausoleum had been left 
kacha at the time of construction; I had it made pucca ( gacti-karda ), 
A staircase of carved stone leading to the dome was constructed and 
pillars of mortar supporting the four towers were built/ (b) Sultan 
Muizzuddin (Bahram ), son of Sultan Shamsuddin, at Malikpur. 
(c) Sultan Ruknuddin (Firuz ), son of Sultan Shamsuddin, at Malikpur. 
(cl) Sultan Jalaluddin, (e) Sultan Alauddin . Tin’s was a large building, 
with a madrasa (college) attached, for the Futuhat says: ‘Doors of 
sandalwood were put in; and the wall of the abdar-khana (room for 
keeping water) and the western wall of the mosque, which is within 
the madrasa, down to the foundations were repaired as well as the 
floor/ (f) Tajuddin Kafuri. It is significant that Firuz says: ‘He com¬ 
manded fifty-two thousand horsemen and was a loyal servant/ 
(g) ‘Darul Aman , the mausoleum of my masters. I had sandalwood 
doors put in. An awning of cloth, which had covered the Holy 
Kaaba, was put over their graves. The old endowments for the 
maintenance and repair of the mausoleum were confirmed and I 
made new assignments for carpets, lighting and other expenses of 
those who frequented the place/ (h) Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya. The 
Shaikh, according to his own wishes, was buried in an open plain, 
but Sultan Muhammad, according to the Sitjarul Auliya, built a high 
dome over it. The Futuhat says: 1 had doors and lattice-works 
(jdfariha ) of sandalwood put in. Golden chandeliers with golden 
chains were hung from the four corners of the dome. I constructed a 
new Jama c at Khana such as had not existed there before/ According to 
the Sitjarul Auliya this Jama at Khana was in the form of a quadrangle 
round the mausoleum in the rooms of which the Shaikh's disciples 
could bve.[l*astly, with reference to the madrasas, graves and mazars 
(mausoleums) of the great kings and great shaikhs of the past’, Firuz 
confirmed the old grants and made new grants where necessary^ 0 

29 A line or two are missing here in Professor Rashid’s printed text. We are not 
told here of the work done on the Madrasa of lltutmish, and the heading, Maqbiru-i 
Sultan ShmnsucUkmya waddin lltutmish, is also not given. It is difficult to identify 
Firnz’s description with the grave and the room with a fallen dome, which are at 
present attributed to lltutmish. 

30 Futuhat-i Firuz Shahi , 12-15. I have ignored what are obviously copyist errors 
—(i) Reference to the grave of Mu'izzuddin Sam at Delhi, (it) attributing the con¬ 
struction of the Delhi Minar to Muizzuddin Sam, (iii) references to the graves of the 
sons and grandsons of Alatiddin Khatji. 

I have slightly changed the order in which the buildings have been listed in the 
Futuhat so as to bring all mausoleums in one list. 
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urhj Buildings and Fathabad: 



Barani, who finished his work in the sixth year of Firuzs reign, 
refers to three constructions of tire Sultan in Delhi. He does not tell 
us where the Jama Mosque built by Firuz was situated, but assures 
us that it was overcrowded in spite of competing mosques. The 
Madrasa-i Firuz Sliahi was built by the side of the Ilauz-i Ala-i and 
put in charge of Maulana Jalaluddin Rumi. Tire third structure above 
the Siri Dam, Barani says, may be called a palace (qasr) or a khanqah 
(house for mystics), but it would be most appropriate to call it a 
madrasa; it was put in charge of Maulana Saiyyid Najmuddin Samar- 
qandi. Barani also says that the hisar (fort) of Fathabad between 
Hansi and Sarsati was completed while the foundations of the fort 
of Firuzabad by the side of the Jumna were laid. The Mubarak Shahi 
says that the Jama Mosque and the madrasa above the Hauz-i Khas 
(or Ahjuddin’s Tank) were built in 1352 (a.h. 752). 


Construction of Hisar-Firuzah and the Canals: 


Some ten karohs from Hansi there were two villages: Laras-i 
Buzurg with 50 pastures and Laras-i Khurd with 40 pastures 
(khark).tt There was scarcity of water in the region; during the 
Summer foreigners coming to India had to pay four jitals for a pot of 
water, Owing to paucity of rainfall only the coarse grains of the 
kharif season could be grown in the area; the wheat of the rabi crop 
requires more water than was available. 

(Firuz Shall spent two and a half years in constructing the fortified 
city of Hisar-Firuzah on the site of Laras-i Buzurg and irrigating the 
whole region by his can alp During this period he only paid short 
visits to Delhi. 

Though Afif’s father worked as a shah-navi's (writer at night) dur¬ 
ing this period, a more detailed account of Firuz Shah’s canal system 
is given by the Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi. ‘In a.h. 756 (1355) Firuz 
Shah went to Dipalpur and dug a canal from the'Sutlej to Jahbaz (?), 
a distance of forty-eight karohs. Next year he dug a canal from the 
A")jumna in the precincts of Mandal and Sirmur, and after causing the 
water of seven more canals to fall into it, he took it (i.e. the main 
canal) to Hansi and thence to Arasin (or Baralisan) and further on to 
the place where he built a strong fort, to which he gave the name of 
Hisar-Firuzah; he constructed a large tank near the royal palace 
{kushak) and filled it with water from this canal.%Ie dug another 
canal from Kahkhar and took it, passing by the side of Sarsati (Sirsa) 
fort, to Harm Khera, and here he constructed a fort which he called 


31 For the meaning of hhark see Ilodivala, Studies, 313-14. 
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abad. Another canal was dug from the Jumna at Budhai (or 
Budhni) to Hisar-Firuzah; it flowed into the tank there but was also 
taken further/ 

/ A principle enunciated by Ain-i Mahru, as governor of Multan, 
was probably applied to the whole canal system. Building the main 
canals was the function of the state; the minors, feeders, etc., that 
took the water to the fields, would be constructed and maintained by 
state officers, but the cost of their construction and maintenance 
would have to be borne by the assignees pr the cultivators. They had 
to pay for this or go without water. J 

The city of Hisar-Firuzah, as described by Afif, consisted of a 
rampart surrounded by a ditch; within the rampart Finns constructed 
a royal palace ( kushak ) and a tank (hatiz); the officers also built their 
houses there and Hisar-Firuzah became "a large, populous and flourish¬ 
ing city’. It was made the capital of a province {shiq), which included 
the territories of Harisi, Agroha, Fathabad, Sarsati (Sirsa) up to Salura, 
Khizrabad and other areas. The charge of the province was given to 
Malik Wilan. 

©lien the system had been put int& working order, both the 
kharif. and the rahi crops could be grown*) The level of the subsoil 
water also rose and a well could be made by digging four gaz deep. 
£Kr\ assembly of religious scholars declared that owing to the labour 
"and capital he had put in,{jEiruz Shah had personal claims to haqq-i 
shurb (water-right) as distinct from the claims of the public treasury) 
This was interpreted to mean that {he could claim about one-tenth of 
the gross produce of lands, which had been under some sort of culti¬ 
vation before, and the whole revenue of villages the establishment of 
which had been made possible by his canals. Firuz/s personal income 
from the canals was about two lakhs of tankas a year. But this was 
only a part of the king’s personal income. 'No king of Delhi’, says 
Afif, ‘had so much personal property as Firuz Shah; ultimately a 
separate department with its own officers had to be established to 
take charge of his personal properties)/ 

(iv) The City of Firuzahad on the Jumna : 

6/iie canal-system apart, the greatest achievement of Firuz, his 
officers and his people in the sphere of construction was the city of 
Firuzahad (now extinct) in the Delhi are a) The king first selected the 
village of Kawin on the Jumna as the proper site for his palace. Then 
his officers, great and small, began to build their houses in the city, 
and the rich members of the public also contributed to the growth of 
the city by building pucca houses. Twelve out of the eighteen areas 
(i mawazi) that were included in the city of Firuzahad have been 
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enumerated by Afif—the town of Indpat, Serai of Malik Yar Parran, 
Serai of Shaikh Abu Bakr Tusi, the areas of Kawin, Kathiwara, 
Lahrawat, Andheoli, Serai Malika, mausoleum of Sultan Razia, 
Bihari, Mahrauli and Sultanpur.[The city, when completed, extended 
for five karohs from Indpat to Firuz Shah’s Kushak-i Shikar on the 
Ridge. Karoh after karoh tire city was full of people. [Afif enumerates 
eight jama mosques, each of which could accommodate a Friday 
congregation of about 10,000. There was a brisk movement of people 
over the five karohs that separated Firuzabad from old Delhi, and 
Afif gives us the following ‘fixed charges’ for transport—one seat in a 
cart, 4 fitals; hire of a buffalo or a bullock ( sutur), . (ra tals ; hire of a 
horse, 12 jitals; hire of a litter {dula), half a tankaQi ut Afif lived to 
see the almost total destruction of Firuzabad. ‘God be praised!’ he 
remarks, ^A city so great, so populous and so prosperous has, in 
accordance with Divine destiny, been ruined in a number of ways. 
Most of the inhabitants were destroyed by the (Timurid) Mongols and 
the survivors fled in various directions. All this is God s wisdom; com¬ 
plaining is not permitted. An order of Destiny cannot be deflected 
by any human foresight^) Today the kotla of Firuz Shah in New 
Delhi and his kushak on the Ridge are the sole remnants of Firuz 
Shahs great capital. 

THE SECOND BENCAL CAMPAIGN 32 

On the day of Id, Zil Hij a.h. 756 (17 December 1355) Firuz 
received the robes of honour and a manshur (order) assigning India 
to him from the Caliph Al-Hakim bi-Amvillah Abul lath Abi. Bakr 
bin Abi Rabi Sulaiman from the capital of Egypt. In 1357 Zafar 
Khan, a Persian by birth and a son-in-law of Sultan Fakhruddin of 
Sunargaon, came to Firuz Shah at Hisar-Firuzah with two elephants.® 
He complained that Haji Ilyas had attacked Sonargaon suddenly, put 
Fakhruddin to death and crushed all his followers. Zafar Khan could 
only reach Delhi by the sea-route; after going round the whole 
of the Indian peninsula, he had come to Delhi by way of Thatta. 

33 Afif. 137-63; Mubarak Shahi, 126-28. 

33 So in the Mubarak Shahi; Afif says that he had one thousand (Bengali) horse¬ 
men and a large number of foot-soldiers. This seems improbable. Dr. Riyazul Islam 
rejects the detailed account of Zafar Khan's coming via Thatta and his audiences in 
Firuz's court, which Afif gives us. on the ground that it is ‘chronologically absurd'. 
Fakhruddin was overthrown in 1340-41. What was Zafar Khan doing all these years? 
Zafar Khan’s character and qualifications must have been well known in Delhi; other¬ 
wise he would not have been placed among the highest officers so soon after his 
arrival. His history during the preceding years remains to he discovered, but the 
Delhi government was obviously prepared to receive him on the basis of his known 
personal merits. He had no following and no influence to back him. 
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Zafar Khan, as the future was to show, was a man of ability and 
character. Firuz at the first interview gave him 30,000 tankas for 
'washing his clothes'; later on he gave Zafar four lakhs of tankas for 
himself and his followers, confirmed him in the title of Zafar Khan 
and appointed him naib wazir. But as to Zafar Khan’s request that 
justice should be clone to him by the punishment of Haji. Ilyas, Firuz 
said that the matter would require consideration. When Zafar Khan 
went to meet Khan-i Jahan at Delhi, he found him equally friendly. 
In 1358 (a.h. 759) the Mongols came up to Dipalpur, but were driven 
off by an army sent under Malik Qabui, the sar-pardahdar. In Novem¬ 
ber 1358 (end of a.h. 759), Firuz’s officers, who were carrying pre¬ 
sents to Haji Ilyas, learnt on reaching Bihar that Ilyas had died and 
had been succeeded by his son, Sultan Sikandar. They asked Sultan 
Firuz for his instructions; he directed them to return the presents to 
Delhi, to hand over the horses to the imperial army in Bihar and to 
keep the Bengal envoys at Kara. 

In 1359 (a.h. 760) Firuz Shah once more appointed Khan-i Jahan 
as naib-i ghibat and started for Bengal with 80,000 horsemen and 
470 elephants. He had marched a few stages when Tatar Khan came 
to see him after the morning prayers, discovered the wine-vessels the 
Sultan had tried to hide, and extracted from him the promise that 'he 
would not touch any liquor while Tatar Khan was in the camp'. 
Firuz considered that Tatar’s attitude had been too presumptuous 
and he also wished to regain his freedom; consequently, he sent 
Tatar Khan as governor of Hisar-Flmzah after a few days. Marching 
by way of Awadh and Kanauj, Firuz spent six months (including the 
monsoon season) in building the town of Jaunpur, named after his 
cousin, Sultan Muhammad, who had held the title of Malik Jaima at 
one time.34 Sultan Sikandar s envoys failed to satisfy him and so he 
decided to march eastwards. Sikandar, like his father, took refuge in 
the fort of Ikdala. During this march Firuz nominated his son, Fath 
Khan, aged about eight years, as his successor and ordered his name 
also to be superscribed on the coins. 

It is hard to discover the real reason for the second Bengal cam¬ 
paign. The Sirat-i Fvmz Shahi says that Firuz was annoyed at 
Sikandar $ insolence, but Sikandar did all he could to maintain good 
relations. Afif writes on the assumption that Firuz wanted to estab¬ 
lish Zafar Khan at Sonargaon, but that, as the sequel was to show, 
was clearly impossible so long as Sikandar held West Bengal. 
Dr. Rivazul Islam suggests that Firuz expected that Sikandar was so 

34 It is also said that Jaunpur was named after a Hindu rfshf. 
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at lie could conquer without bloodshed; if so, he made a 
serious miscalculation. 

It seems that the Delhi army was able to cross the water-barrier 
and surround the Ikdala mud-fort. One day a bastion of the fort fell 
down and Firuz’s soldiers wanted to break into the fort. But Firuz 
ordered them to wait for a day. ‘Husamuddin Nawa!’ he told his 
commanding officer, ‘I want this place to come into my hands with¬ 
out my soldiers having to go into it.’ He referred to the havoc they 
would" cause and to the sufferings of Muslim women who fell into 
their hands. During the night the Bengalis rebuilt the bastion and 
the siege dragged on. 

Sikandar asked his ministers to find some means of inducing the 
‘dragon’ ( azhdaha ) to withdraw as the sufferings of his people were 
very great. His ministers by a letter and a messenger got into touch 
with the ministers of Firuz, and Firuz assented to terms of peace, 
provided Sonargaon was handed over to Zafar Khan. Haibat Khan, a 
Bengali officer in Firuz’s service, who had two sons in the service of 
Sikandar, was sent to make matters clear. If Afif is to lie trusted, 
Sikandar said to Haibat Khan: ‘Sultan Firuz is my master, my 
patron and my uncle. I could not dream of fighting him. If my uncle 
wants Sonargaon for Zafar Khan, I hereby give it to him. Also, it was 
not necessary to march here with an army; I would have obeyed ray 
uncle’s written farman to this effect.’ As a final proof of the ‘uncle- 
nephew relationship’, Firuz sent Malik Qabul Torabund 35 with a 
royal robe, a hat (kulak) or crown worth 80,000 tankas and other 
presents. Malik Qabul dressed Sikandar in this royal robe, and after- 
walking seven times round his throne, he put the crown on Sikandar’s 
head. But Zafar Khan, after consulting his friends, decided not to 
leave the secure safety of Firuz’s service for the doubtful throne of 
Sonargaon; the party of the late Sultan Fakhruddin had been com¬ 
pletely uprooted in 1341 and could not be revived. Even Firuz’s offer 
to stay on in the area for such time as may be necessary could not 
induce Zafar Khan to change his mind. 

T It E JAJNACAR CAMPAIGN 33 

Since the time when Ulugh Khan attacked it during the reign of 
Tughluq Shah, Jajnagar or Orissa had acknowledged the supremacy 

35 For an attempt, to find the meaning of this Hindi word, see Hodivala, Studies, 
317. 

36 Afif, 163-74; Mubarak Shaht, 129-30; Insha-i Mahru, 27-35, No. 14. Mahru’s 
arzdasht Is a petition sent to Firuz Shah after the receipt of his Fathnama (Message 
of Victory). It is a contemporary wotIc, but the facts in it were probably culled from 
the Fathnama . 
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v. suzerainty of Delhi and sent a regular supply of elephants, 
when Firuz started on his second Bengal campaign, the Gajpati of 
Jajnagar, Viranbhanudeva III (Saka 1274-1300, a.d. 1351-78) was won 
over to the Bengal side and in this act of insubordination or ‘declara¬ 
tion of independence’ he was supported by his wazirs or mehtas, 
who in Orissa were called paturs. They assured him that Delhi was 
far off. So Firuz Shah left his baggage at Kara in charge of his brother, 
Qutbuddin, and inarched with some; 40,000 horsemen by way of 
Bihar to Jajnagar. Afif, whose father was with the army, assures us 
that the country was remarkably prosperous. The houses were large 
with good orchards and there was plenty of cultivated land. The 
invading army lacked nothing. Slaves could be purchased for tw'o 
copper coins; no one cared to buy cattle, for they could be had for 
the asking. At every stage the invading army found enough goats for 
its food. There was no Musalman in the land. Firuz would fight and 
forgive; he would desecrate some ancient temples to gain the applause 
of Muslim fanatics, though he knew that the shariat prohibited this; 
and, above all, he would enjoy hunting elephants. If Afifs father told 
him about the route of Firuz s march, our author forgot it, and we 
have to depend on other authorities. 

The first fort attacked by Firuz was ’Sekhar or Sekhan, which 
Dr. Riyazul Islam identifies with the modern Panchet hill and the 
old Panchkot fortress. The name of the rai is given as Salmin by 
Mahi'u and as Sadhan by the Mubarak Shahi. The Rai of Sekhar, 
according to the Sirat, had thirty subordinate rais and offered a stiff 
resistance, but he was compelled to fly and his daughter fell into the 
hands of the invaders and was adopted by Firuz Shah. The next 
important place was Tinianagar, to which Maliru refers as Aztasaran, 
whose wilaifat (territory) is Tibia’; according to Mahru the inhabi¬ 
tants had never paid taxes to any authority. Konianagar, which may 
be identified with Jajpur, was the next stage, according to the Sirat; 
here the inhabitants were peaceful Brahmans and Firuz ordered his 
soldiers not to molest them. The next stages given are Kajkalghati 
(or Kalkalla), 15 miles north of Cuttack; Sarangarh (referred to by 
Mahru), a fort now in ruins, 5 miles south-west of Cuttack; Chattra- 
garh (referred to by the Sirat); and Ahramin (referred toby Maliru). 

Our authorities'(Mahru, Mubarak Shahi and Afif) agree in stating 
that Firuz captured Cuttack-Banarsi and that he destroyed the idol 
of Jagannath at Puri. After that, if Afif is to be believed, Firuz built 
a wall of earth and wood ( kalh-garh) round a forest of about ten or 
eleven miles in which eight elephants used to live and captured the 
brutes after they had become helpless owing to hunger and thirst. 

The Gajpati had wisely preferred flight to fighting. He sent 
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Khan, a Bengali Muslim officer in his service, along with one 
of his own paturs, named Baki, with twenty-eight elephants to Firuz 
Shah. But they failed to cut any ice. Rana Sahasmal, the superinten¬ 
dent of the Gajpati’s elephant-stables, was also captured. Ultimately 
Rai Dahir, the Gajpati’s father-in-law, intervened, and Raglm Jita 
Pandit was sent to assure the Gajpati. The Gajpati (according to 
Mahru) prostrated himself in the Hindu way, declared that he and 
his father had been obedient servants of the (Delhi) court and 
promised to hand over to Firuz’s officers all elephants that were 
captured and brought to Cuttack-BanarsG Firuz assured the Gajpati 
that he had only come to hunt elephants, and that the Gajpati’s flight 
had been unnecessary. 

Both Mahru and Mubarak Shahi state that Firuz returned directly 
to Kara. He reached Delhi in May or June 1361 after an absence of 
two and a half years. It is impossible to believe in Afifs account of 
Firuz Shall losing his way for six months. 

FOUR YEARS OF PEACE 87 

Firuz Shah’s return to Delhi was duly celebrated; quhhas were 
built and the seventy-three elephants he brought were properly dis¬ 
played^ 8 The city of Firuzabad had been built; Firuz Shah now 
proceeded to construct the royal palace (kushak) and the ramparts. 
He also built a kushak at Mahendwari (or Chandwari). Among the 
good acts of this period (according to Afif) Firuz Shah made a grant 
of 36 lakhs of tankas to scholars, shaikhs and other religious people, 
while 100 lakhs of tankas were granted to poor persons without 
capital’ so that they may bring cultivable land (zamin-i akhal) under 
the plough. ‘The non-Muslims’, Afif tells us, whether “tax-paving” 
(subjects of the empire) or “protected persons” (i.e. subjects of the 
rais) passed their days in prosperity under the shadow of the royal 
canopy of Firuz Shah.’ 

The Mubarak Shahi gives us some idea of Firuz’s canal digging 
activity during this period. ‘The river Sarsati (Saraswati) comes from 
the great mountains and falls into the Sutlej. An earthen hillock near 
a place called Barwar, Firuz was informed, separated the river 
Saraswati from the Salima canal (of Firuz Shah). If this hillock was dug 
up, the water of the Saraswati would flow into the canal, which could 
then be taken to Sahrind (or Sirhind), Mansurpura and further on to 

37 Afif, 175-85; Mubarak Shahi 130-1. 

38 It is impossible to correct the figures about elephants given by our authorities. 
They give us a total of 101 at least, but the question is of no particular importance to 
the history of India. 
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Firuz went to the place and began digging up the hillock. 
‘He took ten karohs of land out of the province of Samana and 

assigned it to Ziyaul Mulk Shamsuddin Abu Baja, so that he may 

bring it under cultivation. He also built a fort there, which he named 
Firuzpur/ Firuz Shah found it impossible to dig up the hillock, but 
plenty of fossils, the nature of which was not then understood, were 
discovered during the process of excavation. The records of the 
reign, says Sir Wolseley Haig, "have led to the discovery of the fossil 
hones of sixty-four genera of mammals which lived at the foot of 
the Himalayas in Pliocene (Siwalik) times, of which only thirty-nine 
genera have species now living. Of eleven species of the elephant 

only one now survives in India, and of six species of bos but two 

remain/ 39 

THE XANGRA CAMPAIGN 40 

Nagarkot-Kangra was one of the strongest forts of medieval India. 
‘Nagarkot*, says the Ain-i Akbari, 'is a city situated on a hill; its fort 
is called Kangra/ 41 Towards the end of the winter, 1365, Firuz 
ordered an advance of 10 per cent to be given to those of his soldiers 
who were employed on a salary-basis and started towards the 
Deccan. 42 But on reaching Bayana, he stayed there for a short while, 
returned to Delhi and then started for Nagarkot. The reason for this 
expedition is hard to discover. Perhaps a new rai had ascended the 
gaddi, who was not as loyal as his predecessor. Firuz on his way is 
said to have visited the temple of Jwalamukhi. The Rai withdrew to 
his fort; the countryside, as usual, fell into the hands of the Delhi 
army, who plundered the neighbouring temples and collected a stock 
of Sanskrit works. 

After the siege had dragged on for six months, a fortunate inci¬ 
dent led to peace, for which apparently both sides were prepared. 
While Firuz wavS going round to inspect the siege-operations, his eyes 
fell on the Rai; the Rai folded his hands and bowed; the Sultan 
waved his handkerchief and motioned to the Rai to come down. The 

39 Cambridge History of India , 179. 

40 Afif, 185-90; Simt-i Firm Shahi, ff. 177-82. 

41 Janet, Voi. II, 312. 

42 On the basis of Afifs assertion that after reaching Delhi in May-June 1361, 
Firuz did not go on any campaign for full four years, Professor Hodivala ( Studies, 
822) makes the following suggestions about dates. *(a) Firuz could not have left Delhi 
for Nagarkot before Rajab a.h. 766 (March-April 1365). (b) As that stronghold held 
out for six months, he could not have reached Thatta before the middle of a.h. 767 
(April 1366). The rainy season of that year was passed in Gujarat, (e) The conquest 
of the town (of Thatta)...... could not possibly have taken place before the middle 

of a.h. 768 (March 1367)/ 
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Rai's mehtas advised him to trust the Sultan. When the Rai appeared 
before the Sultan and prostrated himself according to the court- 
customs of the day, the Sultan placed his hands on the Rais back 
and bestowed on him a robe of honour and a chair. The Rai returned 
to his fort and sent such presents as he could. Nagarkot was not con¬ 
quered, for neither the Sultan nor his army entered the fort. The 
suzerainty of Delhi was recognized and the Rai retained the autho¬ 
rity his ancestors had exercised. 

Afif is concerned to insist, on the basis of what his father told 
him, that it is wrong to say that either Firuz Shah, or Sultan Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq before him, placed a chair over the idol of Jwala- 
mukhi. Various historians have accepted or rejected the statement. 
Rut, as Dr. Riyazul Islam correctly points out, Afif was confused 
and has confused others. 'The interior of the temple consists of a 
square pit, about three feet deep. In the middle the rock is slightly 
hollowed out about the principal fisvSure, and on applying a light the 
gas bursts into a flame. There is no idol of any kind, the flaming 
fissure being considered as the fiery mouth of the goddess, whose 
headless body is said to be in the temple of Bhawan/43 There could 
be no question of putting a chair on the flame. The Sirat says that 
fifty temples were spared in accordance with the rules of the shariat. 

THE THATTA CAMPAIGN (13 6 5-67) 44 

The rulers of lower Sind and Thatta at the time were Jam 
Alauddin Juna, brother of the late Jam Unnar, and Sadruddin Banh- 
bina, son of Jam Unnar. Ain-i Mahru, as governor of Multan, had 
complained bitterly of the behaviour of Banhbina, who had repeated¬ 
ly tried to induce the Mongols to invade the country. The Jam, in 
Mahru s opinion, was not so bad, but he was incapable of controlling 
his nephew and the men around him. Firuz, remembering how Sultan 
Muhammad had died before Thatta, decided to invade the territory. 
It was to be the most mismanaged military campaign in the whole 
history of the Delhi sultanat.45 

After appointing Khan-i Jahan as his naib-i ghibat, Firuz started 
with 90,000 horsemen and 480 elephants. Two of his great officers, 
Tatar Khan and Ain-i Mahru, were no more. After praying at the 
grave of Shaikh Farid at Ajudhan, Firuz reached Siwistan and 
Bhakkar, Since die Thatta of those days consisted of two cities on 
both banks of the Indus and both cities were protected by strong 

43 Archaeological Survey Report, Vol. V, p. 171, cited by Dr. Riyazul Islam. 

44. $|! 194-254; Mubarak Shahi, 131. 

45 Afif is our main authority for the details of this campaign, but there is no 
reason for distrusting him. 
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*ramparts, Firuz ordered 5,000 boats to be collected and taken 
down the stream, while he and the army marched by land. Afif says 
that the control of 1,000 boats was assigned to his father and uncle. 
While the siege of Thatta was prolonged, the besiegers had to face 
two misfortunes of which at least one could have been foreseen and 
provided for. More than three-fourths of the horses died of an 
epidemic, and there was such scarcity of grain that it was sold at 
two or three tankas a man. The majority of invading horsemen were 
starving and on foot. After a series of skirmishes, the Thattians 
decided to risk a battle. They came out with 20,000 horsemen and a 
large number of footmen. Firuz and his officers with their weakened 
forces were only saved from dire defeat by a timely dust-storm. But 
that evening Firuz explained to his officers: ‘Thatta will not fall 
this time, but I am not going to return to Delhi without taking it. 
We will march to Gujarat and return when the rabi crop is ready/ 
So the march to Gujarat began. The pursuing Thattians were driven 
away, but they composed a Sindhi verse, which Professor Hodivala 
translates as follows; ‘By the blessing of Shaikh Patha (Ibrahim 
Shah Alam)46 0 ne (Muhammad Tughluq) died and one (Firuz 
Tughluq) fled away/ The boats of Firuz Shah fell into the hands of 
the Thattians, and they began cultivating their fields in peace. 

In the retreating army of Firuz Shah the price of grain rose to 
two or three tankas a sir and after that it could not be had at any 
price. Add to it, the Sindhi guides purposely misled the army into 
die Rann of Cutch, where there was nothing but salt water as far as 
the eye could see. Firuz directed his soldiers to take with them as 
much fresh water as was possible. But the sufferings of his men were 
terrible. They tried to live on carrion and boiled hide. All the horses 
perished and the highest officers had to walk on foot. ‘At every stage 
a large number of people and horses died/ After the terrible Rann 
had been crossed, they came to a desert of sand which could sustain 
no form of life—no grass, no bushes, no birds and no trees. Finally, 
they were rescued by a shower of rain and the survivors managed 
to reach Gujarat. 

At Delhi there had been no official news of Firuz Shah and his 
army for six months. It is to the credit of Khan-i Jahan that he kept 
the government going. He perambulated Delhi as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened; he took all valuable commodities from the royal palace and 
stocked them for safety in his own house. Finally, he forged and 
circulated a farman declaring that the king was safe and victorious, 

46 Ibrahim Shah Alam was a disciple and successor ( khalifa) of Shaikh Bahauddin 
Zakariya, the founder of the Suhrawardi Order of Indian mystics; Shah Alam’s grave 
at Thatta has been revered through the ages. 
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i-d a celebration of twenty-one days. Later, a real farman 
... ... him describing the distress of the army. 

The governor of Gujarat, Nizamul Mulk Amir Husain, son of 
Amir Miran, was the husband of Firuz Shah’s sister. He had been 
doing his work well and it is to his credit that he had two crores of 
tankas in the Gujarat treasury. But he had taken absolutely no 
notice of Firuz and his misfortunes. Firuz was naturally angry. ‘If 
you had come to the help of my army and kept sending me grain by 
instalments,’ Firuz told him, ‘my soldiers would not have perished.’ 
Amir Husain was sent to Delhi to await appointment to the first 
high office that fell vacant and Firuz, for the time being, seems to 
have kept the government of Gujarat in his own hands. The two 
crores of tankas in the treasury we*e spent in re-equipping the 
army. Soldiers employed on a salary-basis were given an extra grant 
of 60 per cent; soldiers to whom land revenue had been assigned 
were given loans varying from 500 to 1,000 tankas from the royal 
treasury. Khan-i Jahan cooperated by sending Firuz such products 
of the royal karkhanas as could not be procured locally. Afif says 
that the price of one type of weapon sent amounted to 70 lakhs. But 
many soldiers of Firuz Shall, after being re-equipped, decided to 
return home. Firuz, out of regard for what they had suffered, would 
not establish Military posts ( thanas ) to prevent them from leaving, 
but he sent orders to Delhi that soldiers and officers in the direct 
service of the state were to be subjected to ‘moral punishments’ 
(tadaruk-i ma'navi )—that is, put in stocks and displayed in the public 
markets for a clay or two—but their salaries and assignments were 
to be left untouched. 

The flight of the horsemen, whose number is not given, certainly 
weakened Firuz’s army and he could not be sure of his success in 
a pitched battle in the next campaign. Zafar Khan was appointed 
governor of Gujarat, though he was required to serve with the army 
during the campaign. Bahrain Khan, son-in-law of Alauddin Hasan 
Kangii, who had rebelled at Daulatabad, sent messengers appealing 
to Firuz for assistance, but Firuz replied that he could not attend 
to any other enterprise till Thatta had been conquered. 

When Firuz with his army appeared again on the east bank of 
the Indus, the inhabitants were taken by surprise. The crops which 
they had sown were ready to be reaped, but in their great panic 
they left the east bank of the Indus, fled across the river to the west 
bank, and left their crops standing. There were plenty of villages on 
the east bank of the river; these villages were captured and probably 
the city of eastern Thatta also. The Delhi army reaped what the 
Sindhis had sown. The price of grain, which had been eight or ten 
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__ | sirs at first, fell further when the crop was 

four thousand Sindhis, who had been unable to fly back, were col¬ 
lected together and put on rations—three sirs of coarse grain per 
head per day. 

But how to reach the greater Thatta on the western bank? The 
Thattians, who had captured the boats of Firuz Shah, controlled all 
fords of the Indus for about eighty karohs. After much discussion 
Firuz directed Imadul Mulk Bashir and Zafar Khan to march 120 
karohs north, cross the Indus at Bhakkai-47 and then march down 
the same distance on the west bank and attack western Thatta 
from the north. The two officers carried out their orders. But on the 
day of battle, Firuz Shah, who could only see the fort of Thatta 
and the dust raised by the armies across the broad expanse of the 
river, felt disturbed about the consequences of the conflict, for his 
army had been weakened by sufferings and reduced by desertions. 
At nightfall he sent a malik in a boat and ordered Imadul Mulk and 
Zafar to return by the route they had travelled. Obedient to their, 
orders, the two generals returned to F.iruz’s camp after 480 karohs of 
quite useless marching. 

Firuz felt brave and talked brave. What did the Thattians think 
of themselves? He would remain encamped till they surrendered; if 
necessary, he could even build a city there. More to the point, he sent 
Imadul Mulk Bashir to Khan-i Jahan for fresh troops; and Khan-i 
Jahan, in the shortest time possible, collected soldiers on the royal 
pay-roll from Lahore to Bihar and Tirhut and sent them to Firuz 
Shah under Bashir. There was at last a turn of affairs in favour of 
Firuz. Owing to famine in Thatta, the price of grain rose to one or 
two tankas a sir , and the Thattians in their distress began to cross the 
Indus in their boats and submit to Firuz Shah. The Jam and Banhbina 
realized that they could struggle no further and appealed to the famous 
mystic, Saiyyid Husain Bukhari of Uchch. The Saiyyid came to Firuz 
Shah’s camp, was well received by the Sultan and the soldiers, and 
got the best possible terms for the jam and Banhbina. It was obviously 
impossible for Firuz Shah to leave the country in their charge. But 
he treated them fair; after they had surrendered unconditionally in 
accordance with the accepted protocol of the day, he took them to 
Delhi, fixed a pension of two lakhs of tankas a year on each of them 
and settled them in the quarter of Delhi known as Serai Malika, the 
name of which the public changed to Serai Thatta. No service was 
required of Banhbina except attendance at the formal clarbar; but 

47 ‘Bbakkar is an island fortress in the Indus between Sakkar and Rohri.' (Dr. 
Riyazul Islam). 
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rare privilege, he was allowed to sit cross-legged on the 
second carpet on the right side of the royal throne. The government 
of lower Sind was assigned by Firuz Shah to a sou of the Jam and to 
Tamachi, the brother of Banhbina; they paid four lakhs in gratitude 
and promised to send some lakhs as tribute in future years. After 
some time Tamachi rebelled, and tire Jam, whom Firiiz sent to Sind, 
captured Tamachi and sent him to Delhi. Banhbina remained in Delhi 
after the death of Firuz. Tughluq Shah II allowed him to go back to 
Sind but he died on the way. 

Firuz Shah returned to Delhi after two and a half years. There was 
rejoicing in some houses and wailing in others. ‘It would have been 
better’, Firuz observed, ‘if I had not gone to Thatta.’ According to 
Afif he issued the following instructions concerning the soldiers who 
had gone on the campaign. 

‘The assignments of all persons, who have died in the Thatta 
campaign or in tire Rann of Cutch, are to be continued—perma¬ 
nently and unconditionally—to their heirs; they are not to be 
harassed in any way and it is not necessary to put the matter before 
me again. As to those who have opposed me by taking 60 per cent 
in Gujarat and then flying back to Delhi, their salaries and assign¬ 
ments are also to be continued. I do not wish any person to have 
a grievance/ 

THE TAS-GHARXYAL 

According to Afif, 48 Firuz Shah with the help of astronomers 
invented the tas-ghariyal —a metal cup perforated at the bottom which 
when put in a tub of water would be filled up and sink after a ghari 
or twenty-four minutes. When this happened, the public was informed 
by the beating of a gong; after every four hours (pass) there was a 
gajar or double-beating of the gong. The errors of the metal-cup were 
corrected by reference to a sun-dial. The cup and its tub, the gong 
and the sun-dial were put on the top of the gate of the Firuzabad 
palace. This method of reckoning time seems to have become quite 
popular. 

Messengers came from Maabar to ask for Firuz’s help against 
Bukka, who had captured their city with its Muslim women, but 
Firuz Shah reminded them that at his accession they had decided to 
ally themselves with the Bahmani kingdom; and now his soldiers 
were too tired for a far-off campaign. The idea of attacking the 
Deccan had been haunting Firuz’s mind, but Khan-i Jahan now 


48 AM, 254-67. 
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ed in finally convincing him that a campaign against the 
manis would be inadvisable. 


THE COLLECTION OF SLAVES 


With reference to the energy with which Firuz Shah collected 
slaves, Afif quotes the Quranic verse: ‘It is possible that you consider 
a thing to be good and it is injurious to you. At first he instructed his 
governors that whenever they attacked a place (for realizing the 
revenue), ‘selected, handsome and well-born young boys’ should be 
brought to him. The governors saw to it that they were also neat, 
presentable and well-dressed. In former days the governors used to 
make such presents to the king as they could, and the king was 
expected to remember this with reference to their transfers and, 
promotions. Firuz now made a general rule that the price of the 
presents brought by the governors was to be estimated, and to that 
extent the demand made from them was to be reduced. ( But as the 
presents Firuz Shah preferred were slaves, the governors brought slaves 
to him till the number of royal slaves amounted to 180,000. Having 
made'all offices hereditary, it is possible that Firuz wanted a body of 
men who would be loyal to him and his successors. But this is only a 
supposition. What we can be certain about is the desire of Firuz Shah 
to give to every one of his slaves the salary and status he deserved. 
Under these conditions many fathers would have been willing to give 
their sons to Firuz Shah to be brought up as his slaves, for this slavery 
was not legal in any sense. The most fortunate slaves were given to 
the nobles, who were ordered ‘to bring them up as their own sons and 
to present them before the throne once a year. 49 The next fortunate 
group was selected for education and some were even sent to the 
Hai pilgrimage. 

A separate department—not directly under the wizarat—was 
organized for the slaves so that they had their ow r n treasury, majmu’a- 
dar and officers. Some of the slaves were sent to the provincial capitals 
while others were kept at Delhi. The slaves were paid either by 
assignments on land revenue (like the soldiers) or in cash; their salaries 
ranged from 10 tankas to 100 tankas ,5° but no slave got less than 
10 tankas. Their salaries were paid without fail by the treasury every 
third, fourth or sixth month. About twelve thousand slaves were trained 
for various crafts. The slaves were to be found in all ministries, 
departments and karkhanas , but the nucleus of the whole organization 
consisted of the forty thousand slaves, who mounted guard at the 


49 Afif, 267-73. 

50 The context shows that these salaries were annual. 



LATER CONSTRUCTIONS 

lace; they developed a strong esprit dc corps without ahy^ 
ty to the head of the state. ‘God be praised T says Afif, ‘Since 
Destiny had ordered from the beginning of time that the Muslim 
factions of Delhi would declare war on each other a few years after 
Firuz/s death, this misfortune afflicted the public through the slaves... 
Ultimately, the slaves became so bold that they unhesitatingly 
severed the heads of the princes of Firuzs family and hung them up 
at the darbar gate/ J 

LATER CONS T RJP^CfTT ONS ; AS OK A * S PILLARS^ 

After returning to Delhi in 1367, Firuz Shah gave up the 
idea of marching beyond the frontiers and consoled himself with 
hunting campaigns on which his officers and slaves were expected 
to accompany him. These hunting campaigns cannot be described 
here, but we may note in passing, as a symbol of the corruption of the 
age, that no artisan was allowed to accompany the king unless he 
got a permit from the rais-i shahr (city-officer) on the payment of a 
bribe ( khidrnati ). 

Among the new cities built by Firuz Shah, Afif notes Firuzabad 
Hanoi Kliera, Tughluqpur Sapdam and Tughluqpur Kasna 52 ‘In 1385 
(a.h. 787)’, the Mubarak Shahi tells us, ‘he built a fort at the village 
of Bewli, seven karohs from Badaun, and gave it the name of Firuz- 
pur, but people have been calling it Akhirinpur (the Last City)/ 53 Afif 
gives us a list of nine palaces or kushaks built by Firuz Shah, but it 
is difficult to say which of them was built after the Thatta cam¬ 
paign. 54 He also gives a list of seven dams (bands) built by the king 
and says that strong dams were also built at many necessary places 55 
Firuz also built khanqahs (mystic houses) and inns maintained at state 
cost. A traveller was by custom entitled to free board and lodging 
at an inn for three days, and the wits said that the king built 120 inns 
at Delhi and Firuzabad, so that a traveller by changing his residence 
could live in these inns all the year round free of cost. It is obvious 


51 Afif, 329-31 and 305*21 for Asoka’s pillars. 

52 There seems to be a copyist error about the two Tughluqpurs. 

53 Mubarak Shahi , 135. 

54 ‘Kushak-i Firuzabad, Kushak-i Nuzul, Kushak-i Maheiidwari, Kushak of the city 
of Hisar-Firuzah, Kushak-i Fathabad, Kushak-i Jaunpur, Kushak-i Shikar, Kushak-i Band-i 
Fath Khan, and Kushak-i Salura/ The Kushak-i Nuzul seems to have been a small 
palace on the bank of the Jumna, opposite to Firuzabad; Firuz used to stay here for a 
short time on returning from his hunting trips while the royal palace at Firuzabad was 
being prepared for his residence. 

55 ‘Band-i Fath Khan, Band-i Maldah, Band-i Mahpalpur, Band-i Shukr Khan, 
Band-i Salura, Band-i Sahepna, and Band-i Wazir&bad/ 
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Firuz’s public works department must have been a huge enter¬ 
prise. Artisans of all types had to be brought together and every group 
of artisans was put under a shahna (officer) of its own. The chief 
officers were Malik Ghazi, director of the department of public works, 
and Abdul Haqq alias Jahir Sondhar. Afif, who was destined to see 
everything crumble down, could not help remarking: ‘ Lakhs and lakhs 
of “tankas” were spent on the buildings; in fact , money beyond 
measure was wasted 1’ 

Firuz discovered two pillars of Asoka—the larger in the village 
of Nawira in the district ( shiq ) of Salura and Khizrabad at the foot of 
the hills about ninety karohs from Delhi and the smaller near Meerut 
city. He did not know what they were, but decided to bring them to 
Delhi.\Afif gives us some idea of how the larger stone-pillar, which 
Firuz cuffed the ‘golden pillar’, was brought and put up at Delhi. 
Thousands of men from mere labourers to artisans and engineers of 
the highest type were employed^ Raw hides and reeds were wound 
round the pillar to prevent it ‘from breaking. On digging up the 
foundation, they found that the pillar had been firmly fixed in a hole 
in a square stone. This stone was also dug up and brought with the 
pillar. Tree trunks were piled up by the side of the pillar and the top 
of the pile was covered with cotton wool. The pillar was made to lean 
gently on this tree-trunk pile; then one by one the tree-trunks were 
removed and the pillar placed on a cart with forty-two wheels; and 
two hundred men dragging each wheel by ropes brought the pillar 
to the bank of the Jumna. In those days the Jumna was a great 
means of traffic, and boats carrying 2,000 to 5,000 mans of grain 
were available. The larger boats were tied together and tire pillar 
brought on them to Firuzabad. Here a new structure had to be con¬ 
structed for the pillar. Wooden pulleys were used to make the pillar 
stand vertically and then to make it rise vertically at the rate of half 
a g az per day by enormous human labour. fThe building was con¬ 
structed as the pillar was raised, and ultimately die pillar was put at 
the top of the building^Afif, who was twelve years old at the time, 
states that the pillar was 32 gaz in length, of which eight g az were 
under the building and 24 gaz above it. The open length of the 
pillar can be measured; it is 37 feet. The gaz of Firuz Shah must, 
therefore, have been 18.54 inches in length. 

The second pillar was placed on the Kushak-i Shikar on the 
Ridge. The five pieces into which it was broken have been now put 
together. It is 32ft feet in length. 58 




56 Hodivala, Studies, 83041. 
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THE ‘KARKHANAS’; FRUIT-GARDENS, ETC. ^ 

k- 

£ANAS"; FRUIT GARDENS, MEASURES 
OF RELIEF FOR MUSLIMS 

Firuz Shall had thirty-six karkhanas divided into ratibi, which 
provided daily food for men and animals, and ghair ratibi , which 
dealt with commodities produced by human labour. Afif says that 
his father and uncle were in charge of the alam-khana (concerning 
the insignia of royalty, etc.), the rakab-khana (dealing with the 
equipment for horses) and the elephant-stables of the left wing, and 
that he worked with them. In the ratibi karkhanas , 160,000 tankas a 
month were spent on the provision of food alone; this amount did 
not include the salaries of officers and servants employed. The 
figures of expenditure given by Afif for other karkhanas are— jamdar - 
khan, 600,000 tankas for winter clothes alone; alam-khana, 18,000 
tankas a year (exclusive of salaries); and farrash-khana (for carpets), 
200,000 tankas . 

The formal charge of the karkhanas was given to khans and 
great maliks, but the actual control of every karkhana was vested in 
a rrmtasarrif (director) appointed by Firuz Shah personally. Khwaja 
Abul TIasan was the chief mutasarrif or director-general of the 
karkhanas and all royal orders went to him in the first instance. Afif 
quotes Firuz Shah as saying: ‘Just as lakhs of revenue are collected 
in the provinces, similarly lakhs are collected in the karkhanas . The 
turn-over ( tasarruf ) of a karkhana of mine is not less than the turn¬ 
over of the city of Multan/ 

The karkhanas had their separate diwan; the wizarat, to which 
their accounts were submitted, was as lax in controlling the accounts 
of the karkhanas as it was in controlling the accounts of the iqtas . 
There was plenty of hashiya (marginal corruption and mal-expendi- 
ture) in every karkhana . Never during the thirty-eight years of 
Firuzs reign, Afif asserts repeatedly, were the accounts of provinces 
or of karkhanas examined in accordance with the correct principles 
of accountancy . Tt is not that Firuz Shah was ignorant of the princi¬ 
ples of accountancy/ Afif remarks, ‘he knew them only too well. But 
he saw everything and preferred to close his eyes; so the auditors 
(ahl muhasibah) also overlooked the acts of the officers-in-charge 
[animal)* 

Firuz Shah, according to Afif, was very fond of planting orchards 
or fruit-gardens. 57 In those days there were 1,200 fruit-gardens in 
the suburbs of Delhi alone, but Firuz Shah did not appropriate the 
property of others. He had his fruit-gardens throughout the empire 
and their total income, after deducting the share of the gardeners, 

57 Afif, 285-90. 
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e to 180 } (X)0 tankas. It might be noted that grapes were 
grown in the Delhi area, and the cultivation of grapes was so 
extensive that they sold at one jital a sir. 

Reference may here be made to some relief measures of Firuz. 
(1) Unemployment —Firuz asked the kotwal of Delhi, Malik Nek 
Amdi, to bring to him such persons as wanted employment. The 
":otwal passed on the order to the officers in charge of the mohallas. 
Attempts were made by Firuz—or rather by officers commissioned 
by him—to do sonyething for those who applied. (2) Shifa-khana — 
Firuz organized*a hospital in which a number of physicians were 
employed to give free treatment to the people. Medicines were free 
and in some cases food also. The king endowed some villages for the 
maintenance of the hospital. (3) The Marriage Bureau —This was 
meant for Muslims only. Fathers of marriageable girls, who could not 
afford their wedding expenses, would (if the officers-in-charge were 
satisfied) be given a lump grant of 50, 30 or 25 tankas according to 
their need or family status. 

PRICES AND WAGES 

Afif and the persons, whose conversations he has recorded, 
repeatedly assert that there was no real famine in the reign of Firuz 
Shah and, consequently, thanks to the labour of the peasants and 
the artisans, production had greatly increased and the income of 
some lucky assignees went up even ten times. In the Doab from the 
hills of Sakrodah (?) and Kahrola (?) to Koii there was no village 
desolated even nominally,* Afif states with commendable inaccuracy, 
and not a cubit of land remained uncultivated. In those days there 
were 52 prosperous parganas in the Doab. The same was the condi¬ 
tion in territories outside the Doab. In every iqta or shiq (Samana 
for example) there were four villages in every karoh and happy peo¬ 
ple in every village/ 58 

A comparison with the regime of Alauddin Khalji naturally sug¬ 
gests itself, for no Indian government, whatever its achievements in 
other directions, has succeeded in freezing wages and prices on a 
normal basis—the basis of production-cost (nirkh-i baraicard) —to the 
same extent as the Khalji Sultan. Afif admits that there has not been 
the same prosperity during the reign of any other king. But the low 
prices of Alauddin were clue to his great efforts; he gave capital to 
the merchants, fixed their salaries and supported them in every way. 
The low prices in the reign of Firuz Shah, however, were not due to 

58 Afif, 293-95. On page 383 Malik Abdullah confesses that the income {khiraj 
and mahsuT) from the two parganas assigned to him had gone up ten times. 
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his' efforts but to Divine favour, or, as we would now say, to 
working of the law of supply and demand in a period of peace, 
gives the price of some basic commodities—wheat, eight jitals a 
man; gram and barley, four jitals a man; ghi or rughan-i sutur, two 
and a half jitals per sir; sugar three and a half jitals per sir. The price 
of cloth and other commodities, Afif claims, were also low. He 
admits, however, that when rainfall was scarce, the prices of cereals 
rose to one tankah a man , but the prices came down again for there 
was no real famine in the reign. 

At present we have only two contemporary accounts, both earlier 
than Afif, to compare with what he says—the Insha-i Mahru and the 
Khairul Majalis or the conversations of Shaikh Nasiruddin Chiragh, 
recorded by Hamid Qalandar in the first decade of Firuz Shah's reign. 

In his Letter No. 20 Ain-i Mahru, the governor of Multan, 
admits that soldiers on duty were probably not so prosperous as in 
Alauddins days, but he insists that the artisans had raised their 
wages eight or ten times higher than in Alauddins reign on the 
ground that the price of grain teas unstable. Regrating by merchants 
and artisans had become common , specially with reference to g hi, 
cloth, sugar and wood. Ain-i Mahru quotes the Arabic proverb: 
'They buy for fifty and sell for hundred/ In Alauddin’s time the 
maximum price of a good horse was 120 tankas; but in the account 
he submits to Delhi, Ain-i Mahru fixes the price of every horse at 
500 tankas . The price of other commodities may have risen also. 

Concerning the second of our contemporary authorities, Professor 
Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, the editor of the Khairul Majalis, writes: 59 
‘The age of Firuz Shah Tughluq has generally been depicted as an 
age of peace and plenty for the masses. The Khairul Majalis , how¬ 
ever, creates a different impression. It appears that economic distress 
was very acute during the early years of Firuz Shahs reign. The 
Shaikh often contrasts the conditions during the reign of Firuz Shah 
(who is not mentioned by name) with the conditions prevalent dur¬ 
ing the time of Alauddin Khalji. As one who had lived in Delhi 
during both these regimes and had looked at the economic structure 
from the point of view of the common man, his observations deserve 
careful consideration. He says that during the time of Alauddin 
Khalji there was an all-round cheapness. One man of wheat could 
be had for 7% jitals; an equal quantity of (crystal) sugar for half a 
tanka; ordinary sugar was available at the rate of one jital (a sir). 
Cloth and other articles were also cheap. A quilt could be prepared 
for a few tankas. There were a number of langars (free kitchens) in 

59 K. A. Nizami: English Introduction to the Persian text of the Khairul Majalis 
(32), published by the History Department, Aligarh Muslim University. 
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JDfemI, like the langar of Malik Yar Parran, where food was freely 
distributed. Then referring to his own time (the reign of Firuz 
Shah), the Shaikh said, "These days neither those langardars nor 
those people have survived; all have been ruined ” ’ 

It would not be fair to forget the terrible famine of the time of 
Mohammad bin Tughluq in comparing the figures of the two reigns, 
and when Ain-i Mahru says that the prices of commodities have 
come down but not wages, he is probably referring to the famine 
figures of the previous reign. Both Afif and Ain-i Mahru admit that 
the price of grain was not stable, though they seem to differ about, 
the frequency and degree of instability. Ain-i Mahru is very clear 
about his charge of regrating against the merchants; Afif, who tells 
us so much about the official corruption of the reign, forgets to refer 
to the regrating of merchants, probably by oversight. If we are to 
be guided by the price of horses, a matter which the government 
could not ignore, then the average price for the consumer was about 
five times higher in the middle of Firuz Shah's reign than in the last 
ten years of Alauddin Klialji. 

AN IS H IN G OF THE INVINCIBLE ARMY OF DELHI 



The efforts of the Delhi sultans from Qutbueldin Aibek onwards 
had greatly strengthened the army of Delhi. Alauddin Khalji had 
broadened its base by discarding all irrelevant considerations and 
looking exclusively to military merit and discipline, and under him 
and his son, Mubarak Shall, it had become invincible. The sultans 
of Delhi had some forts on the north-western frontier, but the 
sultans , unlike the rais, did not depend upon the strength of their 
fans hut upon the striking power of their army as an offensive 
weapon for knocking down all opposition and controlling the oj>en 
country. Unlike the Hindu chiefs, the Delhi sultans have left us no 
great fort—except the fort of Tughluqabad, which was not 
completed. 

The strength of the Delhi army rested upon the stem enforcement 
of the rules of the arz or the annual review of the horsemen. The 
government had no organization for training its horsemen; it would 
only employ them if they had been already properly trained. A man 
who wanted to enlist in the army, of which the horsemen were the 
effective core, had to provide himself with one or, if possible, two 
horses and all necessary weapons of which he had to learn the use. 
After he had been trained and equipped, he could appear at the arz, 
where his horse, equipment and his capacity of using his weapons 
would be carefully tested by the minister of war or an officer appoint¬ 
ed by him; if the government needed his services and he was up to 
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the standard required, he would be paid the price of his horse and his 
weapons and also his salary for a year. The horse would be branded 
with a mark (dagh) to show that it was the property of the govern¬ 
ment, and a descriptive roll (hulia, chehra) of the horseman would be 
put in the records for identification. If a soldier lost his horse in go¬ 
vernment service, it would be replaced at government cost, but not 
otherwise. Now this arz was a stern annual affair on which the 
efficiency of the army—and, in fact, the effective government of the 
country—depended. 

Alauddin had been very stem in the matter and condign punish¬ 
ments were meted out to horsemen, ^who having taken their salaries 
and the price of their horses, failed to turn up at the arz. He paid 
the soldiers in cash, thus concentrating the power of command and 
dismissal in the hands of the minister of war, who was expected nor¬ 
mally to accept the recommendations of the officer in immediate 
charge. The standard of Alauddin s army was maintained by Muba¬ 
rak Shah and Tughluq Shah. Sultan Muhammad lost the Deccan, 
but he was a professional soldier and would tolerate no relaxation of 
military discipline. 

With the accession of Firuz Shah everything changed. We have 
only to compare the campaigns of Firuz Shah with those of Malik 
Kafur to realize the difference. An officer of Alauddin Khalji, who 
conducted his campaigns as inefficiently as Firuz Shah, would have 
been dismissed and severely punished. The laws of Firuz Shah, 
already referred to, would have led to the degeneration of any 
army. When Firuz Shah made the posts of the horsemen and their 
officers hereditary , he gave up the basic right of the government to 
see to the efficiency of its military personnel. The effect would not 
be felt immediately, but no considerations for the financial security 
of the military man and his descendants, which Afif advances, can 
justify a measure so patently stupid and idiotic. From a remark 
attributed by Afif to the minister of war, Imadul Mulk Bashir, it 
seems that SO per cent of the horsemen were paid by assignments of 
land revenue. 60 On paper the whole land revenue of the country 
was assigned to the army; the repeated statements of Afif to this 
effect are 'fictionally correct’. But when the officer or horseman took 
the itlaq-nama (assignment-order) to the local officer in charge of 
collecting land revenue, he would get only 50 per cent of the cash 
assigned to him. The other half, we have to assume, was kept for 
the other expenses of the state. If the military men were on duty at 
Delhi or elsewhere, they could sell their itlaq-namas for immediate 

60 Afif, 220. Wa in taifa uajhdar liashtad hi hashtad dor in mulk rasida. 
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for 30 per cent of their fictitious amount to brokers who, gene¬ 
rally through their agents, got the 50 per cent to which the military 
men were entitled. It may be assumed, therefore, that the living wage 
of a horseman was one-third of the fictional amount assigned to him 
in his Ulaq-nama. The system did not lead to feudalism of any sort; 
its evil effect lay in the fact that the descendants of military men 
ceased to be military men and became pensioners entitled to land 
revenue from specified villages. 

The great feature of the period after Firuz Shah’s death w r as the 
fact that this land revenue could no longer be collected by Delhi 
owing to rebellious governors, muqaddams and Hindu chiefs; for the 
army, fear of which had made them obedient in the payment of land 
revenue and tribute, had completely vanished. The itlaqs became 
pieces of waste paper in the hands of pensioners, who had lost all 
military qualities and to whom the penniless central government 
could pay nothing. 

After the return of the army from Thatta, its visible disintegra¬ 
tion began and twenty years of peace enabled this disintegration to 
pass almost unobserved. There may have been some 80,000 horse¬ 
men in the central imperial service, but thej officers knew that no 
service outside the sultanat would he required of them. So worthless 
horses were brought to the review and passed as fit on payment of 
bribes. The same lax standards must have been applied to weapons. 
Another difficulty was that a whole year would pass and the men had 
no horses to bring to the arz. Firuz ordered an extension of about 
fifty-one days to be given to them, because tire offices had not worked 
on Fridays. When this period did not suffice, Firuz gave a further 
extension of two months. When this period also passed, Malik Razi, 
the deputy minister of war, found a permanent excuse. The horsemen, 
he represented, had sent their itlaqs to the villages and they could 
not bring their horses to the arz till they had received the salary that 
was due to them, But, of course, they would bring their horses for 
the arz next year! After that the arz was only continued for the cor¬ 
ruption it made possible. 

In fact, the whole organization of the army was honeycombed 
with corruption. Firuz Shah was informed of the correct facts, but 
he preferred to close his eyes. Afif relates the case of a horseman to 
whom the king gave a tanka of gold so that he may bribe the clerk 
in charge and have his horse passed at the arz. It is usual for junior 
state employees to secure themselves against punishments by passing 
on a part of the bribes they have taken to their superiors; it is 
also the custom of dishonest superior officers not to demand bribes 
directly, except where the amount is very large, but to leave the 
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work to their subordinates and to demand a fixed sum or 
percentage in the form of presents. Now we are told that the esti¬ 
mated yearly income of Firuz Shah's government was 6 crores and 
75 lakhs of tankas , while the wealth collected by Imadul Mulk 
Bashir, the minister of war, who had started his career as an inherit¬ 
ed slave of Firuz Shah, amounted to 13 crores—slightly less than 
the total income of the state for two years. The iqta of Rapri had 
been assigned to him, but out of regard for him the office of the 
wazir made no demand for revenue from his agents at Rapri. All 
recommendations of Bashir with reference to appointments and 
dismissals, assignments of land grants and their cancellations were 
accepted by Firuz, and, like other officers of Firuz, Bashir too may 
have accepted presents and bribes from petitioners. Still the thirteen 
crores of tankas , which Bashir stored in dry pucca wells in the same 
way as peasants store grain, could only have been collected together 
by plundering the military budget on such a stupendous scale that 
the great and historic army of the Delhi empire gradually ceased to 
exist .6* 

VISIT TO B A HRAI^ II; FANATICAL AND REACTIONARY 
MEASURES; ABOLITION OF * N ON - ,S H A B I * A T * TAXES 

In 1374-75 (a,h. 776) Firuz went to pray at the tomb of Salar 
Mas ud Ghazi at Bahraich, saw the alleged martyr in a dream and 
became definitely cruel, communalistic and fanatical. He ordered all 
mural paintings in his palaces to be erased, and the gold and silver 
vessels to be melted; the use of pure silk fabrics and pure brocade 
was also prohibited. The Sultan's stupid conversion' led to an atro¬ 
cious deed. A Brahman, who used to assemble Muslims and Hindus 
in his house and was alleged to have converted a Muslim woman, was 
brought before him. Firuz offerer! him two alternatives—acceptance 
of Islam or being burnt alive. The brave Brahman preferred the lat¬ 
ter alternative. We can only affirm that Islam definitely prohibits the 
infliction of the death-penalty by burning, whatever the crime; and 
that Firuz was really guilty of a cruel and unpardonable murder. 
Alif also asserts that Eijcoz, imposedthe., jlztja on the Brahmans of 
Delhi, but on this point his memory was probably playing him false, 

61 Neither the income of Rapri nor the presents of petitioners can explain Bashir's 
eiSormoiw fortune. We have no documentary evidence but the following is not per¬ 
haps a had guess of what really happened. When a horseman died or became 'too 
old to ride, the war office kept on demanding his salary from the finance department 
as before, hut nothing was paid to his son or heir, who was not called upon to serve. 
It is not possible to say how this dishonest money was distributed between the war 
minister and other high officers. But if Bashir got one-Bfth of it, it would explain his 
enormous fortune. Afif states that Bashir's son, Ishaq, also knew how to become rich, 
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confuses the shariat-sense of the jizya with its current 
- a hon-agricultural tax. The figures he gives for the three grades of 
jizya —10, 20 and 40 tankas —are also incorrect. And what sense 
could there be in realizing the jizya from the Brahmans of the cities 
of Delhi only? But in the last fifteen years of his reign Firuz was an 
incurable and degenerate fanatic. 

To the new fanatical attitude of Firuz we may also attribute the 
following measures of persecution to which he refers with pride in 
his Futnhat —(a) Destruction of three new Hindu temples, one at the 
pond ( hauz ) of Malwa, the second at Salihpur and the third in the 
town of Gohana; (b) Order that Muslim women were not to come 
out of their houses or go to visit tombs outside the city of Delhi; 
(c) Punishment of the Shias and the burning of their religious books; 
no details are given but it is incorrectly claimed that the sect was 
completely suppressed; (d) Infliction of the death-penalty on the 
\/ leaders of the mulhidan and ihahatiyan, i.e. the Ismaili group of 
Shias; (e) Execution of Ahmad Bihari, whom his followers declared 
to be God, along with one of his disciples; (f) Execution of a man, 
named Rukn, who claimed to be the Mahdi along with his followers; 
the public joined in the good work and tore their bones and flesh to 
pieces(g) Execution of a servant of Ain-i Mahrti who used to 
declare, T am the Truth ( Haq)\ and had written a pamphlet to prove 
his claim; (h) Granting the soldiers of the army four-fifths of the 
spoils instead of one fifth, which had been the custom of previous 
kings. The Quran orders four-fifths of the spoils to be given to the 
fighting men, but this order was with reference to volunteers and 
not paid soldiers. 

Firuz Shah in the Futuhat claims that he ordered the remission 
of a number of octroi taxes on the ground that the shariat had not 
permitted them. Repeated attempts to interpret these taxes have 
been made. Professor K. A. Nizami's , interpretation of these taxes is 
given below: 

(1) Mandavi-barg (Professor Hodivala and Professor S. A. Rashid 
interpret it as a tax on the produce of kitchen gardens. But the tax 
on vegetables and fruits, called Khizrawat, is referred to as a sepa¬ 
rate tax in the Sirat-i Firuz Shahi (f.61); Roy considers it as a tax on 
betel-leaves and Dr. I. H. Quraishi as tax on corn sold in the state 
market’. It would be safest to take it in the literal sense as a tax on 
leaves and grass (fodder) brought for sale in the market). (2) Dalati-i 

62 The Shias believe that their twelfth Imam, Mahdi, who disappeared while a 
boy, will return one day to put the world right. Many persons claiming that they are 
‘Mahdis’ have appeared in the history of Islam, hut curiously enough all of then? 
have been Sunnis, * 
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bazarha (tax on brokerage in the markets). (3) Jazari (tax on butchers 
at the rate of twelve jit ala for every cow or bullock slaughtered by 
them). (4) Amir-i tarab (amusement tax, probably paid to the atnir-i 
iarab, an officer appointed by the state to regulate festivals and 
maintain order in places of public amusement). (5) Gul faroshi (tax 
on the sale of flowers). (6) Jizija-i tombol (tax on the sale of betel- 
leaves). (7) Chungi-i g holla (tax on grain and cereals; chungi means 
a handful). (8) Khatjyali (Dr. I. H. Quraishi and Frof. S. A. Rashid 
and others have read it as kitabi and interpreted it as a tax on 
scribes. But it has to be read as khayyali or a tax on those who 
weighed com in the markets). (9) Bilgari (Roy reads it as Bilgari; 
Dr. Quraishi and Prof. S. A. Rashid read it Nilgari, a tax on the 
manufacture of indigo, which seems to be the safest interpretation. 
Dr. Chaghtai considers it a preparation of bail, used in buildings). 
(10) Mahi faroshi (a tax on the sale of fish). (11) Naddafi (a tax on 
carders of cotton). (12) Sabun-gari (a tax on soap-making). (13) Ris- 
man-faroshi (a tax on selling ropes). (14) Rughan-gari (a tax on 
oil-making). (15) Nakhud-i biri/an (a tax on parched gram). (16) Tah- 
hazari (a tax levied from stall-keepers for the use of public lands). 
(17) Chappa (Some scholars, like Prof. Hodivala, have read it as 
chappa, meaning a tax on printed cloth; others have read it as 
V chatta or a balcony that abets on a public road. The former appears 
to be more satisfactory). (18) Dadbeki (fee on law-suits; but only in 
excess of 10 per cent of the property involved, according to Prof. 
Hodivala). (19) Qirnar Khana (tax on gambling houses). (20) Kotwdi 
(Dr. I. II. Quraishi interprets it as police dues’ but it may have 
included many taxes charged by the kotwali office). (21 ) Ihtisabi 
(charges made by the muhtasibs or officers in charge of public 
morals ( ihtisah ). The rnuhtasib was in the service of the government 
and not! entitled to tax the public for his services). 6 ^ (22) Qassabi (a 
professional tax on butchers, apart from jazari). (23) Kaza wa khisht 
pazi (a tax on brick-kilns and potteries). (24) Chari (house-tax). (25) 
Charai (grazing-tax). (26) Musadarat (fines of various kinds). (27) 
Kahahi (tax on minced meat). (28) Khizrawat (taxes on vegetables 
and fruits). 04 

63 Mawardi tolls us in bis Ahkamus Sultaniya that under die later Abbasids the 
muhtasibs' were officers in charge of public morals. They could not enter a house; 
also they could not try a case, for this was the function of the qazi or judge. But 
all the external aspects of city-life were in their charge. According to Mawardi. res- 
pect for the muhtasibs had decayed owing to their dishonesty and lack of character. 
In India we do not find a special body of officers, known as muhtasibs; it was found 
more convenient to assign the duties of the rmihiastbs to officers with real executive 
‘Vithority, like the maqta or the kotwal. 

64 The copyists through the ages have worked havoc both with the number of 
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says that Qazi Nasrullah was directed by the king to 
announce the list of the prohibited taxes publicly from the back of 
an elephant in 1375-76 (a.h. 777). Afif was present at the time of the 
announcement. The total of the abolished (octroi) taxes amounted to 
thirty lakhs. They concerned Delhi and its suburbs only. It was not 
possible for Firuz Shah to change the tax-structure of the whole 
empire. 

The Shariat has not contemplated octroi duties, whether good or 
bad, for the simple reason that the Prophet did not have to manage 
the affairs of a really large city. The Futuhat-inscnptiqn would 
guarantee the Delhi citizens against the reimposition of the abolish¬ 
ed taxes; on the other hand, city-officers, who wanted to reimpose 
those or similar taxes, would see to the destruction of the inscription. 
Also octroi taxes could be imposed by the officers of other cities 
without the permission of the Sultan or even of his governors. Ain-i 
Mahru, in his Letter No. 20, expresses surprise at the fact that taxes 
at Uchch, which had been abolished by Sultan Muhammad, had 
been reimposed by some officers without his knowledge or permis¬ 
sion as governor. 65 It is impossible to say in what other cities the 
same thing took place. 

Firuz’s action was probably based on the demand of the idama 
throughout the middle ages that the state should only collect taxes 
prescribed by the shariat, though he could not go beyond the 
abolition of the octroi duties of Delhi. The question was considered 
and dismissed in a few sentences bv Ain-i Mahru 66 Tf you confine 
your taxes to those prescribed by the shariat —that is, taxes levied 
by the Prophet—then you must confine your expenditure also to 
items prescribed by the shariat. If both these conditions are fulfilled, 
then your budget will balance. But if for various reasons, which are 
too obvious to be discussed, the short at -taxes do not suffice for the 
expenditure of the present-day state, then your course must he to 
follow not what the shariat prescribes, but what it permits / ^ 

taxes and their spellings. The Tahaqat-i Akhari adds two more taxes to the above— 
nikahi (a tax on marriages) and darpghi (a tax for the perquisites of the ddrfigha). 

Afif refers to three or more taxes—like dan out ul mustaghil, and dmiri —and 
explains their character. Two examples should suffice. If a merchant brought a beast 
of burden to old Delhi, the government officers compelled it to carry building-mate¬ 
rial without payment at least once from Delhi to Fituzabad. After a merchant's goods 
had paid the import-duty (called zakat) at the Sera-i Adi, it was taken to the khazana 
and kept there for a further charge of one dang (copper coin) per tanka for a long 
period. Though clarigam is referred to in the Sirat-i Firuz Siuihi , the other taxes 
were probably remitted after the Futtifwt-i Firuz Shahi had been inscribed, 

05 Inshad, Mahru, 48. 

m Ibid., 69 (No. 30). 
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When Firuz Shall hold his public darbar, some ten or twelve 
great officers were allowed to sit but the rest, including members of 
the royal family, had to stand. The curious privilege of silting dur¬ 
ing the darbar, but on the uncarpeted floor, was given, to three 
Hindu rais—-Rai Madar Deva, Rai Sabir and Rawat Adharan. The 
normal seat of the minister of war was on the left of the royal 
throne, but Bashir was not allowed to sit there because lie was 
legally a slave of the Sultan. Convention required that Firuz should 
talk only to the wazir during the darbar; even when he wished to 
talk to others, it had to be through the wazir. 

Space will only permit brief references to the leading officers of 
tlie reign. 

(i) Tatar Khan : 

Though Klian-i Jahan was appointed wazir, Tatar Khan was 
believed to be the senior-most officer and sat on the right of the 
royal throne while Khan-i Jahan sat on the left. He seems to have 
died soon after the second Bengal campaign. To posterity Tatar 
Khan is known bv two encyclopaedic compilations—the Tafsir-i 
Tatar Khani and tlic Falawa-i Tatar Khani. The former gave all the 
differences in the interpretations of the Quran ( tafsir ) within the 
orthodox (Sunni) creed and referred each opinion to the author who 
bad propounded it. Similarly the Fatawa-i Tatar Khani collected all 
the differences in the Hanafi law as propounded by different juris¬ 
consults. Both must have been convenient works of reference, but 
they were too voluminous to last. The Fatawa-i Tatar Khani con¬ 
sisted of 30 volumes, according to Afif. Some parts of it have surviv¬ 
ed and references to it are found in the Fatawa-i Alarngiri. 

(ii) Khan-i Jahan Maqbul : 

According to Afif, Khan-i Jahan worked as wazir for eighteen 
years and died in 1368-69 (a.ii. 770) after he had reached the age of 
eighty. He was succeeded as wazir by his son, who had been named 
Jauna by Sultan Muhammad and was also given the title of Khan-i 
Jahan by Firuz. 

Apart from the grants to Khan-i Julians officers, soldiers and 
members of his family, Firuz seems to have assigned lands yielding 
about thirteen lakhs of tankas a year to Khan-i Jahan personally; and 
with the growth of agricultural production during the reign, this 
amount must have increased considerably. The great wazir took the 
customary'presents from the maqtas (governors), but he made a 






e&rdul list of these presents, placed the list before the royal throne 
and deposited the total amount in the treasury of the royal karkhatm, 
which was not under his direct control. He also, like other good 
wazirs, presented four lakhs of tankas to the Sultan every year. Apart 
from this, he was incorruptible. ‘Khan-i Julian’, Afif assures us, did 
not demand a copper coin from the maqtas or from any one else.’ 
The king left all affairs of the state in the hands of the wazir, but the 
wazir never forgot his place. When Firuz was residing at Salura, 
Khan-i Jalian and his officers used to go to him every Saturday to 
place the official papers before him and to obtain his instructions. 
Though each trusted the other, occasional misunderstandings were 
inevitable. On one occasion when Khan-i Jahan thought that Firuz 
wished to appoint Zafar Khan in his place, he sent to the Sultan the 
original letter lie had written with his own hand promising to make 
the post of wazir hereditary in Khan-i Jahan s family. When they 
met after a few days, Firuz succeeded in explaining that he had 
been misunderstood. 

Two examples given by Afif show us how the Khan-i Jahan used 
to manage' the Sultan. It was reported to the king by two spies 
that the silver shnshgavm (one-sixdi of a tanka) issued by the mint, 
of which one Kajar Shah was in charge, was less by one grain in 
weight. Khan-i Jahan insisted on an immediate inquiry in the pre¬ 
sence of the Sultan. Since the charge was correct, Khan-i Jahan 
advised Kajar Shah to arrange with the goldsmiths that they would 
transfer into the crucible the necessary silver, which would he 
brought in a piece of charcoal, while he engaged the sultan in conver¬ 
sation. The weight of the shashgani was found correct and this fact 
was officially proclaimed. But Khan-i Jahan soon after dismissed 
Kajar Shah on another pretext. At another time Khan-i Jalian found 
Firuz Shah, while sitting on the throne, scolding a number of officers. 
A pair of socks ornamented with precious stones and valued at 
80,000 tankas were missing; the officers had put them in the list of 
articles sent to Lakhnauti but had really divided the proceeds among 
themselves. Khan-i Jahan caught hold of the sleeves of the officers 
in great anger and dragged them out of the throne-room. Then by 
threatening them with the death-penalty, he realized the embezzled 
money immediately. When Firuz asked him about the matter next 
day, he could reply with a smile, ‘Eighty thousand tankas have been 
deposited in the treasury; whether the socks were sent to Lakhnauti 
or not is a different question/ 

These two instances, purposely selected by Afif, should not lead 
us to conclude that Khan-i Jahan continued the discipline and good 
work of the sultanat in its palmy days. It was easy to punish the 
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fry, but when it came to the big guns, Khan-i Jahan had to be 
Firuz used to embrace him and address him as ‘brother’, but 
other high officers also had a pull with the Sultan. Khan-i Jahan was 
on the best of terms with Bashir, the minister of war, and made no 
inquiries into his ill-gotten wealth. The same was true of Malik 
Shahin, the officer ( shahna ) in charge of the Sultan’s private majlis 
( majlis-i khas), who left a legacy of 50 lakhs of tankas in cash along 
with a lot of jems and valuables. ‘The khans and maliks of the reign 
giew rich and collected enormous quantities of gold and precious 
stones.’ Afif is correct in stating that Khan-i Jahan controlled all 
oncers of the regime, but it was unfortunately obtained by overlook¬ 
ing their corruption and their withholding of money, which should 
have been deposited in the public treasury. There was, however, one 
exception. Ain-i Mahru objected to this shielding of corruption. 


(iii) Ain-i Mahru: (r < 


Ain-i Mahru had a brilliant career as an administrator during the 
leign of Muhammad bin 'lughluq. Firuz Shah appointed him 
mushrif-i mamalik and as such he was in charge of collecting the 
taxes of the whole empire; the auditing of expenditure was in charge 
of another high officer, the mustauf-i mamalik; and both were sub¬ 
ordinate to tlie wazir, who was in charge of the finance department. 
The surviving letters of Ain-i Mahru, which have been so carefully 
edited by Professor S. A. Rashid, prove that he was a highly edu¬ 
cated man of remarkable politeness and great charm and a master 
of the mild answer that turns away wrath. But he could not 
pull on with Khan-i Jahan; the two used hard words for each 
other publicly in the wazir’s office and also in the presence of the 
Sultan. 68 Ultimately Firuz allowed Khan-i Jahan to dismiss Ain-i 
Mahru from the office of mushrif-i mamalik. But three clays later he 
appointed Ain-i Mahru governor of the three provinces of Multan, 


67 He must be clearly distinguished from Ainu] Mulk Multani to whom Barani 
refers first during the siege of Hanthambhor in 1301. Ain-i Mahru died some time 
after the second Bengal campaign of 1360. To identify them—as Prof. S. A. Rashid has 
done—would mean giving over 75 years of working life to one man. Secondly, while 
Ainu! Mulk Multani was a general of great repute. Barani declares (389-390) that 
Alnul Mulk (Mahru) and his brothers ‘knew nothing of wafare and had no military 
experience’. Ain-i Mahru gives his name as AMullah Muhammad Sharif; the title of 
Ainul Mulk was probably given to him after the death of Alauddin's great general. 
His fathers name was Amir Mahru and in his Insha-i Mahru he refers to himself as 
*Ain-i Mahru’ to prevent being identified with the great general, whose title had been 
bestowed upon him. 

68 Afif, whose sympathy seems to have been with Khan-i Jahan, describes these 
quarrels in detail. The quarrel began with Khan-i Jahan’s refusal to let Ain-i Mahru 
see the audit papers to which he was by custom entitled. 
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ur and Siwistan with lull powers’ ( mutlaa ); since he was 
epared tQ w r ork in subordination to Khan-i Jahan, these provinces 
were taken out of the control of the wizarat and put directly under 
the king. He was scrupulously honest. T am not one of those servants 
of the king, 7 he says in one of his letters, who can be turned from the 
path of duty by bribery or influence.’ 69 Ain-i Mahru was appointed 
governor before the second Bengal campaign. In one of liis letters 
he refers to the fact that he had been governor for three years. 

(iv) Imadul Mulk Bashir Sultanl: 

Bashirs enormous wealth, and the means by which it was accu¬ 
mulated, must have been well known to Firuz Shah, but he refused- 
to take any steps. ‘Bashir’s property is my property’, he remarked. 
Bashir placed in his hands a list of his properties—the silver tankas 
alone amounting to thirteen crores. Firuz read through the list and 
returned it. Bashir then brought one crore of tankas in gunny 
bags and Firuz accepted the money as a reserve fund for state. 
When Bashir grew too old for any work, he handed over the 
office of the diwan-i arz to his son, Ishaq, and got a letter of manumis¬ 
sion from Firuz Shah; he also set free four thousand slaves he had 
purchased and gave them some money to establish themselves. When 
Bashir died, Firuz Shah took nine out of the twelve crores he had 
left, and allowed the remaining three crores to be distributed among 
Bashirs heirs. Afif’s remarks are significant. In no age has any khan 
or malik possessed so much wealth as Bashir ... God be praised! 
They have to account (to God) for the wealth they have collected 
honestly and dishonestly (tcajh tea na icajh )—and left behind them 
... The rebellion of the royal slaves against Sultan Muhammad Shah, 
son of Firuz, was for the possession of the money collected by Bashir/ 

(v) Ziijaul Mulk Shamsuddin Abu Rap: 

The meteoric career of Abu Raja, covering some three years 
(1881-5*3), gives tis the only instance when Firuz Shah made an 
attempt to prevent the further deterioration of the financial system 
of the empire*. After his appointment as mustauf-i mamdlik (auditor- 
general), Abu Raja begun to, inform the Sultan secretly of the dis¬ 
honesty and corruption that prevailed in the finance department and 
implanted in his mind the hope that he (Abu Raja) would put things 
right. Firuz ordered all papers to be jwt before Abu Raja; the wazir, 
Klian-i Jahan II, was paralysed and issued all orders according to 
Abu Raja’s wishes. Unfortunately Abu Raja, though very able, had 


69 Insha-i Mahru t 213, No. 120. 
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demands even from persons who had access to the king. Instigated 



by Khan-i Jahati II, the clerks of the reveiiuc office brought charges 
of corruption against Abu Raja confidentially before Firuz Shah, and 
proved them conclusively on the basis of documents and witnesses. 
Firuz s confidence in his favourite gave place to dislike. Abu Raja’s 
houses were searched; 80,000 silver tankas were found in one house 
and 3,000 gold tankas in another. For six months Abu Raja was 
brought daily before the wazir’s office and beaten with a stick till 
the stick itself broke into pieces. This is the only case of a recorded 
torture in Firuz’s reign. Finally, Firuz ordered him to be exiled to 
Marut and Tahluk’(?), some places in the waterless desert of western 
India. Muhammad Shah brought him back to Delhi, but he died 
soon after. 

LAS T V E A K S O F T H E REIGN 70 

In 1371-72 (a.h. 773) Zafar Khan died in Gujarat and his governor¬ 
ship along with the title of Zafar Khan was granted to his son, 
Darya Khan. On 23 July 1374 (12 Safar a.h. 776) Fath Khan, the 
heir-designate, died at Kanthur; Firuz Shah was deeply affected by 
this misfortune but he did not nominate another heir. In 1376-77 
(a.h. 778) Shamsuddin Dainghani was appointed governor of Gujarat. 
His promise was that he would, in addition to the usual mahsul 
(payment to Delhi), give forty lakhs of tankas more along with 100 
elephants, 200 horses and 400 slaves from among the sons of 
muqaddam* and Abyssinians. He was unable to keep his promise 
and rebelled. But the sadah amirs of Gujarat cut off his head and 
sent it to Firuz Shall. This is the only rebellion of a governor in 
Firuz Shah’s reign and no army was needed to suppress it. Gujarat 
was then assigned to Malik Muffamh Sultani with the title of 
Farhatul Mulk. 

In 1377-78 (a.h. 779) Rai Sabir, Rai Adharan and the muqaddams 
of Etawah rebelled but capitulated after a defeat. They were 
brought with their families and settled in Delhi. The duty of keep¬ 
ing the* area in order was assigned to Malikzada Firuz, son of Tajud- 
din Turk, and Malik Bali Afghan. 

Rai Kharko, chief of the Katchr Rajputs, invited Saivvid Muham¬ 
mad, governor of Badaun, and his brother, Saivyid Alauddin, to a 
feast at his place and then put them to death. Ilis action, as reported 
by the historians, was indefensible. But both the Quran and com¬ 
mon sense are at one on this point—no one is responsible for the 


70 Afif. 492-503; Mubarak Shahi, 131-41. 
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ygriiagsk of another. Firuz Shahs actions, amounting almost to mad' 
ness, indicate the incurable moral and theological degeneration his 
character had suffered. He marched to Katehr and desolated the 
Whole territory. Rai Kharko fled to the chiefs of Kamaun at the foot¬ 
hill of the Himalayas; Firuz desolated that region also, but Kliarko 
could not be found. Firuz then appointed two strong governors at 
Badaun and Sambhal, and under the pretext of hunting lie desolated 
the area of Sambhal every year. ‘Nothing was left there except the 
game.’ 

As the Sultan neared the age of ninety and became weak and 
infirm, he relied more aud more on Khan-i Jahan II. The wazir put 
into the Sultan’s mind the suspicion that his eldest surviving son, 
Shahzada Muhammad, was conspiring to rebel with the help of 
certain nobles, the chief of whom was Darya Khan, sori of Zafar 
Khan. Firuz Shah, without giving a second thought to the matter, 
ordered Khan-i Jahan to arrest the nobles. The wazir succeeded in 
getting hold of Darya Khan on the pretext of settling the accounts 
of Mahoba, but the other nobles eluded him. Shahzada Muhammad 
succeeded in reaching his father in his haram in the Jitter of his 
wife, and explained the real situation to him. Firuz then ordered the 
Shahzada to suppress Khan-i Jahan. The great officers, the royal 
slaves, the amirs and the majority of the citizens were in favour of 
Shahzada Muhammad. In July-August 1387 (a.h. 789) the Shahzada 
and his followers attacked Khan-i Jahan’s house in the late hours of 
the night, plundered it and executed his leading supporters. Khan-i 
Jahan, after killing Darya Khan, fled to Koka Pradhan at Mahari in 
Mewat for safety. Firuz first appointed Shahzada Muhammad as 
wazir, but later on transferred all the paraphernalia of royalty to 
him. The Khutba was read in the names of both kings. 

In August-September 1387, Shahzada Muhammad ascended the 
throne in the Jahan Numa Palace with the title of Nasiruddin 
Muhammad Shah. He confirmed tire old officers in their posts, but 
some new appointments were made. Malik Yaqub, who had been 
akhur-bek, was given the title of Sikandar Khan and appointed 
governor of Gujarat; but before he could take up his governorship, 
he was required to suppress Khan-i Jahan. The affairs of the diwan or 
wizarat were assigned to Malik Samauddin and Malik Karrialuddin. 
When Sikandar with his army reached Mahari, Koka Pradhan sent 
Khan-i Jahan as a prisoner to him. Sikandar cut off his head, brought 
it to Delhi and then proceeded to Gujarat. But provincial governors 
could not now be dismissed merely by a written farman from Delhi, 
and only a weak army could be sent with Sikandar. Farhatul Mulk 
and the sadah amirs of Gujarat aud Khambavat defeated and killed 
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lar, and the Delhi soldiers, who had gone with him, came 
back wounded and plundered. Sultan Nasiruddin, who had been 
hunting in the foothills of Sirmur for two months, returned to Dellii 
on hearing this news, but there was little he could accomplish for 
the great army of the Delhi sultanat had been reduced to his per¬ 
sonal retinue. 

Two months later the Firuzi slaves rebelled. There were a hund¬ 
red thousand of them living in Delhi and Firuzabad, and their real 
object, as Afif suggests, was the great hoard of coins collected by 
Bashir. Firuz Shah, it seems, had left the main palace in Firuzabad 
and retired to the Kushak-i Nuzul, and it was in the plain before 
the Kushak-i Nuzul that the slaves collected together. Nasiruddin 
fought with them for two days with such soldiers as he could muster. 
On the third day the slaves brought out Firuz Shah, and on seeing 
their old master, all elephant-drivers and soldiers left the Shahzada 
and joined the Sultan. Nasiruddin fled to the Sirmur hills; the slaves 
plundered his house, and "the scenes of the Day of Judgement were 
enacted in Delhi’. When the situation became calmer, Firuz Shah 
appointed Tughluq Shah II, son of Fath Khan, as his heir and left 
all matters under his control. Tughluq beheaded Amir Iiasan Ahmad 
Iqbal; he also exiled Ghalib Khan, governor of Samana and a 
partisan of Nasiruddin, to Bihar, and gave the governorship of 
Samana to Malik Sultan Shah Khushdil. On 21 September 1388 
(18 Ramazan a.h. 790) Firuz Shah breathed his last. 



IV. SUCCESSORS OF FIRUZ SHAH TUGHLUQ 

G II I Y A S U D D I N TUG II L U Q S II A H II, 1 Q 8 8 - 8 9 

Firuz Shah had left two successors. Sultan Muhammad, his son, 
had been properly crowned, but the Firuzi slaves had driven him to 
Sirmur, and Firuz Shah had assigned all affairs of state to Tuglijiiq 
Shah, son of Fath Khan. But Tughluq II had never been properly 
crowned; and the Firuzi slaves, who had put him on the throne, 
arranged for liis coronation ceremony on the day of Firuz Shall s 
death (21 September 1388). The title of Tihivasuddm was found 
appropriate for him. 1 2 

Tughluq II sent an army under his wazir, Malikzada Firuz, 
against his uncle in October 1388, but it completely failed in the 
enterprise. Sultan Muhammad moved from Sirmur via Baknari and 
Sikhab to Nagarkot, where he seems to have found a safe asylum. 

Tughluq Shah', says the Mubarak Shahi, was an inexperienced 
young man, who did not know how to govern. Unaware of the 
deceitfulness of the sky, he passed his time in drinking and dissipa¬ 
tion and the affairs of slate were totally neglected, The Fimzi slaves 
became bold and heedless to such an extent that the authority of the 
king completely vanished/ Tughluq II imprisoned his brother, Safer 
Shall, without any reason, and Abu Safer Shah, son of Shadi Khan,2 
son of Firuz Shah, sought to escape from him. 

Led by Ruknuddin Jundah, the naib wazir, the Firuzi slaves 
rebelled against Tughluq Shah. On 24 February 1389, they first: 
killed a high officer in broad daylight, and when Tughluq and his 
wazir, Malikzada Firuz, tried to escape from the Fimzabad palace 
by a door leading to the Jumna, they captured and killed them and 
hung up their severed heads on the palace gate. 

A B U B AKR S H A If, 13 8 9-9 0 

Abu Bakr Shah, a grandson of Firuz, was put on the throne with 
Ruknuddin Jundah as "his wazir. Jundah, it was suspected, wanted 

1 It is convenient to use the term ‘sultan for Shahzada Muhammad and his suc¬ 
cessors and the term ‘shah* for the other claimants. It is impossible to distinguish 
between the legitimate king and the pretender. Both were really claimants. 

Our best authority for the period is the Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi. 

2 Barnni writing in the early years of FiruzV reign definitely says, that Firuz had 
appointed his eldest son, Shahzada Shad! Khan, as vakil-i chr. Putting Aim Bakr as 
the son of Zufar Khan is probably a copyist's mistake (Mubarak Shahi , 133). 
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Abu Bakr anti mount the throne;-so the well-wishers of Abu 
Baler put Jundah and the slaves of his party to death. Abu Bakr 
Shah obtained control of Delhi and of the elephants and treasures of 
former kings.’ 3 4 But it was different with the provinces. On 27 Feb¬ 
ruary 1389, the sadah amirs of Samana slew Sultan Shall Khushdil, 
who had been appointed governor by Tughluq II, plundered his 
house and the houses of his supporters and sent his severed head to 
Sultan Muhammad at Nagarkot. 

CONFLICT OF ABU BAKU AND SULTAN MUHAMMAD 

Sultan Muhammad proceeded to Samana and had himself 
enthroned a second time (4 April 1389). ‘He was joined by the sadah 
amirs of Samana and all the muqaddarns of the hill-tract.’ He pro¬ 
ceeded to Delhi and established himself there for a time, but all the 
Firuzi slaves were against him and they drove him out. Muhammad 
then established himself at Jalesar on the bank of the Ganges and 
about 50,000 indifferent soldiers collected round him. In August 
1389 he again inarched against Delhi but was again defeated. It was 
now clear that the Firuzi slaves were definitely against Muhammad 
and he took a drastic step against such of them as were outside 
Delhi and within his reach. ‘On 19 Ramazan a.h. 791 (11 September 
1389) all Firuz Shahi slaves, who were living in districts and cities, 
such as Multan, Lahore, Samana, Ilisar-Firuzah and Hansi, were, by 
the order of Sultan Muhammad, martyred without reason by the 
governors and the inhabitants of the cities.’ 1 An attack of Hurnayun 
Khan, the second son of the Sultan, on Delhi in January 1390, was 
again repulsed. There was a political stalemate; the city of Delhi 
acknowledged Abu Bakr, but such neighbouring district officers as 
still desired a central authority preferred Sultan Muhammad. Abu 
Bakr tried to solve the problem by marching against Jalesar; but 
Muhammad marched at the same time to Delhi and captured it, and 
Abu Bakr had to return to evict his rival from the city. 

Ultimately, however, the majority of the Firuz Shahi slaves 
became dissatisfied with Abu Bakr, and led by Mubashir, the hajib, 
they offered their allegiance to Sultan Muhammad. The reasons for 
their dissatisfaction are not recorded but can be easily guessed; it 
was impossible for Abu Bakr with the resources of the cities of Delhi 
only to give to the slaves the standards of life which Firms Shall had 
guaranteed them. But the Firuzi slaves forgot that they were handing 

3 Mubarak Shahi. , 145. 

4 Ibid., 147. If the inhabitants (sakamh) also took: part in the killing, the Firuzi 
slaves must have made themselves quite unpopular. 
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emselves over to an implacable enemy. Abu Bakr fled to the 
Kotla (fortress) of Bahadur Nahir in Mewat. On 8 September 1390, 
the slaves informed Sultan Muhammad of Abu Bakr’s flight and he 
reached Delhi within three days. Mubashir was appointed wazir 
with the title of Islam Khan. But one of the first acts of Sultan 
Muhammad was to take the royal elephants from the Firuzi slaves 
and hand them over to their old keepers. The slaves realized that 
the days of their supremacy were over. Many of them fled with 
their families during the night to the Kotla of Bahadur Nahir. 'Such 
of the Firuzi slaves as were still in the city were directed to leave 
within three days; and the city was cleared of these dirty people.’5 
It is said that many helpless persons, who fell into the hands of 
Sultan Muhammad after the passage of these three days, claimed 
that they were free men. He said that every one who could correct¬ 
ly pronounce ‘Kharha Kharhi Karajna would bo considered a free 
man. Owing to this test, many Hindustanis were disgraced and the 
Firuzi slaves were put to the sword. This story' says the Mubarak 
Shahi, ‘is well known through Hind and Sind/ 

Many amirs came to the capital, and an army under Shahzada 
Humayun and Islam Khan was sent against Abu Baler Shah, Bahadur 
Nahir and the fugitive Firuzi slaves. When the army reached 
the town of Mahendri in January 1391, the enemy came forward 
to fight but was defeated and pursued. The Delhi army encamped 
near the Kotla on the bank of the Dahind. The Sultan also came on 
hearing of the victory. Bahadur Nahir and Abu Bakr capitulated; the 
former was offered a robe of honour and allowed to return; Abu 
Bakr was sent to Anrroha where he died in prison. He had reigned 
for a year and a half. 

The next two years of the reign were spent in fighting the Hindu 
chiefs of the Doab—Bir Singh, Sabir, Adharan, Jit Singh Rathor, 
Bir Bhan, muqaddam of Bhanugaon, and Abhav Chanel, muqaddam 
of Chandwar. It is not possible to go into details, but ultimately 
Malik Muqarrabul Mulk succeeded in getting all these chiefs, with 
the exception of Rai Sabir, under the pretext of a conference into 
the Kanauj fort and murdering them there. 

In the summer of .1392 Islam Khan, the wazir, was unjustly 
executed. In 1393 the Sultan developed a mortal disease, but in 
spite of it he captured the Kotla of Bahadur Nahir and despatched 
his son, Shahzada Humayun Khan, against Shaikha Khokar, who had 
rebelled and captured the fort of Lahore. But the Sultan died at 
Jalesar, where he had built a fort, named Muhammadabad after 

5 lbkl, 150, 
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lum, on 20 January 1394, and Shahzada Humayun had to return 
from Delhi. He had reigned for six years and seven months. 

AIAUDDIN SIKANDAR SHAII 

Shahzada Humayun, the second son of Sultan Muhammad, 
ascended the throne with the title of Sultan Alauddin Sikandar Shah 
on 22 January 1394, at Delhi. Khwaja-i Jahan was confirmed in the 
post of wazir, and other officers of his father were also reappointed 
to their posts. The coffin of the late Sultan was brought to Delhi and 
buried in the mausoleum of Badr (?) by the side of the Hauz-i Khas. 
But Sikandar was only destined to reign for one month and sixteen 
days; he died on 7 March 1394. 

ACCESSION OF NASIRUDDIN MAHMUD 

The circumstances of the accession of Nasiruddin Mahmud give 
us an idea of how the Delhi empire had shrunk during the last six 
or seven years. It was with considerable difficulty that Khwaja-i 
Jahan, the wazir, succeeded in inducing the officers to enthrone 
Nasiruddin Mahmud on 23 March 1394, before they left Delhi. Three 
high officers of the central government are mentioned—Muqarrabul 
Mulk was given the title of Muqarrab Khan and appointed heir to 
the throne; Abdur Rashid Sultani was given the title of Sa'adat Khan 
and appointed to the office of barbek; Malik Daulat Yar Dabir was 
given the title of Daulat Khan and appointed ariz-'i mamalik. The 
great provinces had become independent and their rulers did not 
need even a formal confirmation from Delhi. The territories to the 
east and west of the capital were in disorder owing to the power of 
Hindu chiefs and disobedient Muslim amirs. In earlier days a serious 
attempt would have been made to bring them under the direct con¬ 
trol of Delhi. But now a different programme was followed. The 
policy of the king and the unity of India did not matter. Khwaja-i 
Jahan, the wazir, got from his fellow-officers the title of Sultanus 
Sharq (Sultan of the East) and the privilege of governing all districts 
from Kanauj to Bihar. The excuse for this partition of the already 
shrunken kingdom was that the Hindu chiefs were too powerful to 
be controlled from Delhi. Khwaja-i Jahan succeeded in Iris enter¬ 
prise and the Sharqi kingdom of Jaunpur was established. , 

CAREER OF SARA NO. KHAN 

Sarang Khan, to whom Dipalpnr was assigned by the Delhi 
authorities, may have expected a similar good fortune. He proceeded 
to Dipalpnr and succeeded in bringing it under his control. Then at 
battle at Samothala, twelve kdrohs from Lahore, he defeated 
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Khokar and appointed Adil Khan, his younger brother, 
governor of Lahore. In a.h. 798 (1395-96) Sarang attacked Khizr 
Khan, governor of Multan, and succeeded in capturing the place. 
He next attacked Ghalib Khan, the amir of Sainana; Ghalib fled to 
Tatar Khan, wazir of Nusrat Shah, one of the rival kings at Delhi, 
and Tatar, at the command of his master, defeated Sarang Khan on 
8 October 1397, at the battle of Kotla (or Kohla) and drove him 
back to Multan. In Noverriber-December 1397, Pir Muhammad, 
grandson of Timur crossed tire Indus and captured Uchch. He then 
proceeded to besiege Multan and Sarang Khan surrendered un¬ 
conditionally after a siege of six months. 

EVENTS AT DELHI, 1394-98 

It is to the credit of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud that, in spite of 
aggressive officers who left him neither power nor territory, he 
managed to remain king of a sort for twenty lunar years and two 
months. In June 1394, he left Muqarrab Khan at Delhi, and taking 
Sa'adat Khan with him, he marched to Havana. When they were 
near Gwalior, Sa'adat Khan discovered that Malik Alauddin Dhar- 
wal, Mubarak Khan, son of Raju, and Mallu, brother of Sarang Khan, 
were conspiring against him; he captured and executed Alauddin 
and Mubarak, but Mallu succeeded in flying for protection to 
Muqarrab Khan at Delhi. Saadat Khan decided to return to Delhi 
and brought Sultan Mahmud back with him. But Muqarrab pre¬ 
ferred to stand a siege, which lasted for three months or more, and 
Sa'adat Khan could not enter Delhi. In October-November 1394, 
Saltan Mahmud’s well-wishers succeeded in carrying him into Delhi 
but his elephants, baggage and all royal paraphernalia had to be 
left in the hands of Saadat Khan. 

At the approach of the rainy season of 1395 Sa'adat seized 
Firuzabad, hut to give legality to his independent power he had to 
find a king. So Nasiruddin Nusrat Shah, son of Fath Khan, son of 
Firuz Shah, was brought from Mewat and put in the royal palace 
(kushak) at Firuzabad. ‘He was only kept as a puppet (minima) and 
all affairs of state were managed by Sa'adat Khan/ But after a few 
days there was a sudden resolution against Saadat Khan; taken 
unawares, he fled to Muqarrab Khan for protection and was put to 
death by him. The government of Nusrat Shall at Firuzabad' was 
reconstituted, and Muhammad Muzaffar (son of the governor of 
Gujarat) was appointed wazir with the title of Tatar Khan. 

‘Thus there were two kings, Sultan Mahmud at Delhi and Nusrat 
Shah at Firuzabad. Muqarrab Khan kept Bahadur Nahir and his men 
with him and assigned to him the old fort of Delhi, He gave Mallu the 
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title of Iqbal Khan and put Siri in his charge. There was fighting 
between the inhabitants of Delhi and Firuzabad every day; the 
Musalmans (of the two cities) killed each other, but neither i action 
could overpower the other. Parts of the Doab, Panipat, Sonpat, 
Rohtak and Jhajjar (till twenty karohs from Delhi) were under the 
control of Nasiruddin Nusrat Shah. Sultan Mahmud only controlled 
the two forts (old Delhi and Siri) mentioned above. The amirs and 
rnaliks of the great provinces of the empire had become kings and 
spent their income as diey liked.’ 6 

This stalemate was ended by Mallu Iqbal Khan, one of the most 
unconscientious adventurers who have disgraced the Indian political 
scene. First, by a sacred oath on the grave of Shaikh Qutbuddin 
Bakhtiyar Kak'i he brought Nusrat Shah to Jahan Panah; but on the 
third day he suddenly attacked his royal guest, who fled first to 
Firuzabad and then to his wazir, Tatar Khan, at Panipat. Iqbal 
captured Firuzabad, fought against Muqarrab for two months and 
then made peace with him. Nevertheless, he attacked Muqarrab s 
house suddenly and put him to death, regardless of all his past 
favours. It suited Mallu Iqbals policy not to injure Sultan Mahmud 
in any wav. 'But he kept all affairs of state under his personal control 
and the Sultan was only a puppet.’ Iqbal’s next move was to march 
against Tatar Khan at Panipat, and Tatar hearing of this marched 
on Delhi. But while Iqbal was able to reduce Panipat in two or 
three days, Tatar was unable to make any impression on Delhi and 
went in his disappointment to his father in Gujarat. 

This was the condition of the government of Delhi at the time of 
Timurs invasion. That invasion has been described in a previous 
chapter and it is not necessary to give an account of it here. 

Khizr Khan, whom Sarang had deprived of Multan and who for 
that reason may have been entitled to Timur s consideration, had 
fled to Mewat from fear of the invaders. Timur summoned him along 
with Bahadur Nahir, Mubarak Khan and Zirak Khan with a promise 
of safety, but apart from Khizr Khan, the rest were imprisoned. 
T assign to you Delhi and all I have' conquered , he told Khizr Khan 
when setting him free in the Siwaliks. But plague and famine wcie 
rampant at Delhi and in the regions through which the Mongols had 
passed; Delhi, in particular, was quite uninhabitable lor two 
months.’ 7 So Khizr established himself at Multan and Dipalpur and 
very unwisely left Delhi to others. 


6 Mubarak Shalu, 160-1. 

7 Ibid., 166-67. 
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ER Q F MAUD IQBAL KHAN, 1399-1405 

Nusrat Shah, who had taken refuge from Timur somewhere in 
the Doab, came to Meerut and then proceeded to take possession of 
Delhi "such as it was*. But he made the mistake of sending an expedi¬ 
tion against Mailu Iqbal Khan to Baran; Shihab Khan, the comman¬ 
der of the expedition, was slain by some Hindu footmen, and Mailu 
Iqbal Khan, in his turn, marched on Delhi. Nusrat Shah fled to 
Mewat and died there. ‘Delhi came under the control of Iqbal Khan 
and he took up his residence in the fort of Siri. Some Delhi citizens, 
who had escaped the Mongol massacres, came and settled in the city 
again. In a very short time Siri was full of people once more. Iqbal 
Khan was able (by his efforts) to bring a part of the Doab and some 
districts round Delhi within his power; l}ut the great provinces of 
the Delhi empire remained under the control of their independent 
rulers/ 8 

In the winter of 1399-1400 Iqbal Khan marched against Shams 
Khan of Bayana and extracted two elephants from him; then pro¬ 
ceeding to Katehr he got a tribute from Rai Har Singh, In 1400-1401 
a number of Hindu chiefs, led by Rai Sabir, fought a battle against 
Iqbal near Patiali; he defeated them and pursued them till Etawah 
and then proceeded to Kanauj. Mubarak Shah of Jaimpur came out 
against him, but neither army was able to cross the Ganges and they 
returned after camping on the opposite sides of the river for two 
months. Iqbal had induced Shams Khan and Mubarak Khan to join 
him in this campaign, hut with his usual faithlessness he now seized 
them and put them to death. 

In a.h. 804 (1401-2) Sultan Mahmud, who had tasted the unwill¬ 
ing hospitality of the independent rulers of Gujarat and Dhar 
(Malwa), decided to return to Delhi. Iqbal Khan went out to wel¬ 
come him and gave him the royal palace ( kushak-i humayun) in the 
Jahan Panah for his residence; but he kept in his own hands all 
affairs appertaining to the government and there was, consequently, 
a conflict between him and the Sultan/ Nevertheless, the two march¬ 
ed against Jaunpur and Ibrahim Shah Sharqi came forward with 
his armv to fight them, Under the pretext of hunting, Sultan 
Mahmud managed to get out of Iqbal Khan's camp; he had an 
interview with Ibrahim Shah with whom he could come to no terms; 
then he suddenly attacked and captured Kanauj from Malikzada 
Ilarwi, the Sharqi governor of the place. The Sharqi and Delhi 
armies returned home without fighting. So long as Mailu Iqbal 
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was alive, Sultan Mahmud remained content with his city- 
kingdom of Kanauj. 

During the disorder following Timurs invasion, the strong fort 
of Gwalior had been seized by Narsingh Deva, who had been suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Biram Deva, For a general with Iqbal’s poor 
resources, the fort of Gwalior was quite impregnable; also the Rai 
of Gwalior could help other Hindu chiefs in their struggle against 
Delhi. Iqbal Khan spent the next two years in fruitless campaigns 
against Gwalior and its allied rais. His attempt to capture Kanauj 
also proved fruitless. 

In Muharram a.il 808 (June-July 1405) Iqbal Khan marched to 
Sarnana, where Bahrain Khan Turk-baeha had rebelled against 
Iqbal’s nephew, the son of Sarang Khan. But Shaikh Ilmuddin, 
grandson of Saiyyid Jalaluddin Bukhari, intervened, and relying on 
his promise, Banram Khan came to see Iqbal. Further, on reaching 
Talaundi (fortress) of Kamal Ma’in, Iqbal also took Rai Daud, 
Kamal Ma’in and Rai Hemu, son of Khul Chain Bhatti, with him. 
But he broke his promise on the third day. He had Bahram Khan 
flayed alive, while the others with hands and feet bound and a yoke 
round their necks were carried along with him. The object of Iqbals 
campaign was to crush the increasing power of Khizr Khan, who 
came forward to meet him. In a battle by the river Dhanda in 
Ajudhan district, Iqbal Khan was defeated and killed by Khizr’s 
army on 14 October 1405, and his severed head was sent to Fathpur, 
the capital of Khizr Khan. 

RESTORATION OF SULTAN MAHMUD, 1405-12 

The amirs of Delhi, left leaderless, invited Sultan Mahmud from 
Kanauj and he came and took possession of the city with a small 
army. ‘The family and followers of Mallu Iqbal Khan were sent to 
Koil, and the good-natured king did not injure them in any way/ 9 
Daulat Khan was appointed fatijdar (army-commander) of the terri¬ 
tories held by the king in the Doab, and Ikhtiyar Khan was put in 
charge of the Fimzabad palace. 

Sultan Mahmud had two dangerous neighbours—the Sharqi king 
in the east and Khizr Khan in the west. In November 1406, Sultan 
Mahmud marched in the direction of Kanauj and sent Daulat Khan 
with an army against Sarnana. The Delhi and Sharqi armies en¬ 
camped against each other on the opposite banks of the Ganges and 
then returned; Ibrahim Sharqi, however, kept his army intact and, 
after the Delhi soldiers had been allowed to go home, he attacked 

9 Ibid.* 174-75. 
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3§»K(uj and took it after a siege of four qionths. In September 1407 
Ibrahim Shah Sharqi marched against Delhi and was planning to 
cross the Jumna at the Kija ford; but on hearing a rumour, that Zafar 
Khan, ruler of Gujarat, had conquered Dhar and was proceeding 
against Jaunpur, he decided to go back to his capital. Sultan 
Mahmud succeeded in recapturing Baran and Sambhal, where 
Ibrahim Shah had placed his officers. 

Meanwhile in a battle fought near Samana in December 1406 
(or January 1407), Daulat Khan succeeded in defeating Bairam 
Kh^n Turk-bacha, who had seized Samana after the death of 
Bahram Khan Turk-bacha. But as Bairam Khan had vowed alle¬ 
giance to Khizr Khan as his overlord, the latter marched against 
Daulat Khan with a powerful force. Daulat Khan fled across the 
Jumna, but the maliks and amirs, who were with him, offered their 
allegiance to Khizr Khan. Khizr assigned the shiq of Misar-Fmizah 
to Qawam Khan; Samana and Sunam were taken from Bairam Khan 
and assigned to Majlis-i A’ali Zirak Khan, but Sirhind and a few 
parganas were assigned to Bairam Khan. ‘Nothing was left in the 
hands of Sultan Malnnud except his territories in the Doab and the 
district (iqta) of Rohtak.’ 

' The great, if unfortunate, strategic advantage of the Delhi area, 
as the next few years were to show, lay in the fact that the Mongol 
massacres had been so thorough that even after a decade it could 
not produce the grain and fodder needed by an invading army. In 
December 1408 Sultan Malnnud marched to Hisar-Finizah and 
Qawam Khan submitted to him. But Khizr, the overlord of Qawam 
Khan, was naturally annoyed. He sent Malik Tuhfa with an army to 
plunder the Doab, while he marched directly on Delhi and besieged 
Sultan Mahmud in Siri and Ikhtivai Khan in Firuzabad. But 
lack of provisions prevented Khizr Khan from continuing the sieges 
and he returned to his capital, Fathpur (or Fathabad). 

Sultan Mahmud undertook no campaigns in a.h. 812 (1409-1410). 
In 813 (1410-11) Khizr Khan conquered Rohtak after besieging it 
for three months. ‘The affairs of Mahmud’s kingdom had totallv 
collapsed; he could think of no means for stabilizing his power and 
gave himself up to enjoyments and pleasures.’ In 814 (1411-1.2) Khizr 
Khan desolated a great part of Mewat and then besieged Sultan 
Mahmud in Siri. Ikhtiyar, who held Firuzabad on behalf of Sultan 
Mahmud, submitted to Khizr Khan, and thus both the Doab and 
the precincts of Delhi came within Khizr Khan’s control. Neverthe¬ 
less, owing to lack of grain and fodder, Khizr had no alternative but 
to return to Fathpur via Panipat in April 1412. 

Sultan Mahmud died in October 1412, and his amirs vowed 
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llegiance to Daulat Khan as their king. In November-December 
1413, Khi 2 X Khan marched towards Delhi and, after subduing various 
places, besieged Daulat Khan in Siri. After the siege had dragged 
on for four months Daulat Khan found himself helpless and capi¬ 
tulated. Khizr sent him as a prisoner to Hisar-Firuzah and obtained 
possession of Delhi in May 1414. The central government of India, 
after reaching the vanishing point, was destined to rise slowly once 
more. 



Chapter Six 


THE SA 1 YYIDS (1414-1451) 


I. KHIZR KHAN 

Of all the dynasties of the sultanat period, the Saiyyids had, next 
to the Khaljis, the shortest span of life—37 years. But its life-storv 
is characterized neither by the bold imperialistic achievements of 
the Khaljis, nor by the novel administrative experiments of the 
Tughluqs. It, however, forms a watershed in the history of medieval 
India, indicating a stage in the dismemberment of India, when 
owing to the strength of centrifugal tendencies the concept of a 
strong centralized monarchy gave place to regionalism or provin¬ 
cialism in administration. It, no doubt, saw much feverish political 
activity, but all at a very low level in which its energies were frittered 
away in dealing with the rebellions of petty chieftains and zamindars. 
The Saiyyid sultans were singularly devoid of any ideal of establish¬ 
ing an empire, even roughly embracing the boundaries set by their 
predecessors. The sultanat of Delhi shrank in dimensions and its 
rulers were satisfied in formulating their policies in a very limited 
context. Their political vision was confined to a radius of some two 
hundred miles round Delhi. 

Innumerable half-hearted punitive campaigns were undertaken 
against refractory chiefs; but these campaigns did not, and as a 
matter of fact were riot intended to, achieve any permanent political 
objective and came to an, end abruptly when a recalcitrant chief paid 
some tribute, or made a dubious promise for its payment in future. 
Erring chiefs always had to be forgiven when they paid all out¬ 
standing arrears of revenue. Probably at no previous period in the 
history of the Delhi sultanat were so many punitive campaigns 
undertaken for such limited purposes and conducted so jhalf"* 
heartedly. Moreland rightly observes : It is a striking fact that in 
these expeditions governors and chiefs were treated very much on 
the same footing. The king marches towards Gwalior; the chiefs pay 
the customary revenue or do not pay it, as the case may be. He 
marches towards Badaun, and the governor either comes to meet him 
and settle his accounts, or else shuts himself up in the fort, and is 
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treated as a rebel. The position for the time being resembled that 
which we shall meet in eighteenth century, when all titles and juris¬ 
dictions became confounded in the taliiq or ‘dependency”, that is to 
say, the area over which an individual, whether governor or assignee, 
whether farmer or chief, exercised de facto authority.' 1 This situation 
must have adversely affected the revenue administration and plan¬ 
ning of the Saiyyid government. The amount of yearly revenue 
during this period depended upon the capacity of the state to chastize 
its defaulting chiefs. 

Even regions, which owed allegiance to Delhi, were actually con¬ 
trolled by disgruntled and ambitious elements of the Tughluq 
nobility. It was as difficult to control them as it was dangerous to 
connive at their contumacious activities. The Saiyyids could gather 
together a few efficient and devoted officers but they did not succeed 
in creating a nobility, homogeneous in its composition and loyal in 
its disposition. This weakened their basic position and rendered 
almost inevitable a very large number of half-hearted campaigns. 
Apart from this, there was no administrative uniformity and there 
existed a variety of persons who exercised varying degrees of control 
over their respective areas—amirs, maqtas, zabits and zamindars; and 
the Sultan realized different types of revenues— mahsul , nial, khidmati 
and kharaj —from them. A further division of iqta into shiqs had 
become very popular during this period. This heterogeneity in the 
administration resulted in the total annihilation of any sense of 
political solidarity, and centrifugal tendencies became rife and 
rampant. The Saiyyid ruler—with his nebulous title of ray at 4 dala 
(royal standard)—was- nothing more than a glorified iqtadar. 

The Saiyyid dynasty was an interesting experiment in the theory 
of Muslim kingship. Khizr Khan, the founder of the dynasty, found 
himself in a curious political situation; his enemies had reduced 
him to impotence; he owed his rise to the invading Tatars or 
Mughals and could not assume an independent position in all 
respects. As a mark of the recognition of the suzerainty of the 
Mughals, the name of the Mughal ruler (Shah Rtikh) was recited 
in the Khutha, but as an interesting innovation, the name of Khizr 
Khan was also attached to it. But strangely enough the name of the 
Mughal ruler was not inscribed on the coins and the name of the 
Tughluq sultan continued on the currency. 'They preferred to main¬ 
tain', observes Nelson Wright, 'types of coins that had become popular 
in the recent past, merely altering the dates on them/ 2 

1 The Agrarian System of Moslem India , 66, 

% The Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of Delhi , 239* 
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„I1 this indicated a strange duality in the political thought 
behaviour of the Saiyyids and was unprecedented in the history of 
medieval India. Perhaps the Saiyyids wanted to take advantage, in 
the consolidation of their power, of their association both with the 
Mughals and the Tughluqs. The Tughluqs enjoyed a traditional 
respect—however flimsy and weak it might have become in latei 
days—while the Mughals were supposed to be a military power to 
be'reckoned with. This duality was needed only so long as the Saiyyid 
power had not established its credentials; as soon as that was 
achieved, both fictions were thrown overboard. Khizr Khan’s successor 
dropped the names of the Tughluqs from his coins and declared 
himself to be the Naib-i Amirul Muminin. In 832/1428 Mujiarak 
Shah initiated a coinage of his own and the Saiyyids came to enjoy 
all the insignia of royalty. 


RISE OF KHIZR KHAN 


Khizr Khan was the son of Malik Sulaiman, an adopted son of 
Malik Nasirul Mulk Mardan Daulat, an eminent amir of Sultan Firuz 
Shah Tughluq. Mardan was, at the beginning, in charge of the ujtas 
of Kara and Mahoba as well as the district of Dalmau. Later, when 
the frontier province of Multan needed a more seasoned administiatoi 
to deal with the Mongol pressure, Firuz Shah recalled him from 
the eastern provinces and entrusted to him the administration or 
Multan. The iqlas of Kara and Mahoba were then assigned to 
Mardan’s adopted son, Malik Sulaiman, as an expression of royal 
regard for Mardan Daulat. On Mardan’s death, his son Malik Shaikh, 
C ot the iqta of Multan and when the latter also died, Sulaiman 
became the iqtadar of Multan. But Sulaiman was not destined to live 
long, and after his death, the iqta of Multan was assigned to Ins son, 

Khizr Khan. . „ . . . 

Yahya Sirhindi’s account gives the impression of all these appoint¬ 
ments being made during the reign of Firuz Shah Tughluq. But 
it was not so. According to Bihamid Kliani the wilayat of Multan was 
entrusted to Mardan towards the close of Firuz Shahs reign 1 * and he 
continued to hold it till his death during the reign of Abu Bakr 
Shah. Subsequently, the government of Multan was entrusted o 
Sulaiman. 4 After Sulaiman’s death, Sultan Muhammad Shah (son of 
Firuz Shah) appointed Khizr. Khan as the maqta of the wilayat ot 

A very unhealthy development of Firuz Shahs reign was the 


3 Tarikh-i Muhanmadi, f. 417a, 

4 Ibid., f. 420. 
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of the hereditary iqtas, and it was this principle whic 
helped the members of particular families to consolidate their position 
in certain regions and ultimately paved the way for the rise of 
independent dynasties. The forces of anarchy gathered momentum 
after the death of Firuz Shah Tughluq and the nobles started a mad 
race for political power. From the capital to the shiqs and the iqtas, 
the whole of northern India was enveloped in political tussles and 
manoeuvres. 

In 1395-96 Khizr Khan quarrelled with Sarang Khan, brother of 
Mallu Iqbal Khan, who was governor of Lahore and Dipalpur; as a 
result he lost the governorship of Multan, which was then entrusted 
by Delhi to Sarang Khan. Khizr Khan found himself in extremely 
difficult circumstances and sought refuge with Bahadur Nahir,' the 
maqta of Mewat. But with Timurs invasion of India better days 
dawned upon him and he got an opportunity of returning to power. 
^Vhen Timur occupied Delhi, Khizr Khan, Bahadur Nahir, Mubarak 
Khan and Zirak Khan were summoned from Mewat to pay their 
homage to the conqueror, whose cyclonic impact on Indian political 
life had provided an opening for political adventurers. Yahva Sirhindi 
says that Timur showed consideration for Khizr Khan and conferred 
upon him the government of Delhi. Subsequently, on the eve of his 
departure from India, Timur conferred Multan and Dipalpur on 
him. It is not clear whether the government of Multan and Dipalpur 
was in addition to Delhi or was granted as an alternative to it. But 
it considerably enhanced Khizr Khan's position in northern India and 
gave him a definite advantage over all other contenders for political 
supremacy. Still his political path was not smooth. There were a 
number of Tughluq maliks and amirs who could not reconcile them¬ 
selves to the rise of Khizr Khan and were anxious to grind their own 
axes. Khizr Khan had to struggle hard to work his way to the throne 
of Delhi. 

During Timur's invasion of India, Delhi and all the territories 
traversed by him were ravaged bv famine and pestilence. Sultan 
Nusrat Shah occupied Delhi for a time but Mallu Iqbal Khan rushed 
from Baran and drove him away. Mallu occupied Siri and extended 
his hold to the neighbouring iqtas . He also tried to repopulate Delhi. 
Thus, while Khizr Khan was consolidating his position in die 
wilmjat of Multan and the shiq of Dipalpur and the region of upper 
Sind, Mallu Iqbal sought to stabilize his hold over Delhi and the 
region of the Doab. 6 

In the year 808/1405-6, Mallu Iqbal, who wanted to break die 

6 T<trikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 167-68, 
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of hostile maqtas, marched against Khizr Khan. The latter 
challenged him near Ajudhan, and in a battle fought on the bank 
of the Dhanda, Iqbal suffered a severe defeat. His wounded horse got 
stuck in the mire, all his efforts to escape from the field proved abor¬ 
tive and he was quickly beheaded. Thus a very powerful rival was 
removed from the path of Khizr Khan. 

On Mallu Iqbal’s death the nobles of Delhi invited Sultan 
Mahmud Tughluq from Kanauj. Though weak and immersed in 
pleasures, Mahmud somehow managed to rule over Delhi and its 
neighbouring areas till his death in 1412. It was during the period, 
1405-12, that Khizr Khan consolidated his position and extended 
his authority beyond Dipalpur. His ambition to occupy Delhi, how¬ 
ever, took some time to materialize. 

In 811/1408 Khizr Khan attacked Delhi and besieged Sultan 
Mahmud in the fort of Siri. He could not, however, capture the 
capital city; he raised the siege and returned to Fathpur. He further 
decided to consolidate his position in the Punjab first and then 
launch an attack on the capital. In 812/1409-10 Khizr Khan 
marched to Sirhind against Bairam Khan Turk-bacha. Bairam sent his 
family into the mountains and proceeded with his forces to join 
Daulat Khan, an officer of Mahmud Tughluq. Khizr Khan defeated 
Daulat and Bairam was forced to surrender. Next year (813/1410-11) 
Khizr Khan proceeded to Bohtak and besieged Malik Idris, who 
had ultimately to surrender and send his son as hostage to Khizr 
Khan. In 814/1411-12 Khizr Khan marched to Mewat, harried 
Tijarah, Sarhath, Kliarol and many other places in the region, and 
when returning, he besieged Siri. Ikhtiyar Khan, who was in charge 
of Firuzabad on behalf of Sultan Mahrnud, joined Khizr Khan. But 
Sultan Mahmud put up a determined resistance and Khizr Khan 
had to abandon the siege. Pie, however, occupied some areas near 
Delhi and in the Doab and continued his efforts to extend his power 
round Delhi. 

On Sultan Mahmud’s death (October 1412), the amirs and maliks 
paid homage to Daulat Khan. Some maliks, like Mubariz Khan and 
Malik Idris, deserted Khizr and joined Daulat Khan. For some time 
Khizr Khan watched the developments quietly, but in November- 
December 1413, he marched against Delhi and pitched his camp at 
the entrance gate. The siege continued for four months. Daulat Khan 
realized the hopelessness of his situation and begged for mercy and 
quarter. Khizr Khan did not hesitate to forgive him, but put him at 
Hisar-Firuzah under the charge of Qawam Khan. Delhi was now 
under the control of Khizr Khan. 


KHIZR KHAN'S ENTRY INTO DELHI 




KHAN S ENTRY INTO DELHI 

On 17 Rabi I 817/6 June 1414, Khizr Khan entered Sin with his 
army and took up Ills residence in the palace of Sultan Mahmud. 
Efforts were made to win over the good will and the cooperation of 
the Delhi people, who had suffered immensely during the period of 
anarchy and confusion. Gifts and pensions were given to them on 
a large scale. This, according to Yahya Sfrhindi, led to the pros¬ 
perity and affluence of the people. The chief supporters and nobles 
got offices and titles. Malikus Sharq Malik Tuhfah, who received 
the title of Tajul Mulk, was appointed wazir. Saiyyid Salim was 
given the iqta and shiq of Saharanpur. He became the chief adviser 
of the ruler and, according to Yahya, all acts began to be transacted 
according to his advice'. 7 8 Malik Abdur Rahim, an adopted son of 
Malik Sulaiman, got the title of Alaul Mulk and the iqta and shiq of 
Multan and Fathpur. Malik Sarup& (? Malik Sarwar) was appointed 
shahna-i shahr and naib-i ghibat; Malik Kalu became the slmhna-i 
pit; Malik Khairuddin Khani became the ariz-mamalik and Malik 
Da*ud was appointed dabir. Ikhtiyar Khan got a shiq in the Doab. 
The slaves of the former Sultan, Mahmud Tughluq, were confirmed 
in their iqtas and villages. 

It is difficult to say anything definite about the character and 
composition of the new governing class, which the Saiyyids sought 
to create, as the detailed antecedents of the individuals are not 
available; but obviously it was drawn from different political and 
cultural groups and lacked that homogeneity which alone could 
guarantee the stability of a government in the middle ages. Probab¬ 
ly the Saiyyids sought to obviate this basic weakness of their politi¬ 
cal system with the help of a concocted genealogy, which ensured 
at least a religious superiority on account of association with the 
Prophet of Islam. 

THE GENEALOGICAL MYTH 

The author of the Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, the only contemporary 
authority for the Saiyyid dynasty, says that it was reported that 
Khizr Khan was a Saiyyid. 9 His statement is based on two consi¬ 
derations: first, Saiyyid Jalaluddiu Bukhari Makhdum-i Jahanian 10 
had once referred to Malik Sulaiman as a Saiyyid and, secondly, 

7 Ibid., 183. 

8 Ibid., 183. In Tahaqctt-i Akbari (I, 266) and in Elliot (IV, 47), it is given as 
Malik Sarwar. ‘Malik Sarup* is probably the error of a copyist of the Mubarak Shahi. 

9 Mubarak Shahi , 182. 

10 He was a distinguished Suhrawardi saint of the Tughluq period and exercised 
great influence over Firuz Shah. See, Afif, Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi , 514-16. 
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j and fairly critical historian basing his asser¬ 
tion on such meagre and inadequate data. If Yahya Sirhindi wanted 
us to believe him, he could have easily concocted a genealogical table 
connecting Khizr Khan with one of the accepted Imams, It was not 
a difficult task; Yahya’s faked genealogy could not have deceived 
contemporaries but it may have cut some ice with posterity. But 
Yahya must have known the circumstances under which the pre¬ 
posterous official claim was made and he did not wish us to take him 
seriously. 

It has to be remembered that Timur at the beginning of his 
career as a ruler claimed that the Saiyyids had the right of govern¬ 
ing the Musalmans and that they had transferred this right to him. 
Khizr Khan may have tried to walk in his footsteps, but the claim 
to Saiyyidship in its Indian environment did not raise his status. No 
later historian has given us any information about the matter. The 
author of the Tarikh-i Muhammadi is significantly silent on the 
question of genealogy. Though Khizr Khan was certainly not a 
Saiyyid, the appellation of ‘Saiyyid’—with the comment that the 
claim is unproved and unprovable—may be continued as a matter 
of convenience for his dynasty. 

CAMPAIGNS OF K HIZR KHAN 

The seven years of Khizr Khan’s rule were spent in dealing with 
recalcitrant elements and in quelling rebellions, which raised their 
head like the famed dragon’s teeth in almost ever) part of his 
realm. The most disturbed areas were Katehr^l Badaun, Etavvah, 
Patiali, Gwalior, Havana, Kampil, Chandwar, Nagaur and Mewat. 
A new class of semi-independent local chiefs— iqtadars-cimi-zamin- 
dars— which had emerged in this area, took full advantage of its 
geographical situation and kept the central authority at bay by its 
contumacious activities. With Tajul Mulk in charge of operations in 
the cast and Zirak Khan responsible for the western areas, 1 - Khizr 
Khan tried to deal with the situation as best as he could. 

In 817/1414-15, soon after his entry into Siri, Khizr Khan had to 
send an army to Katehr under his wazir, Malikus Sharq Tajul Mulk. 
Rai Har Singh fled to the ravines of Aonla, 13 but when pressed 

11 Rohilkhand, See Elliot, IV, 49. 

12 Unlike his successor, Mubarak Shah, Khizr Khan Tefrained from changing the 
assignments of his maliks. It shows that his decisions were carefully made and 
strictly adhered to. 

13 A town in Bareilly district. 
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SHAHZADA MUBARAK 

Mie agreed to pay tribute, cash and presents 1 * (mahsul wa mal 
wa khidmati). The amir of Badaun, Mahabat Khan, also submitted 
to the wazir. Tajul Mulk then chastized the chiefs of Khor 15 and 
Kampil, 16 and proceeded to exact tribute (mal tea mahsul ) from the 
chiefs of Gwalior, Seor 17 and Chandwar. He wrested Jalesar 18 from 
the control of the Rajput chiefs of Chandwar and appointed his own 
gumashta (agent) there. Then after chastizing the Hindu chiefs of 
Etawah, he returned to Delhi. 

WESTERN provinces placed under 
SHAHZADA MUBARAK 

Next year in 818/1415-16 Khizr Khan put his son, Shahzada 
Mubarak, in command of all the western provinces, Firuzpur, 
Sirhind, etc., after the death of Rairam Khan. Malik Sadhu Nadira 
was made his deputy (; naih ). The Shahzada put in order the affairs 
of the frontier territories and returned to the capital with his deputv 
and some amirs and maliks, including the amir of Samana, Zirak 
Khan. Malik Sadhu Nadira was appointed agent of the Shahzada in 
Sirhind. In June 1416, some Turk-bachas of the family of Bairam 
Khan rose in rebellion. They killed Malik Sadhu Nadira and occu¬ 
pied Sirhind. Khizr Khan despatched Malik Baud and Zirak Khan 
to deal with the miscreants. The Turk-bachas avoided direct conflict 
with the Delhi army and sought refuge in the mountains. They 
were chased for two months but ultimately the Delhi armv had to 

j j 

abandon the pursuit. 19 

In 819/1416-17 Khizr Khan sent Tajul Mulk to Bavana and 
Gwalior. Malik Karimucldin, brother of Shams Khan Auhadi, came 
to wait upon him at Bavana and expressed loyalty to Delhi. The 
wazir then proceeded to Gwalior, sacked the city and exacted money 
(mal wa khidmati) from the Rai and other chiefs. Later he turned to 
Kampil and Patiali and then proceeded to Katehr. Rai Har Singh of 
Katehr having promised fealty, he returned to Delhi. 

In August-September 1416 (Rajah 819) Sultan Ahmad of Gujarat 
invested Nagaur. Khizr Khan immediately set out for Nagaur but 
Sultan Ahmad retreated towards Dhar. Khizr then turned his atten- 

14 Yahya says: 'mahsul wa mal tva khidmati (p. 184). It is difficult to fix the 
exact connotation of these terms. 

15 Badauni (I, 276) identifies it with modern Shainsabad in the Farrukhabad 
district. It is situated in 27° 33' N and 79 s 33' E about 6 miles east of Shamsabad. 
District Gaz. Farrukhabad, 255; Hunter, Gaz. of India , XII, 375. 

16 Kampil is a village 28 miles N.W. of Fatehgarh in Farrukhabad district. 

17 TahaqatA Ahbari (L 266) has Rabri. 

18 In Etawah district, 38 miles east of Mathura. 

19 Mubarak Shahi, IS6. 
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Jon to Ilyas Khan, (he amir of Jhain. Ilyas Khan having submitted, 
Khizr marched to Gwalior and laid siege to the fort. Though the 
fort proved impregnable, Khizr succeeded in realizing some revenue 
(•mal wa mahsul ) from Gwalior and then turned towards Bayana. 
Shams Khan Auhadi of Bayana offered tribute and taxes (mal tea 
khidmali tea mahsul) and Khizr Khan returned to Delhi. 

The invasion of Nagaur by Sultan Ahmad of Gujarat had dis¬ 
turbed the operations against the Turk-bachas of Sirhind. In 820/ 
1417-18 Tughan Rais and some Turk-bachas, who had killed Malik 
Sadhu, again rose in rebellion at Sirhind and besieged Malik Kamal 
Budhan, the representative of Shahzada Mubarak, in Sirhind. Zirak 
Khan, amir of Samana, was sent to suppress the Turk-bachas. When 
he reached there, they raised the siege and again sought refuge in 
the mountains. Zirak chased them up to Pail 20 and compelled 
Tughan to submit to three conditions—(a) to pay a fine, (b) to 
expel from his camp those Turk-bachas, who were responsible for 
the murder of Malik Sadhu Nadira, and (c) to send his son as a 
hostage to Delhi. 

Now that temporarily the situation in the western region had 
been brought under control, affairs in Katehr assumed a serious 
aspect. Rai Mar Singh of Katehr again rose in rebellion in 821/1418- 
19. Khizr Khan despatched Tajul Mulk to deal with him. Ear Singh 
behaved in a desperate manner. He laid waste Katehr and then 
sulkily retired to the ravines of Aonla; but he was pursued and 
considerable damage was done to his army and equipment. He, 
however, sought shelter in the hills of Kumaon. An army consisting 
of 20,000 was sent in pursuit. Har Singh emerged from the hills on 
the fifth day. The Delhi army returned with considerable spoils, but 
without any substantial achievements against the Rai. Tajul Mulk 
then proceeded to Badaun and from there to Etawah.21 Rai Sabir 
of Etawah shut himself up in the fort but ultimately agreed to pay a 
tribute (mal wa khidmati). In May-June 1418, Tajul Mulk returned 
to Delhi and presented the revenues and tributes to Khizr Khan, 
who showered his royal favours on him. 

Since die situation in Katehr was far from being under control, 
Khizr Khan decided to march in person against the Rai. He punish¬ 
ed the rebellious chiefs of Koil, and of the jungles of the Rahib and 
Sambhal, 22 and then proceeded to Badaun and invested it in 
November-December 1418. Mahabat Khan held out for about six 


20 Pail was a pargana in the sarkar of Sirhind during the reign of Akbar. It lies 
25 miles north-west of Sirhand. 


21 Ibid., 187-88. 

22 Sambhal is 22 miles west of Moradabad. 
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/Victory was almost in sight when news of a conspiracy „ 7 
amgiafhirs forced Khizr Klian to raise the siege and return to Delhi. 

The nobles who were involved in the conspiracy included Qawam 
Khan, Ikhtiyar Khan and some other slaves of Sultan Mahmud. 
Khizr Khan invited them to a function arranged on the banks of the 
Ganges on 20 Jamadi I 822/14 June 1419, and put all of them to 
death. 

Reports then arrived from Bajwara,23 that an imposter, who 
pretended to be Sarang Khan ,24 had risen in revolt. The Sultan 
assigned Sirhind to Malik Sultan Shah Lodi and directed him to 
deal with the rebel. Malik Sultan defeated the pretended Sarang 
Khan, who retired to Lahori, a dependency of Sirhind. When Malik 
Sultan marched in pursuit, he fled to Arubar (Rupar),25 and subse¬ 
quently found shelter in the hills. Malik Khairuddin Khani was sent 
to reinforce the army of Malik Sultan. But it was difficult to bring 
the hill region under control, and the forces of Delhi had to give up 
the campaign without achieving anything. Malik Khairuddin Khani 
returned to Delhi; Zirak Khan went to Samana; Malik Sultan Shah 
remained at Rupar. But what his forces could not achieve, an 
ephemeral alliance between the two enemies of Khizr Khan made 
possible. Early in 823/1420 this Sarang Khan joined Malik Tughan 
Ra’is in his struggle against the Sultan of Delhi, hut the alliance 
could not last long. According to Ferishta, when Tughan found that 
Sarang Khan had a large quantity of jewels With him, he got him 
assassinated. 20 Thus one of the determined opponents of Khizr Khan 
was removed from the scene. 

The situation in Etawah having deteriorated, Khizr Khan sent a 
contingent under Malik Tajul Mulk in 1420. Tajul Mulk chastized 
the chiefs of Baran and Koil and then reached Etawah and besieged 
Rai Sabir. The Rai submitted and offered to pay an annual tribute 
(mal wa khidmati). Tajul Mulk then proceeded to Chandwar and 
plundered it. At Katehr he realized the revenue and tribute from 
Rai Har Singh. 

In July 1420, Tughan raised the standard of revolt. lie besieged 
Sirhind and plundered the region between Mansurpur and Pail. 

23 Bajwara lies l l A miles east of Hoshiarpur and 25 miles N.E. of Jalandhar. 
Hunter, Imp. Gaz. II, 439. 

24 Sarang Khan was the rrntqta of Multan and Dipalpur when Timur invaded 
India. He was very popular with the people. He was either killed or taken to Central 
Asia by Timur, Since there was no love lost between him and Khizr Khan, it was 
deliberately circulated amongst the people that Sarang had returned. 

25 Mubarak S haki, 189. Rupar is 50 miles N.E. of Ludhiana. 

23 Ferishta, I, 163. 
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Khan despatched Malik Khairuddm to crush the rebellion and 
Zirak Khan also joined him in the operations. Tughan, however, 
escaped to the territory of Jasrath Khokar, and Zirak Khan occupied 
the iqta of Tughan. 

In 824/1421 Khizr Khan marched towards Mewat. Persons in the 
fortress of Bahadur Nahir were besieged; those outside submitted and 
joined Khizr Khan. Khizr Khan razed the fortress of Kotla to the 
ground and then headed towards Gwalior, invested the fort and 
ravaged the country. The chief of Gwalior paid tribute. He then 
marched to Etawah. Rai Sabir, the chief of Etawah, was dead; his 
son, however, offered fealty and paid the tribute (mol wa khidmati). 
On 13 January 1421, Tajul Mulk, the talented wazir of Khizr 
Khan, died. The Sultan appointed his eldest son, Malikus Sharq 
Malik Sikandar, as his wazir. Within a few' months of Tajul Miilk's 
death, Khizr Khan also followed him to the grave on 17 Jamadi I 
824/20 May 1421. 


ESTIMATE OF KHIZR KHAN 


Khizr Khan was a very capable and energetic ruler, who rose 
from a low position to the throne of Delhi by sheer dint of merit. 
The throtie of Delhi was, however, in the midst of hostile elements. 
The Punjab and the regions of Katehr and Mewat presented difficult 
administrative problems. The rebels were considerably helped by 
the geographical features of the area and any decisive action against 
them was not possible. However with the help of his maliks, like 
Tajul Mulk, Zirak Khan, Khairuddin and a few others, he struggled 
hard to maintain the control of Delhi over these areas. But one 
cannot help feeling that Khizr Khan was struggling in vain. The 
situation was so unstable that as soon as the forces of Delhi return¬ 
ed, the chiefs again adopted a rebellious attitude. However, he made 
a determined-effort to reunite under the sultanat the whole tract of 
the country from Multan in the west to Kanauj in the east, and from 
the foot of the Himalayas in the north to the borders of Malwa. His 
administration also was just and generous. ‘People', writes Ferishta, 
were happy and contented under his rule and so the young and the 
old, the slave and the free, condoled his death by wearing black 
garments.^ 7 


27 Tarikh-i Ferishta, I, 163. 


II. MUBARAK SHAH (1421-33) 


nomination by khizr khan 

Khizr Khan had assigned the command of the western areas to his 
son, Malik Mubarak, in 1415, but it was only three days before his 
death that he nominated him as his heir-apparent and made him sit 
on the royal throne. His nomination had the approval of all the 
important amirs and maliks. When Khizr Khan died, the people 
vowed allegiance to him afresh and he formally ascended the throne 
cn 19 Jamadi I 824/22 May 1421. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS IN THE 
NORTH-WESTERN REGION 

On ascending the throne Mubarak generally confirmed the amirs 
and maliks in their former iqtas and assignments, but he made some 
readjustment also. The districts of Hisar-Fimzah and Hansi were 
taken from Malik Rajab Nadir and assigned to Malikus Sharq Malik 
Buddh, a nephew of the Sultan. 1 Rajab was given an iqta in the shiq 
of Dipalpur. This adjustment was rendered necessary by the pres¬ 
sure of circumstances. The general situation of law and order in the 
north-western region and also in the Punjab was far from satisfac¬ 
tory and a strong hand was needed to deal with the recalcitrant 
elements. 

REBELLION OF JASRATH 

Soon after his accession Mubarak had to deal with the rebellions 
of Jasrath Khokar and Tughan Ra’is. 

Jasrath was the son 2 of Shaikha, a chief of the Khokar tribe, who 
lived near Sialkot. When Timur was marching through southern 
Punjab, Jasrath cavalierly opposed him between Tulamba and Dipal¬ 
pur, but soon repented of his foolhardy venture and escaped to 
Shaikha. After Timurs cyclonic invasion had paralysed the rickety 
political structure of northern India, Jasrath expanded his activities 
and occupied Lahore. His power was immensely increased when, in 
Jamadi I 823/May-June 1420, he participated in a civil war in 
Kashmir and his candidate, Sultan Zainul Abidin, emerged success¬ 
ful. He then began to think of occupying the throne of Delhi. Khizr 

J Mubarak Shahi, 193; Tabor] at ~i Akhctri> I, 271. 

2 Muntakhabut Tawarikh , I, 289; Yezdi, Zufar Narw, II, 169. Ferishta (I, 163), 
however, calls him Shaildha's brother. 
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s d&ath provided the long-awaited opportunity to Jasrath. 
help from Sultan Zainul Abidin, he rushed from Sialkot and, 
crossing the Ravi, the Beas and the Sutlej, appeared before Rai 
Kamaluddin Main at Talaundi^ and ravaged the whole territory 
from Ludhiana to Rupar. A few days later he recrossed the Sutlej and 
marched towards Jalandhar and invested Zirak Khan. Though he 
was resisted and opposed wherever possible, but in keeping with the 
traditions of the Saiyyid rulers, no attempt was made to reduce 
Jasrath to a position of complete obedience. Instead, an agreement 
was arrived at and it was decided that-—(1) the Jalandhar fort would 
be vacated and left under the care of Tughan, (2) Zirak Khan would 
take a son of Tughan to Delhi, and (3) Jasrath would send tribute 
(khidmati) to Delhi and would himself return home. 

When the terms of the agreement had been finally agreed upon, 
Zirak Khan emerged from the fort of Jalandhar and encamped on 
the bank of Pisi, at a distance of about three karohs from the array 
of Jasrath. Jasrath went back upon his plighted word, and when 
Zirak Khan came out of the fort on 4 June 1421, he imprisoned him 
and took him to Ludhiana. He then marched towards Sirhind on 
.22 June 1421 and besieged Malik Sultan Shah Lodi, the amir of 
Sirhind. But Jasrath, despite all his efforts, could not capture the 
fort. When Mubarak came to know of these developments, he 
marched towards Sirhind in spite of the heavy rains. Avoiding, an 
engagement with the Sultan of Delhi, Jasrath fell back on Ludhiana 
and released Zirak Khan.4 Zirak immediately joined Mubarak at 
Samana. 


The Sultan now advanced towards Ludhiana, but Jasrath had 
already forded the Sataldar (Sutlej) and had safely reached the 
other side of the river. To make it impossible for the Sultan to cross 
the river, he secured all the boats. On 9 October (Shawwal 11) 
Mubarak ordered some amirs—Malik Sikandar Tuhfa, Zirak Khan, 
Mahmud Hasan, Malik Kalu and others—to cross the river higher up 
at Rupar. Keeping himself by the river bank, Jasrath made a parallel 
move. But when news that the imperial forces had crossed the river 
reached him, he did not risk an encounter and took to his heels. 
Mubarak’s forces pursued the enemy. But Jasrath beat a hasty 
retreat towards Jalandhar and crossed the Beas. When Mubarak’s 
army reached near the Beas, Jasrath ran towards the Ravi. Mubarak 
crossed the Beas at the base of the hills and reached the Ravi near 


3 Talaundi lies 20 miles S.W. of Ludhiana. 

4 Mubarak Shahi, 196. According to Ferishta (I, 164) Zirak had himself managed 
to escape from the custody of Jasrath. 
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Bhowa. Jasrath crossed the Janhao 5 6 and entered Tilhar.6 With the 
help of Rai Bhim 7 of Jammu, who acted as their guide, the forces of 
Delhi dashed further. The Sultan went across the Janhao and 
demolished Jasrath's stronghold, Tilhar. Jasrath had been hunted 
from place to place and one of his strongholds had been dismantled, 
but he was far from being crushed. However, this campaign against 
Jasrath had an apparently successful end, and Mubarak returned to 
Lahore in Muharram 825 (December 1421-January 1422). 

ATTEMPTS TO REHABILITATE AND 
GARRISON LAHORE 

On his return from the campaign against Jasrath, Mubarak Shah 
turned his attention to the restoration of the city of Lahore; it pre¬ 
sented a deserted look at this time because after the holocaust of 
the Timurids, it had remained almost neglected. At the instance of 
Mubarak, the houses were reconstructed and repaired and the peo¬ 
ple were rehabilitated. It took nearly a month to repair the fort and 
tire gates. The iqta of Lahore was then assigned to Malikus Sharq 
Mahmud Hasan, and, in view of the strategic importance of the 
place and the recurring insurrections of the Khokars and the Turk- 
bachas, a contingent of two thousand horse was also stationed there. 
But Lahore was not destined to enjoy peace for long. 

CONFLICT WITH JASRATH 

In April-May 1422, Jasrath crossed the Janhao and the Ravi, 
appeared near Lahore with a large number of footmen and mounted 
soldiers, and encamped near the tomb of Shaikh Husain Zanjani. 8 
The Malikus Sharq challenged him and the two forces met on 
2 June. Jasrath was defeated in battle and was driven" out of his 
mud fortifications, but he reappeared the next day. This time the 
struggle, which took place outside the fort, lasted for a month and 
live days, and Jasrath could not be decisively beaten. He went 

5 Mubarak Shahi, 19T. Chinhah is meant. 

6 Ranking (Muntakhabut Tatcarikh, I, 384) identifies it with the village Talwara 
on the right bank of the Chenab, just opposite to the town of Riasi. It lies in the 
hills about 50 miles north of Sialkot, See also K. S. Lai, Twilight of the Sultanat, 
321-22. 

7 Yahya Srrhindi (p. 197) gives the name as Bhilam and calls him muqaddam of 
Jammu. Nizamuddin (Talxiqat-i Akbari I, 272) gives the correct name, Bhim, and 
refers to him as the Raja of Jammu. 

8 One of the most venerated saints of Lahore. Shaikh Ali Hajvviri (author of 
Kashful Mahjub) and Shaikh Zanjani were disciples of the same }rir and came to 
Lahore during the later Ghaznavid period. See Fawaidul Fuad, (Lahore ed. 1966), 57. 
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towards Kalanaur 9 where Rai Bhim, who had come to support the 
royal forces, checked and opposed him. But the encounter remained 
indecisive. Jasrath then turned to the banks of the Beas in order to 
recruit a new army from the Khokars. But while Jasrath was trying 
to muster his forces and strike again at Lahore, reinforcements 
arrived from Delhi under Sikandar Tuhfa. Jasrath was quick to 
appreciate the strength of the combined forces of Mahmud and 
Sikandar and fled to the hills of Tilhar. 10 But the forces of Delhi 
did not give up pursuit. 

Malik Rajab (amir of Dipalpur), Malik Sultan Shah Lodi (amir of 
Sirhind) and Rai Firuz Miyan joined Sikandar Tuhfa in his 
operations against Jasrath, who had now become a serious problem 
for tbe Saiyyid authority in the Punjab. When this army reached the 
frontiers of Jammu, Rai Bhim also joined it. This army of several 
amirs of the Punjab then turned to Lahore. Mubarak sent a farmau 
to Malik Mahmud Hasan to go to Jalandhar to reinforce and recoup 
himself and then return to deal with Jasrath. The office of the wazii 
was assigned to Malikus Sharq Sarwarul Mtilk, and the office of 
shahna to one of his sons. 

CAMPAIGNS AGAINST KATE H K AND KAMPIL 

In December-January 1422-23 (Muharram 826), Mubarak turned 
towards Katehr, and exacted revenue and taxes (mal tea mahsul 
from there. Mahabat Khan, amir of Badauti, who had become 
panicky during the time of Khizr Khan, came and offered homage to 
him. The Sultan then marched towards the territory of the Rathors 
and punished rebels and miscreants. He stayed on the bank of the 
Ganges for a few days. Mubariz, Zirak Khan and Kamal Khan were 
left at KainpiRl in order to deal with the Rathors. 

The chief of Etavvah, son of Rai Sabir, who had once moved 
about with Mubarak in liis suite, fled away in alarm when he heard 
of these operations. Malik Khairuddin Khani was sent to pursue 
him with a large army, but failed to overtake him. Khairuddin, 
however, laid waste the territory of the Rai and descended upon 
Etawah where the rebel chief had shut himself up. Mubarak also 
hastened to reach Etavvah. The Rai was forced to submit and 
promised to pay the revenue (mal tea khidmaii) as usual. In April 
1423, Sultan Mubarak returned to Delhi. The office of ariz-i mamatih 

9 Kalanaur is 17 miles west of Gurdaspur town. 

10 Mubarak Shahi „ 199. 

11 In Farrukhabad district, 
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was taken from Malik Khairuddin Khani and entrusted to Malikus 
Sliarq Mahmud Hasan. 12 

BATTLE AGAINST JASBATH 

Almost at the same time when Mubarak was settling the affairs 
of Etawah, a battle was fought between Jasrath Khokar and Rai 
Bhitn. The Rai was defeated and slain in the conflict and Jasrath got 
hold of an enormous booty, horses and equipment. Emboldened bv 
this success, he increased the area of his activities in the Punjab, 
entered into an alliance with the Mughal princes of Kabul and sack¬ 
ed Dipalpur and Lahore. Malik Sikandar prepared to chase him, 
but he quickly returned, avoiding anv encounter. At this time news 
arrived that Shaikh Aid 3 was marching from Kabul in order to 
pillage the iqtas of Bhakkar and Siwistan. The situation in the 
Punjab and Sind demanded immediate action, and Sultan Mubarak 
placed the districts of Multan and Siwistan under the charge of 
Malikus Sharq Malik Mahmud Hasan, whom only a few months 
earlier he had appointed ariz-i mamalik in place of Malik Khairuddin 
Khani. 

MAI. I K M A H M V D H A S A N IN MULTAN 

Malik Mahmud Hasan reached Multan with a large army and 
restored the confidence and morale of the people, who had suffered 
a lot during those days. His keen interest in the welfare of the people 
endeared him to all and sundry, while his lavish rewards, pensions 
and allowances’ won over the leaders to the side of Mubarak Shall. 
He repaired the fortress of Multan and strengthened its defences. A 
large army was also recruited to meet any threat of invasion. Thus 
he established peace and order in that area and created conditions 
in which the people could flourish and prosper.il The situation in 
the north-western frontier eased for the time being. 

C> 

A I, P K H A N ’ S A T TACK O N G W ALIO R 

While the affairs of the Punjab were absorbing the attention of 
the Sultan of Delhi, Alp Khan, ruler of Dhar, attacked Gwalior. The 
Sultan immediately marched to deal with him. He exacted tribute 
(nmblighi trial tea khidnwti) from the chief of Bayana on the way 
and then proceeded to meet Alp Khan. Alp Khan had secured the 
usual fords of the Chambal, but Mubarak managed to cross the river 

12 Ibid., 201. 

13 Shaikh Ali was the noth of Kabul, first under Suvurgatmish Mirza, son of 
Shahrukh, and later under Suyurgatmish's son, Mas'ud Mirza Kabuli. 

14 Ibid., 202. 
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suddenly at an unguarded place. Malik Mahmud Hasan and Nusrat 
Khan also joined the Sultan. They plundered the baggage of Alp 
Khan. Some soldiers of Alp’s army were caught and brought in let¬ 
ters before the Sultan, but he set them free. Next day Alp Khan 
made overtures for peace and the Sultan agreed as he thought that 
Alp Khan had been thoroughly broken and could not rise again. Alp 
was to quit Gwalior forthwith and had to pay tribute ( khidmati) to 
the Sultan of Delhi. The Sultan stayed for some time on the banks 
of the Chambal to set affairs in order. He extracted revenues (ma 
toa mahsiil) from that area and returned to Delhi in Rajah b'Ji / 
May 1424. 

In Muharram 828/November-December 1424, Mubarak went to 
Katehr. When he reached the bank of the Ganges, Rai Har Singh 
joined him and was honoured on that account, but as he had not 
paid his tribute for three years, he was detained lor a time, probably 
till he had cleared the outstanding dues. The Sultan crossed the 
Ganges and punished rebels and miscreants. He then proceeded to 
the foot of the Kuinaon hills and remained there for some time, but 
as it was too cold there, he turned homewards along the banks of the 
Rahib. He then crossed the Ganges near Kampil and proceeded 
towards Kanauj. But on account of a severe famine he did not push 
ahead. 


REVOLT IN ME WAT 

The Mewatis having risen in rebellion, the Sultan marched against 
them and carried fire and sword through their country. The Mewatis 
devastated their own land and took refuge in Jahrah, 13 which was an 
invulnerable retreat. The imperial forces fell short of provisions and 
retired to the capital without achieving anything. 

A year later, in 1425, the Sultan again proceeded to Mevvat, 
because the area was far from being settled. The Mewati chiefs— 
jallu and Qadclu, grandsons of Bahadur Nahir—having destroyed 
their places sought refuge in the hills of Indur.16 After a siege of 
several days during which the forces of Mubarak pressed hard, the 
Mewati chiefs made off to the hills of Alwar. Mubarak razed to the 
ground the fort of Indur and proceeded to Alwar in pursuit of the 
rebel chiefs. Jallu and Qaddu shut themselves up in the Alwar fort. 
The imperial forces, however, pressed hard upon them and the 

15 lbid., 204. In all probability the place meant is Tijara. See also Hodivala, 405. 

16 Accordin'* to Elliot, Indur lies on the western brow of the Mewat hills be¬ 
tween Nuh and Kotla, 8 miles south of Nuh. (Elliot, Races, II, 88, 100). Its fort, which 
stood on the top of a hill, was a stronghold of the Mewatis. See also Powlett, Gazetteer 
of Alwar, 184-35. 
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Mewati chiefs were forced to surrender. But Qaddu again showed 
signs of rebellion by trying to escape to his hill-retreats; he was, 
consequently, thrown into prison and Mewat was ravaged. The scar¬ 
city of supplies, however, obliged the Sultan to return to the capital. 

BAYANA AND GWALIOR 

In the closing months of 1426 (Muharram 830) Mubarak Shah 
proceeded towards Bayana. Muhammad Khan (son of Auhadi Khan), 
the amir of Bayana, shut himself up in his fort built on the top of a 
hill. For sixteen days he stood a siege, but on 31 January 1427 (2 Rabi 
II 830) the Sultan ascended the hill by a pathway situated in its 
rear. 1 ? When Muhammad Khan came to know of this, he got nervous, 
begged for mercy and submitted. The cash, valuables, arms, horses 
and equipment, which he had stored in the fort, were all surrendered 
as ndl baha. is The family of Muhammad Khan was taken out of the 
fort and sent to Delhi to be lodged in the hishak of Jahan Panah. The 
shiq of Bayana was entrusted to Malik Muqbil, a slave of the Sultan. 
Malik Khairuddin Tuhfa was appointed as the Sultan’s deputy and 
the pargana of Sikri 19 was entrusted to his care. 

Mubarak then proceeded towards Gwalior. The rais of Gwalior, 
Thankir and Chandwar submitted and paid the revenue and the tri¬ 
bute (mal iva mahsul tea khidmati ) according to the old law ( qanun-i 
qadirn). The Sultan returned to Delhi in March 1427 and made certain 
readjustments in the administration of the frontier iqtas. Malikus 
Sharq Mahmud Hasan was assigned the iqta of Hisar-Firuzah and 
Malikus Sharq Rajab Nadira was given charge of the iqta of Multan. 

Shortly afterwards Muhammad Khan escaped from Delhi and 
went to Mewat. His family and dependants, who were living at 
different places, joined him. While in Mewat he came to know about 
the departure of Malik Muqbil, along with his contingent, from 
Bayana to Mahr Mahawan. Malik Khairuddin Tuhfa was in charge of 
the fort; otherwise the region of Bayana was without any effective 
protection. Muhammad Khan took advantage of the situation and 
rushed to Bayana, where he was joined by his former supporters. 
Within a few days he occupied the fort. 20 

Mubarak Shah took back Bayana from Malik Muqbil and entrusted 

17 According to Ferishta (I, 165) some deserters had indicated this secret passage 
to the Sultan. 

18 War-cost, literally a tribute which a king exacted from the ruler of a place 
in passing by, being the price of the shoes of the horse on which he was riding at 
the time, 

19 18 miles west of Agra. 

20 Mubarak Shahi , 206. 
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it to Malik Mubariz with instructions to deal with Muhammad Khan 
effectively. As soon as Muhammad Khan heard about the arrival of 
the imperialists, he shut himself in the fort and Malik Mubariz 
took possession of the entire territory of Bayana. Entrusting the 
defence of the place to some of his followers, Muhammad Khan ran 
away to join Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi. 21 Sultan Mubarak had planned 
to visit Bayana and set its affairs in order, when he heard about the 
movements of Ibrahim Sharqi and changed his mind. 

CONFLICT WITH IBRAHIM SHARQI 

Qadir Khan, amir of Kalpi, reported to Delhi the details of the 
movements of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi, who had laid waste Bhungaon 22 
and was proceeding towards Badaun. Mubarak Shah forded the Jumna 
at Nuh-Patal, sacked Chartoli and proceeded towards the qasba of 
Atrauli. 23 Meanwhile Mulditas Khan, brother of Ibrahim Sharqi, 
reached the skirts (hudud) of Etawah with a big force. Mubarak at 
once detached a contingent of 10,000 from his army and despatched 
it against Mukhtas Khan under the leadership of Malikus Sharq 
Mahmud Hasan. Mulditas Khan came to know of this, arid before the 
Delhi forces could reach him, he rejoined the camp of Ibrahim. 
Mahmud made many efforts to attack the Sharqi camp at night, but 
did not succeed on account of the alertness of the enemy. Ibrahim 
Sharqi then advanced to Burhanabad in Etawah district. Mubarak 
pitched his camp in the qasba of Bain Kota, a short distance from 
the enemy camp. Ibrahim, however, decided to retire to Rapri 24 from 
where he proceeded towards Bayana and encamped at the bank of 
the Kanbhir. Mubarak Shah followed him, and crossing the Jumna 
at Chandwar, halted at a short distance from the enemy camp. After 
twenty-two days of minor skirmishes the two armies came into conflict 
on 24 March 1428 (7 Jamadi II 831). On 3 April Sultan Ibrahim 
Sharqi forded the river at Gudrang, and returned to his territory. 
Mubarak followed him up to Gudrang, but gave up further pursuit. 

Having satisfied himself that the Sharqi menace had disappeared, 
at least for the time being, Mubarak proceeded towards Hathiyakant, 
and after realizing tribute and taxes (mol tva mahsul wa klxidmati) 
from the Rai of Gwalior and other rais, he marched on to Bayana. 
Muhammad Khan Auhadi, who had sided with the Sharqi Sultan, 

21 Ibid., 206. 

22 9Ji miles east of Mainpuri. Mubarak Sluthi has Bhukanur (p, 207), Muniakhalntl 
Tawarikh has Bhunaknun. 

23 It lies 16 miles N.E. of Aligarh. In Akbar's time it was a tmhal in sarkar Koil 
(Am, II, 186; Imp. Gaz., I, 180). 

24 In Shikohabad tahsil of Mainpuri district. 
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shut himself up in his fortress situated on a hill-top. 25 Mubarak 
besieged the fortress for a week and created such a situation that 
Muhammad Khan had to seek his mercy. Sultan Mubarak agreed to 
forgive him and withdrew his forces from the siege of the fortress. 
Muhammad Khan Auhadi came out of the fortress and went to 
Mewat. The Sultan stayed on at Bavana for a few days and made 
arrangements for its defence. Malikus Sharq Malik Mahmud Hasan 
was appointed governor of Bayana and its adjoining territories. 
Mubarak returned to Delhi on 30 May 1428 (15 Sha'ban 831). 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE MEW AXIS 

In July-August 1428, Sultan Mubarak decided to take firm action 
against the Mewatis, who had sided with the Sharqi ruler and. were 
persisting in their hostile attitude. He executed Malik Qaddu Mewati 
on the charge of having exchanged presents and envoys with the 
Sharqi ruler! Malik Sarwarul Mulk was ordered to lay waste their 
strongholds. This terrified the other chiefs of the area. Jalal Khan, 
brother of Malik Qaddu, and other chiefs, viz. Ahmad Khan, Malik 
Fakhruddin, Malik Ali and their kinsmen, shut themselves up in the 
Indur fort. When Sarwarul Mulk pressed hard, the besieged offered 
to pay tribute. Sarwarul Mulk then returned to the capital. 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE KHOKAKS 

In August-September 1428 (Ziqad 831), Jasrath Khokar besieged 
Kalanaur. Malik Sikandar Tuhfa, amir of Lahore, marched towards 
Kalanaur to relieve the besieged. Jasrath gave up the siege and 
moved forward to meet Malik Sikandar Tuhfa. In the conflict that 
ensued, Malik Sikandar was defeated and fell back on Lahore. Jasrath 
sacked Jalandhar but failed to retain it and retired to Kalanaur. The 
news of this setback alarmed Sultan Mubarak. He issued immediate 
order to Majlis-i A’ali Zirak Khan, amir of Samana, and Islam Khan, 
amir of Sirhind, to proceed to the help of Malik Sikandar. In the 
meantime Malik Sikandar had left Lahore for Kalanaur. fie challenged 
Jasrath near Kangra and defeated his army. All the booty that 
Jasrath had obtained from Jalandhar, was scattered, and he 
hastily retreated towards. Tilhar. Malik Sikandar returned victorious 
to Lahore. But Jasrath was far from being annihilated. He vas as 
potential and serious a danger for Mubarak as ever before. 

MEWATIS AGAIN 

The activities of the recalcitrant Mewatis again attracted the 
attention of Sultan Mubarak. He pitched his tent near the Hauz-i 

25 Mubarak Shahi, 209 
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s, where amirs and maliks from different parts joined him. From 
there he proceeded to the kushak of Mahendwari and established his 
headquarters there. Jalal Khan Mewati and others realized the gravity 
of the situation and paid the revenue, presents and tribute (vial uxi 
rnahsul wa khidmati ) due from them. In July-August 1429 (Shawwal 
832) the Sultan returned to Delhi, and during that year he did not go 
on any other campaign. During this time news arrived that Malik 
Rajab Nadira, amir of Multan, had expired. The Sultan assigned the 
iqta of Multan to Malikus Sharq Malik Mahmud Hasan and conferred 
upon him the title of Imadul Mulk.26 


THE GWALIOR CAMPAIGN 

In 1429-80 Sultan Mubarak proceeded to Gwalior, chastized the 
rebels there, and then pushed ahead towards Ilathivakant. 2 " The Rai 
of Hathiyakant was defeated and fled to Jalbahar at the foot of the 
hills. The Sultan followed him and punished the people of Jalbahar for 
supporting the rebels. He then proceeded to Rapri. The iqta of Rapri 
was taken from the son of Hasan Khan and was made- over to the 
son of Malik Hamza. The Sultan returned to the capital in March- 
April 1430 (Rajab 833). During the return journey Saiyyid Salim 
fell ill and expired. 


REVOLT OF THE SONS OF SAIYYID SALIM 

In June-July 1430 (Shawwal 883), the Sultan had to deal with a 
revolt in which the sons of an old servant of the state—Saiyvid Salim 
—were involved. Saiyyid Salirn, who died in March 1430, had held 
iqtas in the Doab and Sirhind under Khizr Khan, and was assigned 
the khitta of Sarsuti 28 and the iqta of Amroha bv Sultan Mubarak. 
The Saiyyid was an extremely avaricious man and had hoarded enor¬ 
mous quantities of cash, corn and other commodities in the fort of 
Tabarhinda. 29 On his death, Mubarak distributed his iqtas and 
parganas among his sons. The eldest son got the title of Saiyvid Khan 
and the youngest was given the title of Shujaul Mulk. But the ambi¬ 
tions of the descendants of Saiyyid Salim remained unsatisfied. In 
June 1430 (Shawwal 833), Paulad Turk-bacha (a slave of Saiyyid 
Salim) rebelled at Tabarhinda. Mubarak imprisoned the sons of the 
late Saiyyid and sent Malik Yusuf Sarwar and Rai Hinu Bhatti 20 to 
allure Paulad to their side and get hold of the Saiyyid’s wealth. 


26 Ibid., 213-14. 

27 According to Abut Fazl, the chief town of Bhadawar, a district S.E. of Agra. 

28 Sirsa, a district in Hisar division, between the rivers Sutlej and Ghaghar. 

29 Mubarak Shahi, 214. 

80 Ibid., 215. 




REVOLT OF THE SONS OF SAIYYID SALIM 

Paulad, however, played a treacherous game, and lulling the Delhi 
officers into a false sense of security, made an unexpected attack. 1 he 
imperial army was defeated; all its baggage and cash were looted by 
Paulad and it ignominiouslv retired to Sarsuti. 

The news of this defeat upset Mubarak and he decided to march 
against Paulad in person. He started for Tabarhinda and by quick 
marches reached the region of Sarsuti. Paulad shut himself up in 
the fort of Tabarhinda. He had abundant resources at his disposal and 
could stand a long siege. Zirak Khan, Malik Kalu, Islam Khan and 
Kamal Khan besieged the fort of Tabarhinda. Malikus Sharq Imadul 
Mulk Mahmud Hasan, the amir of Multan, was summoned from 
Multan to help and advise on tire question of dealing with Paulad. 
In the meantime Paulad made an overture, saying that lie had fait i 
in Imadul Mulk and that if the latter accompanied him, he would 
submit to the Sultan. Thereupon Mubarak Shah sent Imadul Mulk to 
the Tabarhinda fort. 

Paulad came out of his shelter and met Imadul Mulk and Malik 
Kalu in front of the gate. It was agreed that on the following day 
Paulad would come out of the fort and pay his respects to the Sultan. 
But some people of his army told Paulad that there was danger for 
him in this arrangement. Consequently he made up his mind to hold 
out. The Sultan could not stay long as affairs in other parts of the 
kingdom needed his attention. He sent back Imadul Mulk to Multan 
and returned to Delhi. He, however, left specific orders for Khan-i 
Azam Islam Khan, Kamal Khan and Rai Firuz Miyan to continue the 
investment of Tabarhinda and bring Paulad to book. Malikus Sharq 
Imadul Mulk* again came to Tabarhinda and made such detailed 
arrangements for the siege that not a soul could come out. After 
making these arrangements, he returned to Multan. Paulad persisted 
in his resistance for six months, and even secured the assistance of 
Shaikh Ali of Kabul by offering him cash and presents. 

INCURSION OF SHAIKH ALI OF KABUL 

Shaikh Ali reached India in February-March 1431 (Jamadi II 834) 
and the Khokars joined hands with him. Amir Muzaffar, a nephew of 
Shaikh Ali, and Khajeka, a nephew of Jasrath Khokar, collected a 
large force from Seor and Salwant^ in order to strengthen the aimv 
of Shaikh Ali. When he reached Tabarhinda, Islam Khan, Kamal 
Khan and other amirs raised the siege and retired to their own 
territories. Paulad came out of the fort and paid 2 lakhs of tankas to 
Shaikh Ali. Shaikh Ali left Tabarhinda, but carried away with him 


31 Ibid., 217. 
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the women and children of Paulad. He stayed in India for twenty 
days and during this period he plundered and devastated the territory 
of Rai Firuz and the iqta of Jalandhar, besides other towns and 
villages. Imadul Mulk proceeded to Tulamba and desired to challenge 
Shaikh Ali, but instructions were received from Mubarak advising 
him to return to Multan and avoid an encounter with Shaikh Ali. 
Emboldened by this lukewarm policy of Mubarak, Shaikh Ali pro¬ 
ceeded to Multan and reached there on 7 May 1431 (24 Sha'ban 
834). 

Imadul Mulk sent Malik Sultan Shah Lodi to act as a piquet. In 
an encounter that took place on 15 May 1431, Lodi was killed, and 
Shaikh Ali occupied Khusrauabad and reached near the Namazgah 
of Multan. But Imadul Mulk rose equal to the occasion and inflicted 
a severe defeat on Shaikh Ali. 

Mubarak realized the gravity of the situation and sent reinforce¬ 
ments to Imadul Mulk. Khan-i Azam Fath Khan, Zirak Khan, Malik 
Kalu, Islam Khan, Malik Yusuf Sarwar, Khan-i Azam Kamal 
Khan, Rai Henu Zulji Bhatti32 joined Imadul Mulk in his defence 
arrangements. They attacked the army of Shaikh Ali, who found 
himself in a very difficult situation. Imadul Mulk’s soldiers killed and 
plundered many of his men, while some of them were drowned in the 
Jhelurn. Shaikh Ali and Amir Muzaffar, however, managed to swim 
across the river and reached the qasba of Seor. Enormous booty in 
the form of horses, equipment, etc. fell into the hands of the forces 
of Delhi. Describing the result .of the encounter, Yahya Sirhindi 
remarks: ‘Such a dire calamity never befell any (invading) army on 
any previous occasion, or in any other reign. Those who ran to the 
river were drowned, and those who fought were killed; so neither 
fight nor flight proved of any avail/ 33 Imadul Mulk Malik Mahmud 
Hasan and other maliks pursued Shaikh Ali up to Seor, but he eluded 
their grasp and escaped to Kabul. Amir Muzaffar relied upon bis 
resources and shut himself up in the fort of Seor. In the meantime 
orders were received from Mubarak Shah directing the forces to raise 
the siege of Seor. 

Soon after Shaikh Ali’s departure from India, Sultan Mubarak 
decided upon reorganizing the administration of Multan. So he took 
over the iqta of Multan from Imadul Mulk Mahmud Hasan and 
assigned it to Malik Khairuddin Khani. This transfer was, in the 
opinion of Yahya Sirhindi, imprudent and ill-advised as it led to 
rebellion in Multan. 3 ^ 

32 Ibid., 220. 

33 Ibid., 221-22. 

34 Ibid., 223. 
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REVOLT OF JASRATH 

In November-December 1431 (Rabi I 835) while Malik Sikandar 
Tuhfa was proceeding towards Jalandhar, Jasrath Khokar unexpeclcd- 
ly appeared before him with a large army. Sikandar fought against 
him with the small force he had and was defeated. Jasrath imprisoned 
him and marched towards Lahore and besieged the Lahore fort, 
Saiyyid Najmudclin, a lieutenant of Sikandar, and Malik Khushkhabar, 
his slave, put up a stout resistance and held the fort. In the meantime 
Shaikh Ali reappeared and began ravaging tire environs of Multan. 
He perpetrated great atrocities on the inhabitants and levelled the 
fortress of Tulamba with the ground. Referring to the atrocities com¬ 
mitted on the people of lulanrba by Shaikh Ali, VahyA Sirlrindi 
observes : ‘Though many of the inhabitants of the ' qasba belonged 
either to the families of ulama, qazis or Saiyyids, that accursed, heart¬ 
less wretch did not show any consideration for the Musalmans and 
did not even fear Divine wrath. Young women and children were 
taken from their families and dragged to his house; of the males, 
some were put to the sword, others were let off.’ 35 

While the storm created by Jasrath and Shaikh Ali had not sub¬ 
sided, Paulad Turk-bacha marched out of Tabarhinda and started 
devastating the territory of Rai Firuz. Rai Firuz was killed while 
defending his place and Paulad took his head to Tabarhinda. When 
news of these reverses reached Sultan Mubarak, he started for Lahore 
and Multan in |anuary-February 1432 (Jamadi I 83o), and sent Malik 
Sarwarul Mull; 35 as an advance-guard to put down the rebellion. On 
hearing of the arrival of the imperial forces at Samana, Jasrath raised 
the siege of the Lahore fort and retreated to his hill-fort of 1 ilhar, 
carrying Malik Sikandar with him. Shaikh Ali also decided to avoid 
an encounter with the forces of Delhi and retired to Baitutw 

It had become the practice of Sultan Mubarak to change the 
iqtadars of Multan and Lahore after every serious insurrection. He 
deprived Malikus Sharq Shamsul Mulk of the iqta of Lahore and 
assigned it to Khan-i Azam Nusrat Khan Gurgandaz. Sarwarul MuIk 
brought the family of Shamsul Mulk out of the fort of Lahore and 
sent it to the capital. The fort of Lahore and the iqta of Jalandhar 
came under Nusrat Khan. 

In July-August 1432 (Zil Hij 835) Jasrath marched towards Lahore 
at the head of a huge army. Nusrat Khan challenged and defeated 

35 Ibid., 224. 

36 Ibid., 225. , ,, 

$7 Ibid., 225. Professor Hodivala suggests that the place meant is, perhaps, Marcot 

or Marwat, now a tahsil in Bannu district in Western Pakistan (409). 
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him. During this time the Sultan remained encamped at Panipat, 
ready to march to any disturbed area. 

In May 1432 (Ramazan 835) the Sultan sent Malikus Sharq Imadul 
Mulk to Bayana and Gwalior in order to chastize the rebels. 

In August-September 1432 (Muharram 836) the Sultan started for 
Samana in order to punish the contumacious people of that region. 
He, however, encamped at Panipat and sent Sarwarul Mulk against 
Tabarhinda, which was ably defended by Paulad Turk-bacha. 
Sarwarul Mulk placed Zirak Khan, Islam Khan and Malik Raja in 
command and then proceeded to Panipat in order to see the Sultan. 
The campaign did not make any progress. The Sultan gave up his 
idea of proceeding in that direction and for the time being was 
satisfied with making some changes in assignments. The iqtas of 
Lahore and Jalandhar were withdrawn from the control of Nusrat 
Khan and assigned to Malik Uahdad Kaka Lodi. When Ilahdad 
reached Jalandhar, Jasrath crossed the Beas and reached Bajwara. In 
the , battle that followed, Malik Ilahdad was defeated and retired to 
Kothi at the foot of the hills. 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST ME WAT 

In October-November 1432 (Rabi I 836) the Sultan proceeded 
towards the hills of Mewat, and reached Ta’oru. 38 Jalal Khan Mewati 
shut himself up in the almost impregnable fort of Indur. The 
Sultan thought of investing the fort but Jalal Khan set fire to it and 
set out for Kotla. The enormous quantities of corn and equipment 
which Jalal had accumulated fell into the hands of the Sultan. 
Mubarak, however, proceeded to Tijarah and devastated the area of 
Mewat. Jalal Khan decided to submit and paid tribute and taxes 
(mal wa mahsul)£ Q At Tijarah Imadul Mulk also joined him and 
brought a strong force from Bavaria. The Sultan then sent an expedi¬ 
tion against Gwalior and Etawah under Malik Kamalul Mulk.40 

SHAIKH A LI AGAIN 

Soon afterwards reports were received about Shaikh Ah’s invasion 
of Tabarhinda. Mubarak became apprehensive, for he feared that the 
amirs might abandon the siege as they had done before. So Imadul 
Mulk was despatched to help them. Shaikh AH marched rapidly from 
Seor and reached Lahore. Malik Yusuf Sarwar, Malik Ismail and 
Malik Raja, who were in charge of the defence of Lahore, shut them¬ 
selves up in the fort, but when the people of Lahore showed slackness 

38 Mubarak Shahi, 227 

39 Ibid., 227. 

40 Ibid., 227. 




in keeping watch at night, Malik Yusuf Sarvvar and Ismail left the 
city by night and fled. Shaikh Ali, who came to know of their escape, 
sent an army to chase them. Some soldiers were killed by the forces 
of Shaikh Ali. Malik Raja was taken prisoner. The next day all the 
Musalmans of the city’ were made prisoners. Shaikh Ali stayed in 
Lahore for some time and renovated the fort. Then leaving behind a 
guard of 2,000 soldiers, he marched towards Dipalpur. Malik Yusuf 
Sarwar was about to abandon the fort of Dipalpur when Malikus 
Sharq Imadul Mulk sent his brother, Malik Ahmad, with a large 
army to his assistance. As Shaikh Ali was afraid of Malikus Sharq, he 
did not stay at Dipalpur. 

In January-February 1433 (Jamadi II 836) Mubarak marched to 
Samana where he was joined by Malikus Sharq Kamakil Mulk. Then 
he proceeded by way of Sunam to the vicinity of Talaundi. 41 Imadul 
Mulk and Ilam Khan Lodi, who had been sent to Tabarhinda, joined 
the Sultan. Other amirs were'also directed to remain near the fort. The 
Sultan then started in pursuit of Shaikh Ali, who fled. Malikus Sharq 
was sent to chase him but Shaikh Ali abandoned his horses and 
equipment and escaped. A nephew of Shaikh Ali, Amir Muzalfar, 
defended the fort of Seor for a month, but at last started negotiations. 
In April-May 1433 (Shawwal 836) he gave his daughter in marriage 
to Mubarak’s adopted son, paid a large tribute and made his peace 
with the Sultan of Delhi. The Mughals, who had been besieged in 
Lahore, capitulated to Malikus Sharq Shamsul Mulk, who occupied 
the fort. 42 Shaikh Ali was not heard of afterwards. After the success¬ 
ful Seor campaign, the Sultan left his army, elephants and tents at 
Dipalpur and went to Multan to visit the tombs of eminent saints. 
Subsequently he made some administrative changes in order to 
strengthen the frontier defences, and returned to Delhi. 

CURTAILMENT OB’ THE AUTHORITY OF 
SARWARUL MULK AND ITS REACTIONS 

The Sultan withdrew the iqtas of Lahore and Jalandhar from 
Shamsul Mulk and entrusted them to Imadul Mulk. Bayana was 
taken from Imadul Mulk and given to Shamsul Mulk. 

Since Sarwarul Mulk could not look after every aspect of the 
functions connected with the wizarat, the duties of ishraf (auditing) 
were taken from him and assigned to Kamalul Mulk. But this arrange¬ 
ment led to bitterness and conflict. When the officers and superin¬ 
tendents of the various departments started consulting Kamal, it 

41 Ibid., 229. 

42 Ibid., 230. 
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excited feelings of revenge and retaliation in the heart of Sarwarul 
Mulk, who also had a previous grudge on account of the resumption 
of his iqta of Dipalpur. He started thinking in terms of a coup 
( inqilab-i mulk ),' 43 and created a circle of supporters, which comprised 
of ‘some treacherous infidels, such as the sons of Kanku and Kajo 
Khattri, whose families since the days of their ancestors had received 
patronage and protection from the royal house, and each of whom 
possessed plenty of attendants, territory and power; and some 
treacherous Muslims also, like Milan Sadr, the naib-i ctrz-i mamalik, 
Qazi Abdus Samad, the khas lmjib and others. ’44 All these elements 
were on the look out for an opportunity to carry through their designs. 

While Sarwarul Mulk was busy hatching conspiracies against him, 
the Sultan himself was busy in founding a new city. On 1 November 
1433 (17 Rabi I 837) he laid the foundations of Mubarakabad and 
made elaborate arrangements for the construction of buildings. In 
the same month news arrived of the reduction of the fort of Tabar- 
hinda and the death of Paulad, whose head was sent to the Sultan. 
Mubarak snatched some time from his constructional preoccupations 
and proceeded to Tabarhinda to settle its affairs. But he soon returned 
to Mubarakabad and again devoted himself to watching the rise of 
the new city. 

ASSASSINATION OF MUBARAK 


Probably the Sultan’s brief absence from the capital provided 
Sarwarul Mulk with an opportunity to complete his plans. On 
19 February 1434 (9 Rajab 837) when the Sultan was preparing to 
go for his Friday prayers, Miran Sadr, in league with Sarwarul Mulk, 
craftily removed the roval guard and brought armed horsemen on 
pretence of leave-taking. The Sultan was caught unawares. Sidhipal, 
grandson of Kajo, came forward and killed the Sultan with his sword 
and javelin.45 According to Yahya Sirhindi, Mubarak ruled for 
seventeen years, three months and sixteen days. 4 ® 

Mubarak Shah had to wield the sceptre under very trying cir¬ 
cumstances. Ills reign of seventeen years was a period of ceaseless 
military operations in Katehx, in Mewat and in the north-eastern 
region. He tried his best but failed to achieve anything solid and 
substantial. The pause is not difficult to discern. Under Firuz Shah’s 
system all services under the government had been declared perma¬ 
nent and hereditary. Firuz Shah could lay down the law, but its 


43 Ibid., 232. 

44 Ibid., 232. 

45 Ibid., 234-35. 

46 Ibid., 2-35. 
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implementation was in the hands of others. So, first, owing to the 
corruption of Bashir Sultani, the minister of war, and his subordinates, 
who misappropriated the salaries of the soldiers, the invincible army 
of Delhi disappeared, and the central government had no physical 
means left for keeping control over the rulers of the great provinces. 
These rulers had been made hereditary, but very naturally if they 
allowed the offices of their subordinates also to become hereditary, 
their influence, power and income would vanish. Alauddin Bahmani 
of the Deccan had to answer the question before Firuz Shah had set 
his evil example at Delhi. As has been shown in the chapter on the 
Bahmani kingdom, Alauddin Bahmani claimed and exercised all the 
powers which the traditions of Muslim kingship, including tire tradi¬ 
tions of Delhi, had given to the sultan; he had to execute two of his 
highest officers to publish the fact that he possessed these powers, but 
in the case of junior officers, transfers, dismissals and minor punish¬ 
ments were enough. 

The same problem had to be faced by the founders of the inde¬ 
pendent dynasties of Gujarat, Malwa, Jaunpur, Bengal, Khandesh and 
Maabar. When the rulers of these regions declared their independ¬ 
ence by striking their coins and putting their names in the Khutba, 
it meant, among other tilings, a notice to all holders of iqtas and 
offices within their sovereign control that their iqtas and offices were 
now held at the sultan's pleasure and not by hereditary right. As 
the chapters devoted to the provincial histories will show, these 
provincial kings took good care to establish their power over the 
administrative machine—including the power of dismissing and 
executing the holders of the iqtas, if necessary—before laying claim 
to kingship. The matter had to be arranged carefully and cautiously; 
both public opinion and the opinion among the mass of the iqtadars 
had to be won over, and it had to be proved that the only alternative 
to the provincial sultanat was complete anarchy. There was no rush 
to declarations of independence among the provincial governors. 

Nowhere was the position so bad as at Delhi. The governors of 
the great provinces apparently did not accept in its fullness the 
hereditary principle of Firuz Shah, for this would have made it 
impossible for them to carry on their government. But the Tughluq 
kings of Delhi had lost the power and dignity which the provincial 
governors still possessed. One of them had been beheaded and his 
severed head displayed in public; others had been driven away or 
else deprived of all power while still supposed to reign. Consequently, 
it was hardest to restore the royal prestige at Delhi. 

Like the founders of other dynasties, Kliizr Khan was reluctant 
to assume sovereignty; he was content with the curious title of 
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Rmjat-i Ala (Royal Standards) and we have to assume that he pre¬ 
tended to rule on behalf of Mirza Shall Rukli of Herat, the youngest 
son of Timur. Such a policy was not calculated to win over the 
loyalty of a plundered people, but Khizr Khan's appointment by 
Timur was the only claim he could put forward. When Mubarak 
Shah struck his coins and had his name recited in the Khutba, he 
was only following the precedent already set by the provincial 
sultans. But would the higher officers obey? That was the crux of 
the question. Khizr Khan, himself the product of an era of disinteg¬ 
ration in which loyalty to the Delhi sultanat had vanished owing to 
personal ambitions, had postponed the question. Mubarak Shah by 
transferring iqtas tried to prove that he was in full control of the 
administration. His attempt should have been—and it probably was 
—to create an aristocracy loyal to the king and the country. Perhaps 
his transfers were too rapid and made it impossible for an officer to 
show the good work he was capable of. Perhaps he was a bad judge 
of men and trusted the wrong people. Maybe, the wicked spirit of 
Mallu Iqbal Khan—the spirit ot ambition-cum-ingratitude—still 
haunted the politicians of Delhi. There was no principle to which 
Mubarak or his father could appeal and neither had any astounding 
achievement to his credit. Even the provincial sultans, with a definite 
principle on which to work, had done much better. Still to be 
just to the martyred Sultan—martyred by wicked people who owed 
so much to him—we have to remember that (as Ferishta says) he was 
‘a cultured prince’ and had many laudable qualities. 


III. SUCCESSORS OF MUBARAK SHAH 


MUHAMMAD SHAH ( 1434-43) 

After accomplishing the assassination of Mubarak Shah, Miran 
Sadr reported his achievement to Sarwarul Mulk, who rejoiced at it 
but tried to create the impression of non-involvement in the crime 
by supporting Muhammad Shah, who had been adopted as a son by 
the martyred Sultan. On 19 February 1434 (9 Rajab 837) Muhammad 
Shah (son of Farid Shah, son of Khizr Khan) 1 ascended the throne 
‘With the assent of the amirs, maliks, imams, Saiyyids, grandees, 
people, ulartia and the qazis/2 Sarwarul Mulk tendered fealty but 
displayed great arrogance and took possession of the treasury, the 
elephants and the armoury. He got the title of Khan-i Jahan from the 
new Sultan. Miran Sadr received the title of Mirinul Mulk. 

Kamalul Mulk was not prepared to allow the murder of Mubarak 
to go unavenged, but he found himself utterly helpless under the 
circumstances. Sarwarul Mulk, on his part, was anxious to get rid of 
all his quondam colleagues as well as officers associated with the 
late Sultan. On the day following the accession of Muhammad Shah, 
he called some of the high amirs and slaves ( bandagan ) of Mubarak 
Shah, who enjoyed the privilege of mahi-maratih (fish-banner) on 
the pretext of batat (allegiance); he killed some of them and put 
others in confinement. 

Malik Sura, the amir-i koh (amir of agriculture), was killed; Malik 
Karam Chand, Malik Muqbfl, Malik Futuh and Malik Bira were 
thrown into prison. Having got rid of these amirs, Sarwar sought to 
create a group of his own supporters by a redistribution of iqtas. 
Bayana, Amroha, Namaid, Kuhram and some parganas in the Doab 
were conferred upon Sidhipal, Sadharan and their relatives. Ranu, a 
slave of Sidhipal, was sent to bring the shiq of Bayana under his 
control. Sarwarul Mulk sought to bring the entire administration 
under his control, but his plans miscarried one after another. When 
Ranu reached Bayana and tried to occupy the fort, Yusuf Khan 
Auhadi challenged him and killed him in an encounter. His head 
was displayed at the gate of the fort and his family was taken into 
custody. This was the first bold expression of that anger and anguish, 

1 Mubarak Shahi, 2-30. 

Th«r author of the Tarikh-i Muhammadi, howeVftr, says that ho was the son of 
Budha, and grandson of Khfzr Khan (f.42fte). 

2 Mubarak Shahi , 236, 
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which was rankling in the heart of those sections of the nobility, 
who were loyal to the house of Mubarak and wanted the regicides 
to be brought to book. 

Sarwarul Mulk’s treacherous conduct and his arrogant attitude 
towards the maliks also created widespread disgust and discontent. 
Several amirs and maliks of Khizr Khan, like Malik Ilah Dad Kaka 
Lodi, maqta of Sambhal and Ahar, 3 Miyan Jiman, 4 maqta of Badaun 
and grandson of the late Khan-i Jahan, Amir Ali Gujarati and Amir 
Kik Turk-bacha organized opposition against him and rose in rebellion 
in their respective administrative jurisdictions. 

Sarwarul Mulk sent an army under Kamalul Mulk, whose fidelity 
he did not suspect at the time, together with Khan-i Azam Saiyyid 
Khan (son of Saiyyid Salim), Sarlharan Kanku and his own son, 
Malik Yusuf, to deal with the rebels. At first Malik Ilah Dad thought 
of avoiding a conflict by crossing the Ganges and going to some 
other place, but when he came to know of the determination of 
Kamalul Mulk to wreak revenge upon Sarwarul Mulk, he encamped 
in the qasba of Ahar. Sarwarul Mulk sent his slave, Malik Iloshiyar, 
under the pretence of assisting Kamalul Mulk. Soon after this Miyan 
Jiman also came with his forces from Badaun and joined Malik Ilah 
Dad at Ahar. Malik Yusuf, Iloshiyar and Sadharan now found them¬ 
selves placed in an extremely difficult situation and were afraid of 
Kamalul Mulk. Unable to prevent the junction of Malik Hair Dad 
and Malik Jiman, Sarwar’s army fell back on Delhi. When Kamal’s 
ra'nks swelled and the number of his supporters increased, he 
marched on Delhi on 12 May 1434 (2 Shawwal 837), and besieged it. 
Sarwarul Mulk made preparations for standing a siege and held out 
for three months, while minor skirmishes went on. 

According to the Mubarak Shahi, Muhammad Shah kept up a show 
of alliance with the besieged, but at heart he was deadly opposed to 
Sarwarul Mulk and was desirous of taking revenge for the murder of 
Mubarak Shah. Sarwarul Mulk and his group, in their turn, were 
apprehensive lest the Sultan should betray them. On 14 August 1434 
(8 Muharram 838) Sarwarul Mulk and the sons of Miran Sadr broke 
into the royal apartments with the intention of killing the Sultan. But 
the Sultan had been anticipating such a move and was fully prepared 
for it. Sarwarul Mulk’s coup failed and he was killed along with the 
sons of Miran Sadr in front of the darbar. The Sultan immediately 
sent a message to Kamalul Mulk, who entered the city with his 
followers through the Baghdad Gate. Sidhipal set fire to his house, 
burnt his family, and fought till he was killed. Sadharan Kanku and 

3 20 miles N.E. of Bulandshahr. 

4 Mubarak Shahi, 239, Tabacjat-i Akhari (I, 288) has Miyan Chanian. 
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the other Khattris were taken to the tomb of Mubarak and executed 
there. 5 Malik Hoshiyar and Mubarak, the kotwal, were taken into 
custody and decapitated. Malik Kamal and all other nobles expressed 
allegiance to Sultan Muhammad afresh. 

It was after this second oath of allegiance that the real enthrone¬ 
ment of Sultan Muhammad took place. Kamal was appointed wazir 
and the title of Kamal Khan was conferred on him. Malik Jiman 
became Ghaziul Mulk and got the iqtas of Amroha and Badaun. 
Malik Ilah Dad refused the title of Khan for himself but obtained 
the title of Darya Khan for his brother. Malik Khun Raj Mubarak 
Khani got the title of Iqbal Khan and the iqta of Hisar-Firuzah. The 
eldest son of Saiyyid Salim became Majlis-i A ala Saiyyid Khan, and 
a younger son got the title of Shujaul Mulk. Other nobles also receiv¬ 
ed titles and iqtas. Having set the administration in order, Sultan 
Muhammad proceeded to Multan, where the rise of Langas needed 
immediate attention. He posted Khan-i Khanan there and then 
returned to Delhi. 

In 1436 the Sultan marched towards Samana and sent an army 
against Jasrath Khokar. This army ravaged the country of the rebel 
but could not achieve any substantial results. 

Disturbing reports then began to pour in from different parts. In 
the north-west the Langas began to expand their power, in the 
eastern parts Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi occupied some parganas, while 
the Rai of Gwalior stopped paying tribute. Chaos now reigned 
supreme in the provinces and stern measures were required to check 
the rapid process of disintegration. 

Invasion of Mahmud Khalji of Malwa 

At a time when anarchical tendencies were getting out of control, 
some ulama and amirs thought fit to invite Mahmud Khalji of 
Malwa and he marched to Delhi and encamped near it in 1440. In 
his distress Muhammad Shah sent for Bahlul Lodi and his troops 
from Samana and sent his son, along with Bahlul, to fight the 
invader. The forces of Sultan Mahmud Khalji were also put under his 
sons—-Ghiyasuddin and Qadr Khan. The battle raged throughout 
the day. Next morning Muhammad Shah sent proposals of peace 
and they were accepted by the Malwa sultan. Now Mahmud Khalji 
of Malwa was a ruler of vaulting ambitions; he had come to Delhi 
because Delhi alone could be the centre of a future all-India 
administration. Why did he promise to go back from Delhi after an 
inconclusive battle? According to the Mushtaqi, the king of Gujarat 

S Mubarak Shahi, 242. 
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that Mahmud Khalji would become too powerful i; 
queretl Delhi, and in order to paralyse the whole policy of the Malwa 
king, he marched against Mandu, thus compelling Mahmud Khalji 
to return to defend his capital. 6 

But a more plausible theory has also been advanced. Mahmud 
Khalji, it has been said, had been convinced by the ttlama and 
amirs, who had gone to him at Mandu or joined him in the way, that 
lie would be welcomed at Delhi with open arms and that the 
weakened Saiyyid authority could offer no resistance. The stern 
battle of the first day convinced Mahmud that he had been misled; 
so he decided to make peace and retired. 7 While he was on his 
return journey, Bahlul Lodi pursued him and plundered some of his 
equipage, and Muhammad Shah was so pleased with Bahlul’s 
achievement that he addressed him as his son. 

In 845/1441 Muhammad Shah proceeded to Samana, handed 
over Dipalpur and Lahore to Malik Bahlul Lodi and commissioned 
him to chastize Jasrath Khokur. But Jasrath made peace with Bahlul 1 

and flattered him by foretelling a great future for him. Bahlul waver- j 
ed in his loyalty and did not fulfil the expectations of Sultan Muham- ( 
mad. On the contrary, he marched against the territories of Delhi, 
seized all land up to Panipat and even invested Delhi. He did not 
succeed in capturing the capital, hut on his return lie rebelled at 
Sirhind. These developments considerably undermined the position i 
of the Sultan, and amirs even within twenty karohs of Delhi turned j 
against him’. In 847/1443 Sultan Muhammad Shah breathed his last, 
after an inglorious reign of ten years. 

SULTAN A LAUD 1)IN S II All (1443-7 6) I 

On the death of Muhammad Shah, his son, Alauddin Alam Shah, 
was placed on the throne of Delhi, and Malik Bahlul and alt others 
paid homage to him. But it was soon realized that he was even more 
inefficient than his father. 

In 1445 Alauddin started for Samana, 8 and while on his way he 
heard that the Sharqi ruler was marching against Delhi. Alauddin 
quickly returned to Delhi. Husam Khan, the wazir, who was also 
naib-i ghibal, did not like this hasty action of the Sultan, and repre¬ 
sented that it was riot proper for him to return to Delhi on hearing , 
a false rumour. The Sultan was vexed at this remark. In 1447 he 
went to Badaun, where earlier he had lived as governor for some¬ 
time, and expressed his desire to stay there permanently. Husam 

6 Waqiat-i Mushtaqi , ff. 83a, 83b, 

7 Dr. U. N. Day, Mahay, also the chapter on Malwa in this volume. 

8 Tabaqat-i Akbari, Vol. I, 293. 
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Khan disagreed with him sincerely and advised against the abandon¬ 
ment of Delhi. The Sultan was again displeased and left for Badaun 
in utter disregard of the wazir’s advice. He left two brothers of ms 
wife as superintendents of the city ( shahna-i shahr) and of agricul¬ 
ture (amir koh). He settled in Badaun in 1448. His wife’s brothers at 
Delhi quarrelled and one of diem was killed. The next day die peo¬ 
ple of the city killed the other brother also at the instigation o 
Husam Khan; they took possession of Delhi and summoned Bahlul 
to assume the reins of government. Malik Bahlul sent a message to 
Alauddin saying that he was only striving for the good of the Sultan. 
Alauddin wrote in reply: Since my father called you his son, and I 
have no anxiety for the provision of my few wants, I am content with 
the one pargana of Badaun and am giving up die empire to you. 
Bahlul did not dislodge Alauddin from Badaun and he continued to 
rule over an area from Kliairabad on the bank of the Ganges up to 
the Himalayan foothills^ till his deaths in 883/1476. Then the claims 
of his sons were passed over by his son-in-law, Sultan Husain Shah 
Sharqi, who lost no time in integrating Badaun with his kingdom of 

Jaunpur. , , 

Thus ended the Saiyyid dynasty after an inconspicuous rule oi 
37 years. Emerging as the principality of Multan, it ended as the 
principality of Badaun. Neither politically nor culturally did it 
contribute anything worth while to the history of medieval India. It 
was, however, an inevitable stage in the process of the dissolution 
and reconstruction of the Delhi empire. 


9 MuiUakfwbut Tawarikh , I, 305. 

10 His dilapidated tomb lies in. Mohalla Milan Sarai, in ail enclosure by the side 
of bis mother’s grave. See Raziuddin, Kanzut Tarikh (History of Badaun), Badaun 
1907, -54-55. For some inscriptions of the Saiyyids' in Badaun, see Epigraphia lndica> 
ed. by Z. A. Desai, 1965, 11-18. 



Chapteh Seven 


THE LODIS 

(1451-1526) 


I. INTRODUCTORY 

The Lodi dynasty was the last of the ruling families of the sultanat 
period. It had a greater life-span than the Khaljis and had better 
achievements to its credit than the later Tughluqs and the Saiyyids. 
Its history of seventy-five years is, however, a story of conflicts— 
conflicts between the crown and the nobility, the petty zamindars and 
the powerful hakims, the centrifugal tendencies of the age and the 
centripetal aspirations of the rulers, the monarchical ideals of absolute 
power and the Afghan concept of partnership in government. In 
the whole of this struggle the nature of the Afghans, apart from the 
general trends of the period towards decentralization, played a very 
significant role. ‘The Afghans’, remarks Akhund Darweza, 

had since ancient times never considered it proper to have a 
king as their pride and arrogance would not let them bow and 
prostrate before one of their own kith and kin. Further, if they 
agreed to call one a king, they feared that they would thereby 
reduce themselves to the level of servants. They would rather 
like all of them to be treated as equals and it was, therefore, that 
all Afghans were addressed as maliks.’ 1 

The Afghan king had to struggle against the fissiparous tendencies 
of the age on one side and against the tribal traits of the Afghan 
character on the other. The hostile and disruptive powers in the 
country could be checked only with the help of Afghan soldiers; but 
these Afghans also, in their turn, were very difficult to deal with. 
Their vanity had to be pampered and their tribal instincts had to be 
respected at every stage. The Lodis could not survive wuhout their 
help, but they had to guard themselves against being swayed by their 
tribal sentiments. 

1 Akhund Darweza, Tazkiratul Abtar wal Ashrar, (Ms. U. L. Cambridge), f. 73a, 
as cited by Dr. Hameeduddin in his article: *The Fall of the First Afghan Empire in 
India’, Asiatische Studien, Etudes Asiatiques, XIV, 126-27. 
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It is true that the Afghans had served under the Khaljis and the 
Tughluqs and were fully familiar with the monarchical traditions of 
the autocratic exercise of power; but the situation changed when 
fresh streams of Afghan emigres entered the country and sought to 
introduce in the Indian polity the principles characteristic of Afghan 
tribalism. The traditions of monarchy, as developed in India, had, 
therefore, to face a new challenge. 

The democratic spirit of tire Afghan tribes expressed itself in a 
variety of ways: 

(a) In matters of succession, they kept an open mind and were 
guided by considerations of suitability rather than the principle of 
heredity or nomination by the deceased monarch. Sultan Shah. Lodi, 
governor of Sirhind, nominated his nephew, Bahlul, ignoring the 
claims of his son, Qutb Khan. On the death of Sultan Sikandar, they 
partitioned the empire between Ibrahim and Jalal. Some influential 
nobles persuaded Bahlul during his last illness to nominate his 
grandson, Azam Humayun, as his successor. Again, disgusted with 
the overbearing attitude of Ibrahim, they invited his uncle, Alam 
Khan, from Gujarat. At times their ambition to maintain their per¬ 
sonal freedom created a number of complications in the administration; 
they also created rifts and dissensions in order to enhance their 
bargaining value. 

(b) The army of the Delhi sultanat changed its complexion from 
the “king’s army’ to a tribal militia. Since it was not centrally recruited 
and was not centrally maintained or centrally administered, it lacked 
that homogeneity and effectiveness which had characterized the 
armies of the Delhi sidtanat. The Afghan armies could overwhelm 
other Indian armies by sheer weight of numbers, but face to face with 
a well-organized foreign anny—like that of Babur—they could hardly 
achieve anything. The use of artillery was, no doubt, one of the factors 
which led to Ibrahim’s defeat at the battle of Panipat, but the Afghan 
army had certain basic organizational defects. 

(c) Some of the privileges and prerogatives of the sultan came to 
be commonly used by high officers during this period. For instance, 
elephants were considered a part of the royal paraphernalia and the 
sultan alone had the privilege of keeping them. During this period, 
however, we find the nobles maintaining large numbers of elephants 
and bringing them to the battle-field in times of conflict. Azam 
Humayun Sarwani alone is reported to have possessed seven hundred 
elephants. 

Notwithstanding all this, there was an inherent vitality—perhaps 
bom of its democratic spirit—which kept the Lodi power intact for 
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nearly three quarters of a century. ‘In spite of its defects’, remarks 
Dr. R. P. Tripatlii, 

‘the experiment of Bahlul Lodi is interesting. Its immediate use¬ 
fulness was proved by the spirit of loyalty that it awakened among 
the Afghan tribal leaders who in fighting for him felt to be virtually 
fighting for their own cause. By toning down the autocratic 
conception of kingship, Bahlul Lodi had taken a substantial step 
towards making it amenable to the wishes of his peers. Respon¬ 
sibility to peers and nobles has been an important link between 
autocracy and constitutional kingship. Here again was a chance 
for Muslim monarchy to change for the better and take a consti¬ 
tutional form. But lack of appreciation, factions, jealousies, selfish¬ 
ness of the nobility, indifference and ignorance of the people let 
the opportunity pass away.’2 

Keeping in view the general level of the Afghan government, it 
seems probable that bad Babur not intruded, the Afghan power 
would have lasted some time more. The rise of Sher Shah soon after 
the establishment of Mughal power in India shows that the Afghans 
were not a spent-up fore© and could drive out the successor of Babur 
from India. 

The keynote of political life during this period was the presence 
of a very large number of zamindars all over northern India, from 
Lahore to Manikpur. Their power and resources are hard to calculate; 
in fact, their direct contact with the peasantry placed them in a very 
advantageous position. They could raise large armies without any 
great effort. Perhaps only on a few occasions during the earlier period 
were such huge armies brought to the battle-field. An unrest, a search 
for something indefinite, a spirit of adventure and an insatiable 
ambition characterize all political activity duiing this period, but 
none of the adventurers in the field seems to have ever had the vision 
of a centralized empire, roughly embracing the frontiers of the Khalji 
or the Tughluq dominions. Their activities were limited by local, 
tribal or racial considerations and could not pave the way for the 
emergence of a centralized empire. The Lodis, in spite of all these 
limitations, gave a fairly good account of their political abilities and 
held intact and extended a political structure, all full of cracks and 
crevices. 

During this period the centre of political gravity gradually shifted 
to Agra, from where the problems of the kingdom could be more 
effectively tackled. It was easier from there to control the zamindars 


2 Some Aspects of Muslim Administration , 84, 
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anci maliks of Etawa, Koil and Badaun. The activities of the people 
of Mewat could be watched better from Agra and campaigns against 
the Sharqis could be more efficiently managed from there. Besides, an 
eye could be kept on Rajputana also from the new capital. 

Another important and interesting political development of this 
period was the principle of truce’, which suddenly brought all 
hostilities to an end when the combatants found it difficult to inflict 
a crushing defeat on each other. Twice Bahlul Lodi had to enter into 
truce with the Sharqi sultan, for four years in the beginning ami for 
three years a second time. The period of truce was spent in making 
good the losses suffered during the previous engagements and in 
preparing for a more decisive struggle in the future. Conflicts thus 
lingered on for decades and the- energies of different powers were 
always directed towards planning and preparing for battles. 

THE AFGHANS IN INDIA 

It is needless to speculate about the half-mvthical and half- 
legendary accounts of the origin of the Afghans. The researches of 
Olaf Caroe, Morgcnstierne, Bellew, Longworth Dames, Ravertv and 
others have brought to light many interesting aspects of this problem 
It is, however, more relevant from our point of view to trace the 
history of Afghan settlements in India and the ultimate emergence 
of the Afghans as a ruling dynasty of the- sultauat period. 

Though individual Afghan settlers must have come to India much 
earlier, it was during the reign of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud that 
they were enrolled in the army in large numbers. In 1260 when Ulugh 
Khan (future Balban) marched against the Mcwatis, he employed 
three thousand Afghan soldiers 3' Later on Balban created Afghan 
military posts in the neighbourhood of Delhi and in Jalali, Kampil, 
Patiali, Bhojpur, etc.4 The importance which the Afghans gained 
during this period helped them considerably in the future extension 
of their influence and provided an effective base for the growth of 
their power. Amongst the nobles of Alauddin Khalji were Ikhtivar- 
uddin \al Afghan-' and Malik Makh Afghan, who played an important 
role during the Khalji and the Tugliluq periods. Under Muhammad 
bin Tugliluq the Afghans constituted an important element of the 
governing class, and in the rebellions organized against him thev 
played a conspicuous role. Malik Shalrn Afghan, Qazi Jalal Afghan 
and Malik Makh Afghan rose in rebellions against him. Malik Makh 

3 Tabaqat-i Naairl, 31*. 

4 Barani, Tarfkh-i Fimz ShaJti, 57-59. 

5 Ibid., 240. 
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Afghan established his independent power in Daulatabad as 
Sultan Nasiruddin, but when Hasan Kangu emerged as a greater 
force in the Deccan, he voluntarily abdicated in his favour. 


It appears that the Afghans constituted an important element of 
the saclah amirs, and it was this control of the administrative base 
of the sultanat which provided them with an opportunity to consoli¬ 
date their power. The emergence of a very large number of Afghan 
zamindars during the latter part of the fourteenth century was, in 
fact, made possible by the position enjoyed by them as sadah amirs. 
Firuz Shall Tugliluq encouraged the development of the hereditary 
principle when he made all appointments hereditary. 6 On account of 
their courage and character, Afghan soldiers were recruited in large 
numbers in the frontier areas. A muqta of Multan employed a number 
of Afghans, including Malik Bahram, an ancestor of Bahlul Shah 
Lodi. 7 During the later Tughluq period the Afghans got important 
appointments in different areas of UP. In 1405 Daulat Khan Lodi was 
appointed faujdar of Miyan-i Doab 8 9 and Malik Asad Khan Lodi got 
the shiq of Sambhal as a muqta.® Their power increased under the 
Saiyyid rulers. In 1417 Khizr Khan assigned Sirhind to Malik Shah 
Bahram Lodi. 10 Malik Sulaiman Lodi stabilized his position in 
Multan. Rapri was under Husain Khan Afghan and his son, Qutb 
Khan Afghan. 

RISE OF THE LODIS TO POWER 

Many Lodi Afghans used to come to India with trade caratvans. 
Once a merchant, Malik Bahram, came to this country and decided 
to settle here because he was not on good terms with his elder brother 
and did not want to go back to his homeland. He joined the service 
of Malik Mardan Daulat, governor of Multan. He had five sons— 
Malik Sultan Shah, Malik Kala, Malik Firuz, Malik Muhammad and 
Malik Khwaja; all of them continued to live in Multan even after the 
death of their father. When Khizr Khan became governor of Multan, 
Malik Sultan Shah entered his service. On the occasion of Khizr 
Khan’s conflict with Mallu Iqbal, Malik Sultan Shah displayed great 
bravery on the battle-field and killed Mallu Iqbal. In recognition of 

6 On the death of Malik Bir Afghan, the muqta of Bihar, his son, Da’ud Khan, was 
appointed in his place (Mubarak Shahi, 123). After the death of Muhammad Shah 
Afghan, his sons, Sirbali Khan and Mahmud Khan, got the iqta of their father 
( Tarikh-i Muhammadi, f. 412a). 

7 Ferishta, I, 173. 

8 Ibid., 180. 

9 Mubarak Shdht, 170. 

10 Ibid., 195-93. 
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his devoted services, he was given the title of Islam Khan and the 
governorship of Sirhind. His brothers, who lived with him, also got 
assignments and promotions. Malik Kala was assigned the governor¬ 
ship of Daurala. Malik Kaia’s wife died of an accident when she was 
pregnant, and her child was rescued through a Caesarian operation. 
This child was Bahlul, the future founder of the Lodi dynasty in 
India. He was brought up with great care and affection by his father, 
but when he died in a conflict with the Niyazi Afghans, Bahlul went 
to Sirhind to live with his uncle, Islam Khan. Islam Khan discerned 
talent in him and gave him his daughter in marriage. 

Islam Khan himself was a very dynamic figure. Gradually he 
increased his military resources and power and twelve thousand 
Afghans, most of whom were his clansmen, joined his service. Ignor¬ 
ing the claims of his grown-up sons, he nominated Bahlul as his 
successor. It was a veiy bold decision but when he died, his servants 
were divided into three groups: one group supported Bahlul on the 
basis of Islam Khan’s will, the second supported Malik Firuz, brother 
of Islam Khan, and the third group joined Qutb Khan, son of Islam 
Khan. Bahlul handled the situation with great tact and steered clear 
out of the initial difficulties. Qutb Khan, however, came to Delhi, 
approached Sultan Saiyyid Muhammad Shah through his officials, and 
reported that tire Afghans were gathering in huge numbers at Sirhind 
and might create confusion in the kingdom. The Sultan despatched 
Malik Sikandar Tuhfa with a big force, along with Qutb Khan, with 
instructions to send the Afghans to the court; but if they defied him, 
he was to drive them out of Sirhind. A farman to the same effect was 
sent to Jasrath Khokar. 

As soon as the Afghans came to know of this order, they left 
Sirhind and sought shelter in the foot-hills of the Siwaliks. Jasrath and 
Malik Tuhfa sought to remove their suspicions arid sent a message to 
them saying that since they had committed no wrong, there was no 
reason for their fear or flight. The Afghans, however, demanded a 
guarantee of security from them; and when it was given, Malik Firuz 
Lodi left Shahin Khan, his eldest son, and Malik Bahlul, his nephew, 
with his family, and came to see Malik Sikandar and Jasrath Khokar. 
Qutb Khan instigated them to take Malik Firuz Lodi into custody and 
and he was arrested; many Afghans were killed and an army was 
sent to bring their families also. Bahlul realized the gravity of the 
situation and escaped to the Siwalik hills. Jasrath entrusted Sirhind to 
Malik Sikandar Tuhfa and sent the prisoners to Delhi. 

Bahlul was so deeply distressed at these developments that he 
started waylaying trade carawans and distributed the booty among 
his partners in order to prepare them for an encounter with Delhi. In 
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a short time the Afghans increased their strength and even the 
Mughals joined their ranks. Later on, when Malik Firuz escaped 
from Delhi and joined Bahlul, and Qutb Khan also repented of his 
misdeeds, Bahlul’s position became much more secure and he re¬ 
established himself in Sirhind. Sultan Muhammad Shah sent: a strong 
force under Husam Khan, the tvazir-i mamalik, to crush him. A battle 
fought at Kadha (a pargana in Khizrabad and Shahpura) resulted ir 
the defeat of Husam Khan. Bahlul’s power and prestige further 
increased. Along with Malik Firuz and his other relatives, he occu¬ 
pied the entire area from Sirhind to Panipat. He, however, acted 
with great prudence in dealing with Sultan Muhammad. A very 
polite letter was sent to him expressing fealty and loyalty, but sub¬ 
mitting at the same time that since Hnsam Khan had a personal 
grudge against him, he could not come to the court so long as Husam 
was there. If Husam Khan was put to death and the wizarat was 
entrusted to Hamid Khan, Bahlul would only be too ready to serve 
him. The Sultan, devoid of wisdom and foresight as he was, fell into 
the trap and killed Husam Khan. Malik Bahlul was confirmed in his 
possession of Sirhind, which along with other adjoining areas was 
given to him as his faglr. 

The Lodis further consolidated their position in that region and 
increased their military resources. When Sultan Mahmud Khalji of 
Malwa invaded Delhi, Sultan Muhammad asked for help from Malik 
Bahlul, who marched in response from Sirhind with a force compris¬ 
ing of twenty thousand Afghans and Mughals. His performance in 
the conflict won the approbation of the Sultan, who conferred upon 
him the title of Khan-i Khanan. After his return to Sirhind, Bahlul 
brought Lahore, Dipalpur, Sunam and a number of parganas under 
his jurisdiction without the permission of the Sultan. He was now 
fully confident of his strength and was anxious to extend his power 
to Delhi. Soon afterwards he marched against Delhi and besieged the 
city, but he could not conquer it and had to return to Sirhind dis¬ 
appointed. He, however, did not give up the hope of establishing 
himself at Delhi and started consolidating his resources with a view 
to striking again. He assumed the title of Sultan at this time but 
deferred the announcement of his name in the Khufba and the coins 
till such time as Delhi was brought under control. Fortunately for 
Bahlul, Sultan Muhammad expired at this time and his son, Sultan 
Alauddin, succeeded him. Bahlul intensified his efforts for the occu¬ 
pation of Delhi. 

The political situation of the country at this time, which consider¬ 
ably facilitated the realization of Bahlul’s political ambitions, was as 
follows. The central region of northern India was divided into a 
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number of semi-independent ruling families and all the strategic areas 
were controlled by tribal chiefs. From Mehrauli to Ladu Sarai (near 
Delhi) the area was under Ahmad Khan Mewati; Sirhind, Lahore, 
Samana, Sunam, Hisar-Firuzah and the area up to Patu’pat were under 
the Lodis; the country from Sambhal to the ford of Khvvaja Khizr 
(near Delhi) was held by Darya Klian Lodi; Koil was under Isa Khan 
1 urk-bacha; Qutb Khan, son of Hasan Khan, controlled Rapri; Bhon- 
gaon, Patiali and Kampil were under Rai Pratap, while Bayana was 
under Da’ud Khan Auhadi. With so many tribal chiefs spread around 
Delhi, the position of the Sultan of Delhi could be nothing more 
than that of a senior tribal chief. His authority was confined to Delhi 
and a few villages around it. Viewed in its proper perspective, 
Balilul’s real conflict was not with the Sultan of Delhi—though the 
occupation of Delhi was absolutely vital for the rise of his indepen¬ 
dent dynasty—but with the other chiefs, who exercised limited but 
effective authority in their respective areas. 

Bahlui collected an army and marched on Delhi a second time. 
Again he failed to capture the fort and returned to Sirhind frustrated. 
Sultan Alauddin consulted Qutb Khan, Isa Khan and Rai Pratap and 
accepted their advice to dismiss and imprison Hamid Khan, who had 
been appointed at the suggestion of Bahlui, and transfer some forty 
parganas from his iqta to the khalsa land. Actuated by his animus 
against Hamid Khan, whose father had plundered his’ territory, Rai 
Pratap incited the Sultan to kill Hamid Khan. The Sultan accepted 
his advice, but before he could act upon it, some brothers of Hamid 
contrived his escape from his prison. Hamid Khan now made up his 
mind to retaliate. He forced his way into the Sultan’s female apart¬ 
ments and turned out the ladies of the haram from the palace and 
seized (heir wealth and property. Sultan Alauddin found himself 
utterly helpless under the circumstances, and retired to Badaun 
where he bided his time. 

Hamid Khan now started thinking in terms of inviting either 
Sultan Mahmud of Jaunpur or Sultan Mahmud of Malvva to come 
and occupy the throne of Delhi. When Malik Bahlui came to know 
of Hamid Khan’s search of a ruler for Delhi, he started for Delhi in 
full strength. Hamid Khan shut himself in the fort and prevented 
Bahlul’s entry into the city. Bahlui preferred diplomacy to a military 
engagement, and secured an interview with Ilamid Khan after mak¬ 
ing many false promises and giving many deceptive assurances. 
Hamid’s suspicions were hilled and Bahlui continued to live in Delhi 
more or less as a subordinate officer of Ilamid Khan. 

Once Ilamid Khan invited some nobles to a convivial party and 
extended the invitation to Bahlui also. Bahjtil thought that this was 
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a good opportunity to create upon the mind of Hamid Khan an 
impression that his Afghan followers were a group of simpletons and 
were incapable of causing any harm to him. At Bahlul’s instance they 
started behaving in a strange and uncouth maimer at the party— 
some of them tied their shoes to their waists, others put them on a 
shelf above the Khan’s head. When asked about this queer behaviour, 
they replied that' they were afraid of thieves. Some of them asked 
for pieces of carpets to make caps and fillets out of them for their 
children and send them as presents to Roh. Hamid Khan laughed 
with scorn and said: ‘Yes, I will give you some fine fabrics which 
you can use as gifts.’ When trays of betel-leaves were brought, some 
Afghans licked the lime and chewed the flowers. The trick worked 
well and Hamid Khan began to think that the followers of Malik 
Bahlul were ‘country bumpkins’ and that there was no danger from 
them. As soon as Bahlul succeeded in creating this impression, secu¬ 
rity and other arrangements at the residence of Hamid Khan were 
relaxed. 

Whenever Malik Bahlul went to see Hamid Khan, he took a few 
men into the court while others remained standing outside the fort. 
Once Hamid Khan invited Bahlul to a banquet. His Afghan atten¬ 
dants quarrelled with the guards and forced an entry, saying: ‘We 
are also servants of ITamid Khan. Why should we not be allowed to 
offer our respects to him?’ When the matter was reported to Hamid 
Khan, he ordered them to be admitted to the court. They soon 
rushed into the hall and wherever they found a single guard of Hamid 
Khan, two Afghan followers of Bahlul sandwiched him between 
themselves. At the end of the banquet, w'hen Hamid Khan’s men had 
taken leave, Qutb Khan Lodi drew out a chain from under his armpit 
and placing it before Hamid Khan said: ‘You must remain in custody 
for some time. I refrain from taking your life because of your past 
favours.’ The coup was a complete success. The empire of Delhi 
passed into die hands of Malik Bahlul. 





II. BAHLUL LODI (1451-89) 


Bahlul ascended the throne of Delhi on 17 Rabi I 835/19 April 
145D at a propitious hour selected by the astrologers. It appears 
from Ferishta that he had two coronations: one before and the other 
after his correspondence with Sultan Alauddin.2 Bahlul retained the 
name of Alauddin in the Khutba till the latter had formally abdi¬ 
cated. 

Sultan Bahlul had nine sons at this time — Kliwaja Bayazid, 
Nizam Khan (future Sikandar Shah), Mubarak Khan (known as 
Barbek Shah), Alam Khan (later known as Sultan Alauddin), Jamal 
Khan, Mian Yacitib, Fath Khan, Miyan Musa and Jalal Khan. 3 The 
author of the Tabaqat-i Akbari further gives a list of thirty-four nobles 
and relatives of Bahlul who constituted the core of his government. 
An analysis of their racial and religious background reveals that they 
included Lodis, Lohanis, Yusuf Knails, Sarvvanis, Mewatis, Jilwanis, 
Turk-bachas, Farmulis and Hindus like Rai Pratap, Rai Kilan and 
Rai Karan. 

Immediately after his occupation of Delhi, Bahlul wrote a letter 
to Sultan Alauddin saying; ‘Your Majesty’s father brought me up. 
I have been acting as your deputy... without expunging your name 
from the Khutba.’ Alauddin replied: ‘As my father used to address 
you as his son, I look upon you as mv elder brother and resign the 
kingship to you. I shall live contented at Badaun.’ How far this reply 
gave Bahlul the satisfaction he needed is not difficult to guess, but 
for the time being it reduced his worries and he could turn his 
attention to other pressing problems. 

In fact the throne of Delhi to which Bahlul had been raised was 
no bed of roses. There were a number of baffling problems which 
had to be tackled with tact and determination. Keeping in view the 
background of the Lodis and tire character and composition of the 
new governing class, every detail of the new polity had to be placed 
on firm and generally acceptable foundations. The way in which a 
imilla, Qadin, had ridiculed the cultural traditions of the Afghans 
before a Friday congregation in the presence of Bahlul was not a 
passing episode. It reflected the general reluctance of the people to 

1 Tarikh'i Khan-l Jahant I, 140, 

2 Tcirikh4 Daudl, Aligarh ed„ 11-12; Ferishta, I, 174-75. 

3 Tarlkh-i Daudl , 12. Nizamuddin (Tabaqat-i Akbari, I, 298) and Ferishta (I, 174) 
have wrongly mentioned Barbek Shah and Mubarak Khan os two different indi¬ 
viduals, 
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accept the Lodis as rulers of Delhi. In fact the situation was worse 
than what the Khaljis had to face at the beginning of their rule. A 
cautious and careful handling of the situation alone could remove 
these prejudices from the public mind. Besides, Bahlul could not 
possibly be sure of his position unless lie had organized a strong and 
efficient governing class to shoulder the burden of the empire. 

The democratic spirit of Afghan polity, sanctified by its tribal 
traditions, constituted a serious impediment to the evolution of a 
strong monarchy; and the linking-up of Afghan socio-political ideals 
with the monarchical traditions of absolutism, which had determin¬ 
ed the tenor of political life in India during the preceding centuries, 
seemed impossible. Afghan political traditions leaned more towards 
a diffusion and decentralization of political authority, while the gene¬ 
ral political climate in the country made it utterly impossible to 
tolerate any centrifugal tendencies. Political exigency and Afghan 
traditions thus came into conflict, and Bahlul had to effect a healthy 
compromise between them so as to take full advantage of both in 
the consolidation of his power in India. 

One of the most disturbing problems for Bahlul was the presence 
of a ruler of the Saiyyid family. Notwithstanding the fact that Sultan 
Alauddin had abdicated, Lodi power could not be stabilized so long 
as he lived at Badaun. There were nobles who still looked upon him 
as their legitimate sovereign and were not reconciled to the idea of 
Lodi ascendancy. The situation was further complicated by the fact 
that the Sharqi ruler of Jaunpur was a son-in-law of the Saiyyid 
Sultan of Delhi and, consequently, he looked upon the Delhi sultanat 
as legitimately belonging to him. In the background of the Sharqi- 
Lodi conflict, this fact assumed serious dimensions and posed a 
threat which could not be easily averted. 

Then there was the party of Hamid Khan, which had to be dealt 
with. Thus hemmed in on all sides by problems posed by his ene¬ 
mies, both within and outside the kingdom, Bahlul had to proceed 
very cautiously. 

The two immediate problems for him were the control of the 
treasury and the establishment of peace and order in the capital. He 
deputed Afghan officers to guard the treasury and manage the royal 
stores, stables, etc., and posted Afghan soldiers at all strategic places 
to guard the fort. Peaceful conditions were thus established in and 
around Delhi; and having made his position secure in Delhi, Bahlul 
turned his attention towards the Punjab. lie marched towards Multan 
to set its affairs in order. 4 

4 Tabaqat-l Aibarl, L 301 
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CONFLICT WITH THE SHARQI RULER 

When Bahlul proceeded to the Punjab, he left the capital in 
charge of his eldest son, Khwaja Bavazid, Shall Sikandar Sarwani 
and Bibi Mattu, widow of Islam Khan. This was an ideal oppor¬ 
tunity for Sultan Mahmud Sharqi to strike. Abdulla and Nimatullah 
sav that some of the nobles of Sultan Alauddin, who were at heart 
hostile to Bahlul Lodi, invited the Sharqi ruler. 5 Another very 
important factor in this conflict was the wife of Sultan Mahmud 
Sharqi. She was the daughter of Sultan Alauddin and used to incite 
her husband to take vigorous action against Bahlul. ‘If you do not 
march against him,' she used to say, ‘I shall tie the quiver and ride 
against Bahlul.’ 6 7 Bahlul was not ignorant of the intentions of the 
Sharqi Sultan and,had, therefore, pampered his vanity by expressing 
great humility.'But all this failed to have any effect on him. He 
marched against Delhi in 854/1450 at the head of a huge army com¬ 
prising of one hundred and seventy thousand soldiers," mounted and 
footmen, and fourteen hundred war elephants, and besieged the 
capital. Bahlul was at Sirhind at that time. 8 On receipt of the report 
about this attack, he turned back to deal with the invader. 

The Afghan forces stationed at Delhi tried to meet the situation 
as best as they could. Bibi Mattu 9 dressed up many women in male 
attire and posted them as guards all along uie ramparts of the fort 
in order to deceive the enemy about the numerical strength of the 
Afghan garrison. Sikandar Sarwani, son-in-law of Khan-i Jahan Lodi, 
who was an excellent archer, shot an arrow at an enemy water-bag. 
It went through the bag and the ox on which it was being carried 
and then pierced into the ground. This excellence in archery made 
the Sharqi forces rather hesitant in approaching the walls of the fort. 
Mahmud Sharqi, however, resorted to a new device. He threw 
ignited material into the fort, so that it became impossible for the 
people even to move in the courtyards of their houses. The garrison 
was thus forced to negotiate terms of peace and surrender. Saiyyid 
Shamsuddin came out to settle terms with Darya Khan Lodi, and 
in a secret interview appealed to Darya’s Afghan sentiments and 
shrewdly won him over to his side. Darya diverted the attention of 


5 Tarikh-i Daudi, 12-13. Tarikh-i Khan-i Jahani, l, 142. See also Tabaqat-i 
Akhari, I, 301. 

0 TaHkhri Daudi , 12-13. 

7 Some writers give it as the number of his cavalry, but this was impossible* The 
author of Tarikh-i Daudi is more credible when he puts it as the number of both the 
mwars and piadas. 

8 Ibid,, 13. Nizarauddin {Tabaqatd Akbari, I, 301} says that he was at Dipalpur. 

9 Tartkhri 13. 
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the Sharqfs from Delhi to the army of Bahlul, which was quickly 
returning to Delhi to relieve the pressure of the Sharqi attack. 

Mahmud sent Fath Khan Ilarvi and Darya Khan Lodi at the 
head of an army consisting of thirty thousand soldiers and thirty 
elephants to intercept Bahlul west of Panipat. The two armies came 
face to face at Narela, some seventeen miles from Delhi. Bahlul’s 
army was less than half the Sharqi army, as it comprised of fourteen 
thousand cavalry only. Here Qutb Khan Lodi employed the same 
tactics which Saiyyid Shamsuddin had earlier employed with great 
success. He appealed to the sentiments of Darya Khan in these words: 
‘Your mother and sisters are besieged in the fort and what sort of a man 
are you that you fight for the cause of a stranger, without any regard 
for your own honour?’ This speech had the desired effect and it 
secured the defection of Darya Khan, who wheeled off the field when 
a promise was given that he would not be chased. Tims deserted, 
Fath Khan, who had to bear the brunt of the attack, was defeated 
and caught. Rai Karan, whose brother, Rai Pithaura, had been 
killed by Fath Khan, slew himd° 

The news of this disaster disheartened Mahmud Sharqi and he 
left for Jaunpur. Bahlul chased the retreating army and captured an 
enormous booty. This victory enhanced Bahlul’s prestige and over¬ 
awed his enemies. 

CHASTISEMENT OF THE NOBLES 

Soon after his victory at Narela, Bahlul turned his attention to the 
recalcitrant elements in' his nobility. Ahmad Khan of Mewat sub¬ 
mitted and, as a guarantee for his future good conduct, offered the 
services of his uncle, Mubarak Khan, as a retainer of the Sultan. 
Bahlul accepted his apology but curtailed his power by reducing his 
iqta by seven parganas. 

Darya Khan Lodi, the governor (hakim) of Sambhal, had initially 
transferred his loyalties to the Sharqi Sultan, and on that account 
deserved punishment; but on the battle-field he had deserted the 
Sharqi Sultan and had joined Bahlul, and this defection was instru¬ 
mental in the victory at Narela. Bahlul reduced his Iqta by seven 
parganas, but did not remove him from Sambhal. 

The Sultan then proceeded towards Koil. Isa Khan, the governor 
of Koil, professed loyalty and was allowed to continue. 

Bahlul’s main concern at this time was a thorough scrutiny of the 
provincial and other local administrators, so that the basic units of 
his power may be secured. But as soon as these governors made their 

10 Tabaqat-l Akbart, I, 302- 




submission and accepted his authority, Bahlul did not hesitate ill 
confirming them in tlieir territories. He turned his attention towards 
Sakit, 11 Kampil, 12 Patiali, 13 Bhongaon,!* Rapri and Etawali. All-the 
governors .except Qutb Khan of Rapri accepted his suzerainty. But 
after a brief resistance, Qutb Khan also submitted. Bahlul confirmed 
' them in their areas. 

CONFLICT WITH THE RULE 11 OF J A UNPUR 

Bahlul was busy consolidating his position in his kingdom when he 
was forced to turn all his resources and energy to dealing with the ter¬ 
ritorial ambitions of the Sharqis. In fact, throughout his long reign the 
Sharqi menace constituted one of the most difficult problems for him. 

In 856/1452 the conflict went on for some time without any deci¬ 
sive result. Ultimately Raja Pratap and Qutb Khan negotiated a 
treaty with Sultan Mahmud Sharqi according to which (a) Bahlul 
was to retain the territories of Sultan Saiyyicl Mubarak Shall while 
Sultan Mahmud Sharqi was confirmed in his possession of the terri¬ 
tories of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi; (b) Shamsabad was to be surrendered 
to a vassal of Sultan Bahlul; and (e) Bahlul was to return the seven 
elephants lie had captured during the previous struggle. Difficulties, 

I however, arose at the time of implementing the terms of the treaty. 
Bahlul sent Rai Karan to take possession of Shamsabad, which was 
under Jauna Khan, a vassal of Sultan Mahmud. Jauna Khan refused to 
deliver the fort. Thereupon Bahlul marched to Shamsabad, expelled 
Jauna Khan and installed Rai Karan there. Mahmud Sharqi set out 
to challenge the Lodi Sultan. The two armies met near Shamsabad. 
I Qutb Khan Lodi and Darya Khan made a night attack and would 
I have succeeded in it, but as bad luck would have it, Qutb Khan fell 
from his horse and was immediately taken prisoner by the Sharqi 
forces. lie lived as a Sharqi prisoner for seven years. 

On Sultan Mahmud’s death (1459) hostilities between Delhi and 
Jaunpur were suspended for some time and a treaty was made on 
the basis of the status quo. Shamsabad was restored to Jauna Khan, 
a Sharqi vassal. 

Since Qutb Khan Lodi, who had been taken into custody by the 
Sharqis, was a brother of Shams Khatun, tire wife of Sultan Bahlul, 
she was not prepared to allow Bahlul to sit in peace unless her 
brother was released. When she heard about this treaty with the 

11 It lies 12 miles S.E. of Etawah town. 

12 A pargana village 28 miles N.W. of Fatehgarh. 

18 A pargana village in Etah district. 

14 A tahsili town in Mainpnri district. Bhongaon was under Rai Pratap w hom 
Ni'inatullah calls ‘hakim and zamindar of Bhongaon’. 
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Sharqis, she sent a message to Balilul saying that it was not proper 
lor him to have any rest or peace while Qutb Khan was in prison. 
Balilul took the message to heart and turned back to accomplish his 
unfinished enterprise. He was encouraged in this course of action by 
the general atmosphere of Jaunpur at this time. The new Sharqi 
king, Muhammad Shall, had not been able to consolidate his position 
and there were nobles hostile to him. When the Sharqi Sultan heat'd 
about the movement of the Lodi forces, he advanced from Jaunpur 
in order to encounter them. He drove out Rai Karan from Shamsa- 
bad and placed Jauna Khan in charge of it. Rai Pratap was so over¬ 
awed by the strength of Sultan Muhammad that he deserted Balilul 
and joined him. The Sharqi Sultan reached Barsani.15 

The two armies came face to face near Rapri.lG What had con¬ 
siderably enhanced the resources and strength of the Sharqis at this 
time was the fact that Raja Pratap, Mubariz Khan and Qutb Khan, 
governor of Rapri, had joined Muhammad Sharqi. But Muhammad 
failed to take full advantage of this situation; and by* planning 
retaliatory action against bis brothers, be so weakened bis position 
that he was ultimately killedJ" An accident facilitated a temporary 
truce and the cessation of hostilities. Prince Jalal Khan, a younger 
brother of Sultan Husain Sharqi, who had succeeded Muhammad on 
the throne of Jaunpur, had hurriedly marched at night to join his 
brother and mistaken Baldul's army lor Husain’s camp. He had been 
immediately arrested, and this arrest provided a basis for the ex¬ 
change of prisoners, including Qutb Khan. A truce for four years, on 
the basis ol the status quo, was agreed upon by the two sultans. 
The Sharqis retained their control over Shamsabad. Rai Pratap now 
joined Sultan Balilul. Sultan Husain summoned Qutb Khan Lodi from 
Jaunpur and sent him to Balilul with great honour; -Sultan Balilul 
returned Jalal Khan to the Sharqi Sultan. 

The tussle between Balilul and Ilusaiu Sharqi was a protracted 
one. It lasted during the whole life of Husain Sharqi, and for decades 
the politics of Delhi revolved round the problems posed by the ever- 
recurring invasions of the Sharqi ruler. Even when Husain was 
ousted from Jaunpur and the Sharqi kingdom was, to all intents and 
purposes, extinguished, Husain Shall remained a snake that had been 
scotched but not killed. >8 

15 According to Ilodivala ( Studies, 493), tin's was Sirsa, near Rapri, 27 miles 
south of Mainpuri. 

13 According to Tarikh-i Da'ucli the battle was fought at Chandawar, 3 miles from 
Firuzabad in Agra district. 

17 For details, see the chapter of the Sharqis of Jaunpur. 

18 See chapter on the Sharqis for details. 
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During these four years of truce, developments took place which 
precipitated a crisis. Bahlul had not reconciled himself to the loss of 
Shamsabad. He wrested it from Jauna Khan and placed it under Rai 
Karan. Besides, Bahlul in his anxiety to placate Hindu chieftains and 
zatnindars, gave to Rai Bir Singh Deo 19 (son of Rai Pratap) the 
standard and the kettle-drums which had been seized from Darya 
Khan. Darya Khan was naturally very deeply incensed at this action, 
which he interpreted as an insult to.him; he reacted to it sharply 
and got Bir Singh murdered. Bahlul found the situation beyond his 
control and returned to Delhi. 

THE MULTAN C A M I’ A I G N 

The rise of the Langas in Multan is discussed in the chapter 
dealing with Multan. Shaikh Yusuf, a descendant of Shaikh Bahauddin 
Zakarivya, who was supplanted by them, left Multan and sought 
shelter with Bahlul Lodi, who gave all possible help and protection 
to him. Bahlul even entered into matrimonial relationship with his 
family and gave his daughter in marriage to Shaikh Abdulla, a son 
of Shaikh Yusuf Anxious to retrieve liis position, Shaikh Yusuf very 
often asked Bahlul to support his cause by attacking the Langas and 
overthrowing them, but Bahlul realized the limitation to his power 
and kept Shaikh Yusuf pleased with empty promises. 20 But when 
Qutbuddin Langa died in 8.73/1468-69, Bahlul marched towards 
Multan, leaving Qutb Khan Lodi and Khan-i Jahan as his deputies 
in Delhi. 21 But in course of his march he heard about the movement 
of Sultan Husain Sharqi’s forces towards Delhi and immediately 
turned back to the capital .22 

It was at this time that Bahlul thought of inviting the Afghans 
from Roh. The account of the Afghan migrants as given by Abbas 
Sarwani deserves to be quoted in full: 

‘Sultan Bahlul had reached the vicinity of Dipalpur when he 
heard the disturbing news of the siege of Delhi. He said to the amirs 
and the dignitaries of the realm: “The kingdom of India is vast and 
rich; all the kings are not qaumdars (with tribal following). I have a 
big clan in my homeland (ditjar-i khud) which is known for bravery 
and courage. They are distinguished for their manliness and physical 
strength, but in their own land they are hard-pressed for livelihood. 
If they migrate to India, they will get rid of the ignominy of poverty 

19 Tabaqat-i Akhari has Nar Singh. 

20 Ibid., Iir, 525. 

21 Ferishta, IT, 325. 

22 Tarikh-i Khan-i Jahani, I, 155. 
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shall gain ascendancy over my enemies and the kingdom of 
India will come under my control.” 

, ^ ie amirs atK ^ ^ 1C dignitaries of the realm submitted: “All that 
has occurred to the luminous heart of the world-conquering king is 
m the interest of the state; it is inspired by considerations of gene¬ 
rosity and the yyelfare of his qaum (people) and his tribe; otherwise 
the state as well as his prestige, and also the strength of his army 
does not stand in need of other’s assistance.... But expediency 
demands that his Majesty be pleased to send farmam to the leaders 
oi tribes in Roll saying: God Almighty has bestowed the sovereignty 
or the empire of Delhi on the Afghans. Other rulers of India want to 
drive them out of India.. .. The territory of India is extensive and 
rich It can accommodate all our relatives. If our relatives come to 
■ s . aiK) tae sultanat will nominally be in mv name; but every 
territory and wilayat , which is under mv control or will in future be 
occupied, they can distribute on a brotherly basis (biradar-war) and 
occupy it. These days Sultan Husain, the' hakim of Jaunpur, has 
xisieged Delhi with the help of a large army and numerous zamin- 
dars. The Afghan families are in that city (Delhi). If our fellow tribes¬ 
men come to our help in large numbers, this is reallv tire proper time 
or their assistance. Immediately on the receipt of these farmam 
they should come to India inspired by their self-respect and honour 
and should take the city out of the control of Sultan Husain. When 
they see with their own eyes the affluent circumstances of their 
Indian relatives and also benefit from their wealth, they will not like 
ourselves, return to their homeland but will join the arrm of the 
Sultan and will bring most of the land of India under the control of 
the royal servants.” 

Sultan Bahlul appreciated Ibis advice and despatched farmam to 
the leaders of the Afghan tribes. 

On receipt of these farmam, the Afghans of Roll came like ants 
and locusts to join the service of Sultan Bahlul.’^ 

C O N F L I C T W I Til JI V S A 1 N S II A R Q I 

Bahlul intercepted the Sharqi forces at Chandwar. After seven 
days of indecisive but sanguinary struggle, a three-year truce was 
arranged by the nobles of both sides. Both rulers then returned to 
their respective territories. 

During this period, however, the power of Husain Sharqi increas- 
ed He organized his army ami Set his affairs in order. The vassals and 
nobles of Bahlul, like the governor of Etawah (Ahmad Khan Mevvati), 

23 Tarikh-i $h?r Shahi, cd. by Imamucldin, Dacca 1901, 4-6. 
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the governor of Koil (Rustam Khan) and the governor of Bayana 
(Alunad Khan Jahvani) joined him one after anotlrer. 

Before the expiry of the three-year truce, Husain Slump marched 
against Delhi at the head of an army consisting of a hundred 
thousand horsemen and a thousand elephants. It was a moment of 
grave concern for Bahlul. He sent Shaikh Muhammad Farmuli and 
Kapur Chand (son of the Rai of Gwalior) to appeal to, Mahmud 
Khalji of Mahva for his help in the crisis, and agreed to oiler 6,000 
horses to him if he came to his support. Sultan Mahmud promised to 
help him, but before he could move the Slump Sultan had already 
marched forward. Bahlul left his capital and met him at Bhatwarah. 
But Bahlul was not in a position to fight. Khan-i Jahan mediated and 
Bahlul consented to submit to the most humiliating terms. Excepting 
the city of Delhi and an area within a radius of 18 katohs from it, 
all territory of the Delhi kingdom was to he the Slump dominion, 
and Bahlul was to remain at Delhi virtually as a vassal of Jaunpur. 
But Husain Slump spurned even this offer. Bahlul was desperate 
now and lie made up his mind to defend himself with whatever 
resources he had at his disposal. 

Husain’s impolitic action in sending his troops to plunder the 
neighbouring regions provided Bahlul with the opportunity of 
making a surprise attack on his camp, which was on the other side 
of the Jumna. 21 Bahlul struck hard at the Slumps and inflicted a 
crushing defeat on them. Husain Shah fled from the field and even 
his harain was captured by Bahlul. 

Bahlul had won a great and unexpected victory against Husain 
Shah. He was, however, anxious to conciliate the Slump ruler. When 
Husain’s mother, Bibi Raji, died at Etawah in 883/1478, Bahlul con¬ 
veyed his condolences to him through Qutb Khan Lodi and Kali an 
Mai (son of Rai Kirat Singh of Gwalior). In the same year Ilusain 
visited Badaun to offer condolences on the death of Sultan Alauddin. 
He, however, decided to seize the fort and later occupied Sainbhal and 
then marched against Delhi in Zil Hij a.h. 883/February-March 1479. 

Bahlul was upset by this invasion. In extreme despair and distress 
he went to the tomb of Shaikh Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki and prayed 
there throughout the whole night, standing on foot. In the small hours 
of the morning he felt as if somebody was giving him a staff and 
asking him to drive away the cattle which had strayed there. It was 
a happy omen and Bahlul was convinced that he would emerge 
victorious from the conflict. 

Next morning Bahlul directed an attack against the Slump' forces 


24 Sec details in chapter on the Sharqis. 








with great confidence. Sultan Husain’s attempt to storm the fort 
having failed, an atmosphere was created for negotiations of peace. 
Qutb Khan Lodi mediated and sent a message to Sultan Husain, 
saying, ‘I am a favourite servant of Bibi Raji, who treated me with 
great kindness during my imprisonment at Jaunpur, and because of 
that I advise you to go back to your capital after concluding peace 
with Sultan Bahlul. The territory cast of the Ganges should be under 
your control; that on the west should belong to Sultan Bahlul.’ This 
message formed the basis of a treaty and hostilities were suspended. 
Putting his trust in the treaty, Sultan Husain returned to Jaunpur and 
left considerable equipment and stores to follow him. Bahlul went 
back on his plighted word; and as soon as Husain was away, he 
started plundering his baggage. He even pursued the Sharqi army 
and captured the Malika-i Jahan along with a number of important 
nobles, including the wazir, Qutlugh Khan (Qazi Samauddm), and 
Buddhu, the naib-i ars. Shamsabad, Kampil, Patiali, Koil, Sakit and 
Jalali were annexed to the sultanat of Delhi. Husain turned back and 
•challenged the Delhi forces at a placets near Rapri, but was defeated. 
Under the circumstances he had no alternative but to recognize 
Bahlul’s authority over the parganas he had occupied after the treaty. 

Husain could not reconcile himself to the loss of these parganas, 
and he marched again in 884/1479. In a battle fought near Sonhar, 20 
Bahlul defeated him . again. Sultan Husain retreated to Rapri, but he 
was chased by Bahlul and another defeat was inflicted upon him. 
While crossing the Jumna, he suffered great losses. 

Bahlul then turned his attention towards Etawah and expelled 
Ibrahim Khan, brother of Husain Sharqi, from there. He assigned 
Etawah to a son of Mubarak Khan Nuhani. Later on, the Lodi Sultan 
marched to Kalpi. Since the Jumna prevented the two armies from 
coming into direct conflict, skirmishes went on for a long time. The 
help of Rai Tilokehand of Baksar 2 ? facilitated Balilul’s task. He 
showed him a ford by which Bahlul s army crossed the river, and 
made a surprise attack on the Sharqi forces. Sultan Husain was 
defeated and his army was scattered. Bahlul pursued him up to 
Jaunpur, from where he fled to Kanauj. On being chased by Bahlul, 
lie left Kanauj and reached the banks of the river Ramganga. Here 
Bahlul inflicted another defeat upon him. 

Bahlul’s victories emboldened him and lie made up his mind to 
annex Jaunpur and liquidate the Sharqi kingdom. Husain had to seek 

25 Tab(Hf(rt-i Akbari gives this place as Arammahjor. 

20 A village in Etnh district, sec District Caz. UP, XTI, 222-2S. 

27 It stands on the left hank of the river Canges and is 34 miles south-east of 
Unao. 
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shelter in Bihar. Bahlul put Barbek Shall in charge of Jaunpur and 
allowed him the use of the canopy and durbash .28 

Sultan Husain refused to accept any defeat as final. He marched 
at the head of an army against the Lodi governor of Jaunpur. The 
nobles failed to put up a defence against him, and on assurance of 
safe conduct Barbek retreated to Mijhanli. 29 Bahlul marched again 
to Jaunpur and recaptured it and reinstated Barbek Shah. To conso¬ 
lidate the position of Barbek, Bahlul fully garrisoned and fortified 
Jaunpur. 

Bahlul then turned his attention to annexing and garrisoning the 
areas of Sharqi influence. He captured Kalpi and assigned it to his 
grandson, Azam Humavun. Next he marched to Dholpur. The Rai 
submitted and presented a few mans of gold. The governor of Bari, 50 
Iqbal Khan, also submitted. 

A T TACK ON M A L W A 

These victories came in such quick succession that Bahlul’s 
ambition of extending his authority further became sharper and he 
turned to Malwa, where Ghiyasuddin Khalji (873-906/1469-1501) was 
sunk in debauchery and pleasures. Bahlul ravaged Alhanpui 31 in 
the- territory of Malwa. The Khalji Sultan ordered the governor of 
Chanderi to march against Bahlul with the armies of Bhilsa and 
Saranpur. Bahlul found himself outnumbered and beat a hasty retreat 
to Delhi. The army of Malwa chased him and obliged him to purchase 
peace bv sending gifts, etc. Sher Khan, the governor of Chanderi, 
rebuilt the city of Alhanpur. 32 

D I V ISION OF KING 1) O M 

Some time after the overthrow of Tatar Khan in 1485, Bahlul 
divided his kingdom among his sons and his Afghan kinsmen. Barbek 
Shah got Jaunpur; Kara and Mauikpur were assigned to Mubarak 
Khan Niilvani. Shaikh Muhammad Qurban Farmuli (Kala Pahar) got 
Bahraieh; Azam Humavun got Lucknow and Kalpi, while Khan-i 
Jahan Lodi was given Badauii. Nizam Khan got the Punjab and 
portions of the Doab. It is difficult to determine whether this division 

28 Yadgar, 16. 

29 It lies on the left bank of the Little Gandak in district Gorakhpur. District Gaz. 
UP, XXXI, 297. 

30 Headquarters of the district of the same name, 19 miles west of Dholpur, and 
45 miles south-west of Agra. 

31 Headquarters of a par^ana of the same name in Ranlhambhor sarkar. See 
Akhari. 

32 Tabaqat-i Akhari , III, 352. 
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_, inspired by respect for Afghan tribal traditions or was the out¬ 
come of his political experience, which pointed to consolidation of 
power in small units. 

CONFLICT WITH KASHMIR 

In the struggle for succession between Sultan Hasan (1472-84) of 
Kashmir and his uncle, Bahrain Khan, Bahlul had probably instructed 
the governor of the Punjab to help the latter. 33 Bahrain was, however, 
defeated at Dulipura and was soon afterwards blinded and killed. 
Sultan Hasan then sent an army under Malik Tazi Bhatt to invade the 
Punjab. Tatar Khan Lodi, the governor of the Punjab, inflicted a 
defeat on him and recaptured Sialkot also. 

On Hasan Shah’s death, his son, Muhammad Shah, who was 
a minor, was raised to the throne. During his minority some 
nobles assassinated the regent, Saiyyid Hasan. A son of Saiyyid 
Hasan, Saiyyid Muhammad, prepared himself for retaliatory action 
but circumstances did not favour him. He sought the help of 
Tatar Khan Lodi, who sent a big army to attack Srinagar in 1484. 
This army was defeated and dispersed by Rai Hans, the chief of 
Bhimbar. 


N 1 Z A M K II A N SEN T A C AIMS T T A T A R K IIA N 

Sometime in 1485 Bahlul sent Nizam Khan (future Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi) against Tatar Khan Yusuf Khali, the mnqta of all the 
sarkars to the west of Delhi—Sirhind, ILisar-Firuzah, Samana, Lahore 
and Dipalpur. Tatar’s military strength was considerable; he had 
fifteen thousand mounted soldiers in his army. Military strength and 
financial resources bred a seditious attitude in him and he not only 
occupied some parganas of the khaha land but also dismissed the 
officers appointed by Bahlul. Bahlul sent Nizam Khan along with 
Umar Khan Sarwani, Mian Sa'id Farmuli, Nasir Khan Nuhani, Darya 
Khan Nuhani and other distinguished nobles of the period to chastise 
Tatar Khan. In a battle fought near Ambala, Tatar Khan, despite his 
brave resistance, was defeated and slain. 34 

0 E A T II o F B A I I L U L, HIS CHARACTER AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

In 1488 Sultan Bahlul marched to Hisar-Firuzah, Gwalior and 
Etawah. The Raja of Gwalior, Man Singh Ton war, made a present of 
eighty lakhs of tankas. Bahlul removed from Etawah the Chauhan 


33 Ibul.. IT, 4 18. But see also the chapter on Kashmir in this volume (Sect. I, 
passage on Sultan Hasan Shah). 

34 XVaqfat-t Mushuiqi, ff 9b-10a. 
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chief, Sakta Singh, who had been in charge of the town since its 
capture from Husain Shah Sharqi and assigned it to Rai Dadit. 
While on his way back to Delhi, Sultan Bahlul fell ill on account of 
a heat-stroke, and died on 13 Sha‘ban 894/12 July 1489 at Milauli, 
where he had encamped during his illness. 

A posthumous child, brought up under the protection of his 
uncle, Bahlul was destined to carve out his future by sheer dint of 
merit. He started his career as governor of Sirhind and ended it at 
the ripe old age of eighty as the Sultan of Delhi, whose authority 
extended from the Punjab to the frontiers of Bihar and embraced 
important cities like Delhi, Badaun, Baran, Sambhal, Rapri, Kampil 
and Patiali. A part of Rajasthan was also under him and the rulers 
of Gwalior, Dholpur and Bari paid tribute to him. It was a great 
achievement in an age when centrifugal tendencies were the order 
of the day, and a mad race for political power had created widespread 
political confusion and chaos. 

Bahlul had tho clear vision of a political realist and a dogged 
tenacity of purpose which guided his activities all through. For him 
the end justified the means and he never hesitated to have recourse 
to chicanery, treachery or fraud, if it suited his purpose. In his deal¬ 
ings with Husain Sharqi, the rulers of Malwa and Hamid Khan, he 
employed foul means to realize his objectives. He did not hesitate in 
bribing Darva Khan Lodi on the battle-field of Narela. He was, 
however, not devoid of chivalrous sentiments. He displayed typical 
Afghan chivalry when he sent the wife of the defeated Sharqi ruler 
back to her husband with all dignity and respect. 

Bahlul ruled for more than thirty-eight years—the longest period 
during which any Sultan had held tho sceptre of Delhi. Tnis was, in 
itself, a great achievement considering the general political climate 
of the country. From the time of the later Tughluqs there had been 
a persistent tendency towards decentralization; and from the provin¬ 
cial governors down to the local zamindars everyone was eager to 
grab at power and to defy the centre. Bahlul handled the situation 
With great tact. Afghan military strength was exploited by him to the 
full in dealing with his adversaries, but he did not surrender his royal 
authority to them, though he made a display of profound respect for 
Afghan sentiments. 

Two major problems confronted Bahlul—the Sharqis of Jaunpur 
and the Rajput chiefs of the Doab—and he succeeded in 
dealing effectively with both of them. Tho Sharqi power was com¬ 
pletely shattered by him while tho Rajput chieftains were also 
humbled. ‘The effacement of the Rajput dynasties which had raised 
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their head in the last quarter of the 14th century in the middle and 
lower Doab was primarily the work of Bahlul, achieved by his 
generalship and fraternization with the Afghans.’ 33 

Since his energies were mostly devoted to military affairs, Bahlul 
could not make any experiments in the sphere of civil administration. 
Nothing original emanated from his mind. He simply continued the 
administrative institutions of the Delhi sultanat as he had inherited 
them from his Saiyyid predecessors. His only contribution, as the 
author of the Tahaqat-i Akbari has pointed out, was to appoint his 
own officers 3 ® where he found the administration in the hands of 
undesirable officers of the previous regimes. One very important 
measure of Bahlul, which has perpetuated his name in the numis¬ 
matic history of the Delhi sultanat, was the introduction of the coin, 
named Bahluli, which remained the medium of exchange for com-- 
modifies till the time of Akbar. 

Bahlul had a very affable personality, just and generous, simple 
and unostentatious. He got up early in the morning and attended to 
the business of the state till about midday. According to Abdulla, he 
personally heard the petitions of the people and did not leave this 
work to his amirs or wazirs. 37 From noon till the night-prayer (isha) 
he either remained in the company of the ulama, or spent his time 
in reading the Quran or offering congregational prayers. After offer¬ 
ing the night-prayers, he went to his haram and remained there for 
some time. Then he retired to his khihvat khana (private chamber). 
He was very punctilious in performing his religious duties and had 
considerable regard for the ulama and the divines; but he was singu¬ 
larly free from the fanaticism which characterized the activities of 
his son, Sikandar Lodi. He enjoyed the confidence of a very large 
number of Rajput and other Hindu zamindars and entrusted res¬ 
ponsible posts to them. Rai Karan, Rai Pratap, Rai Bir Singh, Rai 
Tilokchand and Rai Dhandhu were some of his trusted chiefs. 

Bahlul’s despotism was tempered by Afghan traditions of tribal 
equality. The author of the Tarikh-i Da’udi remarks about him: . 


'He was a simple and unostentatious king. He removed the darbans 
from the gate when he took his meals; whoever came to him (at 
that time) took his meal with him. He did not sit on the throne 
in the majlis and forbade the amirs from standing. In the Darbar-i 
'Am (Public Audience) also he did not sit on a throne. lie used 
a small carpet. In his farmam he addressed the amirs as mamad-i 


35 Nirodbhusan Roy, Nfmatullah’s History of the Afghans, 56. 
38 Tabaqati Akbari, I, 3X0-12. 

37 Tarikh-i jpa'udi, 10, 
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, all. If by chance anv amir was offended, he tried his best to 
placate him. He would go to his house, take off his sword from 
his waist-belt and place it before him and apologize saying: “If 
you do not consider me worthy of kingship, you appoint some one 
else to this job and give me some other assignment”/ 38 

The following practices of his particularly struck the imagination 
of contemporaries as well as posterity: 

(1) When he captured the treasures of the kings of Delhi, he 
distributed the spoils among his soldiers and took for himself only 
a proportionate share. 39 Whether this principle of distribution .was 
applied to all booties that fell to his lot in his long military career is 
not clear. Dr. Halim’s observation that “lie distributed the booties of 
war among his soldiers, and like the “Pious Caliphs”, preferred to take 
an equal share with them’ 10 lacks confirmation by early authorities and 
seems to be a generalization only from the measures adopted with 
reference to the treasures of Delhi. Maybe that he resorted to this 
equal distribution to win the confidence of the soldiery soon after 
his occupation of the throne of Delhi. 

(2) He did not maintain any personal guards.'!! While this could 
have been in conformity with Afghan traditions, it shows his confidence 
in himself and his popularity. 42 Sikandar had to appoint a special 
guard for his protection at night. 

(3) His food was not prepared in his palace but was sent, in 
rotation, by the nobles. Ferishta says: ‘His food was not prepared at 
home nor did he ride a horse from the royal stables. Every day one 
of the nobles sent him his meal and similarly at the time of riding, 
one of them supplied him with a mount.’ 43 If he actually followed 
this practice, it must have been intended to give a sense of participa¬ 
tion in the administration to his Afghan nobles. Abdulla says that he 
used to remark: ‘It is enough if my name is associated with the 
kingdom.’ 

(4) Mushtaqi says: ‘He did not sit on the throne in the presence 




38 ibid;, 11 . 

39 Ferishta, 1179. The author of the Tarikh-i Daudi says (11) that whatever came 
to him—wealth, property or new parganas—he distributed amongst the soldiers and 
did not retain anything for himself. He did not accumulate any treasures. 

v 40 A, Halim, History of the Lodis, 52. 

41 Waqtat-i Mushtaqi. 

42 Only in a palace without a guard could the following incident, as recorded by 
Mushtaqi, take place: *A mull a went to Bahlul's private chamber. The Sultan was 
just proceeding to the bath-room; the mulla caught hold of the Sultan's loin cloth 
and asked him to listen to his request and grant it/ Waqfat-i Mushtaqi . 

43 Ferishta, I. 
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of the nobles and forbade them to stand. All used to sit together o 
fine carpets and (the Sultan) called everyone masnacl-i dll He hell 
the darbar every day and sat on the carpet. Some of the nobles were 
ordered to Stand. Ail did not sit in the assembly.’-* 4 

The government of Bahlul was based and carried on in the spirit 
of a himdari (clan). Sikandar Lodi was correct when he told the 
nobles in 1494 on the eve of his struggle with the Sharqi Sultan : 
‘You discharged during the reign of the late Sultan Bahlul what was 
haqq-i biradari (obligations of the clan).’ 4 ' 5 


44 Waqtat-t Miiditaqi, f. 9a-b. 

45 Ibid., f. 15b, 


III. SULTAN SIKANDAR LODI (14894517) 


ACCESSION 

Soon after the death of Sultan Bahlul Lodi, the nobles met at 
Milauli, a village 15 miles north of Sakti, in order to discuss the ques¬ 
tion of his successor. There were three groups among them support- 
ting the three princes in the field—Nizam Khan, Barbek Shah and 
Azam Humavun. Nizam Khan’s mother, who was the daughter of a 
Hindu goldsmith, vigorously pleaded the case of her son and held 
out the promise of good treatment to the nobles. 1 Isa Khan Lodi, who 
was backing up the candidature of Barbek Shah, rebutted her, 
declaring that the grandson of a goldsmith had nothing to do with 
the throne. This direct insult of a wife of the deceased Sultan pro¬ 
vided Khan-i Khanan Famuli with an excuse to question the 
propriety of such remarks. Isa Khan snubbed him saying: ‘You are a 
servant and have nothing to do with the affairs of royal relations. 
Khan-i Khanan Farmuli felt insulted and in great anger he declared 
his allegiance to Nizam Khan and left the meeting. He collected 
together his supporters and carried the bier of Sultan Bahlul to Delhi. 
The two other groups remained quarrelling without arriving at any 
decision. 

In the meantime Nizam Khan had been summoned to the camp 
by his mother and Umar Khan Sarwani, the wazir. Before leaving 
Delhi, Nizam Khan visited Shaikh Samauddin, a distinguished 
Suhrwardi saint of Delhi, and sought his blessings in an interesting 
manner. He submitted to the Shaikh: O Shaikh! I desire to study 
orthography and prosody with voul’ The Shaikh replied: ‘Recite: 
May God render thee fortunate in both the worlds.’ Nizam Khan 
requested the Shaikh to repeat the formulae three times, and then 
taking it as a happy omen and a blessing from the Shaikh, he went 
to assume the reins of government^ He joined the funeral procession 
of Sultan Bahlul at Jalali, sent the bier to Delhi? and crowned himself 
on Friday, 17 Sha'ban 894/ 16 July 1489. The coronation took place 
on the bank of the Kali Nadi, on a mound which was once a hunting 
pavilion of Firuz Shah Tughluq and was known as Kaushak-i FiruzA 

Soon after his accession, Sultan Sikandar proceeded to Delhi. The 
Ike, -T-c testy, ico, s Ip. .*2r$ 

1 Ferishta, I, 179 . VvobU-S Ti> <*-cctpt' kj’s tn © v > M 

2 Tarikh-i Da’udi. 34; Yadgar, Tarikh-i Shahi, 34. (# fu? *£ 0 S^O •wv.4'. 

3 Tabaqat-i Akbari, I, 314. 

4 Ibid., I, 314; Ferishta, I, 179. 
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formidable task before him was to induce the Afghan nobles 
to accept his authority and to force his relations to submit. 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST ALAM KHAN LODI, ISA KHAN LODI 
AND BARBEK SHAH 

Sikandar first marched towards Rapri, where his brother, Alani 
Khan Lodi, had joined Azam Humayun. He besieged the forts of 
Rapri and Chandwar. Alani Khan fled to Patiali and sought the 
protection of Isa Khan Lodi. Rapri could not stand a siege and 
had to surrender. It was assigned to Khan-i Khanan Lodi. The Sultan 
then marched towards Etawah, where it took him several months to 
finally subjugate the area. Alain Khan surrendered and Sikandar not 
only pardoned him but placed Etawah also in his charge. 

The next important noble to he dealt with was Isa Khan Lodi, 
who was living at Patiali. Isa Khan Lodi was defeated in battle and 
died soon afterwards of a wound which he had received in the 
engagement. Sikandar entrusted Patiali to Rai Ganesh, who had 
deserted Barbck Shah and joined him. 

Sikandar next deputed Ismail Khan Nuliani to contact his brother, 
Barbek, and demand from him the acceptance of Sikandar’s suzerainty 
and the recitation of the Khutba in his name. Barbek declined and 
Sikandar marched in person against him. The two armies came face 
to face at Kanauj. .Shaikh Muhammad Qiirban, better known as Kala 
Pahar, who was the commander of Barbek’s forces, was captured. 
Sikandar was, however, not inclined towards a stern policy at this 
stage. He forgave Kala Pahar and showed him kindness and consi¬ 
deration. Kala Pahar then threw about his weight in favour of Sikandar 
and fought Barbek and defeated him. Barbek fled to Badaun but he 
was chased and had ultimately to surrender. Sikandar, who was eager 
to win over rather than crush llis rivals and enemies, extended the 
same benevolent treatment to Barbek and placed him again on the 
throne of Jaunpur. It was a wise and diplomatic step, calculated to 
satisfy the ambition of his rival-brother and also to create a situation 
in which Husain Sharqi’s return to power would become difficult, if 
not impossible. To ensure that Barbek did not throw off the yoke of 
Delhi, Sikandar took steps to consolidate his position in Jaunpur. He 
assigned a number of parganas there to his trusted nobles,5 thus 
creating an effective check on the ambitions of Barbek. 

The only important member of the royal familv who was now 
opposed to his authority was Azam Humayun Lodi. Sikandar marched 
against him, and having defeated and overthrown him, entrusted Kalpi 

5 Ibid., I, 316. 
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AGAINST TATAR 

to Mahmud Khan Lodi. This was probably the first occasion on which 
Sikandar did not confirm a rebel in his territory. Probably he did not 
consider Azam Ilumayun Lodi fit enough to hold Kalpi, one of the 
sensitive areas of his empire. 

CAMPAIGNS AGAINST TATAR KHAN LODI AND 
SULTAN A S II R A F 

Having consolidated his position at Kalpi, Sikandar proceeded 
against Tatar Khan Lodi, the governor of Jaithra. 6 7 The governor 
submitted and the Sultan confirmed him in his area. 

The Sultan next turned his attention towards Bayana. Sultan 
Ashraf, its chief, exercised independent authority over his territory. 
His father, Sultan Ahmad Jilwani, had owed allegiance to Sultan 
Husain of Jaunpur, but when the kingdom of Jaunpur passed through 
a period of crisis and Sultan Husain suffered one defeat after another 
i at the hands of Bahlul, Sultan Ahmad Jilwani became independent 
| to all intents and purposes. Sikandar deemed it an essential part of 
I his scheme of integrating the Sharqi kingdom to the empire of Delhi 
to liquidate all such former vassals of the Sharqis. He made a proposal 
I to Ahmad Jilwani that he would assign Jalesar, Chandwar, Marahra 
| and Sakit to him, if he surrendered Bayana. Jilwani at first accepted 

I the proposal and expressed his willingness to deliver the keys of the 
fort to Umar Khan Sarwani, but on second thoughts he decided to 
resist. Sikandar ordered the siege of Agra, which was under Ilaibat 
Khan Jilwani, who owed allegiance to Sultan Ashraf, and then pro¬ 
ceeded towards Bayana. Sultan Asliraf was forced to capitulate and 
Bayana was annexed to the kingdom of Delhi in 897/1491. Sikandar 
assigned Bayana to Klian-i Khanan Farmuli and returned to Delhi. 

ATTACK ON JAUNPUR BY THE BACHGOTI RAJPUTS 

A couple of days after his arrival in Delhi, Sikandar was going 
out to play chaugan when he received reports about the attack of 
the Bachgoti" Rajputs, under Juga, on Jaunpur. A huge army of one 
hundred thousand soldiers, both mounted and footmen, had marched 
against Jaunpur. Mubarak Khan Nuhani was captured by the invaders 
while trving to cross the Ganges and was put in the custody of Rai 
Bhid of Bhattah (Rewa). Slier Khan, brother of Mubarak Khan 

6 Jaithra is a village in Aligarh tehsil of Etah, 3 miles from Etah. UP Dint. 
Gazetteer, XII, 174. 

7 Originally a tribe of the. Mainpuri Chauhans, the Bachgotis lived on the borders 
of Jaunpur and Gorakhpur and were known for their contumacy and turbulence. See 
Elliot, Memoirs of the R aces of the North-West Provinces, I, 47. 
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(Nuhani), was killed In battle. Finding the situation beyond control, 
Barbek Shah fled to Daryabad and joined Kala Pahar. 

On receipt of this report, Sikandar ordered immediate mobilization. 
He did not visit his palace but took his meals in the camp and spent 
all his time in military preparations. In 897/1491 he marched towards 
Jaunpur. Barbek Shah joined him at Dalmau.® Rai Bhid was alarmed 
at the approach of the Sultan and he set free Mubarak Khan Nuhani. 
The Sultan pushed ahead and at Kathgarh 9 he pounced upon the 
army of Juga. According to Abdulla and Ahmad Yadgar, the Sultan’s 
main army was coming behind him and he had only five hundred 
mounted soldiers with him. The army of Juga comprised of 15,000 
cavalry and 200,000 infantry. Juga fled from the battle-field without 
risking an encounter. Sikandar carried fire and sword into the army 
of Juga and caused heavy losses in men and material. Juga first went 
to the fort of Jaund and then sought shelter with Sultan Husain 
Sharqi. Sikandar wrote a polite and conciliatory letter to Sultan Husain 
• and asked him to surrender Juga. The Sharqi ruler replied in an 
extremely contemptuous and arrogant strain and Sikandar was left 
with no alternative but to strike. Sultan Husain came out of the fort 
and took the initiative himself. Sikandar personally led the army and 
defeated Husain, who fled to Bihar. 

Sikandar then proceeded to Jaunpur and again placed Barbek Shah 
on the throne of Jaunpur. But soon afterwards he came to know about 
Barbek’s expulsion by the zamindars of the area. Sikandar sent Kala 
Pahar and Azam Humayun Sarwani to Jaunpur and ordered them to 
seize Barbek Shall, as he had proved his utter incompetence in dealing 
with the situation. Sikandar himself attacked Gurnard 0 The nobles of 
Husain Sharqi shut themselves up in the fort. Sikandar did not press 
the siege as he knew that the fort was almost impregnable. 

From Chunar Sikandar proceeded to Kantat.H included in the 
territory of Rewa (Bhattah). Rai Bhid hastened to surrender and 
submit. Sikandar then marched towards AraiR2 and from there to 
Dalmau. At Dalmau he married the widow of Sher Khan Nuhani, who 
had been killed in the Bachgoti revolt. She was a very charming and 
accomplished lady. 13 


8 A town on the hanks of the Ganges in the Rae Bareli district. 

9 A small village in the Dalmau pargana, VP District Gazetteer , XXXIX, 137. 

10 In Mirzapur district, UP, on the right bank of the Ganges. 

11 Situated at the confluence of the Ujla and the Ganges and within the municipal 
limits of Mirzapur. See NWP District Gazetteer , 1884, XIV, 195. 

12 Opposite the Allahabad fort, on the right bank of the Jumna at its confluence 
with the Ganges. Imperial Gazetteer t X, 332-33. 

13 Nfmatullah, I, 180» 
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Though Rai Bhid had submitted to Sikandar, yet he was so nervous 
that he fled to Rewa, leaving behind all his valuables at Kantat. 
Sikandar sent all this property to him, but later on, when he was 
convinced that the Rai had definitely pro-Sharqi feelings, he marched 
against him in 900/1494. The Rai’s son, Bir Singh, was defeated in 
battle. The Rai himself fled towards Sarkutch. Sikandar chased him 
but the Rai died in the way. 

Sikandar then proceeded to Phapund, but famine and inundations 
destroyed his considerable armyW and he found himself in an 
extremely difficult position. He returned to Jaunpur in order to 
reorganize and replenish his troops. 

INVASION OF HUSAIN S H A R QI 


This was an ideal opportunity for Husain Sharqi to strike at the 
Lodi Sultan. The Hindu zamindars of the locality, who still had 
sympathy with the displaced ruler of Jaunpur, persuaded him to 
come out of his refuge in Bihar. Husain collected an army and moved 
forward to strike at Sikandar. Sikandar reacted to it immediately by 
crossing the Kantat ford of the Ganges and reaching Banaras. The 
two armies clashed at a place some 36 miles from Banaras. Husain 
Sharqi met a disastrous defeat and hastily fled to Bihar. 

Sikandar pursued his defeated adversary, who fled from pillar to 
post in search of shelter. Leaving Malik Kandu in Bihar, he went to 
Colgong in the Bhagalpur district of Bihar, which was then under the 
ruler of Bengal. 

Sikandar left Mahabat Khan Lodi in Bihar and proceeded to 
Durweshpur.lS The Raja of Tirhut also submitted and the Sultan 
entrusted the collection of revenues from the Raja to Mubarak Khan. 
During his stay at Durweshpur, the Sultan went to visit the tomb of 
Shaikh Sharafuddin Yahya Maneri. Later he marched against Sultan 
Alauddin of Bengal, because he had given protection to Husain 
Sharqi. Further, the ruler of Bengal had also sent a reconnaisance 
party under his son, Daniyal, in order to watch the activities of 
Sikandar, who was throwing his tentacles towards Bengal after having 
established himself in Bihar. 

It was at Barh, a town in the Patna district of Bihar, that the forces 
of Sultan Alauddin of Bengal, under the command of Daniyal, met the 
forces of Sikandar Lodi, under the command of Mahmud Khan Lodi 
and Mubarak Khan Nuhani. Ultimately terms of peace were negotiated 


14 Khairuddin, Jaunpur Nairn. 

15 In Sherpur tehsil of Patna district. 
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ietween them and it was agreed that—(a) Sultan Alauddin would not 
give asylum to the enemies of Sikandar Lodi; (b) no encroachment 
would be made by either ruler on the territory of the other; and 
(c) Sultan Alauddin would recognize Sultan Sikandar s authority over 
Bihar, Tirhut, Saran sarkars and other territories conquered by him. 

On his return from the Bengal campaign, Sikandar gave Saran to 
his soldiers in jagirs and came to Jaunpur. During his stay of six 
months at Jaunpur Sikandar applied himself to destroying all Sharqi 
monuments, palaces, gardens, etc. He would have even demolished 
the mosques built by the Sharqi sultans, but the ulama dissuaded 
him from this vandalism.^ 

INVASION OF R E W A AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
ARRANGE ME NTS A T JA U NPUR 

In 904/1498 Sikandar Lodi, attacked Rewa (Bhattah) a second 
time. He was bitterly incensed at the invitation sent by the ruler of 
Rewa to Sultan Husain Sharqi to attack Lodi territory. Sikandar 
.^besieged the fort of Bandhogarhd * He, however, could not capture 
il and, initated at his failure, devastated the region he passed through. 

From Randhogarh Sikandar proceeded to Jaunpur and looked 
after its administrative arrangements, particularly its financial affairs. 
Mubarak Khan Lodi Mocfai Khail, the governor of Jaunpur, was taken 
to task for embezzlement and mismanagement of funds. The Sultan 
showed such strictness in dealing with him that some of the nobles 
resented it. 

COUP A G AIN ST THE SUL X A N 


Having set the affairs of Jaunpur in order, Sikandar proceeded to 
Sambhal and stayed there for four years (905-909/1499-1503). During 
this period some discontented elements joined hands to organize a 
coup. Twenty-two nobles, operating in different parts of the kingdom, 
planned to depose him and raise Fath Khan to the throne. The prince, 
however, divulged the secret to his mother and to his spiritual master, 
Shaikh Tahir, who insisted on the matter being brought to the 
knowledge of the Sultan. Asghar Khan, the governor of Delhi, Said 
Khan Sarvvani, Tatar Khan, Mahmud Shah and others were either 
executed or deported for complicity in the conspiracy. Some of the 
disgruntled nobles went to Gwalior and from there proceeded to 
Gujarat. 


16 This story of the Sultan’s vandalism in Jaunpur is based on traditions, which 
the compilers of the District Gazetteers found floating down the stream of time. 

17 An old fort 60 miles south of Rewa town, Imperial Gazett., \% 359. 
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CAMPAIGNS AGAINST GWALIOR, 

DHOLPUR AND MANDRIL 

In 907/1501 Raja Man Singh of Gwalior sent a eunuch, Nihal, to 
Sultan Sikanclar with presents and professions of friendship. The 
eunuch failed in his mission, and the relations between Delhi and 
Gwalior became further strained. 

The Rai of Dholpur was suspected of having incited the rebels 
who had dislodged Imadul Mulk, the governor of Bayana. Sikandar 
assigned Bayana to Khwaja Khan, and ordered Alam Khan, governor 
of Mewat, and Klian-i Klianan Lohari, governor of Rapri, to join 
Khwaja Khan in his operations against Dholpur. Rai Manik Deva 
put up a determined defence and killed Khwaja Babban, 18 a veteran 
soldier. Thereupon Sikandar marched in person against Manik Deva. 
lie reached Dholpur on 6 Ramazan 906/25 March 1501. The Rai 
grew panicky and fled to Gwalior. Dholpur was occupied and the 
Lodi army not only pillaged and plundered it but even uprooted the 
the gardens. Adam Khan was put in charge of the fort of Dholpur. 

Sikandar next marched against Gwalior. Apart from the failure of 
Nihal’s mission, the protection given by the Rai of Gwalior to certain 
rebels and also to Rai Manik Deva had irritated the Sultan. For two 
months he encamped on the bank of the Asi (Asan), a lake near 
Gwalior. Ultimately the Rai sued for peace (909/1508). He expelled 
Sa‘id Khan, Babu Khan, Rai Ganesh (the Chauhan chief of Patiali) 
and sent his son, Bikramajit, as a hostage. The Sultan was pleased at 
this gesture; he honoured the prince and later on even returned 
Dholpur to Manik Deva. 

In 910/1504 Sikandar marched against Mandril,! 0 and besieged 
it. The garrison, however, surrendered the fort. Sikandar destroyed 
the temples of Mandril, built mosques in their place and plundered 
the land. The fort was entrusted to Mian Makan and Mujahid Khan. 


FOUNDATION OF THE CITY OF AGRA 


In 911/1506 Sikandar Lodi founded the city of Agra. The site for 
the new city was selected after considerable search and deliberation. 
A commission of several sagacious and experienced men sailed on 
boats from Delhi and examined the area on both sides of the banks 
of the Jumna. The Sultan then himself went on a boat to see the site, 
‘lie embarked on a boat’, writes Nfmatullah, ‘and sailed, enjoying 
fully the journey and hunting on the way, until he reached the place 
(selected by the commission) and liked the elevation of the area for 


18 Tabaqat-i Akbari, I, 324. 

19 A tehsil town 62 miles west of Gwalior on the right bank of the Parbati river. 
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purposes of habitation. lie asked the captain of the crew, Navak, who 
piloted his boat; “Which of these two elevations is better suited for 
(our purposes)?” Nayak replied: “That one in the foreground (ag-t 
rah) is better.” The Sultan smiled and said: "The name of this city 
will also be Agra.” ’ 20 The site selected by the Sultan was in the 
villages of Bashi and Poiya in the pargana of Deoli, and 9 parganas 
out of a total of 52 from the sarkar of Bayana were included in it.2i 

THE GWALIOR CAMPAIGN 

In 911/1506 Sikandar Lodi again marched towards Gwalior. The 
commissariat arrangements having broken down, the advance-guard 
of the Delhi forces was attacked at Chatawar. 22 The heroism of 
Awadh Khan and Ahmad Khan saved the situation, but Sikandar 
abandoned the idea of marching further and returned to Agra. Next 
year (in 912/1506) Imad Khan Farmuli and Mujahid Khan were sent 
to effect the conquest of the fort of Untgarh, 23 which was regarded 
as the key to Gwalior. Later on Sikandar himself joined the advance- 
party and attacked the fort from all sides. The garrison put up a 
heroic defence, and when a breach was made in the wall of the fort, 
they desperately fought hand-to-hand and their resistance continued 
even after the fort had been occupied. Mujahid was put in charge of 
the fort but was removed soon afterwards, when Sikandar came to 
know that he had accepted a bribe from the Rai of Untgarh for 
removing Muslims from the fort. The Sultan returned to Agra on 
27 Muharram 913/8 June 1507. The march of the army from Untgarh 
was made extremely difficult due to scarcity of water and a very large 
number of soldiers died of thirst. 

On 10 Muharram 915/30 April 1509 the Sultan marched upon 
Hatkant, a stronghold of the Bhadauria Rajputs. Police stations 
{thanas) were established at different strategic places in order to keep 
a watch over the activities of the inhabitants of that area. 

In 916/1510 Shalizada Shihabuddin rebelled against his father, 
Sultan Nasiruddin of Malwa and fled to Sipri, 24 Nasiruddin deprived 
his erring son of his right to succeed and nominated his third son, 
Azam Humayun, as his heir. Shihabuddin approached Sikandar Lodi 
for protection and support. The Lodi ruler expressed his willingness 
to help him provided he ceded Chanderi to Sikandar. In Zil Hij 
916/March 1511 Sikandar Lodi sent his envoys with presents to 

20 Nfmatullah, I, 195. 

21 Ibid., I, 195-96. 

22 Abut Fazl mentions it as a town in the Gwalior sarkar. 

23 Untgarh or Utgir is a tehsil in Kamauli. 

24 In Chanderi. 





Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat in order to placate him and ensure his 
neutrality in the event of conflict with Malvva. It was also the 
recognition of the independent status of Gujarat by the Sultan 
of Delhi—something which had been withheld by the Lodi Sultan 
so long. 

But before any concerted action could be planned by Sikandar 
and Shihabuddin, Sultan Nasiruddin of Malwa expired. The rebel- 
prince immediately altered his plan of action; he gave up the idea of 
going to Delhi and marched straight to Mandu. In his struggle 
with his brother he was, however, defeated. 

Azam Humayun who had ascended the throne of Malwa as Sultan 
Mahmud II was not destined to rule in peace. In 917/1510 his 
brother. Sahib Khan, effected a coup and ascended the throne as 
Sultan Muhammad. Sultan Mahmud II reached Chanderi and sought 
the help of its governor, Bahjat Khan, but Bahjat firmly replied that 
his loyalty was to the person who held Mandu. Mahmud II then turned 
to Sikandar for help. The latter demanded Chanderi in return for his 
help. Not waiting for this political bargain to mature, Mahmud II 
secured the help of Medini Rai and his powerful Rajput contingent, 
and occupied Mandu on 16 Shawwal 917/16 January 1512. 

Medini Rai’s ascendancy in Malwa led to the rebellions of Bahjat 
Khan, governor of Chanderi, of Sikandar Khan, governor of Siwas 
and Hindia, and of Mansur Khan in 918/1512. Medini Rai defeated 
Sikandar Khan but Bahjat appealed to Agra for help. ‘If vou send an 
army’, he said, ‘to place Sahib Khan on the throne, I will recite the 
Khutha and issue the coins in your name.' Sikandar was quick to res¬ 
pond and Sahib Khan was placed on the throne. But Bahjat went 
back on his promise and refused to recite the Khutba or issue the 
coins in the name of Sultan Sikandar Lodi. Sikandar avoided a con¬ 
flict and his army returned to Delhi in 919/1513. Unfavourable 
developments at Mandu, however, brought Sahib Khan to Sikandar 
Lodi. Disgusted with the overweening ambition of Medini Rai, 
Mahmud Khalji first planned his assassination, and when he failed in 
that attempt, he fled to Muzaffar Shah of Gujarat in 920/1514. 
Sikandar Lodi decided to act and sent an army for the conquest of 
Chanderi. It was occupied and Sahib Khan was installed there. 
Sikandar Lodi, however, appointed his own officers to carry on the 
administration of Chanderi. 

Taking full advantage of the situation prevailing in Malwa, 
Sikandar sought to extend his authority in that region. He occupied 
Sui Sopar25 and assigned it to Abu Bakr Khan, brother of the 

25 Abul Fax! mentions Sui Sopar in the sarkar of Ranthambhor. 
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displaced governor, Ali Khan. In 923/1517 he inarched towards Ran- 
thambhor but could not conquer the fort. The governor of Rantham- 
bhor, however, accepted his overlordship. 

DEATH AND ESTIMATE 

Sikandar Lodi died of diphtheria or throat-cancer on 7 Ziqa’d 
923/21 November 1517. 

Endowed with a rare physical charm 26 and gift of the gab, fond 
of poetry, music and good cheer, 27 Sikandar Lodi was in certain res¬ 
pects a very striking figure of medieval India. He gave a new orienta¬ 
tion to Afghan polity in India and considerably raised the stature and 
dignity of the office of the sultan. The Afghan nobility, despite its 
attachment to Afghan democratic traditions, was made to recognize 
the superior status of the monarch. He adopted several measures to 
emphasize the dignity and authority of the king: 

(1) While Bahhd used to sit on a carpet, Sikandar started sitting 
on a throne. There was no question of any noble sharing the seat 
with him. The Sultan was no longer primus inter pares. 

(2) In order to impress the superior position of the sultan on the 
minds of the nobles and the people, he laid down elaborate rules for 
the reception of royal farmans in the distant parts of the kingdom. 
The governors were required to meet the courier from the court at a 
distance of about six miles from their headquarters. The royal mes¬ 
senger sat in a specially constructed pavilion and delivered the 
farrnan to the governor, who held it with great respect on his head 
and took it to the mosque to be read out from the pulpit. 28 

(3) The nobles were made to realize that they were servants of 
the sultan and that their position and power depended entirely on 
his good will and pleasure. Those who held jagirs were required to 
submit accounts regularly to the dhcan-i ivizarat. All cases of malver¬ 
sation, mismanagement, misbehaviour or corruption were sternly 
dealt with. 29 

(4) A highly efficient spy-system kept the sultan informed of all 
the developments in the kingdom and particularly of the activities of 

26 A mystic eccentric of Rapri, Shaikh Hasan Majzub (for whom see, Abdul Haq 
Muhaddis, Akhbarul Akhtjar , 281), had fallen in love with him. See Waqfat-i 
M-ushtaqi f, 23b-24a. 

27 TaHkh-i Shahi, 49; Tarikhi Da'udi, 36-39. Mushtaqi says that he took wine 
also secretly, Waqfat, f. 3Ga. 

28 Waqiat-i Mushtaqi, f. 19a; Tabaqat-i Akbari, I, 338. 

29 Mubarak Khan Lodi, governor of Jaunpur, was strictly dealt with in connec¬ 
tion with a charge of malversation. Tabaqai-i Akbari, I, 321. Asghar, a governor of 
Delhi, Mujahid Khan, Shams Khan and others were punished fox corruption and 
misconduct. 
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the nobles. 30 I he Sultan himself went out incognita to have direct 
and intimate knowledge of the affairs of the kingdom. Surprised at 
his knowledge of even the clandestine activities of the people, the 
public, in its credulity, thought that some mysterious supernatural 
power kept him informed of all that happened in his territory. 

Sikandai was an able administrator, clear-headed in his analysis 
of situations and vigorous in the enforcement of his orders. He dis¬ 
played a great sense of responsibility in discharging the functions of 
his kingly office. It is reported that lie worked from morning till late 
in the night. It was his daily routine that after the morning prayer 
and levitation of the Quran, 33 he plunged into administrative affairs, 
llis private audience began at night and it was at that time that he 
usually sent his orders to governors and communications to rulers. His 
meal was served at midnight. Some ulama, who were his close com¬ 
panions, sat by his side but were not permitted to eat anything in his 
piesence. lhey took their share of the royal dinner to their homes. 

Sikandar s vigorous administration ensured peace and prosperity 
and guaranteed justice to the common man. All the highways of the 
empiie were safe from bandits and robbers, and steps were taken to 
create a sense of security among the people. 

His judicial system was very efficiently organized under Mian 
liliu a. 1 he Sultan himself considered and decided cases which were 
nought to him. Darya Khan Nuhani had to be present at the court 
from early morning till late in the night to receive petitions and 
inquire into grievances. 

All chroniclers refer to the prosperous and affluent condition of 
the kingdom during the time of Sikandar. Every morning the price 
schedule of the market was reported to him. The prices of essential 
commodities were generally cheap. ‘But we cannot shut our eyes’, 
writes Dr. S. A Halim, ‘to the grim fact that cheapness was caused 
>v lie dearth of bullion and the absence of movement of goods and 
exchange of commodities, for no part of the kingdom touched the 
sea; and secondly, corruption in the revenue department still persisted 
as is evidenced by the record of a conversation between Mian Bhu’a 
eiiKi the Sultan as to how to check corruption/ 

Barring 1496, when there was failure of crops, the agricultural 
produce was generally good. The Sultan himself used to take keen 
personal interest in the development of agriculture. He abolished 

th ® P nvate He of the nobles was reported to him. He knew how a noble, 

1 an . a r n> iac ^ earned his bed into his room when it had started raining at night 
Waqxat-i Mushtaqi , 15b. 6 S 

•31 According to 7 arikh-i Shahi (49) he recited three parts (paras) of the Quran 
standing after midnight prayers. 1 1 * 
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zSat (import duty) on grain,32 and introduced a measurement- 
standard known as" gazz-i sikandari, which continued to prevail till 
the Mughal period. The rent-rolls prepared during his reign proved 
of immense value to his successors. ‘The statistical returns of Babur s 
time, remarks Edward Thomas, were clearly based upon the ole 
rent-rolls of that unacknowledged contributor to the efficiency of all 
later Indian revenue systems, Sikandar bin Bahlol. A single subdued 
confession in Babur’s table suffices to prove this. 33 

Sikandar Lodi appreciated fully the necessity of organizing the 
army on the traditions of the early sultans of Delhi. He kept close 
contapt with his soldiers, and it is said that he used to send two 
farmans every day to his array when it was on the march. The morn¬ 
ing farman directed the army about the journey it had to cover 
during the day and the evening farman told them about the place 
they had to encamp at night. 34 

Some of the philanthropic and charitable works of the Sultan 
particularly elicited the praise of the people. He had arrangements 
for the daily distribution of cooked and uncooked food to poor people 
in the capital. Biannual, weekly and daily allowances and stipends 
were fixed for the poor and the destitute in his kingdom,*» When he 
changed his clothes and beddings, they were sold and the money 
obtained was given away as dowry to orphan girls. 36 

Sikandar Lodi undertook some measures with a view to checking 
immoral trends in society. He prohibited the Bahraich processions, 3 ? 
which were taken out in the month of Jeth (May-June) in memory o. 
Salar Masud Ghazi, but had become an occasion for immoral practi¬ 
ces He forbade also the visit of women to the shrines of saints 33 — 
an interdict originally issued by Firuz Shah Tughluq in view of the 
corruption that usually tarnished such gatherings, but which must 
have been disregarded after his death and needed fresh promulga¬ 
tion. Sikandar also checked the worship of Sitala, credulously believ¬ 
ed to be the goddess of small-pox. 36 

Sikandar’s contribution to art and culture was not negligible. He 
patronized men of letters, artists, poets, etc., and himself composed 
poetry under the nom de plume of Gulrukhi. His munificence attracted 

32 Tabaqat-i-Akbari, I, 320. , , „ . „ . 

33 Edward Thomas, The Revenue Resources of the Mughal Empire, 3-4. 

34 Tarikh-i Da’utli. 

35 T abaqat-t Akbari, I, 336; Ferishta, I, 186; Waqiat-i Mushtaqi, ff. 14a-b. 

36 Tarikh-i Shahi, 49. 

37 Waqi’at-i Mushtaqi, f. 15; Tarikh-i Daudi, 38. 

38 Tarikh-i Daudi, 38. 

39 WaqfffM Mushtaqi , f. 15. 
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scholars from Arabia and Persia. 40 Seventy scholars sat every 
night by his cot and discussed academic and religious problems. 41 It 
was at his Invitation that two eminent philosophers—Shaikh Abdullah 
and Shaikh Azizullah—came to Delhi from Tulamba and strove to 
change the pattern of Muslim education by introducing a greater 
portion of rational subjects in the curriculum of the day. 42 

It must, however, be mentioned that Sikandar Lodi was narrow¬ 
minded and fanatical in religious matters, and that his otherwise 
successful reign was marred by an intolerant religious attitude 
towards the non-Muslims. In his early years, when he was a prince, 
he was irritated at Maulana Abdullah Ajudhani, who had objected to 
his interference with a religious practice of the Hindus at Thaneswar, 
telling him boldly that Islam did not permit such interference. But 
when he ascended the throne, his iconoclastic zeal found an expres¬ 
sion in the destruction of the idols of the temple of Nagarkot, which 
he gave to butchers for weighing meat. While determining his moti¬ 
vations in following this religious policy, one cannot afford to ignore 
the fact that tradition holds him responsible for also destroying 
edifices of the Sharqi rulers at Jaunpur. Besides, it is a significant fact 
that during his regime the Hindus took to learning Persian 43 and 
were recruited in large numbers to different posts—a fact to which 
Shaikh Abdul Quddus Gangohi drew the attention of Babur. 44 


40 Akkbortd Akhyar, 220; Tarikh-i Daudi, 36. 

41 Waqi'at-i Mmhtaqi, ff. 49a-b. 

42 For Sikandar’s respectful visits to Shaikh Abdullah, see Badauni, Mur>takhahut 
Tatoankh , I, 324. 

43 Ferishta, I, 187. 

44 Maktubat-i Quddusi, 337. 







IV, SULTAN IBRAHIM LODI (923-32/1517-26) 

ACCESSION 

After the death of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, his eldest son, Ibrahim, 
was raised to the throne on 8 Ziqa’d 923/22 November 1517. The 
nobles, however, did not like political power to be concentrated in 
the hands of one person, as had happened during the reign of 
Sikandar, and so they arranged for the division of the empire into two 
units: one under Ibrahim and the other under his younger brother, 
Jalal Khan. The country up to the border of the former kingdom of 
Jaunpur was to be under Ibrahim, while Jalal Khan was to govern 
the territory ruled over by the Sharqis. A covenant was arrived at 
and the empire was accordingly divided. 

Jalal Khan then set off for Jaunpur to take charge of his share of 
the patrimony, but he stayed at Kalpi for a few days and wasted his 
time in pleasures and hunting. He appointed Fatli Khan, son of 
Azam Humavun Sarwani, as his wazir. 

The division of the kingdom had been agreed to solemnly bv the 
two brothers and, given the will to honour it, the plan would have 
worked well. But the arrival of Khan-i Jahan Lodi, the jagirdar of 
Rapri, at the court upset the arrangement. He told Sultan Ibrahim 
and the amirs that the division of the empire was ill-advised, and that 
the sooner it was abrogated, the better it would be in the interest of 
the Afghans. Notwithstanding the political wisdom of Khan-i Jahan 
Lodi’s advice, it was Machiavellian in spirit and was a flagrant breach 
of trust. Ibrahim was quick to respond to Khan-i Jahan Lodi’s advice 
as it was in consonance with his own ambitions. 

Once the abrogation of the treaty was decided upon, ■wavs and 
means were explored to undo it. It was suggested that action was 
necessary before Jalal Khan had established himself at Jaunpur. A 
farman was, therefore, sent to Jalal, couched in extremely polite and 
persuasive language, asking him to return quickly to the court as his 
advice was Urgently needed on an important matter. Ilaibat Khan 
Gurgandaz, a shrewd man with considerable plausibility and power 
of persuasion, was sent to allure him into the net. But before Haibat 
could reach his destination, reports of the conspiracy bad reached 
Jalal. Cautioned in time, he refused to be the victim of the treacher¬ 
ous game of the nobles. Ibrahim then sent a deputation consisting 
of nobles like Shaikhzada Sultan Muhammad (son of Shaikh 
Sa'id Farmuli), Malik Ismail (son of Malik Alauddin Jilwani) and 
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Qazi Hamldtiddin Hajib to undertake the mission in which Haibat 
Khan had failed. This deputation also could not persuade Jalal Khan 
to visit Agra. Ibrahim then decided to take some positive action 
against Jalal and paralyse him before he had consolidated his position 
at Jaunpur. 

In order to alienate the nobles of Jalal from him and to win them 
over to his side, Ibrahim sent a number of farmans to them with big 
presents and promises of future rewards. Each farman was sent 
through a confidential officer. Some of the eminent maliks of Jalal 
Khan, who had thirty to forty thousand soldiers under their com¬ 
mands—like Darya Khan Nuhani, hakim of the tvilai/at of Bihar, Nasir 
Khan, jagirdar of Ghazipur, and Shaikhzada, the zahit of Awadh and 
Lucknow—deserted their master and joined Ibrahim. 

A second coronation was then celebrated by Ibrahim on 15 Zil 
Hij 923/29 December 1517. Jagirs, robes of honour, posts and 
assignments were bestowed on nobles and officers on this occasion. 
This second coronation was, in fact, a public declaration of the abro¬ 
gation of the earlier arrangement and of Ibrahim’s claim to have 
sovereign rights over the areas formerly assigned to Jalal. 

CONFLICT WITH JALAL 

Jalal could hardly accept this position, which was a brazen-faced 
departure from the covenant arrived at between him and his brother. 
He started consolidating his position at Kalpi by increasing his mili¬ 
tary strength and bv conciliating the local zaniindars. He assumed 
the title of Sultan Jalaluddin and caused his name to be read in the 
Khutha and inscribed on the coins. As soon as he had stabilized his 
position, he marched towards Gwalior, where Azam Humayun Sarwani 
was besieging the fort and sent a message to him, saying: ‘I regard 
you (Azam Humayun) as my father and my uncle. You know that the 
fault is not mine. The treaty has been violated by Sultan Ibrahim... 
It is your duty, as an honest Musahnan, to uphold and support the 
just cause.’ 1 Azam Humayun was moved by this message and decided 
to join Jalal. It was agreed upon between them that they would first 
reduce the wilmjat of Jaunpur and clear it of all hostile nobles. So 
they attacked the governor of Awadh, Sa'id Khan, who fled towards 
Lucknow and wrote to Ibrahim about the attack. 

Ibrahim had to act now. As a safeguard against anv emergency, 
he sent his imprisoned brothers—Ismail Khan, Husain Khan and 
Shaikh Daulat Khan—to the Hansi fort, but provided all normal 
conveniences for them. On 24 Zil Hij 923/6 January 1518 he 

1 Nfmatuliah, Tarikh-i Khan-i Jahani, I, 236-37. 
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reached Bhongaon by forced marches and planned to attack Kanatij. 

On the way he received a report that Azam Humayun Sarwani and his 
son, Fath Khan, had deserted Jalal Khan and were coming to join him. 
Ibrahim sent his distinguished nobles to receive them and bestowed 
on each of them a special robe of honour and a dagger studded with 
jewels. 

The zamindars of Jartoli, a dependency of Koil, who were 
notorious for their contumacious activities, rebelled at this time and 
killed Umar Khan (son of Sikandar Khan Sur) in an encounter. Malik 
Qasim, the governor of Sambhal, marched against them and killed 
their ringleader. The rebellion was crushed. . 

Many nobles of Jaunpur, like Said Khan and Shaikhzada Farmuli, 
abandoned Jalal and joined Ibrahim Lodi. This considerably streng¬ 
thened his position. A huge army led by eminent Afghan nobles, like 
Azam Humayun Sarwani, Azam Humayun Lodi and Nasir Khan 
Nuhani, was then sent to deal with Jalal, who was encamped at Kalpi 
at that time. But before this force could reach Kalpi, Jalal marched 
' at the head of an army comprising of thirty thousand cavalry and a 
number of elephants for an attack on Agra. Niamat Khatun, the 
family of Qutb Khan Lodi Imadul Mulk, Malik Badruddin Jilwani, 
and those connected with Jalal’s haram were left in the fort of Kalpi. 
The army of Delhi besieged Kalpi and there was exchange of fire for 
some days. Eventually the fort of Kalpi was reduced and the city 1 
was plundered. An enormous booty fell into the hands of the forces 
of Delhi. 

Sultan Ibrahim sent an army under Malik Adam Kakar for the 
defence of Agra. When Jalal reached near Agra, he thought of 
ravaging the town in retaliation for the destruction of Kalpi bv the 
forces of Ibrahim. Malik Adam Kakar handled the situation with tact 
and succeeded in delaying Jalal’s onslaught against Agra. Then 
reinforcements arrived under Malik Ismail Jilwani, Kabir Khan Lodi 
and Bahadur Khan Nuhani. Malik Adam Kakar then decided upon 
firm action, but he preferred to make an overture for peace before 
adopting a tough line. He sent a message to Jalal saying that if he 
surrendered his chatr, aftab-f’ir , naubat , drums , sikka and other 
insignia of royalty and agreed to live as an ordinary malik, he would 
request Sultan Ibrahim to restore the jagir of Kalpi to him. Jalal 
agreed to these humiliating terms and surrendered these insignia to 
Malik Adam Kakar, who took them to Sultan Ibrahim at Etawah. 
Ibrahim spurned the offer and decided to march personally against 
Jalal and liquidate him. When Jalal heard about the intention of 
Ibrahim, he escaped to Gwalior and sought shelter with its raja. 
Ibrahim stayed at Agra for some time and set its affairs in order. He 
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sent Haibat Khan Gurgandaz, Karimdad and Daulat Khan Inder for 
the protection of Delhi, appointed Shaikhzada Manjhu to the gover¬ 
norship ( wilayat ) of Chanderi, and also summoned Sultan Muhammad, 
the maternal grandson of Sultan Nasiruddin Khalji of Malwa. 

Ibrahim then made up his mind to invade Gwalior and chastise 
Jalal. An army comprising of thirty thousand horsemen and three 
hundred and fifty elephants was sent to reduce Gwalior. Sultan 
Ibrahim, further, sent reinforcements to Gwalior under Bhikan Khan 
Lodi, Jalal Khan Lodi, Sulaiman Farmuli, Bahadur Khan Nuhani, 
Ismail, Malik Firuz Ikhwan, Bahadur Khan Sanvani, Khizr Khan Lodi, 
Khizr Khan Nuhani and Khan-i Jahan Lodi. As luck would have it, 
Baja Man of Gwalior died at this time. Azam Humayun Sanvani 
besieged the fort and succeeded in reducing it. Jalal first escaped to 
Malwa, but when he did not like the treatment meted to him by 
Mahmud Khalji. lie turned to Kara Katanga. On the way he fell into 
the hands of the Bhils and the Gonds, who took him into custody 
and sent him to Sultan Ibrahim. lie was interned in the fort of Ilansi 
along with his other brothers, hut was killed later, on the advice of 
some supporters of Ibrahim. 

RELATION'S WITH HIS NOBLES 

Ibrahim could not maintain good relations with his nobles and 
maliks. His overbearing attitude alienated them and created a suspi¬ 
cion in their minds concerning his intentions. 

Mivan Bhu’a was an old and eminent noble of the Lodi kingdom. 
Ih; had been held in great respect by Sikandar Lodi and had acted 
as head of the judiciary. Oil account of old age, he could not perform 
his duties as efficiently as before. The Sultan threw him into prison 
and put him in the charge of Malik Adam Kakar. Ilis duties—his jagir 
as well as his honours—were transferred to his son. Miyan Bhu’a’s 
death in prison created a deep resentment in his family and offended 
the nld Afghan nobles also. 

Ibrahim gradually lost faith in his old nobles, and one by one he 
threw many of them into prison. Azam Humayun Sarwani, who was 
besieging the Gwalior fort and had nearly reduced it, was recalled to 
Agra all of a sudden and thrown into prison. When Azam Humayun’s 
son, Islam Khan, came to know of this, he rose in rebellion at Kara- 
Manikpur. He took all the property of his father under his own control 
and did not permit Ahmad Khan to take charge of his jagir. Ahmad 
Khau challenged him but was defeated. The Sultan thought of sending 
an army to chastise him. But at this time Azam Humayun Lodi and 
Said Khan Lodi escaped to their jagirs in Lucknow. They started 






correspondence with Islam Khan and planned joint action against the 
Sultan. Ibrahim sent a large army under Ahmad Khan (brother of 
Azam Ilumayuu Lodi), the sons of Husain Farmuli, Majlis-i Ali 
Shaikhzada Mahmud Farmuli, Ali Khan, Ali Khan-i Khanan Farmuli, 
Masnad-i Ali Bukhari Khan Farmuli, Dilawar Khan Sarang Khani, 
Qutb Khan (son of Ghazi Khun Buloti), Bhijkan Khan Nuhani, Sikandar 
Khan (son of Malik Adam Kakar) and others to deal with Islam Khan 
and the recalcitrant nobles. But when this army reached near 
Bangarmau, Iqbal Khan, the khasa khail of Azam Ilumayuu Lodi, 
came out of an ambush with five thousand horsemen and some 
elephants, attacked the imperial forces and scattered them. 

The news of this defeat upset Ibrahim, and he declared that the 
nobles, who had come back defeated at the hands of the rebels, would 
remain condemned unless they redeemed their honour by defeating 
the rebellious maliks headed by Islam Khan. He sent more forces to 
strengthen their ranks. The rebel army comprised of nearly forty 
thousand mounted men and five hundred elephants. But before these 
forces could come into clash, Shaikh Raju Bukhari, an eminent saint, 
intervened, and it was agreed that if Sultan Ibrahim set free Azam 
I-Iumayun Sarwani, they would not persist in their opposition to him I 
and would move to some other territory. Both the armies separated 
when this agreement was arrived at. But the Sultan did not ratify this 
agreement. lie issued orders to Darya Khan Nuhani, governor of 
Bihar, Nasir Khan Nuhani and Shaikhzada Farmuli to march against 
the rebels and bring them to book. Consequently a sanguinary battle 
was fought and many soldiers were killed on both sides. Ultimately 
the imperial forces emerged victorious. Islam Khan was killed on the 
battle-field; Said Khan Lodi was arrested by the servants of Darya 
Khan Nuhani. An enormous boot)’ fell into the hands of the forces of 
Delhi. The Sultan rejoiced at this victory and distributed considerable 
money in alms and charity. It was a major victory against the nobles. 

It was at this time that Azam Hurriayun Sarwani and Miyan Bhu’a 
died in prison; and Darya Khan Nuhani, governor of Bihar, and the 
amir-iilumara Khan-i Jahan Lodi and Husain Farmuli rose in rebellion. 
Husain Farmuli, the governor of Chanderi, was assassinated at the 
instigation of the Sultan. This further antagonized the amirs, because 
they’realized that the Sultan was bent upon liquidating them by 
every means. 

Darya Khan Nuhani died soon afterwards and his son, Bahadur 
Khan, became the rallying point of all rebels. Bahadur Khan incited 
rebellious tendencies on a large scale in Bihar and nearly a hundred 
thousand horsemen gathered round him. He assumed independence 
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and proclaimed himself as Sultan Muhammad. The Khutba was read 
and coins were issued in his name. After being defeated by the 
army of Sultan Ibrahim, Nasir Khan Nuhani, the governor of Ghazi- 
pur, also joined Bahadur Khan of Bihar. Thus the position of Bahadur 
was further stabilized. Ibrahim sent a huge force to deal with him. 

The Sultan had excited the suspicions of his nobles and they had 
no alternative but to rebel in self-protection. A son of Daulat Khan 
Lodi, governor of Lahore, who happened to visit Ibrahim at this 
time, was alarmed to find that the Sultan was contemplating action 
against all the distinguished nobles of the kingdom. Afraid of being 
thrown into prison, he escaped to his father and reported the situation 
to him. Daulat Khan started organizing a movement against Ibrahim 
and obtained the cooperation of all the nobles and jagirdars of the 
Punjab. 

INVITATION TO BABUR AND THE BATTUE OF PANIPAT 

Disgusted with Ibrahim, the nobles of the Punjab wrote letters 
to Babur in Kabul and invited him to inyade India. Alam Khan, 
brother of Sikandar Lodi, personally went to Kabul for this purpose. 
Babur sent some of his nobles with Alam Khan in order to assess the 
situation. These nobles conquered Sialkot, Lahore and many other 
areas and reported the situation to Babur, who started for the conquest 
of India on I Rabi I 932/16 December 1525. When Alam Khan 
reached Lahore, he insisted that since the Muglials had come at his 
invitation, they were to assign Delhi to him after conquering it. Alam 
Khan and the Mughals. disagreed, and Alam Khan marched with an 
army of forty thousand mounted men to Delhi and besieged the city. 
When Ibrahim heard about this, he moved from Agra at the head of 
an army consisting of eighty thousand soldiers. Alam Khan left the 
siege of Delhi and prepared to give battle to Ibrahim. He made a 
surprise attack at night and dispersed the forces of Ibrahim. But 
Ibrahim, who had stayed out of the camp with a body of five or six 
thousand soldiers, mounted an attack on the forces of Alam Khan in 
the morning. Alam Khan was defeated and fled away. Many of his 
men were killed. 

In the meantime Babur had reached Lahore. Daulat Khan and 
Ghazi Khan did not stick to their pledges and went over to Milwat. 
Mir Khalifa persuaded Alani Khan to join him. He was received well 
by Babur. Later Daulat Khan and Dilawar Khan also joined. After 
occupying Lahore, Babur proceeded to Sunam and Samana and sent 
Tardi Beg towards Delhi as an advance-guard at the head of four 
thousand horsemen. Ibrahim sent Da’ud Khan with ten thousand 
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horsemen and some elephants to challenge Tardi Beg, who made a 
surprise night assault on the army of Daud Khan. Many of Da’ud’s 
men were killed and Da’ud Khan himself was arrested. 

When Ibrahim received the news of Da’ud Khan’s defeat, he 
decided to march in person. An army of one lakh mounted soldiers 
and five thousand elephants, besides a large number of infantry, fire¬ 
arms, etc., marched under him. Babur’s army of effectives comprised 
of about 8,000 soldiers. lie soon realized that the overwhelming 
numerical superiority of the Lodi forces could he rendered ineffective 
only by fighting the battle at some strategic place and through an 
effective combination of cavalry and artillery. Babur successfully 
achieved both objects. The forces of Ibrahim were lying just south 
of Panipat; the Mughal army could easily reach the town in two 
marches and use the houses and buildings of Panipat as a shelter for 
its right wing. 2 

Babur carefully planned the disposition of his forces. lie protected 
liis weak front against superior numbers by employing some seven 
hundred waggons fastened together by ropes of raw hide. After 
every six or seven waggons there was a small breastwork, where 
musketeers and artillerv-men were stationed under the over-all super¬ 
vision of two distinguished artillery officers—Ustad Ali and Mustafa. 
Having made all these preparations, Babur advanced two marches 
and reached the town of Panipat on 12 April 1526. The city protected 
his right wing. The left wing was protected by digging a ditch and 
constructing an abatis of felled trees. The centre was strengthened 
with a line of breastworks and waggons, but the line had gaps wide 
enough for fifty or a hundred horsemen to charge through abreast. 
‘The waggon-line’, remarks Rushhrook Williams,‘was the stratagem 
of aggression rather than of defence; it was intended to hold the 
enemy along an extended front, so that his flanks might be open to 
attack. Certainly it provided shelter for the artillery-men and muske¬ 
teers, but it was in no sense of the word a laager or a fortress.’ 3 

For about a week after 12 April the Mughal and Afghan forces 
stood on the field without starting the actual combat. On 19 April 
Babur made an abortive attempt to provoke an attack. A few days 
later, however, the conflict began. ‘Jammed together in a solid mass, 
Sultan Ibrahims men could neither advance nor retreat.’ The engage¬ 
ment began at about 6 a.m. and by midday the Afghan army was 
routed. Thousands of Afghan corpses, with the body of Ibrahim in 

2 Rushhrook Williams (An Empire Builder of the Kith Cent tin/. 128-38) has given 
a very interesting anrl detailed account of the battle. 

3 lhid., 130. 
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their midst, covered the battle-field of Panipat. ‘No sultan of India 
except Sultan Ibrahim’, remarks Ni'matullah, has been killed on the 
battle-field.’ 4 The sultanat of Delhi, which had its birth on the battle¬ 
field of Tarain in 1192, breathed its last in 1526, a few miles away on 
the battle-field of Panipat. 


4 Tarikh-t Khan-i Jahatii , t, 259. 

Yadgar says (Tarikh-i Shahi, 98) that Babur was deeply moved when he saw 
Ibrahim amongst the dead. lie picked up his head from the dust and got the body 
buried with great respect and distributed qand holwa (sweetmeats) to bless his soul. 
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THE SHARQI KINGDOM OF JAUNPUR 


FOUNDATION OF JAUNPUR 

In 760/1358-59 Firuz Shah set out against Sultan Sikandar of Bengal. 
When he reached Zafarabad, 1 monsoon had set in; further advance 
had become impossible and he was obliged to stay there for about 
six months. One day he found that on the other side of the river 
Gumti there were some buildings, which a displaced prince of the 
Gaharwar clan of Ratgarh had built. It was a site extremely pleasing 
to the eye and Firuz decided to build a new city there. In 1359 the 
foundations of the new city were laid and it was named Firuzabad. 3 
But the city was not destined to bear that name. One night Firuz 
saw Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq in a dream, probably suggesting 
that the city be named after him, and Firuz gave it the name 
Jaunpur. 3 Thus Jaunpur, which became the seat of a great ruling 
house, was founded. It would, however, be too much to conclude 
that passing moods alone determined Firuz’s decision to found a new 
city at the place. Geopolitical considerations also determined his 
choice; it was an excellent place, which could serve as a point d’apptii 
for his military operations in Bengal and Orissa. 

Firuz Shah took a keen interest in the construction of the new 
city. When he returned from Bengal in the following year, he halted 
at the new city which had by now been fairly developed. There were 
a few government houses, houses for supervising construction work as 
well as military barracks, etc. for organizing an expedition against 
Orissa. After his arrival at Delhi, Firuz sent some nobles to Jaunpur 
and granted hjtus to them in the vicinity. Soon after its foundation, 
Jaunpur became the administrative headquarters of the district, and 
Zafarabad gradually lost its importance. 

MALIK SAHWAJ SULTAN US S H A R Q (1394-99) 

The Sharqi kingdom of Jaunpur was founded by Malik Sarwar, a 
eunuch (khivafa sera ) in the service of Sultan Firuz Shah Tughluq. 

1 On the right bank of the Gumti. 

2 Afif, 148-49. 

3 Ibid., 148-49. 
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bout his early life are not available in contemporary records, 
■to him as the custodian of the royal jewellery;! Muhammad 
i Khnni says he was shahm-i shahr under Firuz Shah.- But 
L rSere^ees are not helpful in fixing his exact position and 
' the administration of Firuz Shah. But the way m ica 
li a leading role in tire succession struggles, that iollowccl 
' of Firuz Shall, shows that lie was in a strategicj^i|to 
Virlv iniDortant part in the political movements ot the tuny. 
Samar* continued to occupy the post of shahna-i shahr till 
of Sultan Abu Bakr Shah 6 But his sympathies seem to have 
V Muhammad Shah, Firuz’s younger son to ^ Fi^had 
; V(!1 . the charge of the entire administration during his own 
with the title'of Sultan,? But under the pressure of us slaves, 
isliked Muhammad Shah, Firuz Shah had depnved 
and appointed his grandson, lughluq Shah II, m ‘ 

ver Muhammad Shah continued to manoeuvre ioi the tl uo e, 
vhen lie started for a second time to try conclusions wi Al 
Shah, Malik Sarwar gathered together an army 
,ver soinc nobles and provincial governors and joined Si U 
> mv hah at Jalesar. 9 Muhammad Shah was so pleased wit 
conferred upon him the title ot bbwaja-i I ahlin ail ‘ 
m wazir.io But the second march ot Muhammad Shul 
)u». aiso failed (791/1389); he was cheated .at the battle of 
UiU and had to return to Jalesar with Malik Saiwai. 

’rustrated and disappointed, Sultan Muhammad Shah thought 
mr the help of Timur. He entrusted the eastern districts to 
.alik Sarwar, conferred the title of Suit anus Sharq mi him - and 
Vince Humayun under his tutorship. But he had haidly set out 
amaruand when developments at Delhi attracted his attention, on 
%tm?a« from‘the Delhi amirs he ^J*™**& 
t capital and ascended the throne on 19 Ramazan i9-/3 g 
\ Since the invitation had come horn Mir Ha,tb SultanvM^am 
Si, ,1, mnointed him wazir and conferred upon lnm the title. 

Sarwar w* maW hi, naib;W d* must have beea 


'bid., 148-49. 

'ftriWi-i Muiummdi, Rotdgraph, t. 41bb. 

1 . i Mubarak Shahl, 146. 
d!,' 138-39. 

421, 422; Tqrikh-i Mubarak ShaM 140. 
l0 . rarikh-i Mubarak ShaM, 146; Tarikh-i Muhainnuuh, f. 421b. 

I I Probably modern Kandla in the Saliaranpur district. 

12 tarikh-i Muhtrmmadi, f. 422a. 

IS Tarikh-i Mubarak ShaM, 150. 
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a very uncomfortable position for Malik Sarwar, though he 
have accepted it with temporary satisfaction. 

Muhammad Shah was at Jalesar, building a fort under tl 
of Muhammadabad, when he received a report from Malik 
that Islam Khan was conspiring against him and intended to 
to Multan.Muhammad Shah rushed to Delhi, and without ol 
sufficient evidence against Islam Khan, executed him and n 
Malik Sarwar by appointing him wazir (1392). 15 It was in this 
that Malik Sarwar not only removed an inconvenient pers 
his own path but also got the post of wazir, which he hole 
death of Sultan Muhammad Shah. When Hunaayun Khan ; 
the throne under the title of Sultan Alauddin Sikandar £ 
January 1394), he recognized the ability of Malik Sarwar and ci 
to him the entire administration of the rapidly declining ei 
When Sultan Sikandar died and the amirs and provincial g< 
refused to accept the accession of Mahmud, the youngest 
Sultan Muhammad, Malik Sarwar used his tact and diploma 
in making matters smooth for him. It was in fact Sarwar’s 
which enabled Mahmud to ascend the throne oil 20 Jumadi I 
23 March 1394, after a struggle of fifteen days. In recc 'on 
meritorious services, Malik Sarwar was confirmed in the A 

Soon afterwards Jaunpur and the region adjoining it s s 

of tumult, and Sultan Mahmud selected Malik Sarwar for setting i 
the affairs of the eastern districts. He was appointed governo 
Jaunpur in Rajab 796/Mav 1394, and the title of Sultanus SI 
which had been originally given to him by Sultan Muhammad, 
confirmed by Sultan Mahmud. 17 

Malik Sarwar put his adopted son, Malik Mubarak, in charg< 
all affairs at Delhi and honoured him by calling him Malikus Shr 
He then inarched to Jaunpur to deal with the recalcitrant eleme 
He crushed the rebels of Dahnau (in the Rae Bareli district), Etav 
Sandila (in Bara Batiki district), Kanauj, and Bahraich, and ! 
proceeded towards Bihar and Tirhut. Maharaj Har Raj and Mak 
Kumar Gajraj of south Bihar, whose contumacious activities had ’ 
disturbing the peace of the whole area, were defeated and killt 
the battle of Ghaughat. Maharaj Kumar Gajraj and Deva Ra' 
away when they heard about the forces of Malik Sarwar. 
Sarwar’s strong and energetic measures restored law and order 

14 Ibid., 152-53. 

15 Ibid., 153. 

16 Ibid., 155. 

17 Tarikh~i Mulummdi, ff. 422-26; 450-51 
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area which had long been a centre of lawless activities, contumacy 
and strife. 

Malik Sarwar then returned to Jaunpur and sent his adopted son, 
Malik Mubarak, from Jaunpur with instructions to deal with the 
recalcitrant Rai of Jajnagar. Mubarak successfully accomplished the 
task assigned to him and suppressed the Rai. 

Events in Delhi were moving against Sultan Mahmud. Mallu 
Iqbal Khan was at the helm of affairs, and the Sultan was virtually 
under his dictation. Later, Timur’s invasion paralysed Mahmud and 
he fled from Delhi to find shelter with Zafar Khan of Gujarat. Then 
he moved to Dilawar Khan of Malwa. This gave an opportunity to 
Malik Sarwar; he declared his independence in Jaunpur, struck his 
coins and recited the Khutba in his own name. 

Taking advantage of the disturbed condition of the country, Malik 
Sarwar started extending his territory. He conquered Koil (modern 
Aligarh), Sambhal (in Moradabad) and Rapii (in Mainpuri district). 
After a careful analysis of all available sources, Dr. M. M. Sayecd 
makes the following observation about the extent of his jurisdiction: 

‘All our sources agree that his boundary in the north started from 
Koil, including all the rich districts of what is today known as 
Uttar Pradesh, and stretched north-east to the district of Tirhut 
in North Bihar, and touched the boundary of Nepal and the 
Himalayan tarai. On the west side, not only was the area with 
Kanauj as its centre, including the adjacent territory, under him, 
but also the city of Bhojpur, the capital of Maharaj Har Raj and 
Maharaj Kumar Gajraj, and the territory up to the boundary of 
Ujjain. In other words, in addition to UP the territories of Baghel 
Khand and Bundel Khand, including the Bhopal state, were also 
included in his kingdom. The whole territory of North and South 
Bihar was also included, and the rais of Jajnagar and the rulers 
of Bengal were his feudatories.’ 18 

Had circumstances favoured, the Sharqis would have established their 
hold over Delhi also. 

Malik Sarwar died suddenly in Rabi I 802/November 1399, 19 after 
a brief reign of five years and six months. 

Malik Sarwar represented in his person the tact and efficiency of 
the great officers of the Tughluq sultans. His administrative talents 
coupled with his grim political realism and military efficiency 
immensely raised bis stature. His established law and order in areas 

18 The Sultanate of Jaunpur, thesis approved for the degree of Doctor of Philoso¬ 
phy by the London University (Typescript). 

' 19 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 159. 
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~WHch were seething with discontent and brought the recalcitrant 
zamindars under submission. With him also begins that period of 
Jaunpur’s glory, which has aptly been praised by many writers. He 
enlarged the city' of Jaunpur, constructed new buildings and renovated 
and repaired the old ones. He gave to Jaunpur the title of Darus 
Surur, and made it a centre of culture, where men of letters and poets, 
scholars and saints assembled and shed lustre on the capital. 

MUBARAK SHAH SHARQI (1399-1401) 

After the death of Malik Samar, his adopted son, Malik Mubarak 
Qaranfal, was raised to the throne by the amirs and the maliks. 
According to Yahya Sirhindi, he was a nephew or cousin of Khizr 
Khan, the founder of the Saiyyid dynasty, 20 but this statement con¬ 
tradicts the opinion of those scholars 2 ! who ascribe a Negroid origin 
to Mubarak. 

Little is known about the early life of Mubarak Shah, but soon 
idler his accession, he had to face an invasion from Delhi. Mallu 
Iqbal Khan, having overthrown Nusrat Shah, turned his attention to 
Jaunpur. In Jamadi I 803/January-Fekruary 1400 Mallu started for 
Jaunpur. When he reached the banks of the Ab-i Siyah (i.e. Kali Nadi), 
near Patiali, the zarhindars of the territory challenged and opposed 
him, but they were defeated and chased up to Etawah. Mallu Iqbal 
then approached Kanauj and encamped on the bank of the river 
Ganges. Mubarak proved equal to the occasion; he dashed ahead with 
a large army consisting of Rajputs, Afghans, Mughals and Tajiks 22 
to prevent the advance of Mallu Iqbal and encamped on the other 
side of the Ganges. For two months the armies of Delhi and Jaunpur 
remained encamped on the opposite banks of the Ganges, but ulti¬ 
mately both of them gave up the campaign. 

Soon afterwards Sultan Mahmud Shah Tughluq returned to Delhi 
from Gujarat and Malwa, and along with Mallu Iqbal Khan he 
organized a campaign against Mubarak Shah. The Sharqi Sultan 
marched out to face the invaders but died suddenly on the way. 

IBRAHIM SIIAH SHARQI (14 01-40) 

Sultan Ibrahim, who succeeded Mubarak Sharqi on the throne 
of Jaunpur, was his y ounger brother. Numismatic evidence 23 shows 
that he ascended the throne sometime in 303/1400-1) 

20 Ibid., 181-82. 

21 Cambridge History of India , III, 259. 

22 Tabaqat i Akhari , HI, 274. 

23 S. Lane-Poole, Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum (The Muham¬ 
madan States), 94. 
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Within tiie year of his accession Ibrahim had to face the joint 
attack of Mallu Iqbal and Sultan Mahmud Shah. Both armies met near 
Kanauj and for a few days only skirmishes took place between them. 
Sultan Mahmud, being suspicious of the character and loyalty of 
Mallu Iqbal, secretly met Sultan Ibrahim but the latter treated 
him with contempt. Sultan Mahmud then marched towards Kanauj, 
turned out its Sharqi governor, Shahzada Fath Khan Hand, from the 
place and occupied the city. Mallu Iqbal found his position weak 
and returned to Delhi. 

Sultan Mahmud Shall consolidated his position at Kanauj, where 
his occupation was generally welcomed by the people. Mallu Iqbal’s 
attempt to overthrow him in 807/1404-5 failed, and Sultan Mahmud 
emerged all the more powerful from the contest. Sultan Ibrahim also 
made a bid to drive him away from Kanauj and besieged the fort. 
But he too failed and was obliged to make peace with Mahmud 
Tughluq. 24 

The territory comprising the districts of Darbhauga, Muzaffarpur, 
Champaran and a strip of Nepal terrain, known as Tirhut, was under 
a Hindu ruler, who used to send regular tribute to Jaunpur from the 
days of Malik Sarwar, who had subdued Rai Ganesvara in 1394. In 
1402 Ganesvara was killed by Malik Arsalan and the territory was 
occupied by him. Kirti Singh, the son and successor of Ganesvara, 
sought the help of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi. The Sharqi Sultan prompt¬ 
ly responded and his army overthrew Malik Arsalan and killed him. 
Kirti Singh’s accession, in which Sultan Ibrahim also participated, 
has been graphically described by Vidyapati Thakura in his Kirti 
Lata . 25 Kirti Singh was succeeded by Shiv Singh, who seems to have 
broken his good relations with the Sharqi ruler. When Ibrahim was 
marching against Raja Ganesh (of Bengal), the activities of Shiv 
Singh forced him to attack and capture Tirhut, which thenceforward 
remained a vassal of the Sharqi kingdom. 

Ibrahim Shah Conquers Kanauj 

After the death of Mallu Iqbal Khan in November 1405, Sultan 
Mahmud left for Delhi at the invitation of the Delhi maliks and put 
Kanauj in charge of Malik Mahmud Tannati. Sultan Ibrahim had not 
reconciled himself to the loss of Kanauj. This was an ideal oppor¬ 
tunity for him, and in Jamadi I 809/October-November 1406 he 
marched against Kanauj. Sultan Mahmud advanced to defend it from 
Delhi. The two armies encamped on the two sides of the Ganges and 

24 Tarikh-i Muhammadi, 434b. 

25 Kirti Lata, ed. by Ram Babu Saksena, Allahabad, 1929, 14-18. 
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retreated without achieving anything. But Ibrahim’s retreat had been 
deceptive. As soon as Mahmud reached Delhi and the contingents of 
liis iqtadars had returned to their own territories, Ibrahim hastened to 
Kanauj and besieged the fort. Malik Mahmud Tarmati stood a siege 
for four months but then surrendered. Ibrahim appointed Ikhtiyar 
Khan as governor and garrisoned the fort. 26 Ibrahim’s conquest of 
Kanauj considerably enhanced his prestige and emboldened him to 
attempt greater objectives. 

In Jarriadi I 810/October 1407 Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi marched 
against Delhi. Some nobles of Sultan Mahmud, like 'Tatar Khan (son 
of Sarang Khan), Nusrat Khan, etc., deserted their master and joined 
Ibrahim. Sambhal and Baran were conquered on the way and assigned 
to Tatar Khan and Malik Marhaba respectively. But when the vic¬ 
torious army of Ibrahim had reached the banks of the Jumna, he heard 
about the march of Sultan Muzaftar of Gujarat against Jaunpur. 
Ibrahim Shah beat a hasty retreat and returned to Jaunpur, while 
Sultan Mahmud immediately moved forward to recover his lost 
possessions, Sambhal and Baran. Malik Marhaba committed suicide; 
Tatar Khan fled to Kanauj. 

Kingdom of Kalpi 


In the ravines of the Jumna, twenty-two miles from the town of 
J ahum, there had sprung up the new but small state ( masnad ) of Kalpi. 
Hemmed in on all sides by the kingdoms of Delhi, Jaunpur and 
Malwa, Kalpi led a very precarious existence for the neighbouring 
kingdoms were anxious to grab it. 

In 1411 Qadir Shah (1411-32), the ruler of Kalpi, attacked Bhon- 
gaon and plundered the territory around it. Ibrahim watched these 
activities with concern, and in April 1414 decided to attack Kalpi. 
Qadir Khan had been unpopular with the people and this seemed to 
strengthen the position of Ibrahim; nevertheless, Ibrahim Shah gave 
up the siege and returned to Jaunpur. But this was only a feigned 
retreat. He appeared again and captured Mahoba and Ruth and 
assigned them to Jalal Khan, son of ba ud Khan, brother of Zahirud- 
din. Shahpur fell next, and then the Sharqi forces marched towards 
Iraj under (lie command of Malikus Sharq Maqbul. Muhammad 
Behamid Kliaui, the author of Tarikh-i Mtdmmmadi, was governor of 
Iraj at this time. Iraj was conquered and assigned to Jalar, son of 
baud. Ibrahim then joined Maqbul and marched towards the fort of 
Shaikhpur, where Qadir Khan challenged him. Ibrahim used naphtha 
engines and catapults and played havoc among the garrison of the 


26 Tarikh-i Mubarak ShalH, 175. 
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fort. The garrison appealed to Ibrahim’s mercy, and when Qadir 
accepted the suzerainty of Ibrahim, he was allowed to rule over Kalpi. 
Qadir Khan, however, gave up his allegiance and strove to regain his 
lost position. He sent Daulat Khan (son of Junaid Khan) to recapture 
Iraj from the Sharqi governor, Jafar. Jafar put up a strong defence, 
but a couple of years later Jafar was murdered anti Iraj was conquered 
by the Kalpi ruler, whose capital was Mahmudabad. 27 


Campaign Against Ganesh of Bengal 

In 1414 Ibrahim Sharqi was invited by Shaikh Nur Qutb-i Alam, a 
distinguished Chishti saint who resided at Pandua and exercised great 
influence over the people. Raja Ganesh of Dinajpur had at this time 
established himself in Bengal and was oppressing the Muslims. The 
two Muslim rulers, Saifuddin Hamza Shah and Shamsuddin, were 
completely under his control. Shaikh Nur Qutb-i Alain wrote to 
Saiyyid Ashraf Jahangir Samnani of Kuchchocha to persuade Ibrahim 
to march against Ganesh. Ibrahim moved out with a strong army and 
in the way captured Tirhut and chastised Raja Shiv Singh. Ganesh 
became nervous and approached Shaikh Nur Qutb-i Alam to intercede 
and secure peace for him. The saint agreed to his request, provided 
his younger son accepted Islam and Ganesh made a definite commit¬ 
ment not to harass the Muslims. It was Ganesh’s son Jadu, who later 
ascended the throne as Jalaluddin. Ibrahim returned to Jaunpur. 


Qadir Shah’s harsh and cruel treatment of his people created dis¬ 
satisfaction and encouraged Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi to march against 
Mahmudabad in 831/1427. Qadir Shah sought the help of the Sultan 
of Delhi, Mubarak Shah, but at that time Mubarak was busy organiz¬ 
ing a campaign against Muhammad Khan, the governor of Bayana. 
But Muhammad Khan left for Jaunpur to seek the help of Sultan 
Ibrahim Sharqi, and while Mubarak Shah was on his way, he heard 
about the march of the Sharqi rider against him. According to Yahya 
Sirhindi, Mubarak postponed his campaign against Bayana and pro¬ 
ceeded to deal with Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi, whose forces had already 
occupied Bhongaon and were moving towards Badaun. An army was 
sent under Mukhtas Khan to attack the army of Delhi. Mubarak 
Shah crossed the Jumna and attacked Atrauti; Malikus Sharq Mah¬ 
mud Husain was sent to oppose Mukhtas Khan. Mukhtas, however, 
did not find his position strong enough and came back and joined 
Ibrahim. 


Sultan Ibrahim reached Burhanabad, near Etawah. Sultan Muba¬ 
rak’s army also advanced and a battle took place in Jamadi I 831/ 


27 Tarikh-i Mvhammodi, f.452. 
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ebruary-March 1427 near Mali Kotah. Ibrahim found his position 
weak and left for Rapri. Mubarak pursued him and at Chandwar 
skirmishes started between the two armies. Both armies suffered heavy 
losses without any result. Ibrahim returned to Jaunpur and Mubarak 
came back to Delhi. 

Qadir Shah, ruler of Kalpi, died in 1432. The nobles ignored his 
eldest son, Zaghir Khan Azam Humayun, and placed his second son, 
Jalal Khan, on the throne. Zaghir turned to Ibrahim for help. Ibrahim 
received him well and gave him the title of Khan-i Jahan. 

Jalal, however, alienated both the amirs and the people; he was 
imprisoned and sent to Chanderi, which his uncle, Sultan Hoshang 
Shah of Malwa, had assigned to him as a jagir. The nobles then plac¬ 
ed Firuz Khan on the throne of Kalpi. 

Sultan Ibrahim now made up his mind to throw about his weight 
in favour of Zaghir Khan and besieged the city of Mahmudabad. When 
Hoshang Shah came to know of these developments, he marched to¬ 
wards Mahmudabad. Ibrahim Sharqi raised the siege. Hoshang placed 
Jalal Khan on the throne and returned to Malwa. 28 

Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi, eager to do something for Zaghir, gave to 
him the fort of Shahpur, which some time back he had captured from 
the ruler of Kalpi. 

Jalal Khan failed to win the loyalty and co-operation of his nobles, 
who were disgusted at his repressive measures. Some of them went 
over to Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi and sought his help. But at this juncture 
Hoshang Shah of Malwa again came to the help of Jalal Khan and 
attacked the Sharqi army. Nothing, however, came out of the battle; 
and both sides being tired of it, Hoshang left for Malwa and Ibrahim 
for Jaunpur. But the nobles of the court of Kalpi, who had been living 
as refugees under the Sharqi ruler, prevailed upon Ibrahim to attack 
the city of Mahmudabad again. This time matters went against Jalal 
Khan, who fled away towards Bhandir. Ibrahim occupied Mahmudabad 
and entrusted it to Zaghir Khan. 29 

Muhammad Behamid Khani has referred to Ibrahim’s invasion of 
Bengal in 839/1435, but no details are supplied by him except the fact 
that the Sharqi Sultan besieged the Ikdala fort. 30 

In 1437 Ibrahim Sharqi marched against Muhammad Shah of 
Delhi. The authors of the Rauzatut Tahir in and the Jaunpur Namah \ 
refer to this campaign, which has been either ignored or casually 
treated by other chroniclers. Ibrahim laid siege to the city of Delhi 
and captured some parganas in the neighbourhood. Sultan Muham- 

28 Ibid., ff. 456-57. 

29 Ibid., ff. 458-59. 

30 Ibid., f. 427. 
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mad found his position weak and sued for peace. A matrimonial 
alliance was also arranged and Ibrahim’s son, Mahmud Khan, married 
Sultan Muhammad Shah’s daughter, Bibi Raji. 

The date of Sultan Ibrahim’s death is controversial. Muhammad 
Behamid Khani says that he ruled for a period of forty years. 3 * This 
means that his death occurred in 844/1440. This is confirmed to some 
extent by numismatic evidence. The latest coins of his reign so far 
discovered belong to the year 844/1440. 32 


MAHMUD SHAH S II A H Q I (1440-57) 

Mahmud Khan, the eldest son of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi, ascended 
the throne in 844/1440 with the title Sultan Mahmud Shah. 

Within a couple of years after his accession he organized an attack 
on Bengal. Our earliest authority for this invasion is Abdur Razzaq, 
author of the Matlaus Sadain. According to him the ruler of Bengal, 
Sultan Shamsuddin, found his position weak and appealed to Shah 
Rukh of Herat for help. Shah Rukh sent a message through Shaikhul 
Islam Karimuddin Abul Mukarram Jami exhorting the Sharqi Sultan 
to refrain from attacking Bengal. In case the ruler paid no heed to this 
request, he was threatened with an invasion of his own kingdom. The 
message had the desired effect and Sultan Mahmud gave up the con¬ 
templated invasion.33 The reasons for the invasion of Bengal contem¬ 
plated by Mahmud Sharqi are not given; also it would have been 
impossible for Shah Rukh to attack Jaunpur. 

Conflict with Kalpm 


In 84//1443 Sultan Mahmud Sharqi heard about the devastation 
wrought by Nasir Khan (son of Qadir Khan) of Kalpi in Shahpur. 
Since Nasir Khan had an alliance with Sultan Mahmud Khalji of 
Mahva, the Sharqi Sultan reported the matter to him and complained 
about the activities of Nasir Khan. The ruler of Malwa honoured the 
messenger of the Sharqi ruler, concurred with his approach in the 
matter but politely refused to send his army as ‘it was busy punishing 
the rebels of Mewat’. Thus satisfied that the ruler of Malwa would 
not come to the help of Nasir Khan and in reciprocation of his gesture 
of good will, Sultan Mahmud Sharqi sent 29 elephants as a present 
to him. 


31 Ibid., f. 427a. 

32 S. Lanc-Poole, Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum (The 
Muhammadan States), London, 1885. 

33 Math'us Sa'dain, edited by M. Shafi, Lahore, 1942, II, 782-83. 

34 Details are supplied by Nizamuddin (Tabaqat-i Ahbari, III, 279 et seq), 
Rizqullah Mushtaq! (Waqiat ff. 229-230), Ferishta (II, 596) and Nurul Haqq 
(Z ubdatut Tawarikh, f. 374 et seq). 
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Unable to put up any defence against the Sharqi forces, Nasir Khan 
abandoned Mahmudabad and fled to Chanderi, made an appeal to 
the mercy of the ruler of Malwa and professed to be a vassal of Ins 
kingdom. The Khalji ruler of Malwa sent a message to the Sharcji 
Sultan to restore the displaced prince as he had promised to behave 
well. Matters began to move quickly, and the appeals of Nasir Khan 
ultimately obliged the Khalji Sultan to march towards Mahmudabad 
at the head of a huge army on 3 Sha'ban 848/8 January 1444. 
Mahmud Shah Sharqi marched to deal with him; the jagirdar of Iraj, 
Mubarak Khan, joined Mahmud Sharqi. 

On the banks of the Jumna an indecisive battle was fought, which 
was followed by another encounter between the rival forces near 
the village of Ruth, in which the Sharqis suffered a defeat. A third 
encounter took place in the same vicinity and resulted in enormous 
losses to both sides. The Sharqi Sultan sought the intercession of 
Shaikhul Islam Shaikh Jailadah, who was held in high esteem by 
Mahmud Khalji also, to bring hostilities to an end; he also sent 
a verbal message to Nasir Khan offering to deliver Ruth immediately 
and the town of fraj along with all other territories of Kalpi, which 
had come under the control of the Sharqis, four months after the 
departure of the Khalji Sultan. Nasir Khan was agreeable to the 
offer but the Khalji ruler insisted on the immediate surrender of 
Kalpi. But ultimately the Khalji ruler also consented to this arrange¬ 
ment and returned to Malwa. 

Mahmud Sharqi was soon afterwards called upon to deal with the 
recalcitrant elements of Chunar. He suppressed the rebels with an 
iron hand and ravaged the territory to strike awe and terror into the 
hearts of the people. He garrisoned the area and returned to the 
capital. 35 

Relations with Delhi 

Sultan Mahmud Sharqi was keenly interested in Delhi affairs and 
polities for the ruler of Delhi, Alauddin Alam Shah (1445-78), was 
ins' wife’s brother. The ambitious manipulations of the Delhi nobles 
had reduced Alauddin to a mere symbol. Hamid Khan had obtained 
virtual control of the capital and Alauddin had to seek shelter in 
Badaun. Ultimately Alauddin invited Bahlul Lodi from Sirhind and 
Bahlul assumed the roval authority. Mahmud Sharqi’s wife prevailed 
upon her husband to attack Delhi to dislodge Bahlul. Some of the 
nobles of Sultan Alauddin also came to Jaunpur and persuaded him 
to attack Delhi. 36 

35 Tabaqat-i Akbiiri , III, 289; Ferishta, II, 598. 

36 Rauzattit Tahtrin, f. 607b. 
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In 856/1452 the Sharqi Sultan marched at the head of an army 
consisting of 170,000 soldiers and 1,400 war-elephants and besieged 
the city of Delhi. Bibi Mato, wife of Sultan Shah Lodi and the mother- 
in-Jaw of Bahlul, thought of a stratagem as the force in the fort at 
that time was not sufficient to meet the enemy. She ordered her women 
to put on male dress and stationed them on the parapets of the fort, 
rhe Afghan aichers started shooting arrows at the besieging army 
but were ulHrnatelv forced to lav down arms. Saiyvid Shamsuddin, a 
noble of Delhi, brought the keys of the fort and handed them over 
to Darva Khan Lodi, the commander of the Sharqi forces. It was 
also decided that the Afghan force inside the fort would immediately 
vacate. Saivyid Shamsuddin, however, thought out a plan to save 
the situation. He appealed in private to the racial-loyalty of Darya 
Khan Lodi and requested him not to dishonour the Afghan women 
and children, who were inside the fort. The appeal touched the most 
sensitive cords in Darya Khan’s heart and he was thus cleverly won 
over bv Saiyvid Shamsuddin to his side. Darva Khan took the keys 
of the fort to Mahmud Sharqi. and told him that though the keys 
oi the fort had been received, yet Bahlul was on his way to Delhi 
W.th a large army under his command. If the Sultan won tire battle 
against him, not only the city of Delhi but the empire of Delhi would 
be at his feet Sultan Mahmud fell into the trap so cleverly laid for 
him by Darya Khan Lodi.37 7 

In the meantime Bahlul marched with a large army, enlisted the 
support of many Afghan nobles and reached Natela some 17 miles 
trom Delhi. The Sharqi Sultan despatched 30,000 cavalry and 30 
elephants under Darya Khan Lodi and Fath Khan Hand to deal 
with Bahlul. In the battle that followed at Narela, Fath Khan Hand 
the commander of the Sharqi forces, was forced to withdraw as his 
elephant was seriously injured by Qutb Khan Lodi. As soon as he 
had withdrawn from the battle, Qutb Khan Lodi approached Darya 
Khan Lodi and appealed to his racial sentiments to save the Afghan 
women. Darya Khan was so moved that he deserted the Sharqi army 
As was inevitable, utter confusion prevailed in the Sharqi ranks. Fath 
Khan Harvi, who had been taken prisoner, was later beheaded by 
, . £ M 10 ?’ w J 10se brother, Rai Pithaura, had been killed bv 

him. Fath Khan s head was brought before Bahlul.38 When Mahmud 
Sharqi was informed about the disaster of Narela and the death of 
rath Khan, he effected a retreat to Jmmpim 

Ujjain had accepted the suzerainty of Jaunpur during the reign 

37 Waqiat i Mushtacji. 

38 Tarikh-i Datidi, n. 15 ; Waqtat-i Mmhtaqi , 8 ; Tabaqnt-i Akbarl, I, 302 . 
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of Sultanus Sharq Malik Samar. The atmosphere of Ujjain under 
Ishwar Singh forced Mahmud Sharqi to send a force in 1454 to 
conquer Ujjain. Ishwar Singh fled and the Sharqi forces captured 
Dawa, the capital of Ujjain. 

The ignominious reh-eat qf the Sharqi forces from Delhi and the 
death and desertion of its outstanding military leaders—Fath Khan 
and Darya Khan Lodi—emboldened Bahlul to consolidate his position, 
regardless of the interests of the Sharqi ruler. When Bahlul’s officers 
reached Etawah and the Sharqi governor was expelled from there 
in 1455, Sultan Mahmud Sharqi made up his mind to check and 
challenge the Lodi advance. The two forces met at Etawah, but peace 
was concluded through the intercession of Qutb Khan Lodi and Rai 
Pratap. It was agreed that Bahlul would return the seven elephants 
he had captured at Narela, and that the territories under the control 
of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi and Mubarak Shah of Delhi would form 
the basis of the territorial adjustments between the Sharqis and the 
rulers of Delhi. Further it was agreed that Shamsabad would be 
returned to Bahlul after the monsoons. 39 

This treaty proved short-lived and hostilities started again in 861/ 
1456-7. When Bahlul demanded the vacation of Shamsabad by the 
Sharqi governor, Jauna Khan, he delayed and hesitated. Thereupon 
Bahlul expelled him and handed over the fort to Rai Karan. 49 Jauna 
appealed to Jaunpur for help and Sultan Mahmud quickly marched to 
Shamsabad and attacked Rai Karan. Darya Khan Lodi and Qutb Khan 
Lodi made night attacks upon the Sharqi camp; Qutb Khan Lodi fell 
from his horse and was captured. Bahlul was deeply shocked at the 
arrest of his cousin and wife’s brother. After posting Jala) Khan and 
Prince Sikandar to support Rai Karan, Bahlul proceeded to deal with 
Sultan Mahmud. But at this time Sultan Mahmud fell suddenly ill and 
died in 862/1457. 

M U it A M U A D S H A II SHARQI 

On Sultan Mahmud Sharqis death, his queen, Bibi Raji, raised his 
eldest son, Rhikan Khan, to the throne with the approval of the 
nobles. Bhikan assumed the title of Sultan Muhammad Sharqi. One 
of the interesting anomalies of the Sharqi administration was that 
during his life-time—two years before his death—the deceased ruler 
(Mahmud Shah) had issued coins in the name of his son. 4 i 

39 Ni'matullah, Tarikh-i Kltan-i Jahani; Tabaqat-l Akbari, I, 302-3. 

40 Tabaqat-l Akbari, 302-3. 

41 Nelson Wright, Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Oxford .1907, II, 
207; S. Lane-Poofe, Catalogue of the Indian Coins in the British Museum (The 
Muhammadan States), London, 1885, 102-3. 
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.. The first problem which confronted Sultan Muhammad imme¬ 
diately on his accession was the conflict with Bahlul. Realizing the 
basic weakness of his position, he preferred to patch up differences. 
Bahlul was to retain all areas already under his control and Sultan 
Muhammad was to keep control over his fathers territories. 

The next problem before Muhammad Shah Sharqi was that of 
his brothers, whom he suspected of rebellious intentions. He im¬ 
prisoned Hasan Khan and Qutb Khan Lodi and put some nobles 
to death But the problems of Muhammad Shah were far from being 
solved. Apart from the fact that his harsh treatment of the nobles 
and his brothers created widespread discontent, Bahlul marched 

o g T 5?u JaU T nP v- Bah ¥ S Wife ’ Shams Khatun > who was a sister of 
gutb Khan Lodi, sent him a message to the effect that so long as 

Qutb Khan remained in the prison of Sultan Muhammad, sleep and 
repose should be unlawful for him/42 In consequence of this message 
Bahlul did not keep his plighted word and turned from Dankaur 
to Jaunpur. Sultan Muhammad did not hesitate to take up the 
challenge this time He expelled Rai Karan from Shamsabad and 
appointed Jauna Khan again. Rai Pratap of Etawah joined the side 

c Sl !.^ 1 c N 5 uha T?? d . The two armies came face t0 f ace near 
barsuti 43 Sultan Muhammad found his position weak and thought 

that this was due to the non-cooperation of his nobles. He sent an 
order to the kotwal of Jaunpur to put to death his brother, Hasan 
Khan, along with Qutb Khan Lodi. The kotwal replied that due to 
rus mother, Bibi Raji, it was not possible to carry out the roval orders 
Sultan Muhammad deceitfully removed Bibi Raji from Jaunpur and 
had Hasan Khan executed. ‘ 1 

Sultan Muhammad's ruthless behaviour excited the fury and 
suspicions of his other brothers—Husain Khan and Jalal Khan—and 
create^ unrest among the nobles. Husain Khan and Jalal Khan 
thought of a stratagem for saving themselves. They spread the 
rumour that Bahlul was contemplating a night-attack and thus 
induced Muhammad Shah to put three thousand horsemen and one 
thousand elephants at their disposal. This army encamped on the 
bank of Jhrnia.44 a small tributary of the Jumna. Since Jalal Khan 
had been left behind, Husain Khan called him to his camp. Bahlul 
came to know of this and sent an army against them. Husain Khan and 
Sultan Shah (a Sharqi noble) turned towards Kanauj to be in a safe 
place, but Jalal Khan, not knowing of this, proceeded towards Jhima, 

42 Tahaqat-i AkbcH, I, 304; Ni‘matullah, Tarikh-i Khan-i Jahani. 

43 It may be Sirsaganj town on the bank of the river Sirsa, in Etawah district. 
Migarhchstricts™ Jumna near Shahdra after passing through the Bulandshahr and 
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which the Lodi forces had already occupied. He went to the Lodi 
camp under the impression that it was the camp of his brother, Husain 
Khan, and was immediately taken into custody. 45 

Sultan Muhammad became nervous at this development and started 
lor Kanauj. Bahlul chased the retreating army and plundered it. 

In the meantime Bibi Raji had decided, in consultation with the 
nobles, to place Husain Khan on the throne. It was further decided 
to do away with Sultan Muhammad, who was encamping at the Rajgir 
ford, three miles south-east of Kanauj on the banks of the Kali Nadi. 
As soon as this new Sharqi army approached the camp of Sultan 
Muhammad, his nobles and officers, who were disgusted with his 
cruelty and harshness, deserted him and joined the army of Husain 
Khan. Sultan Muhammad became panicky and hid himself in a garden. 
When chased by Husain’s soldiers, he took out his bow and arrow and 
started shooting at his pursuers. But to his great misfortune, Bibi Raji 
had already bribed his body-guard to make his arrows harmless by 
removing their iron-points. Sultan Muhammad was a good shot hut 
this made him helpless. He, however, took out his sword and killed 
several soldiers before he himself fell dead, when an arrow pierced his 
neck. He was buried at Dalmau, in the district of Rae Bareli. Husain 
Shah built a mausoleum over his grave. 

HUSAIN SHAH SHARQI (1458-1505) 

Husain found the field clear for him after the death of Sultan 
Muhammad Shah, but Bahlul was still there. Husain Shah decided 
to make peace with him and both agreed on a four-year truce. He 
marched from Kanauj to Jaunpur and sent an advance-message to 
Jaunpur for bringing Qutb Khan Lodi with honour. Husain sent 
Qiltb Khan to Bahlul, who in return sent Prince Jalal to Jaunpur. 

Husain Shah’s first concern after his return to Jaunpur was to 
establish peaceful conditions. He punished the nobles who were 
involved in the murder of Prince Hasan. 46 

Orissa had become a feudatory area of Jaunpur during the time 
of Sultan Mahmud Sharqi. Later, however, its ruler had stopped 
paying tribute. Having reorganized his army to deal with all recal¬ 
citrant elements, Husain Shah chastised the rais of Tirlmt and 
realized the revenues due from them and then proceeded towards 
Orissa. The ruler of Orissa, Rai Kapilcndra Deva (1435-67), sub¬ 
mitted and presented thirty elephants and one hundred horses to 

45 Tabaqat-i Akbari, I, 305; Tarikh-i Klmn-I Jnhani. 

46 Tarikh-i Ferlshta, II, 601. 
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the Sharqi ruler. 47 Sultan Husain returned to his capital victorious 
and elated at his achievement. 

In 870/1465 Sultan Husain Sharqi rebuilt and repaired the fort 
of Banaras, 48 which had a great strategic importance. He garrisoned 
the fort also. 

In 871/1466-07 the Sultan sent an army against Raja Man Singh 
of Gwalior. Unable to stand a long siege, the Raja submitted and 
recognized the suzerainty of Jaunpur. 49 

A truce for four years had been arranged between Bahlul and 
Sultan Husain Sharqi. During this period Husain considerably 
increased his military strength and gained great self-confidence and 
reputation by his successful campaigns against Orissa and Gwalior. 
The only other power which the Sharqis looked upon as a rival to 
their own authority was that of the sultan of Delhi. 

In 1468, when Bahlul was on his way to Multan to quell certain 
disturbances, Husain Sharqi planned to attack his capital. Though 
the Sharqi Sultan’s own imperialistic instincts were sufficient to goad 
him to action against Bahlul, the expulsion of fauna Khan, the Sharqi 
governor of Shamsabad, by Bahlul had provided him with a moral 
justification, if any was necessary, for an attack on Delhi. 

As Husain Sharqi marched towards Delhi, some of the Afghan 
amirs, like Ahmad Khan Mewati and Rustam Khan, governor of 
Koil, deserted Bahlul and joined him. Bahlul turned back to face the 
invader and the two armies met at Chandwar. The battle lasted nearly 
a week without any decisive results. Again a truce for three years was 
agreed upon by the combatants and the Sharqi ruler had to return 
to his capital. 

On his return from his first inconclusive campaign against Delhi, 
Husain Sharqi turned his attention to increasing his military strength. 
He sought the help of his vassal chiefs and zamindars to increase his 
military resources; an artillery (top khana ) was also organized. 
Attempts were further made to win over some allies and find some 
supporters. The governor of Dayana, Ahmad Khan Jihvani, joined him 
and recited the Khutba in his name at Bayana. The Sultan won the 
good will and alliance of Ahmad Khan of Mevvat also. 

Having thus consolidated his position, the Sharqi Sultan made 
preparations for his second attack on Delhi. Malik Shams, a dis¬ 
tinguished noble, advised him to postpone the campaign by a year 
and to try in the meantime to win further support from the people 

47 Tabaqat-i A kbari. III, 284; Fcrishta, II, 601. 

48 Tabaqat-i Akbari, III, 284. Ferishta, II, 601-2; he gives the date of this repair 
as 871/1466-67. 

49 Tabaqat-i Akbari, III, 284. 
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and intensify his preparations along the border. But Sultan Husain’s 
wife, Bibi Khunza, did not agree with this suggestion and urged 
her husband to seize without delay the throne of her father, Alauddin 
Alam Shah. So in 1469 Sultan Husain Sharqi marched against Delhi 
at the head of an army comprising of 140,000 cavalry and 1,400 
war-el 1 ants.50 7 



Bahlul realized die gravity of the situation and sought the alliance 
and support of a powerful potentate—the Khalji ruler of Mahva, 
Sultan Mahmud Khalji—to deal with the powerful Sharqi army. As a 
political bargain, Bahlul offered the fort of Bayana with its depen¬ 
dencies to the Khalji ruler. But before the terms of tin's agreement 
could be implemented or acted upon, Sultan Mahmud Khalji died (-3 
May 1469) and Bahlul was left to deal with the Sharqis on his own 
resources. 

Capturing important towns that stood in the way, like Koil and 
Bulandshahr, Husain reached the Jumna and encamped on its eastern 
bank. Bahlul encamped on tire opposite bank with an army of 18,000 
horsemen only. The Jumna lay between the armies of Delhi and 
Jaunpur, and prevented a headlong clash between them. Husain started 
sending his troops to the neighbouring areas in order to plunder; 
Bahlul took advantage of this and ordered his army to cross the Jumna 
at midday. This unexpected attack created a panic in the Sharqi army 
and .Husain was forced to take to flight, leaving behind his hciram, 
including the Malika-i Jahan, Bibi Khunza. Malik Shams was killed. 
Bahlul treated Husain’s haram with consideration and sent Bibi 
Khunza and Malik Shams’s head to Sultan Husain. This was the 
disastrous result of Sultan Husain’s second invasion of Delhi. 

Husain Sharqi was a man of persistent and dogged tenacity and 
was not prepared to give up his ambition of conquering Delhi. In 
1471 for the third time he led an army consisting of one lakh of 
horsemen and a thousand elephants against Delhi. Bahlul came out 
to oppose him, but before the actual combat began he sent a polite 
message to Husain Sharqi to pardon his faults’ and to leave him 
alone as some day he might be of help to him.51 This had no effect 
on tire ambitious Husain. The two armies fought at Bhatwara, a 
village in Bulandshahr district. Ultimately Khan-i Jahan Lodi inter¬ 
vened, peace was arranged and Husain returned to Etawah. 1 

Undeterred by the losses he had suffered and keen on conquering 
Delhi, Husain marched against it for the fourth time. In the engage- 

50 Tabaqat-i Akbaii, II, 285; Ferishta, II, 602. The author of Afsatia-i Shahan, 
however, says that the army comprised of 100,000 horsemen and 500 elephants. The 
figures given by our historians are obviously inflated. 

51 Tabaqat-i Akbaii, III, 286; Ferishta, II, 602. 
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raent that took place at Sikhara, twenty-five miles from Delhi, Husain, 
was prevented by rain from realizing his ambition and had to return 
to Etawali after concluding a peace treaty with Bahlul. 

In 1478 Sultan Alauddin Alain Shah died at Badaun. Husain went 
to Badaun to offer condolences on the death of his father-in-law but 
decided to occupy the place. He expelled Mubarak Khan (son of 
Tatar Khan) from Sambhal and occupied it also. 

Having annexed Badaun and Sambhal to his kingdom, Husain 
proceeded against Delhi for the fifth time and encamped on the bank 
of the Jumna, near the ford of Kachh in Sambhal sarkar, in February- 
March 1478. Bahlul hurried from Delhi. The battle went in favour 
of Husain Sharqi and Bahlul’s forces were outnumbered and out¬ 
manoeuvred. But Husain was not destined to reap the fruits of a 
hard-won victory. The deceitful planning of Qutb Khan Lodi turned 
the tables against him. Qutb sent a message to Husain and, referring 
to the affection of his mother, Bibi Raji, for himself, persuaded him 
to leave Delhi unmolested. Husain agreed to a peace-treaty with 
Bahlul according to which the territory cast of the Ganges was to 
belong to Husain and the territory to the west of it was to be ruled by 
Bahlul.52 

Sultan Husain, who had broken one peace-pledge after another and 
one truce after another, had to face the serious consequences of his 
enemy’s breaking his word of honour this time. One night Husain held 
a convivial party in an extremely colourful background. Qutb Khan, 
who was present, praised the party but suggested that it would become 
all the more romantic if arranged in the more pleasant surroundings 
on the bank of the river. Husain approved of the suggestion and the 
venue was changed to the river-bank. At this time Bahlul’s army made 
a sudden and surprise attack on Husain’s party. Husain s victory 
turned into a complete rout. His seasoned war-veterans were made 
prisoners; his baggage, stores and treasures were seized. Bahlul 
chased Husain also but he escaped somehow. His wife, Bibi 
Khunza, was again taken into custody. Bahlul did not loose time in 
establishing bis hold over Kampil, Patiali, Koil, Shamsabad, Marahra 
and Jalali. He also pursued Ilusaiu closely. Driven to extremes, 
Husain turned round and gave battle to Bahlul at Rajhohar, a village 
some sixteen miles from Farrukhabad. Husain fought boldly and 
Bahlul was obliged to conclude peace. It was agreed that both rulers 
would keep to their old boundaries. 53 

Sultan I-Iusain Sharqi was not the man to rest on his oars or to 

52 Tabaqat-i Akbari , I, 309; Ferishta, I, 325; Badauni I, 309; Tarikh-i Khan-i 
Jahani . 

53 TabaqatA Akbari , I, 310; Tarikh-i Khan-i Jahani. 
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stick to his plighted word. In 885/1480-81, instigated by his wife, ho 
marched for the sixth time against Delhi. The Delhi army intercepted 
him at Sonhar^ and inflicted a heavy defeat on him. Bahlul plundered 
his equipment, treasures, stores, etc. Husain retired to Rapri; Bahlul 
stayed at Dhupamau. 53 

Neither Husain nor Bahlul had yet been satisfied fully with the 
results of the battle. Another engagement took place in 1482 at Susa, 
near Rapri, and the Sharqi Sultan, effectively defeated, had to fly 
away from the field. While crossing the Jumna, sonic members of his 
family were drowned. Reduced to extremes, Husain sought the help 
ol his vassal chief, the Raja of Gwalior. The area was infested with 
robbers and bandits and, at Hatiyakant 30 the Bhadauryas—a band of 
free-hooters—plundered his camp. Raja Kirat Singh offered a tribute 
of several lakhs to him and supplied horses, equipment, etc. Husain 
encamped at Rangam on the Ganges, and Bahlul proceeded there to 
deal with him. Skirmishes went on for several months without result 
as the Ganges flowed between the two armies. With the help of Raja 
Tilok Chand, the governor of Baksar (in the pargana Daundia Khera, 
lirwa Tehsil of Unao district), Bahlul succeeded in fording the river 
and Husain was forced to retire to Bhattah (Rewa) 37 He was, how¬ 
ever, pursued by Bahlul, and instead of proceeding to Jaunpur, he 
went to Kanauj. Bahlul chased him further and a battle was fought 
on the banks of the Kali Nadi (Raliib) in 886-87/1481-82, in which 
Husain suffered a defeat. His wife, Bibi Khunza, was taken into 
custody by Bahlul but she succeeded in securing her release. 

BAHLUL. CAP TUBES JAUNPUR 

Bahlul pushed ahead with his victorious forces, captured Jaunpur 
in 888/1483-84, and issued his coins from there. 58 Military outposts 
were stationed in and around Jaunpur, and the town was placed 
under the charge of Mubarak Khan Nuhani. But Husain was not the 
man to accept all this quietly. lie mustered his scattered forces and 
marched to Jaunpur. The Lodi governor, Mubarak Nuhani, was 
forced to seek shelter at Mijhanli, 59 where Bahlul had planted an 
outpost. Bahlul sent his son, Barbek Shah, to support his entrenched 
forces. Bahlul subsequently marched on Jaunpur in person and 
forced Husain to fly away \o Bihar 80 He was chased further but he 

54 A village ten miles north-cast of Sakit, in the Etawah district. 

55 Tabaqat-i Akbari > I, 310; Ferishta, I, 325-26. 

56 A village on the banks of the Chambal in Agra district. 

57 Tahaqat-i Akbari. , I, 311; Tarikh-i Khan-i Jahani . 

58 JASB, 1922, Numismatic Supplement, No. XXXVI, N. 17. 

59 A village in the Gorakhpur district, situated on the left bank of the Gandak. 

60 Tabaqat-i Akbari , I, 312; Ferishta, I, 327; Tarikh-i Khan-i Jahani. 
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eluded the Afghan forces. Bahlul, out of generosity to a fallen 
enemy, allowed him to retain a small tract in Chunar, 61 which had 
once constituted his family jagir. Barbek Shah was placed on the 
throne of Jaunpur; the Sharqi kingdom was extinguished; and the 
Lodi prince issued coins in his own name. The Sharqi territories were- 
annexed and Afghan officers were appointed to administer them. 

Husain made another attempt to dislodge the Lodi power from 
Jaunpur and compelled Barbek Shah to surrender. But Bahlul returned 
to the scene. He divided his army into two divisions—one comprising 
of 13,000 cavalry under the command of Ahmad Khan and Qntb Khan; 
the other wing of 5,000 horse under Daulat Khan. The ambuscade 
tactics were cleverly employed. The second wing was to give battle 
to the Sharqis; the first wing was to appear later and disrupt the 
Sharqi dispositions. Husain was again defeated and he had to seek 
shelter in Bihar once more. Barbek Shah was reinstated. 

In 804/1488-89 Bahlul died and Sikandar Lodi ascended the 
throne, but some nobles were in favour of Barbek Shah’s accession. 

I Barbek, on his part, declared his independence. This was a golden 
opportunity for Husain Sharqi to divert the attention of Barbek 
towards Delhi and consolidate his own position at Jaunpur. Sikandar 
Lodi, however, dealt with the situation firmly; and having suppressed 
Barbek's rebellion, he deemed it more politic to entrust Jaunpur again 
to Barbek. 

Though Husain had been ousted from Jaunpur and the Sharqi 
power had been smashed, the attachment of zamindars and chief¬ 
tains of the ar ea to Husain was such that he did not give up the hope 
of regaining his throne for many years, in fact till the very end of his 
life. Oue of the most powerful Rajput chiefs, who supported Husain 
by creating disturbed conditions in the areas under the Lodi control, 
was Juga, a Bachgoti Rajput.' 5 - After giving considerable trouble to 
Barbek Shah and Sikandar Lodi, lie fled to Sultan Husain and joined 
him at the fort of Jaund. Sikandar sent a message to Husain asking 
him either to deliver Juga to him or to punish him on his behalf. 
Husains reply was as follows: ‘J u g a my. servant, Your father was 
a (mere) soldier with whom I was measuring swords. To me you are 
> but a silly child. If you talk nonsense, I will belabour you with my 
shoes—not with my sword.’ 83 Sikandar was left with no alternative 
but to march against Husain. The armies met at Kathgarh in 1492. 

61 Chunar lies on the right bank of the Ganges in the Mirzapur district. 

62 Woqiat-i Mushtaqi; Tarikh-i Da'udi. 

63 Ibid . 
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sain was badly defeated; he had to fly to BiharM but continued to 
hold Chunar, Cherand and Bihar for some time. 

When Sikandar left Jaunpur, the local chiefs again rose against 
Barbek and ousted him from Jaunpur. Sikandar interpreted this as 
the incompetence of Barbek and had him arrested. 

Sikandar was convinced that so long as Ilusain was in Bilrar, 
there could be no peace in Jaunpur. So he turned to Husain’s strong¬ 
holds. At his order Chunar was besieged by Mubarak Khan. The 
Sharqi governor of the fort sought assistance from Husain, who sent 
a Rajput chief to help him. In the battle fought at Chunar in 1493, 
the forces of Sikandar were defeated and Mubarak Khan was taken 
prisoner. 

Sikandar next marched in person against the fort of Chunar but 
failed to achieve anything. He then turned to Raja Bhid of Bhattah, 
who had Mubarak Khan in his prison. The Raja got panicky, liberated 
Mubarak and fled to Husain. In 1494 Sikandar again marched against 
Raja Bhid and defeated him. 

Sikandar then turned his attention towards Phapund, which was 
a dependency of Bhattah. Lack of provisions, had means of transport 
and bad roads caused great hardships to his army. According to 
Nizamuddin Bakhshi, ninety per cent of his horses were lost 66 The 
supporters and sympathizers of Husain sent messages to him, advising 
him to make a bid to regain his lost kingdom. Sultan Husain set 
out immediately and was joined in the way by Rajput chiefs and 
others. Sultan Sikandar met the forces of Sultan Husain 36 miles 
away from Banaras in 1494; a fierce battle took place and Husain 
was defeated completely. lie fled towards the country of Bhattah 66 
but Sikandar followed in pursuit. Reduced to a position of extreme 
helplessness, Husain left Malik Kandu in the fort of Bihar and pro¬ 
ceeded in person to Colgong, 6 ? a dependency of Lakhnauti. The King 
of Lakhnauti, Sultan Alauddin Husain Shah (1493-1518), received 
him cordially 68 provided hint with all comforts and assigned the 
pargana of Colgong to him. He was even permitted to issue his own 
currency. 69 

Sikandar sent a detachment against Malik Kandu, who left the 
fort and fled in 901/1495. The fort was captured and Mubarak Khan 


64 Tarikh-i Daudi , 47. 

65 Tabaqat-i Akhari , I, 318-19. 

66 Ibid., 319. 

67 In the Bhagalpur district of Bihar. 

68 A daughter of Alauddin Husain Shah was already married to Jala! Khan, son 
of Sultan Husain Sharqi. 

69 Afsana-i Shahan , f. 29b, 
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Nuhaui was entrusted with the duty of garrisoning it. Sikandar next 
decided to deal with the king of Bengal, who had given asylum to 
the Sharqi ruler. He captured many frontier places of importance 
and consolidated his position in such a way that Alauddin Husain 
Shah could not help challenging his activities. He sent an army under 
his son, Daniyal, to deal with the Lodi Sultan. Sikandar sent Mahmud 
Khan Lodi and Mubarak Khan Nuhaui against him. The two armies 
met at Barh, a town in the Patna district; but before an engagement 
could take place, negotiations were started and both sides agreed to 
respect the territorial integrity of the other and not to give asylum to 
each others enemies. 70 

Sikandar returned to Jaunpur and stayed there for six months. 
He destroyed all the Sharqi buildings and monuments, palaces, gar¬ 
dens, etc. He would have even destroyed the mosques built by the 
Sharqi rulers but the protest of the ulama prevented him from going 
that far. 

Sultan Husain was deeply distressed at the way the Sharqi power 
was being liquidated by the Afghan rulers. He thought of making 
one more effort to recapture the throne before it was too late. 
Alauddin Husain, the ruler of Bengal, advised him to defer military 
action, but in 1500 Husain dashed forward, reached Bihar and 
besieged the fort. 71 Darya Khan, tire Afghan governor, shut himself 
up in the fort and sought help from Sultan Sikandar. This last siege 
was pressed forward by Sultan Husain with great courage and 
determination. He got the moat of the fort cleared of all water in one 
night. 72 But the arrival of a division of 9,000 horsemen to reinforce 
Darya Khan’s army made Husain’s position precarious, and he was 
obliged to return in frustration to Colgong. A completely broken 
and frustrated man, Sultan Husain Sharqi breathed his last at Colgong 
in 911/1505 72 With him the last vestige of Sharqi dynasty dis¬ 
appeared. 

Despite many shortcomings of character, Husain was a remark¬ 
able man. Ilis tenacity of purpose and his refusal to take any defeat 
as final raised his stature head and shoulders above many contem¬ 
porary Indian princes. He left no stone unturned to recapture his 
lost power and prestige. The way in which he succeeded in winning 
the active and loyal cooperation of a large number of Hindu zamin- 
dars and chieftains shows that his administration had left a very 

70 Tabaqat-i Akbari , I, 320. 

71 Waqiat-i Mushtaqi; Afsana-i Shahan. 

72 Waqiat-i Mushtaqi . 

73 Numismatic evidence shows that ho issued coins until his death (911/1405). 
Numismo/te Supplement (36) to JASB , 1922, No. 35. 
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favourable impression on the minds of the people and he had 
succeeded in a remarkable way in winning regional loyalties. The 
Sharqi kingdom had so closely identified itself with the people and 
problems of the region that its fall did not go unlamcnted by the 
people. In fact the protracted fight that Husain could give to Bahlul 
and Sikandar was only made possible by the loyalty of his people. 
Sultan Husain was a highly cultured prince, interested in fine arts, 
poetry, music, etc. 
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I. SULTANS OF THE KASHMIR STATE (1320-1461) 

‘About two thousand years or more ago’, writes Kashmir’s greatest 
son, 1 ‘Kashmir was a great Buddhist centre and some of the famous 
Buddhist councils were held there. From then onwards it continued 
to be one of the principal centres of Sanskrit learning. About a thou- 
sand years ago, Arab and Persian influences fust aflected Kashniir 
and later, under Muslim rule, Persian became the recognized official 
language. Thus Kashmir experienced successively, and sometimes 
together, Buddhist, Hindu and Muslim influences, creating a mixed 
biit harmonized culture which is so evident even today in Kashmir.’ 

The independent medieval state of Kashmir consisted of the 
famous valley, to the beauty of which no words can do justice, and 
of the outer anil inner hills comprising of the districts of Ladakh, 
Baltistan, Gilgit, Kishtwar, Jammu, Rajaiui and Punch. When the 
central government was strong, it succeeded in controlling the ruleis 
of all these districts, but when it was weak some or all of these districts 
slipped out of its hands. 

The middle ages for Kashmir begin with the Mongol invasion of 
1320, hut to understand the period properly some information given 
to us by Albairuni and Kalhana has to be borne in mind. 

Sultan Mahmud had twice, in 1015 and 1021, unsuccessfully 
attempted to reach Kashmir, and Albairuni, writing some time before 
1030 observes in his well-known India (Kitabul Hind): 'This town 
(Varanasi) and Kashmir are the high schools of Hindu sciences2 
. .. Not long before our time, Vasukra, a native of Kashmir, a famous 
Brahman, has of his own account undertaken the task of explaining 
the Veda and committing it to writing. He has taken upon himself a 
task from which everybody else would have recoiled because he was 
afraid that the Veda might be forgotten and entirely vanish out of 

1 Shrl Javvaharlal Nehru: Foreword to Shri P. M. Kaut Bamzai’s History of 
Kashmir , Metropolitan Book Co. (Private) Ltd., Delhi, 1962. 

2 Albairuni, India (Sachau’s translation), Vol. I, 173. 
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the memories of men 13 ... The inhabitants of Kashmir are pedestrians, 
they have no riding animals or elephants. The nobles among them 
ride in palanquins, called Katts, carried on the shoulders of men. 
They are particularly anxious about the natural strength of their 
country, and therefore take always much care to keep a strong hold 
upon the entrances and roads leading to it. In consequence it is very 
difficult to have any commerce with them. In former times they used 
to allow one or two foreigners to enter their country, particularly 
Jews, but at present they do not allow any Hindu whom they do not 
know personally to enter, much less other peopled 

Tire southern passes to India remained closed till the time of the 
Lodis and the classical histories of the Delhi sultanat make no refer¬ 
ence to Kashmir. But the western pass via Baramulla, Pakhli and 
Swat could not be closed; this route, as Haidar Malik remarks,® one 
could cross on horse-back even in the midst of winter snow and rain. 
Across this path the Kashmir rajas got some Turkish mercenaries for 
ihcii army and a small number of other Muslim immigrants also 
seem to have come before 1320. 

Kalhaiias R&jtarangini gives us the curious account of a Hindu 
r\ing of Kashmir, Harsa-deva (1089*1101), who plundered the reli- 
gious endowments of the country and pulled down and insulted the 
images of the gods. Harsa-dcva, first incited by a courtier, plundered 
the temple of Bhimakeseva and found a great treasure. And he 
reflected, ^says Kalhana, whose father had been a very loyal minister 
of Ilarsa, ‘upon what riches there might be in other wealthy temples, 
when there was such wealth in this deserted shrine. The members of 
the local Purohita corporation then induced the king by a solemn 
fast ( praija) to grant (them) in compensation exemption from the 
iorced carriage of loads (rudha hharodhi )... Then the greedy-minded 
(Icing) plundered from all temples the wonderful treasures which 
former kings had bestowed there. In order to get hold of the statues 
<•1 gods, too, when the treasures (of the temples) had been carried 
off, he appointed Udayaraja “prefect for the overthrow of divine 
images (di volpatananayaka). In order to defile the statues of the 
gods, he had excrements and mine poured over their faces by naked 
mendicants whose noses, feet and hands had rotted away.' Divine 
images made of gold, silver and other (materials) rolled about even on 
the roads, which Were covered with night soil, as (if they were) logs 
of wood. Crippled naked mendicants and the like covered the images 

3 ibid., Vol. I, 126. 

4 Ibid., Vol. I, 20. 

5 Haidar Malik: Tarikh-i Kashmir, f. 98, (India Office Library (E 510 = 1.0. 
1100). Hotograph in the history department of the Aligarh Muslim University). 
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of the gods, which were dragged along by ropes round their ankles, 
with spittings instead of flowers. There was not one temple in a 
village, town or in the city which was not despoiled of its images by 
that Turuska, King Harsa. Only two chief divine images were res¬ 
pected by him, the illustrious Rapaswamin in the city, and Martanda 
(among the images) in townships. Among colossal images, two statues 
of Buddha were saved through requests addressed by chance to the 
king at a time when he was free with his favours, namely the one at 
Parihasapura by the singer, Kanata, who was born there, and the 
other in the city by the Sranana Kulasari. 6 

‘Shame, shame’, continues Kalhana, when royal servants know 
nothing but time-serving. (It was due to this) that even the minister 
Gauraka, though a respectable man, old as he was, accepted upon 
the king’s order the office of “prefect of property” ( arthanayaka ) (and 
with it) the function of plundering the property of all temples and 
villages. Sahelaka, of the Purohita corporation ( panada ) at the temple 
of Samaraswamin, who as the adviser of Vijayamalla had been hateful 
to the king, obtained the position of “prefect of property” by securing 
a doubled revenue, and having (once) obtained access to the king, 
became in time Mahattama.’ 

There was no opposition to Harsa’s iconoclasm, but when he 
attacked the dhammoras (landlords) they rebelled and killed him. 
The respect for idols must have disappeared among the lower classes. 

In 1286 Simha-deva founded a new dynasty and reigned till 
1301; he was succeeded by his brother, Saha-deva, who reigned till 
the Mongol cataclysm of 1320. The central government under the 
new dynasty seems to have become extremely weak. But three 
refugees, whose advent was pregnant for the future, came to Kash¬ 
mir in the reign of Saha-deva, searching for security and livelihood. 
First, Rinchan, a Bhauta, revenged the murder of his father, a 
Ladakh chief, and then fled to the valley for security. He probably 
brought some soldiers with him and was settled by Ram Chand, the 
wazir and army-commander of Saha-deva, at Gagangir. From the 
north, the land of the Darads (Dardistan), came Langar Chak with 
his family, flying from the vengeance of his uncle’s sons. lie was 
settled at the village of Trahagam. Lastly, from Swat or beyond, 
came Shah Mir (son of Tahir Shah, son of Wuqur Shah) with his 
family. Wuqur Shah may have been a mystic of the order (silsilah) 
founded by Shaikh Abdul Qadir Jilani. Saha-deva gave Shah Mir a 
village in Baramulla for his livelihood. 

6 Dr. M, A. Stein: Translation of Kalhana’s Rajtarangini, Book VII, verses 1087 
to 1098 (352 & 353), Vol. I, reprinted by Motilal Banarsidas, Delhi, Patna, Banaras. 
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In 1320 the Mongols invaded the valley, coming by the western 
pass, and Saha-deva and his government were taken quite unawares. 
Jonaraja says that Dalucha 7 the Mongol leader, was ‘the commander- 
in-ehief of the king of Karmasina (Khwarazm)’. Haidar Malik says 
that he came from Turkistan. In any case he was a prince or a high 
officer of the vanishing Chaghatai-Ogtai Central Asian empire. He 
lacked the strategy and foresight of the great Chengizi commanders 
and his reckless attempt to inarch to India shows that he had no firm 
footing in Iris homeland. 

Both Haidar Malik and the anonymous author of the Baharistan-i 
Shahi describe the invasion in much the same wav, but since the 
former spoils his narrative by interspersing it with well-known but 
irrelevant Persian verses, it is better to translate from the Baharistan-i 
Shahi .8 

The historians of Kashmir have at no time given account of an 
event more calamitous and disastrous than the invasion of Dalucha. 
In the beginning of the spring of 1320 a ruler, named Dalucha, came 
by way of Baramulla with 70,000 Mongolian and Turkish horse and 
foot, and from there he gave his army an order for the massacre of 
the people. From the confines of Kamraj to the end of Maraj they 
killed every one they could find. Persons, who had fled to the hills 
and forests from their comfortable houses, were pursued and cap¬ 
tured. The men were killed; the women and children were reduced 
to slavery and sold to the merchants of Khita (Turkistan), whom the 
invaders had brought with them. All houses in the cities and villages 
were burnt. They ate as much of the corn and rice as they could; 
whatever was left they burnt and destroyed. In this way the whole 
of the Kashmir valley’’ was trampled under foot.’ 

The wretched government of Kashmir offered no resistance to the 
Mongols either at the Baramulla pass or in the valley. Saha-deva 
may, as Jonaraja tells us, have attempted to bribe the invader, hut 
his attempt proved ineffectual and he fled to Kishtwar with a few 
followers. Ram Chand, whose military duty it was to protect the 
valley, took refuge in the fort of Gagangir in the Lar district. The 
reputation of both the king and the commander vanished. 

7 Jonaraja (Text), 142-65; Abu! Fazl calls him Dalju (Ain. text, Blochinarm's edi¬ 
tion, III, 582). Whatever the original, Dalucha is the accepted Kashmiri form of the 
Mongol leader's name. Jonaraja (Dutt, 14-15) gives the correct date as 1320. Haidar 
Malik and the Baharistan-i Shahi are incorrect about the date of Dalucha’s invasion. 
It is useless recording the many ways in which Dalucha’s name has been written. 

8 The Baharistan-i Shahi , author not known, India .Office Library manuscript, 
E. 509 (I.O. 943); rotograph in the history department of the Aligarh Muslim Uni¬ 
versity. The invasion of Dalucha is described in pages 15 to 20 by the Baharistan-i 
Shahi and in folios 95 to 99 by Haidar Malik. 
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'Meanwhile the invading army continued its policy of killing the 
inhabitants and destroying their property. No one had the courage to 
come out of his hiding place in the hills and forests; there could be 
no question of any villager being able to cultivate his field. The corn 
produced in the previous years was eaten up or burnt. During the 
eight months the invaders remained in Kashmir, they were reckless 
in killing the ra'iyyat and shedding their blood. But with the advent 
of winter they grew afraid of the increasing cold and famine.’ Haidar 
Malik says it was stupid of Dalueha not to have left Kashmir by the 
passable route by which he had come. But after the failure of many 
Mongol invasions of northern India, the political condition of the Delhi 
empire was at last tempting. Mubarak Shah had been assassinated 
on 9 July 1320, and Khusrau Khan had mounted a very precarious 
throne.9 It seemed the most appropriate time for a Mongol invasion. 
The news that Tughluq Shah had ascended the throne on 6 Septem¬ 
ber 1320 could not have reached Dalueha in time. He marched bv 
the route leading to Delhi by the Banihal pass. But a severe snow¬ 
storm overtook him, and the Mongols along with their captives and 
slave-merchants perished to the last man. 

The whole society of the Kashmir valley had now to be rebuilt 
from its foundations. The negative decision was made by Dawa- 
swami and the positive step was taken by Rinehan. 

‘After the departure of the Mongols and Turks’, the Baharistari i 
Shahi continues, 'the surviving Kashmiris came out of their hiding 
places and went to their former abodes in the hope of finding some 
relatives or kinsmen alive. But they discovered that the whole coun¬ 
try had been devastated; they could find no acquaintances, friends 
or relations, and such sadness, fear and gloom overpowered their 
hearts that they were inclined to prefer death to life. For years and 
years the cultivatable lands lay desolate; and even now, after the 
passage of 270 years, if a piece of land lies uncultivated, people say 
that Dalueha must have passed that way. Add to it, when the inhabi¬ 
tants of the distant hills saw the desolation of the valley, they began 
to attack the Kashmiris in their distress and seized their women and 
children. Under these circumstances in every pargana forty or fiftv 
villages combined to accept one man as their chief and collected all 
possible military equipment to protect their families and property. 
Slowly in all parganas forts were also constructed in charge of 
kotwals, who claimed independence and were not prepared to obey 

9 Khusrau In his Tughluq Kama gives I Jamadi II a.h. 720, as the night during 
which Mubarak Shah was murdered (verses 845-46) and I Sha'ban 720 (forenoon) as the 
day on which Ghiyasuddin Tughluq ascended the throne (verse 2599). 
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each other. In the pargana of Lar, Rinchan also collected his 
forces.’ 

Though the skeleton of a central government was immediately 
established and these kotwals or kota-rajas (castle-chiefs) recognized 
the ruler of Srinagar as their head and sent him occasional presents, 
yet the government of Srinagar did not control them. Till the time 
of Sultan Shihabuddin, there was no ruler in Kashmir with real 
authority.’ 

rinchan ‘sadbcddin’ (1320-23) 

It is not difficult to visualize the conditions in' the valley in the 
autumn of 1320. Though a thin stream of Muslim immigrants, Turkish 
and non-Turkish, had trickled into the valley, yet while adhering to 
their religious observances, they had adopted the dress, customs and 
manners of the country. No Muslim scholars (ulama) had been 
attracted to the country. The Brahmans of the valley had saved 
themselves and their caste by flight; men of their caste in the sur¬ 
rounding hill-tracts had also remained safe. But ‘caste Hinduism’, in 
the valley lay in ruins, for its basic law—the law of marriage—had 
been violated by men and women who had mated during the Mongol 
catalysm and later according to their passions, convenience, ambitions 
but primarily owing to necessity; and this gave rise to a homogeneous, 
casteless society. The future history of Kashmir will be unintelligible 
to anyone who fails to comprehend this basic fact. The Kashmir 
chronicles do not refer to Rajput or Kshattriyas as a governing class 
or to any caste whatsoever; Kashmir society after Dalucha consisted 
only of Brahmans and the non-caste masses, who lived according to 
their customs and traditions. 

Shah Mir had carefully bettered his position by friendship and 
marriage alliances with the leading families of Kashmir. lie accepted 
their daughters and gave them the daughters of his own family in 
marriage. He seems to have become a man of considerable importance 
before Dalucha’s invasion. But his friend, Rinchan, who was descended 
from a princely family, had higher ambitions. With the help of his 
Bhautas, he suddenly attacked his former patron. Ram Chand, now 
living a futile life in his castle of Gagangir, slew him and proclaimed 
himself king on 6 October 1320. But such a claim by a non-Kashmiri 
was meaningless unless lie obtained a status in the land and endeared 
himself to the people. Rinchan prevailed upon Kota Rani, the ambi¬ 
tious and competent but distressed daughter of Ram Chand, to marry 
him according to some ceremony not sanctioned by the ManusmrUi. 
He also won over her brother, Rawan Chand, and gave him the title 
of ‘Raina’ with the command of die army and the governorship of 
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Lar.^O Thus he healed the wounds of Ram Chand’s family. lie also 
appointed Shah Mir as his wazir. Then he fell upon the turbulent tribe 
of Lavanyas, who had been guilty of disloyalty for some centuries. 
Saha-deva thought he could come again to rule over the country he 
had not even attempted to defend, but he was easily driven hack. 
Rinchan did his best to prove himself a good king by his administration. 
Since there was no one at the time to decide cases in accordance with 
the Muslim shariat’, the Bafiaristan-i Shahi remarks, ‘Rinchan decided 
all matters according to his intelligence, intuition, discernment and 
wisdom.’ Cases showing Rinchan’s wisdom are duly recorded. 

The controversial problem about Rinchan is his religion. Our 
Persian authorities are correct in stating that ‘Rinchan did not belong 
to any religion or creed known in Kashmir’, but in portraying him as 
a student of comparative religions, to whom the leaders of every creed 
showed its good points and who made a free choice, they are forgetting 
the conservative character of medieval Hinduism. His first inclination 
was to Hinduism, the traditional creed of his wife and of the over¬ 
whelming majority of his subjects. But the prevailing Hindu school 
was Saivaism, which had received a unique development in Kashmir, 

' and Dawaswami, the leader of Saivaism, refused to admit Rinchan as a 
I respectable member in the Hindu fold as he was a Bhauta by birth. 
Rinchan was thus literally kicked into Islam. 

Under these circumstances his friend, Shah Mir, found him a 
Muslim mystic, Bulbul Shah (or Bilal Shah), who taught him the 
elements of the Muslim faith and prayer through an interpreter and 
gave him the name of Sadruddin’. Kota Rani remained his wife, 
without accepting his creed. Rinchan’s conversion was a purely 
personal affair, and did not mean the establishment of the Muslim 
ways of life even in the royal family. But it gave Islam a status in the 
country. Rinchan did the little that was possible under the circum¬ 
stances for his new creed. He founded Rinchanapura, a quarter in 
Srinagar, after his own name. He built the first mosque, popularly 
remembered as the ‘Bud Musjid’, on the site traditionally associated 
with a great Buddhist shrine. He also built a mosque and a langar 
khana (public charity kitchen) in a quarter of Srinagar, which became 
known as ‘Bulbul Langar’, to commemorate the name of Bulbul Shah, 
his pir (religious teacher), to posterity. Bulbul Shah gave to Rinchan’s 
only son, born to him from his Hindu wife, Kota Rani, the name of 


10 ‘Raina' in KasTuniri (according to the BahariHan-i Shahi ) means lord’, ’master,’ 
etc. It is not to be equated with the Indian term, R ana. It is believed that the Rainas 
of later days were the descendants of Rawan Chand, 
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Haidar, and Rinchan entrusted him to Shah Mir to be brought up 

as a Muslim. 11 .11 

All these measures led to discontent against Rinchan, particularly 
his stern justice. People rose in revolt under the leadership of Udavana- 
deva, a cousin of Saha-deva, and in the struggle that followed Rinchan 
received fatal injuries and succumbed to them in November, 1323. - 

UDAVAta-DEVA (1328-39) 

Rinchan’s death let loose three factions to struggle for power. They 
were the royalists, the kota-rajas and the followers of Kota Rani. In 
this triangular contest Shah Mir was the centre of gravity. As an astute 
diplomat, he clearly realized that it was too early for him to seize the 
throne. But to win popularity, he proclaimed Uclayana-deva as king 
and arranged his marriage with Kota Rani. It was a workable arrange¬ 
ment. Udayana-deva, after marrying the widow of a Musalman, was 
content to remain the formal head of the state and devoted himself 
to his prayers and religious rites, while real power was exercised by 
his wife. Kota Rani was remarkably clever. She feared Shah Mir and 
to put him off his guard, and to separate him from his sons, Jamshed 
and Ali Sher, she appointed them governors of two districts in Kamraj 
(Baramulla)* Then sbe appointed Bluitta Bhikshaiiti, a Binlinuui of 
admitted diplomatic and military talents, as her vvazir and commander- 
in-chief. Unfortunately, however, destiny did not work in her favour. 
For while, she was slowly attempting to restore Hinduism, Kashmir 
was again invaded by the Mongols under a leader, locally mentioned 
as Achilla. The pig-headed and cowardly Udayana-deva fled towards 
Ladakh at the first sight of. the enemy, leaving his Rani to face the 
situation alone. Luckily Kota Rani proved equal to the occasion. She 
joined hands with Shah Mir, appealed to all the kota-rajas for such 
assistance as they could provide, drove out the invadei and then 
recalled Raja Udayana-deva. 

But the restoration of the Raja only brought misery to the country. 
While his timid conduct had made him very unpopular, Shah Mil’s 
exertions against the Mongols had won him immense populaiity. This 
was a golden opportunity for Shah Mir, and now he made no secret 
of his future plans. lie fortified himself on the Chakdar Kaiewa, and 
as a rehearsal of the drama he was meditating to stage, he set up 
Haidar, the minor son of Rinchan Shah, against the government of his 

11 Jonaraja (text), 247; Jonaraja (Dutt), 21-22. 

12 According to Jonaraja, Rinchan died on the 11th lunar day of the month ot 
pnusa in the Laukik* year 4399 after a reign of three years, one month and 19 days 
(Jonaraja, Dutt. 33). This gives 25 November 1323 ns the date of his death and 
6 October 1320 as the date of his accession. 



mother, Kota Rani. Raja Udayana-deva died in February 1339, after 
a nominal reign of fifteen years.- 13 

KOTA rani (1339) 

Left alone, Kota Rani could only fortify herself in the castle of 
Indarkot. Here she proclaimed herself sovereign with the support of 
her capable minister, Bhatta Bhikshana. This was an open challenge 
to Shah Mir, who knew that in Bhatta Bhikshana he had a formidable; 
rival. So taking leave of Kota Rani, he took up his residence in 
Srinagar, won over the leaders of the city and the country to his side, 
murdered Bhatta Bhikshana by a trick, and then besieged Kota Rani 
in Indarkot and compelled her to marry him/ Kota Rani, according 
to the Persian histories of Kashmir, stabbed herself to death in the 
bed-chamber of Shah Mir, where she had come decked as a bride. She 
had reigned for five months. 14 

SULTAN SIIAMSUDDIN (1338-42) 

It is useless inquiring into the ancestry of Shall Mir, for our author¬ 
ities are vague about it. He ascended the throne with the title of 
Sultan Shamsuddin and tried to establish his state on the principles 
of justice and equity. lie fixed the revenue of the land at one-sixth 
ot the gross produce. Then he prepared plans for the destruction of 
the turbulant tribe of the Lavanyas (modern Lons), who had been a 
constant Source of danger to the internal peace of the country, and 
raised a standing army from the two martial tribes of Magres and 
Chaks. He died in July-August 1342 and lies buried in Indarkot 
(Sunibal). 15 

j A msued (1342-44) 

Shah Mir was succeeded by his elder son, Jainshed. But lie could 
not get on well with his brother, Ali Slier, and the result was a war 
of succession* I he issue was decided when Siraj, the disloyal wazir, 
deserted to Ali Slier. Jamshed was defeated and killed in 13 44. 

S ULTA N AL A UDD1X (1344-56) 

Ali Slier ascended the throne with the title ol Sultan AJauddin. He 
was energetic and hardy, and vigorously combated the great famine of 
1344. *6 He transferred his capital from Indarkot to Alauddinpur 
(Srinagar), and enacted a law under which a childless widow or a 

13 Jonaraja (Dutt), 28. 

14 Bahari&iun-i Slmhi, 30; Ilaidar Malik, f. 106. 

15 Sumbal is identified with ancient Jayapur (Indarkot), Bates, Gazetteer, 375. A 
tornh ascribed to Shah Mir can still be seen there. 

16 Jonaraja (Dutt), 37. 
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a woman of loose character could not inherit the property of her 
husband. The need of such a law is a clear indication of the lax morals 
of the age. He died in 1356 after a peaceful reign of over 12 years. 

SULTAN SHIHAJ3UDDIN (1356-74) 

Known in his childhood as Shirashamak (the great milk drinker), 
Shihabuddin, son of Alauddin, was the real founder of the sultanat of 
Kashmir. ‘No such conquering sultan has ascended the Srinagar 
throne.’ The Baharistan-i Shani quotes a history in the Kashmiri 
language, Tarikh-i Bihi, to the effect that if it recounted all the heroic 
deeds and conquests of the Sultan, people would not believe it. This 
admission was necessary for it is impossible to accept many conquests 
attributed to Shihabuddin by Kashmiri Muslim chroniclers. Neverthe¬ 
less, there is a core of truth in their statements. Malik Chand and 
Auzni Rama, a descendant of Rawan Chand, were his great com¬ 
manders. The kota-rajas, who had developed their power after 
Ualucha’s invasion and behaved like independent chiefs, were 
Shihabuddin’s first objective. 

‘First he put in order the parganas of Kashmir and in a short time 
the whole of the valley was reduced to complete subjection. He put 
to death some of the pargana-cliiefs and the rest were brought under 
control. Then marching out with a small army, he conquered Pakhli 
and Svvat-gir and also reduced the Khokars to obedience.. . Then he 
proceeded to the hill-tracts of Balura, Gilgit and the land of the Dards 
(Dardistan). Next he decided to conquer Ladakh 

Ladakh was then in tire hands of the king of Kashghar, but Shihab¬ 
uddin, whose army was smaller, nevertheless won a victory over the 
Kashghari Mongols after a hard-fought battle. ‘The victorious 
Shihabuddin then proceeded by way of Ladakh to Nagarkot and 
reduced that place and its environments to subjection. Malik Chand 
was sent against Kishtwar and he conquered the whole of that hill- 
tract till Jammu. It was Shihabuddin’s practice that when he con¬ 
quered a city, he enlisted and took with him all the good warriors of 
the place. He had always excellent horses and reliable warriors with 
him. Thus the valley was brought under direct administration and 
tire inner and outer hills within the general control of the state. Most 
of the nineteen years of Shihabuddin’s reign were devoted to these 
conquests, though he came to Srinagar off and on. 17 

Shihabuddin must have reconstructed the administration of the 

IT For the conquests of Shihabuddin, see the Buharhtm-i Shahl, 33-39 and Haidar 
Malik, ff. 108-9. 

It is impossible to accept the statements of the two authors that Shihabuddin con¬ 
quered the following places—Multan, Kabul, Lamaghan (or Laghman) and Badakhshan; 
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valley and put his relations with the chiefs of the outlying districts on 
some permanent basis. ‘Udsliah Rawal (or Udayshari) was the king’s 
adviser and the collection of the revenues of Kashmir was assigned 
to him. It was he who decreed that the hanjis (boatmen) should serve 
the king without wages for a week every month; this decree was 
cancelled by Sultan Ali Shah. But he made many other laws and most 
of them have survived till today.’ 

In 1361 Kashmir was visited by a disastrous flood, which caused 
immense damage to crops and swept awav all that came in its way. 

I he Sultan employed all his resources to reconstruct the country as a 
whole. He transferred his capital to the elevated slopes around the 
Hari Parbat hillock, where lie founded the new town of Sharikapiira. 
1 hen he founded the town of Shihabuddinpur at the confluence of 
the .1 hduin and the Sind rivers, and shaded it with ehinar trees. 

The Persian chroniclers of Kashmir describe the Sultan as a bigot¬ 
ed Muslim and an iconoclast. But Nizamuddin and Abul Fazl state 
that he encouraged learning and established one law for all his 
subjects. In all likelihood, Kashmiri Muslim historians have drawn 
incorrect conclusions from Jonaraja’s account of the Sultan’s treatment 
of his rebellious subjects. Secondly, they seem to have drawn a 
hurried conclusion from his proposal to demolish the Hindu temples 
at Avaiitipur. On the other hand, there is ample evidence to support 
the view that the Sultan was a patron of Hindu religion, an upright 
ruler with no religious prejudices.-18 

But in the last years of his life he became a prey to sensuality, 
incited by the attractive and charming niece of his queen. At her 
instance lie exiled his two minor sons as well as the queen, and 
nominated Hindal, his brother, as heir to the throne. Before long, 
however, he regretted his conduct, and died a broken-hearted man in 
May-June 1374. 

SULTAN QU T BUDDIN (1374-89) 

Immediately after the death of Shihabuddin, Hirnlal ascended the 
throne with the title of Qutbuddin. lie was a well-meaning ruler. He 
gained a great popularity in the early years of his reign by taking a 
personal interest in the affairs of the state and the welfare of his 
subjects, lie recalled Hasan Khan, the eldest sou of Sultan Shihab- 

or that he marched with 50,000 horse and 50,000 foot against Firuz Shah Tugbluq, and 
that, since ft was decided to prefer a negotiated settlement, Sirhind was fixed as the 
boundary between the Delhi sultanat and the Kashmir kingdom. 

18 Some three decades ago the Kashmir Archaeological Department excavated a 
stone-slab at the temple-spring of Kuthier (Anantnag). According to the inscription on 
the slab, the repairs to this temple were executed in the reign of Sultan Shihabuddin. 
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uddin, from exile and nominated him heir to the throne. Then he 
sent his army against Punch. It was victorious and regained the 
prestige which Kashmir had lost during the last years of ShihabuddhTs 
reign. Unfortunately Hasan Khan’s impatience transcended his grati¬ 
tude to the king, and he allowed himself to be made a tool by political 
schemers, who conspired against the Sultan. But the plot leaked out and 
the prince and his chief supporter, Udayshari, the capable minister of 
Shxhabuddm, were puf to death. The Sultan built Qutbuddinpur 
(apparently a new quarter in Srinagar) and in it he constructed a palace 
such as his predecessors had not possessed except at Indarkot; to the 
cast of the city he built a mausoleum and planned a graveyard in 
which many durweshes and mystics lie buried. He died in 1389 after 
having reigned for over fifteen years. 

It is impossible to say how and when the non-Brahman inhabitants 
oi Kashmir became Musalmans. It was, according to such evidence as 
we can collect, a slow, gradual and unconscious process. The stage 
which Islam had reached in this reign is thus described by the 
Bahai istan-i Shahi: Though Sultan Qutbuddin was a Muslim, there 
was not in Kashmir any (Muslim) scholar or man of learning devoted 
to truth to teach the laws of the shanal without hypocrisy; the qazis 
of the day were quite heedless of the difference between “acts 
commanded and acts forbidden”. The Sultan himself, owing to 
ignorance of Islamic laws, had married two uterine sisters.. . And since 
, rr% P eo pIe at that time were non-Muslims (mushriks 

and kafirs ) 20 and non-Muslim customs prevailed and were enforced in 
t ic land, Sultan Qutbuddin also wore the robe and dress of non- 
Muslims {kafirs)’2.i 

1 he conquering career of Timur has been described in a previous 
chapter. In the regions devastated by him, Timur was very considerate 
of the Saiyyids, provided they transferred to him the right of govern- 
mg the Musalmans which they had (so he claimed) inherited from tire 
11'ophet. But Saiyyids, who insisted on continuing their local Govern¬ 
ment against his imperialistic power, like the Saiyyids of I-Iamadan 
and Sub/.war (Baihuq), had to find refuge from him somewhere. The 
Baihaqi Saiyyids first migrated to India and then came to Kashmir 
Saiyyid Alt Hamadani (popularly known as Shah-i Ramadan and 
also as Ali-i Sard or the Second Ali and Amir-i Kabir) first came to 
Kashmir, probably in September 1372, and stayed for four mouths- 


19 B.S., 40-41; Jtmaraja (Dutt), 54, 

20 A rnashnk is a man who sets partners t„ God; a kafir is a man who is ungrate- 
tul to. God for His favours. The author could have used the term, Hindu hut he 
apparently prefers to restrict that term to the Brahmans. 

21 B.S., 41-42. 




he came for-a second time in 1379 and stayed for two and a half 
years; ho came for a third time in 1383 but left after a year. Ibis is 
not the place to examine the record of that distinguished Saiyyid and 
mystic, llis greatest book, the Zakhirotul Muluk (Treasury of Kings) 
has been printed. It shows that the author was a Sunni mystic of the 
orthodox school of Shaikh Alauddaulah Samnani, which is well-known 
for its reactionary slant. But it hardly adds anything to our knowledge 
of higher mysticism. 

The Sultan did what he could for his very distinguished visitor. 
He divorced one of his wives, and re-married her sister, Sura, who 
bore him two sons, Sikandar and Haibat, after her second and legal 
marriage. The Saiyyid used to live in an inn and held his congre¬ 
gational prayers on a platform he had built by destroying a temple. 
The Sultan occasionally came to these prayers. At the Saiyyid’s order 
the Sultan put on Muslim (i.e. Persian) dress and the Saiyyid gave 
him a skull-cap, which the Sultan and his successors up to Path Shall 
Used to wear under their turbans and which was buried in Fath 
Shah’s grave. Nevertheless, the Sultan and the Saiyyid could not pull 
on together. Qutbuddin was prepared to obey the orders given to 
him personally or to his family, but he was not prepared to change 
the policy of the state overnight at the Saiyyid’s command. In any 
case he could not make Kashmir a Central Asian country, and noth¬ 
ing less than that would satisfy the great Saiyyid. ‘As Sultan Qutbud¬ 
din could not establish the grandeur of Islam and the enforcement 
of the shariat in accordance with the wishes of His Holiness, the 
mind of His Holiness could not reconcile itself to making this coun¬ 
try his permanent abode.’ 2 - He died on the way and his disciples 
took his body for burial to Khatlan. Tradition says that the Saiyyid 
often met Lalisari, or Lai Ded of the Kashmiris, a Brahman yogini 
(female saint) of a very high order, and had discussions with her. 
Her vakyas are a rapprochement between Vedantism and Sufism. The 
Saiyyid’s influence may have been a contributory element to her out¬ 
right denunciation of idolatry. 25 

SULTAN SI KAN DA R (1389-1413) 

During the minority of Sikandar (1389-93), his mother acted as 
his regent. She was assisted by two influential ministers, Rai Madari 

22 B.S., 41-42. It might be added that the Khamjah-i Mualla, now known after 
the Saiyyid, was constructed in later days. Also one Ladd; Magre brought his group 
into prominence by serving the Saiyyid with such devotion that he was appointed the 
Saiyyid’s ‘standard-bearer’. 

2.'} For I.alisaii’s life and thought, see Grierson and Barneth, Lallacahjani; Temple, 
Lallii; also Indian Antiquary, 1921, 300 et seq. 
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and Sahaka. Site was a strong and energetic woman with plenty of 
political sagacity; but she was inordinately greedy of power, often 
acted very cruelly and according to her personal judgement, and 
tolerated no challenge to her authority from any quarter. This is 
proved by tin; punishment she meted out to her own daughter and 
son-in-law, who contested the claim of Sikandar to the throne; they 
were both put to death. Then encouraged by Rai Madari, her chief 
adviser, she administered poison to prince Iiaibat Khan; and this 
made Rai Madari so bold that he aimed at the life of the Sultan him* 
self. But Sikandar gave him no chance; supported by the Baihaqi 
Saiyyids, ho overthrew his mother’s regency in 1393, and got the 
Khutba read and the Coins minted in his own name. 

Sikandar had been personally in charge of the government for 
seine six years at the- time of Timur’s invasion of India and his rela¬ 
tions with that atrocious conqueror can onlv be understood if two 
facts are kept in mind. First, Sikandar must have known through the 
anti-H murid elements at his court that it was Timur’s policy to 
annihilate all independent Muslim rulers within his reach to ensure 
the pel nlanence of his far-flung dynastic empire. Secondly, that even 
the officers of Timur were ignorant of the fact that, before reaching 
Jammu, he had received secret reports of grave disturbances in the 
eastern part of his empire and had decided to leave his army behind 
and to proceed to Samarqand as soon as was possible by a "constant 
relay of horses and litter-bearers. Sikandar, anxious to keep Timm- 
out of Kashmir, started to pay his respects to the invader at Jammu. 
Hut at .Bhimbar Timur’s envoys—his grandson, Rustam, with 
Faulad Bahadur and Zainuddin—met Sikandar and demanded 30,000 
horses and 100,000 gold tankas of Alaoddm Khalji.24 Sikandar sought 
safety in returning to Srinagar on the ground that he had to arrange 
lor such a heavy tribute. Timur blamed his envoys for asking too 
much and, since he could not reveal his programme even to his confi¬ 
dential officers, he directed Sikandar to meet him after twenty-eight 
days on the bank of the Indus. But when Sikandar reached Bara* 
mulla, he was informed that Timur had left in great haste. 

The controversial question has been Sikandar’s religious policy. 

I h. had the name of Shankar as a boy and his two wives, who are 
referred to by historians—Mira and Sobha Devi&5—iiiu^st have been 
converts from Hinduism. But Sikandar as he grew up developed a 
pious and puritanic outlook; he never touched wine; and he hated all 
frivolities from gambling to music. 26 

24 Ferishta, Persian text, Newal Kishore, Vol. II, 341. 

25 B.S., 49. 

26 B.S., 50; also see Vogel, Punjab Hill States , Vol. I, 127. 
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It is sometimes said that Sikandar, the Idol Breakei, was an 
aggressive Muslim fanatic, who by his ruthless persecution com¬ 
pelled his Hindu subjects to become Muslim. It is difficult to believe 
that Sikandar had over his subjects a power greater than Iltutmish 
or Alauddin Khalji, and neither of these autocrats would have en¬ 
dangered their throne by attempting such a futile and suicidal enter¬ 
prise. The ideology of tire subjects cannot be changed overnight by 
the order of a king, however strong. In so far as Sikandar went too 
far in his prohibition of wine, gambling and the detailed suppression 
of all non-military instruments of music, the pendulum inevitably 
swung too far to the other side. Says the Baharistan-i Shahi: After 
the period of this religious king, tyrannical commands and the instru¬ 
ments of sin, which are the support of shirk and kufr, revived their 
(idolatrous) sway. Every day the customs of sin and the way s of the 
innovators, the religious ideas of kafirs and mushriks and the habits 
of the wicked became more prominent and obvious. The ways of the 
kafirs and the mushriks attained to even greater glory than they had 
before.’ 27 It is true that the revival of Hindu culture by the deli¬ 
berate and conscious effort of Sultan Zainul Abidin gave to it a 
stability it had lacked since the invasion of Daluclia. But there were 
definite changes in the reign of Sikandar and they should be carefully 
examined and estimated. The main items are as follows: 


(l) Muslim Immigrants: 

Owing to the devastating conquests of Timur, a large number of 
Muslims came to the valley from Central Asia and Persia. What 
arrangements were made for the ordinary refugees we do not know. 
But the Baharistan-i Shahi tells us in detail what land-grants and 
other provisions the Sultan made for distinguished scholars. I he 
Baihaqi Saiyyids of Sabzwar, led by Saiyyid Mahmud Baihaqi, had 
fought Timur when he invaded Persia, reckless of consequences, and 
being defeated in battle, they fled to India via Mashhad. From India 
they came to Kashmir, but since they were unable to find here any 
security and stability, they returned to India and settled in the village 
of Charija near Delhi.’ 28 

The most distinguished visitor in Sikandar’s reign was Saiyyid 
Muhammad Hamadani, son of Saiyyid Ali Ilamadani. The Sultan 
received him very cordially', gave him a generous land-grant and 
built a khanqah for him where the present Dargah-i Mualla stands. 29 


27 B.S., 48. 

28 Ibid., 50. 

29 The ‘Dargah-i Mualla* is also called ‘Khanqah-i Shah-i Hamad an. There is a 
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Saiyyid, in his turn, wrote a short treatise (risala) on tasawtvuf 
for the Sultan to study. Unfortunately another descendant of the 
Prophet, referred to as Saiyyid Hisari, raised the banner of opposi¬ 
tion to linn, and Saiyyid Muhammad Hamadani lelt Kashmir with 
the Sultans permission after he had stayed there for about twelve 
years (1.393-1405). The Baharistan-i Shahi gives a list of twelve other 
scholars, who got financial support and laud-grants from the Sultan, 
built then houses and khwujahs, and got their mausoleums and 
graveyards respected by the people.30 When our author wrote in the 
reign of Jahangir, their descendants were still enjoying these land- 
grants. The Sultan, in addition to building a palace for himself, also 
constiucted a Juma Mosque at Srinagar. Lastly, he established the 
office of Shaikhul Islam for supervising and maintaining charitable 
endowments. 

These immigrants gave to Islam in Kashmir a cultural and edu¬ 
cational basis it had hitherto lacked. But speaking a foreign language 
and using a highly developed theological technique, they could in 
no way have had any immediate effect on the ideology of the masses. 
They were anxious to build up their own shattered lives and made 
no attempt to contact the non-Muslims. 


(2) The Share at: 


Q az ' s ^ 11 fho decision ol judicial cases had been appointed bv 
the earlier sultans all over the valley. Hitherto they had, apparently, 
decided all eases according to local customs ( urf ).' They were now 
ordered to enforce the shariat. But the shariat, for medieval Kash- 
miiis as lot medieval Indian Muslims, could only mean the enforce¬ 
ment of personal laws—primarily the laws of marriage and inheri¬ 
tance and some other topics like shifa. Religious rites and duties 
cannot be enforced by the ejazis. Criminal law, even according to 
the mullahs, had become a part of state law ( zawabit ). The enforce¬ 
ment of the shariat did not mean that Muslim law would override 
non-Muslim law, but only that in case of litigation between persons 
of different communities, the law of the defendant would prevail. 
Lven in the sphere of personal laws, custom or urf could override the 
sliari al in many matters. I bus where custom has denied to women 


copy of the Endowment Deed of the Dargah-i Mualla in the Cracy Museum, lslamia 
Intermediate College, Etawah, UP. 

30 According to our author they seem to have spent their time i„ writing their 
books, saying their prayers and building their khanqahs ( B.S .. 57-61). Silcandar's ton 
temporary, the world-famous Persian poet, Hafiz, probably overestimated the know- 
ledge of Persian in Kashmir when he claimed that 'the black-eyed Kashmiris ami the 
Turks of Samarkand recite the verses of Hafiz of Shiraz and dance*. 
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the ri^ht of inheritance to property, the shanat has not insisted upon 
their getting it. It lias to be remembered that the qazis were only 
judges- they could not function without the help of officers, equiva¬ 
lent to’ the mnir-i dads of India, wlvo brought cases before them and 
executed their judgements. 

Kashmiri histories do not refer to amir-i dads; nor do we hear 
of officers, generally called muhatsibs , to whom the duty of enforcing 
the Sultans order for the prohibition of intoxicants, gambling, music, 
sati and the qashqa (Hindu foreheadmark) would be assigned. The 
enforcement of the shariat did not mean the compulsory conversion 
of the people to Islam. But it did mean the integration of Kashmiri 
family hfe according to a uniform law—or, in the alternative, accord¬ 
ing to a uniform exception to that law. 

(3) Persecution of the Brahmans : 

It was in consonance with the tolerant traditions of the Kashmir 
sultanat for Sikandar to appoint a Brahman, Suha Bhatt, as his supreme 
commander and chief adviser, probably after the dismissal or Rai 
Madari. But Suha Bhatt got himself converted to Islam by Saivyid 
Muhammad Hamadani, and he turned bitterly against the gioup he 
had forsaken. Ferishta, though a later writer, gives us the most 
authentic account of what happened. 

‘Suha Bhatt strove hard so that the Sultan at his suggestion ordered 
that all Brahmans and learned Hindus should become Musalmans 
and those who did not accept Islam should leave the realm (Le. 
the valley ); the qashqa was not to be put on the forehead; widows 
were not to be burnt with the corpses of their husbands, and idols 
of gold and silver were to be melted in the royal mint and the 
metal used for the currency. Owing to this a great calamity befell 
the Hindus of the region, who were mostly Brahmans. Many 
Brahmans, who could not either accept Islam nor leave the coun¬ 
try, committed suicide; others left their watan (homeland) and 
went to foreign countries; and another group, afraid of the Sultan 
and his wazir, resorted to the principle of taquyya or outward 
conformity’ as practised bv the Rafizi group (of the Shias) and 
declared themselves to be Muslims/"! 

In view of the definite survival of Kashmiri Brahmans, it is 

31 Ferishta, Persian text (N.K.), Vol. II, 341. Two facts are implied hero; first, 
that Sikandar’s order of expulsion applied exclusively to the valley, which was directly 
controlled bv his government; we have positive evidence of the survival of Hinduism 
in the inner and outer hills; secondly, that very few non-Brahman Hindus had been 
left in the valley when the persecution began. 
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probable that the majority of them preferred the last and the wisest 
alternative, which Muslim sectaries had discovered for evading the 
persecution of the orthodox. The Quran is explicit on the point that 
no inquisition into the inner mind of man can he permitted. If the 
persecution, as we may safely assume, started after the death of Timur 
in 1405, the Brahmans were able to return openly to their old creed 
after some fifteen years of hypocrisy. It is not possible to discover the' 
inner motives of Suha Bhatt, who took the Muslim name of Saifuddin. 
He may have been a sincere fanatic of an ordinary type or, unable to 
foresee the future policy of Sultan Zainul Abidin, he may have decided 
that the best he could do for the preservation of his community was 
to make it the governing class of the new creed. 

(4) Destruction of Temples and Idols: 

Hindu places of worship during the middle ages were of three 
types: (a) the canonical with Brahman priests, which the lower classes 
could not enter; (b) the semi-canonical, in which animal sacrifices 
were performed by the lower classes under Brahman supervision; and 
(c) the innumerable local deities, rites and sacrifices, which no one 
has been able to list, but which the lower classes had developed (or 
preserved) and which the Brahmans permitted but did not join. 
Hinduism, of course, included all the three, hut it is obvious that with 
the disappearance of the caste system and the acceptance of the 
worship of one God—in spite of such old social customs as may have 
survived—the last two types of places of worship would gradually 
vanish. Jonaraja, in order to praise Sultan Zainul Abidin for reviving 
them, blames Sikandar for destroying all Hindu places of worship. 
The chief temples destroyed were those of Martand, Chakradhar, 

I ripureshvar, Sureshvar, and two at Avantipore and Paraspor. But 
we must not over-exaggerate the fact of destruction, for the worship¬ 
pers had also disappeared. 

Mhza Haidar Dughlat, writing in 1543-44, states that there were 
150 large temples in Kashmir and gives with reverence an account 
of their massive structure and their average size; Abul Fazl and 
Jahangir also praise the temples of Kashmir. But we are not told how 
many of them were at that time places of actual worship or merely 
archaeological monuments of man’s constructive achievements. 

All SHAH (1413-20) 

Sikandar died in May-June 1413, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Mir Khan, with the title of Sultan Ali Shah. He was a minor and, 
therefore, Suha Bhatt acted as his regent, suppressed his rivals and 
continued his policy till his death in 1417. For an unstated reason 



Salvyid Mahmud Baihaqi and his followers left Kashmir for India. 
Ali Shah appointed Shahi Khan, his younger brother, as his wazir. 
Shahi Khan disapproved the policy of Suha Bhatt and was very 
popular. ShortIv afterwards the Sultan decided, in spite of every one's 
advice, to go to Mecca, and left Kashmir after appointing Shahi Khan 
as his regent. But when he reached Jammu, his father-in-law, Raja 
Bhimdeva of Jammu, reprimanded him for his quixotic decision and 
AH Shah returned to Kashmir with troops supplied bv the rajas of 
Jammu and Rajauri. Shahi Khan wisely left Kashmir in peace and 
took refuge with Raja Jasrath Khokar at Sialkot in 1419.32 Jasrath 
espoused his cause with sincerity and vigour, and marched upon 
Kashmir at the head of lvis army of brave Khokars in Mav-June 1420. 
The armies met at Thana. Ali Shah was defeated and killed and Shahi 
Khan was proclaimed sultan with the title of Zainul Abidin. 

SULTAN ZAINUL ABIDIN (1420-70) 

The new Sultan, whom the Kashmiris still call Bud Shah or the 
‘great king’, ascended the throne at the age of nineteen and was 
destined to give his country half a century of peace and to deeply 
affect every aspect of the life of the countrymen he loved. Zainul 
Abidin was not a great ruler in the sense Alauddin Khalji or Akbar 
were great. But students of Islamic history have yet to discover a 
Muslim king who Gomes nearer to Plato’s conception of the ‘good 
ruler’ or ‘philosopher-king’. Drastic as some of his measures may seem 
to us, there can be no doubt that he carried public opinion with him. 
At least we do not hear of any popular opposition. 

(a) War and the Maintenance of Order: 

The real object of the groat king’s government was rahjyat 
parwari —the welfare of his subjects. But he knew that no government 
could serve the public unless it had the requisite strength for the 
maintenance of law and order and the protection of the frontiers. At 
the same time he was not prepared to degenerate into a whole-time 
warrior. The Sultan found an appropriate compromise between the 
two alternatives. First, he had no tolerance for rebels. A group of 
‘professional mischief-makers’ at Nan Shahra, referred to as kokal 
tashan, were severely punished. At a later date his hand fell heavily 
on Pandu Chak and his group after they had pulled down the Sultan’s 
buildings in Kamraj for a second time; all male Chaks of fighting age 
were put to death and their women and children were taken from 

32 For the life amt exploits of Jasrath Khokar, see JASB, 1871, 67-101; and lrulihn 
Anliquarrtj, Vol, XXXVI, 1907, 1-9. 
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r homes at Trahagam and settled at the other end of the valley, 
where they were destined to multiply. Jasrath Khokar was given an 
army for his adventure against Delhi in which he came to grief. The 
Khan of Kashgliar invaded Ladakh with a large army. The Sultan 
marched against him with 25,000 horsemen under his five command¬ 
ers—Muhammad Magre, Malik Masud Thakur, Hilmat Raina, Ahmad 
Raina and Saiyyid Mirak Hasan Baihaqi. In spite of the accepted 
superiority of Mongol tactics, the larger army of Kashgluir was 
signally defeated on the second day of the battle at the village of 
Yashya in Ladakh. On another occasion the rajas of the west Tibetan 
regions of Ladakh and Ilaltistan were defeated at the battle of 
Shel.33 The Sultan had nothing to fear from any foreign power, and 
his military officers were in a position to guarantee both internal 
security and the safety of the frontiers. 

(b) The Sultan and llis Policy: 


All authorities agree in stating that in his personal life Sultan 
Zainul Abidin was a pious, orthodox and learned Muslim, but unlike 
his father he was not a puritan. He loved music, dancing and the 
fine arts and took part in all festivals, whether Hindu or Muslim or 
merely in celebration of natural phenomena, like the birth of the 
jhehun. He was a cultured man and could read and understand 
Kashmiri, Persian, Sanskrit and, probably, also Arabic. He spent his 
leisure hours in the study of the Nilamata-piirana, Vashishta, Gita 
Govinda and the practice of the yogaM At the same time he wrote 
Persian poetry under the takhallus (pen-name) of Qutb, and though 
his volume of verses ( diivan ) seems to have perished, vet the quota¬ 
tions that have survived show a mind deeply inclined to mysticism. 
In his old age, when tired of his worthless sons, he wrote a short 
treatise, named Shikayat (Complaints), he used to find consolation in 
hearing both Hindu and Muslim scriptures. We need not he surpris¬ 
ed, therefore, that he built up Muslim and Hindu cultures with an 
equal zeal. Ou the production-plane he realized that his subjects had 
only one harvest a year, and that the best he could do for them was 


33 Jonaraja s ‘Saya-desa’ is the village of She], pronounced as She (Jonaraja, Dutt, 
84; Indian Antiquary , 1908, 188-89). For an account of the reign of Sultan Zainul 
Abidin see the Bnharistan-i Shahl, 78-110; and Haidar Malik, folios 115 to 122. 
‘Though in piety and the maintenance of the traditions of the Prophet', Haidar Malik 
remarks, ‘Zainul Abidin did not equal his father, nevertheless with reference to the 
building up of the country and looking after the welfare of the subjects (raUyyat 
parwari) very few kings like him are referred to in history/ (Folio 116). 

34 Jonaraja (Dutt), 50. 
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__ Kashmiris specialists in the arts and crafts of the age by a 

careful utilization of the cold, snow-bound months. 


Muslim Culture 

The grants which his father had made to foreign Muslim scholars 
were continued, and grants were also made to Muslim scholars who 
came during his reign. Among those assisted by the Sultan, the 
Baharistan-i Shahi names ten mystics of various types (including one 
rishi, a Hindu-Muslim compound of mysticism peculiar to Kashmir), 
seven ulama and four educated courtiers (nadims). But there were 
lots of others. Saiyyid Mahmud Baihaqi was invited back to Kashmir, 
but he was poisoned soon by his enemies and he wrote a verse 
assigning his son, Saiyyid Mirak Hasan, to the Sultan’s care. So far 
as Muslim mystics and scholars were concerned, the Baharistan-i 
Shahi frankly tells us that ‘nothing more could be expected and noth¬ 
ing more was desired’. 

Hindu Culture 


‘But this king’, the Baharistan-i Shahi adds with regret, ‘while 
assisting the scholars and lending men of Islam, also showed the same 
kindness to the leaders of infidelity and non-Muslim groups. He con¬ 
ferred both glory and popularity on the laws of infidelity and error 
and on the customs of the idol-worshippers and the ignorant. He re¬ 
constructed and rehabilitated all the temples and non-Muslim places 
of worship, which had been destroyed or pulled down during the 
reign of the late Sultan Sikandar. He conciliated and brought back 
many non-Muslims (kafirs and mushriks), who had lied to Kishtwar 
and Jammu owing to the strength of Islam; their libraries and sacred 
books, which they had taken out of this land, were also brought back. 
The learning of the kafirs and the customs of the mushriks were 
revived again, and the Sultan strove for the honour and glory of 
these erroneous groups. Wherever in a village or by the side of a 
spring there had been an idol or an infidel ceremony, he insisted on 
its rehabilitation. Wherever in a city or any other place there had 
been infidel ceremonies at a specified time, he ordered them to be 
recommenced with greater zeal and was himself present. He gave so 
many rewards to dancing-girls, singers and musicians that all the 
inhabitants of the country, old and young, were contented during his 
reign 33 ... And gradually the customs of the Hindus and non- 
Muslims attained to such honour and universality that even Muslim 
scholars, ulama , Saiyvids and qazis of the country followed these 


as B.S., 91-93. 
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customs without any hesitation; there was no question of anyone 
keeping away from them or prohibiting them/ 36 


These statements are confused and their purport must not be 
misunderstood. The conversions of Brahmans to Islam through illegal 
state force by Suha Bhatt were cancelled by legal state force, and 
the converts were made Brahmans again. Hindu culture based on the 
sacred Sanskrit scriptures was revived, and a promise was taken 
from the Brahmans that they would live according to the canons of 
their creed. But it was only the Brahman group whom the Sultan 
could reorganize. As to the non-Brahman Hindu orders—Kshattriyas, 
Vaishyas and Sudras, with their caste and sub-caste rites, as well as 
the various Chandala groups, to whom medieval Hinduism did not 
give a proper human status—they had all vanished into thin air after 
Dalucha’s invasion and medieval Kashmiri histories do not refer to 
them. 

Zainul Abidin had two homogeneous groups—Muslims and 
Brahmans. Still the Brahmans were sub-divided; Brahmans of Kashmir 
origin were known as Malamasis and Brahmans who came from 
India were called Banamasis; Brahmans, who studied Persian and 
were eligible for government service, business, etc., were called 
Karkuns, while Brahmans, who clung to their old priestly functions 
and studied Sanskrit alone, were known as Bachibhattas. In 
consonance with the new policy of the state, the cremation-tax 
and the jizia were abolished, cow-slaughter was prohibited and sati 
was permitted again. Hindus naturally came to occupy high posi¬ 
tions. Some of the more distinguished Hindu officers were Tilaka- 
charya, a Buddhist minister; Sriyabhatta, minister of justice and 
Hindu rehabilitation and court physician; Jonaraja and his pupil, 
Srivara, chroniclers; Simhabhatta and Rupabhatta (court astrologers); 
Yudhabhatta (a Persian scholar and author of Zatnaprakash); Utta- 
soma, author of Jaina-Carita; and Bhatta-avatara, author of Jainavilas. 

Patronage of Arts and Crafts 

A sendee even greater than the establishment of religious tolera¬ 
tion was the revival of indigenous arts and crafts and the importation 

38 Ihtd., 109. Ferishta has raised the question. Since apostacy (irtuUid) or the 
acceptance of another creed by a Musalman, was, according to the accepted 
principles of the medieval shari'at , a crime punishable with death, why did the tilanva 
raise no objection to the reconversion of Brahmans to Hinduism? The opposite ques¬ 
tion may also be raised—How could Brahmans, who had lost their caste, be re¬ 
admitted to their old status in the Hindu fold? The answer is simple. The laws (or 
zawablt) of the state could, when absolutely necessary, override both the shariat and 
the shastras. 
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of crafts from foreign lands. 'Gunpowder was not known to the 
Kashmiris before; but one Habib, a maker of fireworks or of guns, 
. who first manufactured muskets in Kashmir, lived in his reign and 
had no rival in his art. The Sultan in concert with him wrote a book 
on gunpowder in the form of questions and answers; this work is of 
great value.’ 37 Paper-making and book-binding were not known to 
the country; so the Sultan sent two men to Samarqand to learn these 
arts and saw to their establishment in the country on their return. In 
general, every foreigner, who knew a craft not found in Kashmir, 
obliged to teach his craft to one or two men before he could 
the country. For the manufacture of one of their world-famo.... 
duct—the shawl—the Kashmiris were probably indebted to 
Tibetans. 


Our histories do not give details of all that the Sultan did, but 
Mirza Haidar Dughlat, who claimed not only to be a poet and a man 
of letters but also to be a superb master of such crafts as 'seal¬ 
engraving, jeweller’s and gold-smith’s work, saddlery, armour-making, 
construction of arrows, spear-heads and knives, etc.’, has left us his 
over-all opinion of the Sultan and his achievements. ‘In order to 
humour all nations of the world’, he writes in the Tarikh-i Rashicli, 
'Sultan Zainul Abidin paid attention neither to infidelity nor Islam... 
In Kashmir one meets all those arts and crafts which are in most 
cities uncommon, such as stone-polishing, stone-cutting, bottle¬ 
making, window-cutting ( taban-tarashi ), gold-beating, etc. In the 
whole of Mawaraun Nahr (Trans-Oxiana), except in Samarqand and 
Bokhara, they are nowhere to be met with, while in Kashmir they are 
even abundant. This is all due to Sultan Zainul Abidin.’ 33 Thanks to 
the great Sultan’s efforts, their long and cold winter season and their 
God-given genius, the inhabitants of the valley hereafter produced 
per capita more art-products than any other region, except China, 
during the pre-machine age. 


Administration of Justice 


Justice had of late become corrupt; the judges accepted bribes 
and litigants resorted to forger}'; theft, highway robbery and 
drunkenness were common. To abolish this lawless state of things, 
the Sultan established a High Court of Justice, which consisted of 
judges, who were known for their character, integrity and ability. 
Since he himself was the final Court of Appeal, he appointed qazis 
and pandits to assist him in deciding cases. The principles of judicial 


37 TalMK/ta-i AHrari, Vol. Ill (translation), 657. 

38 Tarikh-i Rashidi, translation of Elias and Ross, 3-4 and 434. 
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procedure were recorded, and laws and judgements oi permanent 
value were inscribed on copper plates. Jonaraja quotes examples 
which are illustrative of the Sultans impartiality, profound common* 
sense and extraordinary judicial acumen. 39 He never committed any¬ 
one to prison nor put any of his subjects to death for their crimes; as 
an alternative, he employed them on his public works, in factories 
and in industries. He reduced highway robberies and murders to a 
minimum by holding every village and township responsible for 
crimes which were committed within its area. 


Revenue Administration 

Kashmir, like all other regions of India, depended primarily on 
agriculture; and a proper distribution of land among the tenants on 
payment of a reasonable rent was the precondition of prosperity. 
Zainul Abidin had the entire country measured; he divided the 
valley into parganas, the parganas into villages and the villages into 
peasant-holdings. A record of all holdings was maintained. The state 
demand on land was fixed at one-sixth of the produce, and in the 
newly built pargana of Zainagir, it was fixed at one-seventh. Revenue 
was realized in kind and revenue-officials were enjoined to be honest, 
lenient and just to the peasants. In times of famine, the Sultan sup¬ 
ported his subjects with grants of corn, fodder and other necessities 
of human and animal life. 


Irrigation Works 

Sultan Zainul Abidin constructed a network of canals and the 
entire valley, including the arid regions locally known as Udars 
{Karewas) which had till then depended for their productivity entire¬ 
ly on rainfall, which was fitful and undependable, was irrigated. The 
result was abundance of rice and an enormous increase in the 
national wealth. The new canals were cut from rivers which were 
perenially fed by snow. Chief among these canals were: the Kakapur 
Canal, the Fsakdar Canal, the Karala Canal, the Avantipur Canal, 
the Shah Khul (Safapur) Canal, the Zainganga (Lachman Khul), the 
Phru (Lall Khul), the Shah Khul (Martand) Canal, and the Mar 
Canal. 


Economic Security 

To prevent fluctuations in the prices of commodities, especially in 
times of famine, the Sultan introduced a system of price-control. The 
price of food-stuffs was regulated by the government; notifications to 


39 Jonaraja (Dutt), 91-99. 
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this effect were issued and variations in prices, when permitted, were 
inscribed on copper-plates fixed at important public places. The royal 
mint, known as lauki Serai, issued new copper and silver coins to 
facilitate, the free How of commodities of all kinds. More important 
still, by establishing a colony of professional carriers at Hirapur, the 
Sultan assured a regular supply of salt, which was usually imported 
from West Punjab, but when the gates leading to the Punjab were 
closed, it had to be imported from distant Ladakh and Tibet. By 
affording all conveniences and facilities to salt-importers, the Sultan 
assured a regular supply of Punjab salt, which was better and 
cheaper. 

The Sultan’s Foundations 

The Sultans foundations testify to the prosperity of the country 
as well as to the income of the government. He founded the towns of 
Novvshahr (V ichamag), Zaingir, Zainpur and Zainkot. He constructed 
the khanqah of Saiyyid Muhammad Madani, and laid out the islands 
of Bupa Lanka and Sona Lanka in the Dal Lake, which can still be 
seen. But his chief engineering achievement was Zaina Lanka, the 
<utifacial island in the Woolur Lake on which he built Iris palace and 
a mosque. Zaina Kadal, the first bridge of masonary and wood built 
iu Srinagar, and Zaina-Dab, his magnificent and lofty palace of 12 
storeys (each comprising of 50 rooms), were objects of great wonder 
to Mirza Haidar Dughlat.40 

Educational Policy 

Zainul Abidin s singular contribution to the cause of mass-literacy 
and a nationally integrated culture was to impart education in the 
mother-tongue. He appears to have realized that Hindu and Muslim 
cultuies could be blended and coordinated and amity between them 
could be effected, if useful and popular works of the Hindus were 
translated into Persian and those of the Muslims translated into 
Sanskrit and Kashmiri. Thus he appointed Mulla Ahmad, a versatile 
genius ot his time, to translate the Mahabharala, Dcsavatra and 
Kalhana s Rajtarangini into Persian. Utta Soma Pandita composed a 
history ot the kings of Kashmir in Kashmiri. Yuda Bhatta composed 
the Z aim Prakash, or the biography of Sultan Zainul Abidin, in 
ashmiri verse. Bhattavatara, who had studied the Shah Naina ot 
rircjausi, composed the Zainavilas, or history of Kashmir, on the 
model of the Persian epic. Jonaraja continued the Rajtarangini of 
Kalhana and brought it down to the .year 1458. Thereafter it was 
continued by his pupil, Srivara. 

40 Tarikh-i Rashldi (translation), 422. 
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Foreign Policy 

The Sultan’s foreign policy had many objectives. So far as the 
districts of inner and outer hills were concerned, he wanted to keep 
them in subjection. The frightened Raja of Jammu offered hint! two 
daughters (successively) in marriage. The Raja of Rajouri, another 
Dogra chief, also offered his daughter to the Sultan. 41 Punch, the 
third Dogra state, was annexed to Kashmir and Zainul Abidin 
appointed his second son, Haji Khan, its governor. Zainul Abidin 
took the title of Naih-i Amirul Muminin (Deputy of the Commander 
of the Faithful) on his coins;42 and when his envoys contacted distant 
rulers—Bahlul Lodi, Mahmud Begarha, Jam Nizamuddin of Sind, 
the Rajas of Gwalior in India and Sultan Abu Sa‘id of Khurasan, 
Mirza Shah Rukh of Herat and even the Sharif of Mecca—his objects 
were not political but commercial and cultural. Kashmir, as the 
Baharistan-i Shahi points out, was desperately in need of classical 
treatises on Muslim learning and culture. Shall Rukh is said to have 
sent him a good sttxk of manuscripts. A special scribe was sent by 
the Sultan to make a copy of Kashshafs famous commentary on the 
Quran, the Zamikhshari , from an authentic manuscript at Mecca. So 
far as was possible, the Sultan strove to put Kashmir on the same 
cultural level as India and Persia. 

llis Domestic Life 

Zainul Abidin married thrice. According to Jonaraja, he married 
the two daughters of the Raja of Jammu. They were the mothers of 
his four sons, Adham Khan, Haji Khan, Bahrain Khan and Jasrath. 
Jasrath seems to have died when young. After the death of the 
Jammu princesses, the Sultan married Makhdumah Khatun, the 
daughter of Saiyyid Mahmud Baihaqi, and remained intensely devot¬ 
ed to her to the last. 

Though a great sultan, Zainul Abidin was destined to be an 
unhappy father. His two sons, Adham Khan and Ilaji Khan, caused 
him great anxiety and annoyance by rebelling against him and also 
waging war against each other. He used both coercion and concilia¬ 
tion to reform them, but it was of no use. He was, therefore, com¬ 
pelled to banish Adham Khan, his elder son, and declared that Haji 
Khan, his younger son, was heir to the throne. Even then his last days 
were unhappy, and he died on a Friday, May-June 1470, at the age 


of 69.43 


41 The Sultan never married the lady though she lived in his palace. 

42 Rogers, Copper Coim of the Sultans of Kashmir, JASfl, 1872, 294. 

43 Srivara (Dutt), 175. 
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The independent state of Kashmir had reached its zenith. ‘During 
the reign of Sultan Zainul Abidin’, the Baharistan-i Shahi declares, 
‘all the inhabitants of the country passed their lives in peace and 
comfort owing to his devotion to the welfare of the raiyyat. We are 
not told of any other time when food was so plentiful and grain so 
cheap as during his reign. He made great efforts to build up the 
country and rehabilitate the land. Many villages and plots of land, 
which had remained desolate since Dalueha’s invasion, were culti¬ 
vated once more owing to his efforts.’ 

SULTAN HAXDAI? SHAH (1470-72) 

Three days after the death of Sultan Zainul Abidin, Haji Khan 
ascended the throne with the title of Haidar Shah. The rajas of the 
different districts, who had come to congratulate him, were sent back 
with presents. The Sultan appointed his son, Hasan Khan, as his 
heir-apparent and gave him the jagir of Kamraj with the title of 
Amiriil Umara . His younger brother, Bahrain Khan, was given the 
jagir of Nagam. The great difficulty about Haidar Shah, however, 
was his perpetual drunkenness, which brought about a variety of 
diseases, made him vindictive in temper and lost him the confidence 
of his amirs. A barber, named Luli, obtained undue influence over 
him and Hasan Kueliay, a venerable amir, who had helped Haidar to 
obtain the throne, was put to death at the barber’s instigation; subse¬ 
quently Brahmans were also persecuted and their temples desecrated 
at his instance. Fortunately for the Sultan, his elder brother, Adham 
Khan, died while fighting for his father-in-law, Raja Manik Deva of 
Jammu, against the Turks. His son, Hasan Khan, who had been 
married to the daughter of Saiyyid Mirak Hasan Baihaqi, the most 
influential family of foreign Muslims, also showed energy in sup¬ 
pressing rebellions in Punch and Rajouri. However Haidar Shah fell 
down in a fit of drunkenness and died before he had completed the 
second year of his reign, and was succeeded by his son, Hasan Shah. 

IIASAN SHAH (1472-84) 

Hasan Shah had shown considerable energy as heir-apparent; as 
king at first he manifested much administrative ability and tact. Soon, 
however, he changed his mode of life. ‘He passed his whole reign in 
enjoyments and music’, the Baharistan-i Shahi states, \ .. He had two 
hundred male and female qaxvwals (singers of mystic songs) of 
Hindustan in his service; Kashmiri musicians, tambour-beaters, etc., 
in the same proportion, were also employed in his palace.’ He never 
marched out at the head of an army, but sent his amirs and sardars 
with his troops. Assisted by his queen, he built palaces, khanqahs, 
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madrasas and mosques, which are detailed by Srivara. He was a 
patron of the arts and was himself a master-musician; he composed 
both Kashmiri and Sanskrit songs. 44 

Under such a ruler the state was bound to suffer; still in spite of 
his devotion to music and culture, Ilasan Shah was no fool, and so 
long as he lived he kept control over state affairs. Both Nizamuddin 
and Ferishta state that he restored the regulations of Sultan Zainul 
Abidin, which his predecessor had not been able to enforce. Ahmad 
Yatu, who had helped Hasan against Bahrain Khan, was reappointed 
to liis posts of wazir and commander-in-chief and worked well for 
some years. The seat of government was retransferred to Nowshahr 
(Srinagar). Bahrain, who returned to claim the throne, was signally 
defeated at Dulipura by Malik Tazi Bhatt, the redoubtable comman¬ 
der of the Kashmir army. Further, Tatar Khan Lodi, governor of the 
Punjab, had given protection to Fath Khan, son of Adliam Khan, and 
attacked Rajouri. The united armies of Jammu and Kashmir marched 
against him under Tazi Bhatt, and Tazi, finding Sialkot undefended, 
sacked it in 1480. It is useless discussing what Tatar Khan could 
have done in retaliation, for the prestige of the Kashmir state was 
still so great that Tatar contented himself with a rectification of the 
frontier on the Indian plains. 

The last four or five years of Hasan Shah’s reign were a presage 
of the unhappy time to come. In 1479 a great fire destroyed the 
north-eastern quarter of Srinagar. Next a quarrel between Ahmad 
Yatu and Tazi Bhatt, whom Ahmad had once regarded as a son, divided 
the nobles into two parties. Space will not permit ns to go into details, 
but when some nobles, supposed to be allies of the wazir, attacked the 
royal palace, the Sultan ordered Ahmad Yatu to be imprisoned and his 
property to be plundered. Then, unaware of the future consequences 
of his act, he recalled his father-in-law, Saiyyid Mirak Hasan, leader of 
the Baihaqi Saiyyids, and gave him the wizarat. ‘The Saiyyid turned 
the mind of the Sultan from the Kashmiri amirs, and a large number 
of the officers of the state were put to death at his instance and by his 
endeavours. Malik Tazi Bhatt was put in prison. The other nobles 
fled owing to fear and went to different places. Jahangir Magrc, who 
was a great noble, fled to Loliarkot.’ 45 The Sultan made a will to the 
effect that as his son, Muhammad, was only seven years old, he 
should be succeeded by one of his nephews—by Yusuf, son of Bah¬ 
rain, who was then in prison, or by Fath, son of Adliam, who was 
then in India—and that the throne should afterwards revert to his 

44 B.S., in. 

45 Tabaqal-i Akbart, English translation, 681. 
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son. Saiyyid Mirak Hasan accepted the will which he had no inten* 

U0 ’Vo f understand the future history of Kashmir three facts should 
be kept in mind. First, though kings, of the Shah Mir dynasty were 
put I the throne one after another till 1561, vet all of them were 
mere figure-heads, with no right except that of having the coinage 
and the Khutba in their names with such allowances or jagns as 
their masters were pleased to allot to them. Secondly, all reabpowei 
was exercised either by a master-adventurer or by a coalition 
adventurers till the annexation of the country by Akbar. In a geneial 
history of India only a very brief reference is possible to these group- 
leaders. Lastly and inevitably, an autocrat or a coalition-group could 
only control the valley; Srinagar under them could not exercise any 
control over the rulers of the districts of inner and outer hills as 
almost all sultans from Shihaln.ddin to Ilasan Shah had done. After 
this the nobles and rulers of Kashmir, says the Bahamtan-i Shahi, 
'made it their profession to oppose and harass each olhflV i\nd since 
the amirs and rulers were constantly quarrelling and fighting with 
each other, they could neither maintain their power over the outlying 
districts nor conquer them afresh. Consequently, these areas weie 
lost and nothing remained in the hands oi the rulers of Kashmir, 
except the soul of Kashmir—the valley.’ 


II. POLITICAL GANGSTERS OF THE VALLEY 
(1484-1540) 


MUHAMMAD SHAH (1484-87) : FIKST REIGN 1 

Saiyyid Mirak Hasan Bajhaqi, the vvazir, proclaimed his daughters 
son, Muhammad Shah, then a boy of seven, as the sultan and began 
to act as his regent. But the past record of the Saiyyids in Kashmir 
had been bad and the ways of Saiyyid Mirak Ilasan made it worse. 
The Kashmiris were not prepared to tolerate their high-handedness 
and claims to superiority; their return to power, therefore, led to an 
acute hatred and discontent against them and the outcome was a 
war of Kashmiris against the Saiyyids. The Kashmiris were helped 
by Raja Parsuram of Jammu and he marched upon Srinagar, which 
was then the stronghold of the Saiyyids. The details of the conspi¬ 
racy are obscure, but one day some three hundred armed men fell 
upon Mirak Hasan and slew him along with his fourteen sons and 
nephews, while he was transacting business in open court. Meanwhile 
another Kashmiri army defeated a force, which had been sent by- 
Tatar Khan Lodi to help the Saiyyids, at Bhimbar. The Mirak’s son, 
Saiyyid Muhammad, and his younger brother, Hashim, fought brave¬ 
ly at the head of their partisans, but they were totally defeated at 
Takht-i Sulaiman (Shankaracharya hillock), which was then their 
headquarter in Srinagar; the Durgha-i Mualla was burnt; and they 
were forced to quit Kashmir in 1484.2 

The defeat and banishment of the Saiyyids brought four Kashmiri 
leaders to tire forefront—Jahangir Magre, Saif Dar, Idi Raina and 
Jalal Thakur—and they signed an agreement to act as joint-regents 
of the minor prince, Muhammad Shah. But the quadruple alliance 
proved to be a short-lived arrangement. Jahangir Magre, who had 
the largest following, seized the reins of government and declared 
himself wazir. The other three leaders in sheer disgust sent an invita¬ 
tion to Fatlv Khan, son of Adham Khan, who was living in Rajouri. 

1 Haidar Malik discusses the period, 1484-1540, in folios 125-50 of his work 
and the Buharistan-i Sluthi in pages 116-223. Both are very detailed but suffer from 
a priori prejudices. Fcrishta and Nizamuddin arc more impartial but less well-informed 
(Editors), 

2 Hie events are engraved in a bilingual inscription on a stone-slab, which was 
discovered in 1885 by Dr. Hultzch in the Mozar-i Bahauddin Sahib in Srinagar: see 
Z DMG, Vol. XL, 1886, 9; see also Sir John Marshall, Note on Archaeological Work 
in Kashmir, 1008, 17-18. 
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Fath invaded Kashmir immediately, but was defeated at Kalampur 
(Kalyanapura) in 1485. But the victory turned the head of Jahangir 
Magre, a hot-headed, uncompromising and had man. He drew wrong 
conclusions from his success and thus contributed to his own fall. Saif 
Dar, his most dangerous rival, collected together the military strength 
of all disgruntled Kashmiris, and persuaded Fath Khan to try his luck 
again. The result was the battle of Damodar Udar (1487); Fath Khan 
was victorious this time; Jahangir Magre quitted Kashmir to seek his 
personal safety and left the boy, Muhammad Shah, at the mercy of 
the victors. It is to their credit that Muhammad suffered no harm 3 

FATH SHAH (1487-99) :FIRST REIGN 

Fath Shah’s early life had been a long struggle against anxiety and 
unhappiness in exile, but ascending the throne brought him neither 
power nor security. He appointed Saif Dar his wazir. The choice was 
not bad, and Saif Dar was by all accounts a competent man. But the 
permanent basis of the state among the Musalmans could only be the 
personal power of the king. Mirak Saiyyid Hasan had proved that the 
will of a dead king could be set aside and that the reigning king could 
be completely ignored. When Saiyyid Hasan was killed, the Kashmiri 
nobles discovered that the power'which tradition had vested in the 
king could be obtained through intrigues supported by force, and 
as crisis followed crisis, the Kashmiri nobles developed all the virtues 
and vices of political gangsters. Their basic vice was lack of loyalty 
to the king or to the country or to their own plighted word; their basic 
virtue was the singular personal prowess and courage, which like 
gangsters all the world over, they developed in the pursuit of their 
own ambitions. 

Saif Dar was drawn into an ambuscade and killed in 1496, and 
Shams Chak, who had played the leading role in this plot, was 
appointed wazir. But Shams Chak and Saiyyid Muhammad Baihaqi, 
the leader of the Baihaqi Saiyyids, who had returned in the mean¬ 
time, could not get on together. They fought a battle in 1499; Shams 
Chak was defeated, and fled from the country for safety, taking Fath 
Shall with him. 

3 A curious feature of this period was tire personal security of the Mir Shahi 
kings. Where the occupant of the throne wielded all the executive authority of the 
state, his opponents after deposing him had no alternative but to put him to death. 
But since the Mir Sbahi kings from Muhammad Shah to Habih Sbah (1484-1565) had 
no executive authority, they were allowed to survive after being deposed and could 
be put on the throne again. So we find several kings of the dynasty ruling more than 
once. But since they reigned but did not rule, the general precept about Muslim 
ntonarchs—'the throne or the block’ (yet takht ya takhta )—did not apply to them. 
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M U XI A M M AD SHAH (1499-1505) : SECOND REX G'N 

Ihe triumphant Saiyyid Muhanimad Baihaqi placed Muhammad 
Shah on the throne for a second time with himself as wazir. But the 
restoration of the Saiyyids also meant the restoration of their anti- 
Kashmiri designs with their habitual aggressiveness. The situation was 
utilized to his advantage by Shams Chak. A war was forced upon 
the Saiyyids in 1505; they were totally defeated, and Saiyyid 
Muhammad Baihaqi and other leading Saiyyids were killed. 
Muhammad Shah fled for safety to Rajouri, and Fatlx Shah was 
once more proclaimed king. 

l r A T H SIIAH (1505-16) : SECOND REIGN 

Shams Chak on becoming wazir put Fath Shah on the throne, and 
Jed a ruthless campaign against all that survived of the Saiyyid regime. 
Ihe palace of Saiyyid Muhammad was destroyed. Murtaza, his eldest 
son, was put to death; Ibrahim, the second son, was imprisoned, but 
after two and a half years the Kaslighar army set him free; Yaqub, the 
youngest son, being a minor, was allowed to live peacefully in’Sri- 
nagai. But this was only a transitory' phase. Musa Raina, the main 
rival of Shams Chak, succeeded in putting him in prison. But though 
k bad nothing more than a pen-knife and some brick-bats to defend 
himself with, the imprisoned wazir succeeded in killing three men 
before the soldiers, who had been sent for the purpose, could put 
him and his son to death bv shooting arrows at them from a safe 
distance. 

Musa Raina became the next wazir, but his regime came to an 
end owing to his patronage of Shams Iraqi, the founder of the Nur 
Baklislii movement in Kashmir, who started a jihad against the Hindus. 
The opponents of Musa Raina—Jahangir Padru, Osman Dar, Kachi 
Chak arid Ibrahim Magre—decided to resist this theological frenzy 
by force. Musa Raina was defeated by them at the battle of Zaldragar 
in 1513 and died while trying to escape from Kashmir. There was 
much distress and bloodshed in the next two years (1514-16) owing 
to the constant struggle between the rival political groups; and Pandit 
Kantha bliatta, a zealous Hindu social reformer, persuaded many 
Hindus who had embraced Islam to return again to the Hindu fold. 

MUHAMMAD SIIAH (1516-28) ; THIRD REIGN 

Meanwhile the fugitive ruler, Muhammad Shah, obtained the 
throne once more by appealing to Sultan Sikandar Lodi of Delhi and 
Kachi Chak, and appointed Kachi Chak as his wazir. Since Kachi was 
a Shia, he also came under the influence of Shamsuddin Iraqi, who 


SHAMSUDDIN IRAQI AND THE NUR BAKHSHI MOVEMENT 


once more found an outlet for his bigotry. According to the Bahamtan-i 
Shahi, he had eight hundred leading apostates to Hinduism massacred 
in 1518, and the movement started by Pandit Kantlia Bhatta was 
stopped. Shams Iraqi, however, died in 1526 and was buried in Zadi 
Bal, the well-known Sliia quarter in Srinagar. 

SHAMSUDDIN IRAQI AND THE NUR 
BAKHSHI MOVEMENT 

The author of the Baharistan-i Shahi is such a sectarian that he 
wants us to believe that the inhabitants ol the valley, after swinging 
over from Hinduism to Islam and Islam to Hinduism several times 
over, were finally made Musalmans by the Nur Bakhshi movement of 
Shams Iraqi. But he tells us nothing about the movement itself apart 
from the fact that it sought ‘the orthodox path of the Prophet’. It is 
not possible to accept this view. Shamsuddin Iraqi first came in 
1484 as an ambassador from Sultan Husain Mirza of Iraq to Hasan 
Shah, but after he had been in Kashmir for some eight years, he was 
asked to depart owing to the opposition of ‘the amirs and hakims’ 
to his religious propaganda. lie came again after twelve years, but 
had to go to Ladakh as Saiyyid Muhammad Baihaqi, who was an 
orthodox Sunni and with whom he had acute controversies, was not 
prepared to tolerate him. After the Saiyyid’s death, he returned to 
Srinagar and obtained influence by converting Musa Raina and 
Kachi Chak to bis views. This also meant inviting the hostility of 
their enemies, and Malik Usman, a former wazir, went so far as to 
declare, ‘I will first roast Shams Iraqi over fire and then enter the 
city.’ Fath Shah also had a bitter controversy with him before the 
end of his last reign. This is not the place for inquiring into theologi¬ 
cal controversies, which were obscure to start with and are now quite 
dead. It will be enough to quote two somewhat opposed opinions, 
Mirza Haidar Dughlat writes in his Tarikh-i Rashidi: ‘The people 
were (formerly) all Ilanafis, but in the reign of Fath Shah, the father 
of this Sultan Nadir (Nazuk), a man of the name of Shams came irom 
Talish (Gilan) in Iraq, who gave himself as a Nur Bakhshi. He intro¬ 
duced a corrupt form of religion, giving it the name of Nur Bakhshi 
(Giver of Light) and practised many heresies. lie wrote a book for 
these cowardly people, called the Fiqh-i Ahwat (Comprehensive 
Law), which does not conform to the teachings of any of the sects, 
whether Sunni or Shia. These (sectarians) revile the Companions of 
the Prophet and Aiyesha (the Prophet’s wife), as do the Shias, but 
contrary to the teachings of the latter, they look upon Saiyyid 
Muhammad Nur Bakhshi as “the Lord of the Age and the promised 
Mahdf. They do not believe in the saints and holy persons in whom 
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Sbias believe but regard all of these (as appertaining to) Sunnis. 

'I have seen many Nur Bakhshi elders in Badakhshan and else¬ 
where. I discovered that outwardly they follow the precepts of the 
Prophet and hold with the Sunnis. One of the sons of this amir, 
Saiyyid Muhammad Nur Bakhshi, showed me his tract.’ (This tract 
tried to prove that prophets could be kings.) 

The Ahivat, then well-known in Kashmir, was condemned by the 
religious scholars of India. ‘Chastizement and (even) death should be 
inflicted on the Nur Bakhshis’, they declared. Mirza Haidar conti- 
‘Thanks be to God that at the present time no one in Kashmir 
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dares openly to profess this faith; but all deny it and give themselves 
out as good Sunnis. They are aware of my severity towards them, 
and know that if anyone of the sect appears, he will not escape the 
punishment of death.’4 

Ferishta, who had carefully studied the Tarikh-i Rashidi, 
observes: ‘I have inquired from educated Kashmiris about the reli¬ 
gion of their people. They say that the whole rdujijat of the country 
is Hanafi and Sunni, that most warlike groups of the country are 
Shias, but there are very few Shias among the ultima. Owing to his 
connection with the warrior groups, the ruler of Ladakh is so far 
gone in Shiaism that if an outsider goes to his city and does not curse 
the Companions of the Prophet, they turn him out. The Chak clan 
claims that Mir Shamsuddin was of the Shia faith; that the sultans 
as well as the unbelievers of his time came to believe in him and 
recited the Khutha (Friday sermon) in the Asna Ashari (orthodox 
Shia) manner in accordance with his order; and that the book, Ahwat, 
was not written by Mir Shamsuddin Iraqi but by a misguided agnos¬ 
tic. And God knows the truth.’ 4 5 

While Shamsuddin Iraqi was occupied with his crusade against 
the Hindus, Fath Shah died in exile in 1519. Thereupon his Kashmiri 
adherents—Abdal Magre, Idi Raina and Jahangir Padru—collected 
their troops and invaded Kashmir in 1521 in order to place Sikandar 
Khan, son of Fath Shah, on the throne. They were defeated at 
Shihabuddinpur (Shadipur), but did not despair of success. They 


4 Tarikh-i Rashidi (English translation), 434-36. The Mira was well-acquainted 
with Shia-Sinini controversies. lie is unable to tell us how and when the claim of 
Saiyyid Nur Bakhshi to be the ‘promised Mahdi' was made. But he it- correct in think¬ 
ing such a claim to he incompatible with orthodox or Asna Ashari Shiaism. So the 
followers of Shams Iraqi, since they had already condemned the first three Pious 
Caliphs, were gradually led to discard those elements that separated them from the 
orthodox Shias. By the time of Ferishta this change had hem completed. 

5 Ferishta, Persian text, (N.K.), Vol. IT, 337. 
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made a second attempt in 1525 but were again defeated, and Sikan- 
dar Khan was captured and blinded in order that he may cease to be 
a political weapon. 

IBRAHIM SIIAII (1528-29) AND 

NAZUK SHAH (1529-30) 

But Kachi Chak considered the cruel treatment meted out by 
Sultan Muhammad Shah to Sikandar Khan wholly unjustified; so he 
sent Muhammad Shah as a state-prisoner to Lohkot and placed his 
son, Ibrahim Shah, on the throne in 1528. Later on Abdal Magre, the 
popular and energetic leader of the Magre group, succeeded in 
securing help from the Emperor Babur, and invaded Kashmir with 
the support of a Mughal contingent of one thousand under the com¬ 
mand of Shaikh Ali Beg, Mahmud Khan and Muhammad Khan. 
Kachi Chak and Abdal Magre fought a battle at Thaper (Patan). 
Kachi Chak was defeated and Abdal Magre proclaimed Nazuk Khan 
as sultan in 1529. 

Abdal Magre, however, soon realized that Nazuk Shah was not 
popular among the Kashmiris; so to gain public opinion on his side 
lie restored Muhammad Shah to the throne for the fourth time in 
1530, and kept Nazuk ready for an emergency by making him heir- 
apparent. 

MUHAMMAD SIIAII (1530-37) : FOURTH REIGN 

The much harassed Muhammad Shah had been on the throne for 
a year and a half only when Kashmir was invaded by the army of 
Kamran, then governor of the Punjab. The Mughal army marched to 
Kashmir under the command of Mahram Beg Kokah, who was 
guided on the way by Shaikh Ali Beg and others. They occupied 
Srinagar in October/November 1531 without meeting any resistance, 
and began to massacre the Kashmiris. In this hour of crisis Malik 
Kachi Chak and Abdal Magre, who were the two most powerful 
Kashmiri leaders at the time, fortunately forgot their rivalries, col¬ 
lected their troops, defeated the Mughals at Athwajan, a hamlet lying 
a couple of miles to the south-east of Srinagar, and compelled them 
to quit Kashmir. In order to restore peace and order the Magre and 
Chak leaders—Kachi Chak, Regi Chak, Abdal Magre and Ali Mir— 
constituted a coalition government with Abdal Magre as wazir and 
began to rule the country. 

But Kashmir had hardly returned to normal when she had to face 
another invasion. Sultan Sa'id Khan, ruler of Kashghar, having 
repented of his many sins, came to the conclusion that a jihad or 
‘holy war’ against the infidels was his surest way to salvation. So he 
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sent an army under Mirza Haidar Dughlat, who had been in his 
service for some ten years, along with Iris second son, Sikandar, 
against Baltistan and Ladakh. Mirza Haidar conquered these districts 
in the autumn of 1532 and then proceeded to Kashmir to find winter 
quarters for his 4,000 horsemen and to conquer the country, if possi¬ 
ble. The ‘holy war’ was quite forgotten. The number of the invaders 
was reinforced on their inarch bv the looal people, who joined them 
out of sheer fright and also acted as their guides. The Kashgharis 
entered the valley by way of the Zoji-la pass in January 1533, after 
meeting a feeble resistance from the Kashmir army' at the narrow 
defile of Hang-Satu. The inhabitants took to their heels, leaving their 
homes and hearths to the tender mercies of the Kashgharis. The 
invaders entered Nowshahr (Vicharnag), which the)' found to be the 
first inhabited quarter of the Sonemarg-Srinagar road. They rested 
here for twenty-four days, during which time their troops and horses 
shook off their fatigue. Then they left this place, driving every one 
before them and behaving with ruthless barbarity. 

‘Wherever the Mughals went’, the Bahamian-i Shahi says, ‘they 
slew the people and indulged in reckless slaughter. In their shameless 
disregard of religion, they considered a region inhabited by Muslims 
as a place for “holy war”; and they shed the blood of the Musalmans 
as if it was their mother’s milk.’ 6 Tin; Kashmiri ulama retaliated by 
declaring a religious war against the invaders. When the enemy had 
spread into the valley, the Kashmiri nobles collected their troops 
together and offered lu'in a tough battle at Bavan (Matan) in Ariant- 
riag (28 February 1533). But though the Kashmiris were defeated, 
they mustered their courage and persisted in surrounding and attack¬ 
ing the enemy. Fortunately for them, Mirza Haidar’s victory soon 
turned into defeat, because there arose opposition against him 
among his own followers, who were worn out and wanted to return 
home. The opposition was led by Mirza Ali Taghai, who was jealous 
of Mirza Haidar’s triumphs and compelled him to make peace with 
the maliks of Kashmir. So Mirza Haidar Dughlat made peace and 
left Kashmir on 15 May 1533 in sheer disappointment. 7 

After the departure, of the Kashgharis, Kashmir was visited by the 
terrible famine of 1534. It was caused by the savage destruction of 
men and the means of cultivation by the Kashgharis, and because no 

6 B.S., 188. 

• 7 It is possible to obtain the view-points of both parties in this war. See Tarikh-i 
Rashkii (English translation), 417-42, which also includes Mirza Haidars account of 
Kashmir; Suka (Butt), 373, and Sitka (text), 340 ct seq; Tabaqat-i-AkbqH (Persian 
text, N. K. edition), 615. The Kashmiri view-point is well-represented by’ the 
Bnharistan-i Shahi and by Haidar Malik. 
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sowing of crops in the war-year had been possible. Foodstuffs became 
so scarce that 'one khari (khanoar , ass-load) of shall was sold for ten 
.thousand cl in norm'. The famine lasted for ten months; thereafter the 
country had respite from internal strife and external danger for three 
years (1534-37). Muhammad Shah died at the age of 60 in 1537. 
! lien the intriguing Kashmiri nobles threw the country again into 
disorder which lasted for about three years (1537-40). During this 
period the throne was occupied by Shamsurldin II (1537-40), the son 
and successor of Muhammad Shah, who was a mere figure-head, 
while Malik Kachi Chak was the virtual ruler. Shamsuddin was suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother, Ismail Shah. During the latter’s reign Kachi 
Chak worked indefatigably to impose the Shia creed on the people. 

MlltZV. IIAIDAR DUG II L A T ( 1540 - 50 ) 

Mirza Haidar, who was related both to Babur and Sultan Saul 
Khan, had to fly from Kashghar owing to the fate that awaited him 
at the hands of Rashid Khan, son of Sa id Khan, the ruler to whom he 
has dedicated his 7 arikh-i Rash idi with plenty of curses. He managed 
to reach India, where he took service first with Kamran and then 
with Humayim. When Humayim was finally defeated by Slier Shall, 
Mirza Haidar suggested that he should conquer Kashmir. Two oppo¬ 
nents of Kachi Chak—Malik Abdal Magre and Malik Regi Chak— 
had come to ask for Mughal assistance. But when Humayim was 
unable to accept his advice, Mirza Haidar, with 400 men given to 
him by Humayim and such soldiers as he himself could enlist, march¬ 
ed with the two maliks into Kashmir. Kachi Chak and Saiyyid 
Ibrahim Baihaqi with Ismail Shah marched to meet him; but they 
moved by the wrong route and as a result Mirza Haidar and his allies 
c aptured Srinagar and the valley without striking a blow. Kachi Chak 
left for India with Ismail Shah and appealed to Sher Shah for 
assistance. 

Mirza Haidar at the beginning acted entirely on the advice of 
Abdal Magre and Regi Chak. The vallev was divided into three 
fagirs between them; Nazuk Shall, son of Path Shah, was proclaimed 
king and Abdal Magre was appointed wazir. Abdal died after some 
months and his son, Husain Magre, succeeded to his jagir and the 
wizarat. But the Mirza had not governed Kashmir for more than a 
\ ear and a half when he was called upon to fight Kachi Chak, who 
had matched upon Kashmir at the head of five thousand horse, two 
elephants and many foot-soldiers supplied by Sher Shah Sur. The 
brilliant strategy of Mirza Haidar enabled him to defeat the Indian 
troops ot Sher Shah at the battle of Watanar. ‘So long as Regi Chak 
occupied the seat of power, the Raharisfan-i Shahi states, ‘the Mirza 
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was obedient to him in every way and did not show any opposition. 

He even showed respect to the Nur Bakhshi cult out of regard for 
Regi. But in view of subsequent developments, this friendship 
between Mirza Haidar, a fanatic Sunni, and Regi Chalc, a die-hard 
Nur Bakhshi, must be considered an illogical compromise necessi¬ 
tated by political exigency. And Regi Chak speeded liis own fall. I he 
Mirza having won over Idi Raina and Husain Magre to lvis side, 
Regi escaped to Kamraj, which was his stronghold and raised a 
revolt. The Mirza marched against him and compelled him to escape 
for safety to Punch, where he rejoined Kaelvi Chak, another sworn 
enemy of the Mirza. Then they made a joint attack from Gulmarg 
but were defeated in 1544. Sher Shah Sur died in 1545 and Kachi 
Chak in 1546; in 1547 Regi Chak was killed by some unknown 
persons. 

These opportune casualties among his enemies, both Kashmiri 
and Indian, left the Mirza apparently in sole command of Kashmir 
and he attempted to conquer the lost districts of the state. Idi Raina, 
now the Mirza’s right-hand man, failed to conquer Kishtwar in 1548. 
But Baltistan and Ladakh were conquered in the same year (1348) I 
and were put in charge of Mulla Qasim and Mulla Baqi. Rajoiui and 
Pakhli were also annexed. In 1549 Haibat Khan Niyazi rebelled 
against Islam Shah Sur and some Kashmiri chiefs wanted him to 
attack the valley. The Mirza’s diplomacy succeeded in keeping him ( 
away; nevertheless his regime was coming to an end. 

Mirza Haidar should have realized that the basis of his military 
power was very weak owing to the small number of pure Mughal 
troops. Then, as now, the majority of the people were Sunnis, but the 
warrior groups were Shias and it was suicidal for the Mirza to 
alienate them. In his Tarikh-i Rashidi, written in 1543-44, the Mirza 
gives us a vivid account of the persecution of the Sunnis at Herat by 
Shah Ismail Safavi; and quite forgetting that he was not the repre¬ 
sentative of a national movement like the Safavi monarch, he pro¬ 
ceeded to persecute the Nur Bakhshis, who had by now become in¬ 
distinguishable from the Asna Asliari Shias, as a retaliatory measure. 
The mausoleum of Shams Iraqi at Zadi Bal was destroyed: his son. 
Shaikh Daniyal, a highly respected man, was put to death along with 
other leading Nur Bakhshis. The Mirza obtained fatawas of the Sunni i 
ultima for what he did, but the initiative very definitely came from 
him. This persecution, combined with the attempt to concentrate all 
p OW er in his own hands and to delegate it exclusively to his Mughal 
officers, succeeded in alienating the two Kashmiri chiefs, Idi Raina 
and Husain Magre, and the warrior gangsters whom they represented. 

In the autumn of 1550 there was a rebellion at Mankot and 
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Mirza Haidar sent his Mughal troops under his cousin, Qara Baha¬ 
dur, along with Idi Raina, Husain Magre and Khwaja Haji against 
the rebels. The Kashmiris, led by Idi, decided to attack the Mughals 
after they had reached their destination. Most of the Mughals suc¬ 
ceeded in escaping to the Khokars, but Qara Bahadur, Qutb Ali Koka 
and Muhammad Nazar, who came to negotiate with Idi, were 
imprisoned, while the hands of their followers were cut off. Idi then 
marched towards Srinagar and encamped at a distance of some ten 
miles. 

Simultaneously there were successful rebellions against the 
Mirza s officers in Pakhli, Baltistan and Ladakh and only one of 
these officers succeeded in reaching him. The Mirza put his family in 
the fort of Indarkot and proceeded against Idi Raina with a small 
force of horsemen to Khanpur. Here he decided on a night-attack, 
during which only seven men were left with him. He was killed by 
an arrow-shot in the dark. The Kashmiris suppressed their resent¬ 
ment, buried the Mirza in the mausoleum of Sultan Zainid Abidin 
and permitted his family with all honour to retire from Indarkot to 
Kashghar. They seemed to have been in a mood of forgive and 
forget. 8 


8 There are differences of opinion with reference to the exact way in which the 
Mirza met his death. See Tafraqat-i Akbari (translation), 717-18. It was a clouded 
night; 'there was nothing on his body except a wound caused by an arrow*. The 
arrow was probably shot by mistake by one of tin,- Mirza’s own followers in the dark. 


III. THE CHAK ASCENDANCY (1540-86) 


The fa ml of Mur /a JIaidahs regime left Nazuk Shah in the royal 
palace and Idi Kama in charge of the wizarat. But jagirs had to be 
given to Husain Magrc, Daulat Chak, Ghazi Chak and othci 
claimants who were Nur Bakhshi Sliias. It was soon realized that 
these arrangements had tilted the balance against Idi Raina and his 
party, which included the Magrcs and the Baihaqi Saiyvids, who 
were Sunnis, while Idi Raina had offended the sentiments of the Nor 
Bakhshis as lie had behaved disinterestedly and unconcernedly when 
the coffin of Shaikh Danival was brought to Srinagar. Still the divid-. 
jng line was not religious. Fortunately lor Daulat Chak and his gioup, 
I-Iaibat Khan Niyazi decided to invade Kashmir. Idi Raina and 
Husain Magrc were slow in taking the offensive, but Daulat Chak 
and Ghazi Chak hastened to meet the invader. The Afghans found 
their small force faced by 10,000 Kashmiris; they fought courageous¬ 
ly and all except two of them were killed. The Chak leaders cut off 
the heads of the Niyazi chiefs and sent them as a present to Islam 
Shah Sur. They did not care to consult Idi Faina’s representative at 
am stage. Idi naturally tried to organize his soldiers against them, 
hut the Chaks struck before he was ready. They seized Saiyyid 
Ibrahim and Husain Magre, and Idi Raina died as a fugitive, fits 
regime had lasted for about a year. 

M A 1.1 K D A V 1. V T C I I A K (.1551-54 ) 

Daulat Chak, who seized power in 1551, should he given credit 
for what he did. ‘This virtuous malik issued an order in all his terri¬ 
tories’, the Bahai i.slan-i Shahi tells 11 s, ‘that every inhabitant was free 
to follow any religion he liked and no one was to molest another ; .v 
the matter of religion.’! Subject to the above condition, however, he 
followed his personal religious policy. He rebuilt the mausoleum of 
Shams Iraqi, which Mirza Haider had destroyed, and also constructed 
new mausoleums for Shaikh Danival and Bal>a Ali Najjar. He revived 
the religious orders \sihilahs) of Saiyvid Hamadani and Shams Iraqi 
and made good material provisions for their leaders. The names of 
the twelve Shia imams were put in the Friday sermon. 

Among his political actions the following deserve to be noted. In 


l /)$ 2I2; Suka (Dutt). 381. About one-half of the Baharistan-i Slut/ii is devoted 
tn the ciiak regime and it is not possible to summarize all its details. Haidar Malik 
L XT. third of hi. wbk (folio, l« to M) to (ho Ch.ok p.ho.1. 


1552 he deposed Nazuk Shah and placed Ibrahim Shah, son of 
Muhammad Shah, for a second time on the throne. In 1555 Ismail 
Shah, the brother of Ibrahim Shall, was put on the throne for a 
second time. Then Saiyyid Ibrahim Baihaqi was deprived of his post 
and jagir, which were transferred to his son, Saiyvid Mubarak. On 
one occasion at least tribute was exacted from Ladakli. There was a 
terrible earthquake in 1554. According to Pandit Suka, a contem¬ 
porary chronicler, the earthquake affected the course of the Vesav 
river, which transplanted the sites of the villages, Hasanpur and 
Husainpur; also so many houses fell down that the people of Kashmir 
had to ‘live under canvas’. 

After governing Kashmir for four years, Daulat made the terrible 
mistake of marrying the aged widow of his uncle, Kachi Chak. All 
Clinks were shocked, or pretended to be so. The revolt against Daulat 
was led by Ghazi Chak, who had already distinguished himself by 
his heroism. Ghazi was probably not the son of Kachi Chak, as has 
been generally assumed, but the son of the wife of Hasan Clink, the 
deceased brother of Kachi; after her widowhood, she married Kachi 
and her son, Ghazi, was born .three months after the marriage. 2 Be 
this as it may, Ghazi seized Daulat while he was fishing in the Dal 
Lake on 17 October 1555, and had him blinded two days later. 

M A 1.1 k C II A Z1 CHAK (1553-61) 

Had the Clinks remained united, they could have governed the 
whole valley iu peace. The elan may have been foreign in origin, but 
it had been thoroughly domiciled. No group in Kashmir had produc¬ 
ed such brave fighters. When Kachi Chak appeared before Sher Shall, 
the latter was surprised by the number of wounds on Kachi s body, 
and in recognition of his superb military career he gave Kachi the title 
of Khan-i Khanan. But it was not to be expected that the Chaks would 
submit to Ghazi’s power without resistance. There was, first, a cons¬ 
piracy against him at Srinagar and lie had to punish its Chak leaders. 
Then some Chak chiefs rebelled against him at Sopur and he had to 
adopt stem measures. The Baharistan-i Shahi states: ‘He built the 
kingdom of Kashmir into a single fort consisting of himself and his 
brothers, Husain Chak and Ali Chak... IBs government of Kashmir 
was stable and cruel.’ 3 

On two occasions Ghazi had to fight a Mughal invader and on 
1 > 0 tli occasions he showed his mettle. In 1558 the Kashmir chiefs 
living in India, led bv Shams Raina, thought that Shah Abul Mu'ali, 

2 See Tdbuqai-t Akbai i (translation), 720. 

3 B.S., 239 and 240. 
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wKf had escaped from Akbar’s court, could lead them to conquer 
Kashmir, and they all advanced by the Punch-Baramulla pass. Abul 
Mu ali throughout his life deceived those who relied upon him and 
the Kashmir venture could not be an exception. Ghazi met the inva¬ 
ders at Patau; seeing that the battle was going against thorn, Shams 
Raina stood firmly on his ground to enable Shah Abul Mu ali to 
escape, with the result that lie was himself captured by the Kashmir 
army and executed. Ghaz.i ordered the heads of the Mughal captives 
to be cut oft and piled into a tower. 

Tire government of Bairam Khan made the mistake of sending 
Qara Bahadur, a cousin of Mirza Haidar, to Kashmir in the hope that 
his presence would load the Kashmiris to rise against Ghazi. It was a 
hopeless choice. Qara Bahadur’s presence evoked no response, and 
he was afraid of marching deep into the country. Rut Ghazi marched 
forward and defeated him at Rajouri. The Mughal defeat was cer¬ 
tainly serious, though the estimates of the soldiers killed vary from 
500 to 7,000. 

NASIK’UDD I N M U II A M M A D G 11 A ZI SI 1 A II ( 1 5 6 1 -63) 

On coming to power Ghazi had allowed Ismail Shah to remain in 
the palace. When Ismail Shah died in .1557, Ghazi put Ismail’s son, 
Habib Shah (who was also the son of Ghazi’s sister), on the throne. 
In 1561 he deposed Habib Shah on the ground that ‘he was not even 
worthy of the name of a king’ and, after consulting his partisans, 
ascended the throne with the title of Nasiruddin Muhammad Ghazi 
Shah. As wazir and king Ghazi ruled over Kashmir for nine years, but 
the events of his reign are not important. In 1560-61 his brother, 
Husain, suppressed the rebellion of two Chak chiefs. Next year his 
attempt to capture Ladakli failed. In 1563 Ghazi, who was a victim 
of leprosy, lost his eyesight and nominated his brother, Husain, as his 
successor. But when, misguided by his advisers, Ghazi wanted- to 
alter this arrangement, Husain retaliated by deposing him. His two 
victories over the Mughal s’, says the Bahamtan-i Shahi, ‘are the 
remarkable achievements of Ghazi Chak. But with reference to the 
tyrannical oppression of the miyijat, and the traditions established 
about the shedding of blood, blinding, severing of limbs and killing 
of blood-relations—no one knows whether a man so cruel has existed 
at another epoch or not.’ 1 

N A S 1 K U ODIN II U S AIN S H A H GHAZI (1563-69) 

‘Husain Shall was so just and regardful of the welfare of the sub¬ 
jects’, says the Bahamtan-i Shahi, ‘that the inhabitants, who had 

4 Ibid., 211. 
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suffered from the cruelties of Ghazi Shall, considered him to be like 
Naushirwan, the Just, of Persia/ 5 Nevertheless, it adds, mischief- 
makers, who had escaped the talons of Daulat Chak and Ghazi Shah, 
continued to conspire against him, and he ordered them to be 
punished. He had Muhammad Khan, son of Ghazi Shah, blinded in 
1566-67 and this hastened the death of the blind ex-king. He granted 
Rajouri and Naushahr to his elder brother, Shankar Chak, and two 
expeditions had to bo sent to suppress Shankar’s rebellions. One of 
his wazirs, Mubariz Khan, was found guilty of conspiring and had to 
be put to death. Mubarizs successor, Malik Luli Laund, was dis¬ 
missed on grounds of corruption. One of the kings ex-favourites, 
Khau-i Zainan, collected a number of disgruntled nobles and attack¬ 
ed his palace (haveli) while he was awav on a hunting trip. But his 
officers captured the rebels and Khan-i Zainan was publicly executed. 

But while punishing rebels and conspirators, the king tried to lead 
a rational life. ‘He founded a college, says the 7 abaqat-i Akbori, 
‘and lived in the society of learned men in its precincts. Every day 
of the week had its specified business and Saturday was allotted for 
the eonipam of Hindu and Buddhist priests.’ The king, though a 
Sliia, was not intolerant. Nevertheless, the Sliia-Sunni fanaticism 
created by the case of Qazi Habib versus Yusuf Yandar (1568-69) 
brought ruin to his reign. 

Qazi Habib, a Sunni, while riding oil a Friday in a Srinagar street, 
came across one, Yusuf Yandar, a Shiah The qazi abused Yusuf for 



blows or three blows. The qazi fell down from his horse, but recover¬ 
ed from his slight wounds. Yusuf went into hiding. The incident 
raised the sectarian frenzy of the people to a high pitch. The king 
and a large part of the governing class were Shias; the wazir and the 
mass of the people were Sunnis. 


5 Ibid., 243. 

0. All historians concerned relate these events in detail, but from their own point 
of view—e.g. Baharktand Sliahi, 245-53; Tubaqatd Akburi (translation), 744-40. 
There is no difference about the outline of the events, though different writers 
indulge in horrifying details. Two accepted principles of medieval Muslim jurispru¬ 
dence have to be kept in mind, (a) The king was the head of the state with refer¬ 
ence to criminal law; appeals from the cjaziS could be made to him and he could not 
divest himself of Iris responsibility, (b) Secondly, muftis were only private citizens 
and the king was under no obligation to enforce their falawas, they were not crimi¬ 
nally responsible for the opinions they expressed, but which they had no means of 
enforcing. 
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The king Jett the matter to the decision of a group of Sunni 
muftis, who declared that Yusuf deserved the death penal tv. So in 
spite of Qazi Habib’s own protest, that the death-penalty could not 
be inflicted as he had survived, Yusuf Yandar was put to death. The 
king was clearly wrong in handing over his authority to the muftis 
and in failing to protect an innocent person. When the frenzy among 
the Sunnis had subsided, another both of Sunni muftis, Jed by Qazi 
Zain and Mulla Razi, made a house to house canvass to prove that 
the judgement against Yusuf Yandar was wrong by the law of all 
Muslim sects and of all creeds. At this juncture the king’s youthful 
son, Ibrahim, died and he was made to feel that it was God’s punish¬ 
ment. Then Mirza Muqeem, a Shi a who had come as Akbar’s envov, 
wished to deal with the matter, and Husain Shall left the matter to 
him. Only two of the muftis, who had passed the judgement against 
Yusuf—Mulla Yusuf Almas and Mulla Firuz—could be arrested, and 
Mirza Muqeem ordered them to be dragged through the streets and 
put to death. This was a second grievous error; the muftis had only 
expressed their academic opinion and the death-penaltv had been 
inflicted by the king’s officers. Husain Shall sent his envoy, Yaqub 
Mirza, with Mirza Muqeem and his daughter, who was probably 
intended for marriage with Akbar. Akbar’s reply was to send back 
the princess and to put Mirza Muqeem and Yaqub Mirza, the Kash¬ 
mir envoy, to death. 

The Baharistan-i Shahi blames the utqina at Akbai s court, spe¬ 
cially Abdullah Sultanpuri and Abdun Nabi, for Akbar’s decision. 
But tile ulailia had ceased to have any influence over Akbar’s policy 
bv then. The two real criminals were the king of Kashmir, who had 
against all proper traditions allowed the enforcement of a patently 
incorrect fatawa, and Mirza Muqeem, who had no legal authority to 
inflict tile death penally on anyone. 

Husain Shall fell seriously ill. It had been arranged that he would 
be succeeded by his brother, Ali Shah. But I-Iusain was advised to 
nominate one of liis sons. Ali Shah retired to Sopui, where he was 
joined by all the nobles,* and in particular by Saivyid Mubarak 
Baihaqi. When Ali Shall inarched to Srinagar, Husain sent him the 
insignia of royalty and retired to Zainpur, where he died after a year 
and some days. 

ZAU111UDD1N MOHAMMAD ALI BADSiLWl ( 15 7 0-78) 

‘Ali Shah during his reign laid aside the practice of blinding, 
severing of limbs and the infliction of the death-penaltv, which had 
been the tradition of former kings. He enforced justice and looked 
after the welfare of the subjects, so far as was possible. lie also 
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rehabilitated noble families, who had fallen into distress. 7 He wor¬ 
shipped God and was particular about his religious duties. On 
coining to the throne he appointed Saiyyid Mubarak Baihaqi 
as his wazir, and married his daughter to the Saiyyids son, Abu! 
Mu'ali. Saiyyid Mubarak Baihaqi, on whose advice the king almost 
entirely relied, was throughout his life pulled in two directions; he 
had the political ambitions of his ancestors but at the same time he 
wished to lead a secluded life of piety and prayer. As a result he 
retained his high office but tried to solve all problems by compro¬ 
mises and without bloodshed. The first two years of the reign were 
peaceful. Then Ali Cliak, son of Nauroz, rebelled, but the Saiyyid 
insisted that he should not be punished but exiled to Kamraj. When 
Ali Chak broke his agreement and fled to seek help from Husain 
Quli Khan, Akbar’s governor of the Punjab, the courtiers naturally 
blamed the Saiyyid for his leniency. However Husain Quli did not 
help him and Ali Chak was imprisoned when he returned to Kashmir 
again. Nevertheless, the Saiyyid set him free after some time with a 
present (in am ) of 100 gold coins. 

The next rebellion was more serious. It had been arranged by 
Chazi Shah that he would be succeeded by his brothers, Husain and 
Ali, but nothing had been decided about the future devolution of the 
crown. This led to strained relations between the king’s son, Yusuf, 
and Aiba Chak, the son of Chazi Shah. Yusuf went to Aiba’s house, 
killed him and then retired to Sopur and raised the banner of revolt. 
The king ordered his brother, Abdal Chak, to take an army and 
crush the rebellion. But the Saiyyid was not prepared for a civil war 
between father and son. ‘Will your Christ-like breath recall the dead 
to life?’ he asked Abdal. Yusuf followed the Saiyyids advice, came to 
Srinagar and was reconciled with his father. Later on, two other 
nobles, Shams Duui and Muhammad Maraj, who had rebelled and 
fled for safety to the Saiyyids house, were also forgiven, The peace 
of the‘kingdom was also disturbed by the invasion of two pretenders 
from the Mir Shahi dynasty—Haidar Khan and Salim Khan, sons of 
Na/.uk Shall, But Muhammad Khan Chak, a commander of the 
Kashmir army, handed over his superior officer, Lobar Chak, to 
Haidar; and when Haidar was deceived into considering Muhammad 
Khan his friend, he invited Salim to his camp and put him to death; 
he then fell on Haidar Khan and drove him away. 

Saiyyid Mubarak’s object may also have been to keep the country 
united in view of the growing expansion of the Mi ghal empire. When 
m 1578 two envoys of Akbar came to the country, Ali Shah received 
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them with honour and had the coinage and the Khutba put in 
Akbar’s name. Kishtwar was twice invaded by Iiusain Shah’s troops, 
but though on both occasions Bahadur Singh paid tribute, no perma¬ 
nent control of that principality was possible. Ali Shall, who was too 
fond of polo, fell down from his horse in such a way that the pommel 
of the saddle pierced his breast. He nominated his son, Yusuf, before 
expiring. 


N ASIA VDPI N M U H A M MAD XUS V F B A DSH A II 
G II A 41 (1578-86) 

Yusuf Shah was destined to fail as a ruler, hut as a prince he is 
one of the most romantic figures in Kashmir history. He was a man of 
culture, a scholar, a bom naturalist; and he spent much of his time in 
appreciating the beauties of Kashmir—her woods, meadows, springs 
and cascades. Along with his famous wife, Habba Kliatun, he is said 
to have discovered the beauties of Gulmarg. Habba Kliatun is 
remembered as the best and the most popular lady of romance in 
medieval Kashmir. Zun, for that was Habba’s real name, was born in 
a village, Chandrahar, in the vicinity of the famous saffron fields of 
Pampur. She was beautiful and accomplished, with an affectionate 
heart and a ravishing voice. Though bom in a middle class peasant 
family, she received an excellent education from the family nuiulavi ; 
she knew the Quran by heart and could speak and write both Persian 
and Arabic. 

But her happy maiden life ended when she was married to a pig¬ 
headed fool, from whom she obtained a divorce. It threw her for 
several years into misery and unhappiness, during which she tended 
cattle on the hills and dales, singing pathetic Kashmiri songs of her 
own composition, some of which are still very popular. Yusuf, then 
only a prince, happened to hear her and fell desperately in love. They 
got married and lived a happy life together. The surviving composi¬ 
tions of this lady are really peerless. Like her great predecessor, Lai 
Decl, she has been fortunate in the fact that tradition has preserved 
her name, her history, her songs and her SMcayats (Complaints). She 
may be justly regarded as the pride of Kashmir womanhood. In her 
songs she castigates society, because it was society that had destroyed 
the rose of her life. Her songs are painful and touching. Her marriage 
with Yusuf brought her into prominence, but when Yusuf was 
imprisoned by Akbar, she took to the life of a wandering faqirfi 

8 Our knowledge of Habba Kliatun i.s based on tradition: see Birbal Koehru, 
Tarikhrl Kashmir, 89-90 (manuscript in the Kashmir Archaeology and It (search 
Library); Tarikli-i HdsiUi, 296-98, Vol. If; and Law rents'. The Valley of Kashmir, 193. 
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Yusuf Shah on his accession had to face two difficult problems. 
The first was the expansion of the Mughal empire. It was clear by 
now that Akbar'would not tolerate any subordinate Muslim princi¬ 
pality within his reach; that the privilege of having a ivatan-jagir 
was confined to Hindu dynasties of long standing; and that the 
honour of being represented by the heir-apparent at the Mughal 
court would only be extended, if at all, to the liana of Mewar. Yusuf 
Shall lived in mortal fear of the Mughal empire. He was equally 
afraid of the 'gangsterism of the- Kashmir nobles—their constant 
intrigues, conspiracies, faithlessness in general and their readiness to 
resort to force. The third difficulty was of his own making; though lie 
could put in hard work during a crisis, and some of his achievements 
are really surprising, lie was too fond of enjovinent and pleasures, 
lie was quite incapable of becoming the hero of Kashmir indepen¬ 
dence. This independence was the explicit desire of his advisers, but 
he knew that they would have no hesitation in deserting him. Had 
Yusuf Shah gone to Akbar on his own initiative at any time when lie 
had full control of the valley, he could have got the highest mansab 
for himself, like the Persian governor of Kandhar, and the greatest 
possible privileges for his people. It would not have been a bad 
arrangement. But Yusuf took the wrong turn on all important occa¬ 
sions; the gangsters lost the independence of Kashmir, whatever its 
value; and Yusuf’s end was tragically prosaic. 

The conquest of Kashmir appertains to the reign of Akbar, the 
Great. Here it can only be traced in the briefest outline. Even before 
he could bury his father, Yusuf had to crush the rebellion of his 
uncle, Abdul Clialc. Then a series of intrigues followed; the nobles, 
led by one Abdal Bhat, placed Saivvid Mubarak on the throne, and 
Yusuf had to leave Kashmir before he had reigned for two months. 
The Saiyyid’s aims are hard to understand, let alone justify. When 
placed on the throne, he behaved like a saint but insisted on exercis¬ 
ing real authority, and this was not acceptable to tire nobles, who 
had expected him to be a mere figure-head. So before he had reigned 
for two or throe mouths, they summoned him to a meeting to which 
he came overworked and sick. He was induced to abdicate, and the 
nobles put Lobar Chak, son of Shankar Clialc; on the throne. Lobar 
Shah Chak’s reign of one year (1579-80) was economically, perhaps, 
the happiest period in the history of the Chak kings. Foodstuffs 
became so cheap that one hharwar (ass-load) of shall (paddy) could 
he purchased for a copper coin, weighing one arid a half tola; and 
the Lohar mund, the big, cheap loaf of Lohar's time, is proverbially 


quoted in our days. 

On 3 January’ 1580, Yusuf Shah appeared as a suppliant before 
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Akbar at Fathpur Sikri and the emperor ordered Raja Man Singh and 
Yusuf Khan Rizvi to restore him to his throne. The Kashmir nobles, 
afraid of the Mughal army, promised to help him if he came without 
foreign assistance. They did not keep their promise; still Y usuf 
decided not to come with a foreign army, and enlisting such troopers 
as would join him, he defeated his opponents at the battle of Sopur 
on 8 November 1580. Lohar Chak was captured and blinded; severe 
punishments were meted out to his partisans also. During the next 
two years Yusuf was busy in suppressing domestic rebellions. 

In 1581, when returning from Kabul, Akbar sent Mirza Tahir anti 
Saleh Diwana as his envoys to Kashmir. Yusuf received the envoys 
with great respect and sent his third son, Haidar, a minor, to the 
imperial court. But the envoys informed Akbar that Yusuf was behav¬ 
ing like an independent ruler. In 1582 Akbar ordered Ilaidar to be 
returned as he was unfit for military service and sent a formal far man 
to Yusuf summoning him to the imperial court; Yusuf in reply sent 
his eldest son, Yaqub. In 1585 Akbar sent Hakim Ali Jilani and 
Bahamldin Kamboh from Kalanaur to bring Yusuf to liis court; but 
the Kashmiri nobles gave Yusuf au ultimatum that if he left them, 
they would raise his son, Yaqub, who had fled back, to the throne 
and resist the invader. Akbar s envoys returned after waiting for 
some time. It was obvious that an imperial army would have to 
conquer the country. 

In December 1585, Akbar sent an army against Kashmir under 
Raja Rhagwandas and other officers by thedPakhli pass. The pass was 
well-chosen but not the season. The Raja’s army suffered terribly, 
while Yusuf, on his part, made a show of collecting his whole army 
though he had no intention of fighting to the last ditch. Two secret 
emissaries of the Raja succeeded in convincing Yusuf that his cause 
was hopeless. So hiding the fact from bis officers, Yusuf escaped to 
the imperial camp. His treaty with the Raja definitely promised that 
he would he allowed to return as a ruler and the items of imperial 
control— shawl, shikar , saffron and sikka (mint)—were explicitly 
enumerated. The Raja’s army returned with Yusuf in its camp. But 
Akbar ordered Yusuf to lx; imprisoned and Raja Bhagwandas 
attempted to commit suicide. After he had been in prison for two 
and a half years, Yusuf was given a mansab of 500 under Raja Man 
Singh in Bihar. He died in September 1592. 

NASlHUnniN MUHAMMAD YAQUB SHAH (1586-88) 

When the Mughal arms withdrew, the Kashmir nobles placed 
Yaqub on the throne, and put the coinage and tin Khutha in bis 
name. But both Yaqub and the nobles ignored the precarious 
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position of the country. Yaqub showed an intolerance towards the 
Sunnis, which, to sav the least, was ill-timed; it led to a revolt of 
the Sunni nobles and Yaqub put Qazi Musa a Sunni divine, to death 
because he would not change the form of the Friday sermon Repre¬ 
sentatives of the harassed Kashmir nobles appealed to Akbar to 
finally annex the country, and a Mughal army under the amn-i hah, 
Mir Oasim and other officers invaded Kashmir in the summer of 
1586. Srinagar was occupied without any opposition and mam 
Kashmiri nobles submitted. But Mir Qasim was unable to subdue 10 
whole vallev against the repeated attacks of Yaqub Shah and one 
Shams Chak, who had also declared himself king. At times the 
Muglials in Srinagar itself were hard-pressed. Mir Qasim, whose 
political policy had been a failure, was summoned back and his suc¬ 
cessor, Yaqub Rizvi, succeeded in winning over the nobles. Shams 
Chak surrendered, and when Akbar came to Kashmir m the suiumei 
of 1588, Yaqub also surrendered. He was kept a prisoner at fust m 
was given the command of his father after his death. He was pi o- 
bablv poisoned soon after, it appears from the Bahanslm,-, Shah, 
and the Historu of Haidar Malik that many Kashmiri nobles, nu* uc - 
ing Saivyid. Mubarak Baihaqi and his son, Abul Muall, were brought 

to India and given employment or jagirs. 

The annexation of Kashmir to Mughal India opened a ne w era 
for both. The Mughal governors may not have been always up to the 
standard, but the peculiar gangsterism that had prevailed in the 
country since the death of Ilasan Shah was brought to an end. Some¬ 
thing was no doubt lost but more was gained. The southern passes 
were opened, and the art-products of Kashmir could now find a 
world market. The views of the Kashmiris also broadened with the 
march of tin \ The unwritten laws of the Mughal empire prevented 
the Chaks from being appointed to high mansabs in view of (hen- 
past, but there was equality of opportunities for Kashmiris and non- 
Kashmiris. And no critic will assert that the Mughal emperors failed 
to appreciate the value of Kashmir and its people. 
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I. THE HOUSE OF MEWAR 

T H E R 1 S E OF T H E RAJ V V TS 

The most conspicuous phenomenon of the early medieval period 
was tlie rise into political prominence of new royal families, which 
are collectively known as Rajputs. During the period preceding and 
following the supremacy of the early and later Guptas, many foreign 
races, like the Sakas, the Pahlavas and the Hunas had come to India, 
settled in the northern parts of the country, assimilated Indian cul¬ 
ture, manners and customs and got merged with the Kshattrivas and 
other warlike elements. The chiefs of these new races claimed des¬ 
cent from the sun, the moon and agni. Out of regard for their valour 
and their devotion to neo-Vaislinavism, the priestly class and the 
hards conferred upon them the status of Kshattrivas. As this new 
class enjoyed royal privileges, the title of Rajputs —Bafpulra or 
princes of royal blood—was given to them. In course of time the 
Kshattriya and the Rajput became identical. Though it would be dull 
and tedious to trace the connecting link between the outgoing 
Kshattrivas and the newly emergent Rajputs, it is interesting to note 
that the Rajputs trace their genealogy in an unbroken line from the 
seventh or the eighth century. This kind of supposed continuity at 
least suggests, if it does not conclusively prove, that tilt; Rajputs were 
the representatives of the Kshattrivas. 

1 The following abbreviations have been used in the footnotes of this chapter: 


ALB 

— Anoop Libraiy. Bikaner. 

Annals 

—- Annuls and Antiquities of Rajasthan by Col. J. Tod. 

A.KBMA 

*— Animal Report Rajjmtam Museum, Ajmer. 

Briggs 

— Tavikh-i Ferishtd. 

BSS 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. 

Bill 

— Bikaner IlujifU-ka-ltiJw. 

DM 

— DungMpur Rajya-ka-ltihm. 

GOS 

— Gmjakicad Oriental Series. 

ED 

— Elliot and Dowson, History of India as Told by Its 
Historians. 

El 

— F.pigrapkkt Indira. 
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The land which the Rajputs occupied in northern India also came 
to he called after them—that is Rajasthan, the abode of the piinees. 
It comprised independent and semi-independent principalities, the 
chief of which were Mam, Mad a, Jangaladesh, Ajayameru, Ail>ud, 
Mewar, Vagad, Devuliva* Dhundhar and Ilaraoti, roughly cones- 
ponding to the modern regions of Jodhpur, Jaisalmer, Bikaner, Ajmer, 
Sirohi, Udaipur, Dungarpur and Pratapgarh, Jaipur, Kota and Bundi 
respectively. These units assumed their independent forms through a 
gradual process of expansion and contraction. But on the whole it 
remained approximately bounded by the empire of Delhi in the 
north, north-east and east, the province of Malwa in the south-west, 
Gujarat in the south and Uehli, Dipalpur and Multan in the west. It 
is now enclosed within the space of nearly 8 of latitude and 9 of 
longitude, embracing an area of about 3,50,000 square miles. 2 

Roughly speaking, Rajasthan in shape is an irregular rhombus 
presenting a great variety of physical features. The ranges ol the 
Aravallis stretch from north to south-east in the midst of the great 
desert of the west, the cultivated plains of north-east and the pros¬ 
perous plateau of the south-west. The riser systems of north-eastern 
and south-western slopes contain the rich valleys and fertile and 
populous parts of Rajasthan.3 

These geographical features have, to a large extent, determined 
the political boundaries and settlements of Rajasthan and affected 
the social, cultural and economic life of the people. The hilly regions 
offered facilities for complete military protection against attacks and 
provided strongholds for organizing defence. The desert areas also 
helped in securing refuge against the invaders. I he physical sur¬ 
roundings of the region nourished a resolute, enduring and audacious 
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2 Tod, Annals, p. 

3 Ibid 7-15. 
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RAJASTHAN 

spiiil, which enabled its inhabitants to hold out against their enemies, 
even when they were reduced to great straits. This feeling of security 
-—(he insularity of Rajasthan—has been the dominating fact of its 
hist on. It is true that its homeland as well as its border territories 
were often exposed to invasions during the period under review, but 
it is equally true that from the Arab invasions up to the beginning of 
the sixteenth century no invader succeeded in completely conquering 
it. 'I he abundance of luxuriant vegetation, the peaceful atmosphere of 
the fertile valleys and productive land of the plateau have also 
contributed to the cultural development of Rajasthan. 

n A J A S T It AN AND ITS N E I G XI B OURS 

towards the end of the fourteenth century of the Christian era 
the cmpiie of Delhi had been reduced to meagre dimensions, while 
the provincial governors or nuiqtas, taking advantage of the chaotic 
state of the country, consolidated their territorial resources and 
declared themselves independent. Thus province after province 
separated itself from the Delhi sultanat. During this state of rapid 
disintegration and reintegration, various Rajput clans, among whom 
may be included the Guhilots, Chauhans, Rathors, Kachhwahas, 
Hadas, etc., who were exercising their political influence in different 
regions of Rajasthan, exerted their strength against the rulers of Delhi, 
Malwa anil Gujarat, although they were then too disunited to 
establish an empire or kingdom of Rajasthan. Of course, rulers like 
Rana Kumbha, Raja Jodha and Rana Sanga organized powerful states 
of their own, patronized arts and letters and asserted their military 
power against the neighbouring Muslim kingdoms and, later on, 
against the Mughals. 

X H E G V II I L O T S OF M E W A R , B A P A R A W A 1, 

The earliest Rajput clan, which is said to have migrated from 
Gujarat and dominated the south-western part of Rajasthan in the 
seventh century a.d., was that of the Guhilots. The importance of 
this clan was due, in the first instance, to its stability, for it outlived 
the eight centuries' during which India was dominated bv Delhi; but 
it also won honour and glory by the prolonged and determined 
resistance which it offered to Turkish aggression. 

In the illustrious dynasty of Mewar the name of Bapa Rawal 
occupies a pre-eminent place. Starting with the occupation of the 
territory in and around Nagda, a small town fourteen miles to the 
north of Udaipur, he succeeded in capturing the fort of Chitor from 
Man Mori (the last king of the Mori line) with the blessings of TIarita, 
a Pashupata saint. He is credited by the Khijnts for having success- 
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fully repelled the attacks of an Arab general, probably Junald. After 
living a long life of heroic efforts to extend his dominion far and wide, 
he retired in favour of liis? son, became a Shaivite recluse and died 
at a ripe old age. 4 

Bapa’s descendant, Khurnman II (a.d. 812-36), maintained the 
warlike reputation of his predecessor in the ninth century by making 
a common cause with the rulers of Gujarat in checking the Arab 
expansion beyond Multan and Sindh during the caliphate of Mamun 
Rashid. 5 

During the four centuries that followed, the Guhilots of Mewar had 
occasionally to face reverses at the hands of their powerful neighbours, 
the Chauhan kings of Sarnbhar, the Pramara kings of Malwa and the 
Chalukvas of Gujarat. 5 7 Ahar, their new capital near Udaipur, was 
occupied by Vakpatiraja II, the Chauhan king of Sarnbhar T There 
was also a temporary occupation of Chitor by Munja II, the Pramara 
king of Malwa. 8 9 However, the Guhilots did not submit meekly but 
remained restive and gathered their strength slowly and steadily. The 
defeat of Prithviraja Chauhan by Minzzuddin Ghuri and the weakness 
of the kingdoms of Gujarat and Malwa offered a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity to Jaitra Singh (1213-61) to consolidate his own power and 
shake off completely the ascendency of rival princes. He tried to check 
the advance of the Turks towards Rajasthan; but Iltutmish destroyed 
Nagda and this compelled Jaitra Singh to make Chitor the seat of 
(he government.® 

Alauddin’s attack on Chitor in 1303 has been described in a previ¬ 
ous chapter. Amir Khusrau, who was personally present, says that two 
frontal attacks on the fort failed. Then, for some unknown reason, 
possibly an epidemic in the fort, Rana Ratan Singh came out of the 
fort, submitted and was forgiven. The heir-apparent, Khizr Khan, was 
given nominal charge of Mewar, but Malik Shahin, the naib-i barbek, 
was given real administrative responsibility. Malik Shahin, however, 
fled to Rai Karan in Gujarat, and Alauddin assigned Chitor to Rana 

4 Nun si’s Khjat, f. 2(b): Shisod Vaimhamli, f. 7b. 

5 Rawal Ranaji — ri-vat, f. 5(b); Tod, Annals , Vol. I, 294. 

6 Dynastic History of Northern India , II, 1153-63. 

7 Frith ci raja Vijaya , vv, 55-60. 

8 Chirva Inscription , EL, II, 421. Chitorgarh Inscription of Kumatpala, V ienna 
Oriental Journal , XNI, 142-62. 

9 Chiron Inscription, vv. 5-20, 28, 48; Ghaghsa Inscription , v. 6; Aba Inscription, 
v. 42; Vastupala ln.scri}rtion, vv. 65-69: Hamminnntidriuirdana, 1-11; Vienna Oriental 
Journal . XXI, 142, XXXI, 142; EL, Vol. 16, 349; Briggs r Ferishta, Vol. I, 157, 207; 
Ojha, Udaipur Rajya-ka-ltilm, I, 156-67; Dr. R, P, Tripathi, Rajputs of Northern India 
(Ms.), pp. 38-39. 
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aldeva, who had been in his service and was the son of Rana Ratan 
Singh’s sister (Brigg’s Fernhta). 

What happened to Chitor after the death of Maldeva is not clear. 
Perhaps tribal jealousies flared up, and Jaisa, a son of the deceased 
chief, fled to Delhi to seek the help of Sultan Muhammad Tughluq. 
According to the Rajput bards the Sultan led an expedition to Chitor 
but was defeated and taken prisoner by Hamir. For various reasons 
this appears to be quite impossible. What may be justly presumed is 
that, taking advantage of the dynastic revolution at Delhi, Hamir 
(1326-64) occupied Chitor, ousted the Chauhans and laid the founda¬ 
tion of the Sisodia rule there. to Not only this, he also helped Devi 
Singh Hada to expel the Minas and occupy Bundi.lt He consolidated 
his power and extended the frontiers of his kingdom. His influence and 
leadership were recognized by the rulers of Marwar, Amber and others 
as far as Gwalior, Raisen, Chanderi and Kalpi.12 He left a name which 
is still honoured for gallantry and valour of a very high order. 

Hamir 13 bequeathed a strong kingdom to his son, Kshetra Singh, 
who succeeded him about the year 1364. He worthily upheld the 
family reputation by capturing and annexing Ajmer, Jahazpur, 
Mandalgarh and Chhappan, and by obtaining a victory over DilaWar 
Khan Ghuri of Malwa. He also subjugated the Hadas of Hadavati.14 


lakha (1382-1421) 


Lakha mounted the throne of Chitor in 1382. His first act was the 
subjugation of the mountainous region of Marwar and the destruction 
of the frontier chiefs. He vanquished the Mers and Bhils of Chhappan, 
defeated the Sankhala Rajputs of Nagarchal at Amber and captured 
the Badnor region. 15 He maintained the traditional hostility towards 
the lurks. Luck also favoured him for during his reign silver and lead 
mines were discovered at Jawar, which substantially strengthened the 
financial resources of the state. The wealth of the mines was utilized 
by him in rebuilding the temples and palaces, which had been levelled 
with the ground by Alauddin Khalji, and in constructing dams to 
form reservoirs and lakes. The Pichchola lake of Udaipur was excavated 


10 Maluivimvami Inscription, Chitor, V.S. 1495 (a.d. 1438), BSS, Vol, 23, 50. 

11 Nensi’s Khtjat, f. 23. 

12 Ojha, Udaipur Rajya-ka-Itihas, I, 233-43, 

13 'Hammir* is the correct Rajasthan pronunciation, hut Persian histories write it as 
‘Hamfr* and this spelling has been adopted in the preceding chapters. I have written 
‘Hamir* in the text but ‘HamnnV in the footnotes, 

14 Kumbhalgarh Inscription, v. 198; Eklinga Inscriptions, v. 31; Bhavanagar Inscrip¬ 
tion, 119; Shringirishi Inscription, v. 7. 

15 EM'mga Inscription , v. 35; Bhavanagar Inscription, 119; Chitor Inscription 
v, 38 ; Et, Vol. 2, 415-19, 
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during his reign. H© is known to have erected massive strongholds and 
rampart? for organizing his military power. During his reign, two 
important Sanskrit poets, Jhotinga Bhatta and Dhaneshwara Bhatta, 
lived at his court. 16 

Of Lakha’s numerous progeny, Chunda, the eldest, was his heir, 
but on account of strange circumstances he had to forgo his right of 
succession to the gaddi. Once the Rathor chief, Rao Ranmal of 
Mandor, sent an offer of his sister for Chunda, the heir of Mewar. 
Chunda being absent at the time, Rana Lakha in jest remarked that 
such an offer could not be meant for an old greybeard like himself. 
When the harmless jest was reported to the crown-prince, he declined 
the match. Thereupon the old Rana accepted the offer on condition 
that the male issue from the Rathor princess should succeed him. 
Chunda willingly and selflessly resigned his birth-right. In recognition 
of the voluntary sacrifice made by Chunda in renouncing his claim 
to the throne of Mewar, the Rana conferred upon him the privilege 
of the first place in the councils of the state and authorized him to 
superadd his symbol, the lance, on all deeds of grant. The Rawats of 
Salumber, the lineal descendants of Chunda, long held this right in 
memory of their filial respect of the great hero. 17 

moral (1421-33) 

Mokal succeeded his father in 1421 at the age of twelve, and for 
a time Chunda conducted all public affairs on behalf of his minor 
brother with skill and devotion. But polygamy proved to be a fertile 
source of trouble. ITansa Bai, the queen-mother, watched the growing 
influence of Chunda with a suspicious and jealous eye; and regarding 
herself as the natural guardian of her minor son, she doubted the 
integrity of Chunda. And Chunda, out of regard for the feelings 
of his step-mother, retired to the court of Mandu, where he was 
welcomed with honour. 18 

The queen-mother, then, invited Ranmal, her brother, from Mar- 
war to take up the reins of the government in his hands on behalf of 
Mokal, the minor ruler. Ranmal took charge of the administration and 
conferred all high posts upon his own clansmen and numerous 
followers. Thus it appeared that Mewar was completely under the 
tutelage of the Rathorsd9 

While Ranmal was attending to the business of the administration, 

10 Vi r Vinod , Vol. I, 308; Ojha, Udaipur Rafya-ka-ltihas , Vol. I, 260-62. 

17 Tod, Annals, 224; Rajput atm Gazetteers , Vol. II — A, 10. Ojha, Udaipur Rajya- 
ka-Itihas, Vol. I, 205-66. 

18 Ojha, Udaipur Rajipkka-Itihas, Vol. I, 271-72. 

19 Ibid., 272. 
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Mokal was strengthening his territory by waging continuous wars 
against his enemies. He undertook an expedition to Nagaur and won 
a victory at Rampura over Firuz Khan about 1428. He overran the 
territories of Sambhar and Jalor. He is said to have succeeded in 
inflicting a crushing defeat upon Ahmad Shah of Gujarat. He also 
besieged the fort of Jahazpur and humbled the pride of the IIadas.20 

Mewar not only became a great power during the reign of Mokal; 
the period was also marked by considerable intellectual and artistic 
activities. Mokal repaired the temple of Sainidheshwara at Cliitor, a 
magnificent relic of Rajput art. He constructed the ramparts around 
the Ektinga temple. The epigraphs of his time record benefactions to 
several temples of Shiva, Vishnu and Shakti. As a pious follower of 
Brahmanism, he constructed a beautiful tank at Papainochan Tirtha 
and celebrated tuladms of gold, silver and precious jewels. The famous 
sculptors, Maria, Fanna and Visal, flourished in Mewar under royal 
patronage. A scholar, Yogeshwar, better known as Kaviraj Vanivilas, 
and another scholar, Bhatta Vishnu, adorned his court with their 
learning. He took a great interest in the teaching of the Vedas to the 
Brahmans and established a seminary for the purpose. 2 1 

Towards the close of his life, Mokal’s enemies became very strong 
and powerful. As the result of a well-planned conspiracy, when he 
was busy quelling a revolt in the region of the western hills, he was 
murdered in cold blood by his uncles, Chacha and Mera, the natural 
sons of Kshetra Singh.22 

KUMBHA (1433-68) 

^Mokal was succeeded by his son, Kumbha, in the year 1433. 
Kumbha’s first task was to punish Chacha and Mera along with their 
fellow-conspirators. Ranmal, the brother of Hansa Bai, who had 
recovered the throne of Marwar with the help of Mokal, came to 
Mewar with 500 horsemen to avenge the murder of his benefactor. He 
started with the Sisodia and Rather contingents in pursuit of the 
assassins towards the Pai hills. Luckilv he got the cooperation of a 
Bhil chief, who enabled him to trace the culprits in that inaccessible 
region. The zeal and intrepidity of his followers enabled him to capture 
the offenders, who were put to the sword. Many of their followers 
either shared the fate of their leaders or fell into the chains of bondage. 
The valiant Rathor took Chacha’s daughter to wife and reserved 500 

20 Mokal Inscription, V.S. 1483, v. 51; ShringirislH Inscrijrtion, v. 14; Kumbha! gtrrh 
Inscription, v. 221; Daksinadu am Inscription, v. 43. 

21 Shringirlshi Inscription, v. 16; Jatrar Inscription, V.S. 1478; Kttmbbalgarh Inscrip¬ 
tion. vv. 22, 24, 39, 225, etc., El, Vol. II, 410-21; Bhacanagnr Inscription, 96-100. 

2$ Ojha, Udaipur Rajya-ka-Itihas, Vol. I, ?78. 
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girls, who had fallen into his hands, for distribution among his 
favourites. 23 


Raghadeva, brother of Chunda, who was assisting the Rana in 
conducting the administration of the state, did not like the idea of 
enslaving these innocent girls. He, therefore, removed the maidens 
to his own camp and organised a party of nobles to free the state from 
the growing menace of the Rathors. Ranmal, on his part, devised a 
plan to put an end to Raghadeva’s life. One day the latter was invited 
to a darbar, where he was given a robe of honour. As he was putting 
it on, his arms became entangled with the sleeves, and he was cut to 
pieces then and there by Ramnal’s men.24 

The murder of Raghadeva sent a thrill of horror through the entire 
state and naturally excited the jealousy of the chiefs of Mewar. 
Ranmal’s overbearing action was taken to indicate an attempt to 
reduce the influence of the Rana and to ensure the dominance of the 
Rathor bureaucracy. In order to remove Ranmal from his position of 
authority, Chunda was invited to come back to his land and save it 
from the clutches of the Rathors. Chunda started immediately in 
response to this invitation, and on reaching Chitor, he removed the 
Rathor outposts from the neighbourhood of the fort. In the meantime 
the chiefs of Mewar, who were jealous of the Rathors, hatched a plot 
with the help of a fair maid, named Bharmali, with whom Ranmal 
was in love. She tied Ranmal to his bed with his turban at a time 
when he was quite intoxicated; he was then shot dead by those who 
were apprehensive of their position and the future of their country. 
Thus Rathor interference in Mewar politics came to an end.2^, 

Kumbha's Wars and Conquests 

Having secured his power at home, Kumbha turned his attention 
to conquests. The warlike activities of the Sisodia house reached their 
zenith under him. The contemporary inscriptions discovered at 
Chitor, 2 ® Kumbhalgarh, 2 ” Ranpur 28 and literary works, like the 
Eklingamahatniya 29 throw a flood of light on his exploits. He 
vanquished his enemies, reduced them to submission and added parts 

23 Vir Vitiod. Yol. I, 119. 

24 Ibid., 319. 

25 Nemis Klujat. ft. 148(a), 150(h); Vir Vinod, Vol. I, 221-22; Surd a, Maharana 
Kumbha , 58-65. 

26 kirtisthumbha Inscription, vv. 11, 12, 18-23, 150, 187, etc. 

27 Kumhhatgarh Inscription , vv. 262-64. 

28 Ranpur Inscription , Bhavanagar Inscription , 114. 

29 EkUngamahatmyu, Rajvarnarut, vv. 1-204, 
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of their territories to his kingdom. Places like Virndavati (Bundi), 
Hadavati (Kota), Chatsu, Malpura, Amradadri (Amber), Nardiyanagar 
(Narwar), Naraina, Giripur (Dungarpnr) and Sarangpur were con¬ 
quered by him and then returned to their rulers, who acknowledged 
his suzerainty or at least remained within the sphere of his political 
influence. He annexed Sapadlaksha (Sambhar), Didwana, Mandor, 
Nagaur, Ranthambhor, Sirohi, Gagraun, Abu, Mandalgarh, Ajayameru 
(Ajmer) and Toda. Places which fell within the jurisdiction of Mewar 
but showed signs of independence, e.g., Yagnapur (Jahazpur), Yogini- 
pur (Jawar), Vardhavan (Badnor) and Hamirpur (Hamirgarh) were 
taken after continued fighting. These expeditions resulted in the 
acquisition of immense wealth; Rana Kumbha won a reputation for 
victories over the enemies of his state and established garrisons on the 
frontiers of his kingdom. 3 ® 


Kumbhts Relations with Malwa 

When Kumbha ascended the throne, Malwa had attained to 
considerable power under Mahmud Khalji I. Malwa offered shelter 
to the chiefs of Mewar, who had some grievance or other against 
their own state. Thus Chunda, Ajja and Mahpa Panwar were received 
with open arms by the government of Malwa. 31 The growing power 
ol Malwa naturally did not look favourably towards the Rana’s asser¬ 
tion of suzerainty over Haraoti, Mandasor, Gagraun and other Rajput 
principalities of the border, which had once acknowledged the author¬ 
ity of Malwa. Moreover, Kumbha’s efficient garrisoning of his frontier 
outposts added to the Sultan’s anxiety. Further, a promise by the 
Rana to help Umar Khan to get the throne of Malwa from Mahmud 
Khalji was taken as an indication of hostile intentions of the Rana 
towards the Sultan. 

The leaders of both kingdoms made no secret of their ambitions 
and were in search of some pretext for open hostility. The opportunity 
came when the Rana made a demand for the person of Mahpa Panwar, 
one of the assassins of Mokal, who had sought shelter with the Sultan. 
Mahmud, thinking that Mewar was in a state of turmoil owing to 
the rivalry between the Sisodias and Rathors, declined to surrender 
the refugee; and this refusal was taken as a signal for war. Immediately 
both armies moved forward and met in 1437 near Sarangpur, and a 
severe engagement ended in the utter rout of the Sultan’s forces. 
According to Rajasthan bardic traditions, which find confirmation in 
Ranpur and Kumblialgarh inscriptions, the Rana burnt down Sarang- 


30 Sarda, Malmrana Kumbha, 77-84; Ojha, Udaipur Rajtja-ka-Itilm, Vol. I, 209-308. 

31 According to the historians of Malwa they wore given jagirs within the state. 
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pur, captured countless captives, laid siege to Mandu and carried 
Mahmud as prisoner of war to Chitor. In commemoration of this 
victory he is said to have erected the triumphal pillar—Jaistambha— 
in the fort of Chitor. 33 

Mahmud Klialji was kept a prisoner in Bhakshi for a period of six 
months, after which on account of the Rana’s generosity, he was sent 
back to his kingdom. According to some writers this was an act of 
misplaced generosity due to lack of political insight, because Sultan 
Mahmud alter regaining his freedom embarked on a ceaseless war of 
revenge against Mewar. But, in fact, the Rana acted wisely as it was 
not possible for him to keep control over Malwa for a longer time. 

This defeat at the hands of Rana Kumbha continually rankled in 
the mind of Sultan Mahmud and he took full five years in making 
preparations to avenge the insult to which he had been subjected. 
There was some confusion in Mewar in 1438 after the murder of 
Ranmal; in 1441 Khem Karan, the brother of the Rana, was expelled 
from Mewar and found an asylum at Mandu; and in 1442 Sultan 
Mahmud marched against Mewar. He directed his first attack on the 
fort of Kumbhalgarh, which was repulsed by a desperate action of 
the Rajputs. Having failed to make any impression on the fort itself, 
the Sultan led an assault on the temple of Banmata, which was situated 
at the foot of the hill. The temple was properly garrisoned and could 
not be occupied immediately; but after seven days of heroic defence 
under the command of Dip Singh, the temple fell into the hands of 
the Sultan. It was razed to the ground and the images were burnt to 
ashes. The entire force then moved to Chitor; but here the stubborn 
resistance of the Rajputs made victor)' impossible. After all the incon¬ 
venience he had to face in crossing the hilly tracts of Mewar, the 
Sultan retreated back to his own capital. 33 

Owing to the repeated failures of the Malwa army, the Sultan 
began to feel that the attempt to conquer Mewar was a perilous enter¬ 
prise. The physical features of the region and its great distance from 
Mandu made the permanent subjugation of Mewar impossible. 
Mahmud, therefore, decided to change his plan of action. He gave up 
the policy of attempting to penetrate into the interior of Mewar, but 
tried to occupy the border areas of Malwa, which were merely within 
Me war’s sphere of political influence. With a grim determination he 

32 Ranpur Inscription, VS, 1496 (a.d. 1439), lines 17-18; KumbJudgcn'h Inscription , 
w«. 268-70; Nensfs Khyat , f. 178a; Vir Vinod, Vol. I, 320. (There are pillars of victory 
both at Chitor and at Mandu. For an alternative interpretation see U. \ r . Day's Chapter 
on Malwa — Editor,) 

33 Ferishta, Vol. IV, 208-9; Vir Vinod, Vol, I, 325; Sarda, Maharam Kumbha, 
85-86. 
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led his fortes in 1444 against the Khichis of Gagraun, who had 
acknowledged the Rana’s suzerainty. The boldness and vigour of the 
Sultan’s army brought success and the fort was occupied within a 
week. Two years later he proceeded against the fort of Ranthambhor 
and put it under the command of Saifuddin. 34 

Emboldened by his success, the Sultan proceeded towards Ajmer 
in 1455 and inflicted a crushing defeat upon Gajadhar, governor of 
Ajmer. Saif Khan was appointed governor on behalf of Malwa and 
the attendants of the holy place were rewarded. After the border areas 
had been brought under the control of the Sultan and his line of 
communication had been properly guarded, better success attended 
his arms in his last expedition against Mandalgarh in 1457. The idols 
of the temples were overthrown and treated with indignity, and 
mosques were constructed from the material of the temples. After 
making necessary arrangements for the administration of the fort, 
Mahmud returned to his capital. 35 

Relations of Kumbha with Gujarat 

During the confusion that followed the repeated and pressing 
offensive wars of Mahmud, Sultan Qutbuddin of Gujarat marched 
towards Mewar at the head of a large army on the pretext of avenging 
the wrong done to Shams Khan of Nagaur. The Dcora chief of Sirohi 
also attended upon Qutbuddin on the way and appealed for his help 
in recovering the fortress of Abu, which had been forcibly seized from 
him by Rana Kumbha. The Sultan deputed Malik Shaban to lav siege 
to Abu and hand it over to the Deora chief, but the Rana’s forces 
rendered all his attempts futile. The Sultan, on Ins part, failed to 
recover Nagaur for Shams Khan. He laid waste the Rana’s territory 
in his rage and returned to his capital. 36 

On returning to his capital, Qutbuddin received a proposal from 
Mahmud Khalji for joint action against the Rana; the two sultans were 
to ravage those parts of the Rana’s territory which adjoined their 
dominions. The suggestion of a treaty to this effect was favourably 
received by Qutbuddin and in response to it the forces of Gujarat 
marched towards Kumbhalgarh in 1457. Mahmud, on his part, moved 
towards Mandsor in order to invest the fort of Mandalgarh. From the 
account of Ferishta and the Kumbhalgarh inscription it appears that 


34 Ma’asir-i Mahmudshahi, ft. 135b, 137a-b, 138b; 7.ujrul Walih, 199, cited in the 
chapter in this work on 'The Independent Kingdom of Malwa’. 

35 Ferishta, Vol. IV, 214-15; 221-24. 

38 Ibid., 40-41. 
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prolonged sieges and hardships exhausted the patience of both sultans, 

. and they decided to retire to their capitals. 37 

One cannot fail to observe that in these wars Rana Kumbha 
generally followed a defensive policy while the policy of the sultans 
of- Malwa and Gujarat was offensive. The reason is not far to seek. The 
position of the Rana was difficult because he had to face internal 
disturbances as well as foreign invasions; in particular the Rathors 
headed by Jodha were a constant thorn in his side. He could not take 
the offensive against Malwa and Gujarat, but it must be said in his 
favour that, in spite of these prolonged wars, he did not lose an inch 
of his patrimonial kingdom and that the contest was left unfinished. 
The hostile relations between Rana Kumbha and the two sultans were 
left as an inheritance to their successors. 


Kumbha's Achievements 

Kumbha was not only great in war, he was also great in the arts 
of peace. He was an accomplished scholar, learned in sacred lore, 
a poet of the highest order and a patron of learning. He was equally 
at home in logic, philosophy, mathematics, political science, grammar, 
metaphysics and general literature. The authorship of the commentary 
on Gita Gamiuh named RasikaJPriija, and the last part of the Eklinga- 
mahatmija have been attributed to him. There are references in eon- 
temporarv records which lead us to conclude that four dramas were 
written bv him. He had a good command of the Sanskrit, Prakrita, 
Karnataki, Medapati and Maharashtri languages, and made extensive 
use of them in his writings. He was an excellent musician and possessed 
a knowledge of the science of music, which was unequalled in his 
time. He was an accomplished player on the vim; his works, like 
Sangitaraja , Sangita Mimansa, Sudjrfabandha and Sangita Ratnakar, 
are ev idence of his mastery of the science. A great scholar himself, the 
Rana was also interested in the promotion of learning. He extended 
his patronage to Atri and Mahesh, the celebrated composers of the 
inscription of the Tower of Victory. 38 

He took great interest in architecture and was an enthusiastic 
builder. In spite of the pressure- of constant wars, he found time for 
beneficent undertakings. He repopulated Vasantapur, and built several 
palaces, monasteries, inns and schools. He dug several lakes for irriga¬ 
tion purposes as well as stepped wells and reservoirs for storing water. 


37 \lirtil-i Sikandorl, 148-49; Kirtiithambha Inscription, w. 18-23; Ojlm, Udaipur 
Rapja-ka-Whaft, Vol. I, 202-3. 

38 Ekhngamahatmya Rajvarnana, w. 172*73; Kirtlsthamblia Inscription, vv. 157-88, 
191 * 92 . 
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He constructed Kirtisthambha in Chitor, a monument of his genius 
and superb architectural taste. During his reign the temples of Sringar 
Chori, Kumbhaskyam, Chaturwukha Vihav, etc. were constructed; 
they reveal the art of stone-building, sculpture, design and execution 
in its perfection. 39 

Mis architectural capacity was also manifested in the construction 
oi a line oi gigantic forts, which are the highest achievements of his 
military and constructive genius. Forts like Kumbhalgarh, Achalgarh, 
Machan, Kolana, Vairat, etc. were constructed to strengthen the 
defences of Mewar and also to protect his frontiers against the Mers 
and the Bliils of Aravalli. He also strengthened the defences of Chitor 
and built seven of its gates and a road leading up the hill. Numerous 
artisans were employed by the state of whom Jaita, Napa, Punja, Dipa, 
etc. were well known. The chief architect of the state was Mandan, 
who was not only a qualified artisan but was also a great writer oif 
books on architecture and sculpture. 40 

ft is a sad irony of fate that such an accomplished ruler should 
become the victim of a wanton assassination contrived in 1468 by Uda, 
the inordinately tyrannical son of Kumbha who bore wild ambition 
aud passion. Such was the end of Kumbha, who left behind him a 
name which is honoured in history and is remembered to this day as 
one of the greatest rulers of Hindu India. 

uda (1468-73) 

On his accession to the throne in 1468, Uda found himself in a 
difficult situation. Ihe nobles could not forget the murder of Rana 
Kumbha and secretly plotted to avenge it. Being helpless at home, 
Uda looked abroad for assistance to maintain his position. He handed 
ovei Abu to the Deora chief of Sirohi and bestowed Sambhar, Ajmer 
and the adjacent districts on the ruler of Jodhpur to make sure of his 
help against his own kinsmen. The disaffected nobles of Mewar, in 
oi der to get rid of the patricide, invited Raimal, the younger brother 
of Uda, from Idar to Mewar. When in response to this invitation 
_ a ,ua ! * rd the hilly region of Chhappan, Uda tried to oppose 
his progress at various places like Jawar, Dadimpur, Javi, Pangarh 
and Chitor. But when Uda at last suffered a severe defeat at the 
capital, he made off for Sojat with some money and a few horses, 

39 Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India for 1907-8, 205, 211 
History of Indian and Eastern Architecture , 241-42; Cunningham’s Archaeological 
Survey Report , Vol. XXIII, 118; Sarda, M alumina Kumbha, 140-02. 

40 Kirtisthamhha Inscription, 8-10, 34-42; Kumbhalgarh Inscription, vy. 184-241* 
Ojha, Udaipur Rajtja-ka Itihas } Vol. I, 308-12; Dr. R, P. Tripnthi; Rajputs of Northern 
India (Ms.), 82-88. 
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Finding his position insecure in Marwar also, he left for the com t of 
Mandu to seek the help of the Sultan of Malwa for regaining his 
authority. But the patricide, who was not destined to enjoy the sove¬ 
reignty of Mewar again, was struck dead by a sudden stroke ot 
lightning. His reign had lasted only for five years. 41 

RAIMAL (1473-1.508) 

Though Raimal had been successful in wresting the sceptre from 
the impious hands of his murderous brother in 1473, he was not 
recognized as the rightful heir to the throne by a certain section at 
the nobles. Sahasmal and Surajmal, the two sons of the patricide, 
were also secretly plotting to avenge the defeat of their fathei. 
Another Surajmal, a son of Kshema Singh and a grandson of Rana 
Mokal, who had effectively brought under his sway the distant terri¬ 
tory of Sadri, was also cherishing the dream of capturing the supreme 
authority for himself. During this period of crisis Raimal acted with 
commendable energy and ability. In order to meet the clanger from 
his nephews, he strengthened himself by matrimonial alliances with 
his immediate neighbours, He gave one daughter in marriage to the 
Yadu chief of Girnar, and bestowed another daughter on the Deora 
chief of Sirohi. These early measures restored order in the state and 
re-established the moral prestige of the monarchy'. 

But such alliances could not make Mewar safe from external 
attacks. Taking advantage of the mutual jealousies and quarrels 
among the members of the royal family', Sultan Ghiyasuddin of 
Malwa took up the cause of the sons of the deceased Uda and laid 
siege to the fort of Chitor. The Rana faced the invading army of 
Malwa with vigour and courage, and compelled the Sultan to raise 
the siege and return to Mandu. This was followed by an invasion of 
Malwa by the Rana, which caused damage and disorder on the fi on- 
tier of Ghiyasuddin's kingdom. 42 

To avenge these defeats, Sultan Ghiyasuddin sent an army under 
Zafar Khan to reduce the region of Mandalgarh. Zafar relentlessly 
ravaged the eastern part of Mewar, but the forces sent by the Rana 
and headed by the princes, Prithviraja, Jaimal, and Sanga and by some 
chosen chiefs like Ram Singh, Patta, Kandhal, etc., fell upon the 
army of the Sultan and completely defeated it. 43 Another expedition 
against Chitor led by Sultan Nasiruddin, successor of Ghiyasuddin, 

41 Dakshindwara Inscription, V.S. 1545, vv. 63-60; Ojha, Udaipur Rajya-kn- 
Uiltait, Vol. I, 324-27. 

42 Dakshinadwam Inscription, vv. 68-71, Bltavmagar Inscriptions, 121; Day, 
Mediaeval Malice, 224. 

43 Dakshinadwara inscription, w. 77-78, Bhacanagar Inscription, 121. 
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also met a similar fate in 1503. 44 Thus the Rana walked in the foot¬ 
steps of his forefathers; he was prepared for the hostility of the neigh ¬ 
bouring state of Malwa and carried on a constant strife with Sultan 
Ghiyasuddin, wham he defeated in several pitched battles/ 15 

As to Raimal’s relations with the Lodi dynasty, there were a few 
skirmishes on his northern frontiers. But Mewar continued to enjoy 
external prestige because of the absence of any paramount all-India 
power or a formidable enemy who could either interfere effectively 
or utilize the internal differences within the kingdom to his own 
advantage. Sultan Sikander was too preoccupied for the affairs of the 
interior of Rajasthan. 

Though Raimal faced the hostility of the Muslim states with suc¬ 
cess, he was unable to find a solution for the family feuds and dis¬ 
sensions which seriously threatened the internal security of the state, 
l iiese dissensions centered round the ambitious plans of the princes 
of the blood royal. The four sons of Raimal—namely, Prithviraja, 
Jaimal, Jai Singh and Sanga—were characteristically brave and ambi¬ 
tious and had their separate dreams for acquiring the sovereignty of 
Mewar. Prithviraja had been nominated by his father as his successor 
owing to his great gifts and accomplishment; the title of ‘Maharaja- 
kunwar had been conferred upon him along with the fiefs of Godwad 
and Kumbhalgarh.46 This aroused the jealousy of Sanga, who was a 
man of intellect and sound judgement. But the chances of Sanga s 
succession to the throne seemed remote as his brothers, Jaimal and 
Jai Singh, stood between him and Prithviraja. Sanga could only have 
the claims of these two princes put aside if he won over a section of 
the sarchirs and they pronounced Jaimal and Jai Singh unworthy of 
the throne because they were addicted to pleasures and sport. Ilis 
plan ol acquiring power also could not succeed unless Prithviraja, the 
heir-designate of Raimal, who commanded the respect and esteem of 
the nobility, was got rid of. 

fortunately Sanga found in Surajrnal, a son of Kshema Singh and 
a grandson of Rana Mokal, another ambitious prince, who was trying 
to make himself the independent ruler of the south-eastern part of 
Mewar. Sanga and Surajrnal made common cause against Prithviraja 
and Jaimal, and harboured designs of usurping the throne at a 
favourable moment. Prithviraja, on his part, was making his power 
stronger by consolidating his authority over territories, which were 
under his control .47 

44 Forishta, Vol. IV, 243. 

45 Vir Vinod . I. 337. 

46 Bhavamigar Inscriptions , 141. 

47 Sarda, Makar ana Sanga, 15. 
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These dissensions for power among the four princes became an 
open secret. If tradition is to be believed, once all the four brothers 
along with Surajmal decided to entrust their future to an omen. They, 
therefore, repaired to the abode of Charna Devi, near Nahar Nagra. 
Prithviraja and Jaimal, who were confident of their position, entered 
the shrine first and seated themselves on a pallet; Sanga followed 
them and took his seat on the panther’s hide of the goddess. Surajmal, 
the accomplice of Sanga, squatted with one knee resting on the same 
panther’s hide which was occupied by Sanga. Before the disclosure 
of the mission by the princes, the sybil predicted the sovereignty tar 
Sanga and a portion of it for his uncle. This prediction made Prithvi¬ 
raja restless; lie drew his sword and aimed it at Sanga to falsify the 
omen.* 8 

However, Surajmal came to the rescue of Sanga, who lost one of 
his eyes in the duel. This story may not he accepted as historically 
correct, but it at least suggests that both Surajmal and Sanga were 
conspiring against their rivals and were prepared to fulfil their ambi¬ 
tions by some kind of treachery. 

In consequence of these quarrels, Sanga went into exile to save 
his life and wandered about among goat-herds and peasants. Then 
he went to Ajmer and took service with Karam Chand Pramara of 
Sringar. When his identity was revealed, the Pramara chief offered 
him the hand of his daughter ancl promised him all possible 
assistance. For the other princes the prospects were not at all bright. 
Jaimal, who was insistent for the hand of the daughter of Rao Surtan, 
was killed by him. Surajmal was compelled to leave Mewar. Prithvi¬ 
raja, who had been banished bv his father, had to come back to 
attend to the businesses of the state on behalf of his father, who was 
disgusted at the declining condition of his dynasty. Unfortunately 
Prithviraja also met a sad end; he was treacherously poisoned by his 
brother-in-law, Jagmal of Sirohi. Under these unhappy circumstances 
Raimal died in 1508, nominating Jai Singh as his successor.-* 9 

RASA SANGA (1508-28) 

It seems from the account of Nensi that the sardars passed Jai 
Singh over and managed to recall Sanga, the exiled prince, during 
the illness of the Rana. After Raimals death in 1508, the destiny of 


48 Ibid.. 13-15, 44, etc.; Qjha, Udaipur Rajifa-ka-ltihai, Vol. 1, 331-42. 

49 Nensi’s Khijat, if, 4, 61(b); Vir Vinod, Vol. I, 351-52; Sarda, Maltaram Sanga . 
17-19. 
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Me war came into the hands of Sangram Singh I, popularly known as 
Rana Sanga. Sanga did not find the throne of Mewar a bed of roses. 
The struggle between the brothers had adversely affected the finan¬ 
cial and military resources of the state, and the’ sultans of Malwa, 
Gujarat and Delhi were making preparations to invade the kingdom. 
But the new Rana was well-suited to face the crisis. He was a distin¬ 
guished warrior, an able general, an indefatigable organizer and a 
calculating politician. By nature and upbringing he was ambitious. 
Not content with the traditional glory and glamour of his ancestors, 
he further enhanced the prestige of his dynasty by rallying many 
rajas and rais under the crimson banner of the Sisodias. 

Sanga s relations with Malwa and Gujarat 

Inspired by such ambition and determination, Rana Sanga 
opened his career with fair prospects of success. The internal troubles, 
which had been brewing for some time in Malwa, turned to his 
advantage. Medini Rai, a Purbiya Rajput chief who had been instru¬ 
mental in securing the throne of Malwa for Mahmud Khalji II and 
who had been working loyally and faithfully as the chief minister of 
the state, came to be suspected by his master and the Muslim nobles 
for the simple reason that he was conducting the administration very 
efficiently with the help of his Rajput associates. The exasperated 
Muslim nobles and the Sultan made an unsuccessful attempt to have 
Medini assassinated. This was followed by a revolt of the Purbiya 
Rajputs. Alarmed at the growing strength of the minister, the Sultan 
fled to Gujarat to seek the help of Muzaffar Shah II. Muzaffar res¬ 
ponded readily and escorted Mahmud back to Mandu in 1517. Mean¬ 
while Medini Rai, after reinforcing the Mandu garrison, had gone to 
Chitor to secure the assistance of the Rana. The Rana responded to 
his appeal, and took Gagraun, Bhilsa, Raisen, Sarangpur and Chan- 
deri under his protection. Though he could not save Mandu from 
falling into the hands of the Gujarat army, he was successful in 
defeating a Malwa force which tried to regain Gagraun in 1518. In 
the course of this battle Mahmud Khalji II was wounded and taken 
as a prisoner to Chitor. Owing to this victory Malwa lay at the feet 
of the Rana. But as its annexation would have given rise to serious 
inter-state complications and created difficult administrative prob¬ 
lems, the Rana very wisely treated the Sultan with Rajput magnani¬ 
mity and attended to his wounds in person. After Mahmud had 
recovered, he was sent back to Mandu; the Rana was content to take 
his belt and crown as a trophy of victory. Kalpi, Bhilsa, Rantham- 
bhor, Sarangpur and Chanderi were sliced off from Malwa and 
handed over to their old governors, who acknowledged the Rana as 
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their protector. Sanga also kept a son of the Sultan at his court as a 
surety for his future friendly conduct. 50 

The growing influence of Mewar and the power of the Rajputs in 
Malwa was not liked by Muzaffar Shah II of Gujarat, and he was in 
search of some pretext for a direct conflict with Sanga. The oppor¬ 
tunity came in connection with the succession question of Idar. On 
the death of Surajmal, his minor son, Raimal, and his nephew, Bhar 
Mai, both claimed the throne of Idar. Rana Sanga supported the 
cause of Raimal, while the Sultan of Gujarat supported Bhar Mai. 
The Gujarat army at first succeeded in driving Raimal from Idar, but 
in 15.1.7 Raimal reoccupied Idar with the Rana’s help. In order to 
achieve a definite success against Raimal, Muzaffar Shah placed 
Mubarizul Mulk at the head of the Gujarat army. This made war 
almost inevitable. In 1520 the Rana invaded Idar, drove out Mubari¬ 
zul Mulk and, chasing him up to the walls of Ahmadnagar, defeated 
the Gujarat army there. He plundered Ahmadnagar and Visalnagar, 
established his protege in Idar and then returned to Chitor. 51 

Next winter (1520) Muzaffar Shah raised a very large army, which 
some historians have put at the impossible figure of one hundred 
thousand horsemen, to retrieve his prestige. The supreme command 
was entrusted to Malik Ayaz, the semi-independent governor of 
Junagarh. Ayaz mobilized the gigantic war-machine, which on its 
wav ravaged and burnt Dungarpur and Banswara and besieged 
Mandasor. Here he was joined by Mahmud II of Mahva, who was 
equally anxious to retrieve his honour and recover his territory. 52 

Undeterred by the fighting strength of the two kingdoms, Rana 
Sanga came forward with a large army and encamped at Nandsa, 
ten miles from Mandasor. His plan was apparently to wait and see 
whether the Muslim army would make an assault on Mandasor or 
move forward for battle. Meanwhile in the Muslim camp counsels 
were divided between Ayaz, the general of the Gujarat forces, and 
Qawamul Mulk, commander of the Malwa army. Malik Ayaz pre¬ 
ferred an immediate action against the Rana, while Qawamul Mulk 
desired to capture the- Mandasor fort before tackling the Rana. There 
was also a difference as to which party should take possession of the 
Mandasor fort, after it had been captured. Rana Sanga probably 
knew of the differences of opinion between Ayaz and Qawamul Mulk. 


50 Babumama, f. 205; Ferishta, II, 564; Mirat-i Sikandari (P.T.), Vol. I, 166, 167, 
192; Mi/at Ahmadi, 105; Jagannath Rai Inscription; Raj Ratnakar, f. 32; Anuir Kavya 
Vamshacali, f. 30; Dr. R, P. Tripathi, Rajputs of Northern India (Ms.), 105. 

51 Mirat-i Sikandari (P.T.), Vol I, 140-50; Mirat-i Ahmadi (Ms.), 101-08; Amor 
Kavya Vamshavali , f. 30; Forbes, Rasmala; 382-90; Bayley, 252-70. 

52 Briggs, Vol. IV, 90-95; Dr. R. S. Tripathi, Rajputs of Northern India (Ms.), 106. 
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The Rana, on his part, did not desire a decisive conflict for various 
reasons. The policy of the Lodis in eastern Rajasthan had been hostile 
and Ibrahim Lodi was anxious to push his authority at least as far 
as Ajmer and Ranthanibhor. Moreover, the situation in northern India 
was very uncertain as Babur had opened his campaigns on the fron¬ 
tiers of the Punjab. It was, therefore, necessary for the Bana to 
maintain his full fighting strength and not risk his men and material 
in a premature engagement. 

Since Ayaz and the Rana were both in favour of a settlement, 
negotiations were conducted in a friendly spirit. An agreement was 
reached according to which the Rana was to send a handsome pre¬ 
sent to the Sultan of Gujarat along with a son, who was to live in 
Gujarat as a hostage; he also undertook to maintain peace and amity 
with the Gujarat kingdom. Mahmud of Malwa had the satisfaction 
of welcoming back his sou, who had been detained as a hostage at 
the court of the Rana. The vagueness of the terms and the easy con¬ 
ditions of settlement show that both parties were anxious for peace. 
The Sultan of Gujarat took the settlement coldly as there was nothing 
in it for him to enthuse over; but as the Rana sent some gifts to him 
he was reconciled. It seems that this settlement enormously increased 
the influence of Rana Sanga at the court of Gujarat; this is proved by 
the fact that the Shahzadas, Bahadur, Chaud Khan and Ibrahim, 
repaired to Chitor in 1524 to seek the Rana’s help against the intri¬ 
gues of Sikandar, the crown-prince. 53 

The Rana had hardly made his peace with Malwa and Gujarat 
when Sultan Ibrahim sent against him a large army under the general 
command of Mian Makhan. Other generals—Mian Husain, Zar 
Bakhsh, Mian Farmuli and Mian Ma‘ruf—were also associated with 
him. The Rana advanced to meet the Afghan forces and won several 
pitched battles against them. He created such an impression of his 
power that Mian Husain Khan decided to join him. Then Ibrahim 
Lodi came to oppose the Rana in person at Ghatoli; the imperial forces 
were defeated with great slaughter in the battle that followed, and 
they left a prisoner of the royal blood to grace the triumph of Chitor.54 

Although Rana Sanga had established his fame as one of the 
greatest warriors of the time and had proved his worth as a ruler and 
a statesman, he had now to meet Babur, an adversary who proved 
more than a match for him. Babur’s conquest of north-western India 

53 Briggs. Vol, IV. UG; Nizamuddin. III. 184-91; Bayley, 277-78, 304-6; Dr. R. P. 
Tripathi, Rajputs of Northern India (Ms.), 109-10. 

54 Jhbummna, II, 561 and 593; A mar Kavija Vainsluwali, f. 29(h); Vamshaoali, 
II. 63, 64; Sunjmamsha, f. 49; V> Vf nod, I, 354; Ojha, Udaipur Rajt/a-ka-ltihas, Vol. 1, 
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ie defeat of Ibrahim Lodi at Panipat made it evident that a 
clash between hirn and Sanga was inevitable. The decisive character 
of Babur’s victory and his military operations after it had shocked the 
Rana. He was in search of some pretext for commencing hostilities; 
so when Hasan Khan Mewati requested him to support the claims of 
Mahmud Lodi, brother of Ibrahim Lodi, against Babur, Sanga readily 
acceded and lost no time in establishing control over important fron¬ 
tier fortresses, like Kandar near Ranthambhor 55 He also moved 
rapidly to Bayana and drove out the Mughal garrison without any 
difficulty. 50 Flushed by these successes, he then moved towards 
Khanua with an immense army. 57 

Babur, on his part, watched these developments with undaunted 
courage and grim determination, though not without considerable 
anxiety. But as he was fully convinced that Sanga’s power was a 
great obstacle to his scheme of expansion in northern India, he began 
to make preparations at Agra for an onslaught against the Rana by 
enlisting new soldiers. As there was no other alternative for him but 
to fight to the bitter end, he carefully marshalled his forces near 
Sikri. 58 The allegation of a breach of faith on the part of Sanga, or of 
Babur’s failure to fulfil his promise of dividing Ibrahim’s kingdom 
between them, is not an adequate reason for the hostility between 
the two indomitable rivals. 59 The decisive clash between them is 
sufficiently explained by their initial successes as well as their opposed 
economic and political interests. Hasan Mewati and many Indian 
Musalmans fought on the side of the Rana. The deadly conflict began 
at about half-past nine on 17 March 1527 at Khanua, and for a 
considerable period it appeared that the conflict would terminate 
indecisively. But unfortunately the Rana was severely wounded bv an 
arrow and fainted. He was quickly removed from the battle-field to 
Baswa, while his place as commander was taken by Raja Rana Ajja, 
the Chunda of Ilalwad, who was adorned with the royal chhattra 
and chanwar and directed the operations. The advantage of fire-arms 
joined to the tulughma charge as well as his superior generalship 
brought victory to Babur. The loss of life on the Mughal side was 
terrible, but the Rajputs also suffered a devastating slaughter. 00 


55 Bahimuma , ff. 234b, 243a, 

56 Ibid,, ff. 234-351). 

57 The village by the side of the Fathpur-Sikri lake is still known by the name of 
Khamta. 

58 Ibid., f. 224a; Amar Kavya Vamshamli, f. 30b. 

59 Cm. N. Sharma, Meivar and the Mughah , 20-25, 27 

60 Baburnama, if. 243-50; Amor Kavtja V amshavali , f. 31; Phutkargiia, f. 102; 
Mewar~ka-Samkshipta-ltiha$ f ff. 141-42; Dr. Tripathi, Rajputs of Northern Indio (Ms.), 
11143, 
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When Rami Sanga regained consciousness at Baswa, he learnt 
that the battle was lost. He vowed never to enter the portals of Chitor 
till he had defeated his enemy. In memory of the disaster he also 
gave up wearing his turban and used to wrap a cloth round his head. 
He fixed his headquarters at Rantharnbhor and began to prepare 
plans for further action, On hearing that Babur was engaged in the 
siege of Chanderi, he moved to its relief; but while encamped at 
Erich he was poisoned by some cowardly conspirators, who were 
afraid of the prospects of a second sanguinary war. As his condition 
deteriorated, he was taken to Kalpi, where he breathed his last on 
30 January 1528. Ilis body was removed to Mandalgarh, where his 
cremation-place, crowned by a chhatri, can still be seen. 61 

So far as the expansion of Mughal power was concerned, the 
consequences of the battle of Khanua were immense; the victory 
shifted the sovereignty of the country from the Rajputs to the 
Mughals, who were to enjoy it for over two hundred years. Never¬ 
theless, the battle, so far as the Rajput powers were concerned, was 
not so destructive as the battle of Tarain between Prithviraja III and 
Muizzuddin Ghuri. Though it weakened the power of the kingdom 
of Mewar and lowered its general prestige, it did not destroy the 
grip of the Sisodias over their own kingdom, nor did it affect the 
social and economic conditions of life in the state. 

Sanga was one of the most notable princes of Rajasthan. He had 
passed his early life in adversity and suffered inanv reverses in conflict 
with his own kinsmen. Nevertheless, undaunted by his misfortunes, 
he had eventually triumphed against his enemies, established the 
sovereignty of Mewar over Rajasthan and successfully established 
his supremacy over Malwa and Gujarat. In diplomacy and lofty 
idealism, he was a leader par excellence. One of the greatest warriors 
of his time, he also proved his worth as a ruler and a statesman. 
Though Khanua proved to be a tragic climax to his military career, 
he was, nevertheless, at his best when struggling against his adver¬ 
saries. Owing to his dauntless courage and love for his country, Sanga 
is still remembered as the champion of Indian interests and the 
protector of Indian culture. 


$1 Akbarrmm , (P.T.), Vol. I, 139; Rmool Ranaji hi vat , f, 81; Ainar Kavya Vamsha- 
vdi, f, 31b; M euxir-ka -S amkshipta Itihas, f. 143b. 
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II. THE GUHILOTS OF VAGAD 




SAMANT SINGH 

The tehritohy now comprising the districts of Dungarpur and 
Banswara was known as Vagad in olden days. It was occupied chiefly 
by Bhils and to a small extent by Rajputs of the Chauhan and Pramara 
clans. Samant Singh of Mewar was forced by circumstances to migrate 
to Vagad and to set up a separate principality with its capital at 
Baroda in the first half of the twelfth century. 1 2 But his rule was 
short-lived. After a reign of about ten years, he was overpowered by 
Bhim Deva II, who established his sway about the year 1.185 and 
posted his chief, Vijayapal, over Vagad.2 The fugitive prince, 
according to local traditions, repaired to the court of Prithviraja and 
died a martyr’s death at the famous field of Tarain. 3 

JACAT SINGH AND DEVAPALA 

When the control of Gujarat over Vagad had become lax, Jagat 
Singh recovered the lost power of his dynasty and reestablished his 
sway over his patrimony during the early part of the thirteenth 
century. 4 5 6 7 8 His successor, Sinhad-deva, was "a devotee of Shakti and 
repaired the famous temple of Jagat, which affords a striking example 
of medieval Hindu architecture.5 Vijaya Singh Deva, who succeeded 
his father sometime between 1234 and 1250, showed his devotion 
to Shaktism by offering a golden staff for the temple of Jagat fi The 
epigraph ic records available lead us to believe that the Chhappan 
area of Mewar also formed a part of his kingdom J His son, Devapala, 
is said to have extended his principality on the north-east by 
I defeating the Pramaras of Arthuna and Galiyakot.8 

RAWAL VIR SINGH AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

R^wal Vir Singh (1286-1303), Devapala’s successor, defied the 
power of Dungariya Bhil by sending a large force which attacked 

1 Boreshwara Inscription. 

2 Virpura Inscription, V.S. 1242 (1185). 

3 Qjha, Dungarpur Rapja-ka-Itihas, 52-53. 

4 Someslnv.ua: Kirtikautnudi , canto 2, v. 61. 

5 Jagat Inscription, V.S. 1277 (1221). 

6 Ibid., V.S. 1306 (1250). 

7 Ibid., lhadol Inscription, V.S. 1308 (1251). 

8 Dungarpur Khyat. 
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the pal of Dungarpur and destroyed it .9 Vir Singh was followed from 
1303 to 1388 by a series of rulers like Bhachunda, Dungar Singh and 
Karma Singh, who completed certain works of public utility in the 
town of Dungarpur, such as the construction of gates and tanks, 
extension of the town and the founding of villages. During 
Dungar Singh’s time the capital of Vagad was removed from Buroda 
to Dungarpur. 10 All these rulers assumed the title of Ratval and also 
retained the clan appellation of Ahariya to perpetuate the memory 
of their affinity with their original home of Ahar. In contemporary 
records there are references to persons of the ranks of Sandhivigrahika, 
Mahamatya, Mantri, Pundit , etc., proving that these rulers had raised 
the status of their small state to a position of preeminence. 11 

Karma Singh was succeeded by his son, Kanhad Deva (1388-98). 
He is credited with having constructed some of the buildings at 
Dungarpur and a gate of the town. 1 2 

Kanhad Deva was succeeded bv his son, Pratap Singh (1398-1423). 
After a prosperous reign of about twenty-five years, Pratap Singh 
died about 1423 or 1424. That his reign was prosperous is well attested 
by his construction of the Patela lake, the Patela gate and the founding 
of the village of Pratappur.D 

GOPI NATH 

The next ruler of Vagad was Gopi Nath (1424 to 1447 or 1448), 
better known as Gepa. We are told by the Tahayat-i Akbari that 
Rawal Gepa fled away at the approach of Ahmad Shah I of Gujarat 
in 1433. It further says that subsequently Gepa repented and came 
back to wait upon the Sultan with befitting tribute. 11 As against tin's 
description of Muslim victory, the Anlti Inscription of 1468 mentions 
that Gepa attacked the Muslim army and repulsed it with heavy 
losses. Though it is very difficult to form a definite opinion about 
the result of this war, we are inclined to conclude that the Rawal 
tried to win the favour and good-will of the Sultan by paying him 
tribute. This assumption is further confirmed by the fact that Rana 
Kumbha led an expedition against Dungarpur to have it set free 
from the' influence of the Sultan. 15 

In domestic affairs Gopi Nath’s significant achievement was to 

9 Mala gaon Inscription , V.S. 1343. 

10 Desa Inscription , V.S. 1453; Ojha, Dungarpur RajyfrkaJtihas, 62-63. 

U Jo get Inscription , V.S. 1277 (1221); Badoda Inscription , V.S. 1349 (1292). 

12 Kanhad Deva Inscription , V.S. 1455 (1398). 

13 Pratap Singh Inscription, V.S. 1456 (1399); Badca Khxjat. 

14 Bayley, History of Gujarat , 120. 

15 Kumbha] garh Inscription , V.S. 1517 (1460). 
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reduce to submission some Bhil chiefs, who had enjoyed independence 
for several years. 16 He was a patron of art and architecture. He 
caused the temple of Deya-Somnath to be repaired, the Geb Sagar 
lake to be excavated and the Geb Pol gate to be constructed at 
Dungarpurd ■ He died in 1447 or 1448, leaving his throne to his 
son, Som Nath or Somdas. 

S O MD AS AND R A WA L GANGA DAS 

Somdas (1447 or 1448-80) annexed the hilly region of Katara bv 
defeating Bariva, a powerful Bhil chief of Chundawada. 18 But his 
attempt to stand against Mahmud Kbalji, who was on his way hack 
to Malwa, proved unsuccessful. The Rawal purchased peace by 
paying Mahmud two lakhs of tankas and twenty-one horses. 10 
Similarly, the campaign of Ghiyasuddin of Malwa in 1474 resulted 
in defeat and disaster for hlm.20 He died in 1480. Like his father he 
was a patron of art and architecture, and several Jain and Vishnu 
temples were constructed during his reign. The art of making copper 
and stone images also received due patronage. He encouraged learn¬ 
ing by granting lands to Brahmans, who were reputed for their 
scholarship. 

Rawal Ganga Das (1480-97), after ascending the throne of 
Dixngarpur, devoted himself during his reign of seventeen years to 
defending the frontiers of his kingdom against his neighbours. 
Success attended his campaigns against Idar and the Bhils. By 
repairing old temples and granting lands to Brahmans, he gave proof 
of his charitable dispositloto.21 

U D A X SINGH 

Udai Singh (1497-1527), the son and successor of Ganga Das, 
was by far the most eminent Rawal of his dynasty. He was a brave 
w<u i ior, and both as a prince and a ruler, he gave proof of his valour 
In participating in all the wax's, which Me war fought against Zafar 
Khan in 1488 and Mubarizul Mulk of Malwa in 1514.22 He also 
helped the Raria in supporting the cause of the Rawal of Idar. He 
saved his kingdom with courage and ability from the aggression of 

16 Atari Inscription, V.S. 1525 (1468). 

17 Ojlia. Dungarpur Rapja-ka-Itihas, 66-67. 

18 A»<n' Inscription, V.S. 1525 (1468). 

19 Ferishta, Vol. IV, 225. 

20 Rampof Inscription , V.S. 1580 (1474). 

21 It mm Inscription, 1536 (1480); Tahixuh Inscription, V.S. 1538 (1481); Deco 
Som Nath Inscription, V.S. 1548 (1491); Karin Inscription, V.S. 1553 (1496). 

22 Raimd Inscription, V.S. 1545 (1488 ); Rastnala, 295. 
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the Muslim generals sent against him by Muzaffar Shah II of Gujarat 
to punish him for being ill league with the Rana of Mevvar. 23 Udai 
Singh seems to have kept pace with the warlike activities of the 
Guhilots by fighting constant wars against the sultans of.Mandu and 
Gujarat in order to keep his territory intact. 

Udai Singh was not only a daring warrior but also a generous 
prince towards those who sought his aid. Bahadur Khan, who was 
driven away from Gujarat by his elder brother, seems to have taken 
shelter at Dungarpur. The Rawal treated him with chivalrous gene¬ 
rosity and helped him by intercepting the letter for help, which the 
Gujarati nobles had sent to Babur against Bahadur. But Bahadur 
forgot the valuable assistance rendered to him by the Rawal during 
the most critical period of his career and raided his kingdom in 
1526.24 Endowed with considerable courage and energy, he fought 
for Rana Sanga and met a glorious death at the battle of Khanua 
in 1527.25 During the last days of his reign, Udai Singh, perhaps 
to please one of his wives, divided his kingdom between his two 
sons, Prithviraj and Jagmal; the former got Dungarpur and the latter 
got Banswara.26 This" division made the small kingdom of Vagad 
weak and gave rise to unhappy quarrels between his two sons. 


23 Bayley, History of Gujarat, 2T2. 

24 Ibid., 272, 319. 339. 

25 Balurnama, 573. 

26 Chimgam Inscription, 1577 (1520). 



III. THE GUHILOTS OF PRATAPGARH 


KHEM SINGH 

The foundation of the state of Pratapgarh was laid under strange 
circumstances. The chiefs of Pratapgarh belonged to the Guhilot clan 
of Rajputs, being descended from Khem Singh, the second son of 
Rana Mokal of Mewar. On receiving only a meagre jagir from his 
elder brother, Rana Kumbha, he forcibly occupied Sadri and a few 
villages on the south-eastern border of Mewar. But when the Rana 
was free from the preoccupation of punishing his father’s murderers, 
he deprived Khem Singh of his illegal possessions. This compelled 
Khem Singh to seek shelter with Mahmud Khalji of Malvva; he tried 
to deprive the Rana of his kingdom with Mahmud’s assistance, but 
a stubborn resistance on the part of the Rana rendered all his 
attempts futile. Later on, during Uda’s reign, he managed to get back 
Sadri as his appanage, and he continued to exercise his authority over 
it till he fell fighting at the battle of Dadirnpura in 1473d 

S V R A J MIL 

After the death of Khem Singh, his son, Suraj Mai, inherited the 
jagir of Sadri. Like his father he too was not satisfied with this petty 
jagir. His ambition was to establish his authority over the south¬ 
eastern corner of Mewar and to make himself an independent ruler. 
He, therefore, made an alliance with Sarangadeva, another descendant 
of Rana Lakha, and tried to foment quarrels among the sons of Rana 
Raimal in order to create dissension within Mewar. When he failed 
to achieve any success, lie repaired to the court of Malwa to invoke 
the assistance of the Sultan against his own clan. The Sultan invaded 
the Ranas country several times along with Suraj Mai, but most of 
his attempts proved futile. The Ranas position could not be chal¬ 
lenged; Suraj Mai, giving up all hopes of success, abandoned Mewar 
for good. He distributed the villages of his jagir among the Brahmans 
and bards and migrated towards the wilderness of Kanthal. Here he 
subdued the Bhils, erected the town and stronghold of Deolia and 
became the lord of a thousand villages. Thus the principality, later 
on known as Deolia-Pratapgarh, was founded. His death probably 
took place between 1528 and 1530. Suraj Mai was eulogised for his 

1 Khadavada Inscription , v. 26, V.S. 1541 (1484); Ekalinga Inscription , v. 64, 
VA 1545 (1488); Nensi’s Khyat Vol I, 93-94; Vir Vinod, Vol, II, 1053-54; Ojha, 
Pratapgarh Rajya-ka-ltihas f 47-52. 
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pious acts, among which the construction of Sursagar and giving 
awav lands in charity stand pre-eminent.- 

The early history of this state is full of internal conflicts and the 
unsuccessful attempts of its rulers to interfere in the affairs of Mewar. 
The history of this region is, consequently, a dreary tale of conspi¬ 
racies and strifes. The wars of revenge and intrigues undertaken by 
Khem Singh and Suraj Mai weakened the state to such an extent 
that it could never claim preeminence among the principalities of 
Rajasthan. 


2 Briggs, Ferislita, Vol. TV. 2+3; N'ensi’s Khyut. Vol. I, 44. 45, 94; Fratapgarh 
Badvu Khyut, 1; Haribhushan Karya. canto 2. vv. 1-3. 18-28, canto 3, vv. 25-53; Vir 
Vinod, I, 338, 339, 341, 343, 344, 347, 348, 349; II, 1054; Ojha, Prittapgarh Rajya- 
ka-ltiha$ , 54-74. 
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In short, the Siha branch of Rathors can be credited with deeds 
of valour and enterprise. They were not only able to keep their small 
kingdom intact but also successfully resisted the aggression of the 
Bhatis, Solankis, Chauhans, Johiyas and other neighbouring chiefs. 
They were gallant and active warriors and fought wars and met their 
heroic end in maintaining their independence. They also added 
Maheva, Bhinmal, Amarkot, etc. to their kingdom. Like the Sisodias 
of Mewar, they carried on an incessant struggle with the rulers of 
Malwa and Gujarat. 14 


KAO CHUNDA (1384-1423) 

It was Rao Chunda, son of Rao Biram, who rose into prominence 
by establishing his power at Mandor, which he had received in 
dowry in 1395 from the Indas, a branch of the Parihars. He success¬ 
fully resisted the attack of Zafar Khan of Gujarat on Mandor in 1396. 
Taking advantage of the confusion and disorder due to the weak 
rule of the Tughluqs of Delhi, he conducted continuous operations 
against the imperial officers and occupied Khatu, Didwana, Sambhar, 
Nagaur and Ajmer. By defeating the Chauhans he also captured 
Nadol. He not only invaded the imperial territories but also turned 
against his own brother, Jai Singh, and captured Phalodi in 1411, 
because Jai Singh did not cooperate with him in his expeditions 
against the imperial territories. But his enterprises entailed disaster 
to his life. Being jealous of his rising power, the Bhatis, the Sankhalas 
and the governor of Multan joined in a coalition against him. They 
invaded Nagaur and treacherously murdered Chunda in 1423. 
Nevertheless during Chunda.s reign Mar war rose to a position of 
eminence.D 


RAO RANMAL (1427-38) 

Rao Chunda’s eldest son, Rao Ranmal, renounced his claims to 
the throne of Marwar and left his native land for Mewar in 1408. 
Rao Kana and Rao Satta ruled over Marwar during his absence. Rana 
Lakha of Mewar received Ranmal with honour and gave him a jagir 
for his maintenance. The relations between the fugitive prince and 
the dynasty of the Sisodias were further cemented by the marriage of 
Hansa Bai, a sister of Rao Ranmal, with the Rana. On the death of 
Rana Lakha, his minor son, Rana Mokal, ascended the throne at the 
age of about twelve years, and Ranmal was asked to manage the 
affairs of the state. He helped the Rana during his attack on Nagaur, 


14 Bankidas, Aitihasik baton , Nos. 1671, 1063, etc.; Bayley, History of Gujarat, 148. 

15 Nensi s Khyat , Vol. II, 87-93, quoted by Ojha; Banlddas, Aitihasik haten, Nos. 
6-37, 792, 6618; Vir Vinod , Vol. II, 803, 804; Bayley, History of Gujarat , 82, 83, 121. 
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Jalor, Sarnbhar and Jahazpur. It was also due to him that his brother, 
Rao Salta, was successful in keeping Manvar, which then included 
Mandor, Pali, Sojat and Jaitaran, intact. With considerable valour 
and energy he reduced the Sonigras and the Bhatis to submission; he 
was also successful in his expedition against Jalor and he compelled 
the Behan Pathans to conclude peace with Marwar. After Rana 
Lakha’s death, he was required to guide the destinies of Mewar. 
He acquired supreme influence in the state and appointed Rathors to 
offices of trust and responsibility. Getting jealous of his power, the 
Mewari nobles contrived to cut short his career by a treacherous 
murder in 1438. 16 

jodha (14 3 8-89) 

The history of the Rathors of Marwar becomes more definite from 
the time of Jodha, who after the murder of his father quitted Chitor 
for Marwar. Jodha during his flight was closely pursued by Rawat 
Clmntla, the uncle of Rana Kumbha. He lost almost all his followers 
in tlic skirmishes that took place, and in order to be beyond the reach 
of his enemies, he went to Kaliuni, near Bikaner, and began to enlist 
soldiers to drive away the intruders. 

For fifteen years he was engaged in collecting a band of trusted 
men. He first effectively utilized their services in capturing Mandor 
in 1453, and then brought under his control the different parts of 
Marwar like Merta, Phalodi, Pokharau, Bhadrajap, Sojat, Jaitaran, 
Siva, Siwana, some part of Godvvad and a large part of the Nagaur 
district. He extended his kingdom by vanquishing the neighbouring 
chieftains, and carried his raids in the north as far as Hisar, where 
his progress was stopped bv the Afghans. Out of this extensive area, 
he entrusted Sojat to his elder brother, Merta to his own son, Bir 
Singh, and Chhapar Dronpur to Megha. He allowed one of his sons, 
Bika, to migrate to the Jangaladesha, where he laid the foundation of 
the independent state of Bikaner. By creating these' principalities 
along the borders ot Marwar, he secured the frontier defences of his 
state. 18 

In order to consolidate his power, Jodha laid the foundation of a 
new fort and town in 1459, and named it Jodhpur, after his own 
name. 19 Under his leadership the political status of the Rathors was 

16 Nensl'S Khtjat, Vol. II, 95, 102, 104, 105, 117; Jodhjmr Rajya-ka-Khyut , Vol. I, 
37; Bankidas, Aitifmik hater*, Nos. 812, 813; Ojha, Jodhpur Rajyu-ka-ltlhihs , Vol. I, 
219-26. 

17 Jodhpur Rajya-ka-Khyat Vol. I, 40, 41; Vfr Vinad, Vol. I, 322. 

18 Jodhpur Raji/a-ka-KUyai, Vol. I, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, etc.; Norm's Khyat , 
Vol. I, 192-96. 

19 Nensi’s Khyat, Vol. II, 131. 


IV. THE RATHORS OF MARWAR 


Another important clan of the Rajputs, which had migrated to 
the western part of Rajasthan, was that of the Rathors. The origin 
of the Rathors of Jodhpur, like that of other Rajput clans, has been 
a matter of controversy. Traditionally the ruling family is believed to 
have belonged to the Gahadwal elan of Kanauj. 1 Another view is 
that the dynasty of Jodhpur was connected with the Rathors of 
Badaun, the contemporaries of the Gahadwals of Kanauj. 2 3 Nothing 
can be said positively about these views; but the significance of these 
traditions lies in the fact that the ruling family of Marwar claimed 
descent from Rajputs of historic fame. 

THE' FOUNDER OF THE It A T II O R DYNASTY 

The founder of the Rathor dynasty of Marwar was Siha, son of 
Set Ram, who emigrated to Pali, probably to carve out his fortune, 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. Pali was then an opulent 
and prosperous city inhabited bv Pallival Brahmans. Being a com¬ 
mercial centre, its relations with the neighbouring tribes of Mirs and 
Minas were none too peaceful, and the raids of these tribes were 
a constant source of danger and anxiety to the citizens. Siha, at the 
request of the citizens, undertook the responsibility of guaranteeing 
them freedom from aggression. He conquered the area round Pali, and 
planted the first Rathor standard in or about 1243. lie died while 
resisting a Turkish invasion about 1273.3 

A S THAN AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

Ilis son and successor, Asthan, walked in the footsteps of his 
father. A warlike and powerful ruler, he extended his territory in the 
south-west as far as Khecl in the Malani district by defeating the 
Guhilots and wrested Idar from its Bhil chief. He secured his western 
frontiers by handing over Idar to his brother, Sarang. Like his father 
he fell fighting against a Turkish army about 1291. 4 

It is difficult to put the dates and events of the successors of 
Asthan in proper order till the end of the fourteenth century. 

1 Hai Singh Inscription ; V.S. 1050. 

2 Rea, Glories of Marwar am! the Glorious Rathors , VIIf-IX. 

3 Bithu Inscription „ V.S. 1330 (1273), I A, Vol. 40, 141; Ncnsi’s Khyat, VoL II, 
266-75; Ojha, Jodhpur Rojya~ka~ltiha$, Vol. I, 146-58. 

4 Nensfs Khyut, Vol. II, 55-57; Ojha, / odhpur Rajya-ka-Itihm, Vol. I, 158-65. 
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ever, subsequent events prove that during the thirteenth and the 
fourteenth centuries they continued their policy of expansion by 
fighting ceaselessly against their neighbours. Rao Dhuhar, the eldest 
son of Asthan, for example, extended his possessions by bringing one 
hundred and fifty villages under his control. He captured Mandor 
by defeating the Parihars, but he could not retain it for long. He met 
his end while fighting against the Parihars in 1309. 3 His eldest son, 
Rao Ravapal, again captured Mandor from the Parihars, but was 
destined to retain it only for a short period. By defeating the Pramaras 
he got possession of the Mallani region. He extended his territory 
towards Jaisalmer by killing Pharara, a Bhati Rajput who had put his 
cousin, Palm, to death.® His successor, Rao Karnpal, also met his sad 
end in one of his engagements against the combined forces of the 
Bhatis arid the Turks." His son, Bhim, pushed the boundary of 
Marwar as far as the banks of the river Kak by defeating the Bhatis, 8 
but he died in one of his encounters with them. 9 

Rao Jalanasi, another son and successor of Karnpal, humbled the 
pride of the Sodha Rajputs, the Muslim governor of Multan and the 
Solankis of Bhinmal owing to his military achievements, but he was 
also slain like his father while conducting his forces against the com¬ 
bined armies of the Bhatis and the Turks in or about 1328. 10 Rac» 
Chhada, the eldest son of Jalanasi, crossed swords with the Bhatis of 
Jaisalmer and came into conflict with the Turkish governors of Jalor 
and Nagaur. Unfortunately he failed against the combined forces of 
the Sonigra and the Deora Chauhans and was killed in 1344. 11 Rao 
Tida repelled the Sonigras, the Deoras, the Bhatis, the Baluchis and 
the Solankis; and died a hero’s death while defending the fort of 
Sivvana against the Turkish army. 12 His successor, Mallinath, who 
succeeded in recovering Maheva from the Turks, assumed the title 
of llawal. He is reported to have held his own against the Muslim 
rulers of Sind and Malwa. 13 


5 Bhandarkar, Indian AntUfnary, December 1911. 

6 JASB , 1919, 38ff, quoted from Bancrjee’s Medieval Studies , 41. 

7 Bankidas, Aitihasik fatten. Nos, 1614, 1672. 

8 Dayaklas, Khuat, Vol. I, 54. 

9 Bankidas, Kfa/at, No. 784. 

10 IM, No. 786. 

11 Ibid., No. 787. Reu, Glories of Marwar and the Glorious authors > XII, 

12 Bankidas, Aitihasik fatten , No, 1616. (According to K bu s rail 's Khazainul Futuh, 
Rai Sital Deva bad died in the defence of Siwana against Alauddin Khalji on 
9 September 1309. But reference here, probably, is to a different struggle for the same 
fort —r- Editor.) 

13 Ojba, Jodhpur Rajya-ka-ltihas, Vol. I, 185-91. 
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V. THE RATHORS OF BIKANER 




Bikaner is the most northern and the second largest division of 
Rajasthan. It is said to have taken its name from its capital, the city 
of Bikaner, i.e., the settlement or habitation (net) founded by Rao 
Bika in 1488; others say that the spot on which the city stands was 
the birthright of a Jat, called Naira or Nera, who gave it up on the 
condition that his name was linked with that of Bika, and hence the 
word Bika-ner. 1 2 

bika (1465-1504) 

The chiefs of Bikaner belonged to the Rathor clan of Rajputs. 
Bika, the fifth son of Jodha, being ambitious and enterprising, left 
his father’s home in 1465, and led an expedition into the region of 
Jangala, which was then occupied by various tribes. The tract that 
he chose for his settlement was weakened by the mutual wars among 
the Bhatis, Johiyas, Qaim-khanis ,2 Mohils, Chauhans, Chayals and 
Khichis. A band of trusted warriors accompanied him together with 
his uncle, Kandhal, and his brother, Bida, to conquer the territory. 3 

Taking a straight route from Mandor, he reached Deslmok, where 
Karniji blessed him and predicted his future progress. Thereafter, 
Chandasar, Kodamdesar, Jangala and hundreds of villages around 
these towns fell before the advancing arms of Rao Bika. He strength¬ 
ened his position by an alliance with Rao Shekha of Pugal, who 
gave his daughter in marriage to him. Fearing him as a formidable 
opponent, the Bhatis and the Jats measured swords with him, but 
they were forced to acknowledge his suzerainty. In 1488 he founded 
the town of Bikaner, which has given permanence to his name and 
fame . 4 

He hospitably received Uda of Mewar, who, having been driven 
from his kingdom by Raimal, was on his way to Mandu; the fugitive 
prince was allowed to live at Bikaner for some time. Rao Bika was 

1 Erskine, The Wesiem Rajput ana Residency and Bikaner Agency, 300. 

2 The Qaim-khanis were originally Chauhan Rajputs but were converted to Islam. 
They are said to have formerly owned the tract of country now' caller! Shekhawati, 
but were afterwards dispossessed by Shekhaji, the founder of the Shekhawat clan of 
Rajputs. 

3 Bika Memorial Stone; Ojha, Bikaner Rajija-ka-Itihas, Vol. I, 109; Xensi s Khijat, 
Vol. I, 239-40. 

4 faitvi-ro-chhmda, v. 48; Kamachand-a-camshotkirtmiakam Kavtjam, v. 124; 
Davaldas, Khyat. Vol. II, f.2. 
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also successful in defeating Sarang Khan at the battle of Jhaosa. 
After the death of his father, Bika led an expedition against Jodhpur 
but it seems that his attack was finally repulsed. Thus through his 
dauntless efforts Bika extended the boundaries of his state to the 
southern limits of tire Punjab, including therein Sirsa, Ladnu, 
Bhatner, Bhatinda, Singhana, Rini, Nohar, Pugal, etc. He died in 
1504 leaving a territory which comprised 40,000 square miles of land 
and about 3,000 villages. Ilis advent marks the commencement of a 
new dynasty, which endured for over five hundred years. 5 

HA. O NT A R A AND RAO LUNAKARNA (1504-2 6) 


Bika was succeeded by his eldest son, Rao Nara, whose reign was 
more or less uneventful. He died within a year of his accession, and 
was succeeded by his younger brother, Rao Lunakarna in 1505. 
Lunakarna was a powerful prince. He successfully fought with the 
neighbouring chiefs—the Chauhans of Dadrewa in 1509, the Qaim- 
khanis of Fathpur in 1512, and the Chavats of Chayatwada and the 
Khan of Nagaur in 1513. As a result of these conflicts he wrested 120 
and 440 villages from the Qaim-khanis and Chayats respectively. To 
keep them within their limits, he posted strong Rathor garrisons at 
important centres. 6 

Having suppressed these chiefs, Rao Lunakarna led an expedition 
against Jaisalrner, proceeding straight to that fort with his army. The 
whole region round the fort was laid waste and the Rao's army 
seized a vast amount of booty. The fort was besieged with such 
vigour that, being reduced to extremities, Jaitsi sued for peace. The 
Rao treated him kindly and gave back the fort to him. Jaitsi in turn 
married his daughters to the Rao’s sons. 7 8 9 

After this success, Lunakarna, determined to bring the northern 
region of Rajasthan under his authority, occupied Kanthaliva, 
Didwana, Vagad, Narhad, Singhana, etc., and marched against the 
Muslim ruler of Narnol. The chiefs of the neighbouring principalities 
became jealous of his growing power and joined the side of Narnol; 
and as a result Lunakarna was defeated and slain at the battle of 
Dhosi in 1526.8 According to Javasoma, Rao Lunakarna was a chari¬ 
table and righteous ruler and a patron of art and literature.)* The 


5 Bhaftiumisha Praskasti Kavya, vv. 44, 47; Dayaldas, Khyat, Vol. II, ft. 2, 6, 7, 
8; Nensi, Khyat, VoL II, 198-99; Vir Vtnod Vol. I, 338. 

6 Dayaldas, Khyat , Vol. II, 7-8. 

7 Bithu Sujo, Jattvi-ro Chhaiuh , vv. 65-73; Dayaldas, Khyat, Vol. II, 8-9. 

8 Jattsi-TO Chhanda, vv. 74-75, 91-92; Nertsi's Khyat , Vol. II, 207; Dayaldas, Khyat, 
Vol. II, 9. 

9 KarimKhand-a-mmltoiHrtmakam Kavyam , v. 153. 
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. JODHA’S SUCCESSORS 

considerably raised; even Rana Kumbha entered into an alliance with 
him by fixing the boundaries between Mewar and Marwar.2° Kumbha s 
successor, Rana Uda, sought his help against his own kinsmen bv 
giving him Sambbar and Ajmer.21 After a strenuous career ot forty 
years, he died in 1489. 
jo dha’s successors 

Jodha was followed by three Rathor successors, Rao Satal (1489- 
92) Rao Suja (1492-1515) and Rao Gangs (1515-32) during the period 
under review. Rao Satal extended his kingdom by the addition of 
Kundan, which he received from his father-in-law, Devidas ot Jaisal- 
mer He also laid the foundation of the town of Satalmer. He was 
severely wounded in his deadly conflict with Mallu Khan, the gover¬ 
nor of Ajmer, and this led to his death in 1492.22 

When Rao Suja ascended the throne of Marwar, the kingdom 
included Bahadmer, Kotara and Jaitaran in addition to the territory 
which had belonged to his ancestors. But during his reign some por¬ 
tions of this extensive territory were snatched by the feudal chiefs of 
the kingdom. The most important of them was Biram, who increased 
his power by establishing the independent principality of Merta. Rao 
Suja also seems to have come into conflict with the chiefs of 1 okaiana 
and Bahadmer, who entered on the scene as rivals against his 
authority and asserted their independence. He died in 1515 at the ripe 
age of seventy-six years. 23 

After Suja came his grandson, Rao Ganga.24 He allied Jiimself 
with Rana Sanga against Muzaffar Shah II of Gujarat in 1517; lie 
also offered his help to the Rana in resisting, Mubarizul Mulk and in 
getting Rao Raimal seated on the gaddi of Idar.25 Lastly, he sup¬ 
ported the cause of the Rana at the battle of Khanua, where two of 
his generals along with 4,000 warriors laid down their lives for the 
cause of the Rajputs in general and of the Rana in particular .20 

During the last few years of his life Rao Ganga devoted his 
energies to suppressing his uncle, Shekha, and his eldei biothci. 
Biram. Shekha with the help of Sarkhel Khan and Daulat Khan of 
Nagaur tried to capture Jodhpur in 1529, but he was killed in a battle 




20 Jodhpur Rajya-ka-Khyat, Vol. I, 44-45. 

21 Ojha, Udaipur Rapja-ka-ltihas, Vol. I, 243. 

02 Jodhpur Rojya-ki-Khyat, Vol. I, 47-48; Bankidas, AiHha.dk baton. No. 79o 

23 Jodhpur Rajija-ki-Khijat, Vol. I, 58, 59, 82, 63; Ojha, Jodhpur Rajya-ka-lt,has, 

Vol. I, 264-70. 

24 Nensfs Khyat , Vol. II, 144. 

25 Sarda, Mafomna Sanga, 79. 

26 Babummm (SBL), 1.246a. 
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fought near Sevaki, and his associates were forced to quit the field in 
.1529. 27 Biram’s patrimony, Sojat, was overrun and in order to humble 
his pride only the village of Bala was left to him for his maintenance.28 
Ganga, according to some writers, 29 died of an accidental fall from 
a window in 1532, but the more reliable authorities declare that 
he was pushed from the window by bis ambitious son, Maldeva, when 
he was in a state of intoxication,30 


’ " . _ c? 

27 Jodhpur Khyttt, Vol. I, 64; Dayaldas, Khyat, Vol. II, 11-13; Ojha, Jodhpur 
Rajija-ka-ltihas, Vol. I, 277-79. 

28 Reu, Ghries of Marwar, XX. 

29 Reu and A sop a. 

30 Nensis Khyat, II, 154; Ojha, Jodhpur Rajya-ki-KJiyat, Vol. I, 63* 
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author of Jaitsi-ro Chhanda credits him with having satisfied poets 
and scholars by giving them liberal grants. He was reputed to have 
taken proper measures to extend help to the famished population of 
his slate. 10 


10 ]aitM-ro Chhanda, vv. 54, 55, 56, 62. 
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VI. THE BHATIS OF JAISALMER 

EARLY HISTORY OF T H E BHATI S 

The ohioin of the Bhati state of Jaisalmer is shrouded in fable 
and legend. The Khvats ascribe to the Bhatis a Lunar origin and 
consider them descendants of the Yadava dynasty.! Their ancestral 
residence was the western part of the Punjab where they aie said to 
have founded several towns, each associated with some section of 

the |Ttracing the early history of the Bhatis, several hypotheses pre¬ 
sent themselves, and we propose to select one of them, winch rests 
on plausible grounds, in order to give a brief and connected account 
of the early history of this tribe. Although the ruler, who founded 
the dynasty, retained the epithet of Yadava, one of his descendants 
Bhati’(fifth in the line), who was a renowned warrior and subdued 
many neighbouring chiefs, gave the new title of Bhati to his dynasty. 
He is designated as Mahitmtcal in the TChyats and is credited with 
having founded the town of Bhatner in the Punjab.*- 

C O NFLICT w X T tt THE T V R K I S H I N V A D E 11 S 

It is likely that during the period of their stay in the Punjab the 
Bhatis came into conflict with the Turkish invaders. On being 
pressed by these invasions, Maharawal Deva Raj (eleventh in the line) 
abandoned his original home, and settled in the desert of the nort 1 - 
eastem region of Rajasthan, which has since then been the home of 
their descendants. In one of his exploits Deva Raj subdued the 
Lodra Rajputs, and captured the city of Lodrawa and made it bis 
capital about the beginning of the eleventh century. 1 2 3 

Deva Raj’s grandson, Vaehha Raj (thirteenth in the hue), who was 
endowed with considerable courage and energy, devoted himself to 
extending the limits of his kingdom. Vaehha Raj and his successors 
measured swords with various elans, such as the Bhuts, the Channas, 

1 The relation between the Yadavas of Devagiri and the Yadovas of Rajasthan is 
,.n! known But it is not unlikely that they were related, for both are known to elate 
pf- descent from Krishna, who ruled Dxvarka. After the death of Krishna, the 
uZ was dispersed; some members proceeded northwards and others southwards. After 
several general ions the branches of the tribe established themselves -n independence 
in their respective regions of north and south. 

2 Tod, Annah, Vol. IT. 11Y6, 1183. 

3 Ibid., Vol. II, 1199-1200. 
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CONFLICT WITH KHIZR KHAN & ALAUDDIN KHALJI 




e Barahas, the Langahars, the Sodhas and the Lodras. They also 
strengthened their position by entering into matrimonial alliances 
with the neighbouring chiefs. 4 

At the time of Bhojdeva (sixteenth in the line) his uncle, Jaisal- 
deva, moved by jealousy, conspired to kill him; but since he was 
always surrounded by his guards, Bhojdeva was personally unassail¬ 
able. Jaisal, therefore, sought the help of ■Maizzuddin Churi and 
successfully ousted his nephew from power, and occupied his throne. 
Finding Lodrawa (or Lodrova), the former seat of the Bhatis, ill- 
adapted for defence, he established the capital of his kingdom at 
Jaisalmer.5 


CONFLICT WITH KHIZR KHAN & 

ALAUDDIN KlIALJI 

About 1200 Kailan (1200-1218) was the ruler of Jaisalmer. He 
repulsed an invasion led by Khizr Khan, a Baluchi chief who, having 
crossed the Indus, had entered Khadala. One of Kailan s descendants, 
Kama Singh, protected Bhagwati Das Jhala from Izzuddin, the 
governor of Nagaur, who wanted to compel the Rajput chief to give 
the hand of his beautiful daughter to him. Kama Singh attacked 
Nagaur and defeated and killed the governor.^ 

Concerning the history of the Delhi sultans, reference is made by 
the Rajput chronicles to the campaign of Alauddin KhaJji in the time 
of Maharawal Jait Singh I, who ascended the throne of Jaisalmer in 
1276. The Sultan is said to have invaded Mandor, from where Rana 
Rupsi fled to seek shelter in Jaisalmer. This led prince Mulraj to 
plunder the imperial treasure while on its way from Bhakkarkot to 
Delhi, and the Sultan was provoked to diverting a part of his army 
to Jaisalmer. The Maharawal stood a prolonged siege which, accord¬ 
ing to Nensi, lasted for about twelve years (1300-12). This brought 
untold suffering to the garrison owing to the scarcity of food and 
provisions. In sheer desperation the Rajput ladies performed fatthur 
and the soldiers led by Mulraj and his brother, Ratan Singh, rushed 
out of the fort and died fighting to the last man. Jaisalmer remained 
in the hands of the Turks for the next two years. In the end it was 
restored by Nasiruddin Khan to Maharawal Ghadsi. 7 


4. Blteili Katya, vv. 87, 114, 130. 184; Tod, Annals , Vol. II, 1201. 
o Bhatti Kavya, vv. 205, 206, etc; Jaisalmer Khyat; Tod, Annals, Vol. II, 1204. 

6 Tod, Anrnh, Vol. II, 1210. 

7 Nensi, Khtjat Vol. II, 295, 482 (Kashi cd.); Tod, Annals ; Vol. II, 1216. 

(The Rajput traditions seem to confuse the siege of Jaisalmer with the siege of 
Sivvana, which (according to the poet Khusrau) lasted for about seven years. The 
Persian records are silent about Jaisalmer — Editor.) 
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CONFLICT WITH NEIGHBOURING CLANS 

After the death of Maharawal Jait Singh, a number of rulers 
ascended the throne of Jaisalmer. Most of them were involved in 
local conflicts with the neighbouring clans of the north and north¬ 
west and the rulers of Multan and Amarkot. An instance in point is 
that of Maharawal Vairsi (1396-1448), who helped llao Jodha, the 
founder of Jodhpur, to recover his patrimony near about Mandor, 
which had been seized by the state of Mevvar. 8 His successor, 
Chachak II (1448-62), fought with the Langah chief of Multan and 
lost Iris life during the struggle. 9 He was succeeded by his son, Devi 
Das, who ruled till 1497. He was engaged in a struggle with Kao 
Bika and interfered with the latter s efforts in consolidating his power 
at Bikaner. 1° During the time of his successor, Jait Singh II (1497- 
1529), the state of Bikaner became aggressive. The Rao of Bikaner 
attacked Jaisalmer, plundered the state extensively, not even sparing 
the capital, but in the end came to terms. 11 

The Bhatis, as a tribe, spread over an extensive belt of southern 
Punjab and north-western Rajasthan, including Jaisalmer, Bhawalpur, 
Bhatner, Nariana and Bayana. Some of its loading chiefs were valiant 
fighters and displayed extraordinary vigour and intrepidity in dealing 
with their foes. They were patrons of public works. In the course 
of their long predominence of about four centuries, various temples 
and lakes were constructed. The famous temple of Lakshmiiiath and 
that of the Sun-god of Jaisalmer are ascribed to Rao Lakshmana and 
Rao Vairsi. Similarly, Jaisaldeva, Ghadsi and Jaitsi constructed the 
dams of the lakes of jaisalsar, Ghadsisar and Jaitbundh respectively. 
It was through their efforts that it became possible to consolidate and 
sustain local independence. 12 


8 Vairsi Inscription, V.S. 1493, 1497. 

9 Chachak Inscription, V.S. 1318. 

10 Jaisalmer Khtjat. 

11 Gahalot, Rajputana-ka-Itihas, 668. 

12 Bhattt Kavtja, vv. 87-236. 
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VII. THE CHAUHANS OF AJMER 




F. A R L Y HISTORY OF THE CBAUHAN S 

In some respects the Chauhan tribe of the Rajputs is the most 
important, both for its valour and the extent of its expansion. But to 
have a correct idea of this famous tribe with its clans and sub-clans 
in the history of Rajasthan, we must survey its fortunes from the 
period preceding the Ghurian invasion. The story has been partly 
told in a previous chapter but it will bear retelling. 

I here were a number of Chauhan dynasties ruling in different 
tracts with their headquarters at Sambhar, Ranthambhor, Bhragu- 
kachcha, Nadol, Jalor, etc. Of these the Chauhans of Sambhar were 
the most important. Their cradle-land was Sapadalaksha or the 
region of Sambhar and Nagaur to which they might have migrated 
from trans-Hindustan (modern Uttar Pradesh). One of their chiefs, 
Samanta, came to a region where his services proved effective in 
stemming the tide of Arab expansion. Rising into influence and power 
during the regime of the Pratihars as their feudatories, one of their 
chiefs, Vigraharaja II, struck for independence about 973d From 
that time onwards their progress was steady. Bv the close of the 
eleventh century they had established and fortified themselves effec¬ 
tively at Ajmer, the heart of Rajasthan. By 1164 eastern Punjab, 
Rewari, and north-eastern Rajasthan were under the suzerainty of 
the Chauhans. Their kingdom virtually extended to the foot of the 
Himalayas and thus they became the gate-keepers of the western 
plains of northern India and formed a barrier between, the Ghaznavid 
state of the Punjab and Rajasthan.2 

PR ITIIVIRA JA III 

1 he gtorv of the Chauhans rose to its height under Priths’iraja Ilf 
ill80-92), who played a conspicuous part in the history of India on 
(he eve- of the Ghurid conquest. From 11S0 when he took the reins of 
government in his hands, he was engaged in a number of wars. After 
defeating his rival, Nagarjuna, and making his position strong in his 

1 Harsha Inscription, vv. 11, 25; BtjoUym Inscription, vv. 10-25; Hammirmaha- 
knvi/a. Canto I, vv. 1-20. Canto II, vv. 1-30; Pritlwirirjavijaija, Canto I, vv. 50-70; 
El; 11, 116-27; El, XXVI, 84-112; Dynastic History of Northern India, II, 1069-76; 
Dasha rath Sharma, Early Chauhan Dynasties, 24-71. 

2 Prithvimjcwijaya, XXII: Dr. H.P. Tripathi: Rajputs of Northern India, (Ms.), 3. 
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rmeland, be entered upon a career of conquests and exploits. The 
Bhandanakas were the first to meet the brunt of his attacks; they 
were subdued and their territory was annexed. It included the area 
comprising the villages of Revvari tahsil, and Bhiwani and a part on 
the Alwar side. 6 Next he turned his arms against Parmardin, the 
Chandel chiefs The Chalukyan and Chauhan rivalry took a serious 
turn during his time, but neither of them could claim a decisive vic¬ 
tory over the other. 5 


Tradition speaks also of the opening of hostility between Java- 
chan dra of Kanauj and Prithviraja. Both were ambitious of attaining 
to fame as conquerors, and their mutual rivalry made them sworn 
and implacable enemies. The well-known affair of Sanyogitas abduc¬ 
tion by Prithviraja, if true, would have accentuated this rivalry and 
payed the way for the destruction of both. The political relations 
between the Chauhans, on the one hand, and the Chandels and 
Gahadwals on the other, were seriously strained; and most likely a 
serious conflict would have followed but for the invasion of India by 
Muizzuddin Ghuri. Other Hindu kingdoms of northern India were 
also passing through similar phases; they were preoccupied either 
with the suppression of internal disorder or had to meet the attack of 
neighbouring states. S 6 7 

Taking advantage of the strained relations of the Chauhans with 
the Chalukyas on the one hand and with the Gahadwals on the other, 
Minzzuddin Ghuri, who had already conquered the Ghaznavid 
kingdom of the Punjab, first occupied Multan and Uchh and, making 
them as a sort of bridgehead, advanced towards Gujarat through 
Kiradu and Nadol in 1178J The Ghurian arms sustained a severe 
reverse at the hands of the Chalukyas; but Prithviraja, who could 
have intervened decisively on the Rajput side, preferred to remain a 
passive spectator, calculating wrongly that the conflict between the 
Chalukvans and the Ghurians would lead to the destruction of both 
parties and leave him supreme. This attitude was extremely short¬ 
sighted, for, as subsequent events were to show, the unwise policy of 
Prithviraja III proved detrimental both to the cause of Indian liberty 
and to Chauhan glory. 


S Dr. Dash rath Shanna: Early Chauhan Dynasties, 74. 

4 Pranbilmlhachintamrmi, Singhvi Jain Granthamala . I, 1160; El, V, (Appendix). 

5 $^^argach(Mpaitacali t v. 1244. 

6 rrulivirajavijaya , X, 2; XII, 1-38: Prithviraja Bak>, Samayas, XLV-L and 
LX-LXI: Dr. R. P. Tripathi, Rajputs of Northern India (Ms.), 7. 

7 Taboqat-i Nostril 449-51 (Raverty); Tarikh-i Ferishta (Briggs), I, 169. 




MUTZZUDDIN’S ATTACKS AND THE LOSS OF AJMER 
MlT‘ I Z Z V D BIN ’S ATTACKS AND THE LOSS OF AJMER 




With an intelligent grasp of the existing political situation in the 
northern India, Muizzuddin led his first attack against Prithviraja in 
1.191 and met the Chauhan forces at Tarain. The fight began with 
the Chauhan charge on the right and left flanks of the Ghurian army 
and resulted in its decisive defeat. 8 But this victory meant only a 
temporary success. Prithviraja seems to have overestimated its signi¬ 
ficance, while Muizzuddin strove hard to prepare a second army. So 
he came again with an army, which some historians have put at the 
impossible figure of 1,20,000, to the same battle-field and avenged 
his former defeat by taking the Rajputs by surprise. 9 10 This time the 
Rajputs were completely routed. The contest not only led to the down¬ 
fall of the Chauhan power, hut it also virtually ended the age of 
chivalry and heroism for which the Rajputs were reputed. The victory 
of Tarain was followed by the fall of Ajmer and Delhi. 19 

The policy of the Turkish rulers of allowing Prithviraja’s nephew, 
to rule at Ajmer as their vassal was resented by Hari Raja, the brother 
of Prithviraja. Hari Raja had neither the ability nor the character to 
be an effective leader of the Chauhans. He captured Ajmer in 1194 
but failed to retain it; and in despair and anguish he stupidly com¬ 
mitted self-immolation along with his followers. The invasions of 
Mu izzuddin Ghuri tore the political map of northern India of the 
twelfth century into shreds. No other invader since the days of 
Alexander had succeeded in influencing the history of this country 
to the same extent as Mu izzuddin Ghuri. The second battle of Tarain 
in 1192 and the capture of Ajmer in 1194 produced changes at once 
kaleidoscopic and cataclysmic. Within ten years of the second battle 
of Tarain the advance of the Turkish arms made their influence felt 
from Anhihvara in Gujarat to Nadiya in Bengal. The disappearance 
of the Chauhan kingdoms of Ajmer and Delhi gave a stunning blow 
to the prestige and power of the Rajputs, and destroyed the cobweb 
of Rajput dynastic imperialism from one end of northern India to 
the other. 11 


Though Ajmer was lost, the Chauhans remained a powerful clan 
in Rajasthan. They were still masters of Ranthambhor and of the 
area covered by Sambhar, Nadol, Jalor, Sachor, Bundi and Kotah. If 


8 Tahaqat-i Natfri (Raverty). 455-60. 

& PrahandhaclunUimani. Singhoi Jain Cranthamala, X, 45: 

Puratanprahandlmangraha, Singhvi Cranthamala, 116-18; lhtmmirmahakavya. 
Canto III, w. 1-72. 

10 Tajul Maasir, ED, II, 215; De, Tahaqat-i Akhari, I, 39. 

11 Dr. R. P, Tripathi, Rajputs of Northern India, 11-12. 
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, n^j^^'OVirces of these principalities could be fully mobilised and 
centrated against the Turkish invaders by a warlike and able leader, 
there was every chance of recovering the lost prestige of the Rajputs. 
But since these principalities involved themselves in family feuds, they 
remained weak and helpless. 


VIII. THE CHAUHANS OF NADOL 




Lakshmana, son of Vakpatiraja, was the founder of the principality 
oi the Chauhans of Nadol. He made himself master of Nadol during 
the disorders that followed the death of the Chavda Raja, Samant 
Singh, in 960. He was a very brave ruler and extended his territory 
up to the present district of Jodhpur. He died about 983d He was 
followed by Sobhita, Balaraja, Mahendra, Ahila, Balprasada, Prithvb 
pala, etc., who, like other Chauhans, maintained their position by 
undertaking wars against the rulers of Malvva and Gujarat. Ahila, 
for example, defeated the forces of Bhimdeva of Gujarat and cut off 
with his own hand the head of Sadha, the general of Bhoj of Malwa. 
He seems to have come into conflict with the army of Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazni when he pressed through Nadol and Anhilwara in the 
expedition against Somnath in 1024. Similarly one of the descendants 
of this branch, Prithvipala, defeated Kama of Gujarat.2 

But it seems that three or four generations later, in the time of 
Asraj, Alhan and Kelhan, tire Nadol branch of Chauhans grew weak 
and acknowledged the suzerainty of the Solankis of Gujarat. Kelhan 
in 1178 fought against Muizzuddin Ghuri at the battle of Kavadran 
as a feudatory of Mulraja II. In or about 1205 the Nadol branch was 
absorbed by the Jalor brartch. 3 

1 he reign of the Chauhans of Nadol is also memorable for the 
cultural progress achieved during the period. The fort of Nadol is 
said to have been constructed by Lakshmana. 4 Kelhan erected a 
golden torana, like a diadem, for the abode of the holy Someshwara. 5 
t hough personally devoted to the worship of Shiva and Vishnu, the 
Chauhans of Nadol were catholic enough to offer gifts to Neminath, 
Rishabhadeva and Mahavir at Sevadi, Bali, Nadli, etc.® A copper plate 
grant of Nadol informs us that Alhanadeva, after worshipping the Sun 
and Ishana and making gifts to Brahmans and gums, granted a 
monthly sum of 5 dramrnas to a Jain temple of Mahavir from the 
office of a customs house in the Naddula talapada J Similarly reference 

1 P. C.; Jain Lekhasangraha, I, 210-11, 253-58. 

2 El., IX, 76-77, vv. 14. 17, 22. 

3 Smdha Hill Inscription, v. 26. Dynastic History of Indio, II, 1115; Singhvi Jain 
Cranthmala, V'ol, I, 51; Choudhary, Political History of Northern India, 158. 

4 Choudhary, Political History of Northern India, 148. 

5 Sundha liill Inscription, v. 34. 

6 Choudhary, Political History of Northern India, 147-58. 

7 Nadol capper plate grant, V.S. 1218; El, IX, 63-66. 
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und in the Kiradu inscription to an edict of non-slaughter by 
which the subjects were forbidden bv Alhan to slaughter living 
creatures on the 8th, 11th, and 14th days of both fortnights of every 
month in the towns of Kiradu, Latashada and Siva on pain of capital 
punishment. He also specified a scale of punishments for Brahmans, 
ministers and others. 8 


8 Kirtulu Inscription, V.S. 1210; MSB, IX, 60-70. 


IX. THE CHAUHANS OF JALOR 


The Jalor branch of the ChauhaN dynasty was founded at Jalor 
about 1182 by Kirtipala, the younger brother of Kelhan of Nadol. This 
branch is also called Sonigra after the name of the hill Sovarnagiri of 
Jalor. Ilis successor, Samar Singh, was a great builder. He built forti¬ 
fications on the Jalor hill and mounted various kinds of munjaniqs on 
its ramparts. He founded the town of Samarpur and embellished it 
with gardens. He also weighed himself against gold, which he distri¬ 
buted among the Brahmans. 1 2 

He was succeeded by his son, Udai Singh, about 1205. Udai Singh 
extended his territory beyond Jalor by including in it Nadol, Bhinmul, 
Baharmer, Ratanpur, Sanchor and other neighbouring towns.2 He 
appears to have come into conflict with the rulers of Gujarat and Sindh 
and asserted his independent position. 3 But his power was threatened 
by Iltutniish, who led an army to capture the fortress of Jalor. Though 
Iltutmish failed to reduce the fort, he compelled the Rai to sue for 
peace by offering camels and horses. 4 The history of Iris successors, 
Chaehigdeva and Samant Singh, has very little to record about their 
political activities but it, of course, preserves details about their 
religious deeds and grants made by them for the worship of various 
deities. 5 6 

Samant Singh’s son, Kanhaddeva (1292-1310), was a brave warrior, 
who fought several times against the Turkish forces. He extended the 
limits of his kingdom beyond Marwar by measuring his strength with 
the chiefs of the neighbouring states. He earned fame for his just 
administration. Alauddin Khalji could not tolerate the growing power 
ot the Rai. He, therefore, marched with a huge army under Kamal- 
uddin Gurg to capture Jalor in 1309 or 1310. The fort was bravely 
defended by the Chauhans, but they had no alternative but to open 
the gate of the fort when no provisions were left and their chosen 
warriors, along with Kanhaddeva and his son, met their glorious 
end. The kingdom of Jalor thus ended about 1310.6 

1 Jain Lekhasangraha, I, 205, 238, Nos. 730, 903. Ibid., 238-39; Sundha Hill 
Inscription, vv. 38, 40. 

2 Sundha Hill Inscription , v. 43. 

3 Puratanprahandhasangraha, SGGM, II, 51. 

4 Elliot, II, 238; Briggs, Vol. I, 207. 

5 Jain Lekhasangraha, I, 233, 240, 244, 249, etc. 

6 Puratanprabandhamngraha’, El, XI, 77: Briggs, F&rishta, Vol. I, 370; Reu, 
Mmcar-kadtihos, 15. 


X. THE CI1AUHANS OF RANTHAMBHOR 


C. O V 1 N D A It A J A A NO HIS SUCCESS O K S 

Though Ajmer was lost, the Chauhans remained a powerful elan 
in Rajasthan. After the death of Ilari Raja, his followers left Ajmer 
and went to Govinda Raja, the exiled son of Prithviraja, who had 
established his capital at Ranthambhor. 1 After him the throne passed 
to his weak successors, whose reigns are not marked by any event of 
importance. Govinda Raja’s son, Balhana, ruled for some time as a 
feudatory of Ututmish. 2 3 4 His brother, Prahlad, neglected the business 
of government and spent his time in hunting.* 5 After his death the 
mutual jealousies and quarrels of Viranarayana (Prahlad’s son) and 
Vagbhatta (Prahlad’s brother) plunged the principality into disorder. 
When Iltutmish came to know of this, he had Viranarayana treacher¬ 
ously murdered.‘1 Soon after his assassination the Sultan sent one of 
his generals against Vagbhatta; the general attacked the fort, captured 
it and killed Vagbhatta in 1226. 5 Though Vagbhatta’s successor, jaitra 
Singh, was able to capture the fort of Ranthambhor, he was unable 
to get possession of the contiguous land. Having failed to save the 
rest of the principality from the aggression of the Turks, he finally 
abdicated in favour of his promising son, Ilamir, in 1283 and went 
to live in the forest. 6 7 8 

H A MIHDEV A (12 8 3- 1 301 ) 

Ilamirdeva, son of Jaitra Singh, was one of the greatest kings who 
have ruled at Ranthambhor. His accession to the throne took place 
between 1283 and 1289.” Like his forefather, Prithviraja, he raised his 
principality to a position of preeminence bv embarking on a series of 
warlike expeditions. At the beginning of his reign Raja Arjuna of 
Sarasapura had to bear the brunt of his attack. Arjuna was defeated 
and reduced to submission. 6 Harnir is also credited with having won 

1 llammintuthakaitja , TV, vv. 20*26. 

2 Man "Inna In scription , Y.S. 1272. 

3 Haminirmnhakacyit . IV, vv. 48-72. 

4 l hid, IV, w. 72-126. 

5 Tohiqat-i Nastn, ED, Vol. II. 370-71. 

6 Hanmirnwlutkavija , VIII, vv. 56, 72-105, 10% Dynamic History of Northern 
India , II, 1093-95. 

7 Hammirmcthakavya , Introductory, 47; El, XIX. 45*52. 

8 Hcrmrninnahctkacya, IX, vv. 15, 16. 
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victories over the ruler of Garhamandala, Raja Bhoja of Dhar, the 
Rana of Mewar and the chief of Mt. Abu. 9 We, however, have no 
further evidence to support' the great claims of his successes. What 
we can infer from local records is that Hamir collected rich presents 
and tributes from the neighbouring chiefs and won recognition as a 
warrior from the powerful rulers of Mahva and Mewar. 

His reign also saw the beginning of a conflict with the Delhi 
empire. Jalaluddin Firuz Khalji (1290-96), as described in a previous 
chapter, planned the siege of Ranthambhor but gave it up on ground 
of the lives it would cost. 


This victory raised the reputation of Hamir, and some new Muslim 
or Mongol officers, who had rebelled against the army of Delhi in 
1299 during its return from its victorious campaign from Gujarat, fled 
to Hamir for protection. Ulugh Khan, the Sultan’s brother, demanded 
that Hamir should, as a good neighbour, hand over the fugitives. 
Hamir, in spite of the advice of his counsellors, who saw no reason 
for risking the dynasty for foreigners with no moral claims upon it, 
refused to hand over the refugees and the Sultan ordered Ulugh Khan 
and Nusrat Khan to proceed against Ranthambhor. 

Two Rajput deserters from Hamir’s kingdom, named Bhoja and 
Pitama, also instigated the Sultan against Hamir. The siege and fall of 
Ranthambhor has been described in a previous chapter and the details 
need not be repeated. But it has to be noted that the Sultan had to 
come and direct the siege in person, that there were three rebellions 
against him while he was away from Delhi, and that the fort could 
only be taken after the construction of a fntsheb during the terrible 
summer mouths of 1301. Hamirdeva and his men, whose provisions 
were also exhausted, died fighting at the head of the pasheb after the 
Rajput ladies had committed their bodies to the flames according to 
the sacred rite of jauhnr. It is difficult to guess at the sources of 
Ilamir’s strength, but all the best fighting men and all the resources 
of the Delhi empire under its most capable ruler were needed for 
the reduction of Ranthambhor. In view of Jalaluddin Firuz’s failure 
before Ranthambhor, Alauddin had no alternative but to persist in 
the siege. Still Ilamir’s advisers were correct. It was not necessarv 
lor him to challenge Delhi with no consideration for the fortunes of 
his dynasty or the welfare of his subjects. 

With the death of Hamir the glory of the Chauhan branch of 
Ranthambhor also came to an end. In the annals of Rajasthan Hamir 
is not only remembered for his valour in war but also for his policy 
of toleration towards different sects. When he visited Ujjain, he 


9 Ibid., w. 17-47. 
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worshipped Mahakala; and during his stay at Pushkar, he offered his 
devotion to Adivarsha. At Abu he worshipped both Rishabhadeva and 
Achaleshwara, He celebrated a kolujajna sacrifice to which a large 
number of Brahmans from all over the country were invited. The 
ceremony was concluded by observing munivrata or living a life of 
seclusion for a month.to 


10 Ibid., Canto IX, vv. 77-99. 


XI. THE CHAUHANS OF SIROIII 


DEOHA KINGDOM 

The chiefs of Siroiii belong to the Deora sept of the Chauhan clan 
of Rajputs. It appears that Lumba, who owed his origin to a Deora 
Chauhan of Jalor, founded the Deora kingdom, consisting of Abu and 
Chamlrawati, which he wrested from the Pramaras about 1311. Lumba 
is said to have died in 1321. Nothing eventful is known of his five 
immediate successors—Tej Singh, Kanhardeva, Samant Singh, Salkha, 
and Ranmal—except that they restored the temple of Achaleshwara 
and endowed .villages to the temple of Vashistha. All these rulers 
appear to have had their capital sometimes at Chandruvati and some¬ 
times at Achalgarh (about four miles north of Abu). 1 2 3 

F O UNDATIOX OF SI R O II I 

Ranmal was succeeded by Shivabhan, who founded the town of 
Shivapuri below the Siranwa hill in 1405 and built a fort on the top 
of the hill. His son, Sahasrnal, found the site of Shivapuri unhealthy 
and decided to transfer his capital to a place with a better strategic 
position; so the town of Sirohi was founded in 1425. The removal of 
the capital from Chandrayati to the new site may have been also 
due to the attacks of the neighbouring powers, in particular Ahmad 
Shah of Gujarat. It is rightly believed that the latter carried oil a good 
deal of marble from Chandravati to be used for his newly founded 
town of Ahmadabad.2 

Sahasrnal, like an ambitious ruler, extended his kingdom by 
annexing a part of the neighbouring territory of the Solanki Rajputs. 
Finding Rana Kumbha engaged in punishing rebels, he marched with 
his victorious army to the frontiers of Mewar and took possession of 
a few bordei villages. But the Rana sent an expedition against Rao 
Sahasrnal under Dodiya Narsingh, who by force of arms conquered 
Abu, Basantgarh and Bhula and annexed the eastern part of Sirohi 
territory to Mewar in or about 1437. The Rana later on built the fort 
of Achalgarh and the temple of Kumbhaswami and a lake and a palace 
there to celebrate his victory.3 

1 Achaleshwara Inscription, V:S. 1397; Rajputana Gazetteer, Part 3A, 238; Sirohi 
Rajya-ka-llihas, 155. 

2 Ojha, Sirohi Rajya-ka-ltihas, 193; Sitaram, History of Sirohi Raj, 164-65. 

3 Ojha, Sirohi Rajya-ka^ltihas, 195. 
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It was Lakha, the son and successor of Sahasmal, to whom Rana 
Uda handed over Abu, which Rana Kumbha had seized. During the 
course of the conflict the Rana’s forces had inflicted severe losses on 
the Gujarat army, which had laid waste the country through which it 
passed. Lakha was a benevolent and enlightened ruler. He recalled 
the people, who had left the kingdom during the days of disorder, to 
settle there again. His public works, like the construction of the temple 
ofvKalika Mata and the Lakhelao tank, speak of his munificence. 4 

Lakha was succeeded by his ambitious son, Jagnial. In order to 
strengthen his position he allied himself with Rana Raimal of Mcvvar 
in routing Bahlul Lodi in 1474. He was credited with having defeated 
and captured Malik Majid Khan of Jalor in a battle; but later on Majid 
was released after the payment of a handsome ransom of tun]noise 
worth nine lakhs. 5 6 7 

But family feuds for position and influence began to affect the inner 
harmony of the Sirohi state. Jagmal's younger brother, Hamir, by a 
sheer act of aggression seized nearly half of the state and began to 
harbour designs of ascending the throne. He was paid back in his 
own coin and was killed in action, but his refractory attitude contri¬ 
buted to creating a disorderly atmosphere in the state. When confusion 
and lawlessness had become the order of the day, a party of merchants 
was robbed of its goods and four hundred Persian and Klmrasani 
horses while on its way from Delhi to Ahmadabad. The matter was 
reported to Mahmud Shah Begarha of Gujarat who thus got an 
opportunity of interfering in the affairs of the state. The Sultan wrote 
a letter to the Rao asking him either to surrender the horses and goods 
or prepare for an invasion. Jagmal, finding that the robbery had been 
committed within the limits of his state, returned everything with a 
suitable tribute. This undoubtedly undermined the prestige of the 
Rao/* 

In 1523 Jagmal was succeeded by his son, Akheraj I, who was 
such a renowned warrior as to gel the epithet of Urana Akheraj —The 
flying Akheraj’. His military enterprises continued unabated towards 
the north-west: this is proved by the fact that he built the fort of 
Lohiana in Jodhpur territory. He fought at the battle of Kharma as 
an ally ol Rana Sanga. We are told bv the writer of Vdshistha 
Inscription that Akheraj I was a mighty king in his dynasty; this is 
expressed in the title—‘Maharaj Shri\ He died in 1533j 

4 Ibid,, 201; Tod, Annals, Me war , Chapter VIII. 

5 Ojha, Sirohi Rajya-ka-ltihas, 204-5; Rajputaiw Gazetteer, Part 3A, 240 

6 Ojha, Sirohi R#jya-ka-ltihas, 205; Tod, Annals, Voi. II, 348. 

7 Vashistka Inscription, V.S. 1589; Sadia temple Inscription , V.S. 1589; Dr. G. N. 
Sharma, Mewar and the Mughal Emperors, 30. 
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XII. THE CHAUHANS OF IIARAOTI 


D E V A SIN GH 

The iiegion consisting of the two principalities of Bundi and Kota, 
which were formerly separate, is called Haraoti. Dcva Singh, a chief 
of Bambavada (Mewar) who belonged to the Iiada sept of the great 
Chanhan clan, captured this region from the Usara tribe of the Minas, 
and erected Bundi, the capital of the Hadas, in the heart of the Bandu 
valley in 1241.1 lie defeated Gajnial, Manohardas, Jaskaran and other 
enemies and conquered Khatpur, Patan and Karvvar. He claimed 
victory over the Goods from whom he wrested Genoli. He is also 
credited with having defeated a Turkish army at Lakheri. Being a 
devoted worshipper of Shakti, he constructed the temple of Gange- 
shvvari along with a step-well in Umarthan. After extending his king¬ 
dom from Bambavada to the region on the left bank of the Chambal, 
lie abdicated in favour of his son, Samar Singh, in 1243. 1 2 

S A M A K S I N G H 

Dcva Singh’s son, Samar Singh, was equally ambitious. He renewed 
the struggle with the Kotia sept of the Bhils and claimed victories over 
them. Their strongholds in and around Akalgarh and Mukandara pass 
were first completely destroyed and then converted into guard-houses 
of the Hadas. As jaitra Singh, son of Samar Singh, had taken the 
leading part in suppressing the tribes, he was allowed to keep control 
over that region with Kota as its capital in 1274. He also measured 
swords with God a, Panwar and the Med Rajputs, and captured 
Kaithun, Siswali, Barod, Railawan, Ramgarh, Mau and Sangod. Thus 
the Iiada kingdom during his time extended over a large part of the 
present Bundi and Kota districts. 3 4 

Samar Singh also seems to have come into conflict with the Turks. 
About 1252-53 he successfully defended Bundi and Ranthambhor 
against Balban s raid. But when Alauddin’s forces invaded the fort 
of Bambavada, he met his end in a heroic defence against the 
invaders.4 

1 Nensi, Vol.T, 10ft; Tod. Armais, Vol. Ill, 1465; Vamthahhaskara, Vol. II, 1624-27. 

2 N f ensi\ Vol, I. 100; Tod, Armais , Vol. Ill, 1465-66; Vamshabhashtra , Vol. II, 
1621-27. 

6 VemskaMmkara , Vol. Ill, 1678-81. 

4 Dr. M. L. Sharma, Kota Rapja-ka-lfilms, I, 62-63; Tod, Annals , Vol. III. 1478-79; 
Majuindar, The Struggle for Empire , 121. 
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Samar Singh was succeeded by Napuji. Napuji, like his father, 
brought Maheshdas Khichi and Ropal Solanki under subjection, and 
wrested Palaitha and Toda respectively from them at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. In his action against the Solankis, Jaitra 
Singh of Kota died. These victories enabled Napuji to extend the 
limits of his kingdom up to Patau in the south and Toda in the north. 
He probably met his end in one of his engagements against Alauddin 
Khalji in 1304.5 

After the death of Napuji, his son, Hallu, ascended the throne, but 
his reign was short. The only remarkable achievement recorded about 
him is that he subdued the chief of Sisvali, when he tried to assume 
independence. He abdicated in favour of his son and retired to live 
a peaceful life at Varanasi. 5 6 7 8 

Hallu’s successor, Bir Singh, proved to he an incompetent ruler; so 
confusion and disorder were inevitable. Taking advantage of this state 
of affairs, Rana Lakha (1382-1420) of Me war marched against Bir 
Singh. Bir was defeated and the fortresses of Mandalgarh and Bamba- 
vada were captured by the Rana, who also subjugated other Ilada 
lands. In 1432 Sultan Ahmad Shah of Gujarat extracted tribute from 
Bundi and Kota. Three times (in 1449, 1453 and 1459) Mahmud 
Khalji of Mandu led his army against Bundi. In its last defence, Bir 
Singh, the ruler of Bundi, lost his life. The Sultan carried off two of 
his sons, Samar Singh and Amar Singh, to Mandu and converted them 
to the Muslim faith. They were given the names of Samarkand!* and 
UmarkandiJ Unfortunately the weak successors of the energetic early 
rulers had not the courage or the ability to save the kingdom from 
the aggressions of its external enemies. 

After the death of Jaitra Singh, referred to above, Surjan and 
Dhirdeh occupied the throne of Kota. Their reigns also were not 
marked by any event of importance except the construction of twelve 
lakes in the vicinity of the town. But during the days of aggression 
and disorder, they remained loyal to the dynasty of Bumli.fi 

Bando, the next ruler of Bundi, devoted himself energetically to 
the suppression of disorder. He distributed grain freely in the famine 
stricken areas. But finding his position weak, his two apostate brothers 


5 Vonmhfibhaxkara, Vol. Ill, 1714, 1727, 1787; Dr. M. L. Shanna 
Itihasy Vol. I. 83-65. 

6 BuncU-ki-Tmcarikh. 

7 Dr. M. L. Sharma, Kota Hufya-ka-lUlui*, Vol. J, 6(1 

8 Tod, Annate, Vol. II, 506; Vamshahhaskara , Vol. Ill, 1708. 
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his kingdom. As a result Bando was driven back with heavy 
the hills of Matunda, where he died in 1503.9 




KAO NARAIN 


The military record of Rao Narain, son of Bando, is one of triumph. 
In order to centralize the authority of the state, he embarked upon 
the policy of suppressing those nobles who had made themselves inde¬ 
pendent. This he succeeded in accomplishing with the faithful services 
of some of tire Had a chiefs. He frustrated an attempt on the part of 
the Sultan of Malwa to take possession of Haraoti by having Daud, 
son of Samarkandi, murdered. He also fought against the Sultan of 
Malwa in alliance with Rana Raima! of Chi tor. Ilis relations with 
Mewar were further strengthened when the Rana married his niece 
to him. lie also joined the Rajput confederacy under the leadership 
of Rana Sanga against Babur at Khanua in 1527. The courageous Rao, 
who had done so much for his state, was assassinated about 1529 due 
to a conspiracy organised by a baronial clique, headed by the fief- 
holder ol Khatkado, when he and his brother, Narbad, were engaged 
in a hunting excursion.1<> Up to this time the dynasty of the Hadas 
seems to have acknowledged the political preeminence of Mewar, and 
the state of Kota was in subordination to Bundi Raj. 11 


9 Rajasthan District Gazetteers, Bundi, 36. 

10 Vamshabhaskam, Vol. Ill, 2029, 2065; Vamsha Prakash , 51. 

11 Nensi, Vol. I, 109. 





XIII. THE KACHHWAIIAS OF DHUNDHAR 

ORIGIN OF T FI E KAC JI flWAHAS 

The origin of the KachfIwahas of Dhundhar, who ruled over the 
principality of Jaipur, including Shekawati, has been a subject of acute 
controversy. The prevalent legend traces back their lineage to Kush, 
the second son of Rama, who ruled at Ayodhva. 1 On the other hand, 
most modern scholars hold that the dynasty of these rulers was named 
after the region which was originally occupied by a tribe, known as 
Kacchapakas. As this tribe was subdued bv them, they naturally took 
the title of Kacchapaha, Kacchapaghata and Kacchapahana. In com¬ 
mon speech they were called Kachhwahas. 2 3 Some writers link up the 
Kachhwahas with Kaechapavahini, the family deity of this sept, 2 
while others are inclined to believe that the' rulers of this dynasty 
traced their origin to Kurina, the father of Vatsavagha. We do not 
know in what exact relation Kurina stood to the founder of this 
dynasty, but we learn from some epigraphs 4 that he was an outstand¬ 
ing monarch owing whom several rulers of this house have been 
called Kurmavamshi , a title which corresponds to Kacchwaha. 

Whatever might have been the origin of the dynasty, it appears 
that tile early ancestors of Kachhwahas migrated from eastern India 
to Rohtas on the Sone river, and from there after several generations, 
Raja NaT migrated westward across the Jumna. His followers ruled 
over the territories of Gwalior, Dubkunda and Narwar as subordinate 
chiefs of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. But when the power of the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas disintegrated, the Kachhwahas became independent. 5 

DULLAII BAI AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

While branches of the Kachhwaha dvnastv were ruling at Gwalior, 
Dubkunda and Narwar, Dullah Rai, a scion of the Narwar branch, 
defeated the Badgujara and took possession of the fortress of Dosa. 
He then reduced the Mina chief of Manch and built the fort of 
Ramgarh. Later on he compelled other Minas to submit to him and 
to surrender Khoha, Jliotwada and Gaitor. Thus after years of war¬ 
fare Dullah Rai is said to have subdued many petty chiefs, both 

1 Rajputma Gazetteer, Vol. TI, 135. 

2 Bengal Asiatic Rejmrt, 1913, 24. 

3 El, Vol. H, 28. 

4 Sanmner Inscription, V.S. 1858; 'Recast/ Temple Inscription V.S. 1661; Lilt 
Inscription, V.S. 1803, 1814; Gahalot, Jaipur and Alwar Rojya-kadtihas. 55-56. 

5 Sasabahu Temple Inscription , Gwalior, V.S. 1150; I A, XV, 33-46. 
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— and Minas, and to have founded the small state of Dhundhar. 
When returning on one occasion from visiting the shrine of Jam way a 
Mata, his passage through that region was opposed by the Minas, 
who had temporarily acknowledged his supremacy. He gave them 
battle but was killed after slaying a vast number of his foes. 6 

His son, Kakildeva, gathered a powerful army and resumed the 
struggle against the Minas. He captured the fort of Amber about 
!0i7 from Bhatto, the leader of the Soosawat Minas, and made it his 
headquarters. He also subdued the Yadavas and added Med and 
Bairat to his territory. 7 

Janadcleva emulated the exploits of his grandfather, Kakildeva, 
bv defeating the Minas again. The next ruler, Panjandeva, seems to 
have come into conflict with the Chandels and wrested Mahoba 
bom them. He was one of those who enabled Prithviraja Chauhan to 
cany off Samvogita, the princess of Kanauj. But he met his end in 
the battle of Tarain while fighting against the Ghurids fi 

Punjandeva was succeeded from about 1070 to 1389 by a series of 
i tilers Malsi, Bijaldeva, Ramdeva, Kilhan, Kuntal, Jansi, Udaikaran, 
Narsingh and others—who were not wanting in warlike qualities. 
Malsi, for example, gained a victory at Rutrail over the ruler of 
Mandu. Others also increased their resources by raids against the 
Minas, Chauhans and Yadavas, and became independent masters of 
Dhundhar. They were followed by Udaikaran and Chandrasen, who 
deleated the Qaim-khanis sometime between 1439 aitd .1467 and 
brought the productive area of Shekhawati within their territory. 
T icse i ulcis, in order to consolidate the newly acquired regions, 
seem to have assigned appanages to their younger sons who were 
styled as ‘Namhas’, Tatalas\ Tithavats\ ‘S&dchawats\ ‘Nathavats*, 
etc., after the names of their progenitors 6 

Chandrasen was succeeded bv his son, Prithviraja (1503-27), who 
was a devoted follower of Krislmadas, a Ramanuja of Galta. His 
wile, Balabai, was also a great devotee. As a feudatory of Raua 
Sanga he fought against Babur and helped in removing the wounded 
liana from the battle-field. He reorganized the Kaehhwaha nobility 
m twelve chambers, styled as the bam kotri . In course of time the 
descendants of this hereditary aristocracy were elevated to high 
positions, both in the state and outside it. The separation of the 
branch of Jobner, for example, led to the establishment of several 
baronial fiefs belonging to the Khangarot branch of the Kaqhhwahas. 

0* Tod, An mils, 282. 

7 Ibid. 

; S lhUi ’ 284 ’ Cambridge History of India , Vol. Ill, 534. 

0 tod. Annals , 285; Hanuman Sharimi: Sathavaton-ka-hihr,, 25-35. 
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XIV. THE YADAVAS OF KARAUL1 

V IJAYAPALA A N D H IS S U C C ESSORS 

Like the Bhatis of Jaisalmer, the chiefs of Karauli also belonged to 
the Yadaya clan of Rajputs. This Yadava dynasty of Karauli began 
with Vijayapala. He migrated from Mathura and settled in the hilly 
region of eastern Rajasthan, where he laid the foundation of the fort 
and the capital of Vijayamandirgarh in 1040. This fort was later on 
known as Bayana. The Khijata writers refer to his conflict with the 
Turkish invaders from Ghazni. In contemporary records he is called 
Paramabhattaraka, which establishes his political preeminence in 
this line. He may have lived till 109-3. The fort of Bayana, as we shall 
see, was captured by the Ghurid invaders. 1 2 

I awanpala (1093-11-59), son of Vijayapala, was a powerful king of 
tins dynasty. In the course of a long reign of sixty-six years he did 
much to increase the power of his kingdom l>y constructing the fort 
of Tawangarh (the Thankar of Persian histories), fifteen miles from 
Bavana, and by making fresh conquests. He extended his kingdom 
by bringing within it the major parts of Dang, Alwar, Bharatpur, 
Dholpur, Gudgaon, Mathura, Agra and Gwalior. His political 
sovereignty over the wide expanse of territory is further established 
bv his title of Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Paramctncara .2 

The two succeeding rulers, who followed Tawanpala, could not 
maintain their hold over their patrimony, partly due to the conflicts 
within the family and partly owing to the growing power of their 
feudatories* they also failed in opposing Muizzuddin Ghuri, who 
took possession ol Bayana and Tawangarh (or Thankar) in 1196. 
From 1196 to 1327 the chronology of this line is uncertain. It seems 
that tills period was marked by disorder and that the fortunes of the 
dynasty had declined for a time. 3 

K A J A A R J V N P A I. A AND HIS SUCCESS O R S 

Raja Arjunpala (1327-61), son of Gokuldeva, was one of the 
greatest kings of this dynasty. By defeating Miyan Makkhan of 
Mandraval, who was unpopular in the region, he again got a foot¬ 
hold in his home territory. He further established his authority over 
his kingdom by suppressing the Minas and the Panwar Rajputs. He 

1 Jitisafmer Khyat; Archaeological Survey of India , Vol. 20, 38; Karauli Gazetteer, 2. 

2 Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. 20, 3. 

3 Chronology of India , 1T0. 
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^ credited with having founded the town of JfCalyanpur (Karauli) 

m J3 , 48 > ancl making it beautiful with mansions, lakes, gardens and 
temples.4 ° 

Ai junpala s successors were more or less insignificant. They 
became involved in family feuds and this made them too weak to 
lace the onslaught of their enemies. During the reign of Prithvipala 
the Afghans captured Tawangarh (Thankar) in the first quarter of 
the fifteenth century. Though he repulsed the attack of the ruler of 
Gwalior, he failed to suppress the Minas who had grown formidable.5 
Maharaja Chandrapal (fifteenth in the line) was a religious-minded 
ruler; lie could not withstand the attack of Mahmud Khalji of Mahva, 
who penetrated into his kingdom and stormed his capital in 1454. 
the victorious Sultan retired to his capital after handing over Karauli 
o Ins son 1 idvt Khan. After being ousted from Bavaria, Charidra- 
pala Jed the retired life of a devotee at UntagafH. It seems that he 
and his successors retained their authority over a narrow strip of land 
around the place of their refuge til! one of his successors, Gopaldas 
got back a portion of his territory dining Akbar's time/* 


4 Elliot, Vol. V. 98; Gahalot, History of RajputtUm , 601-2. 
o History Of Rajput<ma, 602-3. 

6 Akhamtma, III. 157, 434, 598; Mn-I-Aklmri , Vol. I, 564, 583. 
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XV. THE TAN WARS OF DHOLPUR 


The early history of Dholpur is lost in darkness. According to 
local tradition, Dholpur derives its name from Raja pholun Deva 
Tauwar (an offshoot of the family reigning at Delhi), who established 
his kingdom between the Chanibal and Banganga rivers about 1005. 
He made Belpur on the Chainbul the capital of his state, 10 miles 
south-west of the present town of Dholpur. He also seems to have 
built in the ravines of the Chanibal a fort, the ruins of which can yet 
be seen. 1 2 

It is likely that the narrow strip of territory which constituted 
this state, was a part of the kingdom of Kanauj, which under the 
Rathors extended westward towards the open country along the 
Chanibal. For a while the Yadavas of Karauli also occupied some 
parts of this state as is proved by the fact that they built a fort at 
Dholpur in 1120.2 

Before the Ghurid invasion a major part of the state was under 
Gwalior. Mn izzuddin Glutri Overthrew the kingdom of Kanauj in 
1194 and the forts of Bay an a and Gwalior along with their territories 
came under the command of his generals in 1196. From this time 
onward the Tanwars tried to capture the Gwalior fort and the land 
round it; and there was a constant struggle during which the country 
beyond the Chanibal was conquered and lost. 3 

In order to reduce Gwalior, Sikandar Lodi sent a force in 1502 
under Alani Khan Mevvati, Kliau-i Khanan Luhani and Khawas Khan 
to occupy Dholpur, which was a dependency of Gwalior. Raja 
Vinayukdeva, the ruler of Dholpur, resisted with all his might and 
caused a serious loss of men and material among the invaders. When 
the news of these reverses reached Sikandar, he lost no time in 
reaching the place of action. But as soon as it was known that the 
Sultan had arrived, Vinayakdeva retreated to Gwalior, leaving a 
handful of soldiers in the Dholpur fort. Before the overwhelming 
strength of the invaders the Rajputs could not hold the fort for long, 
and it came into Sikandar s hands in 1504. 

Flushed with this victory, the Sultan’s men laid waste the whole 
country, seized much booty, indulged in plunder and destroyed the 
temples. The fort was then put in charge of Adam Lodi. When 

1 Rajputana Gazetteer , Vol. 1, 246-47. 

2 Ibid, Vol. I, 346. 

3 Ibid., Vol. I, 246-47. 
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tc‘ Sultan was returning to Agra via Dholpur after- his Gwalior cam¬ 
paign, he gave back Dholpur to Vinayakdeva. But when a campaign 
against Gwalior was again organized in 1505, the Raja was replaced 
by Qainrucldin and the fort was properly garrisoned. The Tamvar 
chiefs of Dholpur, it seems, gradually sank to the position of mere 
zainiudars and finally succumbed to Babur after holding out for a 
short time, Under Akbar Dholpur belonged to the subah of Agra. 4 


4 Tarikh-i Daudi by Abdullah (Allahabad University Ms.), 68; Ma'asir-i Rahimi, 
Persian Text, I, 403; Tabaqat-i Akbar i, Persian Text, I, 324; Tarikh-i Khan-t Jatiani 
(India Office Library Ms.), 101; A. B. Pan dev, The First Afghan Empire in India. 
132-35. 
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XVI. THE MEW AXIS 


fius region or Mewat may be roughly described as north-eastern 
Rajasthan which contained parts of Dig, Bharatpur, Rewan and 
Ahvar. From local tradition it appears that the whole ot Mewat wa 
held bv the Yaduvamshi Rajputs continuously from about the eighth 
centurv to the thirteenth century . Mahesh, the lord of Mewat is 
said to have offered homage to Bisaladeva Chauhan of Ajmer _ 
descendant, Mungal, who had strengthened Ins position by entcii g 
into matrimonial alliance with the Dahiva Rajputs, attempted to 
assert his own power against the Chauhans; but l ritlivuaja 1H 
coerced him into obedience. Largely in cooperation with the Ghaii- 
hans and other dynasties in eastern Rajasthan, they engaged in wars 
against the Turks. 1 

The earliest mention of the Mewatis in Muslim chronicles is 
found with reference to Iltutmish, who captured Bayana, Rawangaih 
(Thankar) and a part of Alwar and took prompt measures to check 
their power. But his success proved temporary; and the Mewatis g 
back the greater part of their lost territory as soon as the Turkish 
forces were withdrawn. As the century progressed they cmitwiueU 
their offensive. Early in the reign of Miuzzuddin Bain am host,lltl . 
between the Mewatis and the Turks began again. Ghtyasuddm 
Balban then governor of Hansi and Rewari, sent an army agatns 
!hc Hindu rebels of Mpayah'. Uh compelled them to take to 
organized plunder and robbery along with the Chauhans. ihey 
harried the districts under Turkish control and carried their arms up 
to the outskirts of Delhi. 

Again when the government of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud was 
facing the formidable danger of Qutlugh Khan s rebellion and the 
invasion of the Mongols, the Mewatis, under the leadership of one 
Malka, revived their marauding activities; they seized cattle from 
the districts of llansi, Haryana, the Siwalik region and Bayana in 
,256 and distributed them among the Rajputs who were living as 
u-as Ranthambhor. In 12.58 Balban twice invaded and devastated 
Mewat but the enterprises of the Mewatis continued unabated 
Their success must be attributed partly to the incompetence of 


1 Cunningham. Reports, XX, «; B "iPiUana Gazetteer, Vol. III. 16T-68; Elliot, 
Yol. IV, 273; Ojba, Rajput* 1 ™* h 
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^ Nfksiradclin Malunud and partly to the extent and density oi : 
jungles which sheltered them.2 
it was only alter Ballxin had ascended the throne that the Mewati 
menace was rooted out. lie first suppressed the Mewatis and captured 
their fortresses. Other neighbouring chiefs, who had been cooperating 
with them, were also reduced to obedience. The woods round the 
capital were cleared and the dens of the robbers were converted into 
guard-houses assigned to Afghans. By putting a large number of 
Mewatis to tire sword, the region was rendered safe and freed from 
trouble for a long time. For about a century after that the Mewati 
chiefs appear to have maintained cordial relations with the Turks.'3 
J lie 'I aduvarnshi Rajputs, the ancestors of the present Meos and 
Khanzadas, were probably converted to Islam during the reign of 
Firuz Tughluq. . 

After the- death of Firuz Shah, Bahadur Nahir, who was a verv 
powerful Mewati chief and resided in a fort (Kotal or Kotila) in the 
l ijara hills, occupied a prominent place among the nobles of Delhi. He 
was a gallant and active warrior and fought for Abu Bakr Shah against 
Prince Nasiruddin Muhammad Tughluq, but in the end he suffered a 
severe/defeat and Muhammad occupied the throne in 1390. After that 
Bahadui Nahir was treated as a rebel chief bv Muhammad Tughlun 
and his successor, Nasiruddin Mahmud Tughluq. The imperial forces 
ravaged Mewat and plundered the lands of Bahadur Nahir several 
times. But Bahadur continued his resistance by occupying a strategical 
position in Jhirka and making inroads into environs of I Delhi ,4 

It appears that Bahadur Nairn's attitude towards Timur in 1398 was 
one of Submission. But when Saiyykl Khizr Khan laid claim to suze¬ 
rainty, Bahadur opposed him and did not lose heart even when his 
main fortress, Kotila, was levelled with the ground by the Saiyyids in 
I 121. Ilius Bahadur Nahir played a prominent part on the political 
stage tor more than thirty years, both by asserting his authority at the 

court of Delhi and by strengthening his position within the hillv ranges 
of Mewat. 5 h 

Khizr Khan was succeeded in 1421 by Saivvid Mubarak Shall, 
who concentrated his energies on .suppressing the Mewatis. A force 
'vas despatched in 1424 to ravage rebellious Mewat. The Mewatis, on 


2 Minhaj, 213, 285, 292, 313, 311, 316; Briggs Femhta, Vol. 1. 249; Ain-t Akbari 
(Blothinanti), Vol. I, 334; Ibid., Vol. Ill, 104; Habihullah, The Found,,turn of Muslim 
Rule in India , 153-54. 

3 Briggs, Ferishta, Vol. I, 255. 

Ba ^ iat ^ llr Nahir s activities prior to Timur’s invasion, see the chapter on 
The Successors of Firuz Shah’. 

5 Bri &gs» Ferishta , Vol. I, 471-8], 465; Elliot, Vol. Ilf, 449; Vol. IV, 35, 53. 
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part laid waste their own country, took refuge in the hillv fast¬ 
ness of Jahara and forced the imperial army to retreat. In order to 
o il' 116 H'dience, Saiyvid Mubarak Shah marched against 

jallu and kaddu, the grandsons of Bahadur Nahir, in 1425. fhev 
receiving assistance from other Mewatis, laid waste their own terri- 
toues and retreated to Indor, a place of refuge in the Tiiara hills. The 
imperial army laid siege to Indor and captured it. Flushed with this 
success, it advanced and captured Alwar. In the campaign of 1427 
kaddu was put to death, but Jallu continued his stubborn resistance. 
.JZ 1 '!) V ut f i | k agai ? marc,lerl a S ainst Mewat, earning fire and 
terms o 8 K>Ut <K a ‘ K ’ a,ld com peHed the Mewatis to come to 

f, i 14)1 Bahlul Lodi succeeded to the imperial throne. In order 

m.'in'r \f S P i° v{° n S If" g Ugainst his "eighlmurs, he led his arrnv 
. gams Ahmad Khan Mewati, who held the country from Mahrauii 

1 11 Seia1 ’ l iea * De,l ‘' Ahmad offered a stubborn resistance, but 

foned V KT re ! /7 Bah, V 1 ’ Wh(> reduced him *o obedience and 
,1 n ,." n ° f *'! ns nn( l ’ Mubarak Khan, as his representative to 
e Dellu court. He was deprived of seven parganas, bit was allowed 

mnol ll d/ e ° Vtv US a tlil,utar > - But when Ahmad Khan 
chUtWlV ca , use 1 nt tfusain Shah of Jaunpur in 1465, Bahlul 
chastized him and induced him to submit after immense losses.? 

nosilii::."nf S,k!MK ar I J °f iS m 8 ' 1 ’ th ? ugh Alam Khan Mewati held the 
position of a respected noble at the Delhi court, Mewat was not 

I e ret I" 1 'i n 8 , 0 "’ f ^ 1,1 the P«iod of confusion following 
( lions of Ibrahim Lodi s officers and the emergence of the new 
power ol the Mughals, Hasan Khan Mewati, following the example 
ol his forefathers, declared his independence. He joinSl hands S 

BaburtSicS’f St and c f t" figbting in the battle of Khanua. 
of Mcwit 'ml <r 10,11 * necupiod the important outposts 

Ol Mewat and gave a pargana to Nahir Khan, son of Hasan Mewati 
who swore ealtv to him. Thus the Khanzadas * a political WceS 
to exist. Unlike Bahadur Nahir and Hasan Mewati, they never appeared 
as the powerful opponents or allies of the Mughal empire. Thei/ power¬ 
ful ts of 1 ljara and Alwar were controlled hv the Mughal governors 
(»r fort-commandant^. Of course, the Khanzadas retained their local 
importance which did not quite disappear till the present centuryJ 

0 Briggs, Feruhta, Vol. I, 518. 521; Elliot, Vol. IV. 61. 

7 Yadgar, Tartkh-t Salatin-i Afaghinu 10 (Bil, In.l p t ■, v ■ „ , 

T„MJ Ktart l.hml. SI; r.n,I.T .Tk First Fmplre'l. “« 

8 Baburmtna (Beveridge), Vol. II, 573; Nizamuddin, Tabaaat Vol n w n • 

MsliU Vol. I, m, Elliot. Vol. V. 36. 37, m C»i' y “'if Eft?! 

C. Sharma, Metvar and the Mughal Emperors, 37. " • 
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GUJARAT AND KHANDESH v r&>' 


1 r M GRID INVASION A N 0 T II E 0 I S I N T E G RATI O N 
O F T V GH L U Q EM P I R E 

The tottering TucHLuy empire was shaken to its very foundations 
bv the invasion of Timur in 801/1398-99. Cities and forts fell before 
him like ripe plums and soon the Central Asian hordes were at the 
gates of Delhi. Sultan Nasimddin Mahmud got ready for battle, but 
his forces broke up in the very first encounter, and the Tughluq 
Sultan fled from the capital leaving his women and children behind. < 
lie took lefuge with Zafar Khan, the Tughluq governor of Gujarat 
who received him hospitably but declined to undertake the hazardous 
expedition to Delhi, which was desired by his royal guest.2 Despairing 
and disappointed, Mahmud made his wav to Dhar, where he was 
welcomed by Dilawar Khan Ghuri, the Tughluq governor of Malwa 
and was allowed to remain in hiding till the Timurid hordes had 
departed from India. 3 4 

When the tide of the Timurid invasion rolled back, the provincial 
satraps, who had kept up the fiction of allegiance to the Tughlun roi 
fammnt , proclaimed their independence. First among such satraps was 
Malik Nasir, the son of Malik Raja Ahmad Famed, who claimed 
descent from Umar Faruq, the second Orthodox Caliph. In his south 
taja Ahmad had attracted the notice of Sultan Firuz Tughluq during 
a chase: he was able to supply some food to the Hungry Sultan who 
as a reward conferred on him the districts of Thalner and Karanda on 
the border ol the Deccan. Soon afterwards he conquered some neigh¬ 
bouring territory and carved out for himself a small principality in 
the valley of the Tapti.4 He, however, came into conflict with Sultan 
Mahmud Bah mam of the Deccan, and set out for Datilatahad where 
he ^ Shaikh Zainuddin, who welcomed him as a disciple and 

said. Well done, Raja Ahmad!’ From this circumstance the family 

l \ahyu Sirbindi, Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi , Calcutta, 19R1. 

TS4‘? 2<fo Ul Ma ' asir - 1 * Mahmud Shahi , Common wraith Relations Office, No. 

3 Yahya, 170. 

4 Ferishta, Tarikh-i Ferishta , II, Bombay, 1832, 542-43. 
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’-'derived the title of Raja 5 Before his death on 22 Sha'ban 801/29 April 
1>99, Raja Ahmad sent for his two sons, Malik Nasir and Malik 
Iftikhar; he nominated the former as his successor,and bestowed the 
lort and district of Thalner on the latter. Immediately after the death 
of his father, Raja Nasir proclaimed his independence, assumed the 
insignia of royalty, caused the Khutha to be read in his name and 
thereby realized the wish which his father had carried with him to 
his grave’. 6 

M V Z A F FAR S H A II I , MU H A M M A I) S H A H I 

the example oi Raja Nasir was soon followed by his more powerful 
and ambitious neighbour, Tatar Khan, son of Zafar Khan of Gujarat, 
whose father, Sadharan, entitled Wajiliul Mulk, was a Rajput convert 
to Islam and had given his sister in marriage to Firuz Tughluq .7 After 
Firuz s death, his son and successor, Muhammad Tughluq, sent Zafar 
Khan as governor of Gujarat in 793/1391 but kept his son, Tatar Khan, 
at the capital. 6 While Zafar Khan built up the nucleus of power in 
Gujarat, l atar Khan took ac tive part in the intrigues at the court of 
the later Tughluqs.9 Outmanoeuvred by his powerful adversary, Mallu 
Iqbal Khan, in 800/139/, fatar Khan was forced to flee to Gujarat and 
began to importune his father to march on Delhi.*<> Zafar Khan, 
deterred by the tokens of Timurs impending invasion, declined to 
undertake the hazardous expedition.it On Timurs departure from 
India, Tatar Khan revived his importunities, but Zafar klian, well- 
sti icken in years, shrank from the risky enterprise. 

At this stage commences a divergence in the accounts of our 
authorities. According to Abdul Husain, the official historian, Zafar 
Khan, finding his son insistent on his ambitious designs, abdicated in 
his favour, crowned him as Nasirucklin Muhammad Shah in Jamadi 
II 806/December-January 1403-4, while he himself retired into private 
life in the town of Asawal. Immediately after his accession, Muhammad 
Shah equipped a large army and moved out of Asawal with the object 
of marching against Mallu Iqbal Khan; but when he received intel- 
Jigence of the revolt of the Raja of Nandod, to the east of Broach, lie 

5 Hajiut! Dabir, Zafaml Wolih hi Musaffar wa AIM , ed. H. D. Ross, I, London, 
1910, 52. 

6 Ferishta. II, 543-44. 

7 Sikandar, Mir'at-i Sikandwi, ed. S. G. Misra and M. L. Rahman, Baroda, 1901, 
9-10. 

8 Abdul Husain, fF. 3a-4a. 

9 Yahya, 161-64. 

10 Abdul Karim, Tabaqat-i Mahmud Shti/ii, Eton College Library, No 160 Tabaati 

IX, year 800. ' ’ ' ’ 

11 Abdul llusain, f. 19b. 
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against him, and after suppressing the revolt, resumed his 
march to Delhi, On his way he fell ill and, though treated by the 
best physicians, succumbed to his illness in Shaban 806/February> 
March 1404,12 

The above theory of abdication has been challenged by non¬ 
official historians, like Sikandar, Nizamuddin, Ferishta and Ali 
Muhammad Khan, who maintain that Tatar Khan, being disappoint¬ 
ed bv his father s indifference towards his ambitions and being 
advised by ill-intentioned friends, imprisoned his father, Zafar Khan, 
by a sudden coup d'etat and proclaimed himself king at Asawal. 
Thereafter he appointed his father’s brother, Shams Khan Dandani, 
as his wakil-i mamalik and marched towards Delhi, as stated earlier. 
Meanwhile Zafar Khan made overtures to his younger brother, 
Shams Khan Dandani, and appealed to him to secure his release 
from his ignoble situation. Shams Khan, therefore, administered 
poison in a cup of wine to his nephew and thus brought about his 
death. 13 

It may be argued that Sikandar, Nizamuddin, Ferishta and Ali 
Muhammad compiled their chronicles during the Mughal period and 
were likely to be prejudiced against the founder of the sultan at of 
Gujarat. This charge, however, cannot be valid in the case of Yahya 
Sirhindi, who categorically states that in 806/1404, Tatar Khan, 
having treacherously confined his father, adopted the title of Nasir- 
uddin Muhammad Shah, collected a large army and was leading it 
against Delhi; but while he was on his way, Shams Khan adminis¬ 
tered poison to him and he died owing to it on the same day. *4 
^ ahva compiled his chronicle earlier than Abdul Husain and was at 
liberty to call a spade a spade. 

An argument mav be advanced that Abdul Husain wrote his 
chronicle while in Gujarat and Yahya compiled his history at a 
place far removed from the scene of action and as such was not in a 
position to know the truth. This argument is not, however, valid 
against Abdul Karim, who not only wrote his general history in 
Gujarat but also dedicated it to Malnnud Begarha on its completion 
in 905/1499-1500* He records both versions about the death of 
Muhammad Shall, but unequivocally selects the poison version as 
the asha-i riwayai or the most veracious report. 15 

But whatever may have been the cause of Muhammad Shah’s 


12 Abdul Husain, if. 25b-26a. 

13 Sikandar, 21-23; Nizamuddin, Tulxufut-i Akbari, III, Calcutta, 1935, 
Ferishta, II, 356-57; Ali Muhammad, Mir'at-i Ahnmti , I, Baroda, 1928, 13-44. 

14 Yahya, 172. 

15 Abdul Karim, 806. 
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■m Xhan lamented the loss of his son. Released from 

imprisonment, he proceeded post-haste to Patan, where .Muhammad 
Shah was buried amidst universal mourning. Thereafter Shams Khan 
was sent back to Nagaur, and Zafar Klian carried on the administra¬ 
tion as before. He refrained from assuming the insignia of royalty 
till 810/1407-08, when at the request of his nobles he proclaimed his 
independence us Muzaffar Shah at Birpnr on his way to Mahva. 
where he was proceeding to avenge the death of his friend, DilawAr 
Clnn i, who had been poisoned by his son, Alp Khan IB 

After assuming the insignia of royalty at Birpur, Zafar Khan 
resumed his march to Malwa, which was both weak and distraught 
altei the death of Dilawar Khan. The latter’s young and inexperienc¬ 
ed son, Sultan Hushang (Alp Khan), came out of Dhar to meet his 
old and veteran adversary in battle hut was beaten in the very first 
encounter and taken prisoner by Muzaffar. With Hushang as his 
prisoner, Muzaffar moved to the north as he had come to know that 
Sultan Ibrahim Slump of Jaunpur had launched a full-scale invasion 
on the nominal emperor, Mahmud Shah Tughluq, and after reducing 
Kauauj and investing Sambhal, had finally laid siege to Delhi. As 
soon as the Sharqi Sultan came to know about the movements of 
Muzaffar, he gave up his offensive campaign, and cutting short his 
siege, returned to Jaunpur in order to guard his own frontiers against 
the Sultan of Gujarat. Since Iris object had been attained. Muzaffar 
gave lip the projected distant and risky campaign, and returned to 
his capital vvilli Hushang as his captive, leaving Mahva in charge of 
his brother, Khan-i Azam Nusrat Khan.J? 

Nusrat Klian was not welcomed as a ruler in Malwa; within a 
vear tire nobles rose against him, selected Musa Khan from amongst 
themselves as their leader, and recovered Mandu in Rajah 811/ 
November-December 1408. 18 When Hushang came to know about 
tins revolution, lie appealed to Muzaffar and offered to hold Malwa 
lor the: Sultan ot Gujarat, provided lie was released from prison. 
Muzaffar,' who had by now realized that it was difficult to govern 

Mahva directly, agreed to the proposal and sent him to Mandn 

under the escort of Prince Ahmad, son of late Sultan Muhammad 
Shah. Ahmad reinstated Hushang and returned to Gujarat. *9 

As soon as Muzaffar was free from the Mahva problem in 812/ 
1409, his attention was drawn to the revolt of the Rajputs of Kantha- 

kot, which is situated in Vagad to the east of Cutch. The aged 

16 Abdul Husain, 290-96; Abdul Karim, 810. 

17 Abdul Husain, 1. 30a; Abdul Karim, year 810; Yahya, 176. 

18 Shihab-i Hakim, Ma r nsv-i Mahmud Shrthi, Bodleian Library, \ r o. 270, f. 35a 

19 Abdul Husain, f. 30b; Abdul Karim, year 811, 
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''Srifftm sent a large force tinder the command of Khudawand Klum, 
who succeeded in suppressing the revolt and returned triumphant to 
the capital. 20 This was the last campaign of the reign of Muzaffar. 

There is some discrepancy among historians about the date and 
cause of Muzaffars death. Sikandar, Mahmud and Ali Muhammad 
tell us that at the* end of Safar 813/June-July 1410, Muzaffar was 
compelled to take a cup of poison administered to him by his grand¬ 
son, Ahmad, who afterwards ascended the throne of Gujarat on 
14 Ramazan 810/10 January 1411.^1 Entirely at variance with this 
is the version given by Nizamuddiri and Abul Baqi Nahavandi. They 
inform us that about the* middle of 813/October-November 1410, 
Muzaffar fell seriously ill, and realizing that his end was near, abdi¬ 
cated in favour of his grandson, Ahmad Khan, who was raised to the 
throne. Though Muzaffar lingered on till his death in Safar 814/ 
May-June 1411, the Khutba was read aucl coins were struck in the 
name of Ahmad Shah 22 Ferishta supports the abdication theory and 
states that Muzaffar fell ill at the end of Safar 814/May-June 1411 
blit passed away on 8 Rabi II 814/30 July 1411 20 Abdul Husain and 
Abdul Karim, both near-contemporary historians, refer neither to 
the poisoning of Muzaffar nor to his abdication in favour of his 
grandson. They simply state that Muzaffar died a natural death in 
814/1411 and was succeeded by his grandson, Ahmad 24 

It will be noticed that the natural death theory of Abdul Husain 
and Abdul Karim is not irreconcilable with the abdication theory of 
Nizamuddin, Ferishta and Nahavandi, but it is certainly in conflict 
with the poison theory of Sikandar, Mahmud and Ali Muhammad. 
It may be argued that Abdul Husain and Abdul Karim were the 
proteges of Mahmud Begarha, the grandson of Ahmad Shah, and as 
such could not be expected to have enjoyed complete freedom of 
expression. This charge of expediency cannot, however, be brought 
against Shihab-i Hakim, who refers to the death of Muzaffar, but 
does not throw even a hint to show that he was poisoned by his 
grandson. 25 It may be noted that Shihab-i Hakim was the official 
historian of the sultanat of Malwa and his work was inspired by 
Mahmud Khalji I (839-73/1438-69), who was an inveterate enemy 

20 Sikandar, 26-27; Nizamuddin, III, 94. 

21 Sikandar, 27-00; Mahmiul Bukhari, Tarikh-i Salutin-i Gujarat, cd. S.A.I. 
Tirmizi. Aligarh, 1964, 15; Ali Muhammad, I, 45. 

22 Nizamuddin, III, 95; Abdul Baqi Nahavandi, Maa^ir-i-Wihimi, II, Calcutta, 
1925, 134. 

23 Ferishta, II, 358. 

24 Abdul Husain, ff. 32a-32b; Abdul Karim, year 814, 

25 Shihab-i Hakim, f. 37a f 
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Muzaffar. Shihab-i Ilakim would, therefore, have 
ready to credit and record any rumour which reflected 
the character of the- enemies of his patron. The con- 
cemporaiy official as well as non-official chroniclers of the sultanat of 
Gujarat are, thus, unanimous in maintaining that Muzaffar died a 
natural death. 


It is significant to note that the poison theory appeared imme¬ 
diately after the downfall of the sultanat of' Gujarat and the 
annexation of the province to the Mughal empire bv Akbar. It was 
first propounded by Sikandar and Mahmud, and thereafter found an 
echo in the work of the eighteenth century chronicler, Ali Muham¬ 
mad. It may he noted in this connection that these chroniclers record 
the poison episode centuries after the death of Muzaffar, and they 
neither disclose the source of their information nor name their 
authorities, ft, therefore, seems obvious that they based their theory 
on oral tradition. A number of questions are naturally posed at this 
stage. W as the oral tradition so strong and popular as to survive 
down the centuries? If it was so strong, why did it not reach the 
othei contemporaries of Sikandar and Mahmud? Nizamuddin. Abdul 
Baqi and Ferishta do record the death of Muzaffar but none of them 
even hint at the poison episode. It may, indeed, he argued that 
Sikandar, Mahmud and Ali Muhammad wrote their chronicles in 
Gujarat, and as such were in a better position to acquaint themselves 
witli the local tradition than those who wrote their histories at distant 
places. I bis may be true of Abdul Baqi and Ferishta but certainly 
not of Nizamuddin, who was bakhshi of Gujarat from 991/1583-84 
to 996/158;-88 and as such had every opportunity of discovering 
the so-called popular poison episode, lie also enjoyed absolute free¬ 
dom to record what lie considered to he true. 

Moreover the absolute dependence of Sikandar, Mahmud and Ali 
Muhammad on hearsay makes them slip into a very serious pitfall. 
They place the death of Muzaffar at the end of Sabir 813/June-July' 
1410 and the enthronement of Ahmad in the middle of Ramazan 
Mo/December 1410-January 1411. They thus unconsciously leave a 
fairly long interval of more than six months between the death of 
Muzaffar and the accession of Ahmad. Now the question naturally 
arises: What happened during this long interval? Did the throne of 
Gujarat remain unoccupied from Safnr to Ramazan 813/July 1410 to 
January 1411? If Ahmad was so impatient for the throne, why did he 
wait so long to assume the reins of government after forcing his 
grandfather to take a cup of poison? Sikandar and Mahmud have no 
reply to give. They are silent and their silence knocks the bottom out 
of their poison theory. In view of the facts stated above it would 
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norte wrong to conclude that Muzaffar died a natural death in 
814/1411 and was succeeded by his grandson, Ahmad, who assumed 
the title of Shihabuddin Ahmad Shah. 

A H MAD S H A H 

The succession of Ahmad Shah to the throne was contested by 
his uncle, Maudud Sultani alias Firuz Khan, who held the iqta of 
Baroda. In this rebellion Firuz was supported not only by his 
brothers, like Shaikh Malik Sultani alias Haibat Khan, Sher Khan 
and Saadat Khan, but also by disaffected Hindu nobles, like Jiwan- 
das Khattri and Priyagdas. The rebels collected a large army and 
assembled at Broach, where they waited for help from Hushang of 
Malvva, who wanted to exploit the situation in exactly the same 
manner as Muzaffar had done at the beginning of his reign. When 
Ahmad Shah came to know about this, he marched to Broach and 
pitched his tents on the bank of Narbada on 1 Shawwal 815/ 
4 January 1413. He sent conciliatory letters to the rebels, who were 
by now divided among themselves. Their troops had begun to desert 
to the Sultan and dissensions among them had broken up the league. 
Firuz Khan, Ilaibat Khan, Sher Khan and Sa'adat Khan threw them¬ 
selves on the clemency of the Sultan, who allowed them to retire to 
their respective iqtas. Firuz was given the iqta of Navsari in place of 
Baroda, which lie had formerly held. In the meantime Hushang, 
who had marched to the border of Gujarat, retreated when he learnt 
that the rebellion had been extinguished. 26 

Immediatolv after putting down the rebellion, Ahmad felt the 
necessity of transferring his capital from Patan to a central place. Ho 
selected a spot near Asawal on the bank of the Sabarmati, laid the 
foundation of the new metropolis in 815/1413, and called it 
Ahmadabad after his own name. There is some difference among 
historians as regards the date of the foundation of Ahmadabad. 
Abdul Husain and Abdul Karim, supported by Ferishta, place the 
foundation of Ahmadabad in 815/1413, but Sikandar, Mahmud, 
Nizamuddin and Ali Muhammad maintain that Ahmad Shah found¬ 
ed the city on 3 Ziqad 813/27 February 1411 27 It may be noted in 
this connection that Abdul Husain and Abdul Karim compiled their 
chronicles more than a hundred years before Sikandar, Mahmud, 
Nizamuddin and Ali Muhammad. 28 Moreover, they had access to 

26 Abdul Husain, IT. 33b-34b; Ferishta, II, 358-59; Nizamuddin, TIT, 05-97. 

27 Abdul Husain, 3-lb; Abdul Karim, year 815; Ferishta, II, 360. 

28 Sikandar, 31-34; Mahinud, 18; Nizamuddin, III, 98; Ali Muhammad, Khatinui-i 
Mirat-i Ahmadi (Calcutta, 1930), 2. 
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the state archives, which was not possible for the later chronicler's, 
who wiote after the downfall of the sultanat. On historical grounds, 
therefore, the statement of Abdul Husain and Abdul Karim must be 
preferred to that of later historians. 

It is significant to note in this connection that Sikandar, Mahmud 
and Ali Muhammad place the coronation of Ahmad on 1.3-14 Rama- 
zan 813/9-10 January 1411, and the foundation of Ahmadabad on 
3 Ziqad 813/27 February 1411, as stated earlier. It is difficult to 
believe that hardly forty-eight days alter his accession to the throne 
Ahmad could have consolidated his position so well as to think of 
founding a city, which he proposed to make his capital. It mav also 
be noted that immediately after his accession Ahmad was confronted 
by a formidable rebellion headed by Ins four uncles, who resented 
i u ir nephews elevation to the throne. In fact Ahmad was too much 
occupied with the suppression of the revolt to think of founding a 
city hardly forty eight days after his accession. This hypothesis gains 
further support when we find that Sikandar, Mahmud and Ali 
Muhammad place the foundation of the city of Ahmadabad on 
o Ziqad 813/27 February 1411, but defer the foundation of the first 
mosque of the metropolis to 815/1413.29 Contemporary epigraphiea! 
evidence tells ns that the foundation of the first mosque of the reign 
o Ahmad Shall was laid oil 1 Rajab 815/7 October 1412.™ It will be 
observed that there is (according to these authors) an interval of 
more than one and a half years between the foundation of the metro¬ 
polis and its first mosque. It is difficult to believe that Ahmad Shah 
a zealous Muslim as he was, should have laid the foundation of his 
metropohs on 3 Ziqad 813/27 February 1411, and deferred the 
foundation of its first mosque till 1 Rajab 815/7 October 1412. It is 
probable that the foundation ol the metropolis was simultaneous 
with the foundation of its first mosojue. 

Hardly had Ahmad Shah laid the foundation of the new capital 
when he was cal led upon to deal, with another insurrection led bv 
Imiuz Khan, Haibat Khan and Malik Badr-i Ala. This revolt was 
supported by some Rajput chiefs, prominent among whom was Rao 
Ranmal, the Itaja of Idar. Ahmad Shah marched against them and 
encamped near Modasa. lie offered conciliation as before but 
getting no response stormed the fortress of Modasa. Most* of the 
rebels, including Badr-i Ala, fell fighting. The news of the fall of 
Modasa unnerved Ranmal. who parted company with Firuz The 
latter fled to his uncle, Shams Khan Dandani. at Nagaur lev 


saving 


29 Sikandar, 37; Mahmud, 23; Ali Muhammad, KJuithnuh , 2 3. 

30 M. A. Chaghtai, Muslim Monuments of Ahmedalxtd , Poona, 1942, 4L 
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fis treasures which were seized by Ranmal, who surrender^ 
to Ahmad as a token of his submission.^! 

The suppression of the revolt of Badr-i Ala did not mean the end 
of all. troubles, Ahmad had now to face a fresh revolt of disgruntled 
nobles led by Shah Malik, who was in league with Hushang of 
Malwa and kanha Satarsal, the Baja of Mandat. lfushang matched 
from his capital and pitched his tents on the frontier of Gujarat. 
When Ahmad Shah came to know of this development, he too 
marched to Champaner, and encamping there, sent his noble Irnadul 
Mullc against his adversary. Confronted by Imad, Hushang retreated 
into his own territory under the pretext that he considered it below 
his dignity to fight a slave of Ahmad. As a result, Kanha Satarsal was 
Tightened into abjuring his alliance with Hushang. Ahmad then 
despatched prince Latif Khan against the insurgents, who were 
compelled to disperse. Shah Malik took refuge with Kao Melaga, the 
Raja of Girnar in Saurashtra.^ 

For harbouring the rebel fugitives, Rao Melaga (according to 
Gangadhara) incurred the hostility of Ahmad 33 Abdul Husain, how¬ 
ever, is of the opinion that Ahmad was attracted by the lure of the 
conquest of the impregnable fortress of Girnar, which he attacked in 
816/1414. Melaga opposed Ahmad but was defeated and forced to 
seek refuge in the fortress of Girnar. Thereupon Ahmad invested the 
fortress, and as the siege was prolonged, Melaga made overtures for 
peace. He offered to acknowledge the overlordship of the Sultan and 
to pay tribute. Ahmad accepted the proposal and, leaving Saiyyid 
Abul Khair and Saivvid Qasim Khan to collect the salami, returned 
to Ahmadabad.34 

Soon after his return to Ahmadubad, Ahmad marched to Sklhpur, 
which was one of the most ancient pilgrim centres in north Gujarat. 
It was studded with beautiful temples, some of which were laid low. 
In the same year he introduced the jizi/a and entrusted its adminis¬ 
tration to Malik Tuhfah, entitled Tajul Mullc, with instructions to put 
down all turbulent elements and to realize the iniquitous tax with a 
strong hand.35 Malik Tuhfa, therefore, suppressed some of the 


3t Abdul Husain, ff. 36a-36b; Sikandar, 38-40; Nizumuddin III, 98-100; Ferishta, 
Ik 300-01. • 

32 Abdul Husain, ff. 37a-37b; Abdul Karim, year 810; Sikandar, 40-41; Nizamuddin 
III, 100-1; Ferishta, II, 302. 

33 Gangadhara, Mandolikanrpa Carita, ed. H. D. VelanKac, Bhartiya Vidya, XV, 
1953, 371, XV, 1954, Sarga II, Sluka, 88. 

34 Sikandar; 43-44; Nizamuddin, III, 102; Ferishta, II, 362. 

35 The jizrja levied from the chiefs by the central authority should not be con¬ 
fused with the shaft 1 at jizt/a, which is a personal tax levied on non-Muslim inhabitants 
directly — Editor. 
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ut chieftains and collected both jizya and .salami from 
s significant to note in this connection that this iniquitous tax was 
unknown to Gujarat for nearly a century and quarter of Muslim rule. 

While he was busy demolishing temples at Sidhpur, Ahmad was 
called upon to deal with the invasion of Nandurbar by Nasir of Asir. 
Nasir, who had proclaimed his independence after the death of his 
father in 801/1399, first conquered Lalang, Songir and Dilkot. 157 
After that he captured by stratagem the hill fortress of Asirgarh 
from the pastoral chieftain, Asa Ahir, from whom it has taken its 
name. Raja Nasir founded a new city at the instance of Shaikh 
Zainuddtn, the spiritual guide of the dynasty, who had come from 
Daulatabad to visit him; and as desired In the Shaikh, he named it 
Burhanpur after Shaikh Burhanuddin, a khalifa of Shaikh Nizamud- 
din Auliya, who is buried in the hills above Daulatabad. On the 
eastern bank of the Tapti, where Shaikh Zaimiddin had lodged. 
Raja Nasir founded a village, which he named Zainahad. Having 
thus established himself in eastern Khandesh, Raja Nasir resolved to 
extend his authority over Thalner, which was ruled over by his 
younger brother, Hasan alias Malik Iltikhar. In order to achieve this 
end, The sought the aid of Ilushang of Malwa, who had married 
Nasirs sister. Hush an g sent his son, Ghazni Khan, to the assistance 
of Nasir, while Hasan sought the help of Ahmad Gujarati. But before 
any assistance from Gujarat could arrive, the combined force of 
Nasir and Ghazni Khan captured the fort of Thalner and Hasan was 
taken prisoner. Nasir then invaded Gujarat to forestall interference 
from Alunad and also to recover the parganas of Sultanpur and 
Nandurbar lost to Muzaffar by his father.-^ 

As soon as Ahmad came to know about this alarming develop¬ 
ment, he sent Malik Mahmud Turk to the threatened area and pre¬ 
pared to follow him in person without delay. Meanwhile Rao Punja 
of Idar, Rawal Trimbakdas of Champaner and Raja Satarsal of 
Mandal had combined against Ahmad; they also invited Ilushang, 
who had not onh marched right up to Modasa in Gujarat, but even 
sent word to Shams Khan at Nagaur promising to give him Patau if 
he joined the allies. Shams khan curtly refused the offer and inform¬ 
ed his young nephew about the danger threatening him.‘*9 

In view of this dangerous situation, Ahmad left Malik 
Mahmud to relieve Sultanpur and to conduct a limited war against 


3G Abdul Husain, f. 38b; Abdul Karim, year 817; Sikandur, 44-46; Ferishta, II, 
362-63. 

37 Hajiud Dabir, I, 52. 

38 Ferishta, II, 445-47. 

39 Sikandar, 46-47; Nlzainuddia, III, 103; Ferishta, II, 363. 
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Asir. He himself marched against Hushang on 10 Kajab 8: 
i^ust 1417, aiid within a short period of six days he confronted 
his enemy at Modasa. The rapid movements of Ahmad seem to have 
completely frustrated the plans of the allies. Hushang upbraided 
them for their incautious optimism and retreated to Malwa without 
risking a battle. Abandoned by their chief ally, the Rajput princes 
retired to their respective principalities. Malik Mahmud then turned 
to Sultanpur, which had been besieged by Nasir and Ghazni Khan. 
They raised the siege and attempted to get away; Ghazni Khan suc¬ 
ceeded, but Nasir had to surrender near Sultanpur on 1 Zil Hij, 820/ 
9 January 1418. In the meantime Ahmad had marched from Modasa 
to Sultanpur. Abandoned by his allies, Nasir now appealed for terms. 
Peace was made on Nasir s swearing fealty to Ahmad and acknow¬ 
ledging his overlordship. Ahmad, in return, gave him the title of 
‘Khan and allowed him to use the red canopy ( chatr ), though he was 
subordinate to Gujarat. Nasir's brother, Hasan, retired to Gujarat, 
where he and his descendants found a home for generations and 
intermarried with the royal house. With cordial relations thus estab¬ 
lished, Ahmad returned to his capital. 40 

Ahmad now realized that the real enemy was Hushang. Conse¬ 
quently he marched against Malwa on 19 Safar 821/28 March 1418. 
Hushang came out of his capital to give battle, but his troops broke 
up in panic when Malik Farid attacked the Malwa army from the 
rear. Hushang fled to Mandu; as the rainy season had set in, Ahmad 
returned to his capital but resumed the offensive in the following 
year at the commencement of the campaigning season. But he had 
hardly left Mankani, an outpost on the Gujarat-Mahva frontier, 
when he was waited upon by the Malwa envoys who sued for peace. 
Ahmad accepted these pacific overtures; and after scoring this pres¬ 
tige victory, he returned to his capital by the end of Rabi II 822/ 
May 1419, as the rains were approaching. During the next year 
Ahmad remained busy in building and garrisoning bastions round 
about the eastern border adjoining Malwa. He repaired and streng¬ 
thened the old forts. 41 

Relatively securest home, Ahmad resumed his offensive against 
Malwa at the end of 824/December 1421. When he reached 
Sankhera on 22 Safar 825/15 February 1422, he received the news 
that Hushang had gone to Jain agar (Orissa) to secure elephants in 
order to gain superiority over his rival. Ahmad made up his mind to 
exploit the opportunity, and advanced to Maheshwar, which fell to 


40 Sftancl&r, 47-48; Nizamuddin, 103-4; Forislita, 303-64. 
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without much resistance. Entrusting the fallen fortress to his 
officers, Ahmad marched to Mandu and invested it on 12 Haiti 11 
825/5 April 1422. The siege continued till the advent of the rains 
compelled Ahmad to shift to a better encamping spot—Ujjain— 
where he remained during the rainy season. When (lie weather 
cleared, the siege of Mandu was resumed on 20 Ramazan 825/ 
7 September 1422.42 

In the meantime Hushang had succeeded in entering his capital 
and his return infused a new spirit in the defenders. Finding that lie 
had failed to prevent the entry of Hushang into Mandu, and that the 
reduction of the massive fort was impossible in spite of the 
munjaniqs and iradas that he had specially ordered from Gujarat. 
Ahmad left the place and marched towards Sarangpur, where he 
was encountered bv Hushang, who had reached the place by a more 
diiect route. Alter a number of skirmishes, Ahmad defeated Hushang 
m a pitched battle and, seizing several elephants Hushang had 
brought from Jajnagaf, lie returned to his capital on 4 famacli H 
826/15 May 1423. In consideration of the fatigue of his soldiers, 


Ahmad refrained from embarking 


. — --■■■(-, on am military enterprise for 

three years and devoted himself entirely to the work of consolidation 
and administrative reform .*3 


When the army had been reorganized, Ahmad turner! his atten- 
tinn to the Rajput princes of Gujarat, who had viewed the rise of the 
sullanat in their midst with apprehension and were ever ready to 
take advantage of its weakness. Ahmad, on his part, considered that 
the control of these principalities on the periphery was vital for the 
defence of the sultauat. In 829/1426 ho, therefore, resumed bis 
offensive against Rao Punja of Idar, the son of Rao Kanmal, who 
had not only joined hands with the enemies of Ahmad hut had 
ceased to send any tribute for several years past. Ahmad despatched 
a force against Idar and immediately afterwards took the field in 
person against the Rajput Raja. The pressure of the Sultan made 
I unja abandon his capital and take refuge in the hills, thus harass¬ 
ing the Sultans array. To overawe the refractory feudatory, Ahmad 
founded Ahmadnagar (now called Himmatnagar) after his name on 
the banks of the river Ilatmati, and made up his mind to slav there 
till the successful conclusion of (lie campaign. 

Establishing himself at Ahmadnagar, he sent troops all over the 
principality to ravage and lay waste the land. In a skirmish with the 
royal troops, Rao Punja was entrapped in a precipitous defile and 


42 Stkandar, 52-53; Nizamuddin IH, 100; Fcrtshla, II, , 305 / 
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M bv falling into an abyss on 5 Jamacli 831/21 Febru 
sext day his head was recovered and brought before Ahmad 
by a wood-cutter. Punja’s son, liar Rao, sought pardon; he was duly 
forgiven and installed in his father's place on promising to pay a 
heavy tribute of three lakhs of silver tankas. Leaving Malik Hasan 
Safdarul Mulk in the ihana of Ahmadnagar, the Sultan returned to 
Ahmadabad. Next year when Har Rao was required to pav the pro* 
mised tribute, lie delayed payment under various excuses. When the 
news reached the Sultan, he marched against the refractory feuda¬ 
tory, who fled from his capital and took refuge in the forest. The 
Sultan entered Idar on 6-Safer 832/13 November 1428, and : 
laving the foundation of the Junta Mosque he returned to 

eapilal.44 

1 he subjugation of Idar created apprehensions in the heart of 
Rai Kanha, the Rajput ruler of Jhalawar, who, considering discretion 
to be the better part of valour, proceeded to Asir and sought the 
help of Nasir of Khanclesh in 833/1430. The latter, chagrined at the 
subjugation imposed upon him by Ahmad Gujarati more than a 
decade back, had entered into a matrimonial alliance with Ahmad 
Bahmani bv giving his daughter, Agha Zainah, in marriage to 
Alauddin, son of Ahmad Bahmani. Nasir could not venture to invite 
the wrath of Ahmad Gujarati by giving shelter to Kanha. He, how¬ 
ever, sent him to Ahmad Bahmani with a letter of recommendation. 
Ahmad Bahmani not only welcomed Rai Kanha but provided him 
with a small force with which lie raided Nandurbar and Sultanpur. 
Mhcn this was reported to Ahmad Gujarati, lie immediately des¬ 
patched a powerful army under his sou and heir-apparent, Muham¬ 
mad Khan, who forced the Deccanis to retreat to their own terri¬ 
tory. Ahmad Bahmani then sent his own son and heir-apparent, 
Alauddin Ahmad Khan, to check the Gujaratis. But before reinforce¬ 
ments could reach the Decannis, the Gujaratis had already reached 
near Daulatabad; Alauddin Bahmani was joined by his father-in-law, 
Nasir ol Khanclesh, and in one of the sharpest encounters that 
ensued, the allies were worsted. Prince Alauddin Bahmani was com¬ 
pelled to take shelter in the fort of Daulatabad, while Nasir and 
Kanha fled to Asir. Perceiving that it would be futile to besiege 
Daulatabad, Muhammad laid waste a part of Khandesh and retired 

to Nandurbar.45 

While these developments were taking place in Khandesh, 
Klialaf Hasan, entitled Malikut Tujfar, a Deeeani noble, occupied 

44 Sikaodar, 56-57; NizaimuMii), HI, 113-15; Ftfi&ta, II, 308-69. 
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un, the most southern outpost of Gujarat. Ahmad Gujarati sent 
his younger son, Zafar Khan, to the relief of the town and asked 
Mukhlisui Mulk, the kotwal of Diu, to collect a fleet and sail to the 
coast of the Konkon in order to cooperate with the land forces. Zafar 
Khan blockaded Thana, which was a Bahmani outpost, by land and 
sea. Unable to maintain the defence for long, the commander of the 
fort withdrew and the town capitulated. The Gujaratis then laid 
siege to Mahim, while the relieving force, led by Ahmad Bahmanis 
younger son, Muhammad Khan, approached the beleaguered out¬ 
post. The Deccanis complained to the prince that while the fighting 
was clone by them, the credit for victory would be taken by Malikut 
Tujjar. The prince was deceived and withdrew, leaving Malikut 
Tujjar to his fate. This opportunity was fully exploited by the 
Gujaratis, who stormed the fort. Malikut Tujjar fought valiantly but 
lost the battle and fled to his master, Ahmad Bahmani .46 

Exasperated by these two successive reverses, Ahmad Bahmani 
attacked Baglana, a small Rajput principality between Gujarat and 
the Deccan, and ravaged the frontier parganas of Sultanpur and 
Nandurbar in 835/1432. Prince Muhammad Khan, who had been 
staying in Nandurbar since his earlier expedition to the south-east, 
informed his father of his inability to hold the fort against the 
Bahmanis. Ahmad Gujarati, therefore, instantly marched to Nandur¬ 
bar and Ahmad Bahmani withdrew to Gulbarga. Ahmad Gujarati 
started on Iris return march to Alnnadabad, but hardly had lie 
crossed the Tapti when news arrived that Ahmad Bahmani had 
invested Tambol, which was valiantly defended by the Gujarati 
officer, Sa adat Sultani. Ahmad Gujarati marched to the relief of the 
fortress. A pitched battle was fought from morning till evening but 
remained indecisive. Dismayed by the extent of his losses, Ahmad 
Bahmani retreated back to his own territory in the darkness of the 
night. Ahmad Gujarati repaired to the fort of Tambol and, after 
honouring the valiant defender, returned to his capital.47 

Free from the Bahmanis of the Deccan, Ahmad turned his atten¬ 
tion to the Rajputs of the north, who had not only supported their 
disaffected kinsmen in Gujarat but had also offered them shelter in 
time of trouble. Closest in contact with Gujarat was Mewar, then ! 
ruled over by Rana Mokal, Ahmad, therefore, marched against 
Mewar in Rajab 836/February-March 1433. Subjugating Ganesa, the 
Raja of Dtmgarpur, on his way, he destroyed the temples of 
Kelwarah and Dihvarah. Rana Mokal of Mewar proceeded to meet 

46 Abdul Karim, year 833; Nizamucldin, III, 117-19, Feiishta, II, 370*71. 
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3ut before lie could contact the invader, lie was assassinate 
'own followers. Thereafter Ahmad entered Mewar, and having 
taken ransom form the Rathor chieftains, he reached Nagaur, which 
was then ruled over by Firuz Khan, the son of Shams Khan Dandani 
and the nephew of Muzaffar Shall of Gujarat. Firuz, who had no 
desire to challenge the overlordship of the senior branch of the 
family, came out of die city, welcomed Ahmad and offered several 
lalchs of tankas as tribute. This voluntary acknowledgement of his 
authority pleased Ahmad so much that he generously returned the 
presents and confirmed his uncle in the government of Nagaur. 
Having thus accomplished his mission, Ahmad returned to his 


Not long after his return, Ahmad was called upon to intervene in 
the dynastic feud of Malwa, which- followed upon the death of 
Ilushang in 838/1435. Hushang was succeeded by his son, Ghazni 
Khan, with the title of Muhammad Shah, but within a year he was 
poisoned by his wazir, Mahmud Khan Khalji, who seized the throne 
and ruled Mahva with the title of Mahmud Shah Khalji. In order to 
escape persecution, Masud Khan and Umar Khan, the surviving 
sons of Hushang, fled to Gujarat. The latter proceeded to the 
northern frontier of Malwa, while Masud stayed on in Gujarat and 
requested Ahmad to help him in gaining the throne of his father. 
Ahmad espoused his cause and in Ramazan 841/February-March 
1438 marched against Mandu. He encamped on the bank of a tank 
in Jaisinghpur and sent Masud to begin the siege. As the siege was 
prolonged, Mahmud Khalji realized the futility of being cooped up 
in the fort. Meanwhile Umar Khan, the other son of Hushang, 
appeared in Chanderi and was proclaimed leader of the garrison bv 
the nobles at that place. Mahmud, therefore, left his beleaguered 
capital in the charge of his father, Malik tyughis* Khan-i Jalnm, and 
proceeded to Sarangpur where he arrived early in 842/June 1438. 
Sarangpur capitulated and Mahmud marched against Umar Khan, 
in the encounter that took place between the two armies, Umar 
Khan was defeated and slain. After that Mahmud turned to Ahmad, 
who had moved to Ujjain to exploit his adversary’s difficulties; But 
at tikis time the army of Ahmad was so severely struck by a virulent 
form of epidemic plague that within two days several thousand peo¬ 
ple perished. This scourge frustrated the plans of Alunad, who was 
compelled to retreat to Gujarat after promising Masud to return 
some time later to restore his ancestral throne to him. This promise 
he was unable to keep as he passed away on 4 Rabi II 846/ 


48 Nizamuddiki. HI, 123-24, Feriulda, II, 373. 
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'fe^Cugust 1442, leaving the throne to his son, Muhammad Khan, 
who succeeded him with the title of Ghiyasnddin Muhammad 
Shah.49 

Ahmad Shah, thus, extended the boundaries of the sultanat by 
his relentless wars, In these campaigns political interests more often 
than not transcended religious considerations. If he waged wars 
against the Rajput rulers of Gujarat, he also fought With the Muslim 
rulers of Malwa, Khandesh and the Deccan. 

Nevertheless the religious sentiments of Ahmad Shah, though 
somewhat exaggerated by the theological chroniclers, cannot be 
entirely ruled out. We are told that from the time of his attaining to 
majority till the time of his death, he had never omitted to perform 
the prescribed religious duties. 50 At times his religiosity verged 
almost on iconoclasm. This is testified by his wanton demolition of 
the beautiful temples at Sidhpur and the imposition of the iniquitous 
tax, the jizya, which had been unknown to Gujarat before. 

Apart from this iconoclasm, Ahmad was a ruler far above the 
average. He infused into his administration a spirit of unrelenting 
justice. It is on record that he did not hesitate to execute his own 
son-in-law in the market-place for a murder he had committed. 5 * 
Moreover he introduced the ehcck-aml-balance system in the reve¬ 
nue administration with a view to discouraging collusion among the 
atnils (revenue collectors) and adopted the land-graut-eun>cash 
system for his army. 52 

Furthermore, lie well-nigh realized the necessity of inducing 
Hindus into, the hierarchy of the government. Manikchand and 
Motichaud, belonging to the bantja or commercial community, held 
the important offices of ministers under him. 55 Moreover he is reported 
to have employed a Brahman for the specific purpose of searching out 
a suitable Hindu bride fit for the Sultan. 5 * In this way Ahmad Shah 
laid the foundation of what ultimately became a polyglot polity. 

It may, however, be pointed out in this connection that Ahmad 
could not resist the urge of the flesh, and demanded the daughters of 
his vanquished foes as an offering to his authority. Such requisitions 
could not but meet with resistance from the Rajputs, who were proud 
of their lineage. Matrimonial alliance with the Muslims inevitably 

49 Shihab-i Hakim, 258-59; Abdul Karim, year 846; Xizamuddin, III* 121; 316- 
20; Ferishta, 11, 373-74. 

50 Nizamuddin, III, 124. 

51 Sikandar, 60-61; Mahmud Bukhari, 16. 

52 Sikandar, 57-59. 
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Itight a stigma on the Rajputs as is testified by the case of the 
Waghela brothers, who courted the dishonour of their compeers in 
marrying their sister to Ahmad Shah. 55 Rawal Satrasal Singh of Matar 
preferred death to the disgrace brought on him by his wife, who sent 
their beautiful daughter, Raniba, to the. haram of the Sultan in order 
to secure the release of her husband from imprisonment 50 Such 
alliances were not without political and social implications. They made 
the allying Hindu family an outcast© among its own people, linking 
thereby the brides house indissolubly to.the sultanat. The example of 
the Sultan was followed by the Muslim nobility. Out of such alliances 
sprang up a new class of Rajput-Muslims—the Mole Islam —which 
provided the most dependable support to the sultanat. 

If Ahmad Shah encouraged matrimonial alliances between the 
Rajputs and the Muslims, he also tried his best to reconcile the Jain 
ancf the Islamic architectural shies in the monuments he built in his 
new metropolis of Ahmadabad. This blending of the two divergent 
styles explains why Muslim architecture assumed in Gujarat a distinct 
local form. Ahmad Shah built magnificent mosques, khanqahs and 
madmsas, where the seekers of knowledge drank deep from the 
fountain of learning. Describing the new metropolis, Hulwi Shirazi, 
the poet-chronicler of Ahmad Shah, savs: 


Innumerable are the colleges therein; 
there are inns for the residence of travellers/ 57 

Ahmad himself was a learned man, endowed with literary talents. 
He is said to have composed a panegyric in praise of Burhamtddin 
Quth-i Alam Bukhari and recited it in the presence of the saint as 
was the custom of the day. One of the couplets, translated into 
English, runs thus : 


Burhan, the Proof, our Polar Star, 
Our pattern and our guide— 

The Proof, in whose convincing truth. 
We, and all men, confide/ 58 


Being a learned man, Ahmad was naturally fond of men with the 
same inclination. fiadruddin Damamini, the renowned Egyptian savant 
who visited Gujarat in his reign, calls him ‘the learned of the sultans 
and the Sultan of the learned’. 59 


55 Ibkl, 319-20. 

56 Ibid., 324-25. 
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In the meantime, Nasir of Khandesh had embroiled himself in 
hostilities with the Deccan. Mis daughter, Agha Zainab, complained 
that her husband, Alauddin Bahmani, who had succeeded liis father 
in 839/1436, was neglecting her for lvis new handsome Hindu queen, 
who was given the name of Zib Chilira. In order to avenge his 
daughters wrongs, Nasir, after obtaining the consent of Ahmad 
Gujarati, invaded Berar, where many of the amirs welcomed him 
owing to his descent from the Caliph Umar and caused the Khutba 
to be recited in his name. In 841/1437, Khan-i Jaliati, the loyal 
Bahmani governor, shut * himself up in Narnala and appealed for 
assistance to his king, Alauddin Bahmani. The latter sent against his 
father-in-law a large army under the command of Malikut Tuijar 
Khalaf Hasan, who drove Nasir into his hill-fortress of Laling, whither 
Khalaf Hasan followed him after laying waste the fertile plains of 
Khandesh. Nasir made a sortie with 12,000 horse and a large force of 
foot but suffered a severe defeat, which so preyed upon his mind that 
it is said to have contributed to his death, which occurred on 19 Rabi I 
841/20 September 1437. lie was buried in the familv vault at Thalner 
bv the side of his father, Raja Ahmad, 60 

Raja Nasir was succeeded by his son, Miran Adil Khan, whose 
mother was the sister of Hushang of MaJwa. Soon after his accession 
Adil wrote pressing letters to the sultans of Gujarat and Mahva for 
aid. In response to his appeal, Ahmad Gujarati immediately sent his 
army to Sultanpur. When Khalaf Hasan heard that a Gujarati force 
was advancing from Nandurbar to the succour of Adil, lie raised the 
siege of Laling and retired to the Deccan with his plunder, which 
included seventy elephants and many guns. Thereafter Adil ruled in 
peace for about three years till he was assassinated in the city of 
Burhanpuv on Friday, 8 Zil Hij 844/30 April 1441, and was buried at 
1 halner by the side of his father. Adil was succeeded bv his son, 
Miran Mubarak. 6 * 


M V H A. M M A D SHAH If 

Now turning to Gujarat we find that Muhammad Shah, the son 
and successor of Alunad Shah, marched against Rai liar, the son of 
Raja Punja of Idar, in 840/1446. Confronted with a huge army, Rai 
Har sought submission by offering his beautiful daughter in marriage 
to Muhammad, who was so infatuated by her beauty that only a few 
clays after the wedding he agreed to restore the fort of Idar to Rai 

60 Abdul Husain, ff. 55a-55b; Furishta, IT, 548-19; Hajiud T)ab!r, I, 58, 
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H^Tv^sdesired by his beloved queen. Thereafter Muhammad advanc¬ 
ed to Bakur. Gancsa, the Raja of Dungarpur, sought shelter in the 
hills, but when he saw the distress his people were suffering, he came 
out and, through the good offices of Knan-i Jahan Malik Munir 
Sultani, waited on the Sultan and regained his principality by agree¬ 
ing to pay tribute. The Sultan returned triumphant to his capital. 62 

Five years later Muhammad marched against Rawal Gangadas, 
son of Trimbakdas, the Raja of Champaner. Gangadas gave battle 
but was defeated and took refuge in the hill-fort of Pavagadh, 'above 
Champaner, which was closely invested by the Sultan. Finding him¬ 
self in straits, the Rawal sent an emissary to Mahmud Khalji of Malvva 
appealing for help and offering to pay him one lakh of tonkas for each 
dav’s march to cover life expenses. 66 Mahmud marched to the relief 
of the Rawal with 1,00,000 horse, 2,00,000 foot and 2,000 elephants 
and ravaged the Sultan’s districts adjoining the borders of Malwa.M 
When Muhammad came to know of this new development, he raised 
the siege of Champaner and went to Godhra in order to collect more 
troops and arms, but he fell seriously ill and was removed to 
Ahmadabad, where he passed awav on 8 Muharram 855/10 February 
1451 

Muhammad Shah possessed neither the military genius and 
administrative skill nor the character of Iris great father. He had a 
pleasure-loving disposition and was so generous that people com¬ 
monly called him Zarbakhsh or ‘giver of gold’. 66 Moreover, he was 
extremely mild and the mildness of his disposition earned for him 
the title of Karim or merciful. 67 

Besides being merciful and generous, Muhammad revelled in the 
company of beautiful women and could not resist the urge of the 
flesh. We arc told that the Jam of Thatta in Sind had two daughters, 
named Bibi Mirki and Bibi Mughali. The first was bethrothed to 
Muhammad Shah and the second to Sirajuddin Muhammad Shah-i 
Aland, son of Burhariuddin Qutb-i Alain, the renowned saint of 
Gujarat. When Muhammad came to know that Bibi Mughali was 
more beautiful than his fiancee, he secured her hand for himself 
partly by force and partly by gold. 68 

62 Sikandar, 63-64; Nizamuddin, III, 123-20. 
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In keeping wi{h the policy ef ltis fiithc-r, Muhammad Shall 
espousd Rajput princesses. As we have.’ seen Rao Har of Idar, finding 
his kingdoin ravaged by tho Sultan, sought submission bv offering 
to him the hand of his handsome daughter in marriage. So tremen¬ 
dous was her influence on her husband that soon after her nuptials 
she got the kingdom of Idar restored to her father. 60 Under him 
Hindus enjoyed high official positions. A banya is said to have risen 
to the high position of being his counsellor and favourite 
companion. 70 

Q V TBUDDIN A H M AD SHAH II 

A day after his death, the nobles raised to the- throne Prince Jalal 
Khan, the eldest son of Muhammad Shah, who assumed the style 
and title of Qutbuddin Ahmad Shah II. The young Sultan was at 
once confronted with the formidable task of defending his kingdom 
against the invasion of Mahmud of Malwa, who having crossed, the 
frontier, had invested Sultanpur. Malik Alauddin Suhrah, who com¬ 
manded the fort on behalf of the Sultan of Gujarat, purchased his 
safety by surrendering the fort and entering Mahmud’s service. 
Thereafter Mahmud marched on Broach where Marjan, the governor 
of the place, refused to surrender. Mahmud was about to besiege the 
town, when he was advised by Malik Alauddin to attack the capital 
instead. He, therefore, continued his march and arrived at Baroda, 
where he was joined by Rawal Oangadas of Champaner and other 
chiefs. Crossing the river Mahi, Mahmud marched right to Kapar- 
banj. On the last dav of Safar 855/2 April 1451, Mahmud left his 
camp with the object of making a night-attack, but lost his way and, 
alter wandering about the whole night, found himself at dawn in 
front of his own camp. Disappointed in his attempt to surprise the 
enemy, Malunud arranged his army for fighting. In the battle that 
ensued Qutbuddin threw in his reserves at a very critical moment, 
with the result that the great army of Malwa was utterly routed, and 
Mahmud fled to Mandu leaving eighty elephants and his baggage in 
the hands of the victor, who returned triumphant to Ahmadabad. 71 

Two years after his return, Qutbuddin was called upon to inter¬ 
fere in the affairs of Nagaur. His kinsman. Firm Khan, had passed 
away, leaving the throne to he contested by his brother, Mujahkl 
Khan, and his son, Shams Khan: and taking advantage of this 
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»uu»t.u.C Rana Kumbha of Chitor occupied die territory. Shams Khan 
fled to Ahmadabad to seek help and gave his daughter in marriage 
to Qutbuddin, who immediately set out to avenge the wrong done 
to Shams Khan. On his way Gita Deva, the Raja of Sirohi, attended 
his camp and prayed for his help in recovering the fortress of Abu, 
Which had also been seized by Rana Kumbha. Qutbuddin deputed 
Malik Shaban to take possession of Aim and hand it over to the 
Raja, but Malik Shaban was defeated by Rana Kumbha’s troops with 
great slaughter. Enraged by this defeat, Qutbuddin laid waste all l ie 
low lands of the Rana’s territory, defeated him in the field of battle 
and besieged him in Kumbhalgarh. As the siege was prolonged, 
Rana Kumbha was obliged to purchase peace by the payment of 
ample compensation to Shams Khan and a heavy indemnity to 
Qutbuddin, who returned to his capital.' 2 

Not long after his return to Ahmadabad, Qutbuddin received a 
mission from Mahmud Khalji proposing a treaty of alliance between 
the Sultans of Gujarat and Mahva against Rana Kumbha of Chitor. 
These overtures were favourably received by Qutbuddin and a treaty 
was concluded. It was stipulated that Qutbuddin should ravage such 
parts of the Rana’s territories as were contiguous to Gujarat while 
Mahmud should seize the country of Mewar and Ajmer. It was also 
agreed that whenever necessary they should not fail to help and 
assist each other. Soon after the conclusion of the treaty, intelligence 
arrived in 861/1457 that Rana Kumbha had broken all his pledges 
and attacked Nagaur. Qutbuddin, therefore, set out for Kumbhalgarh. 
On his way lie captured Abu, and made it over to Gita Deva, the 
Raja of Sirohi, who had been expelled from his mountain fortress by 
Rana Kumbha. On the other side, Mahmud Khalji moved to Man (la¬ 
ser in order to harass Rana Kumbha. Thereupon Qutbuddin attack¬ 
ed Kumbhalgarh but failed to take it and returned to Ahmadabad.™ 

White Qutbuddin was campaigning in Kumbalgarh, Raja 
Mubarak of Khaudesh attacked Baglana. Its ruler, Rai Mauu, sought 
the help of Mahmud Khalji to whom he owed fealtv and allegiance. 
In 857/1453 Mahmud sent Iqbal Khan and Yusuf Khan with a huge 
army to Baglana. Mubarak gave battle but fled back to Asir aftei 
suffering a heavy defeat. Next year Mubarak again attacked Baglana 
but Mahmud Khalji again came to the rescue of the Raja, and 
deputed his son, Ghivasucldin, to Baglana. Mubarak retreated to his 
country without risking a battle. Thereafter Mubarak reigned with¬ 
out undertaking any expedition till his death on 12 Rajah 861/5 June 
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( mill ' vas succeeded by his son, Malik Aina, who assumed the 
ule or Adil Klian IT. A Two years later Qutbuddin of Gujarat passed 
away at Ahmadabad in Rajah 863/Mav 1459. As he was young and 
had hitherto enjoyed good health, his death aroused the suspicion 
that he had been poisoned by his wife, the daughter of Shams Khan 
ot N agaur so that her father might succeed to the throne of Gujarat. 
\V hen Qutbuddin was in the agony of death, his nobles killed Shams. 
khan, and the Sultan’s mother ordered her slave-girls to tear the 
unsuspecting queen to pieces. 

Qutbuddin was brave but lie possessed a violent disposition, a 
capricious temper and a Sanguinary nature. Often he put to death 
some ot his most confidential servants and favourites without the 
slightest provocation. Under the influence of liquor he was parti¬ 
cularly reckless in shedding blood. 75 More often than not on his 
return from a battle-field, he abandoned himself to his passions and 
sensuality.' (> lie had a number of queens in his haram but the most 
favoured was the Rajput princess, Rani Manjhari, who wielded great 
influence over her husband. 7 " Furthermore, ho appointed Hindus to 
some of the highest offices under him. Among his nobles we find 
Ammchand Manek who was sent at the head of an expedition along 
KumbWw* Caf ai to ,le, P Fimz Khan of Nagaur against Rana 

Qutbuddin kept up the traditions of his dv-nasty for architectural 
works. He completed the mausoleum of Shaikh Ahmad Khattu at 
Sarkhe), which his father had begun, and constructed the Ilattz-i 
Vull) with the Nagina Bagh in the centreja The Sultan could com- 
pose verses ia Gujarati and one such verse has come down to us.80 


I> A U X); M A II M U |> i nEGARH A 

On the death of Qutbuddin, the amirs raised to the throne Dane! 

Aian the late. Sultan’s uncle; but immediately after his accession 
Dancl elevated a famish (carpet-spreader) to the dignity of a noble 
ejected economies in the royal household and reduced the allowances’ 
oi the amirs, iliese acts of the Sultan were unconventional and must 
have given umbrage to the amirs, who led by Malik Shaban 
approached Bihi Mughali and persuaded her to allow them to raise 
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Fath Khan, then only thirteen years old, to the throne of his father 
on 1 Shalian 863/3 June 1459, with the title of Sultan Nasiruddin 
Abul Fatli Mahmud Shah* 81 He is commonly known as Mahmud 
Begarha, because he conquered the two Rajput forts ( garhs) of 
Cirnar and Champaner 

Four months after his accession, young Mahmud was faced with 
a formidable conspiracy hatched by leading nobles like Kabiruddin 
Azclul Mulk, Maul ana Khizr Safiul Mulk, Piarali Ismail Burhanul 
Mulk and Jhajju Muhammad Nizamul Mulk. They went to Mahmud 
and told him that Malikush Sharq Malik Sliaban was intriguing to 
depose him and Mahmud, new as he was to political intrigues, 
believed them* Consequently they arrested Malik Shaban on 
29 Ziqad 863/27 September 1459, and imprisoned him. During the 
following night Malik Abdullah, the darogfia of the elephant-stables, 
informed Mahmud privately of the real state of affairs. The young 
Sultan consulted his mother and decided on his course of action. 
Early in the morning he proceeded to the place where Malik Shaban 
was confined, and stamping his foot on the ground demanded the 
immediate surrender of the traitor so that he might suffer instant 
death. The gaolers complied with the royal order, thinking that the 
designs of their masters were on the point of being fulfilled. But as 
soon as the Sultan had secured the person of his loyal minister, he 
ordered his fetters to be removed and begged his pardon. Finding 
the tables turned against them, the conspirators assembled their 
troops to give battle, When the Sultan came to know about this, he 
ordered the royal elephants to be assembled and with 3,000 adhe¬ 
rents issued out from the citadel with a bow in his hand and a 
quiver at his back. Seeing the Sultan moving about in person, the 
assembled troops deserted the conspirators, who in their turn took to 
their heels. The conspiracy having been thus frustrated, Malik 
Shaban was restored to his office; but shortly afterwards he retired 
and Mahmud assumed charge of the administration of his kingdom. 88 

In 866/1462 Mahmud of Gujarat went on a hunting expedition 
and encamped on the bank of the Khari, where he received an 
appeal for help from the infant Bahmani ruler, Nizam Shah of the 
Deccan, whose dominions had been ravaged by Mahmud KhaJji of 
Malvva. Mahmud Begarha, consequently, moved to the border, 
where another messenger informed him that Mahmud Khalji had 

81 Abdul Husain, ff. 70b-82b; Abdul Karim, year 863; Ferishta, IT, 380; Sikandar, 
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Jefeated the Deccanis. He, therefore, marched into Khandesh and 
cut off the retreat of the Mahva army, which was compelled to retire 
by way of Gondivana and suffered terribly. Next year Mahmud 
Khalji again invaded the Deccan but retreated on hearing that the 
Sultan of Gujarat was marching against him. Thereafter Mahmud 
Begarha wrote to Mahmud Khalji that it was unfair on his part to 
molest a child, who had not reached the age of maturity, and warned 
him that if he ever attacked the Dcccan, he would find his own 
dominions overrun by the army of Gujarat. The threat proved effec¬ 
tive in preventing further hostilities between Mahva and the 
Deccan. 8 * 

In the following year Mahmud Begarha led an expedition against 
the Raja of Dun, a place situated between Gujarat and Konkan, as 
the Raja had been guilty of piracy. The Raja gave battle, but con¬ 
fronted with heavy odds, he took refuge in his hill-fortress. Mahmud 
Begarha scaled the fort with his retinue. The Raja sent his old 
mother with the keys of the fort to the Sultan and sued for peace. 
Mahmud restored the stronghold to the Raja on his agreeing to nay 
a tribute,83 b 1 ' 

In 871/1460 Mahmud Begarha marched against Rao Mandalik, 
the Yadava Prince of Gimar, now called Junagadh. A body of 
Rajputs, called prndhnns or chiefs men, gave battle hut perished 
fighting. The state was pillaged and the Rao was obliged to pay 
tribute to the Sultan, who returned to his capital. In the following 
year it was brought to his notice that the Rao was in the habit of 
using the insignia of royalty in public. He, therefore, commanded 
him to discontinue this practice, and the Rao readily obeyed. Two 
years i aler Mahmud Begarha decided to incorporate Gimar into his 
kingdom and led a large army against Rao Mandalik, who sued for 
peace and pleaded that he had remitted tribute regularly and had 
been an obedient vassal. Ibis had no effect on Mahmud, who was 
bent on the annexation of Gimar. Mandalik had no alternative but 
to defend himself. Confronted with heavy odds, Mandalik retired to 
the citadel of Uparkot, which was closely invested bv Mahmud 
Begarha .86 

The fall of this inaccessible fortress is traditionally associated 
with domestic treason. It is said that Mandalik had forcibly taken to 
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—iMohini, the handsome wife of his kamdar , Vishal, who 
•schemed in secret for the downfall of his master. Finding the provi¬ 
sions in Gimar running short, Vishal sent a messenger to the Sultan 
advising him to avail himself of the opportunity and to take the fort 
by assault. The Sultan acted on this advice and before long the Rao, 
reduced to straits, came down to surrender the fort on 10 Jamadi II 
875/4 December 1470.^ Thereafter Mandalik joined the service of 
the Sultan and through the influence of Shamsuddin Dunvesh 
embraced Islam. He was given die title of Khan-i. Jahan and his 
kingdom was incorporated in the sultanat of Gujarat. At the foot of 
the hills, Mahmud Begarha founded the city of Mustafabad, which 
became the capital of the Sultan.#** 

While Malimud Begarha was besieging Gimar, jai Singh, the son 
of Gangadas of Chompancr, had ravaged the territory between 
Ghampaner and Ahmadabad. He, therefore, sent Jamaluddin 
Muhammad to govern this tract, conferring on him the title of 
Muhafiz Khan, and intended to follow him personally in order to 
conquer Cjhampaner. But the Sultan was called upon to deal first 
with the frontier tribes of Sumras, Sodas and Kahlas, who lived on 
the border of Cuteh and claimed to bq Muslims, though they were 
absolutely unaware of the shari at, They were Ibahdtiijas and inter¬ 
married with the Hindus. Mahmud Begarha, therefore, marched 
against them in Ramazan S7G/Februavy-March 14 /::. Ihe Ibaliatiijas 
confronted the Sultan with 30,000 horse but soon surrendered. 
Mahmud forgave their offences and gave them amnesty. He brought 
some of their leaders with him to Mustafabad and asked the ultima 
to instruct them in the tenets of Islam.#® 

In the following year it was reported to the Sultan that 40,000 
archers had risen against his maternal grandfather, Jam Nizamuddin 
of Sind, and were harassing the inhabitants on the border. Ho, tlieic- 
fore, equipped a large army and again crossed the Rann of Cutch 
bv forced marches. On hearing of his approach the rebels dispersed. 
Some of Ins amirs advised him to incorporate Sind into his kingdom, 
but he declined because his mother was descended from the Janis of 
Sind, and it would be unbecoming on his part to seize the tenitoiv. 
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" lm , u) ; cc l as * ar as ^ ,e bank of the Indus and then returned to 
Mustafabad.90 

On his return from Sind, Mahmud Begarha was called upon to 
deal with a new situation. Maulana Mahmud Samarcjandi, who was 
returning from the Deccan to his native country in a vessel bound 
tor Hurmuz, was driven ashore to Jagat (Dwarka), where the pirates 
robbed him of all his property and left him adrift on the shore with 
ins two young sons. After many hardships Maulana Sainarqaudi 
arrived at Mustafabad and appealed for redress to the Sultan who 
sent him to Ahmadabad on 16 Zil Hij 873/27 June 1469, and marched 
against Jagat, which was soon evacuated by its Rajput prince, Blum 
who took refuge in the island-fortress of Bet Sankhodhar. Mahmud 
Begarha proceeded towards Bet Sankhodhar through a dense forest, 
111 . 1 * C1 ^ US ann y had to face great difficulties owing to lions and 
poisonous snakes. There ensued a sea-fight in which Mahmud 
Bhim, who was taken prisoner on 13 Jamadi I, 
874/18, November 1469, and sent to Ahmadabad where he was 
impaled. The plundered goods ol Maulana Sainarqaudi were deli¬ 
vered back to him. 91 

The incessant campaigns of the Sultan combined with his con¬ 
templated invasion of Champaner created discontent among the 
nobles, who, with Khudawand Khan at their head, hatched a 
conspiracy to dethrone their master when he was to go in a proces- 
saori to the Idgah on the festival of (did Fitr, 1 Shavvwal 855/ 

4 December 1480, and put Prince Ahmad on the throne. The conspi¬ 
racy, however, leaked out owing to Bai Rayan, the chief Hindu 
noble, who kept his friend, Iinadul Mulk, informed about the move¬ 
ments of the conspirators. Imad secretly summoned his troops from 
Jus iqta, and Qaisar Khan Faruqi privately informed the Sultan of 
the affair. Instead of arraigning the conspirators for treason, Malunud 
Begarha decided to test the fidelity of his nobles, and publicly 
announced that he intended to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca, leaving 
Iu.s son. Prince Ahmad, as his regent. The Sultan made all necessary 
preparations for the pilgrimage; then summoning his nobles he left 
the matter to be finally decided by them, but lie would neither eat 
nor drink until he hud received their decision. Perceiving that their 
plot had been discovered, the courtiers found themselves in a quan¬ 
dary. After some parleys, they sent Nizamul Mulk to the Sultan 
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requesting him to conquer Champaner before making a pilgrimage 
’ to Mecca. This advice was accepted but Champaner could not be 
attacked till 887/1482 

In 887/1482 Malik Sundha, the khcmkhail of Rasulabad, made 
a plundering raid on Champaner in search of supplies, which had 
fallen short owing to an unusual drought; but he was driven back 
by Rawal Jai Singh, son of Rawal Gangadas of, Champaner, who 
sallied forth fiercely and carried fire and sword into the territories of 
the Sultan. The latter was highly incensed by this incident, and 
having assembled lus forces, set out for Champaner on 1 Ziqad 887/ 
12 December 1482. Jai Singh came out to meet his enemy but was 
obliged to take refuge in the hill-fortress of Pavagaclh, which the 
Sultan closely invested. During the* investment the Rawal sent his 
minister, Suri, to Mandu to seek help from Sultan Ghiyasuddin, the 
son and successor of Mahmud Khalji of Malwa, who readily agreed 
and marched as far as Nalcha. Mahmud Begarha, leaving his offi¬ 
cers to continue the siege, marched to Dohad to meet Ghiyasuddin 
Khalji, but the latter retired to Mandu, and Mahmud Begarha 
returned to Champaner to continue the siege. He ordered the con¬ 
struction of a mosque in his military lines as a token of his firm 
resolve not to desist from the siege until he had taken the fortress. 
In the meanwhile a cannon-ball fired by one of the tops or mortars 
of the Sultan created a breach in the city-wall and caused conster¬ 
nation among the garrison, who, in a state of confusion, fired their 
huqqas or rockets, which instead of falling on the army of the Sultan 
fell on the palace of the Rawal. Finding their end near, the Rajputs 
performed the fauluir- rite. They flung into fire their women and 
children and charged on the enemy with their swords and fought to 
the end. Thus on 2 Ziqad 889/21 November 1484 fell the fortress of 
Champaner—the last bastion of Rajput glory in Gujarat. Mahmud 
Begarha made Champaner one of his principal places of residence 
and gave it the name of Muhammadabad. 9 ^ ' 

While Mahmud Begarha was hunting near Champaner in 892/ 
1486, a band of Samarqandi merchants complained to him that the 
Raja of Abu had robbed them of their four hundred horses and a 
few mans of the musk of Tartarv, which they were bringing to 
Gujarat. The Sultan made good their loss and gave them a fannan to 
the Raja, demanding restitution of their plundered property. This 
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ied the Raja, who not only restored the goods to the merchants 
but also sent some valuable gifts lor Mahmud Begarha, who passed 
them on to the merchants.94 L 


In 896/1490 ft was reported to Mahmud Begarha that Bahadur 

triiam, a rebel noble of the Bahmanis, had committed various acts 
01 piracy oil the coast of Gujarat and had carried on depredations as 
ai as the island of Mahim and Cainbay. In order to punish the 
marauder, Mahmud Begarha sent Kamal Khan and Safdar Khan 
but they were defeated and sent to Dabul as prisoners. Thereupon’ 
Mahmud Begarha sent a large army under Malikush Share Qawantal 
Mulk, who discovered that he could not reach Bahadur Gilani w ith¬ 
out invading the Deccan. Mahmud Begarha, therefore, sent Bahr 
Khan with a letter to Mahmud Bahmani reminding him of the claims 
which Gujarat had on the gratitude of his dynasty, and requesting 
that the rebel be brought to book. In response to this letter the 
Bahmani Sultan sent his minister, Oasim Barichil Mamalik, who’witli 
ic help of Ahmad Nizam Shah undertook a campaign against the 
pirate but it was not till 901/1495 that Bahadur Gilant was defeated 
and slam, and full reparation was made to Gujarat. 95 

freed from the menace of Bahadur Gilani, Mahmud Begarha 
turned lus attention to Raja Adil Khan II of Khandesh, who had 
not sent his tribute for a long time. Adil II had, in fact, become one 
ol the most powerful rulers of Khandesh; lie had not only consoli¬ 
dated his authority but extended it over Gondwana and Garha- 
Mandla. lie had suppressed the depreciations of the Kolis and Bhils 
strengthened and extended the defences of Asir, and fortified 
Burhanpur by building a citadel on the Tapti. In consequence of 
the great strength he had acquired, he'assumed the title of Jharkandi 
Sultan or King of the Forest; and contrary to tire practice of his 
ancestors, he not only withheld the annual tribute to the Sultan of 
Gujarat but openly declared that he owed no allegiance to that 
As /. r ?? ult Ma bmud Begarha marched into Khandesh in 
M4 /1498 and laid waste the country. Adil moved out to oppose the 
army of Gujarat; but failing to resist the power of Mahmud Begarha 
he was obliged to pay the arrears of tribute before the forces of 
Gujarat retired to their own country. Thereafter Adil maintained 
friendly relations with Gujarat and visited the court of his suzerain 9(3 
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'Raja Adil II of Khandesh passed away on 15 ftabi I 907/ 
28 September 1501,97 leaving the throne to his younger brother, 
Daud Khan, who fell completely under the control of two brothers, 
Ilusam All and Yar Ali, and made the former the wazir of his realm 
with tlie title of Husamuddin. At the instigation of the latter, Daud 
contrived to embroil himself with Ahmad Nizam Shah of Ahmad* 
nagar, who invaded Khandesh and could not be expelled until Daud 
bad purchased the akl of Nasiruddin Khalji of Malwa hv the 
humiliating concession of causing the Khtitba to be recited in his 
name. His inglorious reign came to an end with his death on 
1 Jamadi 914/28 August 1508. His son, Ghazni Khan, succeeded 
him, but after a short reign of ten davs he was poisoned hi' 
Husamuddin. 98 

Meanwhile Mahmutl Begarha was confronted with the great 
naval power of the Portuguese, whose discovers- of the Cape route 
in 1498 had diverted the bulk of the spice trade from Egypt and the 
Red Sea to the Cape route in less than a decade, and therein- depriv¬ 
ed Egypt and Turkey of the commercial advantages of the lucrative 
trade between Europe and the East and also seriously affected the 
sources of the revenue of Gujarat, which then served as the empo¬ 
rium of commerce for the Indian sub-continent This brought about 
an alliance between Egypt, Turkey and Gujarat against the Portu¬ 
guese intruders on their monopoly-.' 

The- struggle commenced when in 913/1507 Qansauh-al-Chauri, 
the last Mamluk Sultan of Egypt, sent an expedition to the coast of 
Gujaiat for the extirpation ol the Portuguese from (lie Indian waters. 
The Egyptian fleet was placed in charge of Amir Husain, who 
was the governor of Jedda at that time. He was accompanied by 
Salman Rais, who had been sent by Sultan Salim, the Ottoman ruler, 
to help the Egyptian enterprise and also to effect a combination with 
the Gujarat flotilla organized by Malik Avaz, the famous governor of 
Junagarh and Din under Mahmud Begarha. The combined fleet 
anchored at Chaul. When Mahmud Begarha came to know about 
the arrival of the fleet, he first went to Maliim and thereafter to Diu. 
In the meanwhile he received a letter from the wall of Ilurmuz 
describing the atrocities perpetrated by the Portuguese. This fur¬ 
ther enraged Mahmud Begarha, who sent Malik Ayaz with the 
Gujarat flotilla to help the allies against their common hx;." 
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The Portuguese squadron was commanded by Doth JLoureneo, 
son of the Portuguese viceroy, Francisco cfe Almeida (1505-9). In 
Ramazan 913/January 1508/a pitched naval battle was fought near 
Clxaul, in which about four hundred Rumis fell and two to three 
thousand Portuguese were killed. A cannon-ball fired by the allies 
struck Loureneos ship, which sank along with its Portuguese com¬ 
mander. This victory of the allies was the occasion of much jubila¬ 
tion and Mahmud Begarha is reported to have bestowed a khilat on 
Malik Ayaz as a token of the appreciation of his services. 

In order to avenge the Portuguese defeat as well as the death of 
his son, Francisco de Almeida personally led a fleet up the west 
coast of India on 12 December 1508, with 18 ships and 1,200 men. 
He found the Egyptian fleet and the juntas of Gujarat assembled 
near Din. On 3 February 1509, there ensued a desperate sea-fight in 
which Almeida scored victory over the allies. Amir Husain s fleet 
was completely broken up and Malik Ayaz made peace with the 
Portuguese by returning the prisoners captured at Chaul and by 
helping to provision their fleet. The Portuguese returned triumphant 
to Cochin on 18 March 1*509, with little loss. 101 

The significance of the naval actions at Chaul and Din with the 
Portuguese was not lost on Mahmud Begarha, who sent aii ambassa¬ 
dor to Albuquerque (1509-1515), the flew Portuguese governor. The 
envoy met the governor at Cannauore in September, 1510, and 
conveyed to him the Sultan’s desire for peace and alliance; he also 
handed over two letters—one from the Christians stranded in 
Gujarat and the other from Malik Gopi, the Hindu minister of 
Mahmud Begarha, known as Gopicaica to the Portuguese. Malik 
Gopfs letter suggested an alliance between the Sultan of Gujarat and 
the Portuguese* and sought an assurance to the effect that Portuguese 
ships would not cruise about mining the maritime trade of Gujarat. 
In return Malik Gopi undertook to get the Christian captives set at 
liberty and to secure freedom for Portuguese ships to frequent the 
ports of Gujarat. 102 

The above proposals evoked a favourable response from Albu¬ 
querque, who summoned the envoy and expressed his desire for the 
settlement of the terms of the alliance. He placed his army and fleet 
at the disposal of Mahmud Begarha and requested the restoration 
of the Christian captives at his court. In bis letter of 16 September 
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addressed to Malik Gopi, Albuquerque hoped for an alliance 
?een the Sultan of Gujarat and D. Manuel, the King of Portugal, 
by virtue of which the Sultan would find his harbours safe and his 
ships fiee to navigate the seas.V® Soon after these negotiations 
Alburquerque captured Goa from Ismail Adil Shah of fiijapur 
(J10-4X/151O-34) on 25 November 1510- The fall of Goa immensely 
increased the prestige of the Portuguese and brought about a great 
change in the attitude of the Indian princes towards them. Mahmud 
Begarha set free the Portuguese prisoners at his court, and Amir 
Ilusain, the Egyptian admiral, after obtaining the Sultans permis¬ 
sion, set out from Cambay for Yamaii.104 The formidable eon- 
iederaey of Egypt, Turkey and Gujarat against the Portuguese was 
thus broken up, 

In the month of Safar 914/June 1508 there arrived at 
lull a 1 n in a c 1 a b a d -Cl i amp a n e r an embassy from Sultan Sikaudar Lodi 
(894-923/1489-1517) with a pair of rhinoceros, thirty horses and 
other precious commodities for Mahmud Begarha, who in his turn 
bestowed a rich khifat on the ambassador and sent some parrots, 
herons and Arabian horses as presents for Sikandar Lodl.l«5 These 
piesentS, according to Nizamuddin and Ferishta, were sent as a 
matter of fricndship.toe But whatever may have been the intentions 
ot Sikandar, the fact remains that it was for the first time that a 
ruler of Delhi sent presents to a ruler of Gujarat, and as such this 
step was not without diplomatic significance. 

Mahmud Begarha was obliged to intervene in (he succession 
disputes which broke out on the death of Ghazni Khan, who had 
left no male heir to the throne of Khandesh. Some of the nobles 
selec ted one Alam Khan, a scion of the Faruqi dvnastv, who was 
also backed by Ahmad Nizam Shall of AhmadnagaV. Adil Khan, son 
° 1 lsan khan, also advanced his claims to the throne and he was 
supported by his maternal grandfather, Mahmud Begarha. Khandesh 
itself, was divided into two factions, one supporting the Ahmadnagar 
protege and the other supporting the Gujarat claimant. The 
ai lieients of Alam Khan under Malik Htisainuddin established 
themselves in Burhanpur, where they were joined by Ahmad Nizam 
Shah and Iinad Shall of Berar. Malik Laddan Khalji, the leader of 
the Gujarat party, shut himself up in Asir, where he was besieged by 
ic partisans of Alam Khan. Mahmud Begarha marched to Thalner 
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Ixis grandson, Adil Khan. When news of his arrival reached 
Burhanpur, Ahmad'Nizam Shall and Irnad Shall withdrew, carrying 
their claimant with them, and Malik Husamuddin was obliged to 
submit to Mahmud Bogarha, who held a clarbar at Thalner on 
19 Zil Hij 914/10 April 1509, and installed lus protege on the throne 
of Khandesh with tne title of Azam Humayun Adil Khan III. Malik 
Laddan was given the title of Khan-i Jalian and Malik Husamuddin 
that of Shahryar. 10 ? 

Adil Khan III, now established on the throne of Khandesh, fur¬ 
ther cemented his alliance with Gujarat bv marrying a daughter of 
Khalil Khan, son of Mahmud Bcgarha, who afterwards succeeded 
his father as Muzaffar Shah II. Thereafter Adil khan shifted his 
capital from Thalner to Burhanpur, and had Malik llusamuddin 
Shahryar, who was again plotting with Ahmad Nizam Shah of 
Ahmadnagar, assassinated. But this did not stop disaffection. In 
916/1510 Slier Khan and Saif Khan conspired with Ahmad Nizam 
Shah; they raised the standard of revolt at Ash and invited the 
pretender' Alain Khan, from Ahmadnagar. Adil Khan immediately 
reported the situation to Mahmud Begadia, who sent Dilawar khan, 
Qadr Khan, Safdar Khan and other nobles with twelve lakhs of 
tankas and a considerable force to the rescue of his grandson. When 
the Gujarati force arrived at Namlurbar, the rebels took to their 
heels and fled to Kowil. Finding his country free from menace, Adil 
Khan gave the Gujarati nobles leave to go back, while he himself 
returned to Burhanpur at the close of 910/1510. 

Very early in the following year Mahmud Bcgarha fell ill and sent 
for his son, Wince Khalil Khan, from Baroda and gave him fatherly 
advice; but as his condition improved slightly, he permitted the prince 
to return to Baroda. 109 At this time Farhatul Mulk reported to the 
Sultan that Shah Ismail Safavi of Persia had sent an embassy under 
Yadgar Beg Qizilbash with elegant presents. 110 The Sultan ordered all 
necessary preparations to bo made for the reception of the embassy, 111 
but before the envoy could arrive at the capital, Mahmud Bcgarha had 
breathed his last on Monday, 2 Ramazan 917/23 November 151.1, and 
was buried at Sarkhej in the mausoleum he had constructed for himself 
during his life-time. 11 * 2 

Mahmud Bcgarha is regarded not only as the greatest of the 
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of Gujarat but holds a prominent place among the warrior 
princes of India. Though the ruler of a small region, Mahmud Begarha 
was in reality much more powerful than his contemporary Sikandar 
Lodi of Delhi; and it must have been a matter of no small gratification 
to him when a little before his death the sovereign of Delhi sent him 
some presents acknowledging thereby the independent status of the 
Sultan of Gujarat* Mahmud, according to Varthema, the famous 
Bolognese adventurer, presented a striking appearance with a flowing 
beard that reached his girdle, and his moustache was so long that he 
tied it over his head 313 From Iris very childhood Mahmud, according 
to Barbosa, had been nourished on some poison with the result that 
if a fly settled on his hand, it swelled and immediately fell dead.H4 To 
satisfy his proverbially voracious appetite, he is reported to have eaten 
daily one Gujarati man of food and another 5 seers of parched rice 
as dessert; and at night two plates of samosas (meat-patties) were 
placed on each side of his bed, so that he might find something to eat 
on whichever side he woke up from his sleep. For breakfast he took 
a cup of honey with a cup of butter and one hundred and fifty golden 
plantains. 115 The works of Varthema and Barbosa were translated into 
European languages and thereby Mahmud Begarha gained an unenvi¬ 
able notoriety. It is to this ruler that Samuel Butler, the English satirist 
of the seventeenth century, makes reference in his lliidibras: 


‘The Prince of Cambay’s daily food 

Ts asp and basilisk and toad.* 

Mahmud was a brave Sultan who constantly led campaigns against 
the neighbouring princes. These campaigns were motivated by terri¬ 
torial ambitions rather than religious zeal. lie fought successfully 
against the neighbouring Rajput princes as well as Muslim rulers. He 
did not debar Hindus from rising to some of the highest positions in 
his government. Malik Gopi, a Brahman, for instance, was the chief 
minister of the Sultan. 

Moreover Mahmud possessed abundant capacity for decisive action, 
as is borne out by his successful suppression of two revolts. He was 
also a wise and just administrator. We are told that the relative of a 
powerful noble, Batumi Mulk, committed a murder. In order to save 
the offender, Imadul Mulk and Azdul Mulk induced an innocent per¬ 
son to plead guilty and he was consequently hanged for a murder he 
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_ tot committed. Sometimes afterwards, when the true facts of the 
case were brought to the notice of the Sultan, he ordered both Jmadul 
Muik and Azdul Mulk, to he executed for their heinous act. 116 

Besides being a just ruler, Mahmud was also a benevolent monarch, 
who was always solicitous for the welfare of his people. He saved his 
soldiers front the clutches of the usurious money-lenders by appointing 
khazanchis (treasurers) at different places to advance money to such 
soldiers as were in need of loans. 117 Moreover, he personally consoled 
the families of those who had fallen in his wars. On his return from 
the successful expedition against Girnar, the Sultan halted for three 
days at Sarkhej before entering Ahmadabad, During these three days 
his eyes were often filled with tears and his countenance marked with 
grief. When Najmuddin, the qazi of Ahmadabad, went out of the city 
to congratulate and welcome the Sultan, he is reported to have said, 
'Oh, Qazi! It is well with me, but you should tell me of those whose 
sons and brothers have been killed during the last five years.’ 118 

Equally solicitous was the Sultan for the welfare of his other 
subjects. He helped his subjects in the repair and restoration of old 
houses and also in getting wells dug for those who planted shady 
trees by the roadside. 119 He constructed fine caravanserais and inns 
for the comfort of travellers. The merchants were happy because the 
roads were safe for traffic. 129 The Sultan was a great builder, He 
founded Mustafabad at Junagadh and Muhammadabad near 
Champaner, and adorned them with lofty buildings and beautiful 
gardens. The Bagh-i F ini a us (Garden of Paradise), which was about 
ten miles long and two miles broad, and the Bagh-i Shaban (Garden 
of Shaban) were laid out during his reign. 121 He also built lofty 
mosques and madrasas for seekers of knowledge. 122 

Though Mahmud was denied a systematic education, he is 
credited with having equipped himself with considerable knowledge 
through associations with the gens de lettres. No one who came into 
contact with him could describe him as unlettered. Ibn-i Afrash, in 
his translation of the Si Ufa of Qazi Ayaz, mentions several instances 
of the Sultans quick judgement in deciding different points of law. 
He talked on religious, historical and other subjects with such care 
that he could pass off for one well-versed in these branches of learn- 
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He took keen interest in the Persian translations of Arabic 
works. The well-known Biographical Dictionary of Ibn-i Khallikan 
was rendered into Persian by Yusuf bin Ahmad under the title of 
Manzarul Insan and dedicated to Mahmud Begarha. 121 Likewise he 
patronized Sanskrit. His court-poet, Udayaraj, wrote a poem, called 
Mahmiidacarita, in praise of the Sultan. The poet describes his 
patron as a crown-jewel of the royal race as if he was a Kshattriva. 
He says hyperbolical ly, 

Tn battle Mahmud is equal to Bhima, in beneficence he surpasses 
Kama, in sport he is like Narayana, in mercy he resembles Rama, 
in wisdom he is better than Brihaspati and in beauty he excels 
Manamatha/ 125 


M V Z A F F A R S H AH II 

Mahmud Begarha was succeeded by his eldest son, Prince Khalil 
Khan, who ascended the throne on 3 Ramazan 917/24 November 
1511, and assumed tin* title of Abun Nasr Shamsuddin Muzaffar Shah 
Il.iSfi On 25 Shawvval 917/15 January 1512, he gave audience to 
Yadgar Beg, the Persian envoy, with his forty Qizilbash (red cap) 
followers, who had been waiting near the capital ever since Mahmud 
Begarha’s death. Among the presents which the envoy placed before 
the Sultan were a turquoise cup of great value, a chest full of jewels 
and thirty Iraqi horses. Muzaffar bestowed on the envoy and his suite 
rich khilat#, and soon left Ahmadabad for Baroda on his way to 
Champaner, to which capital he seems to have been followed by the 
Persian ambassador and his team. 127 

At Baroda Prince Muhammad alias Sahib Khan, the eldest son of 
Sultan Nasiruddin Khalji (905-10/1500-10) of Malwa, waited upon 
Muzaffar to seek his help in recovering the throne of Mandu, which 
had been seized by his younger brother, Mahmud, after the death of 
his father. 128 In the protracted fratricidal war that followed Nasirud- 
dins death, Mahmud's claim to the throne was supported by his 
powerful Rajput adherent, Medini Rai, against his elder brother. 
Prince Muhammad, who was forced to flee to the neighbouring court 
of Gujarat, where he was warmly welcomed. 129 Muzaffar promised 
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^ juire into the merits of his claim and deputed Qaisar Khali 
me border town of Dohad in order to study the real state of affaiis 
in Malwa. Meanwhile Prince Muhammad was offered die royal hos¬ 
pitality at Champaner along with his followers. 1 

While at Champaner Prince Muhammad and his followers fell 
out with the Persian ambassador and plundered his lodging. 111 \Vhou 
Muzaffar was informed of the strife, he sent his minister, Mahkush 
Sharq Imadul MuDc, who at once put down the riot and shifted the 
ambassador to the royal apartments. Soon afterwards on 14 Ramazan 
918/23 November 1512, Muzaffar despatched the Persian ambassador 
in the escort of Khurasan Khan to the coast, where two large ships 
were made ready to carry him and his suite. At the time of his de¬ 
parture he was presented with seven elephants, a rhinoceros and 
other animals and birds with some wonderful horse-armours and othci 
precious commodities. m 

Some time before the departure of the Persian ambassador, Pi int o 
Muhammad, who was quite ashamed of the whole unhappy episode, 
quitted Champaner without taking formal leave of Muzaffar. He first 
sought refuge with Adil Khan III of Khandesh and then with 
Alauddin Imad Shah of Berar.133 Not long after the departure of 
Prince Muhammad from Gujarat, Muzaffar received the intelligence 
that Sultan Mahmud Khalji of Malwa had entrusted the entire admi¬ 
nistration of his country to Medini Rai, who had not only acquitcu 
supreme power in the state but had reduced his master to the posi¬ 
tion of a mere puppet. As ,the increasing influence of Medini Rai was 
likely to tilt the balance of power in favour of Rana Sanga of Mervai, 
Muzaffar decided to intervene in the internal affairs of Malwa In 
the month of Shawwal 918/August-September 1512, he marched 
from Champaner with a huge army and halted for a few days at 
Godhra on his way to Mahva. 1 ^ 

Taking advantage of the preoccupation of Muzaffar in the affairs 
of Malwa, Rao Bhim (1509-15), son of Rao Bhtu Mai of Ida*, raided 
the country to the east of the river Sabarmati. Ainul Mulk Fauladi, 
governor of Patau, who was on his way to Godhra to join the Sultan, 
turned aside to punish the Rao. but he was defeated and his brother, 
Abdul Malik, along with two hundred men, was slain. When Muzaffar 
came to know' of this, he personally marched against the Rao who. 
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™g it difficult to face the royal army, fled to the hills in 919/1513. 
Muzaffar laid waste the country and ordered the general destruction 
of (he metropolis of Idar. Rao Bhim then sought the intercession of 
Malik Gopi, the favourite Hindu minister of MuzafFar, and was 
forgiven on paying the large tribute of twenty lakhs of tankas. 
Muzaffar accepted it and proceeded to Godhra in order to resume 
his campaign against Malwa. 135 

Meanwhile Affonso de Albuquerque (1509-15), the Portuguese 
governor, had sent Tristao Dega to Muzaffar with the terms and con¬ 
ditions of an alliance with Gujarat, which he had received from his 
monarch, Dom Manuel, by December 1512. Among other things the 
terms of the alliance included (1) permission for the Portuguese to 
erect a fortress at Diu for the security of the persons and property of 
the subjects of the king of Portugal; (2) an order to the traders 
of Gujarat that they were to send their merchandise to no place 
except Goa, where they would find all that tliev needed for a home¬ 
ward-bound cargo; (3) agreement on the part of the ruler of Gujarat 
not to receive in his kingdom any Rumis or Turks because they were 
the capital enemies of the Portuguese’. 1 ' 56 

When Tristao Dega arrived at Cambay, he found that Mazaffar 
had gone on an expedition against Mandu. He, therefore, had to wait 
till his return at Champaner, where he delivered to him the letters 
which he had brought. Muzaffar agreed not to allow the Rumis or 
Turks to enter his territory again, but he turned down the Portuguese 
request for the construction of a fort at Diu. He, however, after fur¬ 
ther conversation, offered certain other islands along the coast of 
Gujarat, where the Portuguese could build a fortress and make a 
settlement, but Tristao would not accept them on behalf of his 
country, because he had no permission from Albuquerque to do so. 
He, therefore, left Champaner for Goa with an envoy from the Sultan 

of Gujarat. 137 

Before Tristao and the envoy of Gujarat could reach Goa, Albu¬ 
querque himself arrived at Diu in August 1513, on his way back to his 
metropolis after he had tried in vain to take Aden. Malik Ayaz, 
governor of Diu, received him very kindly and the two conversed 
together. Albuquerque stayed at Diu for six days and set sail for Goa 
after his ships had taken in their store of water, leaving behind the 
Portuguese ship, Exnohrcgas, laden with merchandise for sale in 
the charge of Fcrnao Martinz Evangelho as his factor, and Jorge 
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^^Correa as Iris scrivener, with secret instructions to report on political 
matters, 138 

On his voyage back to the south, Albuquerque halted at Chaul 
and gave an interview to the envoy from Gujarat, who had accom¬ 
panied Tristao. The envoy conveyed his monarch’s request lor 
permission to send a trading company of the Gujaratis to Malacc a and 
also for a safe conduct of the ships of Gujarat to navigate in those; 
waters. He also complained of the capture of a ship. Men, belonging 
to the Sultan when lie was at peace with Portugal and asked for its 
restitution. Albuquerque told the envoy that he had never made war 
upon Gujarat, nor burned its villages, nor bombarded its fortresses, 
■hut if tlie ships and the subjects of the Sultan of Gujarat had received 
any harm at the hands of the Portuguese, it must have been on 
account of his having taken the side of those niters with whom the* 
king of Portugal was at war. He, however, declared that he had 
caused the aforesaid royal ship to lx; refitted at Cochin and would 
return it to tile Sultan through the envoy. As soon as Albuquerque 
reached Goa, lie passed on the captured ship to the ambassador, who 
set sail in that ship to Cambay. 139 

Immediately after the return of the envoy to Gujarat, Fernao 
Martinz Evangelho, the Portuguese factor at Champaner, reported to 
Albuquerque that Malik Ayaz was greatly opposed to the Portuguese 
and had persuaded Muzaffar not to accede to their demand as re¬ 
gards Din. Albuquerque, therefore, sent Diogo Fernandez de Beja 
and James Teixeira as ambassadors with costly presents to the court 
of Gujarat to negotiate on this matter with Muzaffar. The embassy 
reached Surat on 15 March 1514, and after a short stay proceeded 
to Champaner, where they met Malik Gopi, who told them that Malik 
Ayaz had advised the Sultan not to grant to the Portuguese a site for 
fortification at Diu as ‘it was in order to wrest his kingdom eventually 
from him’. Not deterred by this report, the ambassadors proceeded 
to Alimadabad, where they were cordially received by Khudawand 
Khan, the wazir, who presented them to the Sultan. The ambassadors 
offered the presents which they had brought with them and the 
Sultan conferred on them dresses of honour. In the negotiations which 
followed, the plenipotentiaries explained to Khudawand Khan that 
the main purpose of tlieir visit was to request for a site at Diu, where 
the king of Portugal might construct a fortress for the safety' of his 
men and property'. The wazir placed these proposals before the 
Sultan, who was willing to grant them a site at Broach, Surat, Malum, 
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Bacar, but not at Diu, which he had already granted to 
Malik Ayaz. The embassy thus failed in its mission and left Gujarat 
for Goa on 15 September 1514.140 

In the following year Rao Bhirn of Idar passed away and was 
succeeded by his son, Bhar Mai (or Bihari Mai), but the latter’s claim 
to the throne was contested by his cousin, Raima), who sought the 
help of his brother-in-law, Rana Sanga of Mewar. The Rana seized this 
opportunity and bv sending Iris army to Idar set up Raima! on the 
throne. Muzaffar could ill-brook this interference by the Rana of 
Mewar in the internal affairs of a neighbouring state," which had for 
generations owed allegiance to the sultans of Gujarat. In order to 
expel the pretender, Muzaffar despatched Nizamul Mulk, the son of 
the last Rawal of Champaner, who succeeded in restoring Bihari Mai 
to the throne. Nizamul Mulk then pursued the pretender into the hills, 
but in the battle which followed lie was defeated with severe losses. 
Muzaffar reproved his general for having exceeded his instructions 
and recalled him to the capital. He, then, sent Nusratul Mulk to Idar, 
but before Nusratul Mulk could reach Idar, Nizamul Mulk set out 
for Champaner, leaving Zahirul Mulk with no more than a hundred 
men to hold Idar. Raimal marched on Idar and inflicted a crushing 
defeat on this small garrison. However, Nusratul Mulk, who was at 
Ahmadnagar, pressed on and drove awav Raimal to the hills in 
923/1517.141 

Muzaffar now turned his attention to Mahva, where the increasing 
domination of Medini Rai had reduced Mahmud Khalji to insignifi¬ 
cance. Unable to bear the predominance of his powerful minister, 
Mahmud escaped to the frontiers of Gujarat to seek the help of 
Muzaffar. The latter readily responded, and taking Mahmud with 
him, he marched against Mahva on Tuesday, 15 Zil Hij 923/29 
Decembar 1517.142 Medini Rai entrusted the command of Mandu to 
Rai Pithaura, while he himself repaired to Dhar with 12,000 cavalry 
and a large force of elephants. Muzaffar and Mahmud reached Dhar 
with a formidable army on Friday, 18 Zil Hij 923/1 January 1518, 
and Medini Rai, finding it difficult to resist the combined army, 
quitted Dhar and went to Chitor to seek help from Rana Sanga. 1 ** 
Dhar fell without much resistance, and the two sultans marched to 
Mandu, where they arrived on 23 Zil Hij 923/6 January 1518 and laid 
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siege to the fortress. 1 

Rai Pithaura, who had secret knowledge of Rana Sanga’s forth¬ 
coming aid, feigned negotiations and asked for an armistice, which 
Muzaffar readily granted on Friday 25 Zil Hij 923/8 January 1518. 
This truce, however, came to an end on 24 Muharram 924/5 Feb¬ 
ruary 1518, when Muzaffar came to know about the arrival of Rana 
Sanga at Ujjain. He sent Azam Humavun Adil Khan III of Khandesh, 
who was his nephew and son-in-law, with Qawamul Mulk to check 
the progress of the Rana and Medini Rai, while he directed the in¬ 
vestment of the fort in person. The battle actually began on 3 Safar 
924/14 February 1518, and by the break of the following day 
Muzaffar had carried Mandu by escalade. Finding the Gujarati troops 
in their midst, the Rajputs performed the jmthar-ri te and fought till 
life was left in them. 1 ^ 

In the meanwhile Muzaffar came to know about the arrival of 
Medini Rai at Dhar. Leaving Mandu in charge of Mahmud, Muzaffar 
moVed to Dhar on 5 Safar 924/16 February 1518, and Medini Rai, 
finding it difficult to offer resistance, took to his heels. 116 Muzaffar 
returned to Mandu where lie reinstated Mahmud on liis throne. This 
was followed by a grand banquet which Mahmud gave in honour of 
his benefactor on 15 Safar 924/26 February 1518. 117 - Thus having 
restored the balance of power between Mewar and Gujarat, Muzaffar 
returned to Ghampaner after leaving at Mandu a contingent of 10,000 
horse under Asaf Khan. 148 

Immediately after his return to Ghampaner, Muzaffar realized the 
significance of the occupation of Mamluk Egypt and Ilijaz by the 
Ottoman Sultan Salim I (I5J2-20) as well as his victory over Shah 
Ismail Safavi of Persia. This introduced the prospect of a new and 
powerful alliance against the Portuguese as well as of greater control 
over the Indian Ocean for trade with Egypt and Ijevond, and of 
greater security for pilgrims to Mecca. The importance of friend!} 
relations with the Ottomans was thus brought home to Muzaffar. He 
wrote to Sultan Salim I congratulating him on his victories in Iraq 
and Persia; still the greater part of his letter was full of an account 
of his own victories in Mahva, which he had recovered from Medini 
Rai and his Rajput confederates and restored to Mahmud KhaljM 49 
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news of the fail of Mandu compelled Rana Sanga and Meuim 
retire to Chitor, but in 925/1519 the Rana inflicted a crushing 
defeat on Mahmud, who was wounded and taken prisoner. Muzaffar 
sent reinforcements to Malwa but it was too late; for the Rana, after 
the wounds of Mahmud were healed, had restored him to his throne 
in. 926/1520. 150 In the same year Raja Adil Khan III, who had so 
successfully served his father-in-law, Muzaffar, in the Malwa cam¬ 
paign, passed away at Burhanpur and was succeeded by Mir an 
Muhammad Shah, his eldest son by the daughter of Muzaffar. 15 * 

Flushed with his success, Rana Sanga decided to measure his 
strength with the more powerful Muzaffar. lie penetrated into the 
territories of Gujarat as far as Idar, which he occupied, and then 
marched on to Ahmadnagar, where lie defeated MubaHzul Mulk in 
926/1520, The Rana compelled Mubariz to retreat to Ahmadabad and 
then returned to Chitor. In order to chastize the Rana, Muzaffar sent 
Malik Avaz who besieged the fortress of Mandasor. The Rana asked 
for peace but bis request was turned down. But soon afterwards the 
jealousy between Avaz and Qawamul Mulk compelled the Gujaratis 
to patch up peace with the Rana. Muzaffar was very much incensed 
bv this development and in 928/1522 he made preparations to march 
in person against the Rana; but before he could start from Ahmadabad, 
the son of the Rana arrived with gifts from his father and the expedi¬ 
tion was abandoned. 155 

In 930/1524 Alam Khan Lodi, son of Sultan Bahlul Lodi of Delhi, 
who had been a refugee at the court of Gujarat since the days of 
Mahmud Begarha, informed Muzaffar that according to reports 
received by him from Delhi, there was great dissatisfaction with his 
nephew, Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, as he had put the great amirs to death, 
and the chances of Alain’s obtaining his fathers throne appeared to 
be good. Muzaffar, accordingly, gave him a standard, a drum, 40,000 
Muzaffar is and sent him to Delhi with a strong detachment to secure 
his ancestral throned 55 


In the following year Prince Bahadur Khan was annoyed with his 
father, Muzaffar, who refused to treat him on equal terms with his 
elder brother, Sikandar Khan, the heir-apparent, and left Gujarat. 
Passing through Dungarpur, Chitor and Mewat, he reached Delhi on 
the eve of the battle of Panipat. 15 " 1 Bahadur was cordially received 
by Ibrahim and, consequently, the young but experienced prince took 
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—*r kC Lodi cause. 1 his made him popular with the Afghan army but 
roused the jealousy of Ibrahim. 153 When Bahadur discovered this, he 
ichained from further activities and sent letters to Babur seeking his 
assistance. Babur sent him a gracious and encouraging reply and 
invited him to join the Mughalsd^e Consequently, in the actual battle 
fought at Panipat, Bahadur remained a mere spectator. 157 Immediately 
uftei the defeat of the Afghans, when Bahadur was halting at Baghpat, 
near Delhi, on his way to Jaunpur in response to the invitation of the 
nobles of that kingdom, he received a letter from his adherents in 
Gujarat informing him of the death of his father, Muzaffar. 158 

The deceased Sultan was so merciful that he is commonly known 
us Muzaffar, the huliui or clement. lie carried his clemency to such 
a length that the criminal, the turbulent and the rebellious forgot all 
f ear of punishment and took to highway robbery and violence without 
'hensiohj, while libertines shed blood even within the city-walls 
of the metropolis*, and ‘the Sultan would not extend the hand of 
punishment from out of the sleeve of patience. When the people went 
to him and complained of these atrocities, he would calmly say, ‘You 
must pray and I also will pray to the Almighty to put*an end to 
oppression and the oppressors/^ Again, we are told that owing to 
the carelessness of the royal aftabclm (water-carriers) a musk-rat was 
boiled down and its remains were poured over Mttzaffars head during 
his bath. The Sultan summoned the offenders and said, T am an old 
man and can pardon the offender'but my sons are young—how will 
}ou satisfy 1110111 / Will your lives be sale if vou arc ecjuallv careless 
with them?T60 ’ " 1 " 


In keeping with the traditions of eastern potentates, Muzaffar was 
in the habit of making nocturnal rounds of the capital in disguise in 
order to obtain first-hand information about the state of affairs pre¬ 
vailing in his kingdom. 16 1 The Sultan always spoke with propriety' 
and never offended anyone. He used to say, Tf I were left alone in a 
solitary place, no one would do me any harm for I have never done 
and am not doing, any harm to anyone/*^ Muzaffar loved his subjects 
immensely. When Gujarat was in the grip of a great drought, he lifted 
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hands in prayer and is reported to have said, ‘Oh, Lord! 
any fault of mine my people are afflicted, take mo from this world and 
relieve them from this drought. i f,; > Moreover, Muzaffar displayed his 
high sense of justice and respect for law when in response to the 
summons of the qazi of Champaner he attended the qazi’s court like 
an ordinary person, while the qazi remained seated. Tin suit was 
decided against the Sultan who complimented the qazi on his 
impartiality and sense of justice. 

Muzaffar was of a charitable disposition. Iiis munificence was not 
confined to his subjects in Gujarat but was also extended to the 
deserving people ol Mecca and Madina, where he is reported to have 
constructed a riba/ or hospice consisting of a madrasa and sabil (water- 
channel), etc. For the maintenance of these institutions he set apart 
a special endowment and the proceeds thereof were sent to these 
places every year. 163 Furthermore, ships were provided free of cost 
lor those who wished to make the pilgrimages to Mecca and Madina, 
fihe expenses of these pilgrims while on board were also met by the 
state treasury. 166 In addition to these charities, the Sultan sent to the 
aforesaid cities two copies of the Quran transcribed by his own hand 
with gold-water, and made a special annual grant for the upkeep of 
these presents and the maintenance of those who made use of these 
copies for the purposes of recitation.1ST 

Linked with the religious piety of Muzaffar was his strict observ¬ 
ance of religious injunctions. We are told that lie never tasted anv- 
ming intoxicating and abstained from even mentioning the name of 
intoxicants, it is reported that his favourite horse was one day seized 
with grips of pain and when all other remedies failed, he recovered 
on being administered pure spirits. The mir-i akhur (master of the 
horse-stables) reported the incident to his sovereign, who ‘bit the 
finger of sorrow with the tooth of regret but did not ride that horse 
again .168 \y e are told that when Mahmud Khalji of Malwa took 
Muzaffar round his palace, they entered a building in which there 
was a quadrangle, painted and gilded with rooms all round. As soon 
as they were at the centre of the building, the doors of all the rooms 
were opened and two thousand women beautifully attired and deco- 
lated like buries and fairies appeared with plates full of gems and 
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ornaments. Mahmud observed: lliev all belonged to me and 
are now at your disposal/ Muzaffar lowered his eyes, thanked his host 
and begged them to return within the parclah ‘as looking on what is 
unlawful is a crime’. W 

It must not, however, be taken to mean that Muzaffar was an 
extreme puritan. Born of a Rajput mother, Rani Hirabai, he had a lot 
or Hindu blood circulating in his veins. He was unorthodox enough to 
marry as many as three Rajput princesses, viz. Rajbai, the daughter of 
Hana Mahipat, Lakshmibai, the daughter of a Gohel Rajput, and Bibi 
Rani. I lie last was a lady of great beau tv and exercised tremendous 
influence on the Sultan. The control of the'palace and the army was in 
her hands. Seven thousand state-servants were in her service and she 
was a counsellor of great influence in the affairs of the kingdom.!™ 
Moreover Muzaffar was extremely fond of music, so vehemently 
frowned upon by orthodox Muslim theologians. He was himself an 
accomplished musician; he could not onlv plav upon a number of 
musical instruments but could hold his own against any master of 
musical science. His love for music, dance arid drama can vcrv well be 
gauged from the twang or role of Saraswati (goddess of 'learning) 
enacted at his court by Bai Jhau, the chief pa tar nr dancing-girl of 
the Sultan. It took six months for ham.sa or the traditional vehicle of 
Saraswati to be constructed; it was made wholly of gold, studded 
with precious stones. On the appointed day Bai jhau, attired in (be 
garb ot the goddess, cast an ecstatic spell on the audience with her 
music and dance.l 7 * 

Besides being a musician, Muzaffar was a fine calHgraphist He 
used to transcribe every day a passage from the Quran in the naskh 
style, and when the copy was completed he sent it either to Mecca 
or Madina for the use of those who recited it publielv.172 The Sultan 
had learnt the Quran by heart!™ and was ' well-versed in 
the religious sciences. We find him studying Baizawi’s Malimut 
Tanzil, the well-known commentary on the' Quran, and taking part 
m discussions of a religious and literary eharactcr.171 He had learnt 
Arabic grammar from Bahraq and the 1 hot fiscs' (or the Prophet’s 
traditions) under Majduddin Muhammad al-Iji, whom he elevated to 
the position of a wazir with the title of Khudawaiul Khn n 175 He also 
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greatly promoted learning with the result that men of letters from 
Iran, Furan, Arabia and Asia Minor found it worth their while to 
settle down in Gujarat during his liberal reign. 176 

Muzaffar was, thus, merciful, gentle, pious, just, munificent, kind 
and clement. Though personally unselfish and amiable, he was fatally 
weak. It was with great difficulty that he could bring himself to act 
w,th sufficient sternness and energy, even when these qualities were 
most needed. Notwithstanding this weakness, Muzaffar was a bene¬ 
volent, liberal, tolerant and cultured ruler. 

s I K A N D A R ; M A H M V 0 S H A II 11 

When Muzaffar passed away on 22 Jamadi II 932/5 April 1526, 
Prince Sikandar Khan, the heir-designate, ascended the throne with 
(he suppoit of two powerful nobles, Imadul Mulk KluLslnjadain and 
Khudawand Khan al-Iji. The new Sultan was bv all accounts a Very 
handsome person, but he was destitute of all political sagacity. We 
are told that whenever he passed through the market-place, all persons, 
male and female, came out of their houses and shops to have a glimpse 
<if the Sultan.i" He was so exultant and happy in the pride of his 
vouth and the glorv of his state and authority that ‘all his days were 
ike the days of the Id and all his nights like the nights of shab-i frarat'. 
He collected together every means of pleasure which it is possible to 
conceive. Amongst other things he had a concubine, called Nazuk 
Lahar, to whom he was greatly attached.l'8 In less than a week he 
had estranged the old nobility by lavishing favours and honours on 
his personal lavouri ties* and given himself up completely to pleasures. 
Consequently on the night of 14 Shaban 932/26 Mav 1526, he was 
murdered by Imadul Mulk Khushqadam, who raised Nasir Khan, 
Muzaffars youngest son of hardly six years, to the throne with the 
title oi Sultan Mahmud Shall II. The king-maker, thereafter, wrote 
to the neighbouring chiefs, Imadul Mulk of Berar and Rana Sanga of 
Chitor as well as to Babur, requesting support for his government.!™ 

BAHADUR SHAII 

As the plans of Imad meant the lass of independence for Gujarat, 
some old nobles headed by Taj Khan Narpali sent Khurram Khan to 
Prince Bahadur with the offer of the throne of Gujarat. Khurram Khan 
met Bahadur at Baghpat and delivered the message. Without any loss 
of time Bahadur reached Alnnadabad by rapid marches and ascended 
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_«rone of Gujarat on 26 Ramazan 932/6 July 1526; after that he 

marched to Champa ner and executed Imadul Mulk Kliushqadam and 
other assassins of Sikandar. The infant ruler, Mahmud II, was also 
murdered.* 80 Thus Bahadur was left without any rival with the 
exception of Chaud Khan, who had already taken refuge in Malwa. 
Firmly established in his kingdom, Bahadur embarked upon his ambi¬ 
tious- designs of campaigns and conquests. 

Twice he invaded the Deccan in order to help his nephew, Miran 
Muhammad II of Khandesh, who had allied himself with Alauddin 
Imadul Mulk of Berar against Burhan Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar 
and Amir Ali Barid of Bidar. So successful were these operations that 
Burhan Nizam Shah and Ali Band were obliged to yield the issues 
in contest with Khandesh and Berar, and to cause the Khulha to be 
read in the name of Bahadur,* 81 

In the meanwhile Nuno da Cunha (1529-38), the new Portuguese 
governor, had attacked Diu on 16 February 1531, but a little earlier 
Mustafa, the ! urkish admiral, accompanied In Khwaja Safar Sahnani, 
had succeeded in entering Diu with a large Rumi fleet and a picked’ 
train of artillery. The combined navy of the Gujaratis and the Rumis 
completely routed the Portuguese fleet which, after repairing the 
damage, sailed hack to Goa on 15 March 1531 in considerable dis- 


in 

order. 18 - Bahadur commemorated tin’s naval success bv erecting a 
tower of victory at Diu and naming it Bur/-/ Bahadur Shahf\*& 
Mustafa, the Turkish Admiral, was given the title of Rumi Khan and 
was placed in charge of the naft kluina or the royal arsenal. 181 

Free from the Portuguese menace, Bahadur turned his attention 
to Mahmud Khaiji II of Malwa, who had not only been harbouring 
his younger brother, Chand Khan, the pretender to the throne- of 
Gujarat, but had also ravaged the territories of liana Ratan Singh of 
Chitor who, as a friend and an ally, had sought the help of Bahadur. 
Bahadur, therefore, accompanied by Miran Muhammad II of Khan¬ 
desh, pushed on to Mandu and took it bv escalade. He caused the 
Khutba to be read in his name on Friday, 12 Shalxm 937/31 March 
1.531, and annexed Malwa to his hereditary kingdom. Mahmud Khaiji 
was taken prisoner and sent to Champaner, but he was killed in an 
affray on his wav to Gujarat.*63 

Bahadur soon realized that his conquest of Malwa would remain 
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Jw^plete so long as Silhadi, the powerful fief-holder of Raisen, 
Sarangpur and Bhilsa, continued his semi-independent swav in the 
eastern districts of Malwa. He, therefore, arrested Silhadi while he 
was on a visit to Bahadur’s camp and marched against Raisen, which 
was defended by Lakshman Singh, brother of Silhadi, while Bhupat, a 
son ol Silhadi, fled to Chitor to seek help from Rana Bikramaiit, whose 
sister lie had married. Bikramajit advanced towards Raisen but with¬ 
drew when Bahadur sent Miran Muhammad II of Khandesh against 
him. Bahadur then delivered a final assault on Raisen and carried the 
fortress by storm at the end of Ramazan 938/ May 1532. The con¬ 
quered territory was conferred upon Alain Khan Lodi, who had been 
expelled from Kalpi by Hnmavun and had sought shelter at the court 
of Gujarat.iw 

flushed with his repeated successes, Bahadur decided to punish 
Rana Bikiamajit of Chitor for helping Lakshman Singh during his 
siege of Raisen. So much had the power of Mewar diminished under 
ibis Commodus of Rajputanu that Bahadur could commence his 
operations directly with the siege of Chitor. The powerful artillery of 
Rumi Khan made an extensive breach in the ramparts of the Rajput 
stronghold, which fell on 3 Ramazan 941/8 March 1535; Bahadur 
granted it not to Rumi Khan, to whom lie had promised it when the 
siege had begun, but to Burhamil Mulk Bimbani. This greatly dis¬ 
appointed Rumi Khan, who made up his mind to take revenge bv 
playing Bahadur false by ruining his cause, and waited for an 
opportunity. 187 

The opportunity did not take long to come. Bahadur had already 
incurred the displeasure of Humayun by giving shelter to the political 
refugees of whom the chief was Muhammad Zaman Mirza, a turbulent 
li murid prince and brother-in-law of Humayun, who had escaped 
trom the confinement in which he had been placed near Bayana. 
Humayun demancled the surrender of the fugitive but Bahadur’s reply, 
couched in insolent language, so offended Ifumayun that he marched 
to Sarangpur while Bahadur was occupied with the investment of 
Chitor. *8# 

Immediately after the fall of Chitor Bahadur moved to Mandasor, 
where lie was confronted by Humayun, who had cut him off from the 
capital of Malwa and threatened his hold on Gujarat. At this critical 
juncture Taj Khan and Sadr Khan urged Bahadur to deliver an attack 
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"on the Mughal army while tire Gujarati troops were flushed with their 
victory at Chitor. But Rumi Khan advised Bahadur to entrench his 
army and rely on its greater superiority in guns. The voice of the 
I urkish artillery captain prevailed over the counsels of the Gujarati 
cavalry commanders, and Bahadur entrenched himself in a huge araba 
or fortified camp, bristling with artillery which at this time was the 
finest in India.Confronted by the great guns of Gujarat, Humayun 
adopted the tactics, secretly suggested to him by Rumi Khan, of 
cutting oil all Bahadur’s supplies and forage-parties. Complete block¬ 
ade and gradual starvation made the position of Bahadur untenable; 
and the treachery of Rumi Khan became at last evident when the 
Turkish captain deserted his master for Humayun, with the result that 
at dead of night on 21 Shawwal 941/25 April 1535, Bahadur fled 
to Mandu.i9o 

Humayun set out in the pursuit of Bahadur, who finding himself 
hardpressetl at Mandu continued his flight to the fort of Champancr. 
Though Bahadur had put the fortress in a state of defence, lie did not 
foel himself secure in it. He handed over his treasures to his trusted 
minister, Asaf Khan, to be taken to Sulaiman, the Magnificent, of 
Turkey. I hey consisted of 400 chests of gold, ashrafis, gold-bars and 
gold-bricks. With this gorgeous treasure Asaf Khan left the Indian 
shore and went to Jedda. From there Bahadur’s letter of appeal for 
aid against Humayun and the accompanying treasures were sent to 
the great Caliph, who on account of the powerful resistance bv the 
Portuguese in the Indian Ocean could not afford to he hash .191 

Before the Ottoman Caliph could think of any constructive plan, 
Humayun reached Champancr to find that both Bahadur and his 
treasure had gone. Bahadur had escaped to Camhav, where some time 
back he had gathered a fleet of 100 war-ships in order to fight the 
Portuguese. But he was now afraid that after his departure the” might 
fall into the hands of the Mughals. 19 - So he burnt them and sailed for 
Diu, where he turned to the Portuguese for help. On 25 October Jo35, 
a treaty of alliance between Bahadur and \uno da Cunha was con¬ 
cluded. Under the terms of this treaty the Portuguese agreed to assist 
Bahadur against his enemies by land and sea. In return thc-v received 
permission to erect a fortress at Diu and a site was granted for the 
purposed 95 
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Humayun reached Cambay, lie found that Bahadur had 
already left tire port for Diu. Having failed in his immediate object, 
Humayun turned to Champaner, which he took bv escalade on 9 Safar 
942/9 August 1335.194 To commemorate his victory, Humayun caused 
coins to be struck at Champaner in his name both in silver and 
copper. W> The conquest of Champaner was followed by that of 
Alunadabad, which he placed in the charge of his younger brother, 
Askari, with Hindu Beg as his minister and commander-in-chief. 190 
After completing the conquest of Gujarat, Humayun pushed on 
towards Diu in pursuit of Bahadur; but he had hardly reached Dhan- 
dhuka, when urgent messengers from Agra overtook him, bearing the 
alarming news of the revolt of Slier Khan Sur in the eastern prov inces 
of his kingdom. Humayun was, therefore, constrained to retrace his 
steps from Gujarat, and he proceeded to Agra by way of Burhanpur 
and Mandu. The emperor had hardly turned his back on the province, 
when a counter-revolution commenced in favour of Bahadur, who soon 
afterwards emerged from his retreat at Diu and assumed charge of 
the operations, ilis army swelled in number as he marched till he 
pitched his tents at Sarkhej near Alunadabad. Hindu Beg advised 
Askari to assume the ensigns of royalty in Gujarat in order to encourage 
his soldiers, but Askari was dreaming of proclaiming himself emperor 
of India. So without offering a single battle in defence, he pushed on 
towards Agra. Bahadur closely followed the retreating Mughals, and 
as he approached Champaner, Tardi Beg evacuated the fortress, w hich 
was reoeeupied by Bahadur on 3 Zil Hij 942/24 May 1.536.197 

Immediately after regaining his kingdom, Bahadur received news 
about the arrival of a large Portuguese fleet at Diu.198 As he had 
recovered his kingdom without any substantial help from the Portu¬ 
guese, he regretted the concessions with which in the days of his 
distress lie had purchased their help against Humayun. The Portuguese 
lost no time in commencing the construction of their fort, which was 
Completed within five months in March 1536. Further, Bahadur resent¬ 
ed the refusal of the Portuguese to give him permission to erect a 
wall to cut off the fortress from the citv of Diu. Bahadur hastened 
Irom Champaner to settle these issues and also to recover, if possible, 
llie rights he had bartered away. 199 On reaching Gogh a lie deputed 
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Muhammad Khalil, one of his confidential officers, to the Portu¬ 
guese governor, with instructions to persuade him by am device to 
pay ry visit to the Sultan. The envoy was thrown off his guard under 
the influence of wine, and revealed the secret intentions of his 
monarch. 

, Next morning the governor sent the envoy back with the excuse 
that, owing to indisposition, it was impossible for him to wait on the 
Sultan. Bahadur then took four or five of his favourite officers in his 
barge and, contrary to the advice of his counsellors, he went straight 
to the ship of the Portuguese governor, felt his pulse and found that 
the sickness was a mere pretence, lie sought to return to the shore at 
once, but the Portuguese attempted to detain him, ostensibly that 
he might inspect the gifts which they had brought for him from Goa 
but doubtless with a view to obtaining a pledge t hat he would abandon 
ns designs against them and of extorting further concessions from 
urn. Bahadur told them to send the gifts to him and hastened to 
eave, but a. Portuguese priest placed himself in his wav and ordered 
hun to stop. Ihe Sultan impatiently drew out his sword'and cleft him 
in twain, (lie Portuguese vessels, which were near by, closed in and 
a scuffle ensued. When the Sultan wanted to leap into his own barge, 
tlic 1 ortuguese drew away the vessel with the result that the Sultan 
tell into the sea. The Portuguese struck him with spears and lances 

1537‘’<>(7 aS C rOWneC ' Tl ' is t0<,k P ,acc 0,1 3 Ramazan 94.3/13 February 

Bahadur was a bravo and ambitious ruler who possessed the 
martial valour of his ancestors and surpassed his grandfather, Mahmud 
Begarha, military glory. He was so famed for his rapid movements 
that making Ilghar-i Baliaduri (March of Bahadur) became a proverbial 
saying applied to anyone who covered a great distance in a short 
time?. Besides being brave and hardy, Bahadur was an ambitious prince 
whose mission in life was to widen the frontiers of his empire Within 
the short period of six years after his coronation, he obtained the 
homage of Burhan Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar and Ali Band of Bidar 
defeated the Portuguesedn a naval action, annexed the kingdom of 
Mahmud klialp If of Malwa, and then turned his attention to the 
ltajput rulers oi Raisen and Chitor. Til! the time of his defeat bv 
Humayun, his alliance was sought by Muslim as well as Hindu rulers 
of the neighbouring kingdoms, while the discontented princelings of 
the house of Timur sought his protection. 

Bahadur’s campaigns were not motivated by religious ideas. Born 
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ibai, the daughter of a Gohcl Rajput, Bahadur had inherited 
the liberal policy of his tolerant father. In pursuance of the policy of 
his forebears, he married the sister of Raja Baharji, the Rajput chieftain 
of Baglaiia. Moreover, he freely received Hindus in his service. Nar- 
singh Deo, the nephew of Raja Man Singh of Gwalior, and Prithvi 
Raj, the nephew of Rana Sanga, were two of his trusted Rajput 
nobles.201 He allowed Karina Singh, the minister of Ratana Singh, to 
repair a temple at Satrunjaya.202 All these factors went a long way to 
make Bahadur popular with his subjects. This explains to some extent 
why the ra iijyat of Gujarat sent deputations of their elders to suggest 
to Bahadur to depute some one to collect the revenue that was due to 
him, even when he was in exile at Diu after being defeated bv 

IIumavun.203 

J 

Besides being tolerant, Bahadur had inherited his father’s love 
for music. He patronized Man jin i Kalawant, who was supposed to be 
unrivalled in his art throughout India. It was tire bewitching effect 
of his music that ultimately succeeded in stopping the ruthless massacre 
ordered by Humayun after the fall of Mandu. Soon afterwards Baha¬ 
dur lost his kingdom; hut when Manjhu rejoined him, he is reported 
to have icmarked, Today, I have, so to saw regained everything I 
had lost.’201 This remark pays a brilliant tribute to the musician on 
the one hand, and to Bahadur’s love of music on the other. 

Moreover, Bahadur was generous and munificent. When famine 
stalked the land, he opened latigcm or alms-houses for the poor. Wher¬ 
ever he went, he dispensed his charity and to no one did he give less 
than a gold ashrafi. We are told that the small and great of the city 
lived comfortably. He was so generous to his people that the nobles 
and soldiers were unwilling to go to their homes and remained near 
him in the hope of sharing his bountv.205 

In striking contrast to this generosity stands his sanguinary, jias-, 
sionate, violent and rash disposition. This is testified by the- fact that 
at the very outset of his reign he got murdered all his near relatives, 
excepting his nephew, Mahmud Khan.200 NazuJc Lahar, after the death 
of Sultan Sikandar, was taken to the seraglio of Bahadur, who also 
like his elder brother was greatly attracted by her; hut under the 
influence of wine-, he became displeased with her for some trivial 
fault, and in a fit of uncontrollable passion drew his sword and cleft 

201 Sikandar, 271-72. 

202 Epigraphia-Indica, II, 1892, $5-47. 

203 Hajind Dabir, I, 249-50. 

204 Sikandar, 311-18. 

205 Ibid 263. 

206 Ibid., 326. 
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twain* Soon afterwards he realized his mistake, hut it was of 
no avail.307 Moreover, Bahadur was addicted to all sorts of intoxicants. 
It was while in his cups that he dictated his reply to Hurnavun, who, 
greatly incensed by the impolite tone of the letter, made up his mind 
to march against Gujaratis 

In sum, then, Bahadur's character presents an admixture* of opposed 
qualities. Though brave, warlike, ambitious, kind-hearted, tolerant and 
generous, he at times, nevertheless, became ferocious and violent. 
Occasionally he showed rashness even in dealing with his favourites. 
He was fond of displaying the trappings of royalty, and like many 
eastern potentates, he loved both magnificence and power. He was 
lavish in his gifts, and his generosity and tolerance won him the 
affection of his people. 

As Bahadur had left no son, Muhammad Zaman Mirza claimed 
the throne of Gujarat on the ground that the queen-mother had adopted 
him as her son and got the Khutba recited in his name in the chief 
mosque of Diu by bribing the Portuguese. But the amirs of Gujarat 
frustrated all his designs 209 and invited Milan Muhammad Shall of 
Khandesh, son of Bahadurs sister, who had liecn nominated by the 
late Sultan as his successor. In order to overcome constitutional 
difficulties, they decided to read the Khutba in the following form: 
Miran Muhammad Shah, son of the sister of Bahadur Shall/ Miran 
Muhammad Shah set out from Burhanpur to ascend the throne of 
Gujarat, but died on 18 Ziqad 943/4 May 1537, on his wav and was 
buried at Burhanpur. 210 

On the death of Miran Muhammad Shah Faruqi an attempt was 
made to raise to the Khandesh throne his young son, Ahrnad, but the 
majority of the amirs supported the cause of Muhammad's brother, 
Mubarak, who was duly proclaimed king of Khandesh. Soon afterwards 
a deputation from Gujarat waited on Mubarak Shall and demanded 
the surrender of Mahmud Khan, the minor son of Bahadurs brother, 
Latif Khan, who during his uncle's reign had been placed in the 
custody of Miran Muhammad-211 But Mubarak Shah, who had hoped 
to receive the summons to the throne of Gujarat for himself, delayed 
in handing over Mahmud. But when the Gujarati amirs assembled their 
forces and assumed a threatening posture, Mubarak delivered Mahmud 
to the amirs, who carried him off to Gujarat and enthroned him as 

207 Ibid., 247-48. 

208 Ibid, 303-4. 

209 Ibid. 323-24. 

210 Abu Turab Vali, 3S. 

211 Forishta. II. 553. 
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Mm Abul Path Mahmud Shah 11.212 

It was in Mubarak Shah's reign that Khandesh came under Mughal 
suzerainty. Frightened by the march of Akbar to Mandu in 972/1564, 
Miran Mubarak Shah sent his daughter for the haram of Akbar and 
agreed to recite the Khutha in the name of the Mughal emperor 213 
This made no alteration in the status to which the rulers of Khandesh 
had long been accustomed. They had for many years been subject to 
the suzerainty of Gujarat; and though it appears that the feeble 
Mahmud Shah IT had not ventured to assert his suzerainty, they now 
merely exchanged their former allegiance to Gujarat for allegiance to 
Akbar, who allowed them to rule over Khandesh under his suzerainty 
till it was annexed to the Mughal empire in 1009/1601. 

Meanwhile the affairs of Gujarat had fallen into great confusion. 
Taking advantage of the boyhood of Mahmud, the powerful 
nobles usurped the control of the whole government and kept the 
Sultan under surveillance till about 956/1545, when with the help 
of Saiyyid Mubarak Bukhari and other loyal amirs, he tried to assert 
his position as a king and shifted his capital to Mahmudabad, whence 
he governed with some authority .214 Humayun, after his return from 
exile, sought Mahmuds help in annihilating the Afghans on the 
Indian soil. In response to this request, Mahmud was planning to 
march towards Mandu, when he was assassinated on the night of 
12 Rabi I 961/15 February 1554,215 The assassination of Mahmud 
was followed by chronic anarchy arid disorder. The ambitious amirs 
became independent in their fiefs and quarrelled among themselves, 
while puppet princelings, like Mahmud III, Ahmad III and 
Muzaffar III, were propped up on the throne of Gujarat bv one 
faction or another. Taking advantage of this situation, Akbar, at the 
invitation of Itmad Khan, the powerful minister of Muzaffar III, 
marched to Gujarat in 980/1573 and with little difficulty annexed 
this maritime province and coveted emporium of commerce to the 
Mughal empire. 


212 Sikandar, 326-29; Abu Turab Vali, 39-40; Ferishta, It, 444. 

213 Hajiud Dabir, I, 61-87. 

214 Sikandar, 360-62; Hajiud Dabir, I, 294. 

213 Abu Turab Vali, 43-49; Mahmud Bukhari, 40. 
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I. THE INDEPENDENT KINGDOM OF MALWA 

n t h A W A R K H A N G II U R I 

The collapse of the Tvgiiluq empire in the wake of the invasion 
of Timur ushered in a period of disintegration in northern India. 
The governors of the erstwhile provinces, who had been professing 
fealty to the Tughluqs, threw oif their allegiance to the last Tughluq 
monarch and became independent rulers in tlicir respective domains. 
It was in this general scramble that Dilawar Khan Ghuri, who had 
been given the governorship of Malwa by Sultan Nasiruddin Muham¬ 
mad bin Firuz Shah in 793/1390-91, assumed independence in the 
year 804/1401-2.1 He took the title of Amid Shah Da’ud,2 assumed 
royal prerogatives, like the white canopy and the scarlet pavilion, and 
caused the Khvtba to be recited in his name. He thus laid the 
foundation of the independent kingdom of Malwa. 

flic territory of Malwa constitutes a triangular plateau with the 
Vindhya mountains as its base. The area is almost uniform in height, 
about two thousand feet above the sea level, and has a climate which 
is both pleasant and invigorating. The soil is fertile and mostly 
consists of loose rich black loam. The rivers of Malwa have their 
origin in the table-land and flow northwards, except the Narbada, 
which originates in the Maikal range and runs from east to west 
along the southern fringe of the Malwa territory. Thus nature has 
provided Malwa with an ideal setting, suitable for the peaceful pur¬ 
suits of life and material prosperity as well as ample natural beautv 
for inspiring cultural development. 

The ancestry of Dilawar Khan Ghuri is obscure; but it is recorded 
that his grandfather had migrated from Ghur. Dilawar Khan's personal 
name was Husain and the title of Dilawar Khan was conferred on 
him bv Firuz Shah Tughluq. Before attracting the attention of Firuz 


1. Day, Medieval Maliva, 13-14. 
2 Ibid., 21. 
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seems to have been working as a customs officer in Malwa, 3 
On being appointed governor of Malwa, Dilawar Khan took up his 
residence at Dhar, which was in those days the headquarters of the 
province. From Dhar he gradually extended his sway over the country¬ 
side and restored order in the whole territory. During the period of 
disorder in Delhi, following the death of Sultan Nasiruddin Muhammad 
(20 January 1394) and the victory of Timur over Sultan Nasiruddin 
Mahmud (18 December 1398), Dilawar Khan kept himself assiduously 
busy in consolidating his own hold over Malwa. Realizing the im¬ 
portance of forts for the defence of the country, he started the forti¬ 
fications of Mandu and frequently stayed there overnight. 

Dilawar Khans position in Malwa as an independent ruler was 
not strong enough when lie heard of the arrival of the fugitive Delhi 
Sultan, Nasiruddin Mahmud, on the borders of his province. So as a 
matter of political policy, he at once accorded the Sultan a warm 
reception and escorted him to Dhar. He offered all his wealth in 
species and jewels to Sultan Mahmud along with repeated protesta¬ 
tions of his own loyalty and fidelity. Sultan Mahmud was pleased 
with Dilawar Khan s behaviour and staved in Dhar up to 804/1401-2, 
when at the invitation of his nobles he left for Delhi. Still, during 
the period of Sultan Mahmuds sojourn at Dhar, Dilawar Khan’s son, 
Alp Khan, remained at Mandu and completed the fortifications of 
that place. 

It was only after the departure of Sultan Mahmud that Dilawar 
Khan assumed royal prerogatives and proclaimed himself an inde¬ 
pendent ruler. He then divided his kingdom into iqtas to be governed 
by his officers. With his base at Dhar, he acquired the territory of 
Nirnar, where he encouraged the Rajputs to settle. The districts of 
Saugar and Damoh, which once formed a part of the Delhi sultanat, 
came under his control. He also established his suzerainty over 
Chanderi. Bv his policy of toleration towards the Rajputs and other 
Hindus living in Malwa, Dilawar Khan established a very healthy 
tradition in the independent kingdom that he founded. As a sagacious 
statesman he also strengthened his position by matrimonial alliances. 
He married his sister to Ali Slier Khalji, thus securing the alliance 
of a strong group of nobles. To win Khandesh to his side, he married 
his daughter to the son of Malik Raja Faruqi, and took his daughter 
as a bride for Iris son, Alp Khan. This alliance strengthened the south¬ 
eastern frontier of Malwa. He also maintained good relations with 
the governor of Kalpi and rendered valuable assistance to him against 
the Chauhans of Etawah. By his tactful friendship with Muzaffar 

3 Mushtnqi, Uttar Taimur Kahn Bharat, IT, 144. 
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of Gujarat, he successfully prevented the latter from invading 
Malwa. He was unable to accomplish any more as his death in 809/ 
1406-7 came too soon. Nevertheless, he had succeeded in creating an 
independent kingdom. 

B U S IIA N G S IIA II 

On the death of Dilawar Khan, his son, Alp Khan, ascended the 
throne of Malwa in 809/1406 with the title of Hushang Shall. But 
before Hushang Shah could establish his power on a firm basis, be 
had to face the invasion of Sultan Muzaflar Shall Gujarati in 1407. 
Though Hushang Shah boldly stood against the Gujarati Sultan, he 
was defeated and imprisoned. Muzaflar Shall annexed Malwa to 
Gujarat and appointed his brother, Nusrat Khan, as governor of 
Malwa. lie then returned to Gujarat, taking Hushang as a captive 
with him. 4 

Nusrat Khan, however, failed to understand the situation in Malwa; 
and on account of bis ruthlessness he created extreme discontent in 
places like Dhar, Ujjain, etc. Taking advantage of this discontent, the 
nobles of Mahva collected their scattered soldiers and attacked Nusrat 
Khan, who was unable to make a stand and fled to Gujarat. Thus by 
the end of 1408 the Gujarat occupation of Malwa had coine to an end; 
and the Malwa nobles, being afraid of Muzaflar Shah’s vengeance, 
retired to the tort of Mandu and prepared to defend it under Musa 
Khan, a cousin of Hushang. 

The news of Nusrat Khan’s expulsion from Malwa greatly dis¬ 
turbed Muzaflar Shah. His first desire was to attack Malwa and inflict 
a severe punishment on the people by bringing about the destruction 
of their country; on second thoughts, however, he realized the diffi¬ 
culty of keeping die country under subjection. His courtiers advised 
him to set Hushang Shah tree, for he alone, in their view, was cap¬ 
able of maintaining peace in Malwa. While Muzaflar Shah was still 
deliberating on his course of action, he received a petition from 
Hushang Shah urging his release and promising to recover Malwa for 
the Gujarat Sultan. Hushang Shah’s cause was also advocated by 
Prince Ahmad Khan. Muzaflar Shah finally agreed to set Hushang 
Shah free and, after taking some engagements on oath from him, he 
deputed Prince Ahmad Khan to accompany Hushang Shah to Malwa, 
to recover the country and hand it over to him. But if by this act 
Muzaflar Shah thought he was laying Hushang under an obligation, 
he was doomed to disappointment, for Hushang Shah, on his part, 

4 Ma’artr-l Mahmud Shahi , (Bod. Ms.) If. 3lb, 32a; Mir'at-i Sikandari, 26- Ferishta 
II, 462; Tabaqal-i Akbari, III, 290. 
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,__ ‘red it only an act of expediency, and lit: never forgot the 

ignominy and disgrace that he had suffered at the hands of the 
Gujaratis. He remained hostile to Gujarat all his life.5 

Prince Ahmad Khan accompanied Hushang Shah up to Dhar and, 
alter occupying that place and some neighbouring districts, handed 
them over to Hushang, while he returned to Gujarat. After the return 
ot L mice Ahmad Khan, Hushang Shah stayed for some time at Dhar 
and negotiated with Musa Khan, who was holding the fort of Mandu, 
tor an amicable settlement. But finding Musa Khan unwilling to 
recognize him as Sultan, he besieged the fort of Mandu and also won 

0VP i r v? ,T Si< ?t 3 number of nobles, amongst whom Malik Mughis 
and Malik Ichfaa were most prominent. This precipitated desertions 
within the fort and Musa Khan, losing both courage and hope, fled 
away while Hushang occupied it. Hushang Shah then made Mandu 
(also called Shadiabad) Ms capital and distributed offices among his 
supporters. Malik Maghis was made his noth and wazir.fi 

l or Hushang Shah matters did not immediately alter with his re- 
oecupatiou of Mandu. The people had to be assured of a stable 
government with an administrative policy that would not discrimi¬ 
nate among his subjects. The Gujarati invasion within a vear of his 
accession had made him conscious of foreign menace, and he also 
appiehended danger from other neighbouring kings—the Bahmanis, 
tire Sliarqis and the Rajputs of Mewar. For one full decade he remain¬ 
ed engaged in a war with Gujarat, partly to avenge the past disgrace 
and partly because ot the hostile policy of Sultan Ahmad Shah Guia- 
mti. 1 hough he never won any battle against Ahmad Shall during 
te course of this war he maintained the integrity of the territory of 
Alahvii and succeeded in strengthening its frontier with Gujarat. 

H lnle busy with Gujarat, lie realized that for the defence of the 
kingdom two things were essential; firstly, an increase in the mate- 
mi resources of the kingdom, secondly, the establishment of his 
authority over those regions which lay on the borders of Mahva. He 
devoted his whole life towards the achievement of these two objects 
Among the adjoining territories, he first turned towards Kherla 
ilie remon ot Kherla, situated in the southern part of Condwana was 
a regular source of elephant supply. Besides this, Narsingh Rai’ the 
imer of Kherla, had accepted Bahmani suzerainty in 802/1399-1400 
lo Sultan Hushang Shah the existence of a chief, owing allegiance to 
a uigdom which claimed to have once exercised suzerainty over 
Mahva, .was highly objectionable. The subjugation of Kherla,' there- 




5 Day, Medieval Mahva, 31. 

6 Ma asfr-i Mahmud Shahi, f, 35a. 
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a matter of political necessity for him. Jlushang Shah attact 
ed Kherla in 823/1420 and defeated the Rai, who accepted the 
suzerainty of the Malwa Sultan and gav e him eighty-four elephants 
and much gold as indemnity and tribute.' This was the first victory ot 
Jlushang Shall; while the acquisition of elephants added strength to 
his army, the tribute replenished his treasury, which had been 
depleted on account of his wars with Gujarat. 

In 824/1421 Hushang Shah went to Jajnagar in the disguise of a 
merchant, and in a surprise attack captured Bhauudeva IV, the niua 
of that kingdom. He, however, released Bhanudeva TV after taking 
a ransom of seventy-five elephants. On his return, while he was neat 
Klierla, he received information that Ahmad Shah had besieged 
Mandu. He at once decided to use Klierla as a second shelter <>ii 
which to fall back in case of emergency. To achieve this, he induced 
Rai Narsingh to come out and join him; he then put the Rai in close 
confinement and garrisoned the fort with his own men. But after the 
departure of Ahmad Shah from Malwa, Hushang Shah restored 
Klierla to Rai Narsingh, who remained loyal to Hushang Shah for 
about eight years and also assisted him in the conquest ot Gagraun. 

Gagraun, situated in the heart of Khicliiwara, was a stronghold of 
the Khichi Chauhans, and served as a vantage-pomt for establishing 
authority both in Harauti and Khichiwara. Hushang Shah who was 
consolidating the kingdom of Malwa, could not remain indiileien o 
such a strategically located strong fort. He started for its conquest m 
826/1423 with a large army consisting of the contingents ot Kai 
Narsingh of Klierla, Lakhan Rao of Matangpuri, some duets ot 
Bundi Maldeo Chauhan and Samar Singh, besides Ins own force, 
which included the contingents of his officers The siege ot the tort 
lasted from 13 September to 27 September 1423. Achaldas Khichi, 
the ruler of Gagraun, tried to defend the fort and even sought help 
from Rana Mokul of Mewar by sending his son, Balkan Singh, to the 
court of the Rana, but timely help failed to arrive and Achaldas tel 
fighting after the jauhar -rite had been performed in the traditional 
Rajput manner. 8 

After the occupation of the fort, Hushang Shall placed it nuclei 
Ins own officers while he himself pushed further north with the inten¬ 
tion of conquering Gwalior. But he could only succeed in causing 
some damage to the countryside, because the tirnelv arrival of Smvvid 
Mubarak Shah, who claimed suzerainty over Gwalior, prevented lum 
from achieving any success. The Delhi and the Malwa armies 

7 Day, Medieval Malted, 43-45. 

6 Achaldas Khichi ri Vacluinika, 44. 
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rTmiotied encamped near each other for a few days, but ultimately 
peace was concluded on the basis that Hushang Shah should give up 
.his plans for the conquest of Gwalior. Hushang Shah realized the 
difficulty of conquering Gwalior and returned to his own country, 
reaching his capital by the beginning of 827/1423.9 

Hushang Shah had to turn towards Kherla again, because Itai 
Narsingh had transferred his allegiance to Ahmad Shall Balnnani in 
829/1423-26. When punitive expeditions failed, Hushang Shall per¬ 
sonally inarched out in 832/1428-29 to subdue Kherla. Rai Narsingh, 
being alarmed, turned for help to. Ahmad Shah Bahmani, who 
ordered Abdul Qadir, the governor of Berar, to collect lhs levies and 
inarch to the aid of the Rai, while ho pcrsonallv marched to Elichpur, 
from where he moved further towards Kherla. But Hushang Shall 
readied Kherla with a force of 30,000 earlier than Ahmad Shah 
Bahmani. Bai Narsingh, thus hard-pressed, came over to Ilushang’s 
side and again accepted his suzerainty. Sultan Ahmad Shah Bahmani, 
finding that Hushang Shall had forestalled him in Kherla and realiz¬ 
ing the difficulty of his position, hastily retired to his own territory. 
Ahmad Shah’s movement emboldened Hushang Shah, who at onec 
marched against the Balimanis. But in the battle that followed he 
was completely routed and had to beat a precipitate retreat. Some of 
iiis elephants as well as his haram fell into the hands of Ahmad Shah 
Bahmani, and the rear of his army was attacked and plundered by 
Rai Narsingh. 

This unexpected behaviour of the Rai thoroughly exposed his 
undependable character, and Hushang Shah decided to wait for a 
proper opportunity for punishing him. Ahmad Shah Bahmani, on his 
pait, sent back Hushang Shahs hai'nin with honour and costly' pre¬ 
sents, hut Hushang Shall could neither forget this defeat nor the 
treachery of Rai Narsingh. In 837/1433-34 when AhmacI Shah 
Bahmani was engaged against Ahmad Shall Gujarati, Hushang Shah 
suddenly attacked Kherla, slew Rai Narsingh in battle and occupied 
the lott and its dependent territories. Ahmad Shall Balnnani imme¬ 
diately marched into Berar and was on the point of attacking 
Hushang Shall, when Nasir Khan Faruqi of Khandesh intervened and 
induced both sultans to come to an amicable settlement. After some 
negotiations a treaty was concluded according to which Kherla and 
its dependencies were allowed to remain in ilushang’s hands while 
Berar was declared a Bahmani territory. 10 

The small kingdom of Kalpi had grown out of the shiq of Firuz- 

0 Tarikh-i Mubarak Sluihi, 202; Tubaqat-i Akbari, III, 299; Zafanl Walih, 915. 

10 BurJwn-i Ma'asir, 68; Ferishta, I, 632. 
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which had been placed under Malikzada Firnz bv Firu^Shlh, 
luq. His sou, Malikzada Mahmud, was driven out of Firuzptn T>y 
ai Sumer of Etawah and had moved to Kalpi, which was granted to 
him by Sultan Nasiruddin Muhammad bin Firuz Shall. Malikzada 
Mahmud had gradually consolidated his position in Kalpi, and after 
the return of Timm he had assumed the insignia of royalty, which the 
last Tughluq ruler had no alternative but to concede. But before 
Kalpi could be properly consolidated, the kingdoms of Malwa and 
Jaunpur had grown quite powerful. Thus the small kingdom of Kalpi, 
situated between Delhi, Jaunpur and Malwa, become a buffer state 
between them. 

Dilawar Khan had established friendly relations with Kalpi by 
rendering timely military assistance to Malikzada Mahmud against 
Rai Sumer. Malikzada Mahmud (Mahmud Shah) was succeeded by 
his son, Jkhtiyaruddin Qadir Shah. While Hushang Shah was engaged 
in Malwa, Ibrahim Shah Sharqi invaded Kalpi in 815/1413 and forced 
Qadir Shah to accept the suzerainty of Jaunpur. But after the de¬ 
parture of Ibrahim Shah, Qadir Shah again asserted his independence 
and also started searching for allies. Hushang Shah, who was looking 
for friends, gave his sister in marriage to Qadir Shah. Hushang Shah, 
however, was interested in maintaining Kalpi as a friendly state and 
not as a part of his kingdom. Qadir Shall died sometime in 
834/1430-31 and after his death Kalpi was engulfed in troubles. The 
nobles raised Jalal Khan, the second son of Qadir Shah and nephew 
of Hushang, to the masnad'H of Kalpi in preference to Nasir Khan, 
the eldest son of Qadir Shah. Nasir Khan left for Jaunpur, where he 
was welcomed by Ibrahim Shah, who bestowed the title of Khan-i 
Julian on him and used him as a tool against Kalpi. Jalal Khan failed 
miserably as a ruler in Kalpi and was driven out by the nobles. About 
837/1433-34 Hushang Shah invaded Kalpi to restore Jalal Khan, but 
just then Ibrahim Shah had also marched towards Kalpi to place 
Nasir Khan-i Jahan on the Kalpi mastiacl A war between the two 
rulers was almost in sight, but Ibrahim Shah had to leave for his own 
kingdom, which was threatened by an invasion of Saiyvid Mubarak 
Shah of Delhi. Hushang Shah restored Jalal Khan to the mmnad of 
Kalpi, but he also allowed Nasir Khan-i Jahan to remain undisturbed 
in the qasha of ShahupurJ^ 

Having settled the affairs of Kalpi, Hushang Shah returned to 
Mandu, but after a short rest he again marched out to chastize the 

11 Masnad was a large pillow before which high officers used to sit. Here it is 
used to indicate something not equal in dignity' to a royal throne. 

12 Tarikh-i Muhammadi (British Museum), ff. 457 a-b. 
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turbulent chiefs of the east, who had taken shelter in the island of 
lake Bhojtal. He cut the dam of the lake so that its Water flowed 
away, and after chastizing the chiefs, he returned to his capital. Then 
after a short stay, he went out on a hunting excursion and was sudden¬ 
ly taken ill. While on his way back he breathed his last on 8 Zil Ilii 
838/5 July 1435.13 

Sultan Hushang Shah was a wise ruler. Finding Malik Mughis to 
be an officer of great insight, he had appointed him his wazir and 
entrusted the capital to his care during his recurring absences. For 
propei administrative control, he divided the kingdom into divisions 
with headquarters at Sarangpur, Ujjain, Chanderi and Bhilsa, while 
he kept Mandu, Na loha and Dhar under his direct control. At all 
important frontier outposts he appointed his most trusted and experi¬ 
enced officers. To guard the south-eastern frontier he founded the city 
of Hushangabad on the Narbada. 

T o increase the glory of his kingdom he extended his patronage 
to scholars and established a madrasa at Mandu for the promotion of 
learning. His patronage attracted Muslim ulama (scholars) and shaikhs 
(mystics) to Mabva. Within the first decade of his rule, Shaikh 
Makhdum Qazi Burhanuddin came to Mandu and Hushang Shah 
honoured him by becoming his disciple (murid). Shaikh Burhanuddin 
was a great scholar and mystic ( tvali ). His presence enhanced the 
prestige of Mahva, and sttfis like Saivyid Najmuddm Ghausud Dahr , 
Shaikh Yusuf Buddha and Hazarat Shaikhul Islam, a khalifa of Shah 
Raju Qattal, came to Mahva and settled there. 

Hushang Shah adopted a policy of perfect religious toleration and 
encouraged Rajputs to come into his kingdom and settle in Nimar. He 
welcomed Chunda and Ajja, the two elder brothers of Rana Mokui, 
and gianted them jagirs in Mahva. The Lalitpur inscription of the 
year v.s. 1481/a.d. 1424 clearly indicates that Hushang Shah had 
imposed no restrictions on the construction of temples by the Hindus. 
Mahva had a large Hindu population and the policy of religious tole¬ 
ration adopted by Hushang Shall did not disturb its normal life. To 
encourage the trade and commerce of the kingdom, Hushang Shah 
extended his patronage to the Jains, who constituted the chief com¬ 
mercial class during this period and were also the chief bankers. He 
appointed Nardeva Soni, a successful Jain merchant, as his hhandarika 
(treasurer) and included him in the royal council. Mandan, a Jain 
banker, recleved honours from Hushang Shah in return for the financial 
assistance given bv him. 

Hushang left behind him seven sons, of whom Ghazni Khan, 




13 Day, Medieval Malwa, 60 and f,n. 6. 
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ucl Khan, Umar Khan and Abu Ishaq were from one* wife, and 
Usman Khan, hath Khan and Ilaibat Khan were from another. These 
hi others formed two groups and the relations between the two groups 
were not cordial. Hushang Shah nominated Ghazni Khan, his eldest 
son, as his successor. I his was disliked by Usman Khan and his group. 
Ihe rebellious attitude of Usman Khan, Fath Khan and Haibat: Khan 
so deeply offended Hushang that he imprisoned them and refused to 
release them in spite of the appeals of his nobles. Consequently when 
lie died, these three brothers were in confinement in the fort of Mandu. 
An attempt on the part of the nobles to set aside Ghazni Khan after 
the death of Hushang Shah failed on account of the alertness and the 
initiative of Mahmud Khan, son of Mugliis, who supported the cause 
of Ghazni Khan. 


M U II A M M A I) S 11 A II € II II H I 

Ghazni Khan ascended the throne of Malwa with the support of 
Mahmud Khan and assumed the title of Muhammad Shah Ghuri. He 
was absolutely incompetent and depended entirely on Mahmud Khan, 
with tlje result that a large section of the amirs became dissatisfied 
w ith him and also jealous of Mahmud Khan. His reign of nine mouths 
was uneventful in the history of Malwa, except for the fact that he 
tarnished his hands with the blood of his step-brothers, thereby 
exposing his cruel nature; also some uprisings took place in Khicliiwara. 

I lie domination of Mahmud Khan in the administrative affairs of 
the kingdom led some nobles, who were hostile to him, to put into 
(ho Sultan’s mind the suspicion that Mahmud Khan wanted to usurp 
the throne by removing him. Sultan Muhammad conspired with the 
instigators to have Mahmud Khan assassinated. But the conspiracy 
leaked out and its only result was greater caution on the part of 
Mahmud Khan. Mahmud Khan, in his turn, instigated one of the 
inmates of the Iiarain to administer poison to the Sultan and tin's 
resulted in his death in Shawwal 839/April-May 1436.w After .the 
death of Muhammad Ghuri some nobles tried to place Prince Masud 
Khan, son of Sultan Muhammad Ghuri, on the throne, but Mahmud 
Khan outmanoeuvred them. lie attacked the nobles, who had with 
them Prince Masud Klian as well as Prince Umar Khan, son of 
Ilushaug Shah, t he nobles were defeated; Umar Khan escaped out 
ol the fort, hut Masud Khan sought sanctuary with Shaiklml Islam 
Shaikh Chain Laddah. After this success, Mahmud Khan allowed 
Masud Khan to leave Malwa and he went to the court of Sultan 
Ahmad Shah Gujarati. Having brought the situation under control, 
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__ ‘mud Khan sent a message to his father, Malik Mughis, who had 
been all this time engaged in the subjugation of the Khicliiwara 
uprising, informing him about the situation in the capital and inviting 
him to ascend the throne of Mahva. Malik Mughis, however, declined 
the offer and advised his son to ascend the throne. 

The failure of the nobles to set up Masud Khan as ruler of Mahva 
ended the Ghuri rule and brought the Khaljis to the throne. The 
families of Malik Mughis Khalji and IJushang Shah Ghuri were 
closely related to each other by inter-marriages. The mother of Malik 
Mughis was Dilawar Khan Ghuri s sister, and two daughters of Malik 
Mughis were married to Ghazni Khan and Usinan Khan, the two 
sons of Hushang Shall. This blood-relationship and the close associa¬ 
tion of Malik Mughis and his son, Mahmud Khan, with the govern¬ 
ment of Hushang Shah and Muhammad Shall made the transition 
easy. For the people of Mahva there was hardly any noticeable 
change either in the policy or in the working of the government; and 
such opposition, as there was, came from the nobles, who were 
interested in taking the reins of administration in their own hands 
and not for sustaining the Ghuri dynasty. 15 

M A II M C D K U AL JI I 


The advice of Malik Mughis settled the question of accession and 
Mahmud Khalji ascended the throne of Mahva on Monday, 29 Shaw- 
wal 839/16 May 1436, at the lunar age of thirty-three. 16 lie was born 
on 28 Shawwal 806/8 May 1404, and had been brought up under 
the care of his father. His intelligence and ability had attracted the 
attention of Hushang Shall, who had raised him to the status of a 
Khan when lie was only sixteen, and had always kept him by his side 
in his expeditions. He was so captivated by Mahmud’s ability that he 
had often expressed the wish that Malunud had been his son. 11, 
Mahmud s first act alter his coronation was to distribute offices among 
his supporters. Thus Mushirul Mulk was given the title of Nizamid 
Mulk and appointed wazir; Malik Barkhurdar was given the title of 
I aj Khan and appointed uriz-i iiiomalik. He gave a high position to 
his lather but without any office, for the simple reason that an office 
would have reduced him to the position of a subordinate. lie con¬ 
ferred on him the title of Azam Himiayun and added to his para¬ 
phernalia such royal dignities as the white umbrella, the white quiver, 
and household equipage with staffs of gold and silver. He also ordered 


15 Ibid., f. 57b. 

16 Ibid., f. ,T76h; Dav, Medina] Mahea, note 1. 
1" Ferishta, II, 471. ' 
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(liat at flic mounting and dismounting of Azam Humayun all aflett- 
daiils should loudly pronounce, Bisiuillnhir llahinariir Llahitn, winch 
was the exclusive privilege of Sultans. 1 8 Thus Mahmud started his 
rule under the direction and guidance of his father. Azam Ilumayun 
proved a great blessing to Mahmud, and with his mature judgement, 
timely action and tact he prevented many situations from taking an 
ugly turn. 

llie outwitted nobles of Muhammad Ghuri, however, were not 
prepared to accept the accession of Mahmud Khalji without resis¬ 
tance. Being afraid of open hostility, they hatched up a conspiracy 
to assassinate him. Their plan was to enter the royal palace bv scal¬ 
ing over the walls of the adjacent mosque. But Mahmud was always 
on the alert, and he attacked them while they were still scaling the 
walls. All of them, however, managed to escape with the exception 
of one injured person, who fell a captive into Mahmud’s hands and 
gave the names of all the rest. 19 After proper investigations a num¬ 
ber of them were executed, but Azam Humayun interceded on 
behalf of the rest and advised Mahmud to adopt a policy of appease¬ 
ment by granting them jagirs in different parts of the kingdom. 
Acting upon this advice, Mahmud granted Islamabad to Prince 
Ahmad Khan, son of Husliang Shall, Bhilsa to Qavvam Khan, 
f loshangabad to Malik Ichha and Chanderi to Nusrat Khan, the at'iz 
of the old regime. 

Ibis policy of appeasement, however, did not succeed; the reci¬ 
pients of the jagirs raised the standards of rebellion immediately 
after reaching the places assigned to them. Their plan seems to have 
been to paralyse the Sultan by simultaneous uprisings in different 
parts of the kingdom. Prince Ahmad Khan was the first to raise the 
standard of rebellion and the rebellions ol Qawam Khan, Malik 
Ichha and Nusrat Khan followed. Sultan Mahmud sent Taj Khan 
immediately on receiving the news of Ahmad Khan’s revolt, but find¬ 
ing the situation more complicated, he asked Azam Humavuh to 
proceed against them. 

Azam Humayun first of all tried to persuade Prince Ahmad Khan 
to give up hostility aud submit to the established order, hut finding 
him adamant, he solved the problem by instigating .one of his cup¬ 
bearers to poison him. After the death of Ahmad Khan, he occupied 
Islamabad and placed it under one of his own officers. He then 
proceeded towards TIushangahad. The news of his arrival unnerved 
Malik Ichha, who fled towards Gondwana, where he was attacked 


18 Maasird Mahmud Shahl, f. 684; Tabaqat+i Akbari, iH, 312, 

19 Ma’mird Mahmud Shahi , f. 66a, 
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and killed by the Gonds. Azam Humayiin thus got possession of 
Hushangabad without any trouble. After making new administrative 
arrangements for the place, he proceeded to Chanderi. Here he con¬ 
ducted an enquiry and as the guilt of Nusrat Khan was proved, he 
removed him and placed Chanderi under Malikul Uinara Tlaji 
Kama!. From Chanderi Azam Humayun inarched towards Bliilsa; 
Qawam Khaii offered a feeble resistance, but he was defeated and 
killed and Bliilsa was occupied. Azam Humavun made fresh appoint¬ 
ments here also. Thus by Rajab 841/Jaouary 1438, Azam Humayun, 
after completely crushing the disturbances created by the refractors- 
nobles of the old regime, could start for Mandu from Bliilsa. In 
suppressing these rebellions he had shown rare ability and tact; by 
exposing the guilt of the rebels he had proved to the people that 
they were a disturbing element, whose punishment was justified. 

While Azam Iiumayun was subjugating the rebels, Ahmad Shall 
Gujarati took up the cause of Masud Khan, and keeping him in the 
advance-guard, marched on Malwa. When Azam Humayun was on 
his way to Mandu from Bliilsa in Rajab 841 (January .1438), he 
received information of this invasion. Instead of attacking the invad¬ 
ing army, he hurried to Mandu, which was besieged bv Ahmad 
Shah soon after his arrival. 20 Finding the situation critical and being 
desirous of keeping the people inside the fort satisfied, Sultan 
Mahmud opened the state-granaries for the supply of grain and also 
established free kitchens for the supply of cooked and uncooked food 
to the poor. It seems that Malwa was facing a crop failure that year, 
because we are informed that Ahmad Shah, who occupied the open 
country, found it difficult to procure grain, and that grain was clearer 
in his camp than inside the fort. 


As the siege of Mandu continued, treachery, which was a com¬ 
mon feature of the age, affected both camps and neutralized the 
efforts of the rival sultans to gain a decisive victory. A number of 
Gujarati nobles, who were displeased with the policy of Ahmad Shah 
and hoped to get more from Mahmud Khalji, left the Gujarati camp 
and came to Mandu, where they were welcomed by the Sultan. The 
arrival of these nobles considerably improved the position of 
Mahmud Khalji, who after getting the necessary information from 
them, decided to make a night-attack. But information of the pro¬ 
posed night-attack was secretly conveyed to the Gujarati Sultan by 
Qaisar Khan, the dawatdar of late Ilushang Shah. Consequently the 
night-attack of Mahmud found the Gujarati arniv ready to receive 
him, and after a severe fighting during the night he had to return in 


20 Ibid., f. 74b. 
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the morning, sorely disappointed in his venture. 

During the continuance of the siege Umar Khan, who had gone 
to the country of the Rana of Chitor, appeared in Malwa with a 
small force. He came to Chanderi and with the help of the people 
defeated and killed Malikul Umara Ilaji Kamal, who had been 
posted there by Azam Humayun. The revolt of Chanderi, with Umar 
Khan as its leader, naturally complicated the situation. Sultan 
Mahmud also received information that Ahmad Shah had ordered 
Prince Muhammad Khan Gujarati to inarch to the aid of Umar Khan 
with a force of five thousand horse and thirty elephants. To avoid 
this combination of Umar Khan with Prince Muhammad Khan, 
Sultan Mahmud at once came out of the fort of Mandu by a southern 
gate and marched towards Sarangpur. The advance-contingents of 
the Malwa army, led by Taj Khan and Mansur Khan, captured the 
Kambal outpost of Sarangpur on their first attack; and Malik Ilaji 
Ali, the Gujarati officer, fled straight to the court of Ahmad Shah at 
Ujjain. and informed him of this fact. Ahmad Shah immediately 
recalled Prince Muhammad Khan from Sarangpur and thus the plan 
of joining forces with Umar Khan fell through. 21 

Sultan Mahmud moved to Sarangpur and pardoned Malik Ishaq, 
the maijta of the place, who had been rendering assistance to Prince 
Muhammad Gujarati. He then marched straight towards Bhilsa, 
from where Umar Khan was advancing towards Sarangpur. Umar 
Khan was defeated and killed, and Sultan Mahmud gave orders for 
circulating his head among the soldiers of Chanderi. Overwhelmed 
bv the news of the sad end of Umar Khan, the Chanderi officers sub¬ 
mitted at first, but during the night they retired to Chanderi, where 
they set up Malik Sulaiman, son of Sheml Mulk Ghuri, the naib of 
Umar Khan, as their leader and proclaimed him Sultan with the 
title of Shihalmcldin. Sultan Mahmud, however, left the Chanderi 
affair in abeyance and turned towards Sarangpur. But before his 
arrival Ahmad Shah had started for Gujarat, as plague was raging 
in his camp and the mortality was very heavy. Shihab Hakim, the 
court historian of Malwa, considered this pestilence to be the punish¬ 
ment of God for the destruction and ravages caused by Ahmad Shah 
in Malwa. 22 

The departure of Ahmad Shah was a great relief to Sultan 
Mahmud, who immediately returned to Mandu to reequip his army. 
After seventeen days, when bis army was reads-, be maicbcd 
against Chanderi for its final subjugation. Chanderi offered a tough 

21 Day, Medieval Malwa, 104. 

22 Ibid., 100, note 4. 
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resistance, and heavy rains hindered the progress of the siege. But 
after the siege had lasted for about four months, Sultan Mahmud 
succeeded in capturing the fort. He then put Muzaffar Ibrahim 
Malikus Sharq in charge of the fort and territory of Chanderi.-^ 

After completing the administrative arrangements of Chanderi, 
Sultan Mahmud intended to return to Mandu. But just then he 
received a petition from Bahar Khan, the maqta of Shahr-i Nan, 
appealing for his help against Dungar Sen of Gwalior, who was then 
besieging Shahr-i Nan. Sultan Mahmud knew that his army was in 
no condition to fight Dungar Sen; yet ho was not willing to forego 
the opportunity of rendering assistance to Bahar Khan and making 
him a feudatory of Malwa. So instead of moving towards Shahr-i 
Nau, he marched on Gwalior and threatened the capital of Dungar 
Sen. Dungar Sen, finding that his capital was in danger, raised the 
siege of Shard Nau and returned to Gwalior. As the real aim of 
Sultan Mahmud was to divert Dungar Sen from Shahr-i Nau, he 
immediately left Gwalior, and marching by a route which avoided 
the army of Dungar Sen, he managed to reach Shahr-i Nau. During 
his march he ordered every soldier to carry a ‘donkey-load* of grain, 
which he distributed among the people of Shahr-i Nau. He also gave 
fifty thousand tankas to Bahar Khan to repair the damages caused 
by Dungar Sen. Bahar Khan, in return for this assistance, acknow¬ 
ledged the suzerainty of the Malwa Sultan and Shar-i Nau was thus 
added to the kingdom. From Shahr-i Nau, Mahmud returned to 
Mandu and stayed there for about a year. 

A year of peaceful residence at the capital gave Mahmud suffi¬ 
cient time to reequip his army and also to look after the administra¬ 
tive affairs of the kingdom. He then turned his attention towards the 
petty border chiefs. His policy was not to annex their territories hut 
to establish his suzerainty over them and to have them as allies. 


In 844/1440-41 Sultan Mahmud started from his capital with a 
well-equipped army and fifty elephants and marched towards 
Khandwa. The territory of Khandwa, K ing in the Nirnar region, was 
strategically of great importance as it lay directly between Malwa 
and Khandesh. Sultan Mahmud marched with a speed that took Rai 
Narhar Das, the ruler of Khandwa, by surprise. Narhar was not 
willing to submit; but finding himself unable to face Mahmud, he 
left his territory and fled away.- 4 After overawing the inhabitants, 
Mahmud annexed Khandwa; he then inarched into the territories of 
Khora and Khirki, and after'subjugating these places, he proceeded 


21 Ma’asir-i Mahmud Hhahi. f. 92a. 
24 Ihid., f. 101b; 7Mfaml Wvlih. 198. 
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towards Kherla. Narsingh Deva of Kherla 25 had submitted to 
Hushang Shah and accepted his suzerainty, but after his death he 
had behaved like an independent ruler. On receiving the news of 
Mahmud s advance, he came out of the fort and, advancing a few 
stages, welcomed Mahmud, attended upon him personally and gave 
eleven elephants as tribute. 

From Kherla Sultan Mahmud, accompanied by Narsingh Deva, 
proceeded towards Sarguja, but the guides lost their way and the 
whole party came near the Kaitnurs hills. Mahmud, however, won 
over the local tribes by the distribution of presents and with their 
help reached the region of Bandugarh. Near Bandugarh Mahmud’s 
officers happened to come across Chatur Sen, the son-in-law of Rai 
Bhoj of Sarguja, and Bijal Bhan; they were taking four elephants to 
Khora for sale, but were persuaded to meet Sultan Mahmud and got 
a handsome price for their four elephants. The movements of Sultan 
Malunud had created a terror among the petty local chiefs; they all 
began, to send him elephants as tribute and requested him to spare 
their territories. Thus the tnuqaddams of Atnurta in the inauza of 
Bartunka sent fifteen elephants, for which the Sultan rewarded them. 
After a march of three days from there, Sultan Mahmud reached 
Sarguja. The muqaddams of the place, including Rai Bhoj, at once 
submitted to him and presented many elephants. The Sultan, on his 
part, also gave them many presents consisting of cloth and gold. Rai 
Bhoj accepted the suzerainty of Mahmud and agreed to send ten 
elephants annually as tribute; he also promised to send in future all 
the elephants that were procured in the area for sale to Mahva and 
not to any other market. Rai Bhoj kept his promise to the last davs 
of his life. 


From Sarguja, Sultan Mahmud marched towards Ratanpur and 
Raipur. The muqaddams of these places, on receiving information of 
Mahmud s march towards their districts, at once came forward to 
receive him. They brought twelve elephants and some diamonds and 
presented them to the Sultan. Mahmud in return gave them presents 
ami asked them to refrain from aggression against each other. He then 
returned to Sarguja; from there he came to his capital in S45/144.1-42 
and started the construction of his madrasa.26 His chief aim in this 
campaign had been to procure elephants; but by extending friendship 
and protection to the muqaddams of these places, he succeeded in 
winning them over. The region of Sarguja became a regular source 
of elephant supply for his armv. 


2" Narsingh Deva was the family title of the rulers of Kherla. 

26 Mo'asir-i Mahmud Shahi, if. 102a-108b; Zafarul Watih, 198-9. 
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By 845/1441-42 Mahmud’s reputation as a powerful ruler had 
spread far beyond tire limits of Malwa. As a result, the dissatisfied 
elements of Delhi as well as the Mewati chiefs, such as Jalal Khan, 
Ahmad Khan, Hasan Khan and Mubarak Khan, invited him to march 
on Delhi either to punish the ruler, Saiyyid Muhammad Shah, or to 
occupy the throne himself. A number of ulatna and Saiyyids, who 
had come to Malwa as refugees, also expressed the same desire. 27 

Induced by these invitations and goaded by his own ambition, 
Sultan Mahmud marched towards Delhi by the end of 845/1442. 
During his march of fifteen days, his camp was swelled by the arrival 
oi important politicians, ulatna and shaikhs. When he was in the 
vicinity of Hindaun, Yusuf Khan Hindauni also came and joined his 
camp. From Hindaun he moved to Tilpat, a distance of two karohs 
from Delhi, and pitched his tents there. Sultan Saiyyid Muhammad 
Shah sent his son, Alauddin, to oppose the Malwa forces. An indecisive 
battle was fought on the plain of Multan, a place between Tilpat and 
Tughluqabad. Next day, however, overtures for peace were made by 
Sultan Saiyyid Muhammad Shah and were readily accepted by Sultan 
Mahmud. After concluding the treaty, Sultan Mahmud at once started 
lor Shadiabad-Mandu and reached his capital on 1 Muharram 846/ 
12 May 1442.28 •* 

Contemporary historians have assigned Mahmud’s acceptance of 
peace, and his hasty return, to his dream that some persons had 
revolted in his capital. Nizamuddin says in addition that information 
was brought to Sultan Mahmud that Sultan Ahmad Shah Gujarati 
was about to invade Malwa and that his presence at his capital was 
necessary. The real cause, however, seems to have been that when he 
started lor Delhi, Sultan Mahmud had expected a warm welcome 
from all; but since in the very first engagement he met With a tough 
resistance, he became apprehensive of the final issue. So when over¬ 
tures for peace came from the other side, he considered it prudent to 
accept them and to return to his kingdom without delay. 

Alter his return from Delhi, envoys from various courts came 
with felicitations and presents. Among them special mention has 
been made of the envoys of Sultan Ahmad Shah Gujarati and Sultan 
Mahmud Shah Sharqi. 28 The arrival of these envoys indicates that 
by the beginning of year 846/May 1442, Mahmud’Khalji had fully 
consolidated his position in Malwa and that this fact was recognized 
by his contemporarv rulers. 


27 Day, Medieval Maltca, 116. 

28 Maasir-i Mahmud Shahi, f, 114b. 

29 IbbL, f. 117a. 
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In his relations with the neighbouring kingdoms, Mahmud Khalji 
first turned towards Mewar. The accession of Rana Kumbha and the 
guardianship of Ranmal Rathor introduced an era of aggressive 
foreign policy in the kingdom of Mewar. Mewar asserted her 
suzerainty over Harauti, Dasur (Mandsor) and other neighbouring 
Rajput chiefs on the borders of Malwa, who had once accepted the 
suzerainty of Ilushang Shah. 

Mewar also gave shelter to prince Umar Khan at the accession of 
Mahmud Khalji; later it assisted him in his bid for the throne of 
Malwa, when Mahmud Khalji was engaged in suppressing internal 
revolts and facing the invasion of Ahmad Shah. Thus to Mahmud 
Khalji, Mewar posed a menace and a danger. But the earlier years of 
his reign were full of troubles at home, and he did not feel himself 
strong enough to launch an offensive against Mewar. However, bv 
1442 the course of events had considerably altered the situation in 
his favour. During the period in which Mahmud had consolidated 
his kingdom and increased its resources, Mewar had passed through 
a series of internal troubles—the murder of Ranmal in 1438, follow¬ 
ed by the hostility of the Sisodias and the Rathors, and the struggle 
between Raua Kumbha and his brother, Khern Karan. Towards the 
end of 1441, or the beginning of 1442, Khem Karan was expelled bv 
the Rana from Bari Sadri; he thereupon became an avowed encmv 
of the Rana and took shelter at the court of Malnnud Khalji and 
sought his help to recover his lost territory. Mahmud Khalji welcom¬ 
ed the Sisodia prince and granted him a jagir near Rampura-Bhan- 
pura. The arrival of Khem Karan gave Mahmud a pretext for inva¬ 
sion; Khem Karan and his Rajput followers were also of considerable 
help to Mahmud in his campaigns. Khem Karan had, in fact, a great 
hand in Mahmud's invasions of Mewar. 3 ® 

The death of Ahmad Shah on 12 August 1442 also relieved 
Mahmud of fear from Gujarat. On 26 Rajah 846/30 November 1442, 
Sultan Mahmud started for Mewar, and directing his first attack on 
Kilwara and following a scorched-earth policy, he finally reached 
Kumbhalgarh. The fort was sufficiently strong to stand a long siege; 
therefore instead of wasting time in besieging it, Mahmud attacked 
the Baninata temple, situated almost at its base and also protected 
by fortifications. Dip Singh, who was in charge of the fortifications, 
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fought for seven clays; but when lie fell fighting, the temple passed 
into the hands of Mahmud, who razed it to the ground. The des¬ 
truction of the temple had a military objective, since it also contained 
the store-lumse of arms for the defence of the main fort. It was, in 
fact, a part of the defence, though outwardly it had the appearance 
of a temple. 3 * Mahmud then turned towards Chitor, and while 
inarching he ordered Pankrah to be plundered. But before he could 
attack Chitor, he received news of his father’s death, who was just 
then engaged in Subduing the uprisings in Mandsor. The death of his 
father was a great loss to Mahmud and, overtaken by grief and 
sorrow, he at once returned to Mandsor. After the rites of mourning 
were over, he appointed Taj Khan to look after the affairs of Mand¬ 
sor, while he proceeded against Chitor in person. 

On Friday 25 Zil Ilij 846/26 April 1443, Rana Kumhha made a 
night-attack on the camp of Mahmud. 32 Though the attack was 
repulsed, Mahmud became doubtful of achieving any major success 
and, therefore, returned to his capital. The result of the battle 
having remained indecisive, the historians of both sides have claimed 
victory for their monarchs. 

Mahmud seems to have realized that the problem of Mewar was 
one- which could not he solved easily. He, therefore, decided to cut 
off slices from the expanded Mewar by conquering those territories 
over which Rana Kumhha had merely established his suzerainty. 
With this aim in view, he started for Gagraun on 2 Sha'ban 847/ 
25 November 1443. The fort of Gagraun had been lost to Malwa 
during the period of Mahmud’s difficulties, when Palhan, son of 
Achal Das Khichi, captured it from Dilshad, the Malwa governor of- 
the fort. Mahmud reached the vicinity of Gagraun on 13 Shawwal 
847/3 February 1444, and invested the fort. After the siege had 
lasted for about a week, Dahir, who had been sent with military aid 
hv Rana Kumbha, was killed. Palhan was also killed in an attempt 
to escape and the inmates of the fort performed the jauhar- rite. The 
fort was conquered; Sultan Mahmud gave it the name of Mustafabad 
and made it his base for controlling Khichiwara. The fortifications 
were restored and further strengthened. 33 

From Gagraun Mahmud turned towards Mandalgarh. It seems 
that at the earlier stage some negotiations were started but fell 
through. Rana Kumbha was jrresent in Mandalgarh during this 
attack; Mahmud found it difficult to gain any advantage and might 

3 1 Ibid., I, 324-25; Day, Medieval Malwa, 174, note 3. 

32 Ma'asir-i Mahmud Shahi, f. 131a. 

33 Ibid,, ff. 135b, 137a-b, 138b; Zafnrul Wnlih, 199. 
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have even suffered some reverses in the skirmishes. He, therefore, 
returned to his capital on the pretext of the approaching rainy 
season. 

Sultan Mahmud again marched towards Harauti and Rantham- 
bhor on 20 Rajab 850/11 October 1446. At Rantharnbhor he made 
fresh administrative arrangements and replaced Bahar Khan by 
Malik Saifuddin as the commandant of the fort. He also sent Taj 
Khan and Ikhtiyar Khan to reduce Alhanpur and to bring it under 
the jurisdiction of Rantharnbhor. After settling the affairs of Ran¬ 
tharnbhor, he attacked Mandalgarh, but as on the previous occasion, 
he failed to gain any success and returned to his capital. After a 
short stay in the capital, he again set out in 851/1447-48 and first 
marched towards Gwalior. But instead of concentrating on Gwalior, 
he just fought a few engagements; and pushing Dungar Sen back 
into his shell, he marched in person towards Agra and from there lie 
turned towards Bayana. 

Muhammad Khan of Bayana at once submitted to Mahmud and 
acknowledged his suzerainty. Yusuf Khan Hindauui also submitted to 
him and sought his intervention in settling his dispute with Muhammad 
Khan of Bayana. Mahmud asked them both to remain within their 
own territories and not to stretch their hands over the territory of the 
other. After establishing his suzerainty over these places, he returned 
to his capital. In 859/1455 he moved to Mandsor, where he received 
a petition from the Muslim population of Ajmer against their Hindu 
governor. On the plea of this petition, Mahmud at once marched to 
Ajmer and encamped opposite to the tomb of Khwaja Muinuddin 
Chishti. Gajadhar Singh, governor of Ajmer, defended the fort for 
four days but on the fifth day he fell fighting and the fort was captured. 
Mahmud appointed Khwaja Naimullah governor of Ajmer with the 
title of Saif Khan, and after distributing rewards and stipends among 
the attendants of the holy place, 34 he turned towards Mandalgarh and 
attacked it. But Raua Kumbha, who was then present in the fort, 
repulsed him and he had to return to his own kingdom. 

Next year Mahmud Khalji again attacked Mandalgarh. He started 
on 26 Muharram 861/24 December 1456 and summoned his forces, 
which were posted in different parts of the kingdom. He was already 
acquainted with the topography of Mandalgarh, which was not only 
situated on a hill but was surrounded by a rugged stony land and 
dense vegetation. On reaching the vicinity, he pitched his tents at 
a distance of one karoh on the eastern side, and ordered the pre¬ 
paration of a passage to the top of a high land situated on the western 

34 Ma’asir-i Mahmud Shahi > ft 200a-b; Ferishta, II, 496. 
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side. Fighting had started immediately on his reaching the vicinity, 
hut the soldiers of Malwa succeeded in constructing this passage. 
Mahmud took up his position on this high land and directed the 
siege of the fort from there. He succeeded in breaking the dams of 
the reservoir and causing a large part of the water to flow away; the 
remaining water was rendered useless by pollution with refuse and 
filth. Finally, after filling up a part of the pitch, Mahmud succeeded 
in effecting a breach in the wall. Some of the Rajputs fought up to 
the last but others surrendered. The fort was conquered on 1 Zil Hij 
861/20 October 1457, and Mahmud took possession of everything 
that was found in the fort. As a mark of his victory, he destroyed the 
old temple and ordered the construction of a mosque with the same 
material. He also appointed a qazi, a mufti, a muhtasib, a khatib and 
a muazzin. 35 After making necessary arrangements for the control of 
Mandalgarh, he returned to his capital with great satisfaction. 
Mahmud’s success was due to the fact that Rana Kumbha was fighting 
against the Rathors under Jodha, and this did not permit him to send 
an army for the relief of Mandalgarh. 

After the conquest of Mandalgarh, Mahmud marched towards 
Chitor on 15 Muharram 862/3 December 1457. He pitched his tents 
at Khaljipur, near Mandsor, and from there he sent some punitive 
expeditions in the direction of Kelwar and Delwara and Chhappan. 
He also had to send an expedition for suppressing the rebellion of 
Bundi; and after quelling this rebellion he returned to Mandu. 
In 863/1458-59 Mahmud made another attack on the territory of 
Rana Kumbha, and returned after plundering some places and caus¬ 
ing some damage. Mahmud Khalji’s last attack on Mewar was made 
in 871/1466-67 but without any success. Thus we find that Mahmud 
Khalji practically devoted his whole life to fighting against the power 
of Mewar. In this contest, however, we find that Mahmud was 
always on the offensive and never for once did Rana Kumbha attack 
Malwa. The contest between these two rulers was left by them as a 
legacy to their successors, and continued practically throughout the 
period of the existence of Malwa as an independent state. 


(b) Jaunpur 


Hushang Shah had placed Jalal Khan on the masnad of Kalpi and 
had Allowed Nasir Khan-i Jahan to continue in the qasba of Shahu- 
pur. But after the death of Hushang Shah, Nasir Khan-i Jahan occu¬ 
pied Mahoba and Rath, while Junaid Khan and Ismail Klian became 
independent in Erachh and Jatahara respectively. Jalal Klian, find- 


35 Ma’asir-t Mahmud Shahl, f. 210a; Tobaqat-i Akbari, III, 340. 
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■"ingiriinself not strong enough to subjugate these places, remained 
content with his reduced jurisdiction of Muhammadabad-Kalpi. 
Mahmud Khalji, who was busy during these years, kept himself aloof 
from the affairs of Kalpi. But the death of fatal Khan in 846/1442-43 
and the accession of Nasir Khan-i Jahan to the masnad of Kalpi 
changed the situation. Nasir Khan’s attempts to consolidate and 
extend his authority led to the hostility of a section of people, who 
tried to overthrow him by falsely charging him with anti-Islamle 
activities. The Sharqi ruler felt that Nasir Khan-i Jahan was ungrate¬ 
ful to the Sharqis, who had espoused his cause and had conferred on 
him the title of Khan-i Jahan. Mahmud Khalji was displeased with 
Khan-i Jahan because he had renounced the suzerainty of Mahva 
over Kalpi. Tims when Mahmud Sharqi sent his envoys to the court 
of Mahmud Khalji in 846/1442 and sought his permission to punish 
Nasir Khan-i Jahan, thereby acknowledging Mahva’s claim of 
suzerainty over Kalpi, Mahmud Khalji gave his consent. But 
Mahmud Khalji did not wish the Sharqi ruler to establish his direct 
administration over Kalpi. Therefore, when Nasir Khan-i Jahan was 
driven out of Kalpi and took shelter in the Mahva kingdom at 
Chanderi, Mahmud Khalji felt that he had been taught the necessary 
consequence of leaving Mahva protection, and asked Mahmud 
Sharqi to restore Kalpi to Nasir Khan-i Jahan.™ When Malnnud 
Sharqi evinced no intention of complying with In's repeated requests, 
Mahmud Khalji marched against the Jaunpur ruler. He started on 
2 Sha'ban 848/14 November 1444, and moved to Chanderi; and from 
there he marched to Erachh and Bhander, but Mahmud Sharqi had 
forestalled him. Skirmishes and fighting continued for some time, 
though no pitched battle was fought. Mahmud Sharqi, whose sol¬ 
diers were not doing well during these engagements, sought the 
intervention of the tuama to bring about peace. Finally, a treaty was 
concluded and Mahmud Sharqi agreed to hand over Kalpi to Nasir 
Khan-i Jahan four months after the signing of the treats-. Thus 
friendship between the two states was established.^' 

(c) Gujarat 

Malwas relations with Gujarat had remained strained ever since 
the imprisonment of Hushang Shah. Ahmad Shall had espoused the 
cause of Masud Khan; but after his return from Mahva and towards 
(he end of his reign, he had recognized in Mahmud Khalji a poten¬ 
tial danger to Gujarat, and had sent envoys and presents to appease 

86 Ma'asir-i Mahmud Shahi, f. 
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biui and establish friendly relations. This gesture of friendship was 
welcomed by Mahmud Khalji as it gave him some security from the 
Gujarat side, but he did not remain altogether indifferent to that 
kingdom. Ahmad Shah died in 846/1442; his successor, Muhammad 
Shah, prov ed to be an incapable ruler; and this gave Mahmud oppor¬ 
tunities for fomenting disaffection in Gujarat. Though engaged else¬ 
where, he maintained his good relations with Shaikh .Kama! bv 
regularly sending him presents (futuh)M and patiently waiting for art 
opportune moment for invading the country. The first opportunity 
lie got was in 854/ I4o0-5J when Ganga Das, the ruler of Champaner, 
appealed to him for help against the invasion of Muhammad Shah 
Gujarati, lo remove the misgivings of those Muslims of Malvva, who 
were not in favour of rendering assistance to a kafir against a Muslim, 
Mahmud sought the faiwa (opinion) of the Muslim jurists, who 
unanimously gave a verdict sanctioning his action 39 

Sultan Mahmud invaded Gujarat, but instead of marching 
towards Champaner he directed his attack on the capital of the 
kingdom. He first moved from Dohad to Godhra, where lie pitched 
his tents, and then moved to Balasinor. This movement of Mahmud 
alarmed Muhammad Shah Gujarati, who immediately raised the 
siege of Champaner and returned to his capital to arrange for its 
defence. Ganga Das of Champaner, being thus relieved, came to the 
camp of Mahmud Khalji and presented thirteen lakhs of tankas in 
cash with some horses. Sultan Mahmud returned from the Mahendri 
river to make fresh arrangements for his army and decided to attack 
Gujarat from another direction. Just then lie received the invitation 
of Shaikh Kama! to invade Gujarat, and this implied that the Shaikh 
had created a favourable situation for Mahrnud.40 

Sultan Mahmud started his march towards the end of 854/ 
January 1451, and directed his attack from the south-eastern side of 
Gujarat. First he attacked Sultanpur, which surrendered after a siege 
of seven days, and Malik Alauddin Suhrab, the Gujarati governor of 
Sultanpur, entered the service of Mahmud. lie then moved forward 
and plundered Nandurbar (or Numlarbar). While Mahmud was at 
Nandurbar, he received the news of Sultan Muhammad's death and 
at once sent his condolences on his predecessor s death along with 
felicitations on his own accession to Qutbuddin, the new Sultan of 
Gujarat. From Nandurbar he marched to Broach, but finding Broach 
difficult to subdue, he moved to Baroda and after plundering it 


38 Mir'at-i Sikandart , 65. 
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moved northwards. Sultan Qutbuddin had also come forward and 
was already encamped at Wakaner-Khanpur. Mahmud, therefore, 
considered it expedient to cross the river Mahenclri further up near 
Kaparbanj. While Mahmud was marching north to cross the river, 
Alanddin Suhrab left the Malwa camp and, crossing the river near 
Wakaner-Khanpur, informed Sultan Qutbuddin about Mahmud's 
intention of crossing the river near Kaparbanj. Mahmud, however, 
reached Kaparbanj earlier and pitched his tents there. Sultan 
Qutbuddin also arrived soon after, but he had to pitch his tents at 
Khanpur at a distance of three karohs from Kaparbanj. 41 

While the two armies were thus posted, Mahmud Khalji made a 
futile night-attack on the last night of Safar (April 2). The real battle, 
however, started next morning. Muzaffar Khan of Chanderi made the 
first charge of the battle and pushed back the right wing of the 
Gujarati forces, but he was ultimately killed. The Gujaratis then 
charged the centre and created confusion. While Sultan Mahmud 
was making efforts to reassemble his forces, Nizamul Mulk, who was 
holding the key position in his army, informed the enemy of his 
weakness and circulated a false rumour about Mahmud’s death in 
the Malwa army with the result that it lost the battle. 

However, during the confusion of the battle, Sultan Qutbuddin 
fell down from his horse and lost his belt with his sword and scab¬ 
bard; this was found by Mahmud Khalji and brought to Malwa as a 
trophy. After his return Mahmud sent Prince Ghivas Shah to punish 
the inhabitants of the flourishing Gujarat ports of Surat and Rainder. 
Ghivas raided the suburbs of Surat, ravaged and plundered the 
countryside and returned to Mandu with his booty. 

Mahmud had realized from the beginning of his reign that 
Gujarat was a great menace to his far-flung designs of territorial 
aggrandisement, and this defeat convinced him of the superiority of 
the Gujarat arms. But as a shrewd politician he expected to obtain 
by diplomacy what he had failed to achieve through military 
strength. So instead of directly opening talks for an understanding, 
he attacked Gujarat in the hope that a military move would facilitate 
treaty negotiations. He ordered Taj Khan to move to the borders of 
Gujarat with a force on 6 Zil Ilij 855/30 December 1451. When Taj 
Khan reached Sartaba, Sultan Qutbuddin got alarmed and, after 
consulting his ministers, sent a messenger to Taj Khan asking for a 
peaceful settlement. Sultan Mahmud, who really wanted a treaty 
with Gujarat, sent Shaikh Mahmud, Qazi Daniyal and Malik Lala 
to Champaner where Qazi Husamuddin and Harhar Brahman from 
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the Gujarat side had already arrived. After discussions, a treaty was 
concluded on the basis of mutual respect for territorial boundaries, 
and the Mewar state was divided into two areas for the military 
activity of each party. This treaty brought about friendly relations 
between Malvva and Gujarat but, because of its religious colouring, it 
failed to serve the purpose of Mahmud Khalji. His attempt to seize 
some part of the Bahmani kingdom failed twice on account of 
Mahmud Begarha’s timely assistance to the southern state. 42 


(d) The Bahmani Kingdom 


While Mahmud was engaged elsewhere, he kept a vigilant eye 
over the affairs of the Bahmani kingdom and kept waiting for a 
suitable opportunity. This opportunity seemed to have come when 
Julal Khan, the brother-in-law of the Bahmani Sultan, Alauddin 
Ahmad II, revolted at Nalgunda; and on being besieged there by 
Ahmad II, he sent his son, Sikandar Khan, to seek the help of 
Mahmud Khalji. Sikandar told Mahmud Khalji that the Bahmani 
Sultan was dead, that the country was in grave danger, that 
Mahmud should protect it, and that if he came quickly, the territories 
of Berar and Telingana would easily come into his'possession. On 
the basis of this information Mahmud started from Hushangabad in 
Muharram 857/Januarv-February 1453. But when he reached the 
borders of Mahur, he learnt that Alauddin Ahmad was alive and 
had advanced personally against him with an impressive army. 
Mahmud did not find himself strong enough to give battle and hastily 
retreated to Malvva. 


Sultan Mahmud again invaded the Bahmani kingdom in 866/ 
1461. Starting from his capital on 20 Muharrain/25 October he first 
moved towards Khandesh and from there he marched to Balapur. 
f roni Balapur he pushed forward and reached the mauza of 
Maheskar on the Manjar river on 12 Jamadi 1/12 February 1462, 
where the Bahmani forces had already arrived. The battle started 
immediately after he reached Maheskar. The Malwa forces did not 
larc well, but luck favoured Mahmud. The Deceanese, finding the 
Malwa forces hard-pressed, had driven about fifty elephants towards 
them, but a volley of arrows turned the elephants back towards the 
Deceanese. This created confusion in their ranks, and Sikandar Khan 
Deccani, fearing danger to the life of the boy-king, Nizam Shah, 
carried him away from the battle-field straight to Bidar.43 


42 Day, Medieval Malum , 135-36. 
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1 he confusion caused by the elephants and the disappearance of 
the bpy-king disheartened the Deccanese. Just then Mahmud attacked 
them with the force under Inis personal command and completely 
routed the Deccanese, who precipitately fled towards Bidar. 
Mahmud, to his surprise, found the entire Bahmani army retreating 
in haste* 1 0 consolidate his victory Mahmud pushed forward towards 
Bidar, the Bahmani capital. The Dowager Queen, in concurrence 
with Mahmud Gawan, placed the Bidar fort under Mallti Khan 
Deccani and retired with the boy-king to Firuzabad. In the meantime 
Mahmud arrived at Bidar and, after occupying the environs, invested 
the citadel. While Mahmud was besieging Bidar, the Dowager Queen 
sought the help of Mahmud Begarha, who marched at once and soon 
arrived at Sultanpur. The movement of Mahmud Begarha encouraged 
the Deccanese. Mahmud Gawan was sent to attack Mahmud Khalji 
from the side of Bir, where he was further reinforced by 20,000 
Gujarati soldiers. Khvvaja-i Julian was also sent to march towards 
Bidar. Mahmud Khalji, finding that he was being hemmed in from 
tlvree sides, at once retraced his steps; and as the regular routes were 
barred by those armies, he had to return through the uneven land of 
Berar. Thus while he was about to capture Bidar, the Gujarati inter¬ 
vention prevented him from gaining any advantage. 

After resting for a brief period at Mandu, Mahmud again invaded 
the Deccan kingdom and marched on 26 Rabi I 867/19 December 
1462. He moved through Khandcsh and besieged Daulatabad. After 
a brief siege Malik Parvez, the governor of Daulatabad, who seems 
to have been on unfriendly terms with Mahmud Gawan, surrendered 
the fort. Mahmud seems to have stayed for some time at Daulatabad 
and permitted his officers to move about; for we find his treasurer, 
Sangram Singh Soni, visiting Paithan for a holy dip in the Godavvari. 
During this period Mahmud also visited the tombs of Shaikh 
Burhanuddin and Shaikh Zaimicldin and distributed charity among 
the faqirs . 

While Mahmud Khalji was at Daulatabad, the Bahmani ruler had 
again sought the help of Malunud Begarha, who readilv came to his 
assistance. So in Rajah 867/April 1468, Malunud received news of 
Gujarati Sultan's arrival at Nandurbar, and at once decided to return 
to Mahva. But the route through Khandesh was barred by the 
Gujarati forces; lie had, therefore, to return through Gondvvana. lie 
reached Mandu on 20 Shatian 867/20 May 1463- 44 
These three attempts convinced Mahmud that it was not possible 
to gain anything by marching into the Deccan territory. So hereafter 
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he concentrated on the Berar front, started strengthening Kherla and 
sending punitive raids against Eliehpur. He removed the chief of 
Kherla, appointed Sirajul Mulk as its governor and renamed it as 
Mahmtidabad. He personally marched to Bairagarli and subdued it, 
while Taj Khan plundered Kalam. These activities of Mahmud 
alarmed the Bahmani ruler, Muhammad Shah Lashkari, who ordered 
Nizamul Mulk Turk to attack Kherla and destroy' it. Nizamul Mulk 
easily captured Kherla and occupied it in 870/1465-66, but soon after 
lie was assassinated by two Rajputs, who sought to avenge the death 
of their relatives.45 The death of Nizamul Mulk weakened the 
Bahmani hold over Kherla, and Taj Khan succeeded in recovering 
the fort, which was then placed under Macjbul Khan. Maqbul Khan 
started raiding Eliehpur and hostilities continued for some years with 
advantages for Matvva. These attacks and counter-attacks created a 
disturbed condition, and then Shaikh Ziyauddin Bivabani intervened. 

Since neither of the two kingdoms was in a position to continue 
hostilities for an indefinite period, they agreed on Shaikh Biyabanis 
intervention to negotiate for a peaceful settlement. Qazi Shaikhan 
Muhtasib was sent for the purpose from Bidar. After a good deal of 
discussion and some delay the treaty was finally concluded, and it 
was agreed that Eliehpur would be considered the boundary of the 
two kingdoms. The territory up to Eliehpur became a part of Malwa 
and Mahmud agreed not to disturb the kingdom of the Deccan.46 
The treaty created good-neighbourly relations and remained effective 
till the end of the Bahmani kingdom. 

Though Mahmud was constantly engaged in wars, lie did not 
neglect the domestic affairs of his kingdom. Due to his care and 
concern, Malwa reached the peak of her glory during his reign. In 
his personal life Mahmud yvas a pious and a religious Musalman, 
hut he yy'as not a bigot. No doubt we find instances of his destroying 
temples, but he perpetrated such acts only in the territories of his 
enemies. Within his own kingdom the Hindus and the Muslims lived 
peacefully together and maintained friendly relations. 

Mahmud followed a policy of toleration towards his non-Muslim 
subjects and associated them with his administration. We find 
Sangram Singh Soni working as his treasurer and Ilai Rayah Rai Siva 
Das as an important noble. 

In order to encourage cultivation, Mahmud took all possible pre¬ 
cautions not to damage the crops of the peasants during his 
campaigns; but where some damage was inevitable, he paid full 

45 Forislita, 1, 674: Riyazul InsfUt, 85: Maatii-i \ftthmud Sh'thu f. 260a. 
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compensation. To encourage the trade and commerce of his kingdom!, 
he patronized Jain financiers and encouraged them to settle in Malwa. 
He also established friendly relations with foreign rulers, like Abu 
Saul Mirza. To remove impediments on the movements of commodi¬ 
ties, he took care to make the roads safe both from highway robbers 
and wild animals. 

For the health of his subjects, he established a big hospital in 
Mandu and a large store-house of medicines was attached to it; 
adequate arrangements were made for the residence of the patients 
during their convalescence, and a wing was added for keeping the 
insane. The expenses of this large establishment were met from state 
endowments. For the promotion of learning, he founded a college at 
Mandu with free residential arrangements for both teachers and 
students. He also established a department for the study of Islamic 
Traditions (Darul Hadis).* 17 

Mahmud reorganized the accounts branch by modifying the 
earlier system. In the old system the receipts were made according 
to the solar calendar and payments according to the lunar calendar; 
Mahmud adopted the lunar calendar for both receipts and payments. 
He also reorganized the services by adopting uniform rules;48 

Thus, in short, Mahmud revitalized and gave a new life to the 
kingdom of Malwa; and by his prudent policy of concluding treaties 
with the neighbouring kingdoms, he left a peaceful Malwa as a legacy 
to his son. While returning from an expedition to Khichiwara he fell 
ill and died on 10 Ziqad 873/31 May 1469 at the age of sixty-eight. 49 

G H X Y A S S H A II 


After the death of Sultan Mahmud, his eldest son ascended the 
throne of Malwa with his title of Ghiyasuddin Shah. He was a person 
of mature experience and had already shown his ability both in 
administrative affairs and on the battle-field during the reign of his 
father. He desired to take advantage of the many peace treaties 
concluded by his father, and therefore refrained from adopting an 
aggressive foreign policy. He wanted his subjects and his kingdom 
to enjoy peace, prosperity and plenty, so that all may lead a happy 
life. During the first twenty years of his reign, he devoted great 
attention to the administrative duties of the state, but subsequently 
he led a more or less retired life, and left the administration of the 
state to his eldest son, Abdul Qadir Nasir Shah. But even after his 
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he continued to give public audiences and solved difficult 
problems of the state. 50 

In spite of his policy of keeping aloof from inter-state complies- 
ret Rons, Ghiyas Shah got involved in the affairs of Mewar. He took up 
P r( the cause of Udai Singh some time after 1473, and though Udai Singh 
was killed, he invaded Mewar to assist Suraj Mai and Sahas Mai 
do against Rana Raima). But he was defeated and driven back. 51 This 
| was followed by an invasion of Malwa by Rana Raimal and the 

■ kingdom had to sustain some damages. 

In 1482 when Champaner was besieged by Mahmud Begarha, 
and Rawal Jai Singh, the ruler of Champaner, sought help from 
Ghiyas Shah, he agreed to assist him and moved to Na'lcha. But at 
Na lcha he received information that Mahmud Begarha had already 
taken up a position to meet the Malwa army; and Ghiyas Shah, 
pondering over the ultimate result, retraced his steps on the- false 
pretence that the great ulaina and distinguished ijuzis, whom he had 
summoned, had advised him to retire .52 

Ghiyas Shah, however, succeeded in repulsing Bahlol Lodi, who 
raided Alhanpur in the vicinity of Rauthambhor in 1488. 

As a result of Ghiyas Shah’s policy, Malwa enjoyed peace and 
the people devoted themselves to their economic pursuits. His reign 
was a period of prosperity. He continued the policy of associating 
the Jains with the administration and bestowed titles upon them. 
Thus Munja or Pun jar a j was given the title of Mufarrihul Mulk and 
Sangram Singh Soni the tide of Naqdul Mulk. 

The personal life of Ghiyas, however, presents some contradic¬ 
tions. Though extremely pious and given to religious devotions, he 
was very fond of women and had collected an enormous number of 
them in his haram . 53 He was extremely polite and would even suffer 

50 Tabaqat-i Akbari, III, 352; Ferisbta, II, 507. 

51 Day, Medieval Malwa , 224. 

52 Mirat-i Sikaridari ? 136. 

53 A number of stories have grown to illustrate the personal simplicity and piety 
of Sultan Ghivasuddin and also about his enormous haram , which consisted of three 
groups—daughters of rajjas and nobles, free-bom women and slave-girls. According 
to berishta (II» 255-57, Newal Kishore) they numbered about ten thousand and were 
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officers, who were drawn from the highest class, all other women, and even all 
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of grain per month. Ferishta and some other historians give graphic details, but it 
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not told how this ‘city of women* vanished. It must be remembered that Ghiyas 
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deceit rather than be rude. The personal habits of the Sultan, how¬ 
ever, adversely affected the morale of his people. Further, with his 
advancing years he lost the use of his faculties and this led to a 
struggle between his two sons for the control of the kingdom. Ghivas 
Shah had appointed Abdul Qadir Nasir Shah as his successor and 
had transferred most of his own administrative duties to him; but 
Nasir s younger brother, Alauddin Shuja'at Khan, became jealous of 
him and, being encouraged by his mother. Rani Khiushid, started 
intriguing against Nasir. The' Sultan, who was old, tried to be 
indulgent and attempted to pacify his sons by overlooking their 
actions and at times even issued commands cancelling the orders of 
Nasir Shah. Such a state of affairs created confusion and led to some 
unnecessary bloodshed. 

Spurred by his ambition and disappointment, Nasir Shah revolted; 
and collecting a force, he attacked and captured Mandu. He then 
executed his brother, Shuja'at Khan, and “Imprisoned Rani Khurshid; 
he also confined the old Sultan in the Sarsati Palace. He then pro¬ 
claimed himself Sultan on 27 Rabi II 906/ 20 November 1500. Ghivas 
Shah, however, went through the legal form of abdication on 
13 Jamadi II 906/4 January 150.1, and handed over his crown, robe 
ot state and the keys of the state-treasurv to Nasir Shah and bade 
him adieu with felicitations and congratulations. 5 ** Ghiyas Shah did 
not live long after this; he died on 9 Ramazan 906/29 March 1501. 
The death of Ghivas Shah created a suspicion in the minds of some 
officers, who were opposed to Nasir Shah, that he did not die a 
natural death. Tins suspicion, however, seems to have been 
unfounded. 

NASIR S HA H 

Nasir Shah ascended the throne as the result of a rebellion; so 
the storm he had raised could not be suppressed immediatelv. After 
his accession he executed a number of nobles, who had been loyal 
to the old regime during his rebellion; this alarmed the remaining 
old nobles, and Sher Khan of Chanderi and Maqbul Khan of Mandsor 
left for their respective territories without obtaining royal permission. 
To subjugate these nobles, Nasir Shah had to march personally. He 
pursued Sher Khan up to Chanderi, but Slier managed to escape 
beyond the frontier of Malwa. Nasir Shah, thereupon, persuaded the 
Shaikhzadas of Chanderi to entice Sher Khan to return to Malwa 

was a trained administrator nnd warrior, and there is no reason to believe that he 
was a simpleton (Enrrou — H) f 
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by giving him false information. The plan succeeded and in a hotlv 
contested battle Slier Khan was killed. After inflicting exemplary 
punishments on the associates of Slier Khan, and appointing Bahjat 
Khan as governor of Chanderi, Nasir Shah returned to Mandu on 
18 February 1502.55 

After his return he was slightly alarmed when he received infor¬ 
mation about Mahmud Begarha’s intention to invade Mahva. He at 
once sent a polite letter with presents and his humility appeased the 
Gujarati Sultan.56 In 1503 he had to march into Khichiwara to sub¬ 
jugate the uprising of local chiefs, and during the course of his stav 
at Agrah he constructed a palace. After his return he led an expedition 
against Mewar and attacked Chitor. But he failed to achieve any 
success, and very probably he had to return after suffering some 
reverses. 

t owards the end of his. reign his son, Shihabuddin, revolted 
against him owing to the instigation of some nobles. He raised ..the 
standard of rebellion in 1510, and coming out of Mandu, occupied 
Dhar. Realizing that the events were taking a course similar to those 
which had resulted in his own accession, Nasir Shah at once marched 
out oi Mandu to overtake his son. At Dhar Shihabuddin was defeated 
and fled towards Chanderi and Nasir Shah followed him. He then 
thought of pacifying his son, who had in the meantime gone to 
Narwar because he did not want his son to go to the camp of 
Sikandar Lodi. But the attempt failed. Nasir Shah finding Shinab- 
udclin adamant in his attitude, summoned his third son, Azam 
Humayun, from Ranthambhor and nominated him as his successor 
with the title of Mahmud Shah. While Nasir Shah was still in the 
vicinity of Sipri in the village of Bashishtpur, lie fell seriously ill. 
Finding that his end was near, he gave some advice to Mahmud Shall 
on the duties of a monarch and died in the month of Ramazan 916/ 
December 1510.57 

Nasir Shah was cruel by nature and had no compassion for any¬ 
body. Temperamentally he was stubborn and rigid. Still the sorrow 
and affliction he had caused his father in his old age weighed heavily 
on his mind, and the fear of retribution constantly haunted him as 
lie grew old. Nevertheless, in matters concerning the state lie con¬ 
tinued the policy of bis father and grandfather and granted perfect 
freedom and toleration to the non-Muslim population of his kingdom. 

55 Day, Medieval Mahva, 254. 
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After the death of Nasir Shah, Mahmud Shah II was recognized 
as Sultan and his first coronation took place in Bashishtpur. But his 
brothers, Shihabuddin and Sahib Khan, were not prepared to accept 
his accession without challenge. While Mahmud Shah was still at 
Bashishtpur, Shihabuddin started for the capital. He could not, how¬ 
ever, succeed in entering it, and finding that Mahmud Shah was 
almost at his heels, he moved into Khandesh. Mahmud Shah entered 
Mandu and his formal coronation took place on 6 Rabi I 917/3 June 
1511.58 The new king ascended the throne of Malwa at a time when 
the state had been ruined by group-formations among the nobles, and 
a monarch of strong will, firm determination and indefatigable 
energy was needed. Mahmud Shah was lacking in all these qualities 
with the result that very soon the kingdom became a cockpit of rival 
factions. 

Among the Muslim nobles there were two groups—one consisted 
of Iqbal Khan, Mukhtas Khan, Sadr Khan and Afzal Khan, while the 
other was led by Muhafiz Khan, Khwas Khan and Jawash Khan. 
Mahmud Shah depended on the support of these groups, but by fol¬ 
lowing a weak policy, he played into their hands instead of using them 
for his own purposes. The trouble was started by Iqbal Khan and 
Mukhtas Khan, who assassinated Basaut Rai, the wazir, in the audi¬ 
ence hall. Mahmud Shah, instead of punishing them, tried to overlook 
their crime, and in order to please them further, lie banished Naqdul 
Mulk (Sangram Singh Soui). This attitude of the Sultan made them 
bold and. increased their power, and this, in turn, caused Muhafiz 
Khan and Khwas Khan to become jealous. Muhafiz Khan instigated 
the Sultan against Iqbal Khan and Mukhtas Khan. When these two 
nobles discovered that their lives were in clanger, they left Mandu 
and marched towards Khandesh to join Shihabuddin. But the sudden 
death of Shihabuddin shattered their hopes. In the meantime Muhafiz 
Khan had been appointed wazir and had become too powerful. 
Mahmud Shah soon lost his patience, hut before he could get rid of 
Muhafiz Khan, he was himself besieged in his palace, and his brother. 
Sahib Khan, was raised to the throne with the title of Muhammad 
Shali.59 Malunud Shah managed to escape out of Mandu and left for 
Ujjain. While Mahmud Shah was at Ujjain, Muhammad Shah marched 
out with his forces to attack him. Finding himself in a precarious 
position, Mahmud Shah moved towards Chanderi and sought the 
help of Bahjat Khan, the governor of the place, hut the latter politely 
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refused, declaring that lie was bound to obey any one who was master 
of Mandu, the capital. Thus Mahmud Shah, when halting at Bashislit- 
pur, was a forsaken monarch with hardly any supporter. 

It was at this critical moment that Rai Chand Purbiya and his 
Rajputs came to the assistance of Mahmud Shah. The arrival of the 
Rajputs considerably improved his position and revived his hopes. 
He bestowed the title of Medini Rai on Rai Chand Purbiya and 
made him his chief adviser W Mahmud Shah then attacked Sahib 
Khan (Muhammad Shah) and with the help of the Rajputs routed 
him in battle. Sahib Khan fled for shelter to Mandu, which was 
immediately besieged by Mahmud Shah. Sahib ivhan could not hold 
Mandu and, accompanied by Muhafiz Khan, he fled to Gujarat, where 
he was welcomed and given shelter by Muzaffar Shah II. 

Thus Mahmud Shah once again became ruler of Malwa, and in 
recognition of the services of Medini Rai, he appointed him wazir. 
Medini Rai strengthened the administration and appointed his own 
men to several important posts. In the meantime Sahib Khan, who 
had received no material assistance from the Gujarati Sultan, returned 
to Malwa. 61 His presence caused some disturbances, because the 
nobles who were against Medini Rai took up his side, some openly 
and others secretly Sikandar Khan of Satwas rebelled towards the 
middle of 1512, and Bahjat Khan of Chanderi also declined to comply 
with the orders of the Sultan. Mahmud deputed Medini Kai to c|ueil 
these rebellions. Medini Rai succeeded in reducing Sikandar Khan 
to submission but he also procured a pardon for him from the Sultan 
and got him reinstated at Satwas. Mahmud Shah and Medini Rai 
then proceeded towards Chanderi. Bahjat Khan at the beginning 
remained defiant; he attempted to negotiate for assistance with Saltan 
Sikandar Lodi and also invited Sahib Khan from Gawil and pro- 
claimed him Sultan. The progress of Mahmud Shah’s affairs was 
somewhat hindered because of the sudden march of Muzaffar Shah II 
on Malwa. But Muzaffar Shall found the Malwa capital well-protected 
and hastily returned to Gujarat. 62 

The settlement of the Chanderi affair and the final expulsion of 
Sahib Khan took about two years. During this period the wavering 
character of many of the nobles was fully exposed. Sikandai Lodi 
also made an ineffective attempt to annex Chanderi by giving military 
assistance to Sahib Khan. During all these months of anxiety and 
fear, Medini Rai and his band of Rajputs remained loyal to Mahmud 
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Shall, and with their assistance he finally succeeded in capturing 
Chanderi and entering it on 12 July 1514. Mahmud Shah granted a 
general pardon and also distributed some robes of honour and rewards 
to assure the people and the officers of Chanderi of his forgiveness. 
After making the necessary arrangements for the administration of 
Chanderi, Mahmud Shah returned to Mandu. 

The success of Mahmud Shah in subjugating the rebellious nobles 
and driving out his rival was due to the support of Medini Rai and 
the bravery of Medini’s men; Mahmud, therefore, began to rely more 
and more upon Medini Rai, with the result that Medini Rai became 
very powerful. The consequence was inevitable. Medini Rai gradually 
built up his position by filling all important posts with his own 
adherents; and with the passing of all administrative power into the 
hands of Medini Rai, Sultan Mahmud Shall found himself reduced 
to the position of a mere puppet. Though not a capable ruler, Mahmud 
Shah was, nevertheless, not prepared to tolerate tire domination of 
any one. But Medini Rai’s loyalty and his own helplessness seemed 
to leave him no alternative. Ultimately, however, he imposed three 
conditions on Medini Rai; firstly, the old Muslim officers were to be 
reinstated; secondly, Medini’s men were not to interfere in state 
affairs; and thirdly, they were not to keep Muslim women in their 
haramsi. Medini Rai at once agreed to comply with the Sultans orders, 
but his assistant, Salivahan, continued to behave as in the past and 
kept Muslim women in his haram. 

Finding that matters did not alter even after his clear instructions, 
Sultan Mahmud decided to get rid of Medini Rai and Salivahan. But 
instead of dismissing them from service, he asked his men to assassin¬ 
ate them. An attempt on their lives was made; Salivahan was killed 
but Medini Rai escaped with some injuries. 63 This was immediately 
followed by a revolt of the Purbiya Rajputs, but the revolt was sup¬ 
pressed by the Sultan and the Rajputs were pacified by Medini Rai. 
Mahmud Shah then tried to conciliate Medini Rai and asked him to 
resume his duties; he was permitted to attend to his official business 
with a personal guard of five hundred armed men. Since it was not 
possible for him to get rid of Medini Rai, Mahmud decided to leave 
Malvva anel seek the help of Muzaffar Shah II in ousting Medini Rai. 
According to this plan, he escaped out of the^ fort of Mandu un¬ 
noticed sometime towards the end of 923/151 < and hurriedly pro¬ 
ceeded towards Gujarat. He was well received by the governor of 
Dohad, who immediately informed the Sultan of Gujarat of the arrival 
of the royal guest. Muzaffar Shah at once came to meet him and gave 
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him a reception on 29 December 1517. After giving solemn assurances 
to Mahmud Shall, he started for Dhar on January 1518. 64 

Medini Rai, in the meantime, had not only maintained law and 
order in Malwa, but had even requested the ladies of the royal 
hararn to recall Mahmud Shah and pointed out the disastrous results 
of bringing the enemy into the country. When he received information 
of the invasion of Muzaffar Shah, he made necessary arrangements 
for the defence of Mandu; he also opened negotiations with Muzaffar 
Shah, but finding that an attack on Mandu was inevitable, he left 
the defence of the fort to his men and proceeded personally to the 
court of Rana Sanga to bring the Rajputs to his assistance. 

Muzaffar Shah II started the siege of Mandu on 6 January 1518, 
but at the request of the garrison he gave it a month of grace for 
evacuating the fort. But the garrison did not evacuate the fort during 
the month, and Muzaffar Shah also received information that Rana 
Sanga and Medini Rai were marching to Malwa. He, consequently, 
resumed the siege of Mandu on 6 February and conquered it on the 
13 February.65 Though the Rajputs had performed the jauhar- rite, 
nevertheless Muzaffar Shah ordered a general massacre. He then 
restored Mahmud Shah to the throne of Malwa and returned to 
Nalcha on 16 February. The reason for this generosity was his concern 
about the possible arrival of Rana Sanga. From Na'Icha he directed 
his attention to Rana Sanga, but the Rana returned to Chitor on 
receiving news of the fall of Mandu. Mahmud Shah gave a royal 
reception to his deliverer on 26 February. Muzaffar Shah returned to 
Gujarat after reinstating Mahmud Shah and leaving behind a 
Gujarati contingent for his protection. 66 

The immediate effect of the expulsion of the Rajputs from Mandu 
was that they spread to different parts of the kingdom. The massacre 
at Mandu had completely alienated them and they had started look¬ 
ing towards Rana Sanga for help. After the departure of Muzaffar 
Shah, Gagraun was occupied by Medini Rai and he started rallying 
the Rajputs there. Mahmud Shah immediately attacked Gagraun, 
hoping thereby to prevent Medini Rai from consolidating his posi¬ 
tion. But while Mahmud Shah was besieging Gagraun, Medini Rai 
appealed to Rana Sanga and the Rana at once came to his help. 
Mahmud raised the siege and proceeded against the invading army 
to prevent it from reaching Gagraun. But he came into clash with 
the Rana without properly arranging his own army; in the battle 
that followed Mahmud’s army was completely routed, and he was 
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wounded and taken prisoner. Ho Mas taken to Chitor, and after his 
wounds were healed, the Rana released him and restored him to his 
throne. But as a matter of precaution the Rana kept a son of 
Mahmud Shah at his court as a surety for his future friendly attitude 
and also took from him the crown of Hushang Shah as a trophy of 
his victory fi 7 Thus Mahmud Shah now owed his crown to Muzaffar 
Shah as well as to Rana Sanga. 

Muzaffar Shah II, fearing the destruction of Gujarat influence at 
Mandu, sent a soothing letter to Mahmud Shah immediately after 
his return along with a large force. The ostensible object of this 
force was to help Mahmud but it could also maintain the hold of 
Gujarat on Malwa. Mahmud Shah, on his part, did not like the pre¬ 
sence of the Gujarati force, and as soon as he felt that he was strong 
enough, he requested the Gujarat Sultan to recall it. Muzaffar Shah 
complied with the request and recalled his force.* 58 

After the departure of the Gujarati force, the dismemberment of 
the territory of Malwa set in. Mandsor and its environs passed to 
Rana Sanga; Harauti and Khichiwara became independent; Chanderi 
was occupied by Medini Rai; Sarangpur, Bhilsa and Raisen passed 
to Silahdi; and Satwas became independent under Sikandar Khan. 
In 926/1519-20 Mahmud made an attempt to reassert his authority 
and marched against Silahdi. The two armies met in the vicinity of 
Sarangpur; though his army was routed, Mahmud saved the day by 
Iris personal valour and finally succeeded in capturing Sarangpur. 
But he could not oust Silahdi from Bhilsa and Raisen. 

Mahmud Shall afterwards desired to rule peacefully, hut he 
brought troubles on himself by his own actions. He involved himself 
with Gujarat and offended Bahadur Shah, the new ruler, by granting 
asylum to Chand Khan, a brother of Bahadur Shah. He also per¬ 
mitted Raziul Mulk, a supporter of Chand Khan, to use Mandu as a 
centre for negotiations with Babur, and in spite of Bahadur Shah’s 
protests, he allowed Raziul Mulk to continue his activities. Bahadur 
Shah was so incensed that he decided to punish Mahmud Shah and 
inarched against Mandu in 1530. His original intention probably 
was only to humble Mahmud’s pride, but when he found that 
Mahmud was not prepared to attend his court, he laid siege to 
Mandu. All officers, who were not happy with Mahmud, betrayed 
him and went over to Bahadur Shah. The fort of Mandu was cap¬ 
tured by Bahadur Shah on 9 Sha'ban 937/28 March 1531; Mahmud 
was unable to escape. On 12 Sha'ban 937/31 March 1531, the 
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Khutha in the main mosque of the capital was read in the name of 
Bahadur Shah, thus proclaiming the establishment of Gujarati rule 
over Malwa. Mahmud Shah and his sons were despatched as 
prisoners to Champaner; but while the party was on its way, there 
was some disturbance in the camp and Mahmud made an attempt 
to escape. So his guards overpowered him and killed him along with 
his sons on tire night of 14 Sha'ban 937/2 April 1531. 60 

Mahmud was brave and courageous and always distinguished 
himself by his valour on the battle-field. But he was extremely self- 
willed and quite incapable of understanding a complicated political 
situation. Ilis repeated political blunders brought ruin to bis kingdom 
and with him the Khalji dynasty also came to an end. After him 
Mahva never regained her former glory, though for brief intervals 
her rulers, Qadir Shah and Baz Bahadur, proclaimed their inde¬ 
pendence. 

M A L w A UNDER GUJ A R A T 

Though Gujarati rule over Mahva was formally proclaimed on 
81 March 1531. the hold of Bahadur Shah over the region had yet. to 
he consolidated. His main task was to reduce Silahdi, who had 
become very powerful and had established his authority over Ujjain, 
Sarangpur, Bliilsaand Raisen. After the death of Medial Rai, Silahdi 
had become the leader of the Purbiya Rajputs and had gained the 
friendship and support of quite a number of powerful Malwa Muslim 
nobles. Bahadur Shah, therefore, had to move cautiously. 

He first declared that he had no intentions of punishing Silahdi 
or dispossessing him of his territories; he only wanted that Silahdi 
should hand over all Muslim women whom lie kept in his haram. 
Thus he enticed Silahdi to come to his camp by false promises and 
then imprisoned him. While keeping Silahdi confined in Mandu, 
Bahadur Shah captured Ujjain, Sarangpur, Aslita, and Bliilsa, and 
finally started for Raisen on ]7 Jamadi fl 932/31 March 1526. 
Silahdi at the last moment tried to save Raisen by embracing 
Islam, but though his conversion was welcomed, 70 Bahadur Shah 
remained firm in his determination to occupy Raisen, for- without it 
his hold over Malwa would not be complete. Lakshman, brother of 
Silahdi, sought help from Rana Bikramajit of Cliitor, and Bikramajit 
sent a Rajput contingent; but before it could reach Raisen, it was 
checked and driven back bv Bahadur Shall. This half-hearted help of 
the Rana had no effect on the fate of Raisen, apart from prolonging 
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the siege; it also offended Bahadur Shah and gave him a pretext 
for attacking Chitor. When the siege was again started with full 
vigour, Silahdi offered to hand over the fort, and requested that he 
be permitted to enter the fort in order to persuade the defenders to 
submit. Bahadur Shah permitted Silahdi to enter the fort under an 
escort, but once Silahdi was inside the fort he agreed with the rest 
of the garrison to fight to the last. The inmates of the fort performed 
the jauhar-ri te on 6 May 1532; Silahdi, Taj Khan and Lakshman 
along with their soldiers perished on the battle-field; and the fort 
passed into the hands of Bahadur Shah. Bahadur granted the fort of 
Raisen along with the territory of Bhilsa to Alam Khan of Kalpi, 
who had come to him seeking his shelter about this time. 71 

From Raisen Bahadur Shah moved towards Chitor to chastize 
liana Bikramajit for the assistance he had given to Bhupat, son of 
Silahdi, during the siege of Raisen. He reached the vicinity of 
Chitor and started the siege in February 1533. The heavy damage 
caused by the guns of Rumi Khan unnerved Rani Karnavati; she 
sued for peace, offered to withdraw all claims from those territories 
of Malwa which had been conquered by Mewar, and also sent as a 
present the crown of Hush ing Shah, ten elephants, a hundred horses 
and some cash. Bahadur Shah accepted the offer and withdrew from 
Chitor. 

He next embroiled himself with tire Mughal emperor, Humavun. 
by offering asylum to his enemies. Consequently, when lie launched 
his second attack on Chitor in November 1534, Humavun marched 
on Malwa. While the siege was progressing, Humayun moved about 
freely in Malwa. He arrived at Sarangpur by January 1535; from 
Sarangpur he moved to Ujjain and thence to Mandsor. Thus when, 
after conquering Chitor on 8 March 1535, and making arrangements 
for its occupation, Bahadur Shah turned south, he found Humayun 
already stationed at Mandsor. At Mandsor Bahadur found that his 
position was untenable; so abandoning his camp, he left for Mandu 
by a circuitous route, and reached there on or about 19 May 1535. 
Humayun followed him to Mandu and encamped at Nalcha. He 
succeeded in throwing Bahadur Shah off his guard, made a sudden 
attack in the small hours of the morning, and easily conquered the 
fort. Bahadur Shah, however, managed to escape from Mandu and 
took shelter in Champaner. After making the necessary arrange¬ 
ments for the fort of Mandu, Humayun besieged Champaner; but 
Bahadur Shah again managed to escape, and with Humayun almost 
at his heels, he moved to Cambay and from there he escaped to the 
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island of Diu. Humayun reduced Cambay and captured the lort of 
Ghampaner on 5 August 1535, and finally occupied Ahmadabad. 
Thus in the course of a campaign lasting only a few months 
Humayun succeeded in acquiring both Malwa and Gujarat. 

But Humayun could not make adequate arrangements for con¬ 
solidating the Mughal conquests. Very soon his presence in the 
north became necessary and he left Mandu for Agra via Chitor m 
1537, leaving behind a few military contingents which were soon 
driven out by the local chiefs. After Humayun s departure, Bahadui 
Shah reestablished his authority over Gujarat and Malwa, but he 
had to devote most of his time to Gujarat; so far as Malwa was con¬ 
cerned, he placed it under the nominal control of Muhammad Milan 
Shah Asiri with Mallu Khan as governor of Mandu. The death of 
Bahadur Shall on 3 Ramazan 943/13 February 1537 created a politi¬ 
cal void in Gujarat; and Mallu Khan was permitted by Imadul Mulk, 
the king-maker of Gujarat, to assume independence with the title of 
Qadir Shah sometime in June-July 1537, and thus Malwa became 
independent once again. 7 - 

M A L W A INDEPENDENT AG A I N 

Qadir Shah proved to be a successful ruler, lie tried to appease 
the Rajputs of Malwa by permitting Bliupat and Puranmal, the sons 
of Silahdi, to reoccupy Raisen, and they, in return, accepted his 
suzerainty and offered their allegiance. The zamindars of the sur¬ 
rounding country also offered their allegiance and began to send 
regular annual tribute. \ery soon Malwa seemed to have legaincd 
her former position. 

But Qadir Shah was not destined to enjoy peace for long. His 
claim to equality with Slier Shah and his refusal to render military 
assistance to his son, Qutb Khan, against the Mughals, offended the 
Afghan ruler. So after consolidating his position in the north, Slier 
Shall started for the subjugation of Malwa in April lo42. I bus after 
a peace lasting for about five years, Malwa had again to face an 
enemv. Qadir Shah at die last moment tried to appease Slier Shah 
by submitting to him, but lie was soon forced to escape from the 
Afghan camp and fly from Malwa. After occupying Mahva, Slier 
Shah appointed Shuja'at Khan over Handia and Satvvas, Haji Khan 
over Mandu and Junaid Khan over Dhar, and then returned to the 
north. But in March 1543, lie again returned to Malwa and attacked 
Raisen; the fort was conquered after a siege lasting for a little more 
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than four months. 73 Sher Shall then appointed Shuja'at Khan gover¬ 
nor of Malwa and again returned to the north. 


MUGHAL CONQUEST OF MALWA 

The death of Sher Shah (22 May 1545) again created disturbed 
conditions in Malwa; Sliuja‘at Khan was removed and Isa Khan was 
made governor in his place. However, no major conflict took place, 
because Shuja'at Khan, instead of challenging Isa Khan, decided to 
withdraw. After some time Shuja'at Khan was given the jagir of 
Sarangpur and Raisen. The death of Islam Shah (961/1553-54) was 
followed by disturbances in the 'north; but Muhammad Shah Adi!, 
after his accession, tried to win over some important Afghan chiefs 
to his side, and with this end in view he appointed Shuja'at Khan 
as governor of Malwa once more. Shuja'at Khan made fresh adminis¬ 
trative arrangements; he appointed Daulat Khan Ajiyala to Ujjain, 
Malik Mustafa to Raisen and Rhilsa, and Miyan Bayazid to Ilandia 
and Ashta, while he established himself at Sarangpur. Under Shuja'at 
Khan’s administration Malwa enjoyed peace once more. Sliuja at 
Khan felt no obligation towards Delhi after Humayun’s return; and 
just before Humayun’s death in 1555, Mahva became independent 
again. 7 * After Shuja'at Khan’s death, his son, Miyan Bayazid, ousted 
his rivals and proclaimed himself ruler of Malwa with the title of 
Baz Bahadur. 

Baz Bahadur’s military activities came to an end when, in his 
attempt to conquer Garha, he suffered a disastrous defeat at the 
hands of the Couds led by Rani Durgawati. Thereafter he devoted 
his time to music and the- cultivation of the fine arts. Owing to his 
cultural pursuits, Baz Bahadur discarded all religious prejudices, 
and the process of cultural assimilation, which had started with the 
foundation of the independent kingdom of Malwa, reached its culmi¬ 
nation under his rale. Malwa became the home of music, dance, 
colour and festivities; but from the point of view of defence it lost 
its strength, and became an easy prey to the growing power of the 
Mughal empire. 

On 12 March 1561 Akbar sent a Mughal army for the conquest of 
Malwa under Adham Khan with Pir Muhammad and a host of 
veterans to assist him. Buz Bahadur was defeated near Sarangpur, 
and though he personally managed to escape, his haram and treasure 
fell into the hands of Adham Khan. The treasure and the beauties of 
Baz Bahadur’s haram turned Adham Khan’s head; he kept everything 
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for himself and sent only a nominal present to Akbar with the 
information of victory. Adham Khan then divided Malwa into four 
divisions. He kept Sarangpur under his personal supervision, and 
appointed Pir Muhammad to Mandu and Ujjain, Qiya Khan to 
Handia and Sadiq Khan to Mandsor. 

Akbar was so offended by Adham Khans behaviour that he 
started immediately from Agra on 27 April and on 13 May he sud¬ 
denly appeared before Adham Khan, who had just then started from 
Sarangpur for the conquest of Gagraun. Akbar came to Sarangpur 
and recovered everything from Adham Khan, but he returned to 
Agra without altering the administrative arrangements and without 
staying in Sarangpur for more than a few days. From Agra he. sent 
orders recalling Adham Khan and appointing Pir Muhammad as 
governor of Malwa. 

For the people of Malwa Pir Muhammad was a scourge of God. 
He was base and cruel and inflicted untold sufferings on the people. 
Baz Bahadur in the meantime had collected a force and organized 
some resistance; this infuriated Pir Muhammad So much that he 
sacked and plundered Bijagarh, Sultanpur and Burhanpur. But 
while returning laden with booty, he was attacked by Baz Bahadur 
and suffered a defeat. He tried to cross the Narbada in haste but 
was drowned in the deep waters of the river. The Mughal officers 
were so demoralized by Pir Mohammad’s death that Baz Bahadur 
had no difficulty in driving them out and reoccupying Malwa. 

The loss of Malwa was a great blow to Mughal prestige and 
Akbar wished to retrieve it at once. But he also realized that the 
mere occupation of a region, which had enjoyed freedom for a cen¬ 
tury, would not be successful unless competent officers, possessing 
the requisite experience and courage, energy and sense of justice, 
were appointed to take charge of its affairs. He, therefore, appointed 
Abdulla Khan Uzbeg to reconquer Malwa and act as its governor; 
Khwaja Muinuddin Farkhundi was appointed cliwan and put in 
charge of revenue administration and the settlement of the terri¬ 
tory's This second Mughal invasion unnerved Baz Bahadur. Though 
defeated, he managed to escape from the country, but submitted to 
the emperor later. Abdulla Khan and Khwaja Farkhundi restored 
peace, and Malwa was incorporated as a suba of the Mughal empire in 
969/1562. Thus ended the independent kingdom of Malwa founded 
by Dilawar Khan Ghuri in 804/1401-2, but as a Mughal suba the 
territory once more prospered and enjoyed peace. 
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I. later ganga kings 

In 1198 Rajaraja III, the son of Aniyankubhima or Anangabhima III, 
came to the throne. In 1205 Bakhtiyar Khalji sent Muhammad Sheran 
Khalji ‘with a portion of his forces towards Jajnagar’T Muhammad 
Sheran probably advanced as far as Laklmor (Nagar in the Birbhum 
district) and hurriedly went back without invading Orissa after the 
tragic death of his master, Bakhtiyar Khalji. An inscription in the 
Bhimesvara temple at Drakslrarama in the east Godavari district 
records that Rajaraja easily defeated ‘Gauda-Garjjana pati’. 1 2 

Rajaraja III was succeeded by his son, Anivankabhima or Ananga- 
bhima IV, in 1211. It is stated in the Tabaifat-i Nasiri that Ghiyasuddin 
Ivvaz Khalji, the Sultan of Laklmauti, collected tribute from Jajnagar. 3 
Ghiyasuddin finally occupied the Lakhnor tract and pushed the south¬ 
ern frontier of his kingdom up to the Damodar about 1214. The un¬ 
dated inscription in the Chliateswara temple in the Cuttack district 
(, JASB , LXVII) refers to the success of Vishnu, the minister of Ananga¬ 
bhima, in his war against the Lord of the Yavana kingdom. These were 
probably border clashes in south Radha in which both sides claimed 
victory. 

Vishnu also fought with the king of Tununana. This place in the 
Bilaspur district (Madhya Pradesh) was the capital of a branch of the 
Haihayas or Chedis. 4 

Some Iiaihaya chiefs worked under Live Ganga kings. In 1211, the 
year of Anangabhima’s accession, a certain Kandamarajan, a scion of 
the Iiaihaya family, made a gift to the Srikunnam temple in the 

1 Raverty, Tabaqai-i Nasiri, 573. 

2 Sll , Vol, IV , No. 1377; The word ‘Garjjana’ cannot he satisfactorily explained. 
The reference to the victory over the Gaudapati probably means that Muhammad 
Sheran invaded Orissa and was repulsed. But the evidence is too weak to permit a 
definite statement. 

3 Minhajus Siraj probably refers to Orissa as Jajnagar. The source of his information 
is not given by him. 

4 Dr. B. CL Chhaka: Eh XXIX, 127431. 
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Srikakulam district (SlI, Vol. V, No. 1283, dated Saka 1133). It is also 
stated in that inscription that the Ganga kingdom extended up to the 
river Ganga. 5 Anangabhima gave his daughter, Chandradevi, in 
marriage to Paramardi, an ornament of the Haihaya race. 6 

An inscription in the Draksharama temple dated 1230 ( SlI, Vol. IV, 
No. 1360) indicates that the kingdom extended up to the Godavari in 
the south. Anangabhima shifted his headquarters ( kataka ) from 
Ghowdwar to the village of Barabati. Because of the presence of the 
temple of Visheshvar Shiva at that place, he renamed the place as 
New (Abhinava) Varanasi. The Nagari copper plates of Anangabhima 
were issued from Abhinava Varanasi Kataka in 1230. 

Anangabhima was succeeded by his son, Narasimha I (1238-64). 
Narasimha wanted to wrest Radha from the Muslims. Minhajus Siraj, 
the contemporary historian, writes that in the year 641 a.ii. (June 
1243-May 1244) the Rai of Jajnagar began ‘molesting the Lakhnauti 
territory’. 7 8 The Orissa army raided Radha. Tughril Tughan Khan, 
the governor of Lakhnauti, had to wait for the return of his full 
force from its campaign to distant Kara. In March 1244, he took 
the field, in person against the Orissa army, which made a strategic 
retreat to the fortress of Katasin, ‘which was the boundary of Jaj- 
nagar’.S 

During his retaliatory expedition, Katasin was occupied and 
plundered by Tughan Khan’s army. The Orissa army then suddenly 
attacked the Muslim army, which suffered discomfiture and retreated 
towards Lakhnauti. 9 

To follow up this success, the king of Orissa sent an army in 1245 
to attack Lakhnauti. Karimuddin Laghri, the feudatory of Lakhnor, 

5 In the Draksharama temple inscription (S/f, Vol. IV, No. 1329) of the 8th Anka 
of Anangabhima, it has been stated that Anangabhima and his father bore the 
title of ‘T rikalinges war a’ or ‘the Lord of Three Kalingas*. Anangabhima has been styled 
as ‘Trikalinganath’ in the Chhateswara temple inscription. 

6 P. Acharya, ‘The Commemorative Inscription of the Anantavasudeva temple at 
Bhubaneswar, OUR] , Vol. I, 279. 

In the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan History of India , Vol. V, 207, Paramardi has been 
stated to be the king of Turainana, and Chandradevi to bo the sister of Anangabhima 
III. Paramardi’s title of ‘Samantaraya* and the absence of any royal title for him in 
the Anantavasudcva temple inscription show that he was not a king. Chandradevi was 
the daughter of Anangabhima (Anantavasudcva Temple Inscription, V. 18). 

7 Raverty, Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 738. 

8 Katasin appears to be Kotsimul on the Damodar in the Hughli district. 
Dr. Bhattasali identifies Katasin with Kathasanga about J 2 miles south of the Damodar 
(Uistcny of Bengal , Vol. II, 48). 

9 *A greater dicier liad not till then befallen to the Muslims in any part of 
Hindustan*— History of Bengal , 1J, 49. 
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was killed. The leader of the force of Jajnagar was Sabantar, ‘the son* 
iu-law of the Kai‘. J0 

After the occupation of Radha, the Orissa army invaded Varandra 
(North Bengal). On 14 March 1243, the Orissa soldiers appeared before 
the gates of Lakhnauti. Tughan Khan confronted them but was 
repulsed. He then appealed to Alauddin Masud, the Sultan of Delhi, 
for assistance. Alauddin ordered the governors of Kara-Manikpur and 
Awadh to proceed to Lakhnauti ‘for exterminating the infidels of 
Jajnagar’. tt 

Malik Tamar Khan, the governor of Awadh, advanced with a large 
army towards Lakhnauti. The Orissa army, being threatened on the 
flank, raised the siege and withdrew to Lakhnor. Malik Tamar Khan, 
who had seized the throne of Lakhnauti, and his successor, Malik 
Jalaluddin, could not dislodge the Ganga king from Lakhnor. 12 
Mughisuddin Yuzbck became governor of Bengal and Bihar after the 
death of Malik Jalaluddin. About 1253 Yuzbek marched on Lakhnor 
to recover the prestige and the territory lost by the Muslims. Three 
battles were fought with the Hindu feudatory chief (probably Para- 
mardin) whose capital was Uinurdun or Garb Mandaran. 

Yuzbek suffered reverses but he did not lose heart. About 1255 
he captured Mandaran. Paramardin fell in the conflict with the 
Muslims, and with his death the Radha country came under the 
authority of the Muslims. 

Vidyadhara, the court-poet of Narasimha I, wrote tire Ekavali, a 
Sanskrit work on rhetoric. Vidyadhara styled his patron as “Harnira- 
mada-mardana’ or ‘the vanquisher of the Amir, and praised him for 
his victorious war in Bengal. 

The reigns of Rajaraja III, Anangabhima IV and Narasimha I 
roughly correspond with the period of the Shamsi sultans of Delhi. 

Narasimha I was succeeded by bis son, Bhanudeva I (1264-78). 
During his reign Narahari Tirtha came from the south and preached 
the Madhya faith in south Orissa. After an uneventful reign of fourteen 
years, Bhanudeva I died and was succeeded by his son, Narasimha II 

10 Sabantar probably means Sumantaraya. He was the son-in-law of Anangabhima. 
It is stated in the Anantavasudeva temple inscription that Chandradevi’s husband, 
Paramarclideva, died in battle after winning several victories for Narasimha. 

11 Raverty, Tabaqat-i Nawi, 7G2-763. 

12 Narasimha was left in possession of the Radha country, bounded on the north 
by the white waters of the Ganga,'which was blackened ‘bv the collyrium washed away 
by the tears from the weeping Yavanis of Radha and t Varendra’. (‘The Kenduapatmi 
copper plates of Narasimha II’, MSB, LXV, 232). 

Probably to commemorate his victory, Narasimha constructed the Sun temple at 
Konarak, which lias perpetuated his memory to posterity. 
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(1278-1306). Cliandradevi constructed the temple of Auantavasudeva 
at Bhubaneswar in 1278. 


It is stated in the Narahari Yati Stotra that Narahari acted as the 
regent of Narasimha II for twelve years. There is no inscriptional 
evidence to corroborate this statement. An inscription of the seventh 
Anka or the fifth actual year of the reign of Narasimha II records the 
appointment of Narahari as mandlika’ or ‘governor of Kalinga (SH, 
Vol. IV, No. 1288). 

Barani writes that Tughril Khan, the governor of Lakhnauti, 
attacked Jajnagar.13 

The Kenduapatna copper plates (JASB., 1896) record grants to the 
Brahmans in 1295 from the royal camp at Remuna in the Balasore 
district. Narasimha II, like his father, reigned peacefully. There are 
no Ganga inscriptions in the territory south of Simhachalam from the 
time of Narasimha II. Bhanudeva II (1306-27), the son and successor 
of Narasimha II, came into conflict with the Muslims. 

The Piui plates of Narasimha IV give Bhanudeva II credit for 
victory over a king, named Gayasadina. 14 This Gayasadina appears 
to be Ghiyasuddin Bahadur Shah, who ruled at Lakhnauti between 
1310 and 1328 and not Sultan Ghiyasuddin Tughluq of Delhi who 
invaded Bengal. During Bhamideva’s reign. Prince Ulugh Khan (after¬ 
wards Muhammad Tughluq) proceeded to Rajamahendry after the 
conquest of Warangal.' 5 He then raided Jajnagar and took forty 
elephants. 

Bhanudeva II was succeeded by his son, Narasimha III (1327-52). 

13 Ziyauddin Barani in his Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi refers also to another Jajnagar, 70 
karobs beyond Sonargaon in East Bengal (E&D, III, 112-13). Tughril Khan was 
apprehended by the advance-party of Balban’s army t while he was trying to escape 
in the direction of Jajnagar; M. M. Chakravarti identifies (he Jajnagar with Tipperah 
which, according to tradition, was called ‘Jahajnagar’) (JizPASB 1919, 217). Dr. K. 
Qanungo expresses the opinion that Tughril fled to Orissa ( History of Bengal, Vol. II, 
66). But his explanation for ‘the inaccuracy of distance in Barani's history is not 
convincing’ (see A. H. Ashari's article, JbPASB 1950, 62). The Muslim historians refer 
to Orissa, and sometimes only to the highlands of Orissa, as Jajnagar. Afif writes that 
Sultan Firuz invaded Jajnagar — Udisah (Raverty, Tabaqat-i Nnsiri, 592, footnote). 
The Rai of Udisah (Purushottama.) aided by the rots of Jajnagar invaded Telingana 
(Briggs, Ferishta, III, 101-2). The Sharqi sultans, Mahmud and his son, Husain, 
really raided the highlands of Orissa. 

14 JASB , 1895, 136: The war took place after 1312 because the king’s own Puri 
plates of that year make no mention of such an achievement. 

15 A mosque was built at Rajamahendry in 1324 when Ghiyasuddin was ruling 
in Delhi and his son, Ulugh Khan, was the governor of Telingana: Epigraphica Indo- 
Modemica (1923-24), 14. 

16 Barani's Tarikh-i Firuz Sliahi (E&rD, Ilf, 234). 
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Nothing politically important happened during his reign. The country 
enjoyed respite from foreign aggression. 

Bhanudeva III (1.352-78) succeeded his father, Narasitnha III. His 
reign marks the southward rush of Islam into the interior of the Ganga 
kingdom. Some scholars write that about the middle of the fourteenth 
century Sultan Shamsuddin Ilyas Shah ot Bengal invaded Orissa, and 
that overcoming all opposition, he advanced up to tire Chilka lake and 
returned with a rich booty and a number of elephants. 17 

According to the inscription of Choda II, a chief of Panchadharla 
in the Visakhapatnam district, dated 1403, his father went to the 
protection ‘of the harassed army of the Sultan of Panduva’ and com¬ 
pletely defeated the ‘Suratrana’ (Sultan) of Dhilli. He also gave the 
goddess of victory together with twenty-two elephants to the king 
of Utkala.w 

In December 1360, Sultan Firuz Shah, while returning from his 
Bengal campaign, decided to invade Jajnagar. But it was an after¬ 
thought, and he, therefore, had to retrace his steps through Bihar and 
cross the highlands of Mayurbhanj. He took the Rai of Jajnagar by 
surprise and occupied his capital, Banavas or Kataka-Varanasi. The 
author of the Sirat-i Firuz Shahi writes that the Sultan proceeded to 
Puri and desecrated the temple of Jagannath.w He then went into 
an island inside the Chilka lake, where a large number of Hindus 
had taken shelter. The island was converted into ‘a basin of blood 
bv the massacre of the unbelievers’, and even women were not spared. 
The Rai in utter distress offered his submission and presented some 
elephants as tribute.20 Both Ainul Mulk Mahru and the author of 

17 Briggs, Femhta , IV, 331. The contemporary historians, Shanis-i Siraj Afif, 
Ziyauddin Barani and the author of the Sirat-i Firuz Shahi , would have referred to 
such an exploit by a Muslim king against the infidels, even though he was an enemy 
of Sultan Firuz Tughluq. This raid has been mentioned by Nizamuddin (De, Taha<jat~i 
Akhari , IV, 331) and by Ghulam Husain (Riyazus Solatia , ASB edition, 98). 

‘Shamsuddin, with his capitals at Pandua and Sonargaon, is more likely to have 
invaded Tipperah less than one hundred miles from Sonargaon.’ (B. Dos note, Tahaqat , 
III, 421). 

18 El, Vol. XIX, 156. Without corroborative evidence, it is not possible to believe 
that Bhanudeva, in spite of his strained relations with the Muslim king of Bengal, sent 
reinforcement under a chief from south Orissa, who defeated Sultan hiniz. 

19 According to the Shirat-i Firuz Shahi (J6PASB, VIII, 66 ff) and the Mumhaat 
(Letters) of Ainul Mulk Mahru (J&FASB, 1023, 284-87) the object of the Sultan was 
to massacre the unbelievers and to demolish their temples. But the desecration of the 
temple of Jagannath at Puri has not been mentioned by Shams-i Siraj Afif, whose father 
accompanied the Sultans army. 

20 For a more detailed account of Firuz Shah's Jajnagar campaign see mpra, 
pp. 591-93 [Editor*]. 
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the Sinit-i Firiiz Shahi refer to an Oriya traitor, named Balt Patra. ihe 
Sultan returned to Delhi after an elephant hunt. 

In a Simhachalam temple inscription dated 1383-84, there is refer¬ 
ence to the royal title of ‘Gajapati for the first time 21 

Bhanudeva III was succeeded by his son, Narasimha IV (13/8- 
1414). His Puri plates, actually granted from Varanasi-Kataka or 
Cuttack, styled him as the ‘Lord of the Fourteen Worlds (MSB, 
Vol. LXIV, 128). Muslim historians refer to the invasion of Jajnagar 
by Malikus Sharq of Jaunpur, a contemporary of Narasimha IV .22 
' Dr. N. Venkataramanayya writes that about 1375 the Redth king, 
Anavama, invaded Orissa and pushed forward iris conquests up to 
Simhachalam. In 1391 Kataya Verna, the commander of Kumaragiri 
Reddi, the Chief of Kondavidu, is said to have advanced as far as the 
Chilka lake. 23 

Bhanudeva IV (1414-35) was the successor of Narasimha IV and 
the last of the Ganga kings of Kalinga .24 

Hostile relations prevailed between the Reddis of Rajamahenclry 
and of Kondavidu in the first two decades of the fifteenth century. 
Consequently, the southern frontier of Orissa was free from incursions. 
Allada Reddi, the chief of Amlapuram, made himself the master of 
the kingdom of Rajamahendry. Allada had friendly relations both with 
the Gajapati king, and the king oi Karnata. 3 ^ 

Dr. Yenkataramanavya writes that Allada Reddi hastened to the 
aid of Bhanudeva TV, when he was taken prisoner by Sultan Ilushang 

21 Bhanudeva IV was called ‘Gajaghotapati’ (SI/, Vol. IV, No. 1064, dated 1274!. 

22 Raverty. Tabaqat-i Nasiri, Vol. II, 592, 589 & footnotes; Badauni (Banking), 
Muntakhab-ut Taicankli, Vol. I, 348); Nizamuddin (De), Tabaqat-i Akbari, Vol. I, 273. 
The invasion of Jajnagar became a conventional achievement for the sultans of Jaunpui. 

23 'Gajapati Bhanudeva IV’, VUIC , XIII, 160-61. Dr. Venkataramanayya has not 

adduced evidence for his statements. Unfortunately the inscriptions and literary works 
of this period are full of exaggerated statements which distort the truth and at times 
make it difficult to separate the grain from the husk. * 

24 Dr. A. K. Majumclar writes (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, History of Indio, > I, ) 

that Bhanudeva IV ascended the tlirone ‘sometime between 1402 and 1414 • Ihe last 
inscription of Narasimha TV’s reign is dated Saha 1335/1418 a.d. (SI/, VI, 7'* 

The earliest inscriptions of Bhanudeva s reign are dated the 28 March 14 (• > ' 

Nos. 1113 and 1115). Thus Bhanudeva came to the throne in the Anka year corres¬ 
ponding to 1413-14. This date corresponds with the astronomic*? details of the only 
inscription of Bhanudeva IV, giving the Anka year (Sll, VI, No. <20). 

25 The Vemavaiarn Grant of Verna Reddi dated Saka 1356/1434 a.d. (LI, MIL 
238). Deva Raya II* inscription at Potmiru m the Guntur district shows that the Reddi 
kingdom of Kondavidu had already been conquered by Vijayanagar. Allada Reddi 
naturally wanted to cultivate friendly relations with Deva Ra\a H oi tie sa t o 
his throne. Some scholars are of opinion that Deva Raya sent military assistance to 
Allada Reddi, whose kingdom was attacked by the Gajapati king 



Ghmi of Malwa; and that the defeat which he inflicted upon Hushang 
had something to do with the release of Bhanudeva IV'.26 


In 1421 Hushang Ghuri raided Orissa to obtain elephants. He 
captured the king of Orissa by a ruse. According to Muslim historians 
the captive king bought his freedom by presenting some elephants.S'? 

The Muslim historians and the Madala Panji do not refer to Allada 
Reddis victory over Hushang Ghuri in Orissa. Allada Recldi died 
about 1423. 

Allada was succeeded by his son, Verna Recldi. Bhanudeva IV now 
waged a war to recover the territory south of Simhachalam. Deva 
Raya, who wanted to reduce Rajamahendry to the status of a vassal 
kingdom, came forward to help Verna Reddi. He despatched an army 
nuclei his gencial, T elungu Raya, who pushed the Orissa army hack 
beyond Simhachalam .28 

Immediately after the departure of the Vijayanagar army, Bhanu¬ 
deva recovered Simhachalam, as is evidenced by the latest inscription 
of his reign (No. 277 D of 1899) which records the gift of his wife to 
the Simhachalam temple in Scitcci 13.52/1430 a.d, But his success was 
short-lived. 

The Vemavaram Grant, dated 1434, states that Verna Reddi over¬ 
ran IvLiiinga and set up columns of victory at Simhachalam and Purush- 
ottama (v. 17). Only a part of this statement is based on true facts. 
I wo inscriptions at Simhachalam, dated in the same Saka year 1356, 
record Vema Reddis gift of villages to the Brahmans of Ocldadi and 
other places (SIT, \I, Nos. 1168 & 1169). Thus he extended his sway 
up to Simhachalam between the Saha years 1352 and 1356. 

Bhanudeva could not view with equanimity the aggression by tire 
Reddi king. He marched out in person against Vema Reddi at the 

<y6 I he Gajapati Bhanudeva IV , P1HC , XIII, 161. These contemporary Telugu 
sources refer to Allada’s victory over the Sultan of Dhara in battle. The Vemavaram 
Grant, v. 8 } states that Allada defeated Hushang Shah. 

We require more definite evidence to assert that Allada Recldi went up to Cuttack 
to help a Hindu enemy in distress, and effected his release. He might have defeated 
Hushang during the Sultan's return journey. 

27 Briggs, Fertility IV, 178; fie, Tahaqal-i Akhari i III, 475. Madala Panji , the 
Jagannath temple chronicle, alludes to the invasion of a ‘subedar from Bengal, who 
returned after obtaining tribute. The subedar may lie identified with Ilushang Ghuri, 
the only Muslim king, who is definitely known to have invaded Orissa during the 
reign of Bhanudeva IV. 

28 Telungu Raya's inscription at Simhachalam dated Saka 1350/1429 a.d. (No. 293 
of 1899) records the gift of a lamp to the temple. Deva Raya II ‘destroyed like the 
king of the beasts the herd of the powerful elephants of Matangaraja*. (The 
Muduhidara Inscription, dated 1430, No. 33 of 1901). 
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beginning oi 1485. Taking advantage of his absence from the capital, 
Kapilendia, one of his ministers, seized the throne. 29 

Visvanath, author of the Sanskrit rhetoric, Sahitya Darpana , was 
a court-poet of Bhanudcva IV. Visvanath composed a drama, entitled 
Chandrakala , which was acted before Bhanudeva IV, when he 
returned after the conquest of Gauda\ Probably he had repulsed a 
Muslim attack on the northern frontier of his kingdom. 


29 The Cunga Y<inmnucfuirUam .states that when Kajjala Bhanu went to the South 
for conquest (digjayn), his ministers in the capital deposed him and gave the throne 
to Kapilendra, 
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KAPTLENDRA 

No reliable information is available regarding the ancestors of 
Kapilendra, who usurped the throne. We learn from the Veligalam 
plates (No. 17 of 1935) that Kapilendra was the son of Yajneswara. No 
authentic details are known about his early life. It is stated in the 
Madala Panji that Kapila was a ‘Ranta* (Kshattriya caste) and that he 
belonged to the Solar line. Kapilendra served under Bhanudeva IV and 
after some years he held a high office. A mhedar (also called nawab) 
invaded Orissa. Kapilendra was deputed by Bhanudeva to settle the 
amount of tribute to be paid to the Mtbecfar . When Bhanudeva died, 
‘the nawab gave the throne to Kapila'. 1 

The account of the Madala Panji , given above, is rather confused 
and leaves many things doubtful. The titles of nawab and subedar 
were not used before the Mughal conquest of northern India. The 
statement that a nawab raised Kapilendra to the throne cannot be 
accepted in the absence of any confirmatory evidence. The literary 
sources, the Ganga Vamsanucharitarn and the Bhakti Bhagavata , go 
unmistakably to show that Kapilendra seized the throne with the 
help of the nobles and ministers. 2 

The Ganga kings had become unpopular due to their failure to 
ward off enemy attacks. The Muslims invaded Orissa and carried off 
rich booty. The Reddis of Rajamahendry seized the Ganga territory 
up to Sirnhachalam. It appears that some nobtes and ministers wanted 
a strong and vigorous king and, consequently, elevated one of them¬ 
selves to the throne. 

We learn from the inscriptions (Nos. 313 of 1896 and 248 of 1896), 
which give both the Saka and the 'Anka years, that Kapilendra’s 
accession took place in the Anka year, which began in August 1434 
and ended in September 1435. The date given in the Madala Panji , 
which is not correct with reference to the week clay, corresponds to 
29 July 1435. 

Though Kapilendra seized the throne without much difficulty, he 
had to overcome considerable opposition before he could enforce his 
authority over the nobles of the kingdom. 

1 The Madala Panji (Prachi edition), 49. 

2 It is stated in the Bhakti Bhagwata Katya of Jivadeva, a court-poet of Pratapa 
Rudra, that after the fall of Nissanka Bhami, whose head was turned due to pride, 
the kings of the Solar dynasty prospered with die support of the nobility of tl>e land, 
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KAPILENDRA 

inscription in the Jagannath temple of the 4th A nka, t 1 
fi^reatened the chiefs of his kingdom with confiscation of property 
and expulsion ‘in case they behaved badly towards their sovereign. 

The warning had the desired effect. Seated securely on the throne, 
Kapilendra was now free to pursue a vigorous policy. The Reddis ol 
Rajamahendry were pushed back from Simhachalam, as is evidenced 
by an inscription (No. 2309 D of 1899, dated 1441), which records the 
gift of an officer of Kapilendra to the Simhachalam temple. 

It is stated in a Sanskrit work, entitled Gangadasa Pratapa Vilasam , 
that the Gajapati and the Hayapati (Bahmani Sultan) took advantage 
of the youth of Mallikarjuna and attacked the kingdom ol Vi java- 
nagara. Kapilendra also wanted to wipe out the disgrace of a previous 
defeat*. But Mallikarjuna routed the army of the invaders and drove 
them away. But in the large number of inscriptions of Mallikarjuna 
we find no reference to the discomfiture of the king of Orissa. It is 
difficult to believe that the Bahmani king and the king of Orissa— 
whose relations with each other were far from cordial—made a com¬ 
bined attack upon Vijayanagara and were worsened. 

The kingdom of Rajamahendry at that time had fallen on evil 
days. Dr, Venkatarainanayya writes that Deva Raya II sent an army 
under Mallappa Vodeya which seems to have defeated Kapileswara 
and put him to flights But Mallappa Vodeya was sent by Deva Hava 
to occupy the kingdom of Rajamahendry and not to defend it. 

The kingdom of Rajamahendry again changed hands. The death 
of Deva Rava II in 1446 removed the last obstacle to the path of 
southward aggression bv the Gajapati king. An inscription from 
Penugonda, Tanaku taluk, West Godavari district dated Saka 1370 
(1448 a.d.) shows that Kapilendra was already in effective possession 
of the Godavari delta A 

For a few years, Kapilendra postponed further aggression in the 
South as he was engaged in a campaign against Sultan Nasimddin 
of Bengal (1442-59). In his Jagannath temple inscription, dated 
April 1450, Kapilendra made a reference to his digjaya against 
'Malika Parisa* (Malik Padshah ). In all probability he won a victory 
over Sultan Nasiruddin and assumed the title of ‘Gaudesvara or 

3 Further Sources of Vijayaruigar History, Vol. I, 105. Dr. Subrahmanyam bolds 
a similar opinion ( VIHC , A namalai Session, 207). But the inscription of Mallappa 
Vodeya (No. 442 of 1893 dated January 1445) does not bear out the assumption of 
these learned scholars. It records the gift at Draksharama by Malla Blnipala, the 
ruler of Rajamahendry, and the Mahapradlum# of Praudha Deva Raya, for his merit 
and makes no mention of any conflict with Kapilendra. 

4 The Mackenzie Manuscripts, 13-4-4, 
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erlord of Bengal*. This was mentioned for the first time in the 
Jagannath temple inscription referred to above. 

We have no information as to the territorial conquest of Kapil- 
endra in Bengal. Probably he took the strip west of the river Ilttghli 
including the fort of Mandaran. 5 

After the campaign in Bengal, Kapflendra again turned his 
attention to the South. 6 lie occupied the kingdom of Rajainahendry 
about 1453. An inscription, No. 163 of 1893, in the Krishna district, 
records the gifts by a private person in the 24th Anka (1453-54 a.d.) 
of Kapilesvara Maharaja. 

The territory to the south of the Krishna river was under the 
political sway of the Vijayanagara kings till 1453. This fact is borne 
out by an inscription of Mallikarjuna (No. 386 of 1915) dated 19 
August 1453, at Matamuru in the Guntur district. After August 1453, 
Kapilendra’s army crossed the Krishna and occupied Kondavidu. 
Ganadeva Rautaraya, a relation of Kapilendra, was appointed 
pariksha of Kondavidu, Addanki and Virukonda. An inscription 
(No. 17 of 1917) at Chintapallipadu in the Guntur district, dated 
12 April 1454, records his gifts to a temple. Thus almost the whole 
of the Guntur district passed into the hands of the Gajapati king 
between August 1453 and April 1454. 

A new figure now appears on the scene. Hamvira Rai (or Ilamir 
Rai), the eldest son of the Gajapati king, led his father’s army in a 
conquering expedition which pushed the Orissa boundary southward 
up to the Pennar river. Nizamuddin writes that Sultan Mahmud Sharqi 
of Jaunpur invaded Jajnagar shortly before his death, which took 
place in 1458. He laid the country waste and destroyed some temples. 
Ferishta’s account corroborates Nizairmddin’s statement. 7 Mahmud 
Shah’s eldest son, Muhammad Shah, was overthrown after a brief 
reign by his brother, Husain Shah. 

According to Nizamuddin ancl Ferishta, Husain Shah invaded 
Jajnagar-Odessa with a large army shortly after his accession to the 


5 It appears that he could not retain his hold upon Mandaran. If we are to 
believe the statement of an obscure Persian work, entitled the Risalatus Shuhada, 
Ismail Chazi, the commander of the Bengal Sultan, Barbek Shah (1459-74), completely 
defeated the Gajapati Raja at Mandaran. There is a large gate, south of Mandaran, 
which is known as ‘Oriya Mardana’ (Abdul Wall, ‘Mandaran*, JPASB, 1917, 131). 
According to tradition the gate was built by Ismail Ghazi to commemorate his victory 
over the Oriyas. 

0 Raghudeva Narendra Mahapatra was appointed governor of Rajainahendry. 
He was ruling over the raji/a of Rajamahendry in May 1458 (No. 494 of 1893). 

7 De, Tabaqtit-i Akhari, III, 458; Briggs, Ferishta , IV, -369. 
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tlirolled The Rai in great distress negotiated for peace and sent 
tribute. The truth of the statements made by Nizanmcklin and 
Ferishta has to be ascertained by further investigations; for it looks 
strange that within 1455 and 1460 two rulers from distant Jaimpur 
could successfully invade coastal Orissa during the reign of one of its 
greatest warrior kings. 8 9 10 

We now turn to the Dcccan. A clash between the conflicting 
ambitions of the Bahmanis and the Gajapati king was inevitable, 
and it came to a head within four years after Kapilendra’s conquest 
of the province of Kondavidu. Sanjar Khan, a noble of the Bahmani 
king, Alauddin Ahmad, was soon involved in fighting with the 
‘Oriya leader of the infidels of TelingamT. The Sultan actually 
warned him that he would be no match in the battle against the 
possessor of elephants’. 19 

Sultan Alauddin was right in his prediction. Sanjar Khan was 
probably one of the two Muslim chiefs (Turashka Nripati) who were 
defeated by Ganadeva Rautarava, as stated in his Ghavali copper 
plates dated in August 1455 (IA, Vol. XX, 390). This was the beginning 
of the direct hostilities between the rising Hindu power of Orissa 
and the Bahmanis of the Deccan. 

After establishing his authority effectively over the coastal strip 
of Telingana, Kapilendra turned his attention towards the highlands 
of that region. His first aim was to check the attempts of the 
Bahmani king to reduce the Velama chiefs of the Telingana plateau. 
He also wanted to conquer a portion of that plateau for the safety of 
the newly conquered provinces of Rajamahendry and Kondavidu. 
An opportunity for action soon arose and he fully utilized it. 

In April 1458, Kapilendra was present in the Guntur district. 
He granted the village of Veligalani to the Brahmans for the religi¬ 
ous merit of his parents. The Veligalani plates describe Kapilendra s 
victories over the kings of Dhara, Ilainpe, Delhi and Gulbarga. The 
claims of victories over the kings of Dhara and Delhi are undoubted 
ly exaggerated. According to the Oriya supplement of the record, 
Kapilendra assumed for the first time the title of ‘Overlord of Karnata 
and Kalbarga* (Gulbarga). 

8 De, op. cit.y 459-60. Ferishta, Persian text, II, 310. They write that Husain 
Shah’s army contained 300,000 horsemen (an impossible figure). 

9 Recently, 13 coins of Muhammad Sharqi have been fom id at Deogarh in the 
Sambalpur district. The Sharqi sultans probably invaded the upper Mahanadi valley, 
which was then separated from Kapilendra’s kingdom by a dense and impenetrable 
forest. 

10 The Burhan-i Maosir , IA, Vol. XXVIII, 237. 
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In May 1458, Sultan Huinayun, the successor of Alauddin Ahmad 
Shah, despatched a force with the object of chastizing the A ( lamas. 
The Bahmani soldiers besieged Dewarkonda (in the Nalgonda dis¬ 
trict, Andhra Pradesh), the stronghold of the Velamas. The besieged 
garrison sought assistance from Kapilendra, promising to pay a large 
sum of money. The Rai of Orissa, ‘from greed of gain and for the 
defence of paganisin’, thought himself bound to assist the Hindus 
of Dewarkonda. The Bahmani army was taken by surprise by the 
Orissa army under Hamir. ‘The forces of Islam were routed. 11 

Hamir put an end to the Bahmani rule in Telingana. An 
inscription in the fort of Warangal (No. 110 of 1902), dated February 
1460, records the conquest of the fort by Ilamviradeva Kumara 
Mahapatra, son of Kapileswara Maharaya. Kapilendra was now' the 
master of almost the whole of Telingana. 

Humayun Shah died in October 1461, and was succeeded by his 
son, Nizam Shah, who was only eight years old at the time of his 
accession to the throne. Kapilendra seized this opportunity and in¬ 
vaded the Bahmani kingdom in conjunction with the zamindars of 
Telingana. lie plundered the country and advanced towards the 
Bahmani capital. Muhibullah, a volunteer, proceeded with an escort 
of one hundred and sixty horsemen and boldh charged the vanguard 
of the Rat's army consisting of 400 horse and 10,000 foot. After a 
fighting which lasted lor a few hours, the Hindu army retreated. 

This statement of Ferishta must be taken with some reservation. 
It is difficult to believe that the large army of Kapilendra could not 
withstand a very minor enemy offensive. The zamindars of Telingana 
continued their military activities. Ferishta writes that the rais of 


Orissa and Telingana renewed their depredations on ‘the country of 
Islam’, taking advantage of the invasion of Sultan Malunud of Malvva. 1 - 


11 Burhan-i Ma'n.nr, 1A, VVXIII, 244. Sec also Briggs, Ferishta, II, 137 and Dc, 
Tubaqat-i Akbari, III, 79. 

12 Briggs has not correctly translated the history of the campaign of Kapilendra, 
What Ferishta says may he briefly summarized as follows. After the accession of the 
hoy-king. Nizam Shah, the king of Orissa invaded the Bahmani kingdom. The affairs 
of the Bahmani king were managed by a triumvirate consisting of the dowager- 
queen, Khwaja-i Jahan, the regent, and Mahmud Gawan, th<* wuzir-i kul or the 
minister of all affairs. 

‘First the Uai of the kingdom of Odessa and Oriya with the help of the zamindars 
0 f Telingana attacked the territory of the Deccan by way of Rajamaheiulry; they 
attacked in full force, destroying all they could and left no sign of habitation till 
Kaulas. The triumvirate v. as in no way upset; but it determined to drive back the 
invaders and succeeded in summoning forty thousand horsemen from the provinces 
to the capital. Then carrying the hoy-king with them, they marched towards the 
invader. The Rai of Odessa and Oriya also marched forward and the two armies 
encamped opposite to each other ten kdtvhs from Ahmadabad-Bidar, the Balnnani 
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vertlicless, it is not possible to reject the statement of Fcrishta, 
corroborated by two other authorities, that the Rai of Orissa failed in 
his attempt to take Bidar, and withdrew to his capital after the abortive 
campaign. 13 

KapilendraY withdrawal may be attributed to liis aggressive 
designs upon the Tamil coastal districts. He knew that Mallikarjuna 
and his governor in the north-east coast, Saluva Narasimha, would 
not reconcile themselves to the territorial losses they had sustained 
at his hands, and he wanted to deal an effective blow so as to cripple 
the power of the Vijayanagara king. The province of Udavagiri, south 
of the province of Kondavidu, was in possession of Mallikarjuna till 
1462, as is evidenced by an inscription, No. 92 of 1919. In that year 
Kapilendra sent a large and powerful army under prince Ilamir, 
which occupied the province of Udavagiri. 14 Kapilendra^ army next 
invaded the province of Chandragiri, and took Kcuichi by force* 
(Gopinathpur temple Inscription, v. 14, JASB, 1900). 

A war of conquest was now waged in the heart of the Tamil 

capital. The Rai of Odessa and Oriya was thinking of wresting (a part of the) 

country from the control of the Musabnaus and of returning after fixing a tribute 

on the rulci of the Deccan. But before he had clarified his intentions, the Nizam 

Shahi officers sent him envoys with the following message: “This king of ours, with 
his youthful good fortune, lias been wishing to march with an army to the lands 
of Odessa, Oriya and Jajnagar in order to conquer them. It is good that you have 
simplified our work by coining here yourself. Now understand definitely that unless 
you promise to pay a tribute and unless you return all the money you have seized 
from the land of the Musalmans, not one of your men will be able to go back alive.” 
In continuation of this message, (the mystic) Shall Muhibullah, son of Shah Khalil- 
uliah, who had joined the campaign for the sake of jihad (holy war) only, separated 
himself with 160 well-equipped mid courageous horsemen from the army of Nizam 
Shah and went forward to attack the advance-guard of the Rai of Odessa and Oriya. 
which amounted to 400 horse and 10,000 foot. They fought from morning till midday; 
ultimately the breeze of victory' blew over the banner of the holy-warriors, and the 
Rai fled and joined his main army. 

‘Overcome by despair and gloom, the Rai of Odessa and Oriya left hi.s excess- 
baggage at the place and tied away at night with light equipment. The Bahrnani 
army followed in pursuit. Seeing that two or three thousand of his men were killed 
every day, the Rai took refuge in a fort arid began negotiations with Mahmud 
Gawan. After much wailing and talking and the coming and going of messengers, 
the Rai of Odessa and Oriya paid five lakhs of tankas into the royal Bahmani treasury 
and was allowed to leave in peace. Nizam Shah returned victorious to his capital’ 
(Fcrishta, Persian text, Vol. I, 343-44) — Editor, 

13 De, Tahaqat-i Akbari, III, p. 87; Burhan-i Maasir, lA, XXX VIII, p. 277. 

14 ‘At Kapilendra’s command, Kumar a Hamvira conquered the kings of the southern 
quarters and washed his blood-stained sword in the water of the southern ocean/ 
(The Amntavaram cojyper plates of Fratapa Rudra , V. 9) 

Pusapati Tammaraya ruled the Rajya of Udayagiri as Kapilendra’s vassal (Ncllore 
District liiss.> III, Udayagiri, 28 and 29). 
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try. In some inscriptions of the South Arcot district, recorded by 
Annamarasar, the agent of Saluva Narasimha, this invasion was called 
Qddtyan Galabhai or ‘Confusion Caused bv the Oriyas\ These inscrip¬ 
tions, excepting one, are dated 12 October 1470. They mention that 
some temples in the South Arcot district had become neglected with¬ 
out any worship being conducted therein for eight or ten years 
owing to the Galabhai 

In 1463, Kapilendra extended his political sway as far as the 
Kaveri. Hamir, who led the Orissa army, made gifts to the Srirangain 
temple on the Kaveri, as recorded in his epigraph in that temple, dated 
Saka 1386/1464 a.d. (No. 87 of 1927-28). 

That year marked the zenith of Orissan imperialism. Kapilendra 
appointed his grandson, Kapileswara JCumara Mahapatra, as governor 
of the newly conquered Tamil districts. Two epigraphs at Munnur in 
the South Arcot district register the gift of Kapileswara Kuinara 
Mahapatra, son of Ambhiradeya, for festivals and repairs of two 
temples (Nos. 51 and 92 of 1919, dated in June 1464). 

In 1485, Saluva Narasimha successfully fought for the expulsion 
of the Oriyas from the banks of the Kaveri. An epigraph at Conjee* 
varam (No. 37 of 1890, dated 3 November 1465) records gifts during 
the reign of Mallikarjuna Maharaya. 

In 1465 Kapilendra marched to defend his possessions in the 
South. He went as far as Vijayawada (Ins. No. 308 of 1892 dated 1465) 
and returned to his capital. The Tamil districts had been lost by that 
time and probably he was not prepared for extensive military 
operations. 

lie was present at Puri in the middle of December 1466 (Jagannath 
temple inscription dated 14 December 1466), Thereafter, at the begin¬ 
ning of 1467, the aged king once more marched to the South to recover 
his territories. He had reached the banks of the Krishna, when death 
struck him down. 

As the earliest inscription of the reign of Purushottama is dated 
20 March 1467, we may reasonably conclude that Kapilendra died 
in January or February 1467. 

Kapilendra s reign inaugurated a new epoch in the history of Orissa. 
His dominions extended for some time from the Hughli in the north 

15 An inscription at Jambai in the South Arcot district (.Vo. 93 of 1906) dated Saka 
1395/1472-73 a.d. refers to the Oddiyan Galabhai , which took place tew years earlier. 
As most of these Inscriptions arc found in the Tirukkovilur taluk, South Arcot district, 
we may assume that the Tintkkoyilur taluk suffered most as a result of the Oddiyan 
Galabhai. 
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t south. But Kapilendra g aggressive policy in the 
South proved harmful in the long run. It made the Gajapati kings 
forget' that the most implacable enemies of Orissa were not the 
Bahmanis of Bidar or the ravas of Vijavanagara but the Muslim kings 
of Bengal He made no attempt to recover Mandaran as he was deeply 
engaged in military operations beyond the Penuar. In the interests of 
his kingdom, he should have pursued a forward policy against the 
Muslims of Bengal, like Narasimha I, the great Ganga king. He might 
have attacked Gaud, the capital, or seized the district of Satgaon. 
Instead of doing so, he set himself to the task of conquering territories 
in South India, and advanced as far as the banks of the Kaveri, 
Successful as the Orissan military enterprise was in the initial stages, 
it could have no stability. The wisdom of Kapilendra’s far-flung 
exploits is open to grave doubts. It was not possible for him to retain 
possession of the far-off territories south of the Peimar. To the Hindus 
of the Tamil country, he appeared as a ruthless conqueror who laid 
waste their villages. 

PURUS HO T TAMA 

Purushottama ascended the throne in supersession of the claims of 
llamir, who was probably the eldest son of Kapilendra. 1 ® We learn 
from an undated inscription at Jakkampudi that Ambideva Raja, son 
of Kapilcndra Maharaya, confirmed his father’s grant, dated 1465, to a 
Siva temple at Vijayawada (No. 148 of 1913). Thus llamir was ruling 
in the southern portion of the kingdom at the time of his father's death. 

Before his death, Kapilendra nominated his younger son, Purush¬ 
ottama, as his successor, believing that Jagannath had urged him to 
do so. Purushottama’s Srikurmam temple inscriptions and his Potava- 
ram grant (which record both Anka and the Saha years) prove that 
Purushottama ascended the throne in the Anka year (23 August 1466- 
1 September 1467). 

It is almost certain that the popular belief in the dispensation of 
Jagannath in Purushottama’s favour enabled Purushottama to get the 
throne. Harrtir, who found no support, from the people, again retired 
to the south. He, however, did not give up hope; for after a few years 
he made a bid for the throne of Orissa with the help of the Bahmani 
ruler, Shamsuddin Muhammad III. 

After firmly establishing himself upon the throne, Purushottama 
wanted to emulate military exploits of his father. He set out to recover 

16 It is stated in the Sarasvati Vilawm , compiled by Pratapa Rudra (I, v, 22), that 
Pmusholtama made his ‘great enemy', ITamir, prostrate before him. Purushottama's 
brother, Tiruiuala Rautaraya (ND1, Vol. ITT, Nos. 37 and H), served under Pratapa 
Rudra at Udayagiri. 
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imil territory, which bad been lost towards the end of his 
father’s reign. According to the Kanchi* Kavcri tradition, which is 
popular in Orissa, he took Kanchi. But lie returned from Kanchi with¬ 
out affecting a complete Subjugation of the Tamil coastal districts north 
of the k iveri, the legacy of his fathers imperialism. Purushottama 
probably encountered stiff opposition which discouraged him. It may 
also be a fact that the intrigues of Hamir with the Bahmani Sultan 
reached his ears and demanded his immediate presence at the capital. 

Ferishta writes that in 876 a.h./1471aj>, ‘Hamir Oriya*, 17 cousin of 
the late Rai of Oriya, approached Muhammad Shah Ilf for assistance 
against Mungal Rai, ‘a Brahmin and the adopted son of the late Rai’, 
who had usurped the throne in defiance of his prior claim of inherit* 
anted** Muhammad sent Nizannil Mulk to assist Hamir, The armies 
of Nizamul Mulk and Hamir defeated Mungal Rai. Hamir was placed 
in possession of his ‘hereditary dominions’. Hamir then helped Nizamul 
Mulk to conquer Kondavidu (Kondnir) and Rajamahendry. 19 

Though Ferishta correctly states that Hamir Oriya’s claim to his 
ancestral throne was superseded, he also gives wrong information. 
We definitely know that Mungal Rai was not a name of Purushottama, 
nor was the Rai of Orissa a Brahman, The Bahmani Sultan conquered 
Komlavidu and Raj amah end rv with the help of Hamir and then 
neglected his cause. Hamir was given asylum in the fort of Kondavidu. 

Purushottama made an attempt to recover the lost province, when 
a rebellion broke out in the province of Komlavidu (Kondnir). Ferishta 
writes that the garrison at Kondnir revolted against the authority of 
the, wicked governor of the fort and made over the place to Ifamir 
Oriya 

Hamir sent information to the Rai of Orissa staling that if the 
Rai would make over Telingana to Hamir, the latter would surrender 
the fort of Kondnir and its dependencies to him. The Rai marched 
south and took Rajamahendry. The Sultan also advanced towards 

17'Briggs misreads Ainbur Rai for Hamir Oriya in his translation of Feiishta's 
Persian text. 

18 After telling us that in 876 a,h. (1471-72) news was received that the Bai of 
Oriya had died after a short illness, Ferishta quotes two verses from an unnamed 
poet: ‘He had an adopted son who was a Brahman; he had also an uncle’s son, named 
Ifamir, who was a mail of great valour. There was a struggle between the two, and 
the adopted son, Mungal Rai, drove Hamir into the hills and forests.’ 

Purushottama is not an easy name to be put in Persian verses of short metres; so 
the poet wrote Mungal Rai by which name Purushottama was probably known In the 
Bahmani kingdom — Editor. 

19 The Burhan-i Maasir gives Niizam-ul Mulk full credit foi the conquest of the 
Telingana coast. 
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jtfmaliendry with a largo army. At his’ approach Purushottama lost 
heart and hurriedly withdrew to his own kingdom. Rajamahetidry was 
invested by Muhammad and the besieged garrison was forced to 
surrender. 

Ferishta writes that in a.h. 882/1477 A.r>. Muhammad invaded 
Orissa to punish the Rai for helping the rebels of Kondavidu (Kondnir), 
The Rai negotiated for peace and gave 25 elephants and costly pre¬ 
sents to the Sultan. 20 

Muhammad’s next object was the reduction of Kondavidu (Kondnir) 
which was held by Hamir. Muliammad laid siege to the fort for 
five months and compelled Hamir to submit after a stiff resistance. 21 

Hamirs career thus ended in tragedy. Abandoned by Muhammad 
after his purpose had been served, the unfortunate prince sought help 
from his brother, Purushottama, who had deprived Inin of the throne 
which legitimately belonged to him. Hamir wanted now from 
Purushottama only; a fraction of the territory over which he was 
destined to rule. Purushottama proceeded southward up to Raja- 
mahendry on his way to Kondavidu (Kondnir). But he changed his 
mind and withdrew to his kingdom. For two years Hamir defied 
the Sultan and then surrendered, when ‘he was granted security for 
his life’, the history of his last years is not known to us. Hamir had 
a more brilliant military career than his brother. Had he ascended the 
throne, he might have restored the prestige of the Oriya arms by 
retaking the north-eastern Tamil districts. 

Saluva Narasimha could easily occupy the province of Udayagiri 
after the subjugation of the Telingana coast by Muhammad. This 
achievement of Narasimha had been highly e xaggerated in the work, 
SaJuvahhtjticlayam (The Sources of Vijayamgar History , 91). Saluva 
Narasimha did not help his Hindu neighbours, Purushottama and 
Hamir, in distress, and remained a passive spectator when Muhammad 
reduced Rajamahcndry and Kondavidu (Kondnir). He had to suffer 
for his indifference. In 1481 Muhammad attacked his territory and 
sacked Kanclu. 

Purushottama made no further attempts to recover the provinces 
o[ Rajamahcndry and Kondavidu as long as Muhammad was alive. 
In March 1482 Muhammad died. The disturbed conditions which pre¬ 
vailed in the Bahmani kingdom after the death of Muhammad gave 
Purushottama the opportunity which he had sought so long. An 
inscription (No. 226 of 1933-36) dated November 1484, at Matukapallc 

20 Briggs, Ferishta, II, 495. The Burhan-i Maastr and the Ttibaqat do not 
allude to any such invasion of the Hindu kingdom of Orissa by Muhammad HI, 

21 Ferishta, Persian text, I, 356-57; Burhan-i Ma'asir, I A, 1899, 189; Dc, 
Ttibaqat-i Akbari, III, 104. 
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(Guntur district, shows that within three years after the death 
of Muhammad III Purushpttama had recovered the provinces of 
Rajauiahcndry and Koiulavidu. The donor of the Matukapalie inscrip¬ 
tion was Behai a Mahapatra Sri Ajama Khan Sauumtaraya. It appears 
that Azam Khan was a Bahmani pfEcer who took service under Punish 
ottarna and was rewarded by high sounding titles for his defection. 
An inscription (No. 221 of 1892), dated October 1485, records the gift 
of Tirumaladasa Mahapatra, an Oriya officer, to a temple at Guntur. 
In 1489, the Gajapati king granted the village of Potavaram in the 
Guntur district to a temple (El, XIII, No. 12). 

Purushottama now devoted his attention towards the recovery of 
the province of Udayagiri from Saluya Narasimha, who had crowned 
himself king (EC, Vol. XII, Tumkur 54, dated 1 November 1486). 
According to the Anantavaram plates (v. 13) and the Sarasvati Vilasam 
(I, 22) Narasimha, the king of Karnata, was made a prisoner by Punish- 
ottama. He secured his release by offering Udayagiri (Anantavaram 
plates). It is permissible to suppose that Purushottama defeated Nara- 
simha and wrested the province of Udayagiri from him between 1486 
and 1491, the dates of Narasimha’s accession to the throne and his 
death. 

Thus Purushottama’s kingdom extended from the Bhagirathi to 
the Pemiar river. Purushottama made no attempts to extend the south¬ 
ern boundary of his kingdom beyond that river by conquering the 
territory which had been lost by Kapilendra shortly before his death. 
The war-weary Gajapati king now wanted to spend bis closing 
years in peace. The latest inscription of Purushottama’s reign (SI1, 
Vol. VI, No. 1162) is dated 3 April 1497, in the 38th Anka. This is the 
last Anka year of Purushottama and the second Anka , or first actual 
year, of Pratapa Rudra, as evidenced by an inscription of Pratapa 
Rudra in the Jagannath temple ( JASB , 1893, No. 2, dated 17 July 1499 
in the 4th Anka). Thus Purushottama died between April and Septem¬ 
ber in the year 1497 and was succeeded by his son, Pratapa Rudra. 
Purushottama reigned for thirty years. He was the last of the great 
warrior kings of Orissa. 

Purushpttama met with failure in the early part of his reign. His 
'brother, Hamir, turned traitor and joined his enemy, Muhammad ITT. 
The 'Bahmani king seized the Telingana coast and Saiuva Narasimha 
occupied the province of Udayagiri. Thus he lost all the three southern 
provinces which his father had conquered, and miserably failed in his 
attempt to recover the Telingana coast. But he retrieved his fortune 
before his death. 

While his attention was diverted southward. Bengal was convulsed 
with internal strife. Between 1487 and 1493 the Abyssinian nobles, 




PRATAPA RUDRA 

^SKfizada Malik Andil and Sidi Badr, waded through blood to the 
throne. In 1493 Saiyyid Husain seized the throne. Husain Shah with 
the exception of llvas Shah was the greatest of the Muslim kings of 
Bengal/ 

I tad Punishottama attacked and crippled Muslim Bengal during 
this period—1467 to 1493—Krishnadeva Raya would have met with 
stiffer resistance, when he crossed the Pennar in 1513, from Pratapa 
Rudra, who had just then faced an attack by Husain Shah, But 
wounded pride clouded Purushottama’s judgement. He missed a good 
opportunity for which his son had to suffer. 

P li A T A V A R U D R A 

After his accession, Pratapa Rudra followed in the footsteps of his 
father and inarched with a large army in order to occupy the southern 
quarters . In November 1500, he made grants at Anantavaram and 
Idupulupadu in the Guntur district He reached the southern boundary 
of the kingdom during ‘the victorious campaign* (Rajovrolu plates, 
Nellore district, dated May 1501). 

The Gajapati king returned to his capital instead of measuring 
arms with Narasa Navaka, the cle facto ruler of the Vijayanagara king¬ 
dom. There were probably border raids by Sultan Husain Shah of 
Bengal. Periodical clashes seem to have begun even before Pratapa 
Rudra’s march to the south with little territorial advantages to either 
side. It is stated in the Idupulupadu grant (No. 802 of 1922) that Vira 
Rudra, king of Utkala, completely defeated the king of Gaud. Husain 
Shah similarly called himself the conqueror of Jajnagar on his coins, 
dated 1504-5’. It appears that Husain Shah increased his military 
activities near the frontier of Orissa, which compelled Pratapa Rudra 
to return to his capital. 

In 1509 Vira Narasimha Tuluva was succeeded by his brother, 
Krishnadeva Raya, the greatest of the kings of Vijayanagar. The 
Deccan sultan informed Pratapa Rudra that Krishna Rava was making 
preparations for war against him and was intending to cross the rivei 
Krishna. 'The Gajapati king was cautioned to be on the alert and to 
garrison his fortressesZ 22 

This warning awakened the Gajapati from his lethargy and lie 
immediately marched to the south to take defence measures. An 
inscription (No. 375 of 1926) at Tangeda in the Guntur district indi¬ 
cates his presence on the hanks of the Krishna in November 1 »>00. Tic 
proceeded to the Nellore district and made a grant in January 1510 
(Gundlapalam copper plates, No. 185 of 1933-34). 

22 Rayavachalcamu, The Sources of Vijdtj&tuiffliT History, 90, 
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lisa in Shah again took advantage of the absence of Pratapa 
Rudra. Desultory fighting had already broken out by the time 
Chaitanya decided to visit tlie temple of Jagannath at Puri (Kavikarna- 
pur, Chaitanya Chandrodatja , VI, 16). 

Chaitanya started from Bengal in January 1510, and visited some 
temples in north Orissa on his wav to Puri Pratapa Rudra at that 
time had gone to the South ‘to wage war against Vijayanagara 
(Brindavan Das, Chaitanya Bhagavata, III, 3,269). 

The biographies of Chaitanya do not allude to invasion of Orissa 
by Ihisain Shah during the saint's sojourn at Puri. The invasion took 
place after his departure from Purl on the pilgrimage to South India 
in April 1510. 

The Madala Fanji states that ‘Aimira Surathana’, the ‘Patisa 
(Padshah) of Gaud, entered Puri and desecrated the temple of Jagan¬ 
nath. The Gajapati, on receipt of this news, hurried towards his 
capital^! Husain Shah retreated on his approach, and was chased by 
the Gajapati up to Mandaran In the Hughli district. 25 

An inscription at Gonugunta in the Ongole taluk records a gift for 
the merit of the Vijayanagara minister, Timmarasu, during the reign of 
Krishna Raya. 20 This inscription, dated 4 November 1511, indicates a 
temporary military occupation of the Ongole taluk in the province ol 
Kondavidu by Timmarasu, which forced Pratapa Rudra to corrie back 
to the south again. Timmarasu withdrew when Pratapa Rudra return¬ 
ed. KrislmacWa Raya was not prepared at that time to launch a large- 
scale military operation against the Gajapati. Moreover, he wanted 
to reduce the rebellious chief of Unmattur before waging war against 
the king of Orissa. 

The Gudiraalapadu plates (No. 56 of 1945-46), dated January 1512, 
record Pratapa Rudra's giftt; in the Nellore district. lie went back to 
his capital before July 1512 to attend the Car Festival at Puri 
(Chaitanya CharUamrita by Krishnadas Kaviraj). 

21 From the descriptions of Chaitanyas visits, it appears that these temples had 
not been profaned by Husain Shah till then. 

24 During his return journey, Pratapa Rudra made a gift of the village of Velicharla 
in the Xellora district. In the Velicharla plates, dated 4 October 1510 (No. 12 of 
1920*21), it is recorded that the huge elephants of Pratapa Rudra, the Gajesvvara, 
terrified the king of Gaud, probably referring to his - ictory in a previous border 
conflict. 

25 Madala Panji (Pracbi edition, 52). ‘Amura Surathana is undoubtedly Husain 
Shah. ‘Surathana' or ‘Sura tr an a* is a corrupt form of the word ‘Sultan. Pratapa Rudra 
stvlec] himself as the protector of Snratrana Husain Shah in a colophon of his com¬ 
pilation, the Sarasvall Vilawtm. Further, the Chaitanya Bhagdvata by Brimlavan Das 
clearly states that Husain Shah destroyed a number of temples in the country of the 

Orivas (III, 4, 67 and 78). 

26 The Nellore District Inscriptions , Vol, II, 789 
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^iu^i.^13 Krishna Raya began his first campaign against Orissa. Tie 
besieged the fort of Uclayagiri will* an army of 34,000 toot and b 
elephants, according to the account of Nuniz. The fort foil on 8 Juno 
1514. Pratapa Rudra marched southward for the fourth time with the 
object of raising the siege. But he was defeated and had to fall back 
upon Kondavidu. 27 

In 1515 Krislmadeva began his second campaign. He advanced 
towards Konduvidu, leaving behind him a scene of desolaho.u- 3 lie 
took Konduvidu by vigorous assault and captured Pratapa Rudra .s 
son, Kumara Virabhadra, and Kumara Hamirs son, Narahari Tatra 
(No. 272 of 1897 at Amaravati in the Guntur district). He then repaired 
to his capital. 

Krishnadeva Rava planned his third campaign with greater vigour 
than before. He marched towards Vijayawada and took the tort ot 
Kondapalli, about ten miles north of Vijayawada. Nuniz writes that 
the king of Orissa came with a large army to defend Kondapal i. But 
he was defeated and put to flight (A Forgotten Empire , 317-18). 
Krishnadeva Rava then proceeded northward and captured Kaja- 
mahendry (No. 74 of 1903 at Sandamangalam). Finally he reached 
Simhachalam and offered worship to the deity Varaha-Narasmiha for 
the successful completion of purcu (Ugvijmjo, (Nos. _• 3, - > auc * 3 ’ 
HI of 1893, dated 30 March 1516). 

The Raya then proceeded to Potnnru, where he erected a pillar 
of victory to commemorate his achievements.29 

Krishnadeva Raya returned to Vijavanagara by the middle of 
1516.30 But though the Raya returned, the army pushed on under iIns 
general. Ravasam Kondamarasavya, and advanced as far as Srikur- 
mam. The Gajapati now negotiated for peace. The Vijavanagara army 
returned after planting another pillar of victory at Srikurmam. 31 

Pratapa Rudra’s defeat was partly due to the physical exhaustion 


27 Inscriptions at Timpati (Nos. 53 and 54 of 1889). at Sandamangalam (No. 74 

of 1903) and at Timvanamalai (No. 574 of 1902) record that the Raya captured 
Udavaairi and chased the Gajapati up to Kondavidu. .. 

28 The Kaifiijat of Krnmur (. Further Sources, III, 115). Tatyaprakasur, a farm I 
poet, compared the OddUjun Gahhhai during the reign of Kapilendra with the .Juslun 
invasion under Malik Kafur. But a Soulh Indian army non laid waste the Telugu 

districts of the kingdom of Orissa. , ■ ,, 

09 \os. 196 of 1903, 371 of 1913, 74 of 1903, etc. Potnum is sduafod on the. 
hanks of the Chitivilasa river in the BimaUpatnnm taluk. ‘Telugu literature is.never 
tired of describing the prowess of Krishnadeva Raya and his setting up of a pi. .ir of 
victory in the heart of haling#/ Arch Surrey Report, 1908-9, 170. , 

30 Krishnadeva Raya reached his capital before o November loin. On tlut dab. 

he made a gift (EC, III, Mandya, 115). , 

31 Kondamarasayya*# inscription at Cholasamndtam (No. »• »' 



from which his army had suffered. Pratapa Rudra acted wisely when 
he proceeded to the southern part of his kingdom in view of the hostile 
activities of Krishnadeva Raya. But the invasion of Husain Shah forced 
him to abandon his line of defence in the south. The Orissa army 
marched up to Mandaran and then came hack again to the south to 
repulse the raid by Timmarasu. These long journeys exhausted his 
soldiers. Thus Husain Shah's invasion indirectly contributed to the 
military, success ol Krishnadeva Raya in his campaigns against Pratapa 
Hu dm. 

At the same time, it must be admitted that the Raya was an able 
commander and his three well-planned Orissa campaigns give us an 
indication of his brilliant and forceful personality. Thus he could 
easily out-general his adversary—a man of peaceful disposition, 

fn his Inscriptions Krishnadeva Raya assumed the titles of ‘Gajapati 
Sap tan ga Harana* or 'the Appropriator of the Gajapatfs Seven 
Elements of Royalty' (No. 184 of 1925) and "Odcliya Dala-Vibadana' 
or "the Conqueror of the Oriya army' (No. 493 of 1907). The second 
title was not an empty boast for his victory irretrievably shattered the 
military strength of the Oriyas.32 

Krishnadeva Raya married the daughter of Pratapa Rudra. The 
Gajapati ceded the territory south of the Krishna, which was 
euphemistically stated to be the dowry of the princess>3 The Orissan 
princess was subsequent)v neglected by her husband (Sources, 11 and 
113). 

Krishnadeva appreciated the bravery of Kumara Virabhadra, son 
of Pratapa Rudra, for his defence of Kondavidu. After the fall of the 
fort, the Rava appointed him naijaka of a part of Mysore, while the 
war with his father was still being continued. Virabhadra did not 
forget this generosity on the part of his father's enemy and two of 
his three grants in north Mysore (EC, XI, Devnagara taluk, No. 107, 
dated 1 October 1515, and No. 744 of 1917, Anantapur district, dated 

32 Krishna Raya’s achievements have been exaggerated by Dr. N. Venkatararm- 
nayya ( Further Sources, Vol. I, 211 ) and underestimated by Dr. K. S. Ayyangar * 
(Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, 497). 

33 Accounts of Psuntz and of Paes, A Forgotten Empire, 247. Account of the 
Narapati Kings, ( Further Sources, III, 116). Tukka Panchakam , (The Sources, 143). 

Krishnadeva Raya could have easily forced the Gajapati to cede also the province 
of Rajamahendry, which was under the occupation of his army at the time of the 
conclusion of the peace. 

History would have been different, had these two powerful Hindu kingdoms joined 
hands against the Muslims of the Deccan, instead of fighting against each other. The 
Muslims destroyed these two pre-Mughal Hindu kingdoms almost at the same time. 
The full of these kingdoms once more demonstrated the fact that disunion among the 
Hindus was one of the main causes of the Muslim conquest of India 
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fpMber 1515) were made for the merit of Krishna Raya Maharava 
and also of his father. The assumption of royal title by the prince, 
who was but a nayaka of a small territory, and the reference to his 
father as the lord of ‘Dravida Mandate* in the grants were probably 
resented by a powerful group in the capital, who poisoned Krishna 
Raya s ears against Virabhadra, when the Raya returned to Vijaya- 
nagara after the third Orissa campaign. Nuniz writes that Tie sent to 
call the son of the king of Oriya' and asked the prince to fence with 
one of his retainers. Virabhadra, ‘feeling himself insulted in the court 
of Krishna Raya 5 , committed suicide. 3 ** He is not heard of again and 
this supports the story of his tragic end. 

Peace was concluded between the two warring kingdoms before 
8 August .1519 (the date of Krishna Raya's last inscription at Sirnha- 
chalam, No. 244 of 1899— SIL, Vol. VI, No. 695). Krishna Raya pre¬ 
sented to the Varaha-Narasimha temple two villages in the Kalinga 
Dandapata, which he had received' from Pratapa Rudra Gajapati. 

On 26 February 1526, the subjects of these two kings recorded 
(on a pillar in a temple at Undavalli on the south bank of the Krishna) 
the erection of two new temples (No. 47A of 1919). 

Krishna Raya died towards the end of 1529. He was succeeded 
by his brother, Acliyuta Raya. Dr. Venkataramanayya writes that 
‘immediately after the death of Krishnadeva Raya, Pratapa Rudra 
Gajapati invaded the kingdom of Vijavanagara but was defeated and 
driven away’. 35 The evidence adduced by the learned scholar in 
support of his view is not conclusive. 3 # It is almost certain that the 
Gajapati king spent his closing years in peaceful pursuits and that he 
did not wage war for the recovery of the province of Kondavidu and 
Udayagiri. In fact, the Muslims occupied a part of the Doab shortly 
after the death of Krishnadeva Raya. Nevertheless, Achyuta Raya 
and his successors claimed victory over Gajapati kings of Orissa— 
which seems to have become a customary claim. 37 

Towards the close of his reign, Pratapa Rudra was more interest¬ 
ed in religion than in military exploits. Quli Qutb Shah of Golkonda 
encountered little resistance when he seized Kondapalli in the 
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34 Further Sources, Vol. II, 231. For the account of Nuniz see A Forgotten 
Empire, 319. 

35 Further Sources, Vol. I, 233. Sec also his Studies in the History of the Third 
Dynasty of Vijayanagar, 17, 

36 See my book, History of the Gajapati Kings of Orissa , pp. 86-87. 

37 Achyuta Raya (No. 253 of 1906), Venkata I (NDI, CP, No. 6) and Sadasiva 
Raya (No. I of 1919)—all claimed to be the conquerors of the Oriya forces. Achyuta 
Raya boasted of planting a pillar of victory in the Odda Rajya and even became 
‘Suratrana* of Orissa (No, 331 of 1917), 
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ha district. A Telugu inscription at Malkapuram m the Krishna 
district (No. 152 of 1893), dated March 1531, records that Kutamamu 
Malika, a friend of Mahamandu Sahu Sultan, reduced Koncapa 1 
1)V his prowess and established a feeding house. ' , . . 

The Sultan in question is Muhammad Shah, during the later pai 
of v'hose reign, Qutbul Mulk, the governor of Tehngana, became 
independent mid founded the sultanat of Colkonda.Thereare dear 
indications that Qutbul Mulk occupied the whok of the Doab, ver 3 
probably after the death of Pratapa Rudra m 1^0.39 
1 We do not possess enough information about the last two decades 
of Pratapa Rudra’s reign. The period is uneventful as the Gajapati 

spent his closing years in pursuit of religion. iMQ/A.unist 

In the 42nd Anka of Pratapa Rudra (September 152S/August 
1529 both inclusive) Narayana Das Mahapatra, the Vanksha of the 

Kaliuga Dandapata, gave lands to which 

the latest inscription (No. 280 A of !89J), dated ^ P* 
distinctly mentions the name of Pratapa Rudra Gajapati. 

m 'general, Govuula Vklyudh.m. usurped the throne rfte 
murderine hts sons, Kaluadevo and KaUiaruadeva. We know from 
Govilida’s* inscription in .he Jagannath temple that 

began between September 1543 and September lo44. Thus he pro 

claimed himself kiv.g between September lo41 f# p£S» 
\s the Madala Fanfi assigns about two years to the sons of 1 ratapa 
Rudra, hi death probLblv took place in 1540. He was the last king 
of Orissa who ruled over an extensive territory. 

Fortune, which favoured Purushottama towards the later part t 
his riign, deserted Pratapa Rattan He was attacked by powerful 

enemies from opposite directions. .. nF 

Pratapa Rudra was actively engaged in warfare m spite of his 
i rarapa nuv cinitmva from 1512. During the Orissa cam- 

dose association with Criiaitama min , . .P t r „i ieve 

paigns of Krishnadcva Raya, he twice marched to the south to relieve 

the besieged garrisons of Udayagiri and Kondapalh. 

Ue Gajapati king made peace with the Raya of V.jayanagara 
when further*resistance was futile and gave his daughter m marriage 

IO Registration caused by a humiliating peace and sadness owing 
to the premature death of his gallant son, Virabhadra, under tragic 
circumstances made a deep impression upon Pratapa Rudra s nunc. 


as a Persian inscription (No. 153 of 1893) at Malkapuram, dated 63P A.H./1S24- 
i if Outbul Mulk set apart monev for the maintenance of a feeding 

the « on - Un « (No - 47A of im95 ' 
house. Th^ iatc W W B ^ of Prata pa Rudra. 

rtat gg lliitory^'of Quli Qutb Shah, incorporated in Briggs, Ferishtc, III, 360-83. 
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Knew that his two other sons were incompetent to bear success¬ 
fully the burden of the kingdom. Broken in hope, the Gajapati now 
sought solace in religion—as did emperor Charles V after a few years 
in 1556. Pratapa Rudra's zeal for war died away. He now evinced a 
keen interest in the tenets of Vaishnavisni. Even after the death of 
Krishnadeva Raya, he did not try to recover the provinces of Konda* 
vidu and Udayagiri. 

The Gajapati;s devotion to religion, which gradually became more 
and more pronounced, weakened his authority over the outlying parts 
of the kingdom. Pratapa Ruclra must be blamed for neglecting the 
defence of the frontier outposts in the province of ftajamahendry. 
Quli Qutb Shah occupied Kondapalli The whole of the Godavari- 
Krishna Doab was lost to Orissa, probably after the death of Pratapa 
Rudra. 

In 1553 Ghiyasuddin Mahmud Titghluq seized the throne of 
Gaud. He was an incompetent king whose reign was stained with 
blood. Here was an opportunity for the Gajapati to wage war against 
an unpopular king of Bengal and to recover the strip of territory 
which Husain Shah had wrested from him. But Pratapa Rudra did 
not exert himself to retrieve the prestige of the Oriya arms. He 
eschewed war. 

Though the Gajapati made no efforts to recover the territories 
which had been conquered by his grandfather, he did not neglect the 
administration of the country. We do not hear of faction fights, which 
commenced after Pratapa Rudra's death and ultimately hastened the 
fall of the kingdom. 

Pratapa Rudra's devotion to Chaitanya has been exaggerated in 
the saints Bengali biographies. Pratapa Rudra made no discrimina¬ 
tion between different schools of Vaishnavisni. Himself well-versed in 
the Vaishnava theology (Krishnadas Kaviraja, Chaitanya Charit - 
amrita , II, 14) he was undoubtedly attracted by the extraordinary 
personality of the saint. But he also extended his patronage to Jagan- 
natha Dasa, Balarama Dasa and Achyutananda Dasa—the three great 
exponents of the Orissan school of Vaishnavism, which assimilated 
the Buddhist theory of the void. 

Chaitanya had a large number of Oriya followers. The authori¬ 
tative Gaudiya Vaishnava texts do not refer to Chaitanva’s disciples 
of the Orissan school. The contemporary Oriva works affirm that 
Jagannatha, Balarama and Achyutananda and their associates were 
dose followers of Chaitanya. 40 


40 Achyutananda writes in his work Sunya Samhita, I, that Jagannatha Dasa, 
Palarama Dasa and he took part in the kirtima processions and danced with Chaitanya, 
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. - xv. D. Banerjee observes that (Jhaitanya was one oi die piincipal 
causes of the decline of the empire and die people of Orissa.He 
describes the saint as a political adviser to the king a distortion o 
facts. Oblivious of all mundane affairs, the saint spent the last seven¬ 
teen years of his life at Puri in the constant contemplation of divinity 
and passed away in 1533. 

The triumph of the Chaitanya movement did not take place in 
Orissa during the life-time of Chaitanya. Oriya Vaishnavas, like 
Syamananda, Rasika Murari and Baladeva Vidyabhusan made it 
popular in Orissa in the seventeenth century. 

After the death of Pratapa Rudra, the kingdom rapidly declined. 
Hardly anything is known about the last two Suryavatnsi kings, 
Kaluadeva and Kakharuadeva. We entirely depend on the Jagannath 
temple chronicle for what little information we get. According to that 
chronicle, Kaluadeva ruled for about a year and a half before he was 
put to death by Govinda Vidyadhara. Kakharuadeva was murdered 
after a reign of three months and the throne was seized by Govinda 
Vidyadhara. The Suryavamsi dynasty of the Gajapati kings came to 
an end before September 1542. 

The successors of Pratapa Rudra were too weak to arrest the 
decline of the kingdom. Disabled by treachery and internecine strifes, 
Orissa fell an easy prey to the Muslim invaders who conquered the 
kingdom in 1568. 



41 R, I). Ranerjee, History of Orissa, I, 330. 
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Chapter Fourteen 

THE BAHMANI KINGDOM 


x. the uahmanis of ahsanabad-gulbarga 

INTRODUCTION 

The circumstances of the great revolution, which heralded the 
4 . institution of an independent Deccan in 1346, are both interesting 
V and instructive. It seems that a party had been formed at Delhi, 

I which wanted to undermine the influence of the popular viceroy of 
1 the Deccan, Qutlugh Khan, who had been a preceptor of Sultan 
%, Muhammad Tughluq, and who was held in great respect by every 
M ! , ne . This party began to poison the ears of the Sultan against 
f ludugh, resulting in tlie recall of the viceroy in 1345 and the 
i* appointment of his brother, Alimul Mulk, as an interim viceroy. 

Qutlugh Khan was a very popular viceroy, and when he left tor the 
I north in the companv of the poet, B.adr-i Chach, even the walls 
cried out that all that was good was now departing from the 
Deccan '. 1 Alimul Mulk’s appointment was only a makeshift arrange¬ 
ment as the viceroyalty of the Deccan had a very wide range and 
comprised as many as twenty-three aqlims or provinces, the chief of 
which were Jajnagar (Orissa), Marhut (Maharashtra), I'olingana, 
Didar, Kampili and Dwarasamudra with the subsequent addition of 
*Mahva. Each ac/liin was divided into a number of rural districts 
(Skills) and urban districts (madinas or shahrs); the rural districts 
were divided into hazaris and sadis or collections of one thousand 
and one hundred villages respectively. The chief officers of the pro¬ 
vinces were the walis, the shiqdars, the amir-i hazarahs and amir-t 
sadahs, while the smaller village officials were called rmtasarnfs, 
karkuns, batahas, choudhris, patwaris, etc. 

The position of the sadah amirs, who played such an important 
part in securing the independence of die Deccan, was peculiar. Most 
i of these officers were of noble descent or belonged to the upper 

1 Badr-i Chach started for Daulatabad on 5 December 1341; this is gleaned 
I footn his QasaUl, Lucknow, 64. The quotation is from Isami, Futnh-m Sdatin, Agra. 
I 1938, 480. 
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middle class of society. They were in direct and close touch with 
the people of the sadis over which they held sway. 2 They were not 
only revenue collectors but also military commanders in direct 
charge of the local levies, and while the walk and shiqdars were, in 
a way, hidden from the public view, tire sadah amirs constituted, for 
all intents and purposes, the government as the people knew it. 

As soon as Qutlugh Khan arrived at the capital, the Sultan 
appointed Imadul Mulk Sartez, surnarned Sarir-i Sudani, as the viceroy 
of the Deccan with Dhara, a Hindu, as his lieutenant, and divided the 
central portion of the viceroyalty into four shiqs, assigning them to 
new officers, who had risen from the ranks’ and most of whom were 
probably non-Muslims. These new officers may have been mere 
'upstarts’ but all of them were experienced administrators; Azizuddin 
Khammar, for instance, had been an officer at Amroha. 3 4 But they 
were not to the liking of the old sadah amirs vvith their innate pride 
of office and position, and these amirs began to smart with indignity 
owing to the appointment of the upstarts. Apart from this feeling, 
which was clue to prejudice, the new officials made themselves most 
unpopular by their unscrupulousness, the glaring example of which 
was the high-handedness of Azizuddin Khammar, who had charge of 
Malwa from the end of 1344. Aziz called together some prominent 
sadah amirs of Mahva and Dhar and had them executed, probably to 
instil fear into the minds of the amirs of Daulatabad, whom he consi¬ 
dered to be at the bottom of tile recent insurrections in the DeceanA 
The result was, however, just the opposite; and the sadah amirs of 
Daulatabad, Gujarat and adjoining areas were filled with resentment 
against a system under which the innocent could be ground down for 
the supposed fault of others. 

The flare up began with the insurrection of the sadah amirs of 
Gujarat, who forced the governor, Malik Muqbil, back to Naharwala, 
captured the city of Khambayat (Cambay), and defeated and killed 
the chief culprit, Aziz Khammar, at Baroda. 5 The revolt rose to such 
dimensions that Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq proceeded south¬ 
wards himself to quell it on 31 January 1346, after appointing a 


» 


2 The sadis were very much akin to the English hundred, for which see Stubb’s 
English Constitutional History, I, 104. For the hazaris and sadis, see Barani, 495 and 
Ibn-i Battuta, Rihluh, Cairo, 1287 A. h., II, 75. For various descriptions of the sadis, 
see Ishwari Prasad, History of the Qartwwi Turks, Allahabad, 1926, 108 : 9. I have 
not been able to find any reference to 100 men being under a sailuh amir as sug¬ 
gested by the author. 

3 Barani, 500. 

4 Ibid., 503. 

5 Ibid., 503. 
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council of regency, with Malik Kabir as president, to look after the 
affairs of the empire in his absence. 6 


On reaching Mount Abu the Sultan sent an army against the 
rebels, who were defeated first at Barocla and again on the banks of 
the Narbada. He then directed a court of enquiry to be set up at 
Daulatabad, and ordered the recalcitrant sadah amirs of that place 
to be sent to Broach, where he had pitched his camp. This cavalcade 
of sadah amirs , which included Nasiruddin Taghalchi, Ismail Mukh, 
Hasan Gangu and others, started for Broach, but they held a council 
at the pass of Mantle Dun, and having decided not to proceed fur¬ 
ther, killed their warders, Malik Ahmad Laehin and Qaltash, and 
retraced their steps to Daulatabad.? Arriving there, they took posses¬ 
sion of the granary, the treasury as well as the citadel after three 
days of continuous struggle against the acting viceroy, Alimul Mulled 
They then made history by electing one of their members, Ismail 
Mukh, to the throne with the title of Abul Fath Nasiruddin Ismail 
Shah as the first independent Sultan of the Deccan.9 

ISMAIL SHAH 

It was after a certain amount of deliberation that Ismail was 
selected leader of the amirs against Sultan Muhammad. Besides 
being an amir in charge of two thousand villages, his brother, Malik 
Yal, 10 w as one of the great amirs of the court and was then com¬ 
manding the royal army in Malwa; and it seemed a foregone con¬ 
clusion that he would cross over to the Deccan to help his brother, 
if need be. Be this as it may, the new: Sultan (September 1346- 
11 August 1347) distributed jagirs in the Deccan and the Maha¬ 
rashtra among the adherents of the new regime and accorded high 
honours to Nuruddin, whom he made Khwaja-i Julian, Hasan Gangu, 
to whom he gave the title of Zafar Khan, and many others. 

The task of the new government was not an easy one for 

6 Isami, 483. 

7 See JRAS, 1922, 536. 

The pass of Mamie Dun (Ferishta) or ManikganJ (Badayuni) was ^between the 
towns of Gaj and Dun' and five farsangs from Daulatabad according to Isami. Barani 
(514) says that it was one manzil or about 10 miles from Daulatabad. 

8 Isami, 495. 

9 For Ismail’s coins see Speight, Coins of the Buhtnani Kings , Islamic Culture, 
1935, 292; Rodgers, article in the JASB, 1895, I, 52 and 53; IV, 36; Thomas, Coins 
of the Fathrn King.* of Delhi , supjp. by Rodgers, 63; Rodgers, Kings of Maabar , 36. 

10 T am inclined to think that his sobriquet was Malik Yu/, in preference to 
Ferishta's Gul or Badauni’s Falh. Yal means an athlete or wrestler, and this goes 
well with his brother sobriquet, Mukh , which means ‘fire’. Abdullah Makld calls him 
‘al -awghan — Zafarul Wulih, I, 159. 
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nf7h! Ca T ly n e Wh # ,and Was controlled by the officials and partisans 

hL?r,^ g w UqS ‘ T^iVrf;* 01 ' instance > a Hindu, Kandhra, who 
Ml Gulbarga, and Jalal Dohni, who was in possession of Kalyani. 

waja-i Juiitn proceeded against Gulbarga while Zafar Khan pro¬ 
ceeded to Sagar, where he defeated the Sultan’s armv. The united 
loiees at last succeeded and put Kandhra to flight and Zafar Khan 
returned triumphant to DaulatabadlJ 

r ^ n re aciiing Daulatabad Zafar Khan found Ismail in a bad wav, 
for Sultan Muhammad had himself arrived from Gujarat and was 
engaging Ismail s army. The battle was intense, even after Zafar 
Khan had joined the Deccan forces, but the Deccan tide was gaining 

ncrwvf^K the ™ t,cal m T en 1 t ’ however, Khwaja-i fal.an, who hap 
pened to be m the centre besides Ismail, was killed by an arrow, and 
the royal Deccan bodyguard took to flight. The tables were now 
turned and both Ismail and Zafar Khan had to retreat, while thou¬ 
sands oi Ismail Shahs partisans lay dead on the field of battle. The 
^evolutionary leaders however, met in the thick of the night and 

tha * Ismai ! shouId 1 i e S ain 'he citadel proper, Dharakliera, 
hilt the other amirs moved to their jagirs, determined to fight the 
enemy from all quarters. The next day Sultan Muhammad took 
possession of the city. But he was not long at Daulatabad, for he 

lf/, U Jrf^i r ? ]arat :,u PP rcss a serious insurrection there, 
leaving Malik Jauhar m charge of the siege of Dharakhera, and 
Sartez with instruction to oppose Zafar Khan. *2 

Zafar Khan moved from Gulbarga to Miraj and thence to Arka 
where he stayed tor three months and managed to ensure the help’ 
of the commander of the fortress, Iskandar Khan, and of some other 
impoitant chiefs. In tlie meantime news was brought that Sartez 
had ^ occupied Gulbarga. On hearing this Zafar Khan hurried to 
Daulatabad, crossed the Godavari, defeated the enemy at Dhara- 
khera arid occupied Bir. From Bir he wheeled back to the Godavari 
and made a mass attack on the army of Delhi under Sartez at 
Smdtan and completely routed it. Sartez himself was killed The 
whole Delhi army now laid down its arms. ‘Camels of Bactria, horses 
ol laitaiy female slaves and Abyssinian males by the thousands 
mans of gold and silver bullion, hundreds of tents’" and booty'with¬ 
out count fell into Zafar Khan’s hands. 13 He was received bv Ismail 
ten miles from Daulatabad and a fortnight later Ismail proclaimed 
Jus abdication, while the army as well as the concourse of the peo- 

11 Isami, 501-3; Fciishta, 275. 

12 Isami, 505-9; Badauni, 238; Barani, 510. 

13 Baiani, 516; Is^mi, all-18, Sindian is probably Sind Kher in the Bir district. 
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ALAUDDIN HASAN BAHMANI 


^ple present’ unanimously elected Zafar Khan as their king with the 
title of Sikandari-i Sani Abul Muzaffar Sultan Alauddin Hasan 
Bahman Shah al-Walial Bahmani. The new king was crowned by 
his preceptor, Shaikh Sirajuddin Junaidi on Friday, 11 August 1347.H 

ALAUDD 1 N H A S A N B AHMA N I 

As is the case with all revolutions, the kingdom which Alauddin 
had won was by no means a bed of roses, His personal jagirs* con¬ 
sisted of scattered strips round Mubarakabad-Miraj and Belgarn, 
while the whole country was full of free-lances with Tughluq 
sympathies but with no immediate programme save that of carving 
out petty principalities for themselves. There were also local Hindu 
chiefs, who thought it best to ally themselves with these malcontents 
and to make themselves independent. Lastly, there was the thorn of 
Ismail Mukli in the side of the new sovereign, for Ismail had tasted 
the power of royalty and it was quite possible for a party to be 
created in favour of his restoration. Alauddin’s reign of a little over 
ten years (11 August 1347-11 February 1358) was taken up by a 
struggle against all these forces, and in the end Bahman Shall 
succeeded in putting the kingdom on a firm foundation. 

Bahman Shah was a very ambitious monarch and actually wished 
to sit on the throne of the tughluqs. In the South he had a mind to 

14 Ferishta, 276; Budauni, 236. Both Ferishta (277) and Barani (514) j>ay 
that the coronation took place on 23 November 1347, but wc .should prefer the con¬ 
temporary Isami. 

Shaikh Sirajuddin Junaidi was born at Peshawar in 1271 and was one of the 
divines who had accompanied Muhammad bin Tughluq to the Deccan. He later 
became the preceptor of Alauddin Hasan. Rafiuddin Shirazi’s Tazkmitul Muluk 
(f. 0a) recounts many episodes of their relationship. He died at Gulbargu in 1380. 
It was he who girded the sword of state ur» Muhammad ] at his coronation. 

Till quite recently the story of Alauddin s services to ‘Gangu, the Brahman of 
Delhi’, and his rise due to his honesty and integrity, was accepted without a murmur. 
This episode was based on Ferishta, I, 273, 274. As a matter of fact this Brahman 
docs not appear elsewhere at all. It is stated by Ferishta (I, 278) and the Talxiqat-i 
Akbari (408) that the name of ‘Gangu Bahmani’ appeared on the Sultan's signet-ring, 
but this is not corroborated by any other evidence. 

The code word on which the sobriquet, ‘Gangu’ or ‘Kanku’ was probably based, 
seems to be ‘Kakoya’ mentioned in Amin Ahmad Ttazi's Haft Aqlitn, as this word 
connects Hasan’s family with the ‘Kakuyads’ of Isfahan, the scions of which fled to 
Afghanistan. This is corroborated by the fact that Hasan was the nephew of Malik 
Ilizhabruddin of Ghur, who was an amir of Alauddin Khalji. After Hasan hail 
become king, the genealogists had no difficulty in connecting his Persian family with 
one of the greatest of Persian royal dynasties, that of the great Bahman himself. 

Ilis title, Alauddin Bahman Shah, is evident from his coin in the Hyderabad 
Museum as well as from Isami (525). 
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cross tire peninsular India as far as Rameshwaram, in the west and 
the north he Wished to annex Gujarat, Malwa and Gwalior and, 
finally, to subdue Delhi itself; and had it not been for the wise coun¬ 
sel of his minister, Malik Saifuddin Ghuri, he would probably have 
frittered away all his energy in these impossible exploits. The Malik 
rightly advised the Sultan to pacify the recalcitrant parts of the 
Deccan first, after which it would perhaps be possible to cross into 
Malwa and Gujarat. 15 

It was with tin's object that the Sultan directed his commanders 
to penetiate into Deccan in all directions. The first campaign was 
undertaken by Ilusain Gurshasp, who proceeded to Qandhar and 
received the homage of the garrison after the Tughluq represen¬ 
tative had fled to Bodhan. He then went to his objective, Kotgir, 
which lie entered in triumph after defeating the Tughluq garrison.16 
Next, Qutbul Mulk was sent to the south-west and subdued Maran, 
Mahendra and Akhalkot, which he renamed Saivyidabad, and gave 
a general amnesty to every one in the neighbourhood who came and 
paid homage, guaranteeing perfect security to life and property. In 
the same way Qir Khan subdued Kalyani. The Sultan was so over¬ 
joyed at the annexation of this great stronghold that lie gave the 
name of Fathabad (city of victory) to his capital, Daulatabadd? 

Things proved more difficult for Sikandar Khan who was sent to 
Malkher, where they had to fight hand to hand with the levies of 
local Hindu zaraindars. But once they had laid down their arms, they 
were guaranteed full security. Thus elated by his success, Sikandar 
moved to the capital of Kanya Nayak (or Kapaya Nayak) of Telingana, 
where he was received in right royal fashion. The host arid the guest 
became great friends, and when they parted the Nayak requested 
him to take a couple of elephants with him as a present to the uevv 
overlord of the Deccan. 18 

It was now the turn of Gulbarga to mutiny under Pocha Reddy, 
who professed loyalty to the Tughluq cause. The Sultan ordered the 

15 Ferishta, 279. 

16 Isami, 531; Burhan, 16. 

17 Isami, 533; Cf. Rep . of the fhjd. Arch. Dept., 1359 F., 52-53, which says 
that Fathabad was a honorific name of Dharur, although Dharur did not acquire this 
name till Shah Jahans reign. There is, instead, a decisive statement in Burhan , 17, 
that it was the subjugation of Kalyani which was responsible for the change of the 
name to Fathabad. This fully explains the Fathabad mint, in which some of Muham¬ 
mad Shah's coins were struck. 

I S *Kapa’ in Isami, 535; Bnrhm, 18. His name was Kapaya Nayak or Kanya 
Nayak, and he was a cousin of Fro leva Nayak, who rebelled against Muharnttiad bin 
Tughluq and became the independent ruler of Warangal, 
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stalwarts of his entourage, Khwaja-i Jahan Azam Humayuu and 
Qutbul Mulk, to besiege the fort, but Gulbarga held on till it was 
reduced by heavy catapult-shots and its supply of water had been 
cut off. 19 The Sultan, now advancing in age, was greatly depressed 
at the incessant fighting he had to undertake to pacify the country, 
and when a rebellion broke out at Sugar, he himself took the field. On 
the king’s approach the rebel, Muhammad bin Alain, begged for 
pardon, which was granted/He then moved to Khembhavi and thence 
to Mudhol, where the local chief, Narayan, was opposed to the 
Bahnlani hegemony. He received homage from the chiefs on the way 
and on his approach Narayan shut himself up in the Jamkhandi fort, 
lhe Sultan besieged the fort and battered its walls with a thousand 
catapults. During the night entry was effected through a breach in 
the wall, and with the conquering forces was Dilip Singh, son of 
Sajan Singh of the line of Marwar. The victory was complete. The 
Sultan granted Dilip a jagir of ten (?) villages in the province of 
Daulatabad together with the honorific title of sadr-i kham khel or 
commander of the royal bodyguard. 20 After a little further struggle, 
Narayan himself submitted, and the Sultan in his magnanimity 
pardoned him and allowed him to return to his former territory, which 
he was now to hold as a jagir. 

It will be seen that the Sultan s policy had been uniform so far. 
His position was by no means enviable as lie had to withstand a 
number of revolts and to pacify the country; but at the same time 
he was forgiving almost to a fault, and whenever an opponent laid 
down his arms, he was pardoned and given his former territory to be 
held as a jagir. But he had no tolerance with reference to his own 
followers, when they appealed to the sword against him. So when 
Qir Khan, the conqueror of Kalyani, rose in revolt and the revolt was 
put down, he showed no mercy and had him beheaded in Iris own 
presence. 21 This was the second execution of its kind, for he had also, 
on a previous occasion, beheaded the former Sultan, Ismail, on the 
charge of high treason. 

The last years of the Sultan’s reign were taken up by expeditions 
to Dabul (which was henceforth to be the chief seaport of the Balunani 
kingdom), Kalliar, Kolhapur and Goa, while in the north he is said 

19 Isami, 542; Burhan , 8. Although CJulburga had been proclaimed capital of the 
Deccan on the occasion of Bahmau Shah’s accession, the court had evidently remain¬ 
ed at Daulatabad. 

20 Isanti, 552, 554; Aple, Mudhol Satmthonchya Ghimpure Gluimnchya Itihas, 
Poona, 1934; Famian , I. 

21 Qir Khan's rebellion—Isami, 563-67; Burhan, 25-27. 
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to have gone as far as Mandu in Malvva and made the people of the 
vicinity pay him tribute.22 in the east he swept over Telingana and 
joined issue with Bhaktiraja Eruva, the ruler of a principality which 
extended as far as Nellore. On his return he seems to have occupied 
Warangal, but he was defeated by Katya Verna at Dharamkota on the 
Krishna and also by Bhaktiraja at Pedakonda. He succeeded, however, 
in annexing Telingana as far as Bhongir.23 

Bali man Shah died on 11 February 1358 at the age of sixty-seven, 
leaving behind him a strong compact kingdom extending to thousands 
of square miles. 2 * When someone asked him the secret of his success, 
he replied that it was all due to his kindness to every one, whether 
friend or toe, and his benevolence to the poor and the needv. 25 He was 
one of the first Muslim kings of India to order that no jizi/a should 
be levied from non-Muslim, while he allowed agricultural produce 
to ail kinds to enter the kingdom free of tax.26 

M a H I'M M AD I 

Although Bah man Shah was too much absorbed in the pacification 
and unification of the land to make any contribution to the better 
administration of the country, still he had taken care to appoint his 
eldest son, Zatar Khan, heir to the throne. On his accession to the 
throne on 11 1 ebruary 1358, Zafar Khan assumed the title 

of Muhammad Shah, and his position as sovereign of the Deccan 
was further strengthened by the formal sanction for the use of the 
Khutba and sikkah (i.e. the right of being mentioned in the Friday 
prayer and the right of coining money) conveyed to him on behalf of 
the Abbasid Caliph of Egypt by his mother, the dowager queen of 
the Deccan, on her return from the pilgrimage to Mecca in 1860.27 

Practically the whole of Muhammad’s reign was taken up by 



22 Gurti Venkata Rao, Bahmani-Vijmjanagar Relation, Pioc. Ind. Hist. Cone. 
Allahabad, 264; Burhan , 27. 

23 Venkataranrmnayya, Rajahmundry Plates of Telugu Choda Annadeoa; Epig. lnd., 
January 1941, IS if, especially 25. The author of the article seems to be doubtful 
regarding the implication of the name ‘Daburii Khanu occurring in the plates. There 
should, however, he no difficulty in identifying ‘Datum Khanu’ with Bahman Shah 
himself as his title previous to his accession was Zafar Khan. See Burhan , 27. 

24 He was bom about 1292. Ferishta (I, 281) says that he died on 11 February 
1358 at the age of 67; this is corroborated by Aimiddin Bijapuri’s MulhUjat, quoted 
by Abdul Jahbar in his Mahfcuhul Watan , 202. 

25 Ferishta, I, 27.8; Abdul Jahbar, 146. 

26 Isarni, 575. 

27 Ferishta, I, 285. Sikkah and Khutba were regarded as two of the most important 
emblems of royalty. 
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it quarrels with Vijayauagara and Telingana 28 The bread 
be occurred owing to ail ultimatum on the part of these two states 
demanding territory which had accrued to the Bahmani Deccan|The 
reply of the Sultan was naturally in the negative with the result that 
Kapaya Nayak, Raja of Telingana (who had befriended Sikandar 
Khan in the previous reign) sent his son, Vinayak Deva, towards 
Kaulas in 1362 with a large army consisting of infantry and cavalry, 
and he was in turn helped bv 20,000 troops from Vijayanagara. The 
main Bahmani force under Amirul Umara Bahadur Khan met the 
Telingana army, defeated it and pursued it as far as Warangal, and 
forced Vinayak Deva to pay him a large tribute. But this was not the 
end of the affair, for another quarrel seems to have been picked up 
by the restive Vinayak Deva. But Muhammad proved to be too clever 
for the young man and had him arrested by a ruse. When Vinayak 
was brought before the Sultan, he became desperate and used expres¬ 
sions which were highly insulting to Muhammad Shah, and he was, 
therefore, immediately put to death. This greatly infuriated the Andhra 
population, which rose against the Sultans army, when it was returning 
back to the capital. The Sultan himself was hit by a musket-ball and 
had to be carried to the Kaulas fort in a palanquin. 29 

The two sides were again up in arms next year when news was 
brought to Gulbarga that Kapaya Nayak had invited Sultan Firuz 
Tughluq of Delhi to invade the Deccan. On hearing this Muhammad 
proceeded to Kaulas and thence direct to Warangal. Kapaya Nayak 
was expecting help from Vijayauagara which, however, did not arrive 
as there was a turmoil there regarding the succession to the throne. 130 

✓''SS It is easy enough to give a religious tinge to these wars; but we are aware of 
how rulers made religion an excuse for their own aggrandisement. The chronicles 
naturally exaggerated the stories of the massacres committed by their own party: and 
if we were to add together the casualties inflicted on the Hindus by the Muslims as 
given by our Indc-Persian chronicles, there should not be a Hindu left alive in the 
Deccan. If anything is certain, it is that without an influx of Muslims from overseas, 
it was the Muslim# who were in danger of dying nut., especially as we do not come 
across any noted converts to Islam till the last years of the Bahmani rule. 

29 Vinayak Deva had taken refuge in his fief, referred to as Filampatam , Belampatan ; 
V elampatan, no doubt Pal amp et, was an ancient town In the Warangal district. This 
has been mixed up with a coastal town. Vailampallam, in the Cambridge History of India 
(III, 379); there is no evidence that Muhammad's army ever reached tin's place. Palampet 
was once the headquarters of a province of the Warangal state, according to Burhan, 31. 

30 There is a clear indication in Ferishta (I, 257) that ‘Dev Raf died about this 
time. We are told, however, that Bukka reigned up to 1370, but we are also aware that 
there was some squabble for the throne of Vijayauagara, the parties being the two 
brothers, Bukka and Kampa; and the rights of the latter were claimed by his son, 
Sarngama II. We find from a Nellore inscription that Kampa was on the throne at 
least till 1335 ( Epig. Ind. ? II, %\). There is another Inscription at Nellore, which alludes 
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4n help came from Delhi. Kapava Navak was, therefore, forced 
'ay down his arms and to accept the conditions imposed upon him 
by the Bahmani Sultan. In addition to a large amount of indemnity, 
he had to cede the town of Golkonda, which hereafter became the 
inter-state frontier .31 It was on tliis occasion that the Telingana envoy 
presented the Sultan with the famous turquoise throne, on which the 
Bahmani sultans sat at their coronation almost right up to the end of 
the dynasty. Muhammad Shah sat on it for the first time just before 
the autumnal equinox on 21 March 1358, 

u/Muhammad now turned towards Vijayanagara. Perhaps in order to 
ascertain his position vis-a-vis the Raya, he cynically drew a formal 
draft on the treasury of Vijayanagara for the payment of the wages of 
three hundred singers from Delhi, who had come to Gulbarga pro¬ 
bably to attend the celebration of Prince Mujahid's marriage to Malik 
Saifurldin Chari’s daughter. Bukka, who was now securely seated on 
the Vijayanagara throne, was greatly incensed and replied by the 
invasion of the Bahmani kingdom with a huge forced consisting of 
8,000 horse, nine lakhs of foot-soldiers and 3,000 elephants. The 
Bahmani army, tired and fatigued by the last campaign in Telingana, 
seemed no match for this immense man-power, and it was with com¬ 
parative ease that the Vijayanagara arinv crossed the Tungabhadra and 
captured Mudkal. But it was not for long that Mudkal could be kept 
by the victors; for when Muhammad appeared, the southern army took 
to flight, leaving the fortress to the Bahmanis. The Sultan now pursued 
the Vijayanagara army into its own territory, crossing the Tungabhadra 

to Sarngama as Raya on 3 May 1350. On the other hand we find that Bnkka regarded 
his reign to have commenced in 1.343, and he died in 3379. Sewell infers from this 
in his A forgotten Empire , 28, that the succession to the throne was disputed after 
Xfarihara’s death, and when Bnkka got the upper hand, he claimed to have succeeded 
Harihara immediately after his death. 

What seems probable is that after Harihnra's death in 1343, the throne was occupied 
by Kamptt, who reigned till 1355, and was succeeded by his son, Samgama, who died 
about the end of 13(32. His successor, Bukka, regarded the period, 1343-63, as one of 
usurpation and ante-dated his rule to 1343. 

Ferishta, therefore, probably alludes to Kampa’s death when he says ‘about this 
time (764/1362-63) the Raya of Vijayanagara died'. CHI (III, 378) does not mention 
Kampa and Samgama II at all. Venkataramanayya (Mufahid Shah Bahmani , Tf. Inch 
Hist. Cong., 1941, 572) says that probably 764 a.h. in Newal Kishore's Persian edition 
of Ferishta is a misprint for 774 a.h., which Would place the peace between Telingana 
and the Deccan in Mujahid's reign. But even then the conundrum of the death of a 
rutar of Vijayanagara would not he solved, as Bnkka died some time between J2 
December 1376 and 26 February 1377. I feel that the solution of the problem is 
possible only if my surmise is accepted. 

31 Ferishta, I, 237. 

32 The figure of ‘nine lakhs of soldiers and 3,000 elephants* is physically impossible 
(EraroRs). 
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iguppa. This campaign is remarkable for the fact that it is "hie 
lime that we hear of Europeans serving an Indian ruler on Indian 
soil. A great battle took place near the village of Kautalam on 20 July 
1366, resulting in the complete rout of the Vijayanagara army under 
its commander, Bhojmal Rai. 33 I 

[The Sultan next marched to Adorn, the headquarters of the Vijaya¬ 
nagara army, and after mopping up the remnants of the enemy forces, 
he moved on to the capital of the southern state/But here he had to 
face the guerrilla forces, which were intercepting his line of retreat; 
so it was only when the Sultan was again in his own territory that he 
felt strong enough to attack the southern forces and defeat them to 
the extent that the Raya had to lay down his arms. When Bukfeas 
envoys reached the royal camp, Muhammad Shah smiled and said 
that lie would be content if the draft on the Raya’s treasury was paid. 34 

The Sultan also ordered that in future wars only actual combatants 
should be killed and that prisoners of war should not be molested, f 

While the Sultan was still near Vijayanagara, the governor of 
DaulataJ^ad, Bahrain Khan Mazandrani, rose in rebellion but had to 
fly.to Gujarat and the Sultan pursued him formally as far as Patan. 

[The Sultan died on 21 April 1375.)He was one of the greatest rulers 
of the dynasty and Was the statesman who really consolidated the 
comparatively loose heritage left to him by his father. He was jealous 
of his own power and prestige even to the extent that he made his 
own father-in-law, Malik Saifuddin Ghuri, stand before him while 
he was holding his darbar . He had a leaning towards acting according 
to the directions of religious divines; thus he left off drinking wine at 
the protest of Shaikh Zainuddin, and he always counted upon the 
prayers of hi| preceptor, Shaikh Sirajudclin Junaidi, whenever he set 
out on a campaign. His great work was the organization of the political 
machinery of the state on semi-civil lines. He divided the kingdom 
into atrafs (or provinces) centred round Daulatabad, Berar, Bfdar and 
Gulbarga. Gulbarga included the town and district of Bijapur and was 
usually put under one of the most important officers of the kingdom, 
the tnalik naib or viceroy. 

The military forces were similarly reorganized. The commander- 
in-chief was henceforth called Amirul Urnara and a group of officers, 
called barhardaran , was created whose duty it was to mobilize troops 

33 Bhojmal Ran? real name was Mallinatha, according to Sewell, 37, and he 
supports this hy Rice's recension of certain inscriptions of 1355-57. The name ‘Bhojmal 
Rai* occurs in Ferishta, I, 290-91. 

34 It is remarkable that the Sultan did not exact any indemnity. He seems to 
have been satisfied with the subordinate position Vijayanagara had accepted now. See 
Femhta, I, 292. 
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e of need. There were, besides, two hundred ijakka jawanan or 
siluhdaran, whose duty it was to keep charge of the personal arms of 
the Sultan. Besides this, there was a well-equipped force of 4,000 
bodyguards of the Sultan, who were called khasah khel. 

i'lhiis when Muhammad died, he left a strong and compact state 
for his successor, ^fe had humbled Telingana and Vijayanagara^ and 
had suppressed the formidable rising of Bahrain Khan Mazandarani. 
At his death his kingdom was at peace with foreign powers as well as 
its own people. 

A L A U DDIN MOJAHID 

(Muhammad was succeeded on 21 April 1375 by his son, Mujahid*) 
surnamed Alauddin, at the age of nineteen. The new king was fully 
instructed in the arts of war and peace and was an expert in riding, 
archery and swordsmanship. He was a man of unusual prowess and 
earned for himself the sobriquet of Bohvnnt .85 

frhe whole of his short reign was taken up with the war against 
Vij;Wanagar|. Bukka was smarting at the insult offered him by 
Muhammad I, and now that Muhammad was no more, he claimed 
the Raichur Doab from the new monarch. The Sultan, therefore, placed 
the whole kingdom in the charge of Malik Nail) Saifuddin Ghuri, and 
started south with a large army. His strategy was to encircle the 
southern capital. So, while on the one hand he ordered Safclar Khan 
Sistani to lav siege to Adoni, he also directed Bahadur Khan to proceed 
to Vijavanagara itself, while he himself marched first towards Ganga- 
wati and from there right up to the capital. Bukka had recourse to 
guerrilla warfare in the south and Mujahid pursued him for six 
months, reaching as far south as ‘Sita Ban Rameshwar’. In the mean¬ 
time Bukka had fallen ill and returned to Vijavanagara, where he shut 
himself up in a citadal situated on the top of a hillock. But the guer¬ 
rilla warriors abounded, and they seem to have cut off the lines of the 
Sultan’s communications, with the result that he had to fight his way 
back northwards. 3 ® 

At last ^pitched battle was fought between the two armies under 

35 The accession name. Alanddin, is clear from his coins. See Speight, Coins of 
Bahmani Kin^s, Islamic Culture, 1935, 290. For Balwant * see the Tazhratul Mulnk, 
f. 88(a). 

36 Probably this was about the time when Bukka died and was succeeded by 
Harihara II. See Venkataranianayya, Mujahid Shah Bahmani , Transactions, Iruf, Hint. 
Cone., (1941), where it is argued that Bukka died Between 26 December 1376 and 
24 February 1377. The learned doctor seems to disbelieve that Mujahid ever reached 
so far south as Rameshwar am and agrees with Briggs and Sewell that he only reached 
Cape Ramas, south of Goa. It is clear from Ferishta, I, 298 that the place was 800 
karohs from Vijavanagara, which cannot apply to Cape Ramas. Moreover the doctor 
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walls of Vijayanagara.)No quarter was shown on either side, 
««•»* battle took the form of a mutual massacre.lit ended in the 
retreat of the Bahmani forces, decimated by gun-fire as well as by 
pestilence. The Sultan wished to relieve his garrison, which had been 
beleagured at Adorn for many months, but Saifuddin Ghuri, who was 
now accompanying the Sultan, advised him to reduce the Raichur 
Doab first. On arrival at Mudkal the Sultan set out on a hunting 
expedition with just four hundred companions, including his cousin, 
Daud. Daud had been scolded by Mujahid during the battle of Vijaya- 
nagara for abandoning his post and was touched to the quick. He now 
hatched a plot against the Sultan and had him/stabbed to deatH while 
asleep in his tent on 116 April 1378.3? J 


n A U i) S H A H 


But Daud (16 April—21 May 1378) was not to reign in peace 
for long. Practically all the nobles of the kingdom were aghast 
at the foul deed, while Harihara II of Vijayanagara. crossed the 
Tungabhadra and laid seige to Raichur. -The capital was in a great 
turmoil, and while Daud was attending the Friday prayer in the 
great mosque of Gulburga Fort on 21 May 1378, he was stabbed in 
the act of prostration (sijdah) by one Bakah at the instance of 
Mujahid's sister, Ruh Parwar Agha. 


\! U H A M MAD S II A II II 


(Daud was succeeded by a grandson of Bahman Shah, Muham¬ 
mad TT (21 May 1378—20 April 1397), \n preference to Daud’s son, 
Sanjar, who was blinded.(Muhammad proved to be one of the most 
peace-loving and cultured monarchs of the line of Bahman Shah. He 
found means to end the hostilities, which had been going on since 
the reign of Muhammad i) Except for some skirmishes at Goa, Adoni 
and Kottakonda, and the reputed capture of Rangini by the Vijaya¬ 
nagara general, Chenappa, in 1395, (we find that on the whole there 
was peaee between the two neighbouring states during the nineteen 
years of the reign of Muhammad IT.w J 

argues from a copper plate that Harihara ‘established again a kingdom acquired by 
his father, which clearly shows that practically the whole state must have been 
overrun by Mujahid. 

37 The date of the murder is calculated as follows. Daud was murdered after a 
reign of one month and five days on 21 May 1378. Mujahid, therefore, must have 
been murdered on 16 April 1378. 

38 The genealogy and even the name of Muhammad is wrongly stated by Ferishta 
I, 301. He was definitely the grandson of Bahman Shah, and was a son of Mahmud, as 
is clear from his brass ft//.?, Ferishta is equally wrong when he says that Mahmud's 
name is mentioned in Futuh-us Satatin, as that boolc was completed in 1350 and the 
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long time Muhammad had no issue, and he had, 
adopted the two surviving sons of his predecessor (Daud), named 
Firuz and Ahmad, and given them the best possible education under 
the supervision of the celebrated Iranian, Mir Fazlullah Inju, and 
had them betrothed to two of his own daughters. But with the birth 
of a son, Ghivasuddin, things naturally took a different turn rind 
Muhammad appointed his own son as heir and successor to the throne. 
Me died of typhoid fever on 4 April 1897, and it was ominous that on 
the very next day also died the grand old man of the Deccan, Malik 
Saifuddin Ghuri, who had lived through five reigns and had been 
the prime minister of the Deccan during the storms and stresses of 
four reigns. 

C II 1 J'ASUDDl N T A H MT A N 

Muhammad was succeeded by his son, Ghivasuddin (4 April— 
14 June 1397), sumamed Tahmtan, at the age of seventeen.^ 
Tahmtan began his reign well and appointed capable persons, many 
of whom were Iranians, to places of honour and responsibility. This 
was not to the liking either of the old nobility or of the new Turkish 
element, which was gaining power at the capital, headed by one 
Taghalchin, who aspired to succeed to the post of the late Malik 
Naib Saifuddin Ghuri. When the youthful king was intoxicated with 
wine at his house, Taghalchin went upstairs to the zenana part of 
the building, but instead of bringing his handsome and cultured 
daughter, with whom the Sultari had fallen in love, he brought a 
shining dagger and blinded the king with the dagger-point. He then 
dethroned Tahmtan and sent him a prisoner to Sagar after a reign 
of a little over a couple of months. This was on 14 June 1397. 

S H AMSUDDIN DAUD II 

Taghalchin now put Tahmtans step-brother, Shamsuddin Daud 
II (14 June—U November 1397), on the throne and got liimself 

only Bahmani sovereign mentioned there is Bahman Shah. Mahmuds name is further 
proved by a number of inscriptions at Sagar; see Epig. lndo-Mosl t> 1931*32, 9*12. 

There is divergence in the dates of the accession of these sultans in our authorities 
and die only definite date given is that of Shamsuddin Daud’s accession. By a scries 
of computations, I have reached the conclusions embodied in this chapter. 

There is an episode in Muhammad ITs reign, referred to in the chapter on the 
Vijayanagara empire, which shows that the conflicts between the Bahmani kingdom and 
the Vijayanagara empire were purely political. It is the alliance between the Racherla 
ruler Anavota of Dewarlconda, and Muhammad Shah II against the Raya of Vijaya¬ 
nagara, culminating in the defeat of the latter. The reference is to Ep . Car., XII, CK 15. 

39 The word Tahmtan' is clear on his coins. See Speight, op. oil., 294. The 
Hyderabad edition of the Burhan , 38, has ‘Ghiyasuddin Bahman’, which is apparently 
due to a misreading of the title. 
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malik naib and Mir Jumla of the kingdom. But Bali 
pofttiesf now began to take a new shape. It lias been related that 
Muhammad IPs daughters had been married to Firuz and Ahmad, 
whom he had been brought up as liis own sons. The two princesses 
now set their husbands up to take revenge on the perpetrators of the 
crime against their brother, Ghiyasuddin. Taghalchin sensed this 
and suggested to Daud that the two brothers should be blinded like 
the unlucky Tahmtan. On getting suspicious of what was in store for 
them, the two brothers fled to Sagar and from there sent an ulti¬ 
matum to Daud that Taghalchin must be dismissed. The reply was, 
of course, in the negative, and so they advanced on the capital. They 
were, however, beaten at Martur, near the capital, and had to 
retreat to Sagar. Firuz, however, had recourse to a ruse. He pre¬ 
tended that he was loyal to the Sultan, and the Sultan agreed that 
the two brothers might enter Gulbarga, provided they kept the 
peace. But once in Gulbarga they were informed that Taghalchin 
was again conspiring against them. They, therefore, secretly gather¬ 
ed round them all the malcontents of the city, entered the Audience 
Hall of the Palace, and fighting inch by inch, they put Taghalchin to 
death and imprisoned Daud, who was later allowed to proceed to 
Mecca. Firuz now formally ascended the throne as Sultan Tajuddin 
Firuz Shah Bahniani. 


TAJUDDIN FIRUZ 


(Most of the quarter of a century during which Firuz (11 Novem¬ 
ber 1397—22 September 1422) reigned over the Deccan was taken up 
by the war against Vijayanagara and its confederates. Almost imme¬ 
diately after his accession, the new Sultan had to face a rebellion at 
Sagar' followed by the revolt of Narsingh of Kherla, who was helped 
by Mahva and Khandesh. Firuz began by quelling the Sagar revolt, 
and it is noticeable that he was helped by a number of Hindu chiefs, 
the most prominent of whom was Bhairon Singh, the progenitor of 
the rajas of Mudhol. 40 

The Raya of Vijayanagara thought that the moment was oppor¬ 
tune and, persuading Katya Verna of Rajamundry to cover his flank, 
he attacked the Raichur Doab in a fanlike movement, simultaneous¬ 
ly covering Mudkal, Raichur and other places. In spite of these 


40 The name is Tajuddin in Firuzs coins; see Speight, Coins of Bahmani Kings, 
op. cit, 290; PI. II. 

Concerning the limits of his reign, Ferishta and Burhm agree that his predecessor, 
Daud II, reigned for fifty-seven days, which brings us to 11 November 1397 as the 
date of Firm's accession. He was over 70 when he died, according to Burban, which 
appears here as in other places to ho more reliable than Ferishta, 
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advantages, Bukka of Vijayanagara could not cross the Krishna on 
account of the floods; in fact, neither of the armies could cross over 
to the; other bank. But a Muslim qazi, named Siraj, who must have 
been accomplished in the vernaculars, resorted to a strange trick for 
helping the Sultan. He crossed over the river with just a few persons, 
all disguised as beggars, and got admission to the house of a female 
singer, who used to perform at the Vijavanagara camp in the evening. 
The pseudo-mendicants begged the girl to allow them to accompany 
her as they were all well-versed in music and song. They san<* well 
and played interludes to the delight of all. The Raya’s son was enjoy¬ 
ing himself and was thoroughly chunk, when Siraj suddenly stabbed 
him to death. There was a terrible uproar; and at the same time 
nearly four thousand Bahmani horse and foot appeared, putting the 
astonished Vijavanagaris to flight. Next morning Firuz himself 
appeared to finish ofl the work, and he pursued the fleeing army of 
the Raya right up to Vijayanagara. Harihara was forced to agree to 
pay ten lakhs of nuns to the Bahmani Sultan, who thereupon ./retired, 
appointing Faulad Khan governor of the Raichur Doab.fw 

After staying for two or three months at Gulbarga, Firuz proceed¬ 
ed (o Kherla. On reaching Mahur he received the homage of the 
local mtiqaddam. Narsingh of Kherla was expecting help from Gond- 
wana, but he was disappointed and had to fight single-handed the 
Bahmani army, which was led by the Sultan himself. He was defeat¬ 
ed and had to pay an indemnity of five mans of gold and fifty mans 
of silver besides forty elephants,' while on his part the Sultan appoint¬ 
ed him an amir of the Deccan and restored Kherla to him. Firuz 
then moved to Telingana, where a conflict was going on between 
the Velamas, who were the Sultan’s friends, and the Vernas, the 
chief of whom was Katva Verna, who had sided with Harihara of 
Vijayanagara. We have only an obscure knowledge of Firuz’s progress 
in Telingana, for while some authorities state that Telingana was 
annexed as the result of the campaign, we also find that tribute was 
later demanded from the ruler of that territory. Moreover, while he 
is supposed to have reached Rajamundrv, we are also told elsewhere 
that he could not cross the Godavari as" Doddaya Alla proved to be 
too strong for him. The truth seems to be that even if the Sultan did 

41 10 lakhs of huns, or nearly 33 lakhs of Utnkas, is the sum which seems to have 
been fixed as the annual tribute from Vijayanagara. It was the non-payment of this sum 
at regular intervals which led to so many wars in future. In this campaign Choda 
Annadeva assisted the Bahmanls against Vijayanagara; see EC, XXVI, 29-31, referred 
to in the chapter on Vijayanagara. It may be noticed that the amount is identical with 
that fixed on a previous occasion. Burhm, 44, even mentions that the sum was in 
arrears. 



take possession of Telingana, it was a precarious possession; and 
when lie retired home, he lost control of the territory. 

It was about the end of 1398 that Timur, the great Central Asian 
conqueror and the progenitor of great Mughals, invaded India. 
When Firuz got to know the great conqueror's programme about 
invading India, ho sent his trusted messengers to Timur’s capital, 
Samarqand, offering him his respects and welcoming him to the 
country, Timur was greatly flattered and, calling Firuz his own son, 
made him a gift of the kingdom of the Deccan (which was Firuz’s 
by right) and also of Mahva and Gujarat (which were beyond Firuz’s 
reach). The rulers of central India got frightened at this and sent 
messages to Timur offering him their homage. This is a good illustra¬ 
tion of the international usages of those times and also demonstrates 
the policy ol the Bahmani Sultan, who got his title affirmed bv 
Timur, and the virtual understanding that the great Central Asian 
conqueror would not molest his kingdom in case lie came to South 
India. 

1 awards the end of 1406 Deva Raya I ascended the Vijayanagara 
throne and almost immediately got himself entangled in a love affair, 
which was to open a new chapter in the social relations of the Hindus 
and the Bahmanis of the Deccan. It was brought to the notice of the 
Raya that the daughter of a certain goldsmith of Mudkal, Parfhal 
by name, was extremely pretty and was, besides, trained in music, 
tlie fine arts and polite conversation. Deva Raya thereupon sent a 
Brahman to Mudkal to bring Parthal to Vijayanagara by hook or by 
crook, and even, if need be, by the aid of religious pretensions. But 
Parthal would have none of it and refused to proceed south. Deva 
Raya was greatly incensed and invaded the Doab with a large army. 
The people of Mudkal were scared and left their houses for the 
jungle, while the Bahmani governor, Faulad Khan, made short work 
of tlie invaders. 

Firuz marched south in person and pursued the Vijayanagara 
forces right up to the walls of their city. He laid seige to the capital, 
sent his brother to manage the southern provinces and despatched 
Mian Siddhu. the sar-naubat, to besiege Bankapur, which was soon 
captured. At last the Raya sued for peace and agreed to give his 
daughter in marriage to the Sultan with Bankapur as her dowry, and 
to pay ten lakhs of kuns , five mans of pearls, fifty elephants, and a 
thousand male and female slaves adept in the arts of reading, writ¬ 
ing, music and dancing. 

Alter the bride had been brought to the royal camp, the Sultan 
rode in state to the Raya’s palace at Vijayanagara, a distance of nearly 
twenty miles. Old enmities were forgotten and the cavalcade marched 
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over velvet and brocade, which had been spread over ten miles of 
the route by Deva Rajas orders. When the Sultan arrived at the 
central square of the city, he dismounted and walked on foot to the 
palace, surrounded by the nobles of Vijayanagara and the relatives 
of the ruler. He was his father-in-law’s guest for three days; after 
returning, he sent for the lovely Parthal from Mudkal and had her 
married to his son, Hasan Khan. 

In 1417 the Sultan began to aspire to the hegemony of the whole 
of the eastern coast of Telingana, and allying himself with his erst¬ 
while enemy, Pcdda Komati Vema of Kondavidu, marched right up 
to the fortifications of Rajamundrv. But the ally proved too weak, 
and Firuz wheeled round northwards, defeated Narasimha IV of 
Orissa and carried off a large booty. It was now that the ruler of 
Vijayanagara broke his plighted word and besieged Panagal. Firuz 
was forced to collect his forces and, with the help of Ramachandra 
of Dewarkonda, lie put to flight a Vijayanagara army at the pass of 
Bandi. The siege of Panagal went on for two long years, till Deva 
Raya arrived in person and put the Bahmani army to flight. The 
Bahmanis were put to great straits, partly owing to the appearance 
of pestilence in their camp; and while Deva Raya was pursuing 
them, Anapota Velarna advanced and captured Modak. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that Khan-i Klianan drove the Vijayanagaris 
from the Raichur Doab. 42 

Firuz was now getting very old; he appointed his son, Hasan 
Khan, heir-apparent in 1416 and allowed him to use all the para¬ 
phernalia of royalty. Three years previously, in 1413, a great saint, 
Ilazrat Gcsu Daraz, had come to Gulbarga Irom Delhi and begun 
to attract a large number of disciples to his place of retirement in 
the immediate vicinity of the fort on the western side. A strife 
between the erudite Sultan and the saint was inevitable and, learn¬ 
ed as lie was, Firuz began to doubt the worth of the saint in the 
realm of scientific thought. The tension increased and the saint had 
to betake himself to a spot, where his tomb now stands, a couple of 
miles from his khanqah. On the other hand, Firuz’s brother, Ahmad, 
knew the spiritual and moral influence which the saint exercised 
and strove to make himself popular with the saint’s disciples. 

This made the Sultans entourage jealous and they began to 
poison his ears against Ahmad. Two of the courtiers, Hoshiyar Ainul 
Mulk and Bidar Nizamul Mulk, advised the Sultan to blind Ahmad 

42 The sequence of these events is very obscure, specially the question of the 
connection of the campaign of JRajamundry with the Orissan war and the siege of 
Panagal. I have, to a large extent, followed the order of events set clown by Dr. 
Veuh ataramanaj ya in % Ind., 1941, 34-37. See Banerji, History of Orissa , I, 287. 
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lus put him out of his way. This news reached Ahmad, and he 
stole out of the capital with his boon companion, Khalaf Hasan of 
Basrah, and barely 400 horsemen. But he soon found himself sup¬ 
ported by an army more than twenty thousand strong. Khalaf 
Ilasan had recourse to a ruse. In order to delude the Sultan’s army, 
he put together four hundred oxen borrowed from the local ban jar as, 
and driving them right into the enemy's camp, he attacked the royal 
army at the dead of night, supported by real cavalry in the rear. The 
army of Gulbarga was soon overpowered by the stampede of its 
own elephants, and the victorious Ahmad marched towards the 
capital He was met by Firuz five miles outside the city, but there 
was no fighting as a large part of the royal army had gone over to 
Ahmad on the field. On 22 September 1422, the gates of the capital 
were flung open for Ahmad; it was a poignant scene when Firuz, 
reconciling himself to the changed situation, led his victorious 
brother to the throne-room, tied the sword of state to his waist, and 
helped him to take his seat on the turquoise throne. 

Firuz was the last of the Bahmani sovereigns of Gulbarga, for, as 
will be seen, soon after his accession Ahmad shifted his capital to 
Bidar. Firuz was one of the most renowned potentates of the 
Gulbarga period and his reign saw the synthesis of what was later 
to develop into the Deccan culture. It was perhaps due to his lack of 
foresight that he developed a quarrel with the saint, Gesu Daraz, 
with dire effects, for he should have gauged the tremendous influ¬ 
ence exercised by the saint over the nobles and subjects alike. It 
must, however, be added that during his reign Firuz successfully 
kept the balance between the divergent forces which were swaying 
the Deccan by his policy of political and social conciliation, which 
could not find an expression again for many years to come. 43 



43 Firuz reigned for 27 years, 7 months and 11 days. According to the solar 
calendar this would moan from 15 November 1397 to 22 September 1422. Ferishta, 
BurJtan and the TabcqatA Akbari agree about the date of his successor’s accession. 
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11 THE BAH MAN IS OF MUIIAMMADABAD-BIDAR 


S H I H A BUD D I N 1 A HM AD I 

{ Ahmad (22 September 1422—14 July 1436)^had not been long on 
Hhe Balunani throne when he suffered a great shock owing to the 
death of his benefactor, Hazrat Gesu Daraz, on 1 November 1422. He 
now seriously began to think of the change of capital from Gulbarga 
to Bidar. Tin’s change of the seat of government was really symbolic 
of the revolution which was taking place in the Bahmani state. What 
the shrewd Sultan wanted was to put the throne on a sounder pedes¬ 
tal than was possible in the intriguing atmosphere of Gulbarga, 
where regicides abounded and uncertainties of succession prevailed. 
It is remarkable how the right of primogeniture became firmly estab¬ 
lished at Bidar, and there was not a single instance of regicide or 
deposition till the beginning of the sixteenth century, when all had 
been lost.- Apart from this, Ahmad must have weighed the salubri¬ 
ousness and fertility of Bidar against the sultry and arid atmosphere 
of Gulbarga, and it is this aspect which is exemplified in the story 
of the fox chasing the dog and other legends of the same category. 1 2 
, These and other considerations must have led Ahmad Shah to 
/shift to Bidar!) Many dates have been assigned to this important 
^event, and range from(1423,) to 1426. The earlier date seems to be 
correct, as there is no reason why Ahmad should have delayed the 
change, especially when he must have been fully aware of the climatic 
excellence of Bidar, which had been the metropolis of the Deccan 
before Muhammad bin Tughluq made Daulatabad one of the capitals 
of the empire. This surmise is corroborated by the Tazkiratul Muluk 
and the Burhan-i Maasir as well as by the inscription on the Solah 
Khamba mosque within the Bidar fort, which indicates that the 
mosque was built in 1424 by Prince Muhammad, who gave his name, 

1 For die title Shihubuddin, see the inscription in Epig. lndo-Mo$L, 1931-32, 16, 
and Burlvm, 53. 

2 Ferishta, l, 324, extols thei beauty and the climatic excellence of Bidar. The 
famous episode of the fox chasing the dog is given by Ferishta and tbe MtuUakhabul 
Lubab, III, 71, which is varied into the fox and the hare in- the Tazkiratul Muluk. 
The story, strangely enough, is repeated in the search for the site of Ahmadnagar 

later. 

As to the time of tho transfer of the capital: Ferishta and Khali Khan are for 
830 A.H. (1427 a.d.), while Burhan , 54, is for Rajab 827/June 1423. 

Gulbarga was the capital of the kingdom at least on 24 April 1423, the date on 
which Makhzumi finished copying out his work on the Arabic grammar, Manhalus Safi. 
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Muhammadabad, to the new capital. Burhan says that die king moved 
to Bidar in June 1424, and we may take this to be the definite date 
of the shifting of the capital. 

Sbihabuddin Ahmad began his reign by the policy of conciliating 
opponents and by appointing his benefactor, Khalaf Hasan, to the 
posts of malikut tujjar and prime minister. He also systematized the 
rnamahdari system by granting large jagirs to military commanders 
for the upkeep of the armies under their command, and by defining 
the amount of mansab of civil officers. 

After putting these and other reforms into force, the Sultan 
proceeded against Vijayanagara, as certain matters had been left 
undecided in the last reign and he felt the pang of a defeat at the 
hands of the southern neighbour. But the Raya of Vijayanagara sought 
the friendship of the Velama court,nvith the result that the Bahmani 
forces were worsted in Telingana. Fortune, however, favoured Ahmad 
in the southern zone, for he was successful in crossing the Tunga- 
bhadra and forcing Bukka to fly back to his capital. The Sultan had 
a hairbreadth escape when he was surrounded by the southern 
guerillas in a bam, and had it not been for his afaqi (foreign) friends, 
lie would have been done to death. The Sultan was able to march right 
up to the gates of Vijayanagara and did not turn his back till die 
‘arrears of tribute* had been paid. He then proceeded toward Telingana 
in 1425 and stopped at the hill fort of Golkonda, while his general 
Khan-i Azam Abdul Latif Khan defeated Anapota Velama at Warangal. 
The Sultan entered Warangal in triumph, and before leaving Telingana 
appointed Khan-i Azam its governor 3 

In 1426 the Sultan advanced towards Mahur and led a number of 
campaigns in that part of the country. He advanced far into the Gond- 
wana territory, reduced Ellichpur, captured Gawil and repaired the 
fort at Narnala, But Mahur was not subdued and the Sultan had to 
lead a number of campaigns In the vicinity. 

What Ahmad really wanted was to preserve his lines of communi¬ 
cations with central India, and it was his ambition to reduce Malwa, 
Khandesh and even Gujarat. His first great success was attained when 
Narsingh, the chief of Kherla, requested him to declare Kherla a 
Bahmani protectorate. But it was not long before Narsingh went over 
to Sultan Hushang of Malwa. Ahmad advanced northwards in 
1429 while Sultan Hushang also moved towards Kherla. Perhaps 
finding the enemy more powerful than himself, Ahmad had to retreat 
back into the Bahmani territory and take up a strong position there. 

•3 Velugotivarivamscmali, Into*,, 36; Ferishta, 322; Briggs, 406. It is probably this 
campaign to jvhich burhan, 58, is referring. 
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. had the desired effect, and the Malwa Sultan had to fall back 
leaving lus sons, daughters and whole of his zenana behind. The 
t almiam Su tan was chivalrous enough to order that they should be 
escorted back across the border. He now pardoned Narsingh, declared 

of the Deccan*^ 01 P 10tectorate ’ and mac,e Mahur the northern outpost 


The Malwa campaign and its hardships made Ahmad Shah 
reorient ns policy with regard to at least one of the neighbouring 
states, JUiandcsh; and it was about this time that Prince Alauddin 
o the Deccan was married to Princess Agha Zainab, daughter of 
Nasir hi)an Farucji, ruler of Khaudesh. b 

. A / ter a sho,t campaign against the dacoits and rebels of Konkan, 
which was successfully undertaken, the Bahmani Sultan was dragged 
m o a quarrel between Ahmad Shah of Gujarat, one of the most 
eminent of Gujarati monarchs, and Hushaflg Shah of Malwa. Ahmad 
Shall Bahmaui opposed the pretensions of the Sultan of Gujarat, and 
he Bahmani army advauced right up to Nandurbar and Sultanpur. 
It was, however, routed at the battle of Nandurbar and again at the 
Munek Pass. Ahmad then ordered his troops to make a flanking 
movement to Mahim, near Bombay, which was occupied. The 
Gujarati force m its turn, occupied the Bahmani town of Thana; 
and Klralaf Hasan, who had subdued Mahim. had to retreat to 
Bombay. Owing to an urgent call for help from him. the Sultan sent 
Ins son, Prince Muhammad, with a large army to Bombay. But as 
ill-luck would liave it there arose a rift between the two sections of 
, .Bahmani f° rces > Dakhini and the Afaqi, and the former 
cccidcd to non-cooperate with the commander-in-chief. Defeat was 
inevitable; and the Gujaratis cut to pieces practically the whole of 
he Bahmani army, carrying off a huge amount of booty. The 
Bahmani Sultan now hurried to the west himself, while Ahmad Shah 
ot Gujarat also marched southwards. The two armies met on the 
banks of the Fapti, but after a few skirmishes both monarchs decided 
to enter into a treaty at the town of Beul. This treaty is important 
as peace between the Deccan and Gujarat was maintained as an 
article of faith by both states for a whole century.5 

All this could not add to prestige of the Deccan, and advantage 


4 This is what can be gleaned f,on, the different, and sometimes contradictory, 
accounts of the campaign given by our authorities, e.g. Burhm, 58-60; Ferishta 
I, 323-25. 

5 The Konkan and the Bombay campaigns: Ferishta, II, 188 I 307 - Burhan 
66*67; Commissariat, History of Gujarat, 89, There are certain differences between 
the description of these campaigns in Ferishta and Burhan , but the latter is fuller 
and more convincing. 
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of the weakness of the government of Muhammadabad-Bidar was 
taken by the chiefs of Telingana. Rajamundry had already been lost; 
now the Velamas declared their independence and the old Sultan 
had to move eastwards in person. He forced Singa III of Warangal 
to pay him tribute and practically pacified the whole country, 
though the recalcitrant chiefs were left in possession of their estates. 

It was not long after his return that the king' diec1> on 14 July 
ft436, hfter a short illness fi His reign was a landmark in the history 
of the Bahrnanis, for it was he who, by appointing his eldest son, 
Zafar Khan, as his heir, established the rule of primogeniture and 
thus made the foundation of the state stronger than before. His 
reign was also noted for justice and fair play and he was chivalrous 
to his enemies almost to a fault. He was pious and God-fearing. He 
is even now regarded as a saint in the Deccan, while his capital, 
Muhammadabad-Bidar, became the rendezvous of scholars from 
Iran, Iraq and Arabia. But this, unfortunately, led even to a greater 
cleavage between the new immigrants or the afaqis and the old 
settlers, now called the Dakhinis, which had serious repercussions 
not long after. On the other hand the policy of marriage with Hindu 
ladies* which the Sultan encouraged by his own example, had a 
direct bearing on the general life of the people as well as in arts 
and architecture. 

ALA 01) DIN AHMAD II 

The change that had been brought about in the structure of the 
kingdom by the late king led to the peaceful accession of the new 
monarch, a unique phenomenon in the Bahmani state. 

(Alauddin (14 July 1436—4 March 1458) had to lead a series 
of campaigns not only against the empire of Vijayanagara but also 
against Khandesh. The Vijayanagara campaign was necessitated by 
the usual non-payment of tribute, which had been in arrears for five, 
years, as well as by the fact that Deva Raya II had wrongly seized 
Auegmidi on the south-western batik of the Tungabhadra. 6 7 This was 
in 1436, that is the year, of the Sultan's accession; and he sent his 
brother, Muhammad, to demand the tribute bv force, which was 
realised forthwith, )But now the enemies of the dynasty instigated 
the young prince to demand half the kingdom from Alauddin Ahmad 

6 The date on Ahmad’s sepulchre is 29 Zil Hij 839/14 July 1426. The name, 
Ahmad, is found in Abdur Razzaq's Motions Sa'dain and corroborated by corns. See 
Speight, Coins of the Bahmani Kings t Islamic Culture, 1935, 291, 296, 297; Sakha vis 
Daunt Larni, X, 144. The name is also found in a door-way at Naubad, a suburb of 
Biclar. Epig. Indo-Mosl ., 1935-36, 35. 

7 See Sewell and Aiyangar, Hist. Inscr . of Southern India, 218. 
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and to put the royal crown on his own head.(jVI uhammad actually 
captured Raichur, Mudkal and NaldrugAand the Sultan had to move 
to the south in person to face his brother. Muhammad was defeated 
but pardoned and given the fagir of Rajachal. 8 In the same way the 
prime minister, Dilawar Khan, was successful in the campaign led 
by him in 1436 against the ruler of Sangameshwar. He brought back 
the Rais pretty and accomplished daughter With him, and the Sultan 
married her in the proper style and gave her the title of Queen Zebu 
Chakra or 'Beautiful of Face 5 . 

This marriage had an acute repercussion on the international 
politics of the Deccan, for the pretty daughter of Sangameshwar 
began to exercise a decided influence on her royal husband, and this 
Jed to the jealousy of the senior queen, Agha Zainab, daughter of 
Nasir Khan Faruqi, the ruler of Khandesh. She complained of her 
maltreatment to her father, who invaded Berar with the active help 
of the Sultan of Gujarat and the Rai of Gondwana. The confederates 
were successful at the beginning and the Bahmani commander of 
the Berar forces was shut up in the fortress of Nam ala, while Nasir 
Khan had his Khuthah read in the principal mosques of die province. 

At Bidar there was an acute party rivalry between the Pakhinis 
(Oldcomers) and the Afaqis (Newcomers) and the former were laying 
the blame of the debacle of Malum on the shoulders of the Afaqis. It 
was evident that only one of these two groups could be entrusted to 
undertake the arduous work of clearing Berar of the Khandeshis, 
and the Sultan decided that it should be the Newcomers who should 
go up north with Malikut Tujjar Khalaf Hasan as their leader. 
Khalaf Hasan joined battle with the ruler of Khandesh at the 
Ronkher Ghat, where he defeated Nasir Khan and pursued him 
right up to his capital, Burhanpur. Hearing, however, of the 
approach of the army of Gujarat, he wheeled round to baling, where 
he completely routed the Khandesh army. The Sultan was greatly 
elated at this splendid success and decreed that on all occasions of 
state the Newcomers or Afaqis should be placed on the Sultan s right 
and die Oldcomers or Dakhinis on his left. 

(it was about this time, in 1442-43, that Deva Rava of Vijaya- 
nagara set his seal on the reform of his army and enlisted thousands 
of Muslims in his armed forces, erected a mosque at the capital for 
placating them and actually ordered a copy of the Quran to be 
placed near his throne so that the Muslims may be able to bow 
before the Holy Book. Feeling strong enough, the Raya crossed the 

8 King has read ‘Raichur' in his abridged translation of the Burhan , but the 
Burhun , 73, is clear about Rajachal. 
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The Sultan was greatly worried and marched southwards in 
person. Khalaf Hasan forced the Raya’s son to raise the siege ol 
Raichur, while the Sultan engaged in a fierce battle with the Raya / 
at Mudkal and defeated him completely. The campaign ended in the "s/ 
payment of all arrears of tribute on the part of the Raya and a pro¬ 
mise by the Sultan that he would never cross the Tungabhadra again. 

We now come to one of the saddest episodes in the history of 
the Deccan, the Chakan allair. The western coastal principalities 
were verv restive and were systematically breaking the peace; so in 
1447 Sultan Alauddin Ahmad ordered the gallant Malikut Tujjar 
Khalaf Ilasan to proceed westwards. Khalaf Hasan made Chakan 
his headquarters. He thought his hands were strengthened by the 
conversion of the powerful local chief, Shankar Rao Shirke, who pro¬ 
mised to pay an annual tribute and offered to show the Bahmani 
army the wav to Sangamesliwar. But it was not long before the 
treacherous Shirke played false. While one night Khalaf Hasan was 
laid up with dysentary and the army was resting after a particularly 
toilsome day, the Bahmani forces were surrounded and the Bahmani 
general as well as the flower of his army were cut to pieces. 

The Dakhinis, almost all of them, had kept back; and perhaps in 
order to save their necks from the furv of the Sultan, they sent word 
to Bklar that the Afaqis had been foolish enough to be led into the 
jungle by the enemy, hinting at the same time that they perhaps 
wished to give themselves up to the Hindus. The Sultan is reported 
to have been dead drunk when this information reached him, and 
he immediately issued an order for the destruction of the remnant 
of the Afaqis, who had shut themselves up at Chakan. This order 
was enough for the Dakhini party, which had not taken part in the 
attempted march towards Sangameshwar; it now lured the rump of 
the Afaqis into a trap and did them to death. But an Afaqi, Qasim 
Beg Safshikan, and a few of his friends escaped and carried the sad 
tale to Bidar. The Sultan, pusillanimous as he was, now ordered the 
promotion of the Newcomers, gave the title of Malikut Tujjar to 
Qasim Beg, deposed the Oldcomers from all posts of honour and 
responsibility and had many of them beheaded. 

The last few years of the Sultan were taken up by the rebellion 
of his brother-in-law. Jalal Khan, who proclaimed himself Sultan at 
Nalgonda, while Jalal’s son, Sikandar, hurried to Mahur to seek help 
from Mahmud Khalji, who was now ruler of Malwa. Mahmud, who 
was one of the most ambitious monarch* of the century, allied him¬ 
self with Mubarak Khan of Khandesh and crossed the Mahur 
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in 1456. The whole situation had been brought about by the 
false rumour that the Bahmani Sultan was dead; and when Mahmud 
discovered that this was not true, he retreated home. 

It is at this juncture that we hear for the first time of Mahmud 
Gawan, a Newcomer or Afaqi, who was destined to prove himself to 
he one of the most brilliant personages of Deccan history. Mahmud 
Gawan was put at the head of the force, which was to oppose the 
pretender at Nalgonda. Jalal and Sikandar knew that their cause 
was now hopeless and laid down their arms; and great credit is duo 
to the Sultan, who gave them full amnesty at the intercession of 
Mahmud Gawan, and even restored the Nalgonda jagir to Jalal 
Khan. 

In spite of this full dress insurrection in the heart of Telingana, 
we find some of the Reddi chiefs, like Linga II, siding with the 
Sultan, although others became restive and the great rock fortress of 
Bhongir had to be reconquered. 0 Further east, Kapileshwar Gajapati 
of Orissa was holding Vijayawada and Kondapalli in 1455, and seems 
tq have extended his sway as far south as Kanchi. There were a num- 
Iwr of skirmishes between the Gajapati and the Bahmani armies, in 
which the Bahmani forces seem to have been worsted. 9 10 

[The Sultan died on 4 March 1458,/after suffering from a malig¬ 
nant wound in his shin. He had some fine humane qualities, as is 
evidenced by his treatment of his rebel brother, Muhammad, and 
his brother-in-law, the rebel Jalal Khan. He left no stone unturned to 
enforce the letter of the law at the beginning of his reign, although 
he seems to have become weak-minded and capricious later, as is 
evidenced by the massacres and counter-massacres following the 
Chakon affair. In spite of his comparatively loose life, he was energe¬ 
tic enough to take an active and strenuous part in the Nalgonda and 
Mahur campaigns, and it was partly his indifference to his health in 
the campaigns which precipitated his death. 


H U M A V U N SHAII 

The late king had appointed his eldest son, Humayun, heir to the 
throne in his life-time. Humayun (4 March 1458—1 September 1461) 
was harsh of temper, and some amirs, mostly Newcomers, conspired 
to put his younger brother, Hasan Khan, on the throne. But the 
intrepid Humayun marched right up to the throne-room at the 

9 VelugotivarivamsavaU, Intr., 39; Ferishta, 338. 

10 An inscription on the groat temple of Puri, dated 12 April 1450, mentions the 
victory of the Gajapati over 'Malika Parisa (Malik Padshah), JASB , 1893, 90. It is 
probably this which Dr. Venkataramanayya reads as ‘Malik Poplarjuna*, whom he 
considers a local chief; see Velug Intr., 35, 
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ace with just eighty of his followers and, unseating Hasan, put 
himself on the throne (3 April 1458). 

Immediately on his accession, he appointed Mahmud Gawan the 
chief minister of the kingdom and presented him with robes of 
honour befitting the occasion. He was also appointed Malikut Tujjar, 
governor of Bijapur and wakil-i snltanat . He was even considerate 
about his cousin, the erstwhile rebel, Sikandar; but Sikanclar wanted 
to try his luck again, and egged on by his father, the iagirdar of 
Nalgonda, he again rose in arms against the king. The king heard 
of the rebellion when Sikandar was actually on the march against 
the great fortress of Golkonda, and immediately proceeded west¬ 
wards. Even now the king was very forbearing and offered to forgive 
Sikandar s faults; but Sikandar wanted nothing less than the partition 
of the kingdom and Humayun had to fight it out. The two armies 
were engaged the whole day in a deadly battle and Sikandar was 
within an ace of victory, when Mahmud Gawan and Khwaja-i Jahan 
Turk joined the Sultan; the expected victory of the rebels then 
turned into a defeat and Sikandar was slain. The humane character 
of the earlier part of Humavnn’s reign is proved by the fact that 
when Jalal begged the Sultan to spare his life, the king pardoned his 
treason and was content with simply imprisoning him. 

During this campaign Linga, ruler of the Velamas, had sided 
with the rebels; so the Sultan resolved to reduce his principality. 
Dewarkonda was besieged by Khwaja-i Jahan Turk and Mahmud 
Gawan; and Linga was forced to approach the ambitious Kapilesh- 
war of Orissa for help in return for the payment of a tribute. 
Kapileshwar sent Iiamvira (or Hamir) to Dewarkonda, and on his 
approach Linga sallied out of the fortress and surrounded the Bahniani 
army. Hamvira wheeled round and captured Waranga! on 22 February 
1460, while Linga marched to Rajachal, captured it and made it his 
capital 11 

Humayun hurried to the scene in person, but was not in time to 
avert a defeat. While away from the capital, he heard that Yusuf 
Turk had released Hasan Khan, Habibullah and many others, who 
had been implicated in the plot at the beginning of his reign. The 
Sultan left Mahmud Gawan in charge of the affairs of Telingana and 
left for the capital where he arrived in March 1460. Ilnsan escaped 
to Bir, where he proclaimed himself Sultan and appointed Habib¬ 
ullah his prime minister and Yusuf Turk his commander-in-chief. 

11 Kapileshwar was Victorious over Gulbarga : S. K. Aiyanpar, A little known 
Chapter of Vijayamgpr History, 9; Wars of Vfjayanagar against Kalin ga Desa, 
Kalinga Desa Churitra , 360-61; Banerji, History of Orissa. I; 292*93. Date of capture 
of Warangal, Hep. Hyderabad Arch . Dept.. 134.4, F. 29. 



lie was, however, defeated by the royal army, and ultimately cap¬ 
tured by the vice-governor of Bijapur and brought in chains to 
Bidar, where he and his party arrived in June 1460. Humayun seems 
not only to have lost all patience but to have became insane owing 
to his hatred. He ordered Hasan to be thrown to hungry tigers and 
punished his adherents with great barbarity. The sad episode ended 
with, the promotion of some Dakhini converts to high offices, one of 
whom was Malik Ilasan Balm, the progenitor of the Nizam Shahis 
of Ahmadnagar. 

Humayun died on 1 September 1461. He is one of the enigmas of 
the history of the Deccan and is painted in the blackest colours by 
Ferishta. Burhan is more moderate in tone and states that people 
were so tired of Humayun that they rejoiced at his death* 12 [But we 
must remember that during the three and a half years of his reign 
there was not a single campaign of aggression against his neighbours, 
which shows that he believed in the consolidation of his kingdom 
rather than in the extension of its boundaries) In spite of the high 
ideals which run through the address he delivered on his accession,*** 
his reign was marred by continuous rebellions. He showed a remark¬ 
able sense of forbearance and mercy right up to the middle of 1460, 
and all the cruelties attributed to him occurred during the last 
fourteen months of his reign. Time and again we find him forgiving 
almost to a fault; and it was only when the party of Newcomers 
tried to rcinstal the fugitive Hasan Khan on the throne that he gave 
vent to his cruel propensities. All compromises had proved of no 
avail, and the Sultan had to enter into another life and death strug¬ 
gle with his brother. His policy of holding the balance even between 
the Oldcomers and the Newcomers had been shattered for the time¬ 
being owing to the machinations of the extremists and the New¬ 
comers. The exaggerated accounts given by Ferishta and others, who 
were Newcomers themselves, have caused him to be dubbed "the 
cruel’ (zalim) so much so that the destruction of his tomb at Bidar 
by lightning is believed to have been a Divine punishment for his 
cruel acts. 14 

While Ferishta condemns every act of Humayun as cruel, the 
Sultans own minister, Mahmud Gawan, whose conduct and charac¬ 
ter were above board, praises him beyond measure, calls him the 
‘flow’er of the royal garden’ and appends an ode of 38 lines to one of 
his letters. 15 If we had nothing else in our possession, the dicta of a 

12 Burhan , 95, where he quotes a dhoronogram composed by Naziri. 

13 For this address, see Burton, 89. 

14 The tomb was destroyed by lightning in 1882. 

15 Ritjazul Jmha, f. 217, 
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man of Mahmud Gawan’s integrity and character would be 
enough to remove to a large extent the horrid mask which lias been 
put over Humayun’s face. Thus both from the recorded occurrences 
of his reign as well as from other sources, we have to come to the 
conclusion that Humayun was a ruler of the ordinary Bahmani type; 
he was, at the same time, a strict disciplinarian intent on maintaining 
a balance between all sections of the people while trying to keep the 
peace as far as possible. But internal turmoils prevented the execution 
of all the praiseworthy projects of his life and, thanks to the intense 
propaganda carried on against him, they have even blackened his 
reputation after his death. 

THE RECENCY 

Humayun was succeeded by his son, Ahmad Khan, as Nizanmd- 
din Ahmad III at the age of eight w The late Sultan had nominated 
a council of regency (which continued from 4 September 1461 to 
30 July 1463) consisting of Khwaja-i Jahan Turk, Mahmud Gawan and 
the dowager queen, Makhduma-i Jahan Nargis Begam, who presided 
over the council and had a casting vote. Nargis Begam is one of the 
most astute figures of Deccan history, and it was she who really held 
sway over the affairs of the country during the short reign of 
Ahmad III. 

The Triumvirate began by granting a general amnesty to all 
political prisoners, and by appointing to service those who were 
eminent in the field of learning but were not already in the employ of 
the state. But this policy of compromise was of no avail; and murmurs 
of discontent were audible, due partly to the fact that while the Afaqis 
(Newcomers) did not want to pursue the policy of compromise 
initiated by Mahmud Gawan, the Dakhinis (Oldcomers) did not wish, 
to see an Afaqi at the helm of affairs, while there was a boy on the 
throne. 

On the inter-state plane, the neighbours of the Bahmanis wanted 
to take advantage of a boy being on the throne; and Kapileshwar of 
Orissa was audacious enough to advance to within ten miles of 
Bidar and demand tribute from the youthful Sultan. The queen sent 
Shah Muhibbulah to lead the Bahmani army against the aggressor, 
who was defeated in a pitched battle and forced to pay an indemnity 
of five lakhs of silver tankasX 1 

18 His full name, Nizamuddin Ahmad v is mentioned in the Rtazul Inslia, XIX, 
f. 52b— Mahmud Gawan's letter to Shaikh Daud of Mahva. This is fully corroborat¬ 
ed by numismatic evidence, Speight, Islamic Culture, 299. 

17 Banerji (I, 296) disbelieves in the defeat of the Orissan army but gives no 
reasons. He deduces from the epithet "Conqueror of Gulbarga’, used to the Jagannatb 
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next to invade the Deccan was the inveterate enemy ortlm 
aanis, Sultan Mahmud Khalji of Malwa. Mahmud was egged on 
in his enterprise by certain traitors of the Deccan, like Nizamul 
Mulk, who had fled to his court. With Mahmud Khalji were allied 
Kapileshway of Orissa, who had just been humiliated almost under 
the walls of Bidar itself, and the ruler of Khandesh. In 1462 the con¬ 
federate army crossed into the Deccan and came within thirty-two 
miles of the capital. The youthful Sultan took a personal interest in 
the mobilization of his troops and marched to meet the aggressor 
accompanied by Mahmud Gawan, Khwaja-i Jahan Turk and other 
nobles of eminence. Mahmud Gawan’s policy of compromise was 
already bearing fruit and, in marked difference to what had happened 
at Chakan, the army of the Deccan was now composed of both 
the great factions of the kingdom, the Afaqis and the Dakhinis. 
The two armies met near the great fort of Qanclhar and the day 
seemed to have ended in favour of the Bahmanis, when owing to 
unfortunate accident one of the elephants in the Bahmani army 
turned back and stampeded. The attendant of the boy-king, Sikandar 
Khan, greatly alarmed for his safety, removed him from his horse 
and hurried him back to Bidar. On seeing the royal mount without 
the boy-king, the whole army turned back. Mahmud Gawan, 
Khwaja-i Jahan and the rest came to Bidar, utterly shocked at what 
had happened, and were pursued by Mahmud Khalji, who was as 
surprised at the turn of event as anv one else. 

Seeing that Bidar was in grave danger, the council of regency 
placed the capital in charge of Mallu Khan Dakhini and moved the 
court to Firuzabad near Gulbarga. In the meantime Mahmud Khalji 
took possession of the rich provinces of Berar, Bir and Daulatabad, 
advanced to Bidar itself and laid siege to the citadel. At this critical 
juncture the queen and Mahmud Gawan gave a new’ orientation to 
the foreign policy of the Deccan by inviting Sultan Mahmud of 
Gujarat for help. Although Mahmud was himself young and had 
been on the throne only a few years, he responded to the call and 
moved rapidly to the south with a large army. 

The sudden appearance of the new ally of the Deccan complete¬ 
ly upset the plans of the Khalji king. Mahmud Gawan marched to 
relieve Bidar, which had been gallantly held by Mallu Khan, while 
the queen ordered Khwaja-i Jahan to join hands with these forces. 
Hemmed in on three sides, Mahmud Khalji had no alternative but 


inscription, that the Gajapati actually conquered Gulbarga, while as a matter of fact 
the Bahmani kingdom was indifferently called the kingdom of Bidar and the kingdom 
of Gulbarga right up to the end. 
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turn back; and he hurried home by way of friendly Khandesh, 
hotly pursued by Khwaja-i Jahan. 

In spite of this ignominious defeat, Mahmud Khalji reappeared 
the next year, 1463, with a huge army and marched right up to 
Fathabad. But when he came to know that his namesake or Gujarat 
was on the move to help the Deccan, he retraced his steps home. 

Ahmad died suddenly on the night of his marriage on 30 July 
1463, and was succeeded by his younger brother, Muhammad Khan, 
as Shamsuddin Muhammad III. 

THE AGE OF MAHMUD GAWAN AND 
MUHAMMAD SHAH ‘lASHKARi’ 

It was not long after the accession of the new Sultan that 
Khwaja-i Jahan Turk was murdered in open court. He had made 
himself unpopular with the old nobility by replacing it with a new 
nobility, with the queen by imprisoning Sikandar Khan, who had 
risked bringing Ahmad III away from the battle-field of Qandhar, 
and with the populace by his high-handed demeanour, with the 
result that no one shed any tears when he was removed at the 
instance of the dowager queen herself. There had been a remarkable 
unity of action on the part of the three members of the council 
since Ilumayuns death, and had it not been for the rift brought 
about by Khwaja-i Jahan Turk, the experiment of the council might 
have continued. 

The murder of Khwaja-i Jahan Turk almost coincided with the 
marriage of Sultan Shamsuddin Muhammad in 1464 and was fol¬ 
lowed by the retirement of the dowager queen from active politics. 
The scene was now laid for the formal investiture of Mahmud 
Gawan as the prime minister of the state, and the title of Khwaja-i 
Jahan was transferred to him, the title by which he is best known to 
the posterity. The premiership of Khwaja-i Jahan Mahmud Gawan 
saw the Bahmani state attain a height unequalled in the whole of its 
history. Apart from the purely cultural aspects of his term of office, 
the frontiers were made secure by the final annexation of die Konkan 
territory as far as Goa and the annexation of the Godavari-Krishna 
Doab, so that the dream of the founder of the state partly came true 
and the realm extended from sea to sea for the first time. 

The opening years of the new Sultan’s reign saw a recrudescence 
of fighting on the Malwa front. The fray began with the claim of 
Mahmud Khalji to Mahur and Ellichpur; and, forestalling his actions, 
Muhammad Shah sent Malik Yusuf Turk, sumamed Nizamul Mullc, 
against him to settle matters once for all, and ordered Mahmud 
Gawan to wheel round to the Khandesh border, while the aid of 
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rat was also solicited. Nizamul Mulk was successful in rec 
ierla, the chief of which place had begged the Malwa Sultan for 
help but was treacherously murdered. Mahmud Khalji, thereupon, 
hurried towards Kherla, but when he heard of the presence of 
Khwaja-i Jahan at Fathabad, he retraced his steps to his capital. We 
have accounts of the lengthy pourparlers between Malwa and the 
Deccan, which give us an insight into the diplomatic procedure of 
the middle ages. 1 8 After an exchange of envoys bearing autograph 
letters from the sovereigns of Malwa and the Deccan, a treaty of 

E eace and friendship was signed by the plenipotentiaries and sealed 
y the learned and the pious men of the court at Shadiabad-Mandu 
under which Kherla was given to Malwa and Berar was retained by 
the Bahmanis. This settlement led to feelings of mutual respect and 
was maintained till the end of the Bahmani state. 

On the eastern frontier the last years of Kapileshwar of Orissa 
were marred by his defeat at the hands of a unique coalition be¬ 
tween the Bahmani and the Vijayanagara states. 19 Kapileshwar’s 
death was followed by a squabble for the throne of Jajnagar and the 
usurpation of the gaddi by a Brahman, Mangal Rai, resulting in the 
appeal to Sultan Muhammad Shah on the part of the rightful 
claimant, Hamvira, who was probably the same person who had 
allied himself with the enemies of the Bahmani kingdom only a few 
years before. On Mahmud Gawan’s special recommendation, the 
Sultan ordered Malik Ilasan Bahri to lead the Bahmani forces, and 
he succeeded in compelling the usurper to quit Orissa and in setting 
up Hamvira on the Orissa throne with the title of Purushottama. 20 
Not content with this, Malik Hasan went further and conquered 

18 We find a vivid, description of these negotiations in Mahmud Gawan's letters 
e.g.» Riyaz, LXXV t XIX, LXXVII, LXXXV, etc. 

19 Banerji, History of Orissa, I, 307, read with Aiyangar, Sources of Vijayanagar 
History, 90-102. 

20 Burhan, 117; ‘The dead Oriya' could only have been Kapileshwar, as his 
immediate successor, Purushottama, reigned up to 1497; See Banerji, I, 305. For 
reasons best known to Banerji, he does not believe that Muhammad Shah, then a 
young man of eighteen, could have taken enough interest in the affairs of far off 
Orissa. He further says that Mangal Rais usurpation is a myth, although on page 321 
reference is made to a stone slab where Purushottama is styled as Hamvira. The war 
of succession in Orissa is also proved by an Orissan tradition mentioned by Banerji 
that Purushottama was not the eldest but the second son of Kapileshwar. Thus Burhan 
seems to be correct in point of date, and I have followed it in my sequence of 
events. As regards die date of Purushottama's accession also, Burhan's date 875 a.h. 
(1470-71) seems correct in comparison with 1466, which would put Muhammad's 
march to Kanchi in Purushottama's time, which is most unlikely. There is further an 
inscription at Puri, dated 4 April 1470, the year of Purushottama's accessionf JRASB , 
1893, 91-92. 
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^^R^atiiimdry and Kondavidu. On bis return be was greatly honoured 
by the king and given the title of Nizamul Mulk. 

It was now the turn of the western frontier to be brought under 
control; and this was even more urgent as the local chiefs, such as 
those of Khelna and Sangameshwar, were in the habit of intercepting 
Muslim trading vessels plying in the Arabian Sea ancl robbing the pil¬ 
grims on the way to Mecca and the holy places of Islam. More recently 
these chiefs had gathered together three hundred sailing vessels and 
were waylaying travellers by sea. The country was so difficult to cross 
that a series of campaigns had to be undertaken before it could be 
pacified. 

The first campaign, that against Hubli, was undertaken by the 
Sultan himself, most probably in order to protect the southern flank 
of the Bahmani army during the next phase. The second campaign was 
undertaken in 1.469 by Mahmud Gawan, and it had far-reaching 
results. lie proceeded to Kolhapur and made it his headquarters. He 
summoned forces from all round the vicinity, Dabul, Karhad, Junair, 
Chakan, Chaul, Wai and Man, but as the cavalry was of no avail in 
the thick jungles which lay on the way, he sent it back. The enemy, 
on seeing this huge concourse, resorted to guerilla warfare, which Went 
on till the rains set in and the Khwaja had to retire to his thatched 
camp at Kolhapur. 

Towards the end of the rainy season, Mahmud Gawan marched 
to the great fort of Raingarh, which surrendered on 9 July 1470, and 
thence to Machal, which had to be captured by sheer force of arms, 
and from there to Khelna which was subdued on 14 January 1471. 

The Khwaja was now face to face with Jakhurai of Sangameshwar, 
whose hilly country was studded with forts. 2 * Before proceeding 
further Mahmud Gawan wrote to the capital for further reinforce¬ 
ments; but the party opposed to him there had taken advantage of 
his prolonged absence and had begun to poison the Sultans mind 
against him, with the result that no reinforcements were sent to him 
and he was greatly handicapped. 22 Still he did not turn his back. 
Before the rains set in he had captured Bulwara, Mtriad and Nagar; 
and when the weather had cleared, he marched on to the great fort 
of Sangameshwar itself, which opened its gates on 13 December 1471 
while the Rai submitted on the following day. 2 * 3 But this was not the 
end, for Khwaja Gawan boldly went forward to Goa ‘with the tigers 
of Arabia and the lions of Persia’, sending 120 boats by way of the 

21. We find great details of these campaigns with specifications of dates in the 
Kfiwajas letters; Riyaz, XLV, XXVIII, LXXVI, XXXVIII, XIII, XLMI, etc. 

22 Ibid,, XLIV, XLViL 

23 Ibid., XXIX. 
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lad that great fort was captured without loss of blood and annexed 
kingdom of the Deccan on 1 February 1472.24 Having accom¬ 
plished his purpose the Khwaja left Goa on 10 April 1472, and reached 
the capital on 19 May of the same year with huge spoils of war. He 
was received by the Sultan in right royal manner, while the dowager 
queen addressed him as her own brother and actually appeared 
unveiled before him. 

In the north-west Yusuf Adil led the Bahmani armies against the 
chiefs of Virakhera and Antur, who were intriguing against the centre, 
lie succeeded in suppressing the spirit of revolt and was given Vira¬ 
khera as a jagir by the Sultan. When he returned to Bidar, he was 
received by the Sultan with great eclat. But the west still continued 
to be restive, and the moment Mahmud Gawan’s back was turned in 
1472, Parketa, the chief of Belgam, rose at the instigation of the ruler 
of Vijayanagara and besieged Goa, The Khwaja, thereupon, begged the 
king to allow him to go, but the machinations of his enemies against 
his power and prestige had already gone too far; the Sultan decided 
to lead his troops in person and left his capital on 15 March 1473. On 
reaching Belgam he found that Parketa was well entrenched behind 
tire walls of the great redoubt guarding the town, and history was 
made when Yusuf Adil and Fathullah Imadul Mulk breached the 
walls of the fort by firing mines dug under them. The Sultan himself 
led the assault, the fort was reduced, and Parketa was pardoned and 
made an amir of the kingdom. It was on this occasion that the Sultan 
adopted the title of Lashhari or ‘Warrior* at the petition of Mahmud 
Gawan. Almost immediately after these great events a gloom was cast 
on the court circles by the death of Makhduma-i Jahan, the dowager 
queen and the benefactress of the Khwaja. 

As has been noticed above, the boundaries of the Bahmani kingdom 
now touched the Bay of Bengal in the east and the Arabian Sea in the 
west, and it was time to reform the administration which had remained 
static since the clays of Muhammad I. Mahmud Gawan was fullv alive 
to the needs of tire moment and foresaw a great danger in the enlarged 
outlying provinces. So in order to curb the power of the provincial 
governors, he redivided the kingdom into eight instead of four gover¬ 
norships, and brought certain tracts in each province directly under 
the rule of the Sultan as a royal domain. He also made the qilachrs 
of the forts of all provinces, except one, directly responsible to the 
centre, and made the jagirdars accountable to the Sultan regarding 

24 The date is the result of my calculations on the basis of the letters contained 
in the Riyaz, especially XXXIII. Sewell and Aiyangar, Historical Inscription* of South 
India , say that the port was conquered as early as 1470, but this stands disproved 
by the actual date before us. 
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revenue of their jagirs, which were earmarked for the payment of 
local levies. Moreover, he had the whole land measured and a record 
of rights set up, thus anticipating Raja Todar Mai's reforms by a 
century. Further, acting according to the policy of conciliation, which 
had been the Khwaja’s watchword all along, he appointed an equal 
number of Dakhinis and Afaqis to the new governorships, retaining 
the charge of Bijapur for himself. 

About 1475 news arrived from Telingana that the officials of 
Kondavidu had been helping the subjects, who had risen in revolt, and 
had invited Purushottama of Orissa to help them. The levy of the 
rebels joined hands with the Orissa army and crossed the border, forc¬ 
ing Nizamul Mulk to retreat to YVazirabad; but owing to the approach 
of the Sultan, the Orissa army had to retreat to Kondavidu. The Sultan 
left Mahmud Gawan and the Crown Prince, Mahmud, at Rajamundry 
and defeated Purushottama on the banks of the Godavari. In 1478 the 
Sultan led an expedition into the very heart of Orissa and forced the 
Rai to lay down his arms and make costly presents, which included a 
large number of elephants. At the close oi the campaign, the Sultan 
adopted the title of Ghazi or ‘Hero*. Another milestone in the pro¬ 
gressive greatness of Bahmani state was reached when the ruler of 
Khandesh, Adil Khan II, paid a complimentary visit to Muhamniad- 
abad-Bidar. As we find that about this time the Bahmani coins were 
current in Khandesh and the Bahmani Sultan was mentioned in the 
Friday prayers there, we may take it that Khandesh had become, in a 
way, a protectorate of the Bahmanis 25 

But Kondavidu was again restive, and in 1480 the army mutinied, 
joining hands with the population, which allied itself with Saluva 
Narasimha, the virtual ruler of Vijayanagara. The Sultan, therefore, 
again proceeded east-wards in November 1480, and forced the garrison 
of Kondavidu to lay down their arms. Kondavidu was now given over 
as a jagir to Nizamul Mulk. 

Next came the turn of Saluva Narasimha; the Sultan proceeded 
due south as far as Nellore, pursuing Narasimha, who took to flight 
at the royal approach 26 At last he had to lay down his arms uncondi¬ 
tionally and sent the Sultan costly presents in the form of money, 
jewellery and elephants. From Nellore Muhammad marched as far 
south as Kanchi, where he arrived on 12 March 1481. The stronghold 
of Kanchi was reduced, and this was the southernmost point ever 
reached by the Bahmani arms. 

25 Burhan, 134. 

26 Ibid, 136. Both Sewell and Dr. Aiyangar seem to have wrongly identified 
‘Nolwarah’ with Malur in the Mysore state. See Venkataramanayya, Muhammad Shah 
Lashkari’s Expedition ogfiimt Kanchi , K. Aiyangar Volume, 1940, 30/. 
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have reached the zenith of the Bahmani power, and strange 
may seem, its nadir was soon to arrive. Before proceeding south, 
the Sultan had appointed Nizamul Mulk governor of the newly- 
created province of Rajamimdry; but Nizamul Mulk did not relish the 
appointment as he wished to govern the whole of Telingana. Much 
to the dislike of Mahmud Gawan, he was allowed to appoint his son, 
Malik Ahmad, who had married an inmate of the royal haram, to act 
lor him while he accompanied the Sultan to Kanehi. The old amirs, 
who hated the bisection of the governorships and a decrease in the 
governor s power and authority, now saw the chance of doing away 
with the reformer, Mahmud Gawan. 

It was during the western campaign, when the Khwaja was away 
from the capital, that the court party, as we have seen, got a good 
opportunity of poisoning the Sultan’s mind against the Khwaja. While 
Muhammad Shah was in the south and the camp was pitched at 
Kondapalli, the conspirators got the habashi (Abyssinian) secretary 
of the Khwaja, who was out of his senses owing to drink, to affix his 
master s seal on a paper, which he believed to be a petition for reprieve 
but which was really blank. The plotters then forged on the paper a 
treasonable letter on behalf of the Khwaja to the ruler of Orissa. This 
was meant to inflame the mind of the Sultan, and when the Sultan 
arrived at Kondapalli camp back from the south, this foxged document 
was put up before him He summoned the old wazir, who had now 
reached the age of seventy-three, to his presence and asked him what 
punishment be proposed for a traitor. The old statesman replied that 
death could be the only punishment. On being shown the forged 
document, he answered in all humility that the seal was surely his 
hut that lie knew nothing about the script. The Sultan then left the 
room after ordering his slave, Jauliar, to behead the Khwaja. The 
Khwaja knelt down, praising the Almighty for granting him the great 
blessing of martyrdom. The stroke of Jauhar’s sword ended on 5 April 
1481 the life one of the greatest administrators and generals the 
Deccan has ever seen. 

It was only a few hours after this that Muhammad Shah found 
out the terrible mistake which he had committed, and was horrified 
to discover that the man whom he had condemned to death was, till 
his last breath, staunchly loyal to the country of his adoption, arid that 
he had served his sovereigns with selfless devotion all his life. But 
the Khwaja could not be brought back to life; and it is remarkable 
that once his controlling hand was removed,- there was no one left 
to stop the precipitate decline of the kingdom. Muhammad Shah died 
exactly one lunar year after the murder of the Khwaja, and during 
this brief period there were definite forebodings of the coming storm. 
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Nizamul Mulk, who had, in a way, been the leader of the opposition 
during the last days of the Khwaja, became the new prime minister; 
but there was no love lost between him and men like Yusuf Adil, who 
had got himself appointed governor of Bijapur, Iinadul Mulk, governor 
of Berar, and other nobles who were setting out to carve principalities 
for themselves. The Sultan died on 27 March 1482, full of remorse and 
anguish at the early age of twenty-nine lunar years. 

DEATH AGONIES OF THE STATE 

As has been mentioned above, the murder of Mahmud Gawan was 
a landmark in the history of the Bahmanis, for with it began the pre¬ 
cipitate downward trend of the kingdom and the disintegration of the 
splendid edifice built by the earlier Bahmanis of Gulburga and by a 
series of capable rulers arid administrators of Biclar. The great minister 
was succeeded by Nizamul Mulk, and although his party had a 
monopoly of power, still the danger to his life and honour loomed 
large. The policy which Firuz and Ahmad I had adopted—that of 
encouraging the influx of overseas men into the Deccan—now led to 
a major problem. In order to counteract its evil effects, Humayun had 
initiated a policy of compromise and equilibrium, but he failed in 
the attempt, Mahmud Gawan, loyal as he was to the state, tried to 
continue this policy, but he too failed to bring about a workable 
understanding and had to pay for his failure with his life. With his 
death all hopes of maintaining a political equilibrium were shattered. 
Another Mahmud Gawan might have slammed the door to egotism, 
intrigue and disorder, but as no such statesman was forthcoming, the 
kingdom fell at the first rush of the wind like a house of cards. 

The new Sultan, S h ih abiid d^ - was only twelve years old 

when he succeeded hflTlaflier, and Nizamul Mulk became regent or 
malik naih. The coronation ceremony was marred by the absence of 
some of the most prominent officers of the state, such as Yusuf Adil 
and Fathullah Imadul Mulk, and it was decided that the whole cere¬ 
monial should be re-enacted when they arrived at the capital. Yusuf 
Adil and others hurried posthaste to Bidar and it was feared that this 
might be the beginning of a civil strife, but the two leaders, malik naib 
and Yusuf Adil, were too tactful to allow die situation to worsen; they 
were seen leaving die court hand in hand after the boy-sovereign had 
conferred robes of state upon them. This was, however, only a lull 
before the storm. One evening the Sultan summoned Yusuf Adil to 
his presence and reprimanded him at the restiveness of his Turkish 
entourage; at the same time he gave an order for the massacre of the 
Turks in the city. The city-gates were locked, the massacre began, and 
the butchery was stopped only after about 4,000 men were lying dead 
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many more had been wounded. Yusuf Adil now realized that Bidar 
was not the place for Hina and returned to Bijapur, leaving Nizamul 
Mulk in full control of central affairs. 

The government was now reconstituted into a council of regency 
with the malik naib and Fathullah Imadul Mulk as members and the 
dowager queen as president. The first act of the new council was to 
appoint Qasim Barid, the Turk, kotwal of Bidar, and Imadul Mulk’s 
son, Alauddin, as his fathers deputy in the governorship of Berar. 
This arrangement worked well for'four years till I486, when the 
malcontents whispered into the Sultan’s ears that he had been neglect¬ 
ed all along, and persuaded him to do away with the malik naib and 
his associates. But the plot failed, and the Sultan had to make his 
apologies. Imadul Mulk, however, held his life dear and quietly left 
for his own province of Berar, never to return. Although outwardly 
reconciled, the Sultan kept harbouring his rancour against Nizamul 
Mulk, and when the latter was away on a campaign in Telingana, the 
Sultan ordered that he should be beheaded. The wheel had turned a 
full cycle; the man, who had caused the murder of Mahmud Gawan 
during a Telingpna campaign, was killed in a similar campaign by a 
similar royal order. 

The king was mightily pleased and regarded the murder as an 
act of deliverance from the tyranny of the Dakhinis. He now began 
to indulge in wine, women and dance, and definitely turned towards 
the party of the Afaqis, who were, of course, inimical to the late malik 
naib . In 1487 the Dakhini party, allied as usual with the habashi 
(Abyssinian) group, conspired to put an end to Sultan’s life, and on 
8 November 1487, they actually attacked the palace-fortress and rushed 
into the royal apartments, where the Sultan was busy with his 
carousals. He had to fly to Shah Burj, where he was surrounded and 
protected bv the meanest of the population of Bidar. In the meantime 
the news spread like wild fire, and the leaders of the Afaqis succeeded 
in scaling the battlements leading to Shah Burj and extricating the 
king from the danger of being hacked to pieces. The Sultan now 
ordered a general massacre of the Dakhini officers and soldiers, which 
went on for three days. 

This massacre proved to be a landmark in the decline of the for¬ 
tune and power of the monarchy. The first to take advantage of the 
decreased prestige of the Sultan was Qasim Barid, who unfurled the 
flag of rebellion in his jagir at Ossa and Qandhar. He defeated the 
royal forces sent against him and forced Mahmud to appoint him prime 
minister and virtual dictator of the kingdom. But there were others 
far abler than Qasim Barid, and the rest of Mahmuds reign was a 
struggle for supremacy between them. One of the most powerful and 
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_of them was Malik Ahmad, who had adopted the title 

of Nizamul Mulk on his father’s death. The forts in his jagir, with its 
centre at Junair, had all fallen into the hands , of the Mara thus, and 
he took pains to reconquer them and pacified the whole country as 
far as the Godavari .27 At the end of the campaign, Nizamul Mulk 
marched to Bidar and offered his homage to the Sultan, who re¬ 
assigned the forts acquired by Nizamul Mulk to him as his jagir. 

Qasim Barid did not like all this; he persuaded the puppet Sultan, 
first, to order Yusuf Adil to march against Nizamul Mulk, and then 
to send a large army against him, Nizamul Mulk, however, succeeded 
against all odds; he marched straight to Bidar, carried oft his family 
in spite of the opposition of his enemies, and returned safely to Junair 
in 1486. Fighting with the court troops went on till 1490, when 
Nizamul Mulk finally defeated them at a grove near Jeur Ghat on 
23 May M He celebrated his victory by surrounding the grove with 
a wall and building a palace there, which was to be the centre of his 
newly created capital of Ahmadnagar. 

The Sultan was a puppet in the hands of Qasim Band, who got 
himself twice reappointed as prime minister in 1492. He was so jealous 
of the power of others that he actually invited the inveterate enemy 
of the Bahmanis, the Raya of Vijavanagara, to occupy Raichur and 
Mudkal in order to curb Yusuf Adils power.29 Yusuf Adil thereupon 
marched to Bidar and defeated Qasim, who had the Sultan with him, 
at a distance of five karohs from the capital. He then withdrew to 
Bijapur and wrested back the Raichur Doab from the Vijayanagara 
army after a pitched battle on 29 April 1493. Raichui and Mudkal 
were captured in the name of the Sultan, and we find Yusuf Adil 
sending costly presents to the Sultan in celebration of the victory ,.°9 

While this was going on, a stormy petrel was trying to carve out 
a principality on the western coast. This was Bahadur Gilani, kotwal 
of Goa, who had taken possession of the whole of coast line from Goa 
in the south right up to Chaul in the.north and had even sent 200 
sailing ships to the Gujarati, port of Mahim (now a suburb of Bombay) 
and burnt it On this, the monarch , of Gujarat, the great Mahmud 
Begarha, sent am embassy to Bidar to complain against the depredation 
of Bahadur (who had meanwhile destroyed twenty-four Gujarati ships 
full of merchandise) and appealed to his namesake of the Deccan in 

27 MuntaWabul Lubab, III, 124 y Burhtm, 186. 

28 ‘Battle of the grove, Ferishta, II, 95. Ferishta, II, 98, says that it was in 1495 
that Ahmadnagar was founded; 1490 is the date given in Ma’asirui Utnaro, l II, 906. 

29 Ferishta,. II, 98. 

30 Aiyangar, Sources of Vijayanagar History, 9, 88, 106: Banerji, op. at.; Hyderabad 
Arch . Report , 1984-35, 37. 
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name of the ancient friendship between the two kingdoms. 
Mahmud complied with the request and left Bidar for the west, 
ordering Yusur Adil, Imadul Mulk, Nizamul Mulk and Qutbul Mulk 
Dakhini, governor of Telingana, to come to his help. On arriving at 
Bijapur he was received right royally by Yusuf Adil. In the battle 
with Bahadur, Qutbul Mulk was killed, and the Sultan granted his 
title to Sultan-Quli Khwas Khan Hamadani, the progenitor of the 
Quib Shahis of Golkonda. 

In spite of this concentrated effort, the campaign against Bahadur 
was long drawn and illustrates the weak state of the Bahmani kingdom. 
The embassy from Gujarat arrived at Bidar in 1493, but it was not 
till 5 November 1494, that Bahadur Gilani was overpowered in a fierce 
battle between Mubarakabad-Miraj and Panhala and killed by an 
arrow. There were great rejoicings at the capital, when the Sultan 
returned there after a prolonged absence of nearly two years. Once, at 
home, he sent costly presents to the Sultan of Gujarat and ordered that 
the loss of ships should be made up by the formal handing over of 
twenty ships to the admiral of Gujarat/ 

We are fast coming to the end of the effective control of governors 
by the central power of Bidar, and this period is marked by attempts 
of upstarts at autonomy. Malik Ashraf occupied Daulatabaci and had 
the Khutba read in the name of the Sultan of Gujarat, while Dastur 
Dinar Habashi expelled the royal officials from his jagir round about 
Gulburga. The former died before offering battle, while the latter was 
defeated at Mahendri in 1496 by the combined officers of Yusuf Adil 
and the Sultan. As has been noted above, Yusuf Adil had been of great 
help to the Sultan in his hours of adversity, and now in 1497 the 
Sultan had his infant son, Prince Ahmad, betrothed to Yusuf Adits 
daughter, Bibi Sitti, aged three, at Gulburga. This was not to Qasim 
Band's liking. While the betrothal ceremonies were taking place in 
the fort, Qasim Barid and Dastur Dinar (who had been pardoned by 
the king) were fighting with Yusuf Adil and Qutbul Mulk Hamadani. 
Yusuf Adil was victorious and his status became so high that the 
Sultan did not dare to sit in his presence. But once his back was 
turned, Qasim Barid again came into favour and was once more 
confirmed hi the post of prime minister. 

From those sickening details of intrigues and civil strife we may 
turn for a while to foreign relations. Inj 1485 Saluva Narasimha 
dethroned his master, Virupaksha of Vijayanagara, and became the 
founder of a new dynasty. He realized the depth to which the 
Bahmani state had sunk and ordered his general, Ishwara Nayak, to 
march against the Bahmani camp at Kundukur. Ishwara Nayak routed 
the Bahmani forces and then marched northwards right up to the 
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rapati dominions without any opposition on the part of the 
rimani army. Purushottama of Orissa, on his part, had driven oil 
the Bahmani forces from the Godavari-Krislina Doab in 1488 and 
taken possession of the coastline as far as Vijayawada. This state ot 
affairs however, changed with the appointment of Qutbul Muik as 
governor of Telingana in 1498, for the new governor regained effec¬ 
tive control over Warangal, Eajakonda, Dewarkonda and Kovilkonda 
(which seem to have been lost); and in 1504 he ousted Sitapati ot 
Kbammamet, known as Shitab Khan, from Warangal and by treaty 
with Purushottama regained control over EUuru and Vijayawada.' 

Vijayanagara was worsted towards the middle of 1503 when the 
Sultan, with the help of his great jagirdars, reconquered the Raichur 
Doab and forced Vijayanagara to pay off arrears of tribute. The posi¬ 
tion however, changed in 1509 with the accession of one of the 
greatest of the Vijayanagara rulers, Krishna Deva Raya. Krishna Deya -X 
began to strike in all directions, and in a brilliant campaign he dis¬ 
possessed Yusuf Adil of Raichur and Mudkal, and captured Udayagir 
in 1514 and Koudavidu in 1515 from Purushottama of Orissa. He 
even annexed the inland Bahmani towns of Konclapalli, Nalgonda and 
Khammamet.32 

When we again turn to home affairs we notice a further inconsist¬ 
ency in the relations between the great jagirdars and the centre. There 
were frequent skirmishes between Qasim Barid, Yusuf Adil and others; 
and whenever there was an aimed fight, it invariably ended in the 
victors paying homage to the person of the Sultan and the reinstalment 
of Qasim as prime minister. Qasim died in 1505 and was succeeded 
bv his son, Ali Barid, as prime minister. Qasim was an accomplished 
calligraphist and a musician of note, while in the political sphere he 
succeeded in putting ..end to the power and authority of the 
Bahmani Sultan. He realized that however powerful the outlying 
jagirdars might be, it was the person nearest the Sultan who would 
lead the wav. and he stuck to Bidar tenaciously right up to the end. 
Three vears later died another great actor in the drama of the fall of 
the Bahmani state, Ahmad Nizamul Mulk, who was succeeded by his 
son, Burhan, and two years after this Yusuf Adil and Fathullah Imadul 
Mulk passed away. The effete Sultan betowed the title of Add Khan 
on Yusuf’s son, Ismail, and of Imadul Mulk on Ahmad s son, 
Alauddin Darya Khan. 


31 Sreenivasadhari, History of Warangut, in Hyd. Arch. Report, 1934-35. The 
learned author's theory that Shitab Khan and Sarang Khan were identical persons seems 
to be without foundation. See Sewell. A Forgotten Empire, 133. 

32 Banerji, op. eft.; Hyderabad Arch. Report, 1934-35, 37; Aiyangar, Sources of 
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owever independent these rulers might have been in their own 
territories there is no doubt that they respected the person of the 
Sultan right up to the end. We have a remarkable testimony of an 
occurrence in 1517, just a year before Mahmud s death, when the 
levies from Ahmadnagar, Bijapur, Parenda, Golkonda and Berar, with 
their governors at their head, paid homage to the Sultan. 33 

It is related by some of our authorities that Ahmad Nizamul Mulk 
declared his independence and look the title of Ahmad Nizam Shah 
as early as 1490, actually removing the Sultan’s name from the Khutba , 
and sent messages to Yusuf Adil and Fathullah Imadul Mulk advising 
them to do the same. But we are also told that this was regarded as a 
mark of disrespect to the Bahmani Sultan, and his name was soon 
reinstated. 34 In the same way it was only for a while that Yusuf Adil 
succeeded in introducing his name in the Khutba at Bijapur; Sultan 
Mahmud’s name was removed and inserted according to circumstances. 
A further proof of the fact that none of these governors declared their 
formal independence is that not a single coin with the name of any 
one of them inscribed on it has been discovered, and coinage was 
then regarded as one of the primary emblems of sovereignty. 

All the data in our possession lead us to conclude that in 1490 
the defiance to the state of affairs at the capital became more pro¬ 
nounced; but the spirit of loyalty to the throne persisted and neither 
Yusuf Adil nor his contemporaries at Junair and Ellichpur really 
unfurled the banner of independence. 

Sultan Slrihabuddin Mahmud died on 27 December 1518, and with 
him disappeared whatever was left of the glory of the Bahmani 
dynasty. He frequently bemoaned that he was a prisoner in the hands 
of others; he complained that nothing really belonged to him and 
that he was led by any one who was powerful enough at Bidar. All 
this proves the utter helplessness of the central government. Still the 
awe and respect with which the ancient dynasty was held made it 
the sole connecting link between the far-flung autonomous chiefs; but 
by and by its utility waned till it died natural death not long after. 


THE LAST PHASE 


Ali Baric! had made himself so powerful at the capital that he 
could have usurped the throne, but he was wise enough to perceive 
that such power as he had at Bidar was no match against the great 
governors at Bijapur, Ahmadnagar and elsewhere. He, therefore, put 
the late kings son, Ahmad, on the throne. Ahmad Shah was, however, 
a prisoner in the palace-fortress of Bidar, and his jailor took care to 


33 Burton, 164. 

34 Ferisbta, X, 373; II, 95, 97, 
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his character was thoroughly tarnished. Soon the peshkash 
from the great jagirdars ceased to come, and the new Sultan was 
forced to break up the old Bahmani crown to provide himself with 
the means of ease and comfort. The unhappy potentate died on 
15 December 1520. 

The throne was vacant for a fortnight and it was not till 28 
December 1520 that Ahmad’s son, Alauddin, was put on the throne. 
The new Sultan was different from his father and grandfather, and 
not only wished to lead a sedate life but wanted to reign as well as 
rule. He was, however, foolish enough to conspire to do away with 
Amir- Barid. The conspiracy leaked out and he was dethroned on 
4 March 1523. 

Amir Barkl now put Sultan Mahmud’s son, Waliullali, on the 
throne; but Waliullah also tried to free himself from the shackles that 
were suffocating him, with the result that he was imprisoned in the 
zenana part of his palace. Possibly in order to ally himself with the 
royal house, Amir Barid now married the pretty twenty-three year 
old Bibi Sitti, Ahmad’s widow, and then fell in love with the queen 
herself, who could now appear before him as a kinswoman. About the 
commencement of 1526 the Sultan was poisoned after reigning’ for 
less than three years. 

In spite of all this, the Bahmani tradition continued elsewhere in 
the Deccan; and although there could have been absolutely no practi¬ 
cal influence of the crown left at Bijapur, we find Ibrahim Adil still 
calling himself a mere wazir of the ‘Badshah Waliullah’. The same 
title appears in an inscriptions affixed to a mosque at Sagar.35 

Waliullah was succeeded by his brother, Kalimullah, who was 
closely guarded by Amir Barid. About this time Babur became the 
arbiter of Hindustan after his victory of Panipat; and the last Sultan 
of the house of Bahmani wrote to the victorious monarch offering him 
Berar and Daulatabad (provinces which he no longer controlled) if he 
would help him in throwing off the Baridi yoke. The news leaked out, 
and the poor man had to fly to Bijapur in 1528 and thence to Ahmad- 
nagar, where lie was well received by Burhan Nizamul Mulk. It is 
said that he spent his remaining days there and was either poisoned 
or died a natural death while a guest of Burhan, and that his coffin 
was brought to Bidar for burial. 

It would be interesting to find out the exact date of his death and 
incidentally to discover the date of the end of the dynasty. Although 
he is said to have left Bidar for good in 1528, we possess coins struck 

35 Epigr. Indo-Mosl., 1931-32, 19, 20. 
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name as late as 1536 and 1537.36 We have again two remarkable 
inscriptions at Ahmadnagar in which the ruler of Bijapur is mentioned 
as Ismail Adil Khan*, the reference being in the first instance to an 
event of 1539. We actually possess an inscription of 1537, where the 
ruler of Bijapur is named ‘Majlis-i Rafi Adil Khan and this date corres¬ 
ponds with the name.37 This title is significantly followed by two 
inscriptions of 1539 at Bijapur, where Ibrahim is definitely and for 
the first time mentioned as Ibrahim Adil Shah'. The conclusion is, 
therefore, justified that the last scion of the Bahmani dynasty died 
sometime in 1538, on a date between the striking of his last coin and 
the proclamation of Ibrahim as the independent monarch of Bijapur. 
It is quite possible that Kalimullah moved to Bijapur from Ahmadnagar 
and ended his life there, 

Kalimullah s son, Ilhamatullah, knew r that Bidar was not the place 
for, him and he proceeded to Mecca in disguise, never to return. 


36 See Speight, op. clt, 275 n, and G06. The dates, 942 a.h. and 943 a.h. are clear 
from reproductions, No. 19 and 30 on Plate XIX, and Speight is wrong in reading 
them as 952 a.h. 

37 Mem. of the Arch. Survey of India , No. 49, 47, inscription No. 437; for the 
other inscription see the same, inscription No, 3251, also see inscriptions Nos. 439 and 
410. 
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B I &T.H O F THE SULTANAT 


Madura was conquered by Delhi in 1323. Muhammad bin Tughluq 
appointed one Sharif Jalaluddin Ahsan,t who had been a genera! of 
his army, as governor of the province of Ma abar with Madura as its 
capital. Isami, the author of the Futuh-us Salatin , 2 says that Jalal- 
ucldin was the kotvval of Madura. But Ibn-i Battuta, who had married 
Jalaluddin Ahsan’s daughter at Delhi, writes that he had been the 
governor of Sultan Muhammad Tughluq. It is safer to rely on the 
latter’s version. Jalaluddin was loyal to his master for some years, 3 and 
then, taking advantage of Muhammad’s difficulties, he proclaimed his 
independence in a.d. 1333/34 (a.H. 734) at Madura under the title of 
Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah and struck gold and silver coins in his own 
name. 

There is inscriptional and numismatic evidence to prove that 
Muhammad bin Tughluq’s sway over Madura continued till 1334. 
There is a dated inscription in the Pudukottah state which mentions 
the Adlii Sultan (Muhammad bin Tughluq). It is on the eastern wall, 
south of the entrance of the central shrine in the Jnanapuriswara 
temple at Pannaivur in Tirumayam taluk, dated 27 Panguinee of 
the 9th year of Muhammad Sultan (a.h. 734).4 A coin 3 of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq of the Ma’abar fabric and found in Ma'abar bears the 
words, ‘Al-Wasiq-bi-Nasri Allah’ on one side, and Muhammad bin 
Tughluq Shall’ on the other. It is dated a.h. 734. Thus it is established 
beyond doubt that Muhammad ruled over Ma abar until a.h. 734 
(1333-34). But the question is whether Ahsan Shah declared his 
independence in the year a.h. 734 itself or in a subsequent year. 

We have a coin of Alauddin, the successor of Ahsan Shah, dated 

1 Yahya bin Ahmad, Ferishta and Badatmi wrongly give the name as Saiyyid 


Hasan. 


2 Futuh-us Sdatin (Madras), 469. 

3 Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, 488. 

4 Inscription No. 670, Chronological List of Inscriptions of the Pudukottah State , 
published at Pudukottah in 19S9. 

5 IRAS, 1909, plate between pages 680 and 681, Fig. 2, 
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\.il 740 (1339-40) f> and do not possess any coin of Ins bearing any other 
date. Ibn-i Battuta writes that Ahsan Shah ruled for five years and was 
then succeeded by Alanddin Udawji.7 A coin of Ahsan Shah dated 
A.ii. 735 was seen bv Mr. Rodgers * On the strength of these three 
pieces of evidence it has been hitherto held that Ahsan Shah ruled 
for five years from a.h. 735 (1334-33). 

On the other hand, Dcsika Chari and Ranga Chari examined 
a coin * of Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah dated a.h. 734, but since 
they did not give the transcript of the legend, Prof. Hultzsch dis¬ 
missed the coin with the remark, 'The date 734 on D. 13 is therefore 
not impossible, but requires to be proved by a reproduction of the 
coin itself.To 

Mr. Rodgers has reproduced the coin in JASB, 1895, Plate IV, 
big. 6. It is of the same type it and fabric (mixed metal) as seen 
by Desika Chari and Ranga Chari. The superscriptions are as 
follows: 1 

Obverse Reverse 

Sultanus Sal a tin In a circle — Ahsan Shah year 

Arba ion salaMn wa salyamti/a 
(the year four and thirty and 
seven hundred). 

The unit word arba (four) could not be read by Mr. Rodgers 
because the alif and the head of the 7/m are worn out. I am able to 
see the main outline of the word arba and also the lower part of the 
ra. There is no unit word in the Arabic language other than arba 
(four) which can have the form which we clearly see on the coin. 
Moreover, the coin reported by the south Indian scholars belongs to 
the same group. 12 

From the foregoing evidence it is clear that Muhammad bin 
Tughluq s reign in Ma abar continued till a.h. 734 (1333-34 a.d.) and 
that in the same year Jalaluddin Ahsan revolted and established the 
Sultanat of Madura. 

Ferishta says that Muhammad left the capital in a.h. 742 
(1341-42)13 to go to Ma abar in order to punish Sharif Ahsan. But as 

6 JASB, 1895, Plate TV, Fig. 8. 

7 Ibn-i Battuta, Vol. IV, 189. 

8 Seen by Mr. Rodgers and reported to Dr. Codgrington in a letter dated 1 Novem¬ 
ber 1889, JR\S f 1909, 673. 

9 Indian Antiguan/ , No. 31, 232, Coin No. 13. 

10 JRAS, 1909, 673. 

11 IlAcl 

12 Ibid. 

13 Ferishta (Lucknow edition), Vol, I, 137. 
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misSTshah revolted in 1333-34 and we possess a coin 1 ' 1 of his suc¬ 
cessor, Sultan Alauddin Udawji, dated a.i-i. 740 (1339-40), Ferishtas 
date is too late by several years. Sultan Muhammad, according to 
Sir Wolseley Haig, in all probability left Delhi for Southern India on 
5 January 1335 to punish Ahsan Shah ,15 

Muhammad’s first destination in the Deccan was Devagiri, where 
he spent some time in collecting the dues and punishing the lecalci- 
traiits. From there he marched to Warangal, where a pestilence 
broke out in his camp and carried away about a third ol: his army. 
The Sultan himself suffered from an attack of the dangerous 
diseased® He left Malik Maqbul [mil) wazir) at Warangal and 
returned to Daulatahad (Devagiri) and thence to 'Delhi, never to 
regain Maabar. 

Thus in the year a.h. 734 (1333-34 a.o.) an independent Muslim 
kingdom was established, comprising most parts of ramilakam with 
Madura as its capital. 


J A L A L U D D I N 

Ibn-i Battuta testifies to the fact that the first Sultan of Madura 
struck a gold dinar with the words, ‘The off-spring of Ta-Ha and 
Ya-Sin fi.e. the Prophet Muhammad), father of the poor and indigent, 
Jalalud-Dunya wad-din on one side and ‘He who puts his trust 
in the help of the most Merciful, Ahsan Shah, the Sultan on the 
other. 1 " 

This coin has not yet been discovered, but Ibn-i Battuta can be 
relied, upon, for the great traveller bad at Delhi married Saiyyicl 
Ahsan’s daughter, named Hur Nasab. 1 ® 

Another coin of Ahsan Shah bearing the llijrah year 738 
(1337-38 a.d.) has on one side ‘Ahsan Shah 738 a.h.’ and on the other 
‘al-Husaini’. This shows that Ahsan Shah claimed to be a descendant 
of the Prophet through his daughter’s son, Imam Husain. 19 

It is clear from the above-mentioned coins and the evidence of 
Ibn-i Battuta, who prefixed the title Sharif to the name of 
Jalaluddin 20 and to that of his son, Ibrahim, 21 that the Sultan claimed 


14 JASB, 1895, Plate IV, Fig. 8. 

15 Cambridge History of India> Vol. Ill, 149, 

10 Ferishta, Vol. I, 137. 

17 Ibn-i Battuta, Vol. Ill, 328, 

18 ibid., Vol. Ill, 337-38. c . 

19 Prof. Hultzscfc erroneously thought that Imam al-Husain was one ot the sans 

of the Prophet; see JR AS, 1909, 674 

20 Ibn-i Battuta, Vol. III. 328-37, IV, 189, 190, 200. 

21 im< Vol HI, 337-40, 
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ent from the Prophet Muhammad; the letters Ta-Ha and 
Ya-Sin, which form titles of the 20th and 36th chapters of the Quran, 
are applied to the Prophet At one place Ibfi-i Battuta calls him 
Saiiji/id’ZZ a synonym of the term Sharif. 

Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah ruled over MiVabar for five years, 23 but 
no details of his reign are available to us from any source except the 
fact recorded by Barani that he won over the army sent against him 
bv the Sultan of Delhi. 2 " 1 

Ibn-i Battuta states; Then he was killed i 'c/utila) and one of his 
amirs became the ruler, and lie was Alauddin Udawji/25 This 
passage does not warrant the statement of Sir Wolselev Haig that 
jalaluddin Ahsan Shah was slain by one of his officers, who usurped 
the throne under the title of Alauddin Udawji.2® Ibn-i Battutas 
passage simply means that the ruler was killed and that one of his 
amirs succeeded him. Sir Wolseley Haig was probably led into this 
error by the French translators of Ibn-i Battuta, Defremery and 
Sangunctti, who translate the sentence as follows; ‘Thereafter he 
was put to death and replaced by one of his amirs, Alauddin 
lldawji.’ 2 ? This rendering is very likely to mislead one, who does not 
consult the original, into thinking that the successor had killed his 
predecessor. 

To sum up, Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah revolted against the Sultan of 
Delhi in the year 1333/1334 a.ix, ruled for five vears and was killed 
in the year 1338/1339 a.d. (a.h. 739). 

Prof. Hultzsch writes, ‘a.h. 740 (1339-40 a.d.) is both the latest 
date on his (Ahsan’s) own coins and the only date on those of his two 
successors.' 23 But he has not reproduced any coin of Ahsan Shah 
bearing the date a.ii. 740. He refers to a silver coin mentioned by 
Captain Tufnell (Hints, 99) which is reported to have contained the 
date a.h. 740.29 Captain Tufnell’s report is not a reliable one as 
Prof. Hultzsch himself remarks about the Captain’s report! But as he 
failed to decipher the obverse of No. 7, it remains doubtful whether 
the reverse is of the same type as No. 9 or as No. 7.30 It is the ease 
of a coin which was not correctly deciphered and can hence have 
very little value as a piece of evidence. 

22 Ibid., Vol. IV, 189. 

23 Ibid. 

24 Elliot and Dowson, Vol. HI, 243. 

25 Tim-i Battuta, Vol. IV, 189. 

26 Cambridge History of India , Vol. ITT, 140. 

27 Ibn-j Battuta, Vol. IV, 149, French translation. 

28 JRAS, .1909, 671. 

29 Ibid,, 673, 

30 Ibid, 
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"is almost certain that Jalaluddin was killed in the year a.h. 739 
(1338-39 A.D.). He had a son, bv name Amir Haji, under whom a 
future Sultan, Ghiyasuddin Damghan Shah, served^ 1 What hap¬ 
pened to him is not known. However, the nobles elected one of the 
amirs, Alauddin Udawji, to the throne of Madura. 


AL A ODD IN 


Concerning Alauddin, Ibn-i Battuta writes: 'He niled for a year 
and then set out on an expedition to wage war against the infidels. 
He took from them great wealtli and extensive booty and returned 
back to his country. He again fought against them in the second year 
and, after defeating them, killed a large number of them. It so 
happened that on the day of the battle, when he had removed his 
helmet to drink water, a stray arrow struck his head, and he died on 
the spot/32 The words which I have put in italics suggest that 
Udawji went out of the territorial limits over which his predecessor, 
Jalaluddin, had ruled and the passage clearly mentions that 
Alauddin’s rule covered almost the whole of two lunar years. 

On the strength of a lew pieces of evidence and due to his in¬ 
ability to understand the unit word on the coin already deciphered 
by me, Mr. Rodgers says: ‘Alauddin could have reigned but a few 
months in the same vear/33 (i.e., 1339-40). This was the position of 
Mr. Rodgers, which has been accepted till now. 

But since I have been able to decipher a coin of Jalaluddin dated 
a.h. 734,34 the dates of the death of Jalaluddin and of the accession of 
Alauddin have to be pushed back by one year to a.h. 739 (1338-39). In 
this I am supported bv the testimony of Ibn-i Battuta, who says that 
Alauddin ruled during two years, a.h. 739 and 740 (1338-39 a.d.) 35 

Alauddin was killed after a successful battle by a strav arrow in 
1339-40. He was succeeded by his son-in-law, Qutbuddin Firuz 
Shah. 


A local Muslim tradition avers that Alauddin fought against the 
infidels and that he was killed by one of them. He is even now vene¬ 
rated as a martyr who laid down his life for the cause of Islam, and 
his tomb at Goripalavam on the northern bank of the river Vaigai is 
an object of pilgrimage for local Muslims. 


31 Ibn-i Battuta, Vo). IV, 188. 

32 Ibid ., 189. 

33 /ASB, 1895, 52. 

34 Ibid., Plate IV, Fig. 6. 

35 Ibn-i Battuta, Vol. IV, 189. 
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Sultan Qutbucklin Firuz Shall, the nephew and son-in-law of 
Alauddin Udawji ascended the throne in the year 1339-40 and 
reigned for forty days only. He was killed by his own nobles as they 
did not like his conduct. 30 Fortunately, the Sultan was able to issue, 
during the brief period of his reign, a coin which has come down 
to 11S fP 

GHIYASUDDIN 

After the execution of Sultan Qutbuddin, the throne was seized 
by an ex-trooper of Muhammad bin Tughltiq, who assumed the title 
of Ghiyasuddin Muhammad Damghan Shah. The new Sultan was, 
like Ibn-i Battuta, a son-in-law of the founder of the Sultanat, Sultan 
fafaluddin Ahsan Shah. After Ibn-i Battuta left the court of Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq at the head of a deputation to the ruler of China, 
he got stranded on the way and came to Madura to live as the guest 
of his wife’s brother-in-law. 

About this ruler the traveller writes: ‘The name of the Sultan 
was Ghiyasuddin Damgbani. At first he was a trooper under Malik 
Mujir bin Abu Raja, one of the servants of Sultan Muhammad bin 
Tughluq. Later he served under Amir Haji bin Sultan Jalaluddir# 3 
and then became the ruler. Before that he was called Sirajucklin, but 
when he became the Sultan, he assumed the title of Ghiyasuddin/ 39 

Ibn-i Battuta also adds: I had an interview with him and put 
before him the project to send an army to the Maidive Islands. He 
resolved to do so, decided what vessels were to be sent, and desig¬ 
nated a gift for the Sultanah together with robes and presents for the 
ministers and amirs. He charged me to draw up the contract of (his) 
marriage with the Sultan ah’s sister and ordered three vessels to be 
loaded with alms for the poor of the islands. Then he said to me, 
“You will return in five days’ time/’ But the admiral said to him, “It is 
impossible to sail to the islands for three months yet” “Well then,” he 
replied to me, “if that is the case, come to Fattan until we finish the 
present campaign and return to our capital, Mutra (Madura), and 
the expedition will start from there/’ 40 

The country, through which we were to pass, was a continuous 
and impassable jungle of trees and reeds. The Sultan gave orders 

3(3 Ibid., 190. 

37 JASB, 1895, Plate IV, Fi" 9. 

38 Sharif Ahsan, the first Sultan of Madura. 

39 Ibn-i Battuta, Vol. IV. 188-89. 

40 Ibid., Vol. IV, 190-92; Gibb’s translation, 262-63. 
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yery man in the anny, great and small alike, should cany a 
hatchet to cut it down, and when the camp had been pitched, he 
rode forward with his troops and thev cut down these trees fiom 
morning till noon. Food was then brought and the whole army ate in 
relays, afterwards returning to their tree-felling until the evening. 
All the infidels whom they found in the jungle were taken prisoners 
and brought to the camp with their wives and children. The practice 
(of the Maabari Muslims) is to fortify their camp with a wooden 
palisade, which has four gates. Outside the palisade there are plat¬ 
forms about three feet high on which they light a fire at night. Bv 
the fire there) is posted a night-guard of slaves and foot-soldiers, each 
of whom carries a bundle of canes (reeds). If a party of infidels 
attempts to attack the camp by night, each sentry lights the bundle 
he has in his hands, so that the night becomes as bright as the day, 
and the horsemen ride out in pursuit of the infidels. In the morning 
the infidels, whom our troops had captured on the previous day, 
were divided into four groups and impaled at the four gates oi the 
camp. Their women and little children were butchered also, and the 
women were tied by their hair to the stakes. Thereafter, the camp 
was struck and they set to work, cutting down another patch of 
jungle, and all those who were taken prisoner were treated in the 
same way. This (slaughtering of women and children) is a dastardly 
practice, which I have never known of any (other) king, and it was 
because of it that God brought him to a speedy end/* 1 

‘One clay the qazi was seated on his (the Sultans) right and I 
took my seat on his left. We were eating together when an infidel 
was brought with his wife and a son, aged seven. He waved his 
hand to the executioners, signifying that his head should be cut off. 
Then he said, "And his wife and his son". Their heads were chopped 
off, and I turned in another direction. When I got up I found their 
heads lying on the ground. One day when I was in his company, one 
of the infidels was brought before him. He spoke in a language which 
I did not understand. A group of executioners drew their knives; 
I hastened to depart. He asked me, "Where are you going? f replied, 
“To offer my asr prayer.” He understood my purpose and laughed. 
He ordered that the prisoner's hands and legs should be cut off. 
When I returned I found him rolling in his blood. 

The following is the version of Ibn-i Battuta concerning the 
contest between the Sultan and Vira Ballala III, which cost the latter 
his life and kingdom. ‘Vira Ballala was one of the greatest of the 


41 Ibid., 192-94, translation, 262-63. 

42 Ibid „ Vol IV, 194-95. 
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uslim rulers and his army exceeded one hundred thousand, 
e had under him about twenty thousand Muslims—men of vices, 
people guilty of crimes and absconding slaves. He wanted to conquer 
the country of Maabar. Muslim forces there (in Ma'abar) numbered 
only six thousand. Half of them were good soldiers and the other 
half without any good in them. They had no wealth with them. Still 
they met him (Vira Ballala) outside the city of Kuppam where Vira 
Billala defeated them. They retreated to Madura, and the non- 
Muslim (ruler) marched to Kuppam which was the largest and the 
best fortified of the (Muslim) cities. He laid siege ttr it for ten months 
until the citizens were left with provision for fourteen days only. 

The non-Muslim (ruler) sent envoys to the citizens asking them (o 
come out and surrender the city, promising to spare their lives. They 
replied that they would refer the matter to the Sultan. He gave 
them a fortnight to do so. They wrote to Sultan Ghiyasuddin about 
their predicament. On a Friday the Sultan read their letter to the 
people. They wept and said, “We sell ourselves to Allah. If the non- 
Muslim (ruler) captures that city, then he will march against oui- 
fort. Death under the sword is much better for us than that.” They 
made a covenant to die and set out the next day. They removed 
their turbans from their heads and put them on the necks of (hen¬ 
houses—the symbol of their determination to win or die. 

‘They placed the most courageous and skilful among them, who 
numbered three hundred, in the vanguard and appointed Saifuddin 
Bahadur, who was a pious and brave jurist, to command the right- 
wing and Malik Muhammad Silahdar to command the left. The 
Sultan rode at the head of the centre. He had with him (comprising 
the above three wings) three thousand soldiers and placed the 
remaining three thousand in the rear under the command of a 
Persian, Asaduddin Kaikhusrau. They marched to the camp of the 
non-Muslim ruler, which was situated near Qayalah.43 The people of 
the camp were off their guard and their horses were in the pasture. 
The vanguard looted the horses. The non-Muslims, thinking that the 
raiders were thieves, attacked them without a battle-formation and 
engaged them in battle. Soon Sultan Ghiyasuddin fell upon them 
and completely routed them. The king of the non-Muslims, who was 
eighty years old, tried to mount his charger. The Sultan’s nephew, 
who later succeeded to the sultanat, came up to him and was about 
to kill him, when one of his slaves told him that he was the king. So 
he made him a captive and took him to his uncle. 


43 Kayalpattinam, a port on the east coast of South India and west coast of the 
Gulf of Mannar, about 100 miles from Madura. 
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Sultan treated him with honour, and promising to set hinr 
fr^eTextracted from him riches, elephants and horses. After taking 
from him all that he had, he slaughtered him, and pulling off his skin 
and stuffing it with straw, hung it on the wall of Madura. I saw it 
hanging there/ 44 

Having destroyed Viva Ballala III, the most persistent and 
dangerous of liis enemies’, Ghiyasuddin engaged himself in extend¬ 
ing his territory iii the north. When Ibn-i Battuta landed in Maabar 
after a ship-wreck, the Sultan of that country was engaged in subju¬ 
gating the territory round a place which the traveller calls Ilarkatu. 
befrernery and Sangunetti, the French translators of Ibn-i Battuta s 
work, identify the place with Arcot 45 

Ibn-i Battuta describes a plague which visited Madura and 
carried away a large number of people. Those who were attacked bv 
it died on the second or the third day, or at the most on the fourth. 
When I went out, I saw none but the sick and the dead. The Sultan, 
on reaching Madura, had found his mother, wife and son ill, and 
after staving in the town for three days, he went out to a river three 
miles (one mile) away. I joined him there and he ordered me to be 
lodged along with the qazi. Exactly a fortnight later, the Sultan 
died and was succeeded by his nephew, Nasiruddin. 1 he new 
Sultan gave orders that I should be furnished with all the ships that 
his uncle had appointed for the expedition to the islands. Later on 
however, I fell ill of a fever, which is mortal in those parts, and 
thought that mv time had come. God inspired me to have recourse 
to the tamarind, which grows abundantly there; so I took about a 
pound of it, put it in water and drank it. It relaxed me for three days, 
and God healed me of my illness/ 

According to the report of Ibn-i Battuta, Ghiyasuddin s only son 
was carried off by the plague on a Thursday, his mother died on the 
next Thursday and the monarch himself followed her to the grave 
on the third Thursday. 46 

Several coins of Sultan Ghiyasuddin Muhammad Damghan Shah 
have been recovered. The earliest of them is dated a.h. 741 (1340- 
41 a.d.), 47 and the last a.ii. 744 (1843-44 a.d.). 48 The first coin of Jiis 
successor, Nasiruddin Mahmud Damghan Shall, is dated a.h. 745 
(1344-45). It is quite likely that Sultan Ghiyasuddin died in a.h. 745 
and was succeeded by his brother’s son and son-in-law, Nasiruddin. 

44 Ibid., 196-98. 

45 Ibid., 188. 

46 Ibid., 202. 

47 JASB, 1895, Plate IV, Fig. 10. 

48 Numismatic Chronicle Scries V, Vol. IV, Plate VIII, Fig. 13. 
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••^escribing the city of Madura, as he saw it, Ibn-i Battuta write 
It is a city with broad streets. One who first (among Muslims) made 
it the capital was my father-in-law, Sultan Sharif Jalaluddm Ahsau 
Shah. He constructed it well and made it resemble Delhi. 

With reference to Fattan (Pattinain), our traveller describes it as 
a large and fine town on the coast, with a wonderful harbour, fheie 
is a great wooden pavilion in it, erected on enormous beams and 
reached by a covered wooden gallery. When an enemy attacks the 
place, they tie all the vessels in the port to this pavilion, which is 
manned by soldiers and archers, so that the enemy has no chance of 
capturing them. In this town there is a fine mosque, built of stone; 
and it has also large quantities of grapes and excellent pomegranates. 


N A SIRt'DIIlN 


Nasiruddin, who ascended the throne of Madura m 1344-45, is 
said to have been a domestic servant at Delhi and to have fleet from 
the capital of Hindustan to his uncle. 50 After ascending the tliione, 
he assumed the title of Mahmud Ghazi Damglian. Soon after 
homage was paid to him, poets recited odes in his praise and lie 
bestowed rewards on them.’ 5 l 

On his accession to the throne, Nasiruddin dismissed his uncles 
wazir and confiscated his property. In his place he appointed one 
Badruddin as wazir. But the new wazir died suddenly and was 
succeeded by Khwaja Surur, the Qa’idul Bahr (Admiral), who was 
given the title of Khwaja-i Jahan, after (lie fashion at Delhi. Any one 
who addressed him differently was fined a fixed number of dinars.*- 

He had his maternal aunt’s son, who had married the daughter 
of Gluvasuddin Damghan, executed; and then married-the ladv 
himself. The Sultan came to know that one, Malik Masud, had visited 
the condemned man in Iris prison, lienee he put Masud to death 
and also executed Malik Bahadur, who was brave, noble and 

accomplished. 53 , ., , . 

It was after this that Ibn-i Battuta fell ill and decided to leave 
Madura. The Sultan tried to stop him, but he insisted on leaving the 
town and left it. 04 

By now a ruling aristocracy of the close relatives of the ex-sultans 


49 Ilm-i Battuta, Vol. XV, 200. 

50 lbid„ 203. 

51 Ibid., 203-4. 

52 Ibid., 204. 

53 Ibid., 200. 

54 Ibid., 205-6. 





tM break In rm coinage 


THwwr^ve been formed at Madura, and this nobility could not have 
viewed with pleasure die succession of an ex-domestic servant to the 
throne of the powerful and prosperous sultanat. On his part, the 
new Sultan, realizing the contempt in which he was actually held, 
slew all the officers of the kingdom who were likely to challenge his 
possession of the throne and among them the husband of his pre¬ 
decessor’s daughter.’ The wary Moor, Ibn-i Battuta, who was himself 
a son-in-law of the first Sultan of the kingdom, must have realized 
tile danger to his person. He left the town and resumed his travels 
in spite of the fact that the Sultan pressed him to continue his stay 
at Madura. 


*§L 


T H E B H EAK 1 N T II E C O IMAGE 


We have a coin of Sultan Nasiruddiiv Mahmud Damghan Shah 
which is dated a.h. 745 (1344-45 a.d.). Then follows a break in the 
coins till we come to a coin Adfl Shah, bearing the date a.h. 757 
(1356 a.d.). The cause for the break is not known. 

Dr. S'. Krishnaswami Aiyangar thinks that the break in the chain 
of coins between 1344 and 1356 was due to a temporary conquest of 
the sultanat by Vijayanagara. In his support he quotes a record of 
Tirukalakkudi, in the South Arcot district, which states, I he times 
were Tulukkan (Muslim) times; the demdana (gift to gods) lands of 
the gods were taxed with kudhnai (dues of cultivation); the temple 
worship, however, had to be conducted without any reduction; the 
ulani or the cultivation of the temple lands was done by turns by 
the tenants of the villages; at this juncture Karnpana Udaiyai™ came 
on his southern campaign destroying Tulukkans and establishing a 
stable administration throughout the country and appointed many 
chiefs (Nayukkamars) for inspection and supervision in order that 
the worship in all temples might be revived regularly as of-old. 56 
After quoting the above record. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 
writes: ‘The date of this record from the astronomical details given 
lias been equated with a.d. 1358 (Friday, 7 September). If by 1358 
all this had been done by Kumara Karnpana—and there is no parti¬ 
cular reason to doubt the record—then the invasion by Karnpana ol 
the south must have taken place somewhat earlier. Does this not 
offer an explanation for the break in the coinage of the sultans of 
Madura? If it does, it means that the Vijayanagara invasions had 
taken place during this period, and that the Madura Sultan, Nasir- 
uddin himself (or his successor), had suffered a crushing defeat at the 


55 Son of Bukka I. 

56 Epigraphical Report, 1910, Section 33. 
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tftfi Sultan At of madura 

/ o£ the Hindus and the rule of the Muhammadans had ffeeu 
'an end to, at least temporarily/ 57 

There is a serious difficulty in accepting Dr. Krislmasvvami Aiyan- 
gars conclusions. The record was written, according to him, in 1358. 
The effective rule of Kampalna Udaiyar was being established, in that 
year, in and about the South Arcot district, and this leads the learned 
scholar to assume that the occupation of the entire sultanat of 
Madura by Kumara Kampaua must have taken place much earlier. 
If the sultanat of Madura had been overrun by the Vijayanagara 
prince earlier and his systematic rule was being set up in 1358, how 
then are we to account for the coin of Adi! Shah, which bears the 
elate a.h. 757 (1356 a.d.), and those of his successor dated a.h. 761- 
770 (1.359-68 a.d.). 

Further, it is not too much to allow a reign of twelve years to a 
sultan of Madura. One of the successors of Nasimddin. Fakhruddin 
Mubarak Shall, ruled for more than a decade. His coins cover nine 
years more, that is, till the earliest date of the available coins of his 
successor, Sultan Alauddin Sikandar Shah, a.h. 774 (1372-73 a.d;). 

Two facts powerfully disprove the contention of the learned 
scholar. Firstly, we have a coin of a sultan of Madura bearing the 
date 1356, two years before the date of the record (1358), and other 
coins of another ruler of same kingdom dated 1359-68, Thus we 
have one coin dated two years before the record and several dated 
immediately after it. Secondly, the gap is before the coin dated 
1356. The record thus raises the question—was there a sultan of 
Madura at the time (1358) or not? If there was no sultan at Madura, 
how are we to account for these coins both before and alter the 
record? If there was a sultan at Madura, we must seek some other 
explanation for the passage of the record. The date of the record 
given by Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar may be wrong as is contended 
by Sewell. The mere non-availability of the coins for a period does 
not entitle us to assume that the sultanat was overrun by some 
adjacent power to reappear once again. It may be that there were 
not many issues of coins during this period; it is also possible that 
the coins of the gap period have not yet been found bv coin collec¬ 
tors. The date of the inscription, on which Dr. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar tries to base his theory of Kampana/s conquest of Ma'abar 
as early as 1347, seems to be capable of being calculated differently. 
Sewell writes: 7 think that there is good reason to suppose that the 
date of the record was really 30 August 1364, arid the Pandva prince 
mentioned was that Naravarman Vira Pandva alias Parakrama 


57 Aiyangar, South India and Her Muhammadan Invaders, 182. 
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THE BREAK IN THE COINAGE 

NI&udylT, whose rule seems to have begun in 1335/58 All that the 
Tirukalakkudi record mentions could have happened in 1364 in that 
area, but not as early as Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar thinks. 

Even then there is nothing in the passage of the record to suggest 
that Madura was captured. About 1364 Kurnara Kampana might 
have overrun (may be temporarily) the region of Tirukalakkudi and 
not the whole of the sultanat 

The rising tide of the great Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagara, 
checked in the north by the young and vigorous state of Bahman 
Shah and his successors, was gradually encroaching upon the territory 
of the sultans of Madura and defeated them in battle more than once. 
But none of these defeats before the later seventies seem to have 
been crushing enough to enable the Hindu Raja to occupy Madura. 

Further, C thc existence of a Muslim record, dated a.ii. 771 (1369- 
70 A.r>.)>9 at Devakottah, shows that the country was still under a 
Muslim ruler .60 According to Dr. Venkataramanayya, ‘No Vijaya¬ 
nagara inscription bearing an earlier date than 1371 is found in the 
region south of the Kaveri/61 

Hence it is almost certain that in the early fifties the sultanat of 
Ma'abar was ruled over by Nasiruddin Mahmud Damghan and that 
his territory extended in the north up to, if not beyond, the South 
Arcot district. 

S IT A M S UDDIN ADF L S H A H 

Dr. Venkataramanayya, while emphatically denying the fact that 
the sultanat of Madura was overrun by Kumara Kampana in the 
later forties 62 refused to recognize that the three sultans—Adil Shah, 
Mubarak Shah and Sikandar Shall—who are believed (on the basis 
of coins) to have ruled over Ma'abar, ever reigned over that region 63 
He writes: It must be pointed out that the testimony of the coins 
attributed to the sultans of Madura by the numismatists is not trust¬ 
worthy in the absence of confirmatory evidence from other sources. 
There is no reason for believing that the sultans, who are said to have 
ruled in Maabar subsequent to the reign of Nasiruddin Damghan Shall, 
did actually rule over that country. In the first place, apart from the 

58 The Historical Inscriptions , 194. 

59 Inscription No. 194, Chronological List of Inscriptions of the Pudukpttah State 
(Published in Pudukottah, ] 339). 

60 Journal of the Madras University, Vol. XI No. 1, 54 note. 

61 Ibid. 

62 Ibid., 54. 

63 MSB, 1895, Part I, 51. 




THE SULTAN AT OF MADURA 

'Supposition of the numismatists, there is little evidence to show that 
the sultans mentioned in these Coins ruled over Maabar rather than 
some other part of the world. Secondly, the choice of Maabar as the 
kingdom under the sway of these sultans is arbitrary. Excepting the 
fact that the coins were discovered in South India, there seems to be 
no valid grounds to justify this choice. One characteristic of Muslim 
coinage, that is, the mention of the place of mintage, which surely 
indicates the area where the coins were intended for circulation, is 
conspicuous by its absence in the so-called coins of the sultans of 
Ma a bar. though one of the eminent numismatists of the last century, 
who examined these coins, discovered in them features of Maabar 
fabric, there is nothing to distinguish them from other coins excepting 
the difleience of their palaeography, which admits of several explana¬ 
tions. ' 1 

Therefore, it is not possible to assert definitely that the coins dated 
subsequent to a.h. 745 (1344-45) belonged to the sultans of Madura. 
Having due regard for the available numismatic evidence, all that can 
lie reasonably said is that the coins bearing a date later than a.h. 745 
were discovered in the country, which was once under the sultans of 
Maabar. 64 

Ihcie aie a few pieces of evidence which militate against the 
position taken up by the learned scholar. Firstly, the coins were found 
in Maabar and not outside its boundaries. Secondly, an eminent 
numismatist,65 declares them to be of the Maabar fabric. The evidence 
of a specialist is of considerable value, for he examines not only the 
patterns of the coins, their weights, values and style of writing but 
also ^ minting skill involved, the metal used and similar relevant 
factors. I hirdly, it the place of mintage is omitted in the coins of the 
later sultans of Madura, the same is also the case with the coins of 
their predecessors. Thus this common departure from the usual Muslim 
practice of mentioning the place of mintage establishes an affinity 
uislead of disproving it. Finally, 1 have discovered a proclamation of 
Adil Shah, engraved on a big slab of stone , in the heart of the Madura 
town, which must set all such doubts, as Dr. Venhdammanmma has 
entertained, at perfect rest. The slab which lav half buried in a ceme¬ 
tery known as the Dargah of Sultan Alauddin Auliya was taken out 
by me and put inside the compound of the office of the Dargah 
manager along with several other Arabic and Persian inscribed stones 
I took a photograph of the stoned and then had several impressions 
of the inscription taken on paper. The inscription reads: 1 

64 Journal of the Madras University, Vol. XI, No. I, 53-54. 

65 C. J. Rodgers, Honorary Numismatist to the Government of India. 

66 See, Dr. S. A. Q. Husaini, History of the Pandya Country , 102, 





sn AMS U DOIN' ADJL SHAH 

‘God says, “Obey God, obey the Messenger and the people of 
authority among you.” Therefore, he who obeys the Sultan obeys the 
Rahman (Most Merciful). Any one who from the obedience of ITis 
Majesty .. . Badshah, the Master of Rulers, the Chosen one among the 
slaves of the Lord of the Worlds, Shamsud-Dunya wad-Din Abul- 
Muzaffar Adil Shah, the Sultan (May God perpetuate his kingdom), 
among the kings, nobles, horsemen, footmen, shop-keepers, traders and 
others, deviates... and imprisonment and death will suffer, And lie 
who ...; he will have peace and safety ... and he will be victorious 
and successful. 

Consequently there should be no doubt about the fact that Sultan 
Shamsuddin Adil Shah ruled over Ma abar. 

A coin of Ma'abar fabric issued by Sultan Shamsuddin was repro¬ 
duced in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Rental, 1895 (Plate \, 
f. 25). But it could not be assigned to any known ruler until I dis¬ 
covered in 1954 at Madura the inscribed proclamation of Adil Shah 
in which he calls himself Shamsud-Dunya wad-Din Ahul-Muzaffai 
Adil Shah as-Sultan. 

Ibn-i Battuta, the only contemporary authority on the history of 
■ the sultanat of Madura having left the town in the reign of Mahmud 
Ghazi Damghan Shall (Nasiruddin), we are left only with the legends 
of the coins of the subsequent sultans to construct such history as 
we can. 

After Nasiruddin s coin dated a.h. 745 (1344-45) ‘the first Hijrah 
date is met with after an interval of twleve years when the reigning 
king was Adil Shah’.67 His earliest coin is dated a.h. ioi (13oo-56 a.d.) 
and in it he calls himself ‘the Meek Sultan’.™ Several other coins 
belonging to his reign are available but none of them bears any date. 
The earliest coin of his successor is dated 761 a.h. (1359-60 a.d.).™ 
Hence we may assume, on the basis of the coins, that Adil Shah ruled 
from 1356 to 1359. 

As to the end of Adil Shah, we have several pieces of evidence 
which help us to conclude that he was killed by Saluva Mangu, one 
of the generals of Kumara Kampana. A few inscriptions state that the 
Vijavanagara forces were operating in the south as early as the fifties.79 
*Vira Savanna Udaiyar and his cousin, Kumara Kampana, came to the 
country far awav from the seat of their respective governments in 
1352-53. Then Savanna was in Sendalai in the vicinity of Tanjore. 

67 MSB. 1895, Plate IV, fig. 12. 

68 Ibid,, 1895, Plate IV, fig. 14. 

69 Ibid., fig. 26, 

70 Journal of the Madras University, Vol, XI, No. 1, 56. 
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F rom there he moved southward along the southern bank of the 
Kaveri and reached the neighbourhood of Karur about the middle of 
1352. «i About the same time Kumara proceeded to Tiruvannamalai 
irom his capital Mulbagal in the Kolar district. According to the 
Madura Vifatjam, a contemporary poem in which Gangadevi, the 
queen of Kumara Kampana, describes her husband’s expedition against 
the Sultan of Madura, the territory of the Sultan extended in the north 
up to Chidambaram in the Tanjorc district 72 

Thus we see that from the early fifties the forces of Vijayanagara 
were engaged in a series of efforts to conquer the sultanat of Madura. 
The first phase of the mortal combat seems to have dragged on until 
the Meek Sultan’, Adil Shah, was killed in a combat with Saluva 
Mangu. This fact is borne out by the Jaimmi Bhamtam™ a Telugu 
work of the late 15th century, which says that Saluva Mangu defeated 
the Sultan of Madura and took him prisoner. The Ramabhyudai/am74 
states that the Sultan was killed in a combat with Saluva Mangu 73 
The Sultan is venerated as a martyr by the Muslims of Madura 
and lies buried by the side of Alaucklin Udawji, whose having been 
killed by a non-Muslim is recorded by Ibn-i Battuta. 

The sultanat of Madura did not come to an end with the death of 
Adil Shall. The nobles of Madura went to the Bahmaui court, brought 
a relative of Balunan Shall and installed him as the ruler of Madura. 
This is stated by Afif. ‘When Sultan Muhammad Shall bin Sultan 
Tughluq Shah ..'. left this world for the next, and Sultan Firuz Shah 
became the ruler, his imperial farmans were sent to Maabar. The 
people of Maabar, deciding unanimously, went to Daufcitabad. and 
choosing a relative of Hasan Kanku as their ruler, gave up their 
allegiance to Sultan Firuz.’ 76 

This change in the stock of the rulers is clearly marked by a corres¬ 
ponding change in the language of the legends on the coins. Up to the 
death of Adil Shah the legend on the coins Was inscribed in the Arabic 
language. After that the Persian language was used for the purpose. 
We know that Baliman Shall claimed to have been descended from 

71 Ibid.. 57. 

72 Ibid., 58. 

73 Jamirti Bharcitam, I, 32, quoted by Dr. Venkaturamanayya in the Journal of the 
Madras University, Vol. XT, No. 1, 54-55. 

74 Rajtvtbh\jmlayam also quoted by Dr. Venkataramanayva in the above journal. 

75 The Saluvas belonged to a powerful feudal house, which served Vijayanagara. 
The first of thorp, Saluva Mangu, came into prominence under Kampana. He conquered 
the Sultan of Madura and is said to have subordinated him to Samba Raya, a prominent 
feudatory king, in the North Arcot district. From the time of Mangu, the Saluvas 
increased in power and renown. Indian Antiquary , Vol. XIII (1914^ 12 

76 Tarikh-i Firm Shahi (Bib. Indica), 261, 





FAKHRUDDIN MUBARAK SIIAII 

Bahman son of Infandiyar, an ancient ruler of Persia, and it is quite 
natural that a relative of his should prefer the Persian language. 

F A K II RUDDI 1ST M U B A R A K S II A II 

Shamsuddin’s successor, according to the coins available to us, was 
Fakhmddin Mubarak Shah. Probably, Fakhmddin was the relative of 
Sultan Bahman Shah who was brought from the Deccan to rule over 
Madura. 

Fakhruddin enjoyed a long reign of twelve or thirteen years. His 
earliest available coin is dated 761/136077 and the last 770/1368-9.78 
3f of his successor, Alauddin Sikandar Shah, is dated 

i/4 ( 137 2 -73).<9 Hende jt is likely that the reign of Fakhruddin 
Mubarak Shah lasted up to 1372-3. 

Fakhruddin must have been a strong ruler to have carried on the 
struggle against Vijayanagara for more than a decade. Yet the game 
was a losing one. There could be no comparison between the resources 

ot \ ljayanagara and Madura. Still the Sultan seems to have held his 
own. 

There is no evidence to show that Sultan Fakhmddin died a violent 
death. No tomb of a martyr named Fakhmddin is known in Madura 
or its neighbourhood. Therefore we mav assume that he died a nature' 
death about a.h. 774 (1372). 

alauddin sikandar shah 

Evidently Alauddin Sikandar Shah, the last Sultan of Madurl 
ascended the throne in the year a.h. 774 (.1372-73) for his earliest coil 
which we possess is dated that year.80 The Sultan continued th 
struggle with Vijayanagara, but the result could not have been h 
doubt 1 he sultanat, however, continued to exist in spite of its check 1 
and defeats and the last coin of Sultan Alauddin Sikandar Shah 
dated a.h. 779 (13; i -78)81 Sultan Sikandar Shah, according to t 
focal tradition was defeated and took refuge in a cave of the Tirun 
parakunram hill.82 He was overtaken by the Hindu forces and killed 

According to Afif, Bukka, an enemy who was on the frontiers o 
Maabar with a large army and powerful elephants, invaded fha 
country, captured the ruler and killed him. He then took possessit 

77 JASB, 1895, Plate V, fly. 20. 

78 Ibid., fig. 20. 

79 Ibid., 1909, 682, fig. 24. 

80 MSB, 1895, Plate V, fig, 29. 

81 Ibid., fig. 22. 

82 Three miles to the south of the town of modern Madura, 



HIE SULTAN AT OF MADURA 

of Ma'abar. 88 The Madura Vijayam of Gangadevi says that Kumara 
Kampana defeated the Sultan of Madura, that the latter challenged 
the Hindu prince to fight a duel and that Kampana defeated and 
beheaded the Sultan M' Kampana was the general (and viceroy) of 
Bukka, the ruler of Vijayanagara. 

Bukka died in the early months of 1877. The latest coin of Sultan 
Sikandar Shah is dated a.il 779, which commenced on 10 May 13/7 
and ended on 29 April 1378. Therefore, the sultanat of Madura appears 
to have survived Bukka and come to an end soon after him. 

Alaiiddin Sikandar Shah lies buried on the top of a hill. There is 
another grave near it, which is said to be the grave of his wazir. 
Several graves in an open space, half way to the top, are considered 
to be the graves of his courtiers and generals. Sultan Sikandar Shah, 
having died as a martyr, is regarded by local Muslims as a tcali (saint), 
and his shrine is an object of veneration and pilgrimage for the 
Muslims of Ma‘abar. 

E X T E N T OF THE M AD U R A S U L T V \ T A T 

As to the extent of the sultanat of Madura, although we cannot 
be very definite about it, we have a number of relevant data which 
Ife helpful. At the initial stage the sultanat consisted of the entire 
Province of Malabar. We have evidence on record to show that Sultan 
lauddin Udawji led campaigns outside his kingdom, though the 
xtent of the territory he may have acquired and the direction in which 
te marched are not given by our sole authority, Ibn-i Battuta. 85 

The area mostly covered by the province of Ma‘abar (in the early 
tirties of the 14th century) was called Tamilakam in ancient days. 
The earliest tradition fixed the northern boundary of Tamilakam on 
he east coast at Pulicat, a little above Madras, and on the west coast 
it the white rock near Badagara, to the south of Mahe, the frontier 
nc between these two points (east to west) running round the hill of 
enkata or Tirupati, a hundred miles to the north-west of Madras, and 
lien inclining southward to Badagara. 86 Later traditions extended 
he north-eastern boundary to the North Pennar river 87 and the north- 
v estern limit to the Chandra giri river, 'south of Mangalore/ 88 ^ Wassaf, 
yho wrote during the early decades of the 14th century 89 about 

83 Afif (Bib. Inch), 262. 

84 Madura Vijayam, 48-47. 

85 Ibn-i Battuta, Vol. IV, 189. 

86 The Tamila Eighteen Hundred Years A go , 10, 17. 

87 Elliot, Coins of Southern India, 108. 

88 The Chanclragiri is the boundary between the Kerala and the Tuluva country, 
V. A. Smith, 395. 

89 Wassaf, Manuscript, section pn M^abar, 





EXTENT OF THE MADUitA SULTANAT 

, says: Its extent from the limits of Kullam to the district of 
Mel lore is about three hundred farmngs along the sea-coasts.’ 80 Thus 
the boundaries of Maabar during the 14th century seem to have been 
conterminous with those of Tamilakam. It is no'wonder that Sultan 
Muhammad Tughluq, who had much political genius in him, consti¬ 
tuted the southern province on a linguistic basis. 

Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah, who was the governor of Sultan Muham¬ 
mad for several years before he rebelled, must have constituted his 
eutire province into an independent kingdom. Of course, the invio¬ 
lability which Maabar enjoyed as a province of the mighty sultanat 
of Delhi could not have been vouchsafed to it after it became an 
independent kingdom. The kings and chieftains of the Deccan must 
have been tempted to seize the opportunity offered by the estrange- 
inent between Delhi and Madura to extend their own territories or to 
carve out new principalities out of Maabar. 

i he [lower which made serious inroads into the territory of the 
sultanat up to 1442 was the Hoysala kingdom under its ruler, Vira 
aIIala III. He is known to have occupied Tirvaiinarnalai 9 * in the 
South Arcot district, besieged Kuppam ( Kubban )92 eight or nine 
miles from Trichinopoly, 80 and held Kayal 8 * Tattinam on the east 
coast of the Tinnevelly district, near which sea-port he was defeated 
a ? d * a f n ca P tlve - Th us, in the early forties, the size of the sultanat 
ot Madura must have dwindled considerably, comprising the modern 
districts - of Madura and Ramnad, a major part of the district of 
tnnevelly and parts of Trichinopoly and Tanjor districts, covering 
most ol the original Pandva kingdom and certain parts of the Chola 
region. ' 

When Ibn-i Battuta disembarked on the coast of Maabar, Ghiyas- 
uddin Damghan Shah was subjugating an area near a fort the name 
i|t winch the traveller gives as Harkatu«5 (Arcot) at a distance of two 
clays journey on a palanquin from the place of landing. Where Ibn-i 
Battuta landed is not known. He did not land at Fatlan (Pattinam) 
on the east coast for he went to that port later. The port now nearest 
to Arcot is Covdong at a distance of about 60 miles. 

We have no means of discovering how much territory the sultans 
of Madura, especially Ghiyasuddin Damghan Shah and Nasiruddin 
ins successor, were able to add to their dominion after the collapse 

90 Ibid. 

91 Epigraphia Corwttca\, IX, Db, 14. 

92 Ibn-i Battuta, VoL IV. 

93 Ayyangar, 174-75. 

94 H»-i Battuta, Vol. IV, 197, 

95 Ibid., m 




of the Hoysala kingdom in 1342. According to Ibn-i Battuta, the for¬ 
mer had under him only 6,000 soldiers, one half of them being worth¬ 
less. With such a small army (in addition to the garrisons of the towns 
and frontier posts) and the further supply of soldiers from the north 
cut off, he could not have annexed any substantial territory. More¬ 
over, Ghiyasuddin was not spared for many years after his great 
victory over Vira Ballala. Mahmud Damghan Shah started his reign 
in an atmosphere of suspicion and hatred, resulting in his putting to 
death most of the leading nobles of the kingdom. Hence there is no 
room for thinking that he could have accomplished much by way of 
conquest and expansion. 

Besides, the rising sons of Sangama, the five brothers who founded 
the kingdom of Vijayanagara, were already active in the field and 
would not have allowed the sultans of Madura to gain much terri¬ 
tory after the fall of the Hoysala kingdom. The northern districts had 
already passed under the sway of the Sambuvarayan. 

Hence it is probable that the sultanat of Madura, about the 
middle of the I4th century, comprised the territory south of a line, 
with dents, big and small, joining Cochin on the west coast and 
Trichinopoiy, and produced slightly north-eastward to the Coroman¬ 
del coast, enclosing the whole of the modern Madura, Ramnad and 
Tinnevelly districts, and portions of the districts of Trichinopoiy and 
Tanjore and perhaps some, part of South Arcot. Thereafter, the terri¬ 
tory began to shrink and finally the whole of it was conquered by 
Vijayanagara. 

Gangadevi, the wife of Kampana, who was a contemporary 
poetess and has recorded the exploits of her husband, states that the 
territory of the Sultan comprised the whole area south of Chidam¬ 
baram.^ If we could definitely fix the date of Kumara Kamp ana’s 
early campaign, this piece of information would be very valuable. 


96 Madura Vijayam, quoted by Dr. Veukataramanayya in the Journal of the Madras 
University, Vol. XI, No. 1, 36. 



Chapter Sixteen 


THE VIJAYANAGARA EMPIRE 


I. THE SANCAMA DYNASTY 

THE NORTHERN INVASIONS 

iiiE rise or V ijayanagarvI empire was one of those sudden revolu¬ 
tions which have been so frequently seen to spring from the troubled 
current of political events. It was the result of the tremendous Hindu 
reaction against the Turkish ( Turushka ) domination of the Deccan 
arid South India during the first quarter of the fourteenth century .2 

1 Called Bijanagar by Muslim chroniclers, Bizenegalia by Conti, Biehenegher by 
Nikitin, and Bisnaga or Norasinga by Portuguese writers. The empire was called alter 
the name of the imperial city of Vijayanagara. It is in ruins today on the site of 
Bampi. See Longhurst, Hampi Ruins. 

2 The following abbreviations have been used in this chapter; 

Archaeological Survey of India., Annual Report (1887 onwards). 
Ziyauddiii Barani, Tarikh-hFimz Shahi , Bib. Ind. New Series, 
XXXIII. Extracts in English in ED, III. 

Commentaries of Afonso D'Aibuquerque the Great (Hakluyt 
Ed, 3 vols.) 

EpigniphUi Carnatica (1866 onwards) 

Elliot and Dowson, The History of India as told by its own 
historians. 

Epigraphia tndica (1892 onwards). 

The Early Muslim Expansion in South India by Dr. N. Ven- 
kataramanayya (Madras University). 

Muhammad Kasim Ferishta, Tarikh-i Ferishta, (Lucknow 
Text). Translated into English by John Briggs under the title 
A History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India, till 
the year 1612, 4 vols. 

A Forgotten Empire by Robert Sewell (Reprint, 1924). 

Further Sources of Vijayamgara History by Prof. K. A. Nila- 
kanta Sastri and Dr. N. Venkataramanayya (Madras Uni¬ 
versity). 

The Historical Inscriptions of Southern India by Robert 
Sewell (Madras University). 

The Indian Antiquary. 

The Indian Historical Quarterly. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Andhra Historical Research 

Society . 
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On the eve of Alauddin Khaljis invasion of the Deccan in 1294, 
there were four great Hindu dynasties ruling over the territories 
south of the Vindhyas. The Yadavas of Dcvagiri were masters of the 
whole of the western Deccan from the Tapti to the Krishna; the 
Kakatiyas of Warangal ruled over the eastern Deccan. In the days of 
Prataparudra, their kingdom included almost the whole of the pre¬ 
sent Rayalasima, excluding the southern taluqs of Chittoor and the 
western* taluqs of Anantapur and Bellary districts, and in the south 
it almost touched Kanchi. The Hoysaias of Dwarasamudra and the 
Pandyas of Madura divided between themselves the rest of the penin¬ 
sula. Besides these four great Hindu states, there were a number of 
petty principalities subordinate to one or the other of them. One such 
feudatory state was Kampili in the Raichur Doab, which owed alle¬ 
giance to the Yadavas of Devagiri. 3 
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3 Further Sources. 


Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society . 

Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 

Journal of Indian History. 

Journal of Oriented Research. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Local Records . 

Mysore Archaeological Reports. 

Madras Epl graphical Reports (The inscriptions of the Report 
are indicated as 64 of 1016; 57 of 1901 etc.). 

A Collection of the Inscriptions on copperplates and stones in 
the Nellore District (3 vols.) by Allan Butterworth and Venu- 
gopal Chetty. 

Oriental Historical Manuscripts in the Tamil Language by 
Rev. William Taylor. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society. 

Saivyid Ali Azizullah bin Tahataba: Burkan-i Ma'asir. 
Translated into English under the title of The History of the 
Bahmani Dynasty by Major J. S. King. (The Indian Anti¬ 
quary , Vols. 28 and 29. References are to its reprint by 
Luzac 6c Co., 1900). 

The Smyauansi Gajapatis of Orissa by Dr. R. Subrahtnanyam. 
South Indian Inscriptitms. 

Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagaro Empire (2 vols.) 
by Dr. B. A. Salatorc. 

Sources of Vijayanagar History compiled by A. Rangaswarni 
Sarasvati and edited by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar (Madras Uni¬ 
versity). 

Studies in the History of the Third Dynasty of V ijayanagara 
by Dr. N. Venkataramanayya. 

Timnuilai-Tirupati Drcusthanam Inscriptions. 

Vijayanagaro Six-Centenary Commemoration Volume , 

i. mu. 
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** w^ yinancially all these states were well off; the kings possessed 
immense riches; their coffers were full of diamonds, pearls, and gold; 
agriculture and commerce were in a flourishing condition; the capi¬ 
tal cities were great centres of trade and civilization; seaports like 
Kayal and Mothpali were visited by merchants from Arabia, Persia, 
and China; the coastline extending from Quilon to Nellore was called 
in Arabic Maabar Le. a passage; here arrived ‘the curiosities of Chin 
and Machin (China and greater China) and the products of Hind 
and Sind, laden in large ships sailing like mountains with the wings 
of winds on the surface of water/ 4 5 6 

In religion the external manifestations were quite pleasing. Every 
South Indian prince considered it meritorious to build temples and 
to endow them richly. The famous shrines of Mahabalipuram, 
Kanchi, Chidambaram, Srirangam, Tanjore, Madura and other places 
in the south bear witness to the pious activities of generations of 
rulers. These temples were great centres of learning and culture, 
where knowledge was imparted to the pupils from far off lands. 
Their accumulated wealth was the pride of South India. There was 
complete religious freedom and even Arab and Persian Muslims were 
allowed to settle and pursue their own callings at Kayal, Kaftdur 
(Kannantir) and Honavar, without any molestation on the part of the 
Hindu rulers of the land. 

But, unfortunately, the clash of interests of rival dynasties ren¬ 
dered harmonious progress of the country impossible. The Yadavas 
against the Kakatiyas, the Kakativas against the Pandyas, the 
Pampas against the Iloysalas and the Iloysalas against the Yadavas 
carried on generations of warfare with a zeal worthy of a better 
cause. Their conflicting ambitions were so patent that the contempo¬ 
rary poet, Amir Khusrau, remarked that Devagiri arid Maabar were 
Iloysala Ballala Ill’s quarry.5 While Muslim forces were delivering 
shattering blows at the Yadavas and the Kakativas, this Hovsala 
sovereign more than once attacked the chief of Kampili 6 and even 
tried to take advantage of the fratricidal war in the Panel van 
kingdom. 7 Their mutual animosities had taken such deep roots that 
even in the face of foreign invasions they could not eschew their 
quarrels and present a united front against their common foe. Then- 
had to be wiped out completely and a new set of heroes had to take 
up the leadership before the country could be rescued from the 

4 Wassafs TazjiyataJ Amsat\ etc., ED, ITT, 32. 

5 Khusrau, JIH, IX, 55. 

6 MAR for 1912, 45; for 1923, 119; and EC VIII, No. 19. 

7 Wassaf, ED, III, 52-54; Khusrau s Jill, IX, 56. 
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of political degradation into which it had been bet raved by 
its old masters. 

i his revolutionary change was forced on the land by the Muslim 
invaders from the north. It took nearly three decades, because the 
Khalji Sultans did not originally aim at the annexation of southern 
regions, and because their agents proved treacherous and created 
turmoil at Delhi, so that the hold of the central government upon 
subordinate Hindu kingdoms was lost after each conquest. The Hindu 
rulers adopted the policy of the cane-reed, bending down when the 
storm was strong and standing up again when it had passed. They 
paid tribute to their Muslim suzerain only when it could be enforced. 
Hence the I ughluqs followed a policy of annexation, and destroyer] 
practically all the Hindu states that resisted their fiat. 

In 1294 Alauddin Khalji personally humbled Ramadeva, the 
Yadava king, and exacted from him a ransom of 600 mans of gold, 7 
mans of pearls, 2 mans of diamonds, rubies, emeralds and saphires, 
1,000 mans oi. silver, 4,000 pieces of silk, and an yearly tribute of the 
revenues of the Elichpur district's After his accession to the throne 
oi Delhi, he sent his redoubtable general, Malik Kafur, to realize the 
arrears of tribute from Ramadeva. The imperial forces once more 
defeated the Yadava king and sent him to Delhi in 1307. The Sultan 
gave him a kind reception, conferred upon him the title of Rai Rayan 
and sent him back to hold the kingdom of Devagiri as a fief of the 
sultanate In L3Q9 Malik Kafur, assisted by Ramadeva, entered 
Ielingana, defeated Prataparudra, 8 * 10 11 the Kakatiya king, seized all his 
accumulated wealth, and compelled him to pay an annual tribute to 
ilic Sultan. He spent the subsequent two years in subjugating the 
Iloysala and the Pandyan kingdoms. Ramadeva of Devagirijproyided 
material of war for the army of invasion. Iloysala Ballala III; unable 
to resist the Delhi army, surrendered all his ‘gems, valuables and 
buried treasures and enrolled himself among the imperial tributaries. 
The Pandvan rulers met with a worse fate. Most of the famous shrines 
of their kingdom were pulled down and their priests sought safety in 
flight to the forests. The victorious general returned to Delhi in 
October 1311, laden with spoils worth several millions of tankas, and 
took with him Prince Ballala, the son of the Iloysala king.H 

8 Ferishta (Lucknow text), I, 46. There are many varieties of mans in India—from 
19 lbs. in Travancore to 163ft lbs. in Ahrnadnagar. See Sewell; FE, 402. 

0 Baxani (ED, III, 200). According to Isanti, Ramadeva invited Alauddins assis¬ 
tance to suppress the revolt of his own son, BhilUma (Sangama?). 

10 Called Rudar or Laddar Dev, Rai of Tilang, by Musalman chroniclers. 

11 Ferishta and Isomi state that Malik Kafur took with him to Delhi Ballala III 
himself. Inscriptions, however, show that it was his son, who waited upon the Sultan 
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Her Ramadeva s death, his son, Sankar (called Bhillama by Lsanii) 
raised the standard of revolt in 1312. Malik Kafur once more returned 
to nis fust scene of action, defeated and killed him, and annexed the 
Yadava kingdom to the empire of Delhi. 12 

But the triumph of the Musalmans was shortlived and ineffective, 
taking advantage of Alauddin’s indifferent health, Malik Kafur in¬ 
trigued to secure supreme power into his own hands, and was suspected 
ot hastening the death of his master in 1316. He threw all the grown¬ 
up sons of the late Sultan into prison and began to rule in the name of 
the youngest prince, This usurpation plunged the state into chaos, and 
the southern Hindu kings immediately asserted their independence 
and withheld the stipulated tribute. The Marathas expelled the Muslim 
garrison from Devagiri, and their leader, Harapaldeva, son-in-law of 
Ramadeva, once more restored tire Yadava kingdom. 

This set-back to the imperial interests was, however, a temporary 
P, •, Some thirty-five days after the death of Alauddm, his loyal 
slaves assassinated Malik Kafur, brought out Prince Mubarak from 
puson and placed him at the helm of the state. Mubarak Shah Khalii 
restored order in the northern provinces, and then organized a cam¬ 
paign for the recovery of the allegiance of the Deccan. In his time 

1CP fo e< ltSC v ,‘ ke l lis S reat father - he personally took the 
field agamst the new Yadava king, Harapaldeva, defeated him in 1318 

f|l d ^ ed hlm apv ; e ' Ule Yadava kingdom came into the hands of 

MahT KVP agam ‘ ? j E nera1 ’ ^ husrau Kha ». repeated the exploits of 
Mahk Kafur, invaded Warangal, collected the arrears of tribute from 

J rataparudra, sub] ligated Maabor, and carried away a hundred 
elephants. In his greed he did not hesitate to confiscate the property 
of even a co-rehgiomst, like Sirajuddin Taqi, a wealthy Musalman 
merchant of the seaport of Pattan.13 

h r, wever ' COuld not rest in P eace without another 
g? , 7, e F n f enc f' Phe Y got an opportunity in 1320 when Khusrau 

ii(!rof , N., C I- Ml fi arak rf hah Kb , al)i ’ and made himself Sultan with the 
, , e ° f N j simddln - This revolution once more plunged the country 

no disorder, and gave a .set-back to the Muslimpower in the penim 

from ntlk ParUd f again . threw off lhe MusIim y°ke, withheld tribute 
Delhi, and even became somewhat aggressive. His example 

Sh D 88 hl ’ “ d hlS retUn W3S Celebrated in 1313 b y a gift lo a temple. See EC, VII, 

Amk 2 . ISa ' ni ' Bhil,ania sou S ht ^fety in flight; according to 

BhlLmn W v C J h,e l m thh tra S* c drama ' vas Sankama, the elder brother of 
ofullama. See further Sources, Vol. I, 12-13 

13 Barani, ED. ni, 219. 
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couraged others and the remaining Hindu princes reasserted their 
independence. 

But their success too was ephemeral. Ghiyasucldin. Tughluq, the 
warden of the North-western frontiers of India, hurried to Delhi, 
destroyed the usurper, and sent his eldest son, Jauna, entitled Ulugh 
Khan, to reconquer the Hindu states of the Spilth. In 1323 the Kakatiya 
kingdom was overthrown and Prataparudra committed suicide in 
captivity. Telingana became a part of the Delhi empire and a Muslim 
governor was installed at Warangal. Madura too appears to have met 
with a similar fate about the same timeT* Thus one king after another 
bowed his head to the inevitable fate of defeat and humiliation at the 
hands of successive invaders from the north. By 1325 the Yadava, the 
Kakatiya and a major part of the Pandyan dominions were incor¬ 
porated into the Delhi sultanat, and Devagiri, Warangal, and Madura 
became* the seats of Muslim provincial governors. Only the Hoysala 
kingdom somehow survived the Muslim occupation and preserved its 
precarious existence. The Pandyan rulers appear to have retired to 
their more southern possessions in the Tinnevelly district. 

The overthrow of the Yadavas, however, released Kampiladeva, the 
chief of Kampili, from his oath of loyalty to that house and made him 
independent. He and his heroic son, Ramanatha, carved out for 
themselves a small but powerful state in the Raiekur Doab with 
Kampili, Auegoudi and Kummata as their stronghold. 15 They behaved 
as the political successors of the Yadavas of Devagiri, and thus drew 
upon themselves the wrath of Hoysala Ballala III. 16 Between 1320 
and 1325, the latter waged three successive but fruitless wars against 
them at a time when storm clouds were gathering with sinister por¬ 
tents in the political horizon of southern India. The state of Kampili 

14 N. Venkataranianayya, The Early Muslim Expansion in South India , Ch. IV, 
Sec. V; also in JOE, Xll, 210-13. 

15 Kampil or Kampili, on the northern bank of the river Tungabhadra, about 
eight miles east of Anegoncli. is in the Bellary district; Kummata is corrupted into 
Crynmuta by Nuniz. For its identification see QJMS, XX, o. The Sanskrit name for 
Auegoudi was Hastmavati or Kunjarakona. The kingdom went under the name of 
either of these strongholds. For the events connected with the rise and fall of the 
kingdom of Kampili; see N. Venkataramanayya, Kampili und Vijayanagar; Furthet 
Sources, Vol J, Ch. IT. 

16 EC, VIII, No. 19; MAR, 1923, No. 121; arid EC, XII, 24. According to Rice’s 
translation of the last record, the Hoysala general ‘pierced and slew Kaiupilu'. But 
Ibn-i Battuta’s narrative shows that The Rai of Kampili* died in 1327, while fighting 
against the Muslim forces of Muhammad bin Tughluq. ED, TIT, 615. His reference to 
the elf yon sons of the Rfti precludes the identification of the ‘Rai of Kampili’ with 
Ramanatha, the son of Kampiladeva. An epigraph also refers to Kampala's death in 
a military campaign from Delhi’, El, XXIII, 184, note 13. 



Ived the Hoysala attacks only to meet with destruction at the 
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hands of the Turks two years later. 

In 1325 Jauna became the Sultan of Delhi with the title of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. His authority was challenged by his 
cousin, Bahauddin Gurshasp, who had been in charge of the frontier 
town of Sagar, near Gulbarga, in the Deccan. The Sultan ordered the 
army of Gujarat to take the field against the rebel A battle wa*s 
fought near Devagiri in which Bahauddin was badly beaten. The 
latter saved himself by seeking shelter at the court of Kampiladeva, 
the Raja of Kampili. In the meantime the Sultan personally came 
down to Devagiri and despatched three successive expeditions 
against his rebel cousin and his Hindu protector. In the first two 
campaigns the imperial forces were defeated and forced to retreat; 
in the third, however, they invested the fort of Knmmata and cap¬ 
tured one of its gates by assault. Kampiladeva and his protege, toge¬ 
ther with their families and retainers, made their escape to Anegondi. 
The imperialists* took Kumrnata, pursued the fugitives and surround¬ 
ed Anegondi from all sides. The garrison had no way of escape, and 
as the days passed they had to lace starvation and death. Kampila¬ 
deva lost all hopes of victory. He sent away Bahauddin to seek 
asylum at the court of Ballala III, and prepared for the worst. After 
seeing that the womenfolk were removed beyond the reach of the 
Muslim soldiers by sacrificing themselves in the sacred flames of 
jauhar, he threw open the gates of the citadel. In the melee, he and 
his followers met with a heroic death.According to Ntiniz six old 
men who had retired to a house were taken prisoner and kept in 
custody at Delhi. The conquered region was put in charge of the 
Malik Naib. 18 Ballala III was not prepared to risk his kingdom for 

17 Ibn-i Battuta, Isanii, Nuuiz and Ferishta. Ibn-i Battuta, however, says: ‘Eleven 
suns of the Rai were made prisoners, and carried to the Sultan, who made them all 
Musalmans. The Sultan also made them amirs/ (ED. Ill, 614-15.) Regarding the 
course of the war, sequence of events and result, Ntiniz differs from ibn-i Battuta 
and other writers. According to him, this was purely a war of aggression on the part 
of ‘the King of Dili* against ‘the King of Bisnaga’; during the campaign, fust 
Nagundy (Anegondi) was taken; the Hindu king and his nobles killed their women¬ 
folk with their own hands before opening the gate of the fortress oi ‘Crynamata’ 
(Kummata); the imperialists slew all, except six leading officers, one of whom was the 
minister^ and another the treasurer of the vanquished king. These were kept in cus¬ 
tody at Delhi. (Sewell, . Forgotten Empire, 295.) Ferishta states that ‘the Raja of 
Kampili* was taken prisoner. (Briggs, Ferishta , I, 419). Barani makes no mention of 
the war, but includes Kampili among Muhammad bin Tughluq's conquests. (ED, III, 
236.) The events connected with the rise and fall of the kingdom o! Kampili are also 
noticed in a few Kan a rose and Tolugvi Mss. See N. Vonkalarmanayya: Kampili and 
Vijayamgara, 4 ff. 

18 Dt. N. Venkataramanayya identifies him with Prince Mahmud. See JOR, XII, 20. 
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sake of a refugee. He made peace with the Sultau by surrender¬ 
ing Bahauddin into the hands of his pursuers. 

Thus practically the entire peninsula from Tapti to Cape Comorin 
passed into the hands of the Turks, and Muhammad bin Tughluqs 
tiansfer of his capital in 132 7 from Delhi to Devagiri, now renamed 
Daulatabad, proclaimed to tEe world his determination to hold the 
vast empire in his iron grip. / 

The Hindus, on their part, were not unaccustomed to political 
1 evolutions and changes of dynasties. They would have passively 
accepted the new masters, if the latter had remained content with 
the acquisition of mere political power. But the soldiers of the 
1 mkish conquerors behaved as plunderers under the pretext of 
religion, Their anxiety for quick victory and their greed of gold 
clouded their religious and moral vision, as generally happens in all 
wars of aggression. The handful of Muslims, who had made their 
way into hostile lands far away from their headquarters, employed 
terrorism in all possible forms to cow down resistance. Neither politi¬ 
cal adventurers nor bigoted theologians had any scruples in rousing 
the unholy enthusiasm of their ignorant and rapacious followers by 
exploiting the idea of ‘holy war’ (jihad). The Hindus, who had no 
first-hand knowledge of the Quran , associated the callous cmelty of 
their despoilers with the message of the- Prophet, and could not 
reconcile themselves to the new dispensation. 

Indeed to the Hindus the effects of the Turkish invasions were 
heart-rending. Their land was ravaged, their accumulated riches 
were confiscated,^ and their rulers were humiliated. A Yadava king 
and a Hoysala crown-prince had to wait upon Alauddin Khalji, 


begging for mercy and forgiveness; another Yadava king was killed 
in battle by Malik Kafur. Harapaldeva was taken captive and 
flayed alive by the orders of Mubarak Shah Khalji; and the Kakatiya 
Prataparudra sought freedom from captivity by committing suicide 
on the Narbada, while being taken to Delhi as : a prisoner" by the 
Muslim conquerors. Famous temples like those at Chidambaram, 
Srirangam and Madura were sacked and several others were pulled 
down.30 An inscription refers especially to the Muslim occupation 
of the country and their appropriation of temple lands.21 Another 
inscription vividly describes the pitiable plight of the people of 
Telingana under the rule of the Turks. It records: 22 ‘In a hundred 


19 See Sewells Forgotten Empire , App. B. 

20 See Sources; extracts from PrapannamUam and AchowamkH-Muktavali; See 
also Further Sources, VoL I, 39*42, 

21 MER, 64 of 1916. 

22 Bharati, XIX, 311, 
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Snrful ways the rich were tortured for the sake of their wealth. At 
the very sight of the Parsikas (i.e. the Turks) many abandoned their 
lives. The Brahmanas were disallowed to perform their religious rites 
and ceremonies. Temples were destroyed and sacred images were 
^secrated and broken.. . During that calamity none dared to claim 
mything as his own whether it was a piece of property or one’s own 
wife.. / 

Describing the devastated conditions of the Pandyan kingdom, 
Cangadevi, the talented daughter-in-law of Bukka I, wrote in her 
Madura Vi jay am that places like Chidambaram and Srirangam had 
become haunts of tigers and jackals, and despair was writ large on 
the faces of the southern people (Dravidas). This description, though 
somewhat poetic, agrees with the accounts of the Muslim chroniclers. 
Amir Khusrau.th e poet-laureate of ti re early T urkish sultan s, records 
in his Khazainul Futuh that Malik Kafur destroyed several hoary 
shrines of the Pandyan kingdom, and plundered their riches. The 
rapid extension of the Turkish power, so disastrous to the Hindus, 
did not bring any organization in its train for the permanent 
administration of the country. The incessant clash of arms and 
mutual misunderstandings gave no opportunity for the evolution of 
some system of government, which could reconcile the interests of 
the victors and the vanquished. The rule of Muhammad bin Tughluq 
was least fitted to hold together vast areas under one sceptre. 
Marvellous stories of his ambition and ferocity circulated amongst 
the inhabitants of the peninsula, whose past experience drew har¬ 
rowing pictures of future calamities under this tyrant. 

REVOLT OF THE DECCAN AND THE SOUTH 

The stage was set for a tremendous revolution. Even amidst the 
triumphal notes of the Turks, there was heard the challenging voice 
of their victims, which slowly but steadily rose in intensity and pitch 
and ultimately submerged the joyous peals of their antagonists. The 
down-trodden Hindus, although stunned by the blows of the Turks 
at the outset, gradually recovered from the stupor, and new leaders 
came forward to emancipate them from the alien thraldom. Ambi¬ 
tious Muslim governors also fullv exploited the situation and hasten¬ 
ed the dismemberment of the Delhi sultanat south of the Vmdhyas. 
The details of this epic struggle are not systematically on record. 
Only incidental references to them are* to be found in certain Muslim 
chronicles, and the nature of the movement is indicated in a few 
Hindu epigraphieal records. 

Isami summarily disposes of the whole episode in a few sentences. 
He says: During the reign of this unworthy monarch (Muhammad 
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ughlucj), whose promises to anyone are seldom kept, insurgents 
seized by force the whole of India and tumult and confusion rose on 
all sides. Audacious men lifted their heads in all places, and in ever 
country there arose another king. Maahar became the seat of 
separate government. A Saivvid became badshah of that regie 
I ilang having rebelled, the fort of Tilang (Warangal) passed awa 
from the hands of the Turks. An apostate captured the country of 
Kannacl from Guty as far as the boundary of Maahar’M Barani,, 
another contemporary chronicler, referring to these events remarks: 

‘A revolt broke out among the Hindus at Arangal (Warangal). Kanva 
Naik had gathered strength in the country. Malik Maqbul, the 
nalb wazir, fled to Delhi, and the- Hindus took possession of Arangal; 
which was thus entirely lost. About the same time one of the rela¬ 
tions of Kanva Naik (more appropriate Kampila or Kampiladeva) 24 
whom the Sultan had sent to Kampili, apostatized from Islam, and 
stirred up a revolt The land of Kampili also was thus lost and fell 
into the hands of the Hindus/ Ferishta furnishes more details about 
(he rising of the Hindus in the South. Says he, 'This year (a.h. 744/ 
1344 a.o.) Krishna Naik, the son of Ladder Deo (Pr a tap a m diacleval” 
who lived near Arangal, went privately to Bilal Deo, Raja of the 
Carnatic, and told him that he had heard that the Muslims, who 
were now very numerous in the Deccan, had formed the design of 
extirpating all the Hindus and that it was, therefore, advisable to 
combine against them. ,. Krishna Naik promised, on his part also, 
when their plans were ripe, to raise all the Hindus of Arangal and 
Telmgana, and put himself at their head. He (Bilal Deo) then raised 
an army and put part of it under the command of Krishna Naik, who 
reduced Arangal and compelled Imadul. Mulk^S the governor, to 
retreat to Daulatabad. . . The confederate Hindus seized the country, 
lately occupied by the Muslims in the Deccan, and expelled them so 
that Within a few months Muhammad Tughlaq had no possessions 
in that quarter except Daulatabad/26 

Baram and Ferishta have given wrong names to Kapava Navaka, 
who was the real leader of the revolt in Telingana, and Ferishta has 
further blundered in assigning a wrong date to it ,27 and in ascribing 


23 Indian Culture, V, 264-63, Further Sources , No. 7. 

24 A Ms. of B a rani’s history found in the Govt. Oriental Mss. Library (D. No. 
258), Madras, has Kampila in the place of Kanva Naik. Sec N. Venkataramanayya, 
The Early Muslim Expansion in South India , 181-82, foot-note 34. For Barani’s 
Account, see ED, III, 245. 

25 This seems to be an error; Baram* gives the name as Malik Maqbul. 

26 Ferishta (Briggs), Vol. I, 427. 

27 See JAHRS, V, 231; JBORS. XX, 266; and Further Sources^ Vol, I, 45-50. 
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Uie^iounchtion ■ of Vijayanagara to Bilal Deo i.e. Ball ala III or IV, 
liitl of whom had passed away before 1344. The even s a pP®ai 
h ' taken place in the order mentioned by lsaim: firs, J 
h. , the fort of Tilang’, and about the same time Kannada ( Ka ™P *' 
of Barani) threw off the yoke of Delhi. The earliest com struck an- 
the name of Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah of Maabat bears the da 
a.h. 735 (1334-35 a.d.). . ■ , 

But the war of liberation was started in the coastal JstaAo 
the Andhra country about a decade before the revolt m Maabc . 


the Andnra counrry spurn a uttaun f Li s 

T'kiiw advantage of the preoccupation of Ulugh Khan w 
SmtokeW of Delhi in 1325, the Hindus first regained 
acccsMoi .i m -rt,.. vsl«c« nrr.int shows that 


jSSlof the eastern sea-board ** The Vilasa shows that 

Prolava Navaka of the Musunuri family became the lord oi the 
region between the rivers Godavari and Krishna. He ICS 0rf ,[J j* 
Brahmans their agraharas, which had been granted to then 
former kings but forcibly taken away from them by those s rong- 
doers (the Tumshkas). . According to the e g «r 

Anitalli (1325), Prolava Nayaka rescued the land bom NWu 
occupation. After his death, his cousin Kapaya Nav^ca, who 
served by seventy-five nayakas, protected the lau<L and _ 
words of Barani gathered strength m the country. 1he rebc 
Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah in Maabar in 13o5 brought b u ll 
now entitled Jdubammad buL l iighluq,, to the South; but he 
not proceed beyond Waratlgal due to the outbreak of a Severe 
in his camp. He gave up the campaign against Hie Ma aba 
and ordered an immediate retreat to Delhi, admitting tai 
once in his life. The lesson was not lost on the suppressed j 
the land, who now resolved to make another bid ioi bee 
pointedly noticed by Ferishta. Kapaya Nayaka appeared 
scene, expelled Malik Maqbul, the Muslim governor of Te n 
captured Warangal, and made it the seat of his government. It 
without significance that he assumed the title of Andhrademdhi 
and Andhrasumrrna.W Still his resources were limited He. 
not put an end to the Turkish rule m the whole of South Ii ci. 
could he prevent his quondam colleagues from estabhshm g 
own independent states in the neighbourhood—the Roc 
(Velamas't at Raehakonda and Devaraloiida, and the Rod. 
Addanki (later shifted to Koudavidu). Kapaya Najakas 


08 M S Sarroa: A Forgotten Chapter of Andhra History, 38-44. 

29 Fox Vilasa and Kaluvacheru grant,, see M. S. Sauna, op. «*, Append. 

1 aTld R- OA 

80 SII, IV, 950; M. S. Sarma, op. clt., 64-00. 
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The y ija.ya .vagary empire 

nVals ' tiU lK himself 

, ,1367. 11 the VeJama kl «g> Anavota Nayaka 1, about 

'/foundation of vijayanacara 

kingdom of^ampi^Niimz^ the'pn'-t-*’ s P rea< [ westwards into the 
f f events which 1 liberated the laid^^v*^^’ § ives detai,s 
According to him the people of th '") ‘ . ^8 unt *>’ *- e - Anegondi. 
|f the Sultans departure S * as S00n as they heard 

ft.-* agains ‘ 

die Hindu leaders who ho a <.*.• y * ecanous. J. he names of 
definitely known. Nevertheless there^ !? ^ re . belIion > are not 
Araviti chief, Somadev^if ph^a'df ^ l ° beUeve that «*e 
helplessness, tlie Malik Naih m/irmnl , Clslve P art 111 it.31 i n ] 1]s 

pligld and appealed for immediate achon ” Thf stlte^ ^ pitiaW j 
his cmncillors, and under their vi,,;™ t *', r bultan summoned 
men who had been tote *T "* * 

kmg, and made another governor ,)& , Deo ? ai ’ as the 
s °f fidelity, despatchedthS, 3-, i 01 Amg frora them 
heir arrival at C„l Z !! ^ ?™ V to their country, 

le, and the MalofS* ,Sd3 ** & 

m. The exact area of the hnrl S t ? I then \ the &>•*«*» and the 
'hie evidence shows that it “A 0 * known - But 

Bellary district and I LrtiZtt th ° whole of 

the people, and by hifkindnef *° ^ 

>2,: ht LS - *• 

tie was astonished at this unnatural nh , hounds and hit them 
»ing home, he met a hermit to whom fcjSV and 
hermit inspected the locality and advised hinfnl Sr " ladent 
pot, for the incident signified that it wm Id k t £ buiId a c,l >’ °» 

uingara. The and 

' ilfm'r* * N ''«-«—»». ** M *w» 

A'cli, FE, 296-300. This account is funiisliprl K« \r • <r, 

, ” t0 be a sho, ter name for Harihara Deva Ray /e Hariha m ? ntioned h Y 

there is a great deal of controversy regarding L .-<fen t Im l? n 
£uments in favour, see IA, 1910* IHO ym p ' Wl *^ Madkavaoharya, 

and X and JIH, XII. Q ’ L * OT ar S l,me " f * against, see IHQ, 
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(fating the account given by Nuniz, state that those who were 
ent by the Sultan were Harihara and Bukka. This epoch-making 
'vent took place in 1336, according to the Kapaluru and Bagepalli 
5r-.iitS.S4 But the story of the hare, the hound and the hermit may be 
ejected as it is also associated with the foundation of other cities in 
re Decean.35 Vidyaranya’s inspiration in laying the foundation of the 
it}’, however, may be accepted since he was on veiy intimate terms 
nth the founders of the empire. 

That some persons connected with the old kingdom of Kampili 
'ere sent by Muhammad bin Tughlaq to put down the revolt, and 
hat they turned disloyal and laid the foundations of a Hindu empire 
established by' contemporary evidence. Jsarni says that an apostate 
iptured the country? of Kannada. Barani remarks that one of the 
nations of Kampila (i.e. Kampiladeva)36 whom the Sultan had sent 
> Kambala (i.e. Kampili) apostatized from Islam, stirred up a revolt 
id established himself in the country. Muhammad bin Tughluq was 
>t the first ruler to make this novel and dangerous experiment of 
(trusting the government of a province to converts from Hinduism, 
ecedents were not lacking. Sukhapal, a grandson of Jaipal, was 
averted to Islam and appointed governor of Ohind or Waihind by 
ahmud of Ghazni. He too had apostatized and led the Hindu forces 
ainst his Turkish master.37 Malik Kafur and Khusrau Khan had 
en given positions next only to their Khalji sovereigns in the Turkish 
Itanat. Muhammad bin Tughluq himself had converted and ennobled 
ttu or Kannu, an officer of Prataparudra and put him in charge of 
3 province of Tilang.38 The despatch of Harihara and Bukka to 
tore order in the region of Kampili was quite in keeping with these 
!C"dqnts. But like other schemes of this ill-starred monarch, the 
ar gement failed miserably.. Harihara, apostatized from Islam*. 
erted to his ancestral faith of Hinduism, asserted his independence 
1 laid the foundation of the city and empire of Vijayanagara, under 
inspiration of Vidyaranya.39 

34 Nellore Inscriptions , I, CP. No. 15; EC, X, Bg. 70. Father Heras questions the 
lentieity of these records. See his Beginnings of Viiayanamr History , 1-42. 

35 IA, XXVIII, 218. 

dG Elliot's translation has Kanya Naik, while a Ms. of Barani’s work gives 'Kampila* 
ead. Kampila appears to be correct, because Nuniz connects the person sent by 
lamina^ bin Tughluq with the court of the king of Bisnaga (i.e. Kampiladeva). 

/ Camb. Hist . of Indio, III, 15; another case of apostasy is mentioned by Ibn-i 
uta. See K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Foreign Notices of South Indio, 240 
18 ED, III, 367. 

There art) various stories regarding the origin of the city and the empire of 
yanagarc See Sewell, FE, 20-23: i\ * Z , Vol I, 23-35, &■ '' 
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HABIHARA AND BUKKA 

According to the inscriptions of later kings,4° which give an account 
of the origin of the family, Harihara I had four brothers—Kainpa I, 
Bukka I, Marappa, Mudappa—and these were the sons of one 
Sangartia 41 of the Yadava family and lunar race. The dynasty founded 
by them is known as the Sangama dynasty after the name of their 
father. The empire of Vijayanagara was the result of the strenuous 

study of these has led to the formulation of two clearly defined theories by differen 

k ( a J Teltigtt origin. The city and the empire were founded by Harihara I and Bukka 
the most prominent of tlie five sons of Sangama, who were originally treasury office, 
of Kakatiya Prataparudra. After the capture of Warangal by Ulugh Khan in 1323, the 
transferred their services to Kampiladeva of Anegondi (or Kummata). The rest ot the 
career after the fall of Anegondi is given above in the text. See Sewell, FE; B. Suryi 
narayana Rao, The Never to be Forgotten Empire; V. Rangachari, Ind. Ant. XL.II 
N Venkataramanayya, KampHi and Vijayanagara; and Vijayanagara, Origin of the Ci 
and The Empire (1933); Farther Sources , Vol. I, Cli. HI. . 

(b) Karnataka Origin; Tlie city was founded by Iloysala Ballala III, and the emp: 
by his feudatories— -Harihara I, Bukka I and o/her sons of Sangama, who becan 
legitimate successors of the. Iloysala rulers after the extinction of that house. S 
Dr S. K. Aiyangar hr QJMS, IX, 13-22; II. Herat; Beginnings of Vijayanagara HrHot 
c Srikantayya, Founders of Vijayanagara. According to H. Krishna Shastri, Harihara 
and Bukka I were originally feudatory chiefs of Hoysala Ballala III, but liter they to 
advantage of the weakness of their sovereign, mid set up the empire of Vijayanag; 
at the expense of their master’s territories. See ASI, 1907-08, 235-36. R. A. Saleto 
while stressing the Karnataka origin of the sons of Sangama opines thaPthe city 
Vijayanagara was founded by Bukka I in 1368. See his remarks in SPLVE I, 33- 
108-12; hid. Hist. Quart. VHI, 295-301, 768-74; and VSCV, 139 ff. Both Father He 
and B * A Saletore discard the story of Vidyaranya’s share in laying the foundation 
the city The former even charges the Gurus of Sringeri Matha with abetment 
forced documents, embodying false traditions for mundane gains; S. Srikantayya, hr. 
ever, enters a caveat and cites evidence to support Vidyaranya's; connection with 
foundation of the Vijayanagara empire. See his Founders of Vijayanagara, 107 
OTMS, XXVI, 180-226, 232-35 and VSCV, 161-68. _ 

But the Karnataka theory depends more or less on the identification ot Deorao 
Nuniz with Hoysala Ballala III. The statement of Ferishta that ’Bilal Deo' form, 
the dtv of Beeianagar after the name of his son, Beeja, has been responsible for 
identification. Contemporary Muslim chronicles, read in the light of the account gi 
hv Nuniz and other traditions, definitely show that ‘Deorao was Hanhara I. Howe- 
the Telupu or Karnataka origin of the city and the empire of Vijayanagara is not v 
crucial It is sufficient to note that tlieir founders were Harihara I and his brothers ; 
it is through their exertions that South India was cleared of Muslim occupation, 
this great enterprise they received substantial assistance and guidance from Vidyara 
anil the Gurus of Sringeri Matha. 

40 EC, VI, Ch. 64, Kp. 25, Sg. 1 Mb. lo8. 

41 Is he Bhava Sangama who had married a daughter of kampiladeva? It 
Barani's reference to the appointment of an unnamed relation of Kampila (Madras 1 
J tlie governor of Kampili appears to have Some basis. See N. Venkataramanayya, 

181, note 34. 
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efforts of these five brothers in defence of their country and their 
religion. The times were opportune for them. Muhammad bin Tughluq 
was too much embroiled in difficulties nearer home, and Hoysala 
Ballala III, the old champion of the Hindus in die South, was engross¬ 
ed in a war of extermination against the Sultan of Madura. Slowly 
and steadily 4 these five brothers began to acquire influence and terri¬ 
tory at their expense. Epigraphical records and the itinerary of Ibn-i 
Battuta show that by 1339 Harihara I was not only well-established 
in the regions which had been once under the rule of Kampiladeva, 
but had also temporarily got possession of a bit of Hoysala territory 
in Bangalore district. In 1 342 H oysala Ballala III was taken prisoner 
and treacherously put to death by Ghiyasuddin Damghan Shah of 
Madura. 42 Shortly after this, his son, Virupaksha Ballala IV, also 
disappears from the scene. 

The abject surrender of Ballala III to Muhammad bin Tughluq 
and subsequently his capture and execution by the Sultan of Madura 
clearly demonstrated that the Hoysala state could not survive the 
attacks of foreign foes for long. The only question was: who would 
acquire it—the princes of Vijayanagara or the sultans of Madura? The 
former, who had already repudiated their allegiance to Muhammad 
bin Tughluq, determined to get it for themselves. They conquered 
the Hoysala districts one after another—Hass an, Shimoga, Kolar, 
Mysore, Chitaldrug, etc. Bits of information regarding this sanguinary 
struggle between the two Hindu states of the South are preserved in 
contemporary inscriptions. An epigraph of the time of Bukka I expli¬ 
citly states that one of his officers secured victories over the Hoysala 
army. By the year 1346 the whole of the Hoysala kingdom had passed 
into the hands of the riders of Vijayanagara. 43 

Side by side with these conquests, the five brothers and their 
relatives took up the administration of the territories acquired by 
their joint efforts. Of the late Hoysala dominions, Harihara I took 
charge of the western and southern portions, and Bukka I of the 
eastern and central divisions; Kampa I looked after the Udayagiri- 
rajya, comprising the modern Nellore and Cuddapah districts; Marappa 
governed the modem North Kanara and Shimoga districts; and 
Mudappa administered Mulbaga! Maharajya in the south-eastern 
corner of Mysore. Their undivided interest in laying the foundation 
of the empire is clearly brought out by their joint gift of certain 
villages in 1346 to forty Brahmans attached to Sringeri Matha i n 
celebration of their conquest of 'the earth from the Eastern to 

42 EC, VI. Kd. 75; also K, A. Nilakanta Sastri, Foreign Notices of South India, 
280-81. 

43 Nr Venk a tar a man ayy a, Vijat/anagur — Origin, etc. Ch. V. 
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Western Ocean. 44 Governors and scions of the royal family had 
also some share in the administration of the growing state. For 
instance, in 1349 Hadapa Cautarasa, a minister of Harihara I, is 
known to have been ruling the Mangalnr-rajva, and Vira Virupanna 
Odeyar the Penugonda-rajya. 45 

But this rapid progress of the young Hindu state did not go un¬ 
challenged. Its northern expansion was soon checked by the Bahmani 
kingdom founded in the Deccan by Hasan, a rebel officer of Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq, in 1347. Alauddin Hasan Shah Bahmani, the new 
Sultan of the Deccan, made Gulbarga the seat of his government. He 
had received assistance from the ‘Raja of Telingana’ (Kapaya 
Nayaka), and vet had very little sympathy towards the neighbouring 
Hindu states. Ferishta 46 says that Alauddin I, the founder of the 
Bahmani kingdom, wrested Kaulas from the Raja of Warangal and 
sent a considerable force into the Carnatic, from whence his general 
returned successful with valuable contributions from several rajas. 
From Saiyyid Alt’s account 47 it becomes obvious that the rajas so 
defeated included Harihara I, Bukka I, and Kampa I, who, as seen 
above, were laving the foundation of the Vijavanagara empire. In 
the south there was the sultanat of Madura, which in spite of three 
successive revolutions within a period of seven years, grew in 
strength and even reduced to a low condition the Choi as and 
Pandyas and proved destructive to the prosperity of the Hovsala 
Ballalas 48 Ibn-i Battuta gives a blood-curdling story of the massacre 
of Hindu women and children perpetrated by Ghivasuddin, the 
fourth Sultan of Madura. Indeed the Vijavanagara state found itself 
between two rolling mills, the Bahmani kingdom in the north and 
the Madura sultanat in the south. The chief concern of the early 
rulers of Vijayanagara was to provide sufficiently against their 
encroachment and, if possible, to eliminate them. 

It was a question of the survival of the religious, social and econo¬ 
mic life of the Hindus, who had once more begun to breathe freely 
under the protecting hand of the early Vijavanagara princes. 
Bukka I 49 took upon himself the task of clearing South India of the 
Turkish occupying forces, and sent his son, Kumara Kampana, in 
command of the campaign. 

44 EC, VI, Sg. 1. 

45 57 of 1901, and El, VI, 327. 

46 Ferjshta (Briggs), II, 308-19. 

47 Burhan-i Maasir, translated by J. S. King (Lnzac and Co.). 

48 Madura Vi jay am. Canto VIII; Sources, 28. 

49 Of the five brothers, Bubka was the chief like Arjuna, the middle Panduva, 
EC, VI, Kp. 25. 
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tiARlHAKA AND BUKKA 

It was a long-drawn contest attended with thrilling incidents and 
changing fortunes. During the period from 1343-44 to 1355-56 the 
power of the sultans of Madura was completely paralysed as is indi¬ 
cated by the total absence of their coinage during this period. They, 
however, recovered some of their lost ground about 1356, and issued 
coins 50 once more till 1377. This was probably due to the death of 
Ilarihara I in 1355 and the dangerous potentialities of the campaign 
of the Bahmani Sultan in Telingana about the same time. 51 That 
Vijayanagara was passing through some crisis, probably due to an 
invasion of the first Bahmani Sultan at this time, is proved by 
Bukka Is anxiety to secure the presence of Vidyaranya at the metro¬ 
polis in 1356.52 

Bukka I succeeded 55 Harihara I on the throne of Vijayanagara 
sometime in 1356. He had to wage war on two fronts. While he per¬ 
sonally attended to the war against the Bahmani sultans, his valiant 
son, Kumara Kampana, pursued his campaign against the sultanat of 
Madura. 

Kumara Kampana s southern expedition was not without sub¬ 
stantial results. Assisted by bis minister, Gopana, and his general, 
Saluva Mangu 54 he overthrew the Sambuva-raya of Rajagambhira- 
rajya, killed one of the sultans of Madura, and reinstalled 55 the 
divine images in the Rajasimheswara temple at Kanchi in 1364, and 
in Ranganathaswami temple at Srirangam in 1371. The Pandt/an 
Chronicle 55 says: ‘Kampanuduver (Kampana Odevar), a native of 
Karnata, having conquered the Musalmans, took possession of the 
kingdom. He opened the Siva and Vishnu temples which had been 
locked up. He opened the God's temple at Madura, and obtained a 
personal view of the God,. / Inscriptions also narrate how the land 
was cleared of the Turkish’ garrisons in the South. An undated 
record states, The times were Tulukkan (Turkish) times; the deva- 
dana lands were taxed; ... At this juncture Kampana Odevar came 
on Iris southern campaigns, destroying Tulukkans, established a 
stable administration throughout the country... in order that the 
worship in all temples might be revived as of old/ 57 Epigraphical 

50 Supplement to Vt/I. II of the Cat. of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 

51 M. S. Sarma, op. cit 81, 84. 

52 MAR, 1916, 56. 

53 Sewell’s date lor the death of ilarihara 1 is wrong. See MER, No. Ill of 
1913. Latest known date of Harihara is 1356. See MER, 115 of 1901; SII, VH, 303. 

54 An ancestor of Saluva Narasirnha, the founder of the second dynasty. 

55 Sources, Extracts 1 to 5; El, VI, 322 if. 

56 Taylor, CULMss I, 35-37. 

57 MER, 1916, sec. 33. 
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records 58 show that Kampala's influence extended from Mysore in 
the north to Ramnad in the south, and that he was in power between 
1361 and 1374. Still Alauddin Sikandar Shall, the last of the sultans 
of Madura, lingered on somewhere and issued coins as late as 1377. 
The complete subjugation of the South was the work of Virupaksha, 
a son of Harihara II, who is said to have conquered the Tundira, 
Chola and Pandya countries for his father. 59 

THE FIRST BAHM ANI- VIJAYAN AGAR A STRUGGLE 

The problem of the northern defences, however, baffled all solu¬ 
tion. Hardly any decade passed without a clash of arms between the 
the Vijayanagara and Bahmani sovereigns. 60 Ordinarily, their wars 
have been regarded as due to religious differences of the two states, 
and it has been assumed that Vijayanagara was reduced to vassalage 
on several occasions. These erroneous impressions should be removed, 
before entering into the history of the times. They are created by 
the accounts of medieval Muslim chroniclers, who very often used 
history as a handmaid of theology. The fact is that the land between 
the Krishna and the Tungabhadra, on account of its economic 
wealth, had been the bone of contention between the western 
Chalukyans and the Cholas as well as between the Yadavas and the 
Iloysalas. When the Bahmani kingdom and Vijayanagara empire rose 
on the ruins of the Yadava and Hoysala dominions, history simply 
repeated itself. The contest between the Bahmani sultans and the 
rayas of Vijayanagara was hut a revival of the ancient economic 
struggle between the Deccan and South India of the purely Hindu 
epoch. In the Bahmani-Vijayanagara tears , their religious differences 
only served to brutalize the struggle , but they did not originate it. 

Further, the peculiar circumstances under which the two states 
came into existence made frequent warfare between them a normal 
feature of their existence; during the process of their formation each 
of-them acquired only certain parts of the Raichur Doab; but each 
of them as the political successor of its immediate predecessor aspired 
to possess the whole. On the eve of the second great war between 
the two states, Mujahid Shah actually demanded all the territories 
north of the Tungabhadra, while Bukka I put forth a counter-claim 
for the entire Doab, since Raichur and Mudkal had always belonged 

58 Sewell, The Historical Inscriptions of Southern India , 199. 

59 El, III, 224-30; 

60 For the details of the various campaigns, see also the chapter on the Bahmani 
kingdom. The account of wars in tins text is based upon a comparative study of the 
histories written by Ferishta, Saiyyid Ali and other Muslim chroniclers and the evi¬ 
dence of Hindu epigrapliical and literary records. 
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to the Anegondi family. This political proprietary instinct was so 
ingrained in the minds of the rulers that, according to Nuniz, Saluva 
Narasimha, the founder of the second dynasty of Vijayanagara, left 
a testament charging his successor to recover Raichur and Mudkal 
from the Bahmani sultans. 61 One more cause for these wars lay in 
the fact that the rayas of Vijayanagara were immensely rich and 
their treasuries and temple-coffers overflowed with precious metals 
and stones. No wonder that these offered a standing temptation to 
the northern rulers. Thus it may be said that the Bahmani-Vijaya- 
nagara tears were not crusades , hut secular contests for the acquisi¬ 
tion of wealth and territory. 62 In these wars, as the following events 
will show, the Bahmani rulers did not achieve an unbroken success, 
nor could they reduce Vijayanagara tq vassalage at any time. — 

In 1358 Alauddin Hasan Shall was succeeded by his son, 
Muhammad Shah I, Kapaya Nayaka and Bukka I saw in this 
change of rulers an opportunity to recover their lost territories 
(? Kaulas). They demanded from Muhammad Shah I restitution of 
lands wrested from them by his father, ‘threatening in case of refusal, 
not only to invade his country themselves, but to draw upon him 
the army of the king of Delhi'. Muhammad Shah I replied by making 
a counter-demand of customary offerings due to him on his accession, 
implying thereby that they were his vassals. Kapaya Nayaka, the Raja 
of Telingana, deputed his son, Vinayaka Deva, with an army to 
recover Kaulas, while Bukka I sent a considerable force to cooperate 
with him. The allied Hindu forces, however, were totally defeated by 
the Bahmani general, Bahadur Khan, who marched to the gates of 
Warangal, and forced Kapaya Nayaka to purchase peace by surren¬ 
dering 100,000 gold hum, twenty-five elephants and many valuable 
jewels. 63 

But the peace so purchased was not lasting. Vinayaka Deva 
offended the dignity of the Bahmani Sultan by seizing from some 
horse-merchahts the best of their horses when they were on their 
way to the court of Gulbarga. In order to avenge this insult, the 
Sultan marched into Telingana in 1362, captured the Hindu prince 
in his citadel at Velamputtan and subjected him to a most cruel 
death. On his return march, however, the Hindus plundered his 
baggage, wounded him, and destroyed nearly two-thirds of his forces. 

61 Sewell : FE, 307-8, 316. 

62 Gurty Venkat Rao, The Bah man i~ V' ija y atui go ra Relations in the Proceedings of 
the Indian History Congress, Second Session, 1938; J. D. B. Cribble: History of the 
Deccan, Vol. I, 26-28. 

63 Ferishta ' (Briggs), II, 301. Vinayaka Deva is called ‘Nagdeo* in Scott's tran¬ 
slation, I, 19. Hun~Hon t a gold coin worth four rupees. 
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These events paved the way for a major war between the two 
states. Kapaya Nayaka in despair appealed to Firuz Shah Tughluq, 
the emperor of Delhi, for assistance, in return for which he promised 
to become a vassal of the emperor. But the new Tughluq sovereign 
was quite different from his late cousin in temperament, and pre¬ 
ferred the fruits of peaceful enteiprise to the gains of military adven¬ 
tures. Probably his orthodoxy too dissuaded him from assisting the 
Hindus against his , own co-religionists. He did not respond to their 
appeals. On the other hand, these negotiations and his own recent 
discomfiture rankled in the mind of MuhammadJjhaU I. He now 
resolved on the entire conquest of Telingana. His armies easily occu¬ 
pied the country and ravaged the land for two years. Finally, with 
great difficulty Kapaya Nayaka saved his state by presenting to the 
Sultan the district of Golkonda, an indemnity of 1,300,000 hurts and 
a throne studded with turquoises, 

‘Bukka I was not a party to this transaction. Hence probably with 
a view to ascertaining his attitude, Muhammad Shah I issued to his 
musicians a draft on the Vijayanagara treasury. The Hindu sovereign,^ 
proud of his independence , sent back the messengers with every mark 
of contempt and derision, and declared war upon the Sultan in 1366. 
Before the latter could mobilize his forces, the Raya surprised and 
captured the fort of Mudkal in the debatable land of the Raichur 
Doab, and put the entire garrison to the sword with the exception 
of one man. The infuriated Sultan swore solemnly to avenge the 
disaster by the slaughter of one hundred thousand Hindus. In spite 
of the rainy season and in the face of opposition, he crossed the 
Krishna and recaptured Mudkal. Bukka I fled to Adorn, and when the 
enemy approached, he left the fort in charge of his sister's son, and 
retreated to Vijayanagara. Muhammad Shah I followed Bukka I and 
crossed the Tungabhadra. The war dragged on for several months 
with the casuality list of the Hindus soaring higher and higher. Yet 
the final decision remained a distant vision. The Vijayanagara general, 
Bhoj Mul, was mortally wounded. The Sultan lost two of his com¬ 
manders and failed twice in his attempt to capture the city of Vijaya¬ 
nagara. In a desperate mood he ordered the massacre of the inhabitants 
round the metropolis. It is said that this war cost the Hindus half a 
million lives. At last, the protests of ‘the Brahmans and principal Hindu 
officers' compelled Bukka I to sue for peace. According to Fetishta, 
the Sultan sheathed the sword only when the Raya honoured his draft 
and paid the musicians. In die treaty of peace, there was an agree- 


ai4. 


64 Ferishta calls Bukka 1 by the name ol ‘Krishna Hai’; see Ferishta (Briggs) II, 
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ment that in future wars non-combatants should not be molested; 
there was no understanding--no stipulation 01 

revived by Mujahid Shah, the 

= 2£h sa 5^=r 

the territories north of the lungabhadia oge * Raichur 

s-sr r,srrrLr“ s s,r r fw„ m H^ y tf * 

Adoni while he marched in person against Vijayanagara. Bukha I 
Withdrew to the woods and hills and avoided a pitched battle for 
Z2ft* ZA A. tat the pestilential air of « « ^ ta 

healtl, and compelled him to return to his capital. It appears that lie 
d“d of Ids malady it, February 1377, and was succeeded by h.s son, 

Hariha r fl 11,67 , 

The inscriptions give great prominence to Rukka I as a warrior and 
a s« C Jy of^Vidyanagara was *?&*££* 

developed bv him, and renamed Vijayanagara. 6 He tiul> imbL._ 
the mission of the empire, freed practically the whole of die-South 
from alien domination, and brought it under one sceptre He mst l e 
new vigour into Hindu society, renovated temples and revived 
aerahams. Under his fostering care, a number of scholars produced 
literary works on religion, philosophy and law among whichSayuna- 
charvas commentaries on the Vedas occupy the foremost place. He 

rr> Ferlshta (Brices), II, 308-19. Ferishta does not say anything about the tribute 
with ^reference? to the treaties with the rulers of AVarangal and Vijayanagara, and ye 
he subsequently asserts that Muhammad Shalt I in Ms last years was free from wa 
because they remitted their stipulated tribute. ibid., 

66 Ibid., 330-39. 

68 EC, x'’Mb d 158 6 Ctl -16; V, Cn 256. The genuineness of the first two 
uuestioned bv B. A. Saletore. According to him there was no city ot the name ot 
Vidvanaoara-’ Bukka I laid the foundation of the city of Vijayanagara m 1368, -md 

repudiation of the name ‘Vidyanagara* mentioned m a nun,to a msripton S sun 
because they are irregular in certain respects, or because they belong to a late date or 
still because they ate supposed to have ‘emanated from some common “ 

should be noted that the name occurs also in the literature of the pmod of the Sangama 
dynasty itself. See IRAS, 1902, 662; Further Sources, Vol. I, ch. \. 
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also restored harmony between the Vaishnavas and the Jainas, and 
his pronouncement on this occasion almost echoes Asoka’s edict of 
toleration/* 0 Ferishta pays a glowing tribute to the strength and 
prosperity of the empire about the close of his reign. He says, 'The 
princes of the house of Bahmani maintained their superiority by 
valour only; for in power, wealth and the extent of the country, the 
rajas of Beejanagar greatly exceeded them, especially in the time of 
Mujahid Shah, when as yet the whole of the country of Telingana 
had not fallen under the Bahmani yoke. .. The fortress of Belgaum, 
and other places, not included in Carnatic proper, belonged to the 
Rai of Beejanagar; and many districts of Tulu-ghat were in his 
possession. His country was well peopled, and the subjects were sub¬ 
missive to his authority. The rais of Malabar, Ceylon and other 
countries kept ambassadors at his court, and sent annually rich 
presents/ 70 

IIARIH ARA II 

Harihara II came to the throne amidst the clash of arms. 71 Muja¬ 
hid Shah made desperate efforts to capture the imperial citv, blit 
finding it impossible to reduce it, he joined his forces at Adorn. This 
fort too defied his attacks for nine months, and his soldiers became 
despondent and clamoured for return to their own country. Finally, 
on the advice of the minister, Saifuddin Ghuri, he made peace with 
the Raya and returned to his capital. In this connection Saiyyid All's 
statement 72 that the Raya agreed to pay a large sum of nal haha 
(war-expenses) and to deliver the keys of the fort in dispute appears 
to be apojcryphal. There is no doubt that on this occasion the Sultan 
had to admit failure. Adoni and Bankapur still remained in the hands 
of the Rava. His nephew, Vira Channappa Odeyar, 7 3 j s said to have 
defeated the Musalmans and presented the fort of Adoni to him. 

This war not only frustrated the ambitious designs of Mujahid 
Shah and left the boundary question unsettled, but also, in a way, 
cost him his life, and invited a counter-invasion from Vijavanagara. 
During this war Mujahid Shah publicly censured his uncle, baud, for 
abandoning a strategical post. Before reaching Gulbarga, the latter 
murdered Mujahid in revenge in April 1378, and proclaimed himself 
Sultan. For thirty-five days the Bahmani kingdom was paralysed due 
to party factions, and this tempted Harihara II to cross the Tunga- 

09 EC, II, SB, 344 (136); IX, Mg. 18. 

70 Ferishta (Briggs), II, 337-38. 

71 Called ‘Pureoyre Deorao' by Nuniz. 

72 J. S. King, The History of the Bahmani Dynasty (Luzac & C.), 29. 

73 EC, XII, Kg. 43. 
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bhadra and invest the fortress of Raicliur. At last Daud himseli was 
assassinated in May, and the crown passed to one of his nephews, 
Muhammad Shah II. The new Sultan succeeded in securing the sup¬ 
port of all parties in the kingdom, and so H arihara II gave up the 
siege and retired. Ferishta says that the Raya not <mly raised the 
siege, but also agreed to pay the Rahmani Sultan the tribute stipulated 
in the reign of Muhammad Shah I\ There are two glaring inconsisten¬ 
cies in this statement. First, in the reign of Muhammad Shah I, no 
stipulation had been made for the payment of any tribute;' 4 and 
secondly, the present occasion did not demand any such concession on 
the part of the Vijayanagara sovereign. There is no military triumph 
to the credit of the Sultan at this time in any record whatsoever; on 
the contrary epigraphic evidence shows that Harihara II early in his 
reign expelled the Musalmans from Goa . t0 f 

The task of Harihara II was rather difficult. The close of his father s 
reign had witnessed the growth of small but powerful kingdoms in the 
north-east of the empire. Vijayanagara’s friend, Kapaya Navaka, was 
slain about 1367 by the Yelama king, Anavota Nayaka I of Devara- 
konda, who seized’ Warangal, made it his capital, and established 
his sway over a large part of Telingana; on the other hand, the Reddis 
of Kondavidu now "launched upon a policy of expansion, and Anavema 
Reddi (circa 1364-86) conquered the coastal region as far north as 
Simhachalam. He also turned his forces against the Recherla chief of 
Devarakonda in the west, and inflicted a humiliating defeat upon him. 

If the Rahmani sultans barred the ravas from reaching the Krishna 
river for a natural geographical boundary in the north, the powerful 
Reddis played a similar role in the north-east and even crossed swords 
with them. But the greatest menace to the empire came from the 
alliance between the Velama rulers of Warangal and the Rahmani 
sultans. Harihara II waged a few wars against Telingana, probably 
to break up this alliance. An inscription of 1384 reveals that Harihara II 
sent an army into Telingana, but the ‘Turushkas (Turks) came and 
attacked Kottakonda.™ In the battle Saluva Ramadeva, one of the 
leaders of Vijayanagara forces, was killed. Probably the expedition 
failed. This, however, shows the close cooperation between the Velamas 
of Warangal and the Bahmanis of Gulbarga. Another inscription of 
1395 mentions a war between the Bahmani Sultan and the Raya of 
Vijayanagara, in which Harihara II succeeded in capturing Rangini 
in southern Maharashtra. 77 Still another inscription of 1397 refers to 

74 See supra, footnote on the alleged tribute. 

75 JBRAS, IX, 227. 

78 EC, XII, Ck. 15. 

77 Ibid., XII, Tp. 44. Rangini (Rangana) is situated south of the Phond Ghat. 
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the capture of Panagal in Telingana by his eldest son, Bukka II. 78 
Ihese incidents are not noticed by Muslim chroniclers. But the seizure 
of Panagal bv the Raya of Vijayanagara is indirectly admitted by 
them in describing the war of 1417, when Firuz Shah Bahmani is said 
to have made an attack on Panagal and besieged it for two years 
without success. 

Perishta and Saiyyid Ali, however, do describe a major war 
between the Raya and the Sultan about 1398-99.™ At this time the 
affairs of the Bahmani kingdom were in a"“sFate of turmoil due to 
internal revolutions. In 1397 Muhammad Shah II passed away; his 
two sons were successively crowned, deposed and blinded within 
seven months, and then Firuz Shall, a cousin of his, ascended the 
throne of Gulbarga. Probably encouraged by these events and per¬ 
suaded also by other considerations, Harihara II declared war against 
the Bahmani Sultan. Ferishta says, ‘Deo Rai of Beejanagar with 
thirty thousand horse and a vast army of foot invaded the Doab 
with a design to reduce the forts of Mudkal anil Raiehur/ Probably 
Harihara II sent his third son, Deva Rava, on this enterprise. Firuz 
Shah took up the challenge and mobilized his forces at Sagar. Then 
through the stratagem of one Qazi Siraj, who succeeded in killing a 
son of Deva Raya and spreading panic in the Hindu camp, he crossed 
the Krishna and the Tungabhadra in pursuit of the fleeing Hindus. As 
usual Vijayanagara was besieged and the flourishing districts south of 
the city were ravaged. Finally peace was made when the Raya paid 
the Sultan ten lakhs of huns as ransom money for the release of the 
prisoners. By a treaty it was agreed that the boundaries- of the two 
states should remain the same as before the war. Saivyid All's version 
of this war is somewhat different. According to him, Firuz Shah, with 
the desire of waging a holy war (jihad), ordered a large army to be 
assembled and marched towards the fort of Sagar. When the chiefs 
of that district tendered their submission, and the Rava paid him 
thirty-three lakhs of tankas, he returned to his capital. From the 
copper-plates of Telugu Choda Annadeva, a chieftain of the eastern 
coastal districts, we learn that he assisted ‘the Turushka king in 
defeating the king of Karnata at Sugar’SO Thus the fact of the defeat 
of Vijayanagara in this war is clearly established, although the various 
accounts describe in their own peculiar style its causes and results. __ 

Harihara II may be considerecP'to be a great sovereign. The times 

78 South Indian Research, II, 173; Velugotitxirivamsawli, Ed. by N. Venkata- 
ramanayya, Intro. 21. 

79 Ferishta (Briggs), II, 370-78; Saiyyid Ali (J. S. King), 37-40. 

80 El, XXVI, 29-31; Sagar is cya the northern bank of the Krishna in the Gulbarga 
district. 
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were also propitious to him. No remnant of the Muslim power of 
Madura was left to threaten the security of the southern frontiers of 
the empire. Firuz Shah Tughluq of Delhi and Muhammad Shah 11 of 
Gulbarga were both pacifists and had little taste for foreign wars. So 
long as the latter ruled over the Bahmani kingdom, Vijayanagara had 
nothing to apprehend regarding the safety of its northern frontiers. In 
the north-east, tranquillity was secured by a matrimonial alliance with 
Katayavenia, the commander-in-chief and brother-in-law of the Reddi 
king, Kumaragiri.81 Thus Harihara II had full two decades of peace 
to consolidate his state and clothe it with imperial dignity. He 
possessed a vast empire bounded bv ‘eastern, southern and western 
seas'. The extent of his dominion is shown by the fact that inscriptions 
of his reign have been discovered in Mysore, Dharwar, Kanchipuiam, 
Chingleput and Trichinopoly. His sons acted as viceroys in Araga, 
Mulbagal, Udavagiri and other subdivisions of the empire. He 
supported ‘the four castes and orders. He was a worshipper of 
Virupaksha (a form of Siva), and vet he patronized the Saivas, Vaish- 
navas and Jains alike. He is called Rajavt/asa and Rajavahniki in his 
Vallur grant, indicating either his own learning or his patronage of 
scholars. Sayanacharya, the famous commentator of the Vedas, was 
for sometime his chief minister. Irueapa, the author of Nanartha 
Ratnamala , a Jain by faith, was one of his great generals. Harihara II 
was so popular with his subjects that they made grants and charities 
for his long life. 

Harihara II died in August 1404. an d his third son, Deva Raya I, 
was crowned on 7 November 1 406. Din ing the interval of over two 
years, there appears to have~T>ecn ^Tripartite struggle for power 
between the three sons of Harihara II, viz. Bukka II, Virupaksha I and 
Deva Raya I. The first two occupied the throne suceessivelv for some 
months and issued grants in their own names with sovereign titles, 
when finally their place was taken by Deva Raya. 52 


81 The Raya-Reddi marriage alliance is alluded to in the Vemavaram plates of 
Allava Verna Reddi. El. XIII.' 242, v. 22. As to the parties, there is difference of 
opinion. According to N. Venkataramanayya, ‘the marriage of Harihar’s daughter was 
celebrated with Kataprabhu, the son of Katayavenia. Further Sowces, I, 87. But 
M. S. Sarma is of opinion that the bridegroom was Katayavema himself . See his 
History of the Reddi Kings, 128, 169. 

82 Prof. Kielhom's Southern list , Nos. 478 ami 480, EC, Ih». 138; VIII, Tl. 1, 18, 
196. El, VIII, 300; XV, 13. The successor of ‘Pureoyre Deorao’ (i.e. Harihara II) is 
called Ajarao by Nuniz. This Portuguese chronicler is not quite accurate in the names 
of rulers and their regnal periods. For these epigraphies! evidence is a sure guide. 
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Deva Raya I came to the throne under unpropitious circum¬ 
stances. But for the heroic and timely action of his minister, 
Lakshmidhara, he would have fallen victim to a plot organized by 
‘some ungrateful wretches’ against his life. 83 During the period of 
his struggle for succession, Padekomti Verna, the Reddi king of 
Kondavidu, seized the rich province of Udayagiri. 84 Shortly after his 
accession a Bedar chiefs in western Mysore ‘slaughtered people all 
over the country, carrying off prisoners, and causing great distur¬ 
bances and famine’. But a greater calamity than this overtook the 
land owing to the revival of the Bahmani-Vijayanagara hostilities in 
1406-7. According to Ferishta, they were provoked by the Raya s 
infatuation for a lovely peasant maiden, Parthal by name, residing 
at Mudkal. When persuasion failed to secure her, he resorted to 
force and sent an expedition into the debatable land to decoy the 
Mudlcal beauty. But on the approach of the Vijayanagara army, the 
girl and her parents left their home and disappeared. In their dis¬ 
appointment the retreating soldiers laid waste the towns and villages 
on their way. Firuz Shah retaliated by entering the Hindu territory 
and investing the citadel of Vijayanagara. Finding it impossible to 
reduce it, the Bahmani forces devastated the countryside, captured 
the fort of Bankapur, and concerted measures for an attack on Ado'ni. 
Pressed by his relentless foe and getting no response from the 
sultans of Malwa, Khandesh and Gujarat to his appeal for assistance, 
the Raya sued for peace. Under the terms of the treaty he gave his 
daughter in marriage to the Sultan, ceded to him Bankapur as clowrv 
and paid a large indemnity. Saiyyld Ali in his usual style passes over 
this war with great brevity, and treats it also as one of the so-called 
religious wars of Firuz Shall. 86 

Now for one full decade there was peace between the two states. 
But Deva Raya I does not seem to have sheathed his sword. He 
turned his arms against the Reddis of Kondavidu. By 1413 he had 
recovered Udayagiri and placed it under his son, Ramachandra, 
Nuniz says that he took Goa, Chaul, Dabhol, Ceylon and all the 

83 ASI., 1007-8. 245; SII, IV, No. 267. 

84 Further Sources, Extracts Nos. 39-41. 

85 El, XV, 14. 

88 Ferishta, 380-87; Saiyyld Ali, 39. Ferishta gives a graphic description of the 
royal marriage. But it is surprising that a Musalman like Saiyyld Ali does not even 
allude to this. Nuniz, who says that Ajarao (Deva Raya I) \vas always at war With 
the Moors' nowhere gives a hint regarding this matrimonial alliance. Ferishta's state¬ 
ment is not above suspicion, especially because the circumstances did not warrant any 
such ‘highly disgraceful' concession. 





country of ‘Coromandel’. There is a record of 1411 in which it is 
stated that prayers were offered for the success of his son, Vijaya- 
Bukkalll, who probably took part in these expeditions. 87 But it is 
very likely that some of the alleged conquests of Deva Raya I were 
vicarious, based upon the achievements of Harihara II. 88 It has 
already been noticed that Goa and ‘Simhala’ were conquered in the 
days of his father. 

In 1417 Firuz Shah made an unprovoked attack (according to 
Ferishta) upon the fort of Panagal (Nalagonda), belonging to the 
Raya. After a siege of two years, a pestilence broke out in the 
Sultan’s army and he had to retire. At this juncture arrived Deva 
Raya I with a large army having obtained assistance from all the 
surrounding princes, including the Raja of Telingana’. Saiyyid Ali 
says that the Sultan was compelled’ to wage this war. The Hindu 
sources 89 furnish greater details regarding its real nature. After the 
death of Kumaragiri in 1403, the Reddi kingdom was split up into 
two independent states with their capitals respectively at Raja- 
mahendri and Kondavidu, under Kataya Verna and Pedakomati 
Verna. Each of them wanted to subdue the other, and their ambitions 
divided the rulers of the states of the Deccan and South India into 
two hostile groups. Deva Raya I supported his relative Kataya Vema, 
Firuz Shah took the side of Pedakomati Vema and his friend, Anna- 
deva Choda. These facts explain Ferishta’s allusion to the coalition 
headed by Deva Rava I in this war, and Saiyyid Ali’s statement that 
Firuz Shah was forced to wage it. In the early stages of the campaign 
the Bahmani arms scored a series of victories. Both the chroniclers, 
however, are agreed that the Sultan ultimately met with a crushing 
defeat in 1419, owing mainly to the defection of the Velama king, 
Anavota II, who joined Deva Raya; many of Firuz’s people were 
slaughtered without mercy, and he was driven back to his own 

country 90 

Firuz Shah completely broke down under this disaster; and being 
coerced by his brother, Alnnad, he abdicated the throne in his favour 
and died shortly afterwards in September 1422. 

87 EC, IX, Ht. 149. 

88 There is reason to think that in Muniz's account the achievements of Hari¬ 
hara II have been set clown under Deva Raya I. 

89 Triveni, VI, 273 ff; JOB, VIII, 149 ff; VdugottmrivanmvaH, Intro. 23-30; 
El, XXVI. The Recherlas are better known by their community name, ‘Velamas’. 
Their original cities were Rachakontla and Devarakonda (both in the Nalagonda dis¬ 
trict of Andhra Pradesh). They shifted their capital to Warangal after its capture 
from Kapaya Nayaka. 

90 Ferishta, 389-91; Saiyyid Ali, 40-41. Sewell attributes this victory to Deva 
Raya IT. FE, 62.66. But Deva Hava I ruled till 1422. EC. IV. Cn. 24. 
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Deva Raya I occupies a prominent place in the history' of Vijaya- 
nagara. He brought about a diplomatic revolution by weaning the 
Velama king from his hereditary friendship with' the Bahmani 
sultans. He avenged the humiliation of Bankapur by the smashing 
victory of Fanagal. But his greatest achievement lay in his irrigation 
works. Nuniz 9 1 has given a graphic description of the dam con¬ 
structed by him across the Tungabhadra with a view to leading 
canals into the city, which had hitherto been suffering from scarcity 
of water. These canals 'proved of such use to the city that they 
increased his revenue by more than three hundred and fifty thousand 
penlaos. He also encouraged the construction of a dam to the river 
Haridra for irrigation purposes.® During his reign grants to temples 
and priests were made on a lavish scale. 

In 1420 Nieolo de Conti, an Italian traveller, visited Vijava- 
nagara, which he calls .Bizenegalia. He has left us an account of some 
ol the social institutions of the land. His graphic descriptions of the 
city and its festivals, which may be identified with those of the New 
1 car s day, dipuvrili , vnuhunavami and Holt, are especially noteworthy'. 
He says, 'The circumference of the city is sixty miles; its walls are 
carried up to the mountains, and enclose the valleys at their foot, so 
that its extent is thereby increased. In this city there are estimated to 
be ninety thousand men fit to bear arms... Their king is more 
powerful than all the other kings of India... Thrice in the year they 
keep festivals of special solemnity... There weddings are celebrat¬ 
ed with singing, feasting and the sound of trumpets and flutes.. .’98 

Deva Raya I died sometime in April, 1422,94 Records dated 
in April and August of the same year have been found which refer 
to two of his sons—Ramaehandra and Vira Vijaya I or Bukka III— 
with imperial titles. They, however, do not appear to have survived 
him by many months, and so in 1423 the crown finally passed to his 
grandson, Deva Raya II, son of Vira Vijava.®5 


91 Sewell: FE, 301-2. 

92 EC, XI, Dg. 23 & 29. 

93 R. H. Major, India in the Fifteenth Centum. 

94 El, XV, 14 & EC, IV, Gn 24, Ch. 159 read with 317 of 1931-32. 

95 EC, IX, An. 79; VII, Sk. 93; 317 of 1931-32; EC, VIIT, Tl. 163, $b. 585. 
Vira Vijaya is also known by the names of Vijaya Rava, Vijaya Bukka and Bukka III! 
Ferishta makes no distinction between Deva Raya I, Vijaya Raya and Deva Raya IT. 
To him all are ‘Deo Raf or ‘Devvnl Rai\ Nuniz assigns a reign of six years to Visarao 
(i.c., Vijaya Raya). Probably it is an error for six months. If Nuniz is correct, a joint 
rule has to be presumed in the case of Vira Vijaya and his son, Deva Raya II, for 
some time at least. Sec Further Sources , I, 64-66. 
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Deva Raya I! came to the throne at a time when the Eahmani 
Sultan, Ahmad Shah I, was making preparations for avenging the 
humiliation of Panagal. The Raya being aware of this, invited the 
Raja of Warangai (Anavota II) to come to his assistance, and awaited 
the enemy on the southern bank of the Tungabhadra. The Sultan 
having failed in his efforts to entice the Hindus to cross the river, 
himself went to the other side, and attacked them on their own 
ground. Deserted by the Warangai army, and overwhelmed by the 
surprise attack of tne enemy, the Raya retired from the battle-field 
and shut himself up in his fort. Ferishta 98 describes in detail how 
the contending monarchs had a very narrow escape, how the Sultan 
indulged in indiscriminate massacres, and how the Raya finally paid 
the Sultan ‘arrears of tribute for many years' to save his people from 
further destruction. Saiyyid Ali, however, does not mention any such 
monetary concession to the Sultan 97 He simply says that the soldiers 
of Islam took many forts and towns and an enormous amount of 
booty. Obviously the wealth taken away by Ahmad Shah I consisted 
of war-booty, and Ferishta dignified it with the name of 'arrears of j 
tribute*. ^ 

Ahmad Shah I could never forget that in the last two wars the 
Raja of Warangai had appeared on the sids of Vijayanagara. He 
took full revenge upon him about the close of 1424, when he slew 
him in battle, occupied Warangai and annexed a large part of 
Telingana to his own kingdom. Probably in order to be nearer to his 
new conquests, the Sultan now shifted from Gulbarga to Bidar and 
made it his capital. During the rest of his reign he was engaged in 
wars with the rulers of Mahur, Malwa, Konkan and Gujarat, so that 
Vijayanagara enjoyed complete immunity from northern attacks for 
about a decade, and the heirs of the late Velarna king recovered 
various districts of Telingana’. But the success of the latter was 
temporary. Ahmad Shah I returned to Telingana about 1433 and 
reduced them to vassalage. 98 

Deva Raya II, too, on his part, could not forgive the alliance of 
Pedakomati Verna of Kondavidu with Firuz Shah Bahmani. Taking 
advantage of the weakness of his incompetent successors, he conquered 


96 Op. cit, 398-405. Sewell says, ‘It is almost certain that Bukka III was the hero 
of the episode referred to (by Ferishta) though it may have been his son, Deva 
Raya IF. HISI, 214. 

97 Op. cit., 53-54. 

98 IR (Kondavidu), 325, cited by N. Venkataramanavya in the Introduction to 
VelugotiDdrivamsamliy 33; and Further Sources, Vol. I, 96. 
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e kingdom and annexed it to his empire. An epigraph at Kondavidu 
dated 1432 records his grant to a Brahman of the place. 

Ahmad Shah I died in 1436 and was succeeded by his eldest son 
with the title of Alauddin II. He inaugurated his reign by declaring 
war against Vijayanagara. He sent his younger brother, Muhammad 
Khan, with a powerful arm} 7 against the Raya, vvho had withheld 
the tribute for five years, and now refused to pay the arrears". In the 
light of what has been said above, it appears that this plea of tribute 
is advanced by Ferishta to justify the aggressive conduct of the 
Sultan. The war, however, ran its usual course, and finally Deva 
Raya II got peace by surrendering twenty elephants, a considerable 
sum of money, and two hundred females, skilled in music and 
dancing." 

But this peace proved only a truce, for Muhammad Khan, flushed 
with his recent success over the Hindus, raised the standard of 
revolt against his elder brother. He had entered into some secret 
pact with the Raya of Vijayanagara on his own account. Ferishta 
says that the rebel prince, having procured a considerable army from 
the Rai of Beejanagar to aid him", seized Mudkal, Raichur, Sholapur, 
Rijapur and Naldrug. Alauddin II promptly crushed the uprising 
and pardoned his brother. How he dealt with the Raya of Vijayanagara 
for his participation in his domestic quarrel is not mentioned by 
Ferishta. Saiyyid Ali, however, says that the Raya, taking advantage 
of the fratricidal war, ‘invaded the territories of Islam, captured the 
fort of Mudkal and devastated all the surrounding country. 
Alauddin II, after subjugating his brother, invested the fort of 
Mudkal and compelled the Raya to capitulate. In his usual manner, 
this chronicler states that the Raya agreed to pay his tribute in addi¬ 
tion to a large indemnity. But the fact appears to be that it was not 
a major war between the Sultan and the Raya. Most probably the 
defeat and conciliation of the rebel prince resulted in the automatic 
withdrawal of the Vijayanagara army. This explains Ferishta* 
silence. 100 

Deva Raya II, however, was much affected by his failure in his 
wars against the Balimani sultans, ^notwithstanding his immense 
resources in men and material. Ferishta says 101 that, in consultation 
with his ministers, he came to the conclusion that the superiority of 
the latter was due to their better horses and archers. Accordingly, he 
enrolled Musalmans in his service, allotted them jagirs, erected a 

99 Ferishta, 422; Saiyyid Ali does not refer to this war. 

100 Ferishta, 422-23; Saiyyid Ali, 73-74. 

101 Ferishta, 430-32. According to an inscription of 1430 the Raya had ten 
thousand Turushka horsemen in his service. See EC, HI, Sr. 15. 
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the city for their use and ordered a copy of the Qurar 
placed before his throne for their obeisance in his presence with¬ 
out violation of their laws. Soon he had two thousand Musalmans, 
and sixty thousand Hindus well-skilled in archery, besides eighty 
thousand horse and two hundred thousand foot. 

With this war machine, continues Ferishta, Deva Raya II resolved 
to conquer the Bahmani kingdom. So in 1443 he suddenly crossed 
the Tungabhadra, took the fort of Mudkal, sent his sons to besiege 
Raichur and Bankapur, while lie encamped with his army along the 
southern bank of the Krishna. Within a period of two months three 
battles were fought, the Hindus being victorious in the first and the 
Musalmans in the second; in the third battle Deva Raya’s eldest son 
perished and the Hindus fled from the battle-field in panic. They 
took shelter in the fort of Mudkal. Two Muslim officers entered the 
fort in pursuit of the fugitives and were captured. The Sultan 
threatened the Raya with dire consequences, if his officers were 
injured in any way! The Raya immediately surrendered the prisoners 
and promised to pay the Sultan annually the stipulated tribute on 
condition that he was not molested in future. 

But Abdur Razzaq’s account shows that Deva Raya II acted 
under great provocation. His minister, ‘Dainang, had gone on a 
voyage to the frontier of Ceylon, and during his absence, on a day 
between November 1442 and April 1443, the Raya’s own brother 
(nephew according to Nuniz) treacherously killed his leading nobles 
and even made an unsuccessful attempt on the Raya’s life. 102 Sultan 
Alauddin rejoiced at this, and demanded of him seven lakhs of 
varahas, and failing compliance, threatened war. Deva Raya took up 
the challenge. The troops sent from the two sides ravaged the fron¬ 
tiers of two states. The ‘Dainang’, who had been recalled from the 
Ceylonese expedition, invaded the Bahmani kingdom, and after 
taking several unfortunate prisoners’, returned to the capital. From 
Abdur Razzaq’s contemporary account it is obvious that Ferishta has 
given a false and distorted version of the expedition. If the eldest 
son of the Raya had been slain in this war, as is alleged by Ferishta, 

102 Abdur Razzaq declares that he was an ambassador of Shah Rukh of Persia. 
He stayed at Vijayanagara from about the end of April to 0 November 1443. 
*Dainang is apparently a corrupt form of the word ‘Dannayaka (skt. Dandanayaka) 
i.e. a commander. The traveller took it for a proper name. The person referred to 
appears to be Lakkanna Dannayaka, ‘the lord. of southern ocean. R. H. Major, 
India in the XV century , I, 33-35. The account given by Nuniz slightly varies in 
details, and bis version is not quite reliable. According to him, the victim of the plot 
was Pinarao, who had succeeded Deva Raya II and had been on the throne twelve 
years before the abortive attempt on his life was made by his nephew. FE, 302-4. 
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e court of Vijayanagara would have been plunged in gloom, and 
this fact could not have escaped the notice of Abclur Razzaq. 

According to the Gangadampratapavilasum, not only 'the Sultan 
of the Deccan*, but also 'the Gajapati' of Orissa sustained a defeat at 
the hands of Deva Raya 11. The exact circumstances surrounding 
this event are not known. Kapilesvara Gajapati seized the throne of 
Orissa in 1434, Probably he made an attack upon the Reddis of 
Rajamahendry, who in their defence sought succour from their ally, 
the ruler of Vijayanagara. The victory of Deva Raya II over Kapiles¬ 
vara saved the Reddi kingdom from immediate annihilation. 103 

Deva Raya II was the greatest ruler of the Sangama dynasty. He 
is sometimes called Immadi Deva Rava. Pie is distinguished in in¬ 
scriptions by the title of ‘Gajabetekara i.e. 'elephant-hunter. He not 
only maintained the territorial integrity of the empire, but also 
secured for it the natural frontier of the Krishna river in the north¬ 
east by annexing the kingdom of Kondavidu. • According to Nuniz, 
the kings of Quilon, Ceylon, Pulicot, Pegu and Tenasserim paid 
tribute to him. The levy of tribute from Ceylon is confirmed by an 
inscription at Nagar. 104 Pie raised a new model army, infused fresh 
vigour into the administration, and dealt out prompt and impartial 
justice. He seems to have had definite leanings towards Vira Saivism; 
yet he extended toleration to every’ religion and sect. He had ministers 
who professed Vira Saivite, Jain and Vaishnavite faiths. He admitted 
into his council a Christian to supply the place of Dainang, when the 
latter had gone on an expedition against the Bahmani Sultan. 105 He 
gave facilities to the Muslims in his service for the observance of their 
religious tenets. He took keen interest in debates, and when Srmhtha 
defeated his cour-poet, Dindima, in a disputation, he honoured the 
former with the title of Kavi-Sarvabhattma, and bathed him in gold 
coins’. The names of thirty-four poets, who flourished tinder his 
patronage, are known, among whom may be mentioned Chamarasa, 
Lakkanna, etc. 106 

Abdur Razzaq gives a detailed account of the empire and of his 
interview with its sovereign. A few extracts from his observations 10, 
are reproduced in the following paragraphs: 

103 Further Source, Vol. I, 101-5; Sources , 65-66; SCO, 39-40. 

104 MER, 144 of 1916, para 60. 

105 Abdur Razzaq, 40-41. 

.1.06 S. Srikanta Sastri, Deva Raya II in IA, 1928. 

107 Major, 19-32. Abclur Razzaq recorded an account of his mission in his work, 
Matlaws Sadain. Some passages from this work have also been translated in ED, IV, 
and commented upon by S. II. Ilodivala in his Studies in Indo-Mudim' History, 
410 fP 
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It what is said is true, this latter prince (Deva Raya II) has in his 
dominions three hundred ports, each of which is equal to Calicut, 
and on terra ftrma his territories comprise a space of three months 
journey . . / ‘The country is for the most part well cultivated, very 
fertile .. . The troops amount in nuinber to eleven lakhs (1,100,000)/ 
‘One might seek in vain throughout the whole of Hindustan to 
find a more absolute rai (king)... Next to him the Brahmans hold a 
rank superior to that of all other men.. / The city of Bijanagar is 
such that the pupil of the eye has never seen a place like it, and the 
ear of intelligence has never been informed that there has existed 
anything to equal it in the world. It is built in such manner that 
seven citadels and the same number of walls enclose each other... 
The seventh fortress, which is placed in the centre of the others, 
occupies an area ten times larger than the market place of the city 
of Herat, It is the palace which is used as the residence of the 
king ... At the gate of the kings palace are four bazars, placed 
opposite each other.,. The bazars are extremely long and broad/ 
‘Each class of men belonging to each profession has shops conti¬ 
guous the one to the others; the jewellers sell publicly in the bazar 
pearls, rubies, emeralds and diamonds. In this agreeable locality, as 
well as in the king's palace, one sees numerous running streams and 
canals formed of chiselled stone, polished and smooth .. / 

This empire contains so great a population that it would be 
impossible to give an idea of it without entering into the most exten¬ 
sive details. In the kings palace are several cells, like basins, filled 
with bullion, forming one mass. All the inhabitants of this country, 
both those of exalted rank and of an inferior class, down to the 
artisans of the bazar, wear pearls, or rings adorned with precious 
stones, in their ears, on their necks, on their arms, on the upper part 
of the hand, and on the fingers ... / 

‘Each of the seven fortresses alike contains a great number of 
places of prostitution, and their general proceeds amount to twelve 
thousand fancmis, which forms the pay allotted to the guards. These 
latter have it assigned to them as a duty to make themselves 
acquainted with every event which occurs within the fortresses; if 
any article is lost or stolen by thieves it is their duty to recover it; if 
not, they are bound to make it good.. / 

‘Such are the details which relate to the city of Bijanagar and its 
sovereign. The author of this narrative, having arrived in this city at 
the end of the month of Zil Hij (the end of April 1443) took up his 
abode in an extremely lofty house, which had been assigned to 
him .. . One day some messengers sent from the palace of the king 
came to seek me, and at the close of that same day I presented 
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myself at the court, and offered for the monarch's acceptance five 
beautiful horses, and some tokens of damask and satin. The prince 
was seated in a hall, surrounded by the most imposing attributes of 
state. Right and left of him stood a numerous crowd of men ranged 
in a circle. The king was dressed in a robe of green satin, around his 
neck he wore a collar, composed of pearls of beautiful water and 
other splendid gems. He had an olive complexion, his frame was 
thin, and he was rather tall; on his cheeks might be seen a slight 
down, but there was no beard on his chin. The expression of the 
countenance was extremely pleasing. On being led into the pre¬ 
sence of this prince, I bowed my head three times. The monarch 
received me with interest, and made me take a seat very near 
him.. / 

'They presented to the humble author two packets of betel, a 
purse containing five hundred fanoms, and twenty misqals 10 ^ of 
camphor. Then, receiving permission to depart, he returned to his 
house. Hitherto his provisions had been brought him daily consist¬ 
ing of two sheep, four pair of fowls, five man 100 of rice, one of butter, 
one of sugar, and two vorahas of gold; and they continued supply¬ 
ing him regularly with the same articles. Twice in the week, at the 
close of day, the king sent for him, and put questions to him respect¬ 
ing his majesty, the happy Khaqan. On each occasion the author 
received a packet of betel, a purse of fanoms > and some misqals of 
camphor/ 

Abdur Razzaq also refers to some of the public offices, such as 
the cletoan khana (council chamber), the daftar khana (the archives), 
and the zerrah khana (the mint); he briefly notices the currency of 
the empire, and describes in flowing terms the ‘mahayyamy’ 
festival, 110 which he witnessed during his stay at the capital. His 
account shows that the reign of Deva Raya II marked the zenith of 
the prosperity of the empire under the first dynasty. 

This great sovereign passed away about the middle of 1446 and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Mallikarjuna Raya, 111 otherwise 

108 The name both of a weight and a coin, the value of which has much 
changed.' 

109 The Indian man has varied so greatly from place to place and even from 
time to time in the same place, that it is not always easy to say what it stands for.’ 
S. H. Hodivala, op. eft., 418. 

110 Mahanawi; obviously it refers to the Mahanavami festival described by Paes 
in greater detail. See Sewell, FE, 262-75. 

111 A few epigraphs mention the reforms of a king, called Vijaya Raya (II?). It 
is suggested that he held the sceptre for a few months just before Mallikarjuna Raya. 
See Further Sources , Vol. I, 66-67. Perhaps he was either the younger brother of 
Deva Raya II, or an elder brother of Mallikarjuna Raya. Nuniz places Pinarao and 
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known also as Immadi Deva Raya and Praudha Deva Rava. Some 
inscriptions shorten the latter two names into Deva Raya which has 
led scholars to assign these records to his father. He also bore the 
title of Gajbelekara. 

THE END OF THE SANGAMA DYNASTY 

His reign commenced with notable victories but ended with the 
defeat and disruption of the empire. 

In the Gangadasapvatapavilasarn, a contemporary Sanskrit drama, 
it is stated that immediately after the death of Deva Raya II, the 
Sultan of the South (Alauddin II) arid the Gajapati ruler (Kapilesvara,, 
who had been defeated before by Deva Raya II, marched upon 
Vijavanagara and closely invested it. Rut Mallikarjuna sallied 
forth from his capital and routed the besieging forces. 112 This 
account is doubted by some scholars, although there is nothing 
absurd about it.'US Alauddin II at this stage was immersed m a life 
of dissipation, and his kingdom was torn asunder by party factions 
between the ‘foreign’ {afaqi) and the ‘Dakhaui’ nobles. 11 * He was not 
in a position to wage a successful campaign. Kapilesvara Gajapati, 
who had taken the kingdom of Orissa from the eastern Gangas, could 
hardly have acquired the requisite moral and material strength to 
conquer the citadel of the Vijavanagara empire, which had defied many 
organised assaults of the Bahmani sultans in the past. 

Kapilesvara, however, did not abandon his ambitious designs. He 
changed his tactics, and seized the border districts of the neighbouring 

his unnamed son between Deva Raya II and Virupaksha Iiaya and assigns to them 
arbitrary regnal periods. Probbaly Pinarao stands for the crown-prince and refers to 
Mallikarjuna Raya. See. FE, 97, 302-5, An inscription of 30 September 1446 states 
that the king stopped the extortion of presents by the officials, which had been in 
practice at the beginning of each reign. So there must have been a charge of rulers 
it this time, and the king who abolished the evil custom was Mallikarjuna Ra>a 
whose^ earliest known records are dated 1447. See EC, VII, Sk 239; XII, Pg. 69, and 
XIV Gu 126. According to epi graphical records, he was the immediate successor or 
Deva Raya II and hence there is no room for a Deva Raya III between the two as 
suggested by Sewell. See S. K. Aiyangar, A Little Ktioivn Chapter of Vijayamgora 
History , 1-5. 

112 Ibid-, 5-10. Sources , 65-66: SCO, 41-42. 

113 R D. Ranerji questions the veracity of this account on the ground ot 
improbability of an alliance between the Bahmani and the Gajapati rulers at this 
time. Sec his History of Orissa, I. 293-96. But it is very likely that the poet treated 
their simultaneous attacks as a joint-venture. That Kapilesvara threatened Hampa 
(i.e. Pampa or Vijayanagara) is noticed also in a record of 14o8. See ARE 1934-Jo, 

I<U 114 Ferishta (Briggs), II, 436; Prof. H. K. Sherwani, Mahmud Gascons Political 
Thought and Administration in S. K. Aitjangar Com. Vol., 128-29. 
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and Muslim states alike, whenever circumstances favoured 
him. The Reddis, the Bahmanis and the Rayas, each more or less, fell 
a victim to his aggressive policy. He annexed the Reddi kingdom of 
Rajamaliendri sometime before 1450, inflicted a crushing defeat upon 
the forces of Humayun Shall, the successor of Alauddin II, in the 
famous battle of Devarakonda in 1459 and took Warangal in the 
following year. *15 Vijayanagara was also deprived of its latest 
acquisition, the region of Kondavidu. Mallikarjuna Rayas efforts to 
prevent further mischief by taking up his position at Pemigonda 116 
in connection with the business of Narasing's (Saluva Narasimhas) 
territory was of no avail . The Munnur and Jambai inscriptions 117 
show that Kapileswara conquered almost all the coastal districts of 
the empire as far south as Trichinopoly, and some of them remained 
under the sway of the Oriyas till about 1472. He proved indeed a 
yawning lion to the sheep, the Karnata king, as mentioned in a Jithic 
record of Jagannatha temple at Gopinathapur in the Cuttack 
district. 118 

Mallikarjuna Raya appears to have lost the vigour and initiative 
with which he had begun his career, and his reign witnessed the 
commencement of the decay of the Sangama dynasty. He was, 
however, a pious and devout monarch and maintained the noble 
traditions of his house in making gifts to temples and priests. His 
rule lasted till about the end of July 1465. He had two minor sons, 
Rajasekhara and Virupaksha, neither of whom held power beyond a 
few months. The contemporary epigraphical records show that the 
throne was usurped by his cousin-brother, Virupaksha Raya, who 
claims to have acquired the kingdom by his own valour .119 

Virupaksha Raya II was crowned emperor in October 1465. He 
was given to vice, caring for nothing but women, and amused him¬ 
self with drink. In mere sottishness lie slew many of his captains. He 
paid the least possible attention to affairs of state at a time when the 
greatest vigilance was needed. 120 

The Bahmani kingdom was no longer the imbecile state of the 


115 SIX, V. No. 100; Saiyyid Ali (J. S. King), 83-84; Bharati , XII, 426 ff; IA, 
XX 390 

116 EC, III, Md. 12 and 59. 

117 Sewell, HISI, 224-25; and MER, 92 of 1919, 1 of .1905 and 93 of 1906. 

118 JASB LXIX (1900), 173 ff. 

119 ‘Virupaksha IV by S. K. Aiyangar in Bluindarkar Commemoration Volume, 
.255-64. According to this scholar, ‘Mallikarjuna and Virupaksha were sons of Deva 
Raya II by different wives/ But a closer study of the relevant records shows that 
Virupaksha was the son of Pratapa Deva Raya, one of the youngCT brothers of Deva 
Raya II. See JAHRS, VII, 211 ff. Further Sources , 1., Ch. XIII, 123-25. 

120 Srisailam Plates, El, XV, 10, 24; and Nuniz, op, cit., 305. 



uTgferious days of Humavun Shah. Humayun had perished in 
September 1461, and his eldest son and successor, Nizam Shah, fol¬ 
lowed him to lire grave after a short rule of about a couple of years. 
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He was succeeded by his younger brother, Muhammad Shah III, in 
August 14,63, at a very tender age. Still under the wise administration 
of the queen-mother and ministers like Mahmud Gavvan, the internal 
factions were temporarily set at rest, and the kingdom once more 
regained its status as a great power in Deccan politics. 

On the other hand, Kapilesvara Gajapati’s death early in 1468 / 
was followed by a quarrel between his sons, Hamvira and Purushot- 
tama, which considerably weakened the kingdom of Orissa, and 
gave its quondam victims a good opportunity to retaliate. But 
Virupaksha Raya failed to realize the trend of political events. In an 
irritable mood in 1469 he ordered the extirpation of all Musalmans 
of Bhatkal, simply because they had sold horses to the Bahmani 
Sultan. About 10,000 Musalmans were massacred and the survivors 
fled and settled at Goa. This indiscriminate slaughter was a folly as 
well as a crime, and brought prompt retribution in its wake. Pro¬ 
bably to give protection to the refugees, Mahmud Gawan attacked 
Goa by land and sea. Before the Raya could oppose his design, he 
took possession of it, and garrisoned it with his own men. In 1472, 
after a lapse of nearly two years, the Raya thought of recovering the 
place. But he was not the man to assume leadership. He contented 
himself with instigating the feudatory chiefs of Belgaurn and Banka- 
pur to retake it. Muhammad JII anticipated their move, and himself 
made an attack on the fort of Belgaurn, and reduced its chief to sub¬ 
mission. Thus the empire lost the region of Belgaurn as well.*21 

The greatest blow to Virupaksha Raya's power and prestige was 
struck on the east coast, where his authority was reduced to almost 
nothing. Taking advantage of the quarrel between the sons of 
Kapilesvara Gajapati, Muhammad Shah III recovered Telingana 
and put his own garrisons in the forts of Kondavidu, Rajamahendri 
and Waiangal, while Saluva Narasimha, on hi.s own account , cap¬ 
tured the country along the east coast as far north as Masulipatam, 
and even threatened Rajamahendri in 1476. He also added much of 
the Vijayanagara territory to his own by conquest'. Virupaksha Raya 
passively acquiesced in these political developments. But Muham¬ 
mad Shah III was made of sterner stuff. He not only prevented 
Saluva Narasimha from taking Rajamahendri, but also declared war 
against him in 1480, because the latter excited the zamindars on 
the Bahmani frontier to rebel'. Narasimha avoided battle so that the 

121 Sewell, FE, 99; Ferishta (Briggs), II, 485, 491-93. 
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\j Lijivau reached Kanchi, Situated in the centre of the dominions of 
that malignant one, containing temples which were the wonder of 
the age’. The Musalmans entered the chief temple, plundered it and 
slew the attendant priests. They also sacked the city and took away 
abundant treasures. Due to the worthless character of V irupaksha 
Raya, the Vijayanagara empire not only met with territorial losses, 
but also the very ideals for which it stood were ruthlessly trampled 
under feet at Katichi by its hereditary foes. 122 It was reduced to such 
an abject condition that Nikitin, the Russian traveller, who visited 
the Deccan during this period, was led to believe that the capital 
city itself was taken by them. 123 

However, the triumph of the Bahmani Sultan over the two 
neighbouring Hindu states proved transitory. It was like the sudden 
flaring up of a dving lamp. Soon the tables were turned; Isvaia 
Nay aka, the commander-in-chief of Saluva Narasimha, appears to 
have made a surprise attack on the retreating forces of Muhammad 
III at Kandukur, and compelled them to relinquish the rich booty 
which they were carrying away from Kanchi. 124 The Bahmani king¬ 
dom itself succumbed to the internal party strife, which culminated 
in the unjust execution of the great minister, Mahmud Gawan, in 
April 1481. When it was too late, Muhammad Shah III discovered 
his blunder, and tried to drown his remorse in drink until he died of 
excesses in March 1482. 123 With the death of the Sultan and his 
talente’d minister, the Bahmani dynasty practically ceased to exercise 
any power. It is true that Mahmud Shah, son of the late Sultan, 
occupied the throne of Bidar for nearly thirtv-seven years. But his 
was an inglorious reign; Purushottama Gajapati humbled his rival, 
Hainvira, expelled the Muslim garrisons from Rajamahendri, Konda- 
palle and Kondavidu, and reestablished Hindu supremacy as far as 
the river Brahmakundi (Gundlakamma) in the south before 1488. ! - 6 
But this was an insignificant loss to the Bahmani dynasty in com¬ 
parison with, what befell it due to internal disintegration. Impelled 
by the indiscretion of youth, Mahmud Shah devoted his time to 
pleasures of all sorts without attending, in the least, to the safetv of 


122 Forishta (Briggs), II, 487-88, 497-501; N. Venkataramanayya, Pinwhottaim 
Gajapati in the Proc* & Trans, of the Eighth All India Oriental Conf., 585 ft and 
‘Muhammad Shah Lashkari’s expedition against Kanchi' in K. V. Rangaswm* Aiyan- 
gar Com. Vol., 307 ft. 

123 Major, India in the Fifteenth Century , III, 29. 

124 n. Venkataramanayya, Muhammad Shah Tashkent's Expedition to Kanchx, 
loc. cit 312-13; Sources , Nos. 32 and 35. 

125 Ferishta (Briggs), II, 501-18; Saiyyid Ali, 113-16. 

128 N. Venkataramanayya, Purushottama Gajapati , loc. cit. 
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ais suue. There was a scramble for power among the big amirs; 
Qasim Barid, the premier, took the reins of government into his own 
hands and assumed sovereign authority, so that except the loya 
title nothing remained to the Sultan. The attempts of othei aimis o 
free him from the clutches of Qasim recoiled on their own heads, so 
that in disgust they retired to their respective provincial Head¬ 
quarters, and within a few years set up their own independent 
sultanatsdST About tire time of Mahmud Shahs death m Jo IS, the 
Balunani kingdom was restricted to Bidar and the districts 
rounding it. 


sur- 


127 The Imad Shahi of Berar in 1484; the Nizam Shahi of Ahmadnagar in 1489; 
the Adil Shahi of Bijapur in 1489; and the Qutb Shahi of Golkonda m 1512. The 
Badd Shahi of Bidar was founded in 1527 by Amir Barid, son of Qasim Band, who 
played the role of a king-maker for sometime and then assumed the crown hrmselt. 
Thus ended the Bahmani dynasty. 
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II. THE SALUVA DYNASTY 

SALUVA NARASIMIIA 

The Vijayanagara empire was rescued from a similar catastrophic 
fate of dissolution by the timely and energetic action of Saluva 
Narasimha. But this was not achieved without a revolution. The 
Sangama dynasty, disgraced and ruined by Virupaksha Raya, had to 
give place to a new line of rulers. When and how exactly this 
momentous event occurred are not clearly known. 

A comparative study of the available epigraphical and literary 
evidence reveals that there existed a close relationship between the 
Sangama rulers and the Saluva family to which Narasimha, the 
founder of the second dynasty, belonged. Both regarded themselves 
as members of the Yadava family and the lunar race. Saluva Mangu 1 
served Kumara Kampana in his campaign against the Sultan of 
Madura, and several of his successors held important positions in 
the empire of Vijayanagara, His grandson, Tipparaja, married 
Hatima, the elder sister of Deva Raya II. Saluva Narasimha was a 
nephew of this Tipparaja, and so Nuniz is right when he says that 
he was in some manner akin to* the last ruler of the Sangama family. 
He received a liberal education in Sanskrit and succeeded his father 
as governor of Chandragiri in the modern district of Chittoor. The 
Sanskrit poems, Sakivabhyudayam and Ramahhuudaijam , and the 
Telugu poem, Jaimini Bharatamu, credit him with a number of con¬ 
quests covering nearly the entire length of India from the Himalayas 
to Ramesvaram. 2 Throughout his progress every ruler made his sub¬ 
mission and paid tribute; even the king of Ceylon sent a respectful 
embassy. But sober historical facts belie these exaggerated claims. 
The Muslim and Portuguese chronicles show that he was practically 
powerless to stem the tide of aggression on the east coast during the 
days of Kapilesvara Gaiapati and Muhammad Shah III. It was only 
after the death of Kapilesvara, and the consequent war of succession 
in Orissa, that he could wrest the fort of U day agin from the Gajapatis, 
and by 1476 make himself master of the east coast up to Raja- 
mahendri. But he could not prevent Muhammad Shah III from 

1 He was the jRrst member of the family who received the sobriquet of Saluva, 
because he fell upon his foes like a falcon ( mluvo ) on its prey. For the early history 
of the Saluvas and their positions in the Vijayanagara empire, see JA, VII, 74 ffj 
ASR, 1908-9, 165 ff; and JAIIRAS, IX, 15-22. 

2 Sources, Nos. 33, 29 and 31. 
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wtTip^ ing the last named place or making a raid into Kanchi in 1481 
He increased his territory and power mostly at the expense of his own 
sovereign, as mentioned by Ferishta, and finally usurped the throne. 

The events immediately preceding this revolution are briefly 
narrated by Nuniz.3 He says that the nobles of the empire revolted 
against the tyrannical rule of Virupaksha Raya, and asserted their 
independence. Finally the Raya was killed by his eldest son, who on 
being filled with remorse, gave the crown to his younger brother, 
‘Padearao’. The latter unscrupulously slew his benefactor to avert 
the same fate overtaking him, and then plunged headlong into a 
life of dissipation and crime. Then ‘Narsymgua, who was in some 
manner akin to him ., with a view to save the empire hom fuithei 
ruin, appealed to the patriotism and self-interest of the other nobles, 
and with their cooperation planned his overthrow. The infatuated 
sovereign did not heed the repeated warnings of his well-wishers, 
and when the captain of the army of ‘Narsymgua’ actually captured 
the imperial palace, he fled by the back-door. The captain, instead of 
pursuing the craven monarch* quietly took possession of the city and 
invited his master to occupy the vacant throne. 1*1 

The above account receives some corroboration from epigraphical 
and literary records. Padearao may be identified with Praudhadeva 
Raya mentioned in an inscription* of 1486, and ‘Narsymgua with 
Saluva Narasimha, whose conquests are described in the Sanskrit 
poems, Saluvahhijiiclayam and Ramabhyuclayam. His captain 
appears to have been Narasa Nayaka, %vho, according to the Telugu 
poem, Parijatapaharanamu, captured the city of Vidyapura when 
the lord of the Kuntala (Vijayanagara) country was in trouble. 
Indeed this poem and another Telugu poem, Varahtopuranam, 
ascribe to Isvara arid his son, Narasa, of the Tuluva family, the con¬ 
quest of a number of forts within and outside the empire. 0 Altnough 
there is no means of arranging them in any chronological Older with 
absolute certainty, vet some of them at least appear to have been 
acquired in the* course of the campaign that culminated in the 
expulsion of the last prince of the Sangama dynasty. 

The latest known record of Virupaksha Rava is dated 29 July 
1485, while Saluva Narasimha appears for the first time with full 
imperial titles in a copper-plate grant of 1 November 1486. Between 
these two dates the effete Sangama dynasty must have been replaced 
by the more vigorous Saluva dynasty. 6 


3 Nuniz, op. cit 305-7. 

4 593 of 1902. 

5 Sources, Nos. 32 and 35. 

6 EC, X, Mb. 104 and Tm. 54. 
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usurping the throne Saluva Narasimha roused the jealousj 
ier of unruly vassals of the empire, who had for sometime 
been defying the authority of the central government with impunity. 
His vigorous measures against them no doubt assured his position, 
but did not save the realm from the loss of certain strategic places. 
Internal factions thwarted him from taking effective measures against 
foreign foes. Purushottama Gajapati, after subduing his brother 
Hamvira, started on a campaign against Saluva Narasimha. He 
retook Konclavidu, Udayagiri ancl other fortresses, and between 1484 
and 1489, deprived Vijayanagara of the entire east coast as far south 
as the Gundlakamma river. The Sarasvutivilasam of Prataparudra 
and his inscriptions assert that Purushottama captured alive Saluva 
Narasimha in the battle of Udayagiri, and the latter purchased his 
freedom by surrendering to the victor the fort of Udayagiri and the 
dependent territories. 7 With all the resources of the empire, the 
Saluva usurper does not appear to have shaken the aggressors, who 
had firmly entrenched themselves in Goa, Belgaum, Kondavidu, 
Udayagiri, Raichur and Mudkal. 

‘Still it cannot be denied that Saluva Narasimha rescued the 
empire from complete dissolution and regained (almost) all the lands 
which the kings, his predecessors, had lost/ He also strengthened 
the army by offering tempting terms for the import of horses from 
Ormuz and Aden. His military genius and charitable temper receiv¬ 
ed the well-merited encomiums of Sanskrit and Telugu poets. Ilis 
patriotism and statesmanship are revealed in his last testament in 
which, according to Nuniz, he mentioned some of the forts that 
remained to be taken, and entrusted the care of the empire and of 
his two sons to his valiant general, Narasa Nayaka. He charged him 
to administer the state during the minority of the princes and then 
to deliver it up to ‘whichever of them should prove himself most 
fitted for if. He died sometime in 1491, after a reign of about five 
years. 8 His last testament opened the way for the establishment of 
the Tuluva dynasty. 

THE REGENT NARASA NAYAKA 

Although the accounts of this period as given by Nuniz and 
Ferishta differ in names and details, both create the impression that 

7 226 of 1935-36. Further Sources , III, Nos. 88 and 89. 

8 The statement of Nuniz that he ruled for forty-four years appears to cover his 
entire career, first as ruler of Chandragiri and then as emperor. Saluva Narasimha’s 
latest (ascription is dated 14 October 1490 (MER, 299 of 1931-32) and the first avail- 
aide record of his son and successor with imperial titles is dated 28 November 1491, 
See Further Sources f I, 146. 


THE REGENT NARASA NAYAKA 

^^I^^^Nayaka betrayed the trust reposed in him by his master 

^^evefi^ually usurped the throne. But inscriptions serve to correct this 
erroneous idea and to fill up the lacunae in the two accounts. In the 
light of all available evidence it is now clear that Narasa Nayaka, 
far from being disloyal, tried his best to carry out the wishes of his 
master. His loyalty and statesmanship were soon put to test. Events 
in the Bahmani kingdom had taken such a turn that party factions 
rendered the young Sultan Mahmud Shah quite powerless. Qasim 
Barid, who had secured the confidence of the Sultan, resolved to 
crush Yusuf Adil Khart, who had not only declared his independence 
in his principality, but also seized the lands from the river Bhima to 
Bijapur. Qasim Barid invited the Raya of Vijayanagara to his assis¬ 
tance by promising to cede to him the forts of Raichur and Mudkal. 
This was Narasa Nayaka s opportunity to fulfil the testament of his 
late master. He immediately designated the elder prince? as the 
future emperor and despatched forces to the Bijapur front. A great 
battle was fought at Manuva about the end of 1491 in which Yusuf 
was thoroughly beaten, and the coveted forts of Raichur and Mudkal 
were recovered for Vijayanagara. But this triumph was short-lived. 
The choice of the sovereign from among the two princes was not an 
easy task. Probably his selection of the elder prince was challenged 
and caused dissensions which, according to Ferishta, led to the 
invasion of the Vijayanagara territory by Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur. 
In the face of the foreign danger, Narasa Nayaka, somehow settled the 
dispute at home, and advanced with the young Raya to meet the 
foe. A battle was fought in April 1493, in which he was victorious. 
But due to indiscipline in his army, the victory was changed into a 
defeat, Raichur and Mudkal were once again lost, and during the 
retreat the young sovereign died of his wounds. The opponents of 
Narasa Nayaka tried to undermine his authority by foisting the 
blame for the death of the elder prince upon him. But the latter dis¬ 
comfited them all by promptly placing the second prince, called 
Tamarac by Nuniz, on the throne. The name, Tamarao, is evidently 
a corruption of the title Tarnmuyadeva Maharaya or Dhannaiaya 
borne bv Immadi Narasimha, (the second) son of Saluva Narasimha, 
in a few of his epigraphs. Immadi Narasimhas inscriptions show 
that he reigned over the whole of the empire from about the close 
of 1493 up to, and even beyond 1503, in which year (in all proba¬ 
bility) Narasa Navaka passed a wav. Thus there is no truth in 
Ferishtas assertion'that Timaraj (i.e. Narasa Nayaka) violently seized 

9 The elder prince may be identified with Thimmabhupala, a son of Saluva 
Narasimha, who, according to Tatvachintcimiini, was yuvaraja under his father (Aclyar 
Library Bulletin, I, Part III, 91*92). 
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^prown or in the account given by Nuniz that Narasa Nayaka 
treacherously usurped the throne by compassing the death of 
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Tamarao (i.e. Immadi Narasimha). 10 

But curiously enough, the literary works make no mention of 
Immadi Narasimha, probably because he was only a roi faineant 
while the de facto ruler of the land remained Narasa Nayaka, to 
whose care Saluva Narasimha had made over his sons and the empire. 


In the inscriptions of Immadi Narasimha the place of honour is general¬ 
ly given to the regent, who actually ruled the state in the name of his 


young master, who was allowed to reign as a titular sovereign. 

Narasa Nayaka does not appear to have had a peaceful time. 
The Panjatapaharananm , Achyutarayabhyudayam and Varadambika- 
mrinayam allude to a number of successful campaigns waged by 
him against the rulers of Bijapur, Bidar, Madura, Srirangapattnam, 
etc. The epigraphical records of his successors also recount his vic¬ 
tories over Chera, Chola, Turushka, Gajapati and other kings. 11 
Unfortunately there is no clue to determine their chronological 
order. It is not improbable that most of his wars were fought during 
the period of his regency, as Nuniz states that he 'made war on 
several places, taking them and demolishing them because they had 
revolted.T2 Still when he died in 1503 he left his late masters will 
only half-fulfilled since he could not recover any of the lost fort¬ 
resses of the empire. In another direction also he failed in his duty. 
The Portuguese, under the leadership of Vasco da Gama, landed 
near Calicut (Kolikoud) in May 1498. During his second voyage to 
India in 1502 he imposed commercial restrictions on the chief of 
Bhatkal, who was a 'tenant’ of the empire. Three years later 
Francesco de Almeida compelled the chief of Honavar, another 
vassal of Vijayanagara, to accept the suzerainty of the king of 

10 According to Nuniz, after the death of Saluva Narasimha, his (elder) son was 
'raised up to be king* by the regent, Narasa Nayaka. But one Tymarasa, with a view 
to ruin the regent, encompassed the death of the boy-king. The regent, who was 
wrongly suspected of the crime, promptly enthroned the younger brother of the late 
king called Tamarao*. But later he grew ambitious, secretly secured the assassination 
of the king, and usurped the throne. FE, 308-14. The epigraphical records, however, 
show that Immadi Narasimha (i.e. Tamarao) lived for some time even after the death 
of the regent. See 357 of 1912; El, VII, 74 ff; JR AS, 1915, 383-95; S. K. Aiyangar, 
A Little Known Chapter oj Vijayanagara History, 54-71. 

11 Sources, Nos. 35, 36 & 54; ASI, An. Rep., 1908-9, 170-71; Further Sources, 
l 180. 

12 FE, 310. For a discussion of the authenticity and chronological order of his 
campaigns, see Further Sources , I, 160-76. But his capture of Vidyapuri, i.e. Vijaya- 
iiagara, may not refer to the incident of 1492, but to an event preceding the Saluva 
usurpation in 1486, when he captured the imperial city and made it over to Saluva 
Narasimha. This event has already been described. 
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Immadi Narasimha and his regent appear to have left 
them to their fate, without extending to them the protection of the 
central government. 15 


VI RA NARASIMHA 


Narasa Nayaka, according to Nuniz, left five sons; but inscrip¬ 
tions mention only four, viz. Vira Narasimha, Krishna, Ranga and 
Achyuta. Vira Narasimha also bore the title of Bhujabala, 11 which 
appears to have led the Portuguese chronicler to designate him as 
Busbalrao. Soon after the death of his father, he succeeded to the 
regency, and then probably got rid of Immadi Narasimha in the 
manner described by Nuniz, who has erroneously attributed the 
crime to his father. The general revolt of the provinces, mentioned 
bv the same author, was most probably provoked by some such con¬ 
duct on his part. Indeed a person, who only a few years later ordered 
his chief minister, Saluva Timma, to put out the eyes of Krishna, his 
step-brother, with a view to ensure the succession of his own son, 
could hardly have hesitated to remove Immadi Narasimha to secure 
the crown for himself. 15 The epigraphical records, however, praise 
him as a virtuous king who made gifts to almost all the great shrines 
of South India. But Nuniz says that he spent the entire period of his 
short reign in suppressing rebel chieftains. But only a few of the 
successful military operations of his reign are known with some cer¬ 
tainty: one is the defeat and capture of Kacha, the rebel governor 
of Advani, and another is a victory over the Sapad (Adil Khan), who 
had advanced on Kandanavolu (Kurnool) with a huge army. 16 
According to the Local Records , the chiefs of Ummattur and 
Srirangapattanam remained defiant and unsubdued. In history the 
role of Vira Narasimha is that of the founder of the TuluVa 1 ? or the 
third dynasty of Vijayanagara. With a view to ensure the succession 
to his own son, who was only eight years old, he ordered his chief 
minister, Saluva Timma, to put out the eyes of his step-brother, 
Krishna. But the minister saw that Krishna was a man over twenty 
years and therefore more fit to be a king’. Hence he yielded to the 
entreaties of the young prince and hoodwinked the dying king by 
presenting him the eyes of a goat. 


13 Danvers: The Portuguese in Itutto, I, 82, 120. 

14 EC; IV, Gu. 67; III, Ml 95. 

15 Nuniz, op. cit 310-14. The Virappayya Kalajnana does assert that Vira Nara¬ 
simha Raya, having caused the death of Tammaraya (i.c. Immadi Narasimha), ruled 
for five years. Further Sources, III, No. 16. 

16 N. Venkataramanayya’s article in C. R. Reddy Com. VoL, 61-j 1. 

17 The origin of this name is not exactly known. The Tuluvas trace their des¬ 
cent from a mythical personage, Turvasu of the lunar race. See, JAHRS, IX, 23 ff. 






III. THE TULUVA DYNASTY 


KRISHNA RAYA 

Vira Narasimha s LAST known date is 4 May 1509, and the first 
available record of Krishna as ruler of Vijayanagara is dated 26 July 
1509. Sometime between these two dates the latter was proclaimed 
sovereign, at the age of about twentv-one. 1 2 But probably due to the 
extraordinary circumstances under which he happened to succeed 
the late king, or for want of an auspicious day, his coronation was 
hot celebrated till 8 August 1509.2 

Krishna Raya was faced with multifarious problems from the 
moment of his accession to power. Even his title to sovereignty was 
weak. He was made emperor by Saluva Timma in defiance of the 
claims of the heir-apparent. The disappointed prince and his own 
two step-brothers remained a standing menace to his position. 
Gangaraja of Ummattur behaved almost like an independent ruler. 
Prataparudra Gajapati, the son and successor of Purushottama, held 
the coastal districts in the east down to Udayagiri, and even threa¬ 
tened the peace of Vijayanagara. At the time oi Krishna Rava s 
accession to the throne, the Muslim rulers of the north were actually 
at war with Vijayanagara. 3 On the west coast, the Portuguese were 
slowly feeling their way to political power. They disregarded the 
sovereign rights of the Raya of Vijayanagara in dictating their terms 
to his vassal chiefs of Bhatkal and Honawar. They defied the power 
of the Zamorin of Calicut in Malabar and set up their fortified fac¬ 
tories in Cochin and Cannauore. They even defeated the combined 
fleets of Calicut and Egypt on 3 February 1509, and established 
their supremacy over the Indian Ocean. Their command of the sea 
gave them a monopoly of trading in horses, which they could use as 
a powerful weapon in their diplomatic dealings with the Indian 
princes. When their attempt to reduce Calicut ended in a terrible 
disaster in January 1510, Albuquerque turned to Krishna Raya for 
help. He sent Friar Luis to Vijayanagara to negotiate an offensive 
alliance against the Zamorin and to secure a site for a factory 
between Bhatkal and Mangalore; in return for these concessions the 
Rava was promised assistance in the conquest of Goa and a 

1 Nuniz, op. cit.y 314-15; MER 342 of 1892 and /03 of .1919, 

2 Further Sourtes, III, No. 19(a). 

3 N. Yen kata r a ni a n a yy a in JOR. X, 155-56, 165. 
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in the supply of horses A The Raya had not been on the 
throne for more than five months when the Portuguese envoy placed 
before him such far-reaching proposals. Their acceptance meant an 
immediate war against an unoffending neighbour, like the Zamorin, 
while their rejection was likely to paralyse the vital military interests 
of the empire. 

Krishna Raya handled the situation with great tact and foresight. 
He confirmed Saliiva Timma in his office and interned his nephew 
and step-brothers in the distant fortress of Chandragiri for his own 
greater security. He also examined the revenue and military affairs of 
the state, and realised the arrears from the defaulting governors. He 
avoided fresh complications by putting off the Portuguese envoy 
with vague answers, and made elaborate preparations for the defence 
of the empire and recovery of the regions lost by his predecessors. 

The available original sources are not quite clear about the order 
and number of the wars waged by Krishna Raya. In the colophons 
of his Amuktamalyada , and in the chronicle of Nuniz there is no 
reference to any of his military achievements prior to his conquest of 
Udayagiri, But according to the Rciyavachakaitiu and the Rrishnaraya- 
vijayam , he first reduced Sivansamudram belonging to Gangaraja of 
Ummattur in Mysore, captured the forts of Mudkal, Raichur and 
Adorn in the north, and defeated the sultans of Bijapur, Ahmadnagar 
and Golkonda before marching against Udayagiri. 4 5 6 His victory over 
the three Muslim kings at the beginning of his reign is also noticed 
in an official account prepared in 1604.6 But this does not make any 
reference to Sivansamudram. 

According to the Commentaries of Albuquerque, it appears that 
the Raya was already at war with the ‘King of Deccan, before he 
proceeded to subdue the chief (of Ummattur), ‘who had seized the 
city of Pergunda (Penugonda)\ 7 The account of Purchas 8 shows that 
the Raya waged two wars against Idalcan (Adil Khan), son of Sabains 
(Yusuf Adil Shah), before and after the capture of Goa by Albuquer¬ 
que in 1510. Since Ferishta mentions that Yusuf Adil Khan died 
sometime after he recaptured Goa from the Portuguese in May, it 
looks more probable that the Ravas first war was against Yusuf 
himself. That by the ‘King of the Deccan Albuquerque meant Yusuf 

4 Albuquerque, Cinnmentarles , II, 72-77 (Halduyt). 

5 Sources , Nos. 38 and 39. 

6 Quoted by Dr. N. Venlcataramanayya in the JOR, X, 154-56. 

7 Commentaries , II, 76; ITT, 35-38. The arguments of Dr. N. Venlcataramanayya 
(JOR, X, 153) identifying ‘King of the Decan' with Sultan Mahmud Shah Bahmani 
are very far-fetched. 

8 Quoted by R. Sewell, FE, 125 n.l. 
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of Bijapur is clear from the content of the letter of Friar Luis, who 
says that the Raya 'took him in battle, but released him on his pro¬ 
mise to serve him for ever. The Hampi epigraph of January 1510, 
records the victory of the Raya as an accomplished fact. Tn bis 
Amuktamalijada, he claims to have slain the Adil Khan during an 
uninterrupted expedition against the northern country. Ferishta 
does not notice these early wars of the Raya against Yusuf, but 
admits that he took the fortress of Raichur from Ismail, 3 son of 
Yusuf, about the year 1512. Nuniz ignores these early' achievements, 
and describes his military operations against the Gajapati, the lord 
of the land of Catuir, and the Add Shah (Ismail) in successive order. 
His account of the Gajapati war carries the Rava only as far 
Symamdary (i.e. Simhachalarn in Vizagapatam district), while the 
Manucharitramu, a Telugu work, states that he went into the 
interior of Orissa and threatened Cuttack. The name ‘Catuir does 
not occur either in epigraphical records or in Telugu works. The 
logic of the chronological arrangement of Nuniz has led some scho¬ 
lars to identify it with Cuttack, and others to associate it with 
different places in South India. 10 But as the description given by 
Nuniz of this campaign agrees with what is said about the siege and 
capture of Sivansainudrain in the indigenous sources, it is reason¬ 
able to assume that the two accounts refer to the same event,' and 
that the Portuguese chronicler committed an error in placing it in a 
wrong chronological setting, u There are several other discrepancies 
in the original material, which are responsible for the diversity of 
opinion among modern scholars regarding the events of the reign of 
Krishna Raya. However, the following facts can be gathered from a 
comparative study of all the available sources bearing upon the 
subject. 

Immediately after his accession to the throne, Krishna Rava 
found himself at war with Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur, and defeated 
him sometime before January 1510. Tirnoja, the commander of the 
fleet on the west coast, persuaded Albuquerque to seize Goa, and 
‘intrigued with the Hindoos of the land to deliver up the city to the 
Portuguese’. The Rava, who had so far refrained from associating him¬ 
self openly with the Portuguese enterprise in India, now informed 
the King of Garsopa, one of his vassals, that he would assist the 
Portuguese in retaining the place.12 But he did not give anv direct 


9 Briggs, III, 44*45. 

10 K. Iswara Dutt, Campaigns of Krishna-Devaraya in 
57-60; TTDI, Report, 181; and JAHRS, XVII, 154-61. 

11 S. K. Aiyangar in the Hindustan Review, 1917, 340. 

12 Commentaries. II, Chs. XIX-XXII, 138-59, 144, 


the JAHRS, IX. PL 4, 
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to them when Yusuf retook the city in May 1510. lie, 
however, created a diversion by attacking the territory of Bijapur. 
Yusuf had to hurry back to defend his southern frontier against this 
‘more dangerous enemy’, and in this struggle he appears to have 
perished sometime before November, 1510.His son, Ismail Shah, 
was. a mere boy when he succeeded to the throne of Bijapur. His 
enemies fully exploited the situation; Albuquerque overpowered the 
small garrison at Goa and permanently occupied the city; the Hindus 
of Belgaum rose in revolt and renewed their allegiance to Vijaya- 
nagara; and the Raya not only occupied the fortresses of Raiehur 
and Mudkal, but also appears to have liberated Mahmud Shah from 
the custody of Ismail and restored him to his ancestral throne of the 
Bahmanis at Bidar. It is this incident that seems to have earned for 
him the title of Yavanarajya Sthapanachanja, the earliest reference 
to which is found in an inscription of September 1514. His northern 
campaign came to a close in the early months of 1512 with a grand 
military demonstration against the kings of Ahmadnagar and Gol- 
konda as far as the river Krishna. 1 ' 1 

Now that his northern frontier was free from danger, Krishna 
Rava proceeded to chastize the rebellious chiefs in the interior of 
his dominions. His most outstanding achievements in this campaign 
were the defeat of Gangaraja of Ummattur in Mysore, and the cap¬ 
ture of his island-citadel of Sivansamudram by draining off the 
Kaveri, which flowed round it. By 22 September 151.2, this region 
was thoroughly subdued, and put in charge of Saluva Govinda, a 
brother of Saluva Timnia. 15 

Having ensured peace and security at home, he made elaborate 
preparations to recover the eastern districts of the empire from the 
dutches of Prataparudra Gajapati, the King of Orissa. It was not an 
easy task. The Gajapati held a number of strong hill-fortresses fully 


13 C. Ramachandraiya, Date of the Death of Yusuf Adi I Shah, Proc. IruL Hist. 
Congress, Allahabad Session, 1938. 

14 Mahmud Shall appears to have been a prisoner for some time in the hands of 
Yusuf Adi! (as stated by Er. Luis) in consequence of the struggle for power between 
the latter and Amir Barid, son of Qasim Barid. After killing Yusuf in battle, Krishna 
Raya seems to have restored Mahmud to the Bahmani throne, which earned for him 
the said title. See Commentaries, HI, Ch. 1-1V; Ferishta (Briggs), TIT, 34: Commen¬ 
taries, III, 36; Rayavachakarmi , Krishnarayavijayam, and the official Report of 1604; 
and JOR, X, 154-76. 

15 El, VII, 11-22; MER, 180 of 1913; Sources , Nos. 38, 39 and 41; EC, HI, Nj. 
195, Nuhiz does not refer to the Ummattur campaign. But his description of Krishna 
Raya's attack on the citadel of the ‘land of CatmY after the Kalinga war agrees with 
the account of his assault on Sivansamudram as found in Telugu literary works. See 
Hindustan Review , 1917. 
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^Jmoned, and appears to have been in league with tlie neighbour¬ 
ing Muslim rulers of the Deccan in the later stages or t le wai. 
Krishna Rava organized separate campaigns lor the reduction at ev 
strongholds' and provided for their administration under trusted 
generals immediately after their capture. During the intervals 
between active military operations, he was either at Vijayanagara 
looking after the state affairs or at some sacred shrine at South India 
in the company of his wives, Tirumaladevi and Chinnadevi, making 
precious gifts to the presiding deities of the place. 

Udayagiri, the southernmost hill-fortress of the Gajapati, was 
first to be attacked in this war. The intense anxiety of Krishna Raya 
for success can be inferred from his three propitiatory visits to 
Tirumaki (Tirupati) hill in 1513 when he announced valuable dona¬ 
tions to God Sri Venkateswara.ie Nuniz states that the Raya collect¬ 
ed 34000 foot and 800 elephants, and with this force he took it 
after a siege of a year and a half, and that among the prisoneis was 
an aunt or uncle of the Gajapati. According to inscriptions the 
fortress capitulated on 9 June 1514, and the royal prisoner was an 
uncle of the Gajapati. The Raya returned to his capital and brought 
with him an image of Batakrishna as a trophy. He installed the idol 
in a ‘jewelled mantapd in the Krishnaswami temple at Vijaya- 
nagara. 17 

Kondavidu formed the centre of his military operation in Ins 
second campaign. According to Nuniz, the Raya defeated the Gaja¬ 
pati and put him to flight before taking the fortress. His inscriptions 
show that he captured the minor fortresses of Addanki, \ mukonda, 
Bellamkonda, Nagarjunakonda, Tangeda and Ketavaram, laid siege 
to Kondavidu and captured alive Viralihadra, a son of Prataparudra, 
and several other chiefs including two Muslim generals, Maliu.Khan 
and Uddanda Khan. The fort of Kondavidu was taken on 23 June 
1515. The Raya sent the prisoners to Vijayanagara and hiroselt 
returned to it after a thanksgiving pilgrimage to the shrine ot 
Amaravati and Srisailam.18 

About the close of 1515 Krishna Raya started on his third 


in XTDI Report 151 _ 52. ^ 

17 NeUore Inscriptions, III, Udayagiri, Nos. 37, 38, 40 and 41; SU, IV, No. 25o, 

25 and^e oHW. ^ ?6 . 78> 80 and 81 . m 0 f 1903; El, VI, 108 fl; 

18 of 1915 Prince Virabhadra was at first treated generously and appointed governor 
of a small province. EC, XI, Pg. 107. According to Nuniz, *a wife of the lung and 
one of his sons... and seven principal captains were taken captive at Kondapalli. But 
his' description of (he siege of Kondapalli applies to Kondavidu. Further Sources, I, 

204-7. 
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casa mum to utterly annihilate the power of the Gajapati. He attacked 
Kondapalli where,” according to Nuniz, were collected all the chiefs 
of the kingdom of Oriya. The Raya made several of them prisoners, 
among whom was one Rijli Khan. With the fall of this fortress, the 
Gajapati lost courage and retreated to the north. The Rava tollovved 
him into his homeland, taking on his way a number of strongholds, 
like Anantagiri, Kandikonda, Nalagonda, Kambhammettu, etc. 
Finally he reached Simhadri (i.e. Simhachalam), erected a pillar ot 
victory at Pottanuru, and in the company of his wives presented to 
God Varaha Narasima 19 several costly jewels on 29 March I5lb. 

Both Nuniz and the author of the Rayavachakamu are agiet< 
that the war was brought to a close by a treaty under which Pratapa- 
rudra gave his daughter in marriage to Krishna Raya and ceded to 
him all land south of the river Krishna. But as to the time and 
circumstances of this treaty, they give different versions. 

According to the Rayavachakamu, Krishna Raya, while still at 
Simhadri, compelled the submission of Prataparudra by a stratagem, 
and after marrying his daughter, he started back for 1.is own country. 

Nuniz says that Krishna Raya stayed at Simhadri tor sue mouths 
to meet the ‘King of Oriya* (Prataparudra) on the battle-field. As the 
latter did not accept the challenge, he returned to Vijayanagara. 
Here he arranged a fencing contest between the son of the King ot 
Oriya’ and one of his own men. The Gajapati prince felt it extreme y 
humiliating to be called upon to fight with a man of humble birth , 
and slew himself*. It was only after hearing about the suicide ot his 
son, and pained by the continued captivity of his wife, that Pratapa¬ 
rudra ransomed the latter bv agreeing to offer his daughter in 
marriage to Krishna Raya. 

However, other records are more helpful in fixing the appropriate 
trend of events. 20 According to an epigraph of Krishna Rava, he 
was back at his capital in June 1516. Then one of his inscriptions at 
Simhachalam indicates his presence there in August 1519. Certain 
verses in his Amuktamalyada refer to his worship of Balarama and 
Subhadra at Nilaehala (i.e. Puri-Jagannatha), and the flight of the 
Gajapati from Cuttack. These stray hints suggest that the war 
against the Gajapati did not end with the setting up ol the pillar ot 
victorv* at Simliadri-Pottanurii in March 1516. It looks very likely 
that while Krishna Raya returned to Vijayanagara in June 1516, he 


6>l 


19 Nuniz (FE, 319); Rayavachakamu. Amuktamilyada (Sources, Nos. 38 & 40). 
Sangttasuryodayam (Further Sources, No. 116(a)) and MER, 24o of 1899; and SII, 

20°MER, 457 of 1923; 244 of 1899; Amuktamalywla (Ed. V. Verikataraya Sastxy), 
Canto I, v. 38 and Canto VII, v. 75. 
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behind to pursue the campaign deep into the enemy's 
territory. After a short respite at his capital, he rejoined liis army to 
supervize the military operations. Prataparudra was completely 
defeated and his metropolis was sacked by the Vijayanagara forces; 
he had, therefore, no alternative but to sue for peace. 21 This must 
have happened sometime in 1519. Only on this assumption can the 
presence of Krishna Raya again at Simhachalam in August 1519 be 
explained. He was probably returning with his victorious army at 
this time after signing the treaty with the Gajapati, and on his way 
performed worship at the temples of Nilachala (Puri) and Sirnha 
chalam. 

But before long Krishna Raya had to wage another war in 
defence of his northern frontiers. He had enough warnings of the 
coining storm. The presence of Muslim officers at Kondavidu and 
Kondapalli suggested some sort of league between the Muslim 
powers of the Deccan and the Gajapati. Much reliance could not be 
< placed upon the verbal assurance of friendship given by the former. 
As a matter of fact, even when the war against the Gajapati was in 
progress, the officers of Ismail Adi l Shall were busy on the west 
coast undermining the authority of the Raya; they attacked the 
chief of Honawar, and appear to have retaken Belgaum. The Raya 
realized his danger and made serious efforts to come to some under¬ 
standing with the Portuguese for mutual advantage. The assassination 
of Fr. Luis by a Turk at Vijayanagara did not mar their good relations, 
and the exchange of embassies continued. Albuquerque at one stage 
intervened and persuaded Ismail to cease hostilities against Honawar. 
But the idea of a formal treaty between Vijayanagara and Goa did not 
materialize, because Albuquerque tried to exploit to his own advantage 
the rivalry of the Raya and Adil Shah for his assistance in the coming 
struggle. 22 In the meantime Ismail nourished his grudge against Vijaya¬ 
nagara and succeeded in creating a party in his favour at .Raichur and 
occupying the fortress. 23 This completely upset the work of the early 
years of Krishna Raya, and he had to unsheath the sword once more 
to decide the issue. 

Nuniz has given a full and graphic description of the war which 

21 824 of 1822; SCO, 115-18. PrabodJuichandrodayavyakha refers to the 
marriage of Krishna Raya with the Gajapati princess, RhadraTiy name. Sources, 144. 
Tukka Panchakam is attributed to her, in which she is said to bemoan her neglect 
by her husband. Sources, 143. 

22 Commentaries, 121-29; Danvers, The Portuguese in India, I, 307-8; JAITRS 
X, 80-83. 

23 It is only on this surmise that we can reconcile the conflicting statements of 
Nuniz and Ferishta regarding the cause of this war. See S. K. Aiytmgar’s article in 
the Hindustan Review for 1917. 
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Considerable light on the military usage, army organization, 
camplife and commissariat of the Vijayanagara empire M Krishna Raya 
first secured the neutrality of some Muslim rulers of the Deccan 
before starting his campaign. He marched with an immense host of 
foot, horse and elephants and laid siege to the fortress of Raiehur. 
Ismail Adil Shall came to its relief with a large army and a superior 
contingent of artillery. On the southern bank of the Krishna, within 
nine miles of Raiehur a great battle was fought on Saturday, 19 May 
1520, resulting in Adil Shah’s total defeat. His army was pushed back 
into the river with great slaughter, and he barely escaped with his 
life. His commander-in-chief, Salabat Khan, was taken prisoner 
while attempting to retrieve the fortunes of the day. An immense 
booty fell into the hands of the Raya; but he lost more than 16,000 
men in the battle. He immediately began the siege of the fortress 
and compelled the garrison to surrender. Ilis success was hastened 
by the aid given by a Portuguese horse-dealer, Christovao de 
Figueiredo, and his twenty musketeers, who with their arquebuses 
picked off the defenders from the walls. The Rava showed the 
greatest clemency to the inhabitants of the fallen fortress, guaranteed 
to them security of life and property and punished all those who 
indulged in pillage. But he paid no attention to the importunities 
and threats of the other Muslim rulers of the Deccan, whose 
ambassadors now waited upon him and pressed for the restoration of 
the conquered land to the Adil Shah. After making proper arrange¬ 
ments for the government of city, the Rava returned to Vijayanagara 
amidst general rejoicings. 

In the sequel, Nuniz further states, Krishna Raya kept the 
ambassador of Ismail Adil Shall waiting for over a month before 
granting him audience, and then, told him that he would restore 
everything and release Salabat Khan provided his master 'would 
come and kiss his foot*. But this abject surrender never took place, 
although the Raya led out his armies once more from Vijayanagara 
in search of the Adil Shah, occupied Bijapur for several days, and 
destroyed Gulbarga in anger. Ferishta does not corroborate the 
account of Nuniz regarding these developments after the battle of 

24 See Sewell, FE, 323-58. But in the whole of his narrative only the portion 
relating to the battle and siege of Raiehur can be taken as substantially correct, and 
may be preferred to the account of the same event given by Ferishta. (See ibid*, 
151-54.) Other portions dealing with the cause of the war, the number of the troops 
engaged, the date of the battle, and the manner in which the war was brought to a 
close need some modification in the light of more reliable evidence. In this connec¬ 
tion Sewell's scholarly remarks on the date of the battle and the number of troops 
engaged are very useful. (Ibid., 140-51.) There is only a single inscription which 
refers to this battle, 47 of 1906. 
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ir. Yet the Rayas attack on Gulbarga cannot be dismiss^Its" 
xaginery, since it is mentioned not only in the Portuguese chronicle 
but also in contemporary literary works such as the Amuktamalyada , 
Sangilasurtjodayam and Manucharitram. Nuniz, after making some 
statements of a highly controversial nature 25 closes his description of 
this episode with the remark ; ‘After the return of the king of 
Bisnaga, which took place in the same year in which he had left, 
nothing more passed between him and the Ydalcao worthy of 
record, relating either to peace or war/ 

With the triumphant victory at Raichur and the subsequent 
devastation of Gulbarga, Krishna Rayas active military career came 
to a close* He applied the closing years of his reign to devotional 
works and other cultural pursuits. He was the greatest of the Vijaya.- 
nagara sovereigns. Paes, who spent some lime at his court, has given 
a glowing account of his personality. ‘He is a great ruler and a man 
of much justice, but subject to sudden fits of rage/ His life was a 
series of efforts to restore to the state its lost power and prestige, and 
assure it a permanent peace. He proved more than a match for the 
contemporary powers of the Deccan and South India, and recovered 
most of the lost territories of the empire. As a warrior, a statesman 
and a scholar, he excelled all the other rulers of his time in India, 
There was no campaign in which he* did not gain a decisive victory. 
There was hardly any important shrine in South India which did 
not receive his benevolent attention. The TIouse of Victory', the 
Hazara Rama temple and the Vitthala temple at the capital amply 
demonstrate his religious and artistic taste.26 He also built the out¬ 
lying town of Nagalapur. His solicitude for the welfare of his subjects 

25 FE, 358. Nuniz states that in the fort of Gulbarga, the Raya found three sons 
of the King of the Deccan (whom the Adil Shah had kept there in captivity), made 
the eldest King of the Deccan, took the other two brothers with him ta Viiayanagara, 
and granted them each an annual allowance of fifty thousand gold pardaos. Bandaru 
Lakshminarayana, a court-poet of Krishna Raya, says that the Raya liberated from 
Gulbarga three sons of the Sultan who had been harassed by the Sapada (i.e, the 
Adil Shah). (See Further Sources , No. 116(a).) Obviously both the authors are refer¬ 
ring to the sons of Mahmud Shah Bahtnani, who died in 1518. But according to 
Saiyyid Ali, Mahmud Shah had three son?, Ahmad, Alauddin and Waliullah, who 
successively occupied the Bahmani throne between 1518 and 1525, and the role of 
the king-maker was played by Amir Ali Barid. Nizamuddin Ahmad speaks of four 
sons, Ahmad Shah, Alauddin, Waliullah and Kalimullah, who succeeded one another 
successively on the throne of Bidar. Perhaps the Portuguese and Hindu authors post¬ 
dated the events, and confused places and persons associated with earlier events, 
which had won for the Raya the title of Yavanarajya-sthnpanacJiari/a. 

26 See Hampi Ruins by A. H. Longhurst. The temple on the Tinipati hill con¬ 
tains three statues representing Krishna Raya and his two wives, Chinnadevi and 
Tirumaladevi. 
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KRISHNA RAYA 

_ 'proverbial. Among his public works may be mentioned the 

enormous tank, which he constructed near the capital for irrigation 
purposes and which added to his revenues the sum of 20,000 
pardaos.%1 

He was a gifted scholar both in Telugu and Sanskrit. He was also 
somewhat of a voluminous writer, although only two of his works 
are extant—the Telugu Amuktamahjada and the Sanskrit drama 
Jambavali Kalyanam. His reign marked the beginning of a new era 
in Telugu literature when imitation from Sanskrit gave place to 
independent compositions, known as the prabandhas. His Amukta- 
rnalyada, Allasani Peddana’s Manucharitram, and Nandi Timmayyas 
Parijatapaharanamu are some of the fruits of this new literary move¬ 
ment. According to tradition, his court was adorned by eight cele¬ 
brated poets, who were known as the ashta-diggajas. Ho extended 
his patronage to Telugu, Kannada and Tamil poets alike. Every year 
at the time of spring festival he welcomed scholars from various 
parts of the country' and rewarded them suitably. 28 Foreign travel¬ 
lers, like Barbosa, Paes and Nuniz, bear eloquent testimony to his 
efficient administration and the prosperity of the empire under his 
sway. The graphic description given by Paes of the Maharuivami 
festival, the review of troops and the revenues of the empire are of 
particular interest in this connection. The greatest achievement of 
the state under Krishna Raya lay in the toleration that prevailed in 
the empire. Barbosa writes. The king allows such freedom that 
every man may come and go and live according to his own creed, 
without suffering any annoyance, and without enquiry whether he is 
a Christian, Jew, Moor or heathen. Great equity and justice is 
observed to all not only by the rulers, but by the people one to 
another.’ 29 

The last years of Krishna Raya, however, were rendered unhappy 
due to domestic misfortunes and threats of foreign invasion. The 
trouble commenced about 1524 when he appointed his son, Tiru- 
mala, who was only six years old, as yuvaraja. Within eight months 

27 Pars and Nuniz describe the construction of this tank. Sewell, FE, 244*45, 
304-65. 

28 N. Venkata Rao, Krishnadecaraya and hia Literary Circle in the VSCV, 231- 
232; G. R. Subramaniah Pantulu, The Augustan Age of Telugu Literature in the I A, 
XXVII, 244 ff; T. Achyuta Rao, Andhra Literature in the Vijayanagara Empire in 
the JAHRS, X, 215 ff. 

29 Duarte Barbosa was a Portuguese uIHcial. He visited Vijayanagara about 1510. 
His account is rendered into English by Mi Longworth Dames in 2 volumes. 
Dominago Paes was another Portuguese, who was at Vijayanagara about 1520. The 
English version ol his narrative is published by R. Sewell in his Forgotten Empire, 

236-90. 
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happy event, the crown-prince fell ill and died. According to 
uniz, Sal into Tinuna and his sons were suspected of poisoning him, 
and were thrown behind prison-bars. After three years, a son of 
Saluva Timma escaped from prison and raised the standard of 
revolt. He Was subdued with great difficulty and once more cast into 
prison/ Taking advantage of these civil disturbances at Vijaya¬ 
nagara, Ismail Adil Shah marched against Raichur with the inten¬ 
tion of recovering it, but retreated on hearing that the Raya was 
advancing in person to meet him. This was an intolerable situation. 
The Raya determined to teach him a lesson and retook Belgaum. He 
opened negotiations with the Portuguese for assistance; but before 
his project could be carried out, he fell ill and died shortly after¬ 
wards, sometime between 27 October and 28 December 1529 


ACHY OTA RAYA 


His death created serious problems, the foremost being that of 
succession. Before his death he had made a will nominating from 
among the princes confined by him at Chandragiri his half-brother, 
Achyuta, as his successor, since Tie himself had no son of fit age for 
the throne, but only one of the age of eighteen months’. But this 
settlement was challenged by his son-in-law, Rama Raja ‘S who 
sponsored the claim of his infant brother-in-law. A civil war was 
threatened betw een him and Achyuta’s partisans, led by his brothers 
m-law, the elder and younger Salakaraju Tirumala. Finally Achvutu 
Rava made up his quarrel with Rama Raja by giving him a share in 
the government, and ascended the throne of Vijayanagara in 
April 1530. ' ° 

I his truce indicated good tactics and came none too soon; for 


JO ihe story given by Nuniz that Saluva Timma and his relatives were blinded 
alter tins iuc.de,it does not seem to be true. Timma and his brother, Govindaraiu, 
figure as free persons in the reign of Achyuta Raya. See TTDI, Report 194 and 227 
31 Rama Raja (popularly known as Aliya Rama Raya) was one of the great- 
grandsons of Araviti Bukka, who is described as ‘the establisher of the kingdom of 
Saluva Naraslmha. His grandfather and his father greatly distinguished themselves 
as commanders of V.jayanagara armies. According to the Anonymous Chronicler of 
Uolkonda, Rama Raja at first served as a trusted officer of Sultan Quli Q„tb Shah 
But later, being disgraced by the Sultan for his alleged cowardice, he ‘took route to 
Vijayanagara, and entered the service of Krishna Raya, who shortly afterwards form¬ 
ing a high opinion of him, gave him his daughter in marriage'. Briggs (Ferishta) III 
380-81. How Rama Raja started his early military career under the Sultan of Gol- 
konda is rather inexplicable, since all his ancestors held positions of anthoritv and 
responsibility in the armed forces of Vijayanagara. However, it is a fact that he 
married Tintmalamba, Krishna Raya's daughter by Tinimaladevi (Sources, Nos. 56 
57 and 58) and espoused the .arise of his infant brother-in-law. See N Venkatarama’ 
nayya, SHTDV, Ch. I. 





ACHYUTA RAYA 

_Jrparudra Gajapati and Ismail Adil Shah made simultaneous 

attacks upon Vijayanagara in the hope of recovering what they had 
lost during the preceding decades. The Gajapati was, however, 
defeated and driven away. But the Adil Shah could not be disposed 
of so easily. He took Raichur and Mudkal after a siege of three 
months. Achyuta Raya had to acquiesce in this ominous develop¬ 
ment as he was confronted in the south with a formidable rebellion 
led by his minister, Sellappa alias Saluva Narasingha Nayaka, who 
had the support of Timvadi, the ruler of Travancore. He left the 
Adil Shah alone for the time being, and marched against the rebel 
minister. During this southern campaign, he spent most of his time 
in pilgrimages to the sacred shrines of Tirupati, Kalahasti, Kanehi, 
Tiruvannamalai and Srirangam, while actual fighting was done bv 
the younger Salakaraju Tirumala. By 1532 the rebels and their 
allies had been crushed, and the entire south was brought back to 
allegiance. Rajanatha Dindima in his" Achyutarayabhyudayam gives 
an account of this campaign and states that the Rava then moved 
north and invested the fortress of Raichur, ‘having heard that the 
territory of the Adil Shah was seething with rebellion. It appears 
that the death of Ismail Adil Shah in August 1534, and the dispute 
for the crown between his sons, Mallu and Ibrahim, encouraged 
Achyuta to make a bold bid for the recovery of the lost fortresses. 
Although Ferishta does not refer to this campaign, Dindima is 
supported in his account in material particulars by the Portuguese 
historian, Barros. Mallu Adil Shah could not offer anv effective resist¬ 
ance to the Vijayanagara forces due to his domestic troubles, and 
sued for peace. But he was deposed shortly afterwards, after a reign 
of six months only, and his place was filled by his younger brother, 
Ibrahim. From a casual statement of Muniz it appears that Achyuta 
reestablished his hold upon Raichur as a result of this war.32 

But these successes enabled the brothers-in-law of Achyuta to 
gather all power into their own hands, while he lapsed into a life of 
luxury and sloth. Rama Raja, whose influence considerably waned 
due to the demise of his infant brother-in-law in 1533, tried to 
stabilize his position by raising the standard of revolt. According to 
Saivyid Ali, ‘he rebelled against and overcame his lord, and having 
imprisoned him, usurped the kingdom’. Supported by the queens ol 
Krishna Raya, he even arranged for his coronation. The opposition 
of Achyuta Rayas adherents, however, thwarted his ambitious 
designs. Yet he was not a man to relinquish power easily. He kept 
Achyuta in captivity and tried to legalize his position as regent by 


$2 N. Venkataratnanayya, SHTDV, Cb. II, 
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sponsoring the superior claims of Sadasiva, the son of Ranga, who 
was an elder brother of Achyuta. His coup d'etat so hoodwinked the 
world that the Portuguese historian, Correa, was constrained to 
remark that Achyuta had been king contrary to right’, and that 
Sadasiva was the king by real right . 

But Rama Raja’s triumph over his enemies was illusory. The 
nobles in the extreme south defied his authority. Hence he had to 
leave the capital to conduct military operations against them. During 
his absence, his own friends at the capital betrayed his trust and 
released Achyuta from prison. On this sudden development, Rama 
Raja patched up peace with the recalcitrant nobles and hurriedly 
retraced his steps towards the capital. Civil war was once more 
imminent in 1536. 

In the meantime Ibrahim Adil Shah heard of the disunity in the 
Yijayanagara empire, and resolved to avenge the defeat sustained 
by his brother in 1535. He marched upon Vijavanagara and razed 
Nagalapur to the ground. In the face of such a formidable foe Rama 
Raja sought safety by retiring to his own jagir. Achyuta Raya, on his 
part, refrained from offering resistance to the invader, probably 
owing to the fear that the latter might join hands with Rama Raja. 
Rescue came to Vijayanagara from an unexpected quarter. Burhan 
Nizam Shah attacked the homelands of Bijapur and thus compelled 
Ibrahim to make a precipitate retreat. But the latter did not go back 
with empty hands. He secured from Achyuta Raya the retrocession 
of Raichur and ten lakhs of gold pardaos. 

Ihe remaining years of Achyuta s reign witnessed a deterioration 
in the moral tone of the administration. Acting upon the advice of 
his brothers-in-law, he ruthlessly exacted money both from his 
nobles and the public and alienated his subjects by his violent 
despotism. While the splendour of the empire was kept up, its 
raison d'etre disappeared in an atmosphere of selfishness and 
brutality. Achyuta’s hold over the southern provinces became lax. 
and the way was paved for the development of semi-independent 
nayakaships in Madura, Tanjore and other places. About the same 
time the Portuguese established themselves on the pearl-fishcrv 
coast in and round Tuticorin, and took the Paravas under their pro 
tection. It was feared that the empire would come to an ignominious 
end during the reign of Achyuta. Death, however, spared him from 
witnessing such a tragedy 33 by cutting short his earthly career about 
the middle of 1542. 


33 Ibidl, Ch. in. 
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SXLAKAHAJU TIBUMAU (USURPER) 

His son, Venkatadri or Venkata I, succeeded him, while his 
maternal uncle, the vounger Salakaraju, continued to exercise all 
real authority. The attempt of the queen-mother, Varadhambika, to 
free her son from the clutches of her unscrupulous brother only 
resulted in the murder of that young prince and other possible 
claimants to the throne, except Sadasiva, who appears to have been 
hidden in the fortress of Gutti. Salakaraju Tirumala now put on 
regal robes and began to indulge in the most atrocious cruelties. 
Wnen Rama Raja and his brothers planned his destruction, he 
invited Ibrahim Adil Shah 1 to his rescue, seated him on the throne 
of Vijayanagara, and ordered rejoicings for seven days. 34 

But to patriots this was an unbearable humiliation. A large num¬ 
ber of them joined Rama Raja to retrieve the honour of their land. 
Open opposition under the circumstances being impossible, they 
feigned submission to the tyrant, and promsed to be loyal to him for¬ 
ever, provided he sent away the Adil Shah. The trick worked. The 
usurper believed in their protestations of loyalty and persuaded the 
Adil Shah to return home after paying him ‘fifty lakhs of hum as 
compensation for his trouble. Soon after the latter had made his 
departure, Rama Raja and his supporters broke their plighted word, 
and inarched upon Vijayanagara with a considerable force. The 
usurper was taken by surprise, his followers deserted him in the 
thick of the battle, and he himself was caught and beheaded on the 
spot. Thus was avenged the murder of young Venkatadri. Rama Raja 
immediately brought Sadasiva, son of Ranga, from Gutti and crown¬ 
ed him emperor in 1543 with great pomp and festivity .? 3 

SADASIVA RAYA 

Sadasiva Raya was recognized by everyone throughout his vast 
dominions as the emperor of Vijayanagara from 1543 to 1537, as is 
proved by his inscriptions which are found in every comer of the 
empire. But the real power in the state was exercised by the Trium¬ 
virate of Rama Raja and his two brothers, Tirumala and Venkatadri. 
Circumstances conspired to reduce Sadasiva Raya to a mere titular 
sovereign. When he came to the throne, he was not a man of strong 
character, and the environment in which he had been brought up 

34 Ibid., Ch. IV; Ferishta (Briggs), III, 82-83; Correa cited in FE, 182-83; The 
Annals of Hande Anantapuram, Sources , No. 56. 

35 N. Venkatararnanayya, SHTDV, Ch. IV; H. Heras, The Aravidu Dynasty, I, 
Ch. I. Ferishta's dramatic account of the suicide of the usurper cannot be accepted 
since it is contradicted by contemporary and later literature of the Vijayanagara court, 
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denied to him opportunities of training and experience. He owed 
everything his life as well as his crown—to the unswerving support 
of Rama Raja and his brothers. They had considerable political 
experience and were highly connected. Their ancestor, the famous 
Aravidu chief, Somadevaraja, had fought against the officers of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq in the Deccan. A great-grandson of this 
valiant warrior was Araviti Bukka, who had been a general of the 
emperor, Saluva Narasimha. Other members of this family held com¬ 
mands of several forts under the sovereigns of the Tuluva dynasty’. 
I he fact that Rama Raja and Tirumala were sons-in-law of Krishna 
Raya and had saved the empire from the tyranny of the Salakaraju 
brothers further added to their prestige and marked them as natural 
leaders. 38 

Indeed efficient leadership was the sine qua non for the survival 
of the empire after the debacle created by Salakaraju Timmata’s 
\vicked conduct. His partisans had to be mopped up; the recalcitrant 
ruler of Travancore had to be taught a lesson; the activities of 
Portuguese on the south-east coast had to be curbed; and the neigh¬ 
bouring sultans had to be kept well under restraint from fishing in 
the troubled waters of Vijayanagara as Ibrahim Adil Shah I had 
done very recently. Sadasiva Raya was ill-equipped for such a task, 
and if he could hold the sceptre for about a quarter of a century, and 
Vijayanagara could witness the revival of the glories of the days of 
Krishna Raya, it was only due to the vigilance and diplomacy of 
Rama Raja. The Telugu work, Ramarajit/amu, gives a string of titles 
wherein the various victories of the latter are referred to. Although 
some of them are greatly exaggerated and even unhistorical, there is 
no doubt that he achieved enough to be hailed as ‘the saviour of the 
Karnata empire from destruction’. He put down all the centrifugal 
forces with a strong hand, and his cousin, Vitthala. restored the 
authority of Vijayanagara over Travancore and the fishery coast. 3 ? 
But the problem of the neighbouring Muslim rulers was not so easy 
of soluton. The drastic measures taken by him, although extremely 
successful in the beginning, ultimately recoiled on his own head and 
mined his life’s work. 

Tire struggle between Vijayanagara and the Muslim powers 
started early in the reign of Sadasiva—almost on the very day of his 
coronation. Ferishta states that when Ibrahim Adil Shall I heard of 
the revolution in Vijayanagara, he sent Asad Khan to reduce the 
fortress of Adoni, but Venkatadri, who hurried to the relief of the 

30 ASf, An. Rep., 1908-9, 197. 

37 Ratmrajitjamu , No. 57 in Sources; If. Heras; The Awidtt Dynasty; 140-53; 
Further Sources, I, 245-50. 



garrison, succeeded in compelling Asad to retreat. But in the midst 
of his victory, he was overwhelmed by Asad’s surprise attack, and 
> was compelled to make peace. But soon afterwards. Ibrahim broke 
his faith and in alliance with Burhan Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar 
once more attacked Vijavanagara and occupied some territory. These 
aggressive acts of the Muslim kings led Rama Raja to abandon the 
traditional policy of mere defence, and to resort to methods which 
were most likclv to divide and weaken the enemies of the empire. 
By force and diplomacy he created dissensions between the two 
Muslim allies, won over Burhan to his side, and, in alliance with 
him, inflicted a series of defeats on Ibrahim in three successive wars. 
Venkatadri played a very prominent part in these wars as the leader 
of Vijavanagara forces. Bv 1552 the Adil Shah had been completely 
crushed; Raichur and Mudkal were seized by Rama Raja, while 
Kalyani and Sholapur were occupied by Burhan Nizam Shah. During 
the period of these wars Rama Raja further weakened bis antagonist 
by entering into a commercial treaty with the Portuguese by which 
the supply of horses to him was stopped. But when Burhan died in 
1553, his successor Husain Nizam Shah I tried to upset the balance 
of power, and in alliance with Ibrahim Qutb Shah of Golkonda, he 
attacked Bijapur territory in 1555. This caused a diplomatic revolu¬ 
tion and threw the Adil Shah into the arms of his quondam foe, 
Rama Raja. The latter immediately marched in person at the head 
of his arrnv to the assistance of the Adil Shah and forced the sultans 
of Golkonda and Ahmadnagar to retire to their own dominions. 

When Ibrahim Adil Shah died in 1557, his son, Ali, was compelled 
to seek shelter at the court of Vijavanagara due to the aggressive 
policy of Husain Nizam Shah. Rama Raja welcomed the young 
Sultan, treated him as his son, helped him in three successive wars 
against Husain, and put him in possession of Kalvani. Finally, the 
ruler of Ahmadnagar had to admit defeat and made peace with 
Rama Raja in 1559 by signing a most humiliating treaty. The ruler 
of Golkonda, who often joined hands with the ruler of Ahmadnagar, 
had also to make a similar submission. Thus for nearly two decades 
Rama Raja kept the Muslim rulers under his leading strings, and his 
military machine decided the fortune of every major war in the 
Deccan. 38 

BATTLE OF RAKSH V SA-TANGADI, 1565 

But he had overplayed his hand. His frequent interference in the 
quarrels of the sultans disgusted them, one and all, although they 

38 Ferishta (Briggs), TIT, 85-123; II. Hcras; The Aravidu Dtjnnstfj , I, Ghs, IV 
and V; Further Sources, I, 252-62. 
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"fraa themselves keenly sought his alliance in times of their distress, 
lie also grew haughty day by day and regarded the Muslim monarch? 
as of little consequence. He treated their officers with the utmost 
contempt, disregarding all diplomatic usage. His soldiers in the wars 
against Ahmadnagar indulged in all kinds of excesses. Ferishta 
writes: 'They insulted the honour of Muslim women, destroyed 
nriosques, and did not respect the sacred Quran.’ The inevitable 
consequence of this was the formation of a grand alliance of the 
sultans to humble the pride of the Raja of Bijanagar. Opinion is 
divided as to the person who took the initiative in this move. 
According to both Couto and Saivyid Ali, it was the Sultan of 
Ahmadnagar, while Ferishta states clearly that it was Ali Adil Shah, 
who first thought of 'curbing Rama Raja’s insolence by a League of 
the Faithful against him’. But there is no doubt that concrete 
measures were taken by Ibrahim Outb Shah of Golkonda to bring 
about reconciliation between Ali Adil Shah and Husain Nizam Shah, 
who had hitherto been fighting for the possession of Sholapur. He 
persuaded the two sultans to eschew their animosities in the interest 
of the common cause and to cement their friendship by matri¬ 
monial alliances. Accordingly Husain gave his daughter, Chand Bibi, 
in marriage to Ali with the fortress of Sholapur as dowry, and his 
eldest son, Murtaza, espoused Ali’s sister. Ibrahim Qutb Shah was 
himself a son-in-law of Husain, having married one of his daughters 
in 1559. Ali Barid Shah of Bidar also joined the confederacy. 

While preparations for the war were in progress, Ali Adil Shah 
demanded from Rama Raja the restitution of Raichur, Mudkal and 
other fortresses; and when this was contemptuously turned down, as 
was expected, the combined armies of the four princes began their 
march on 28 December 1554 towards the south and pitched their 
main camp at Talikota. Rama Raja accepted the challenge and sum¬ 
moned ‘all his dependants and rajas from the banks of the Krishna 
as far as the island of Ceylon in defence of the empire’. There were 
rapid movements on both sides, and within a few davs the opposing 
forces found themselves face to face with the river Krishna flowing 
between them. The Muslim allies finally gained possession of the 
only safe ford by a ruse, crossed the river and advanced towards the 
Hindu camp. 

On 23 January 1565, the historic battle of Rakshasa-Tangadi was 
fought in the neighbourhood of the two villages, which have given 
their name to it. Rama Raja, then seventy vears of age. showed 
conspicuous courage, and his brothers, Venkatadri and Tirumala, 
fought with great skill and determination. At one time it seemed as 
if the Hindus had won the day, and Ali Adil Shah and his ally of 
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Golkonda were preparing to retreat; but the tide soon turned, when 
the Muslim artillery wrought havoc in the ranks of the Hindus, and 
a cavahy charge added to their confusion. At this juncture two 
Muslim generals of the Vijayanagara army went over with their 
troops to the side of their co-religionists, giving the coup dgrace in 
the thick of the fight. Rama Raja was surrounded, taken prisoner and 
immediately executed by Husain Nizam Shall I, lest Ali Adil Shah 
should press for his release. The Hindus, seized with panic, fled pell- 
mell in all directions. According to Ferishta over one hundred thou¬ 
sand Hindus were slain during the action and in the pursuit that 
followed, and the plunder was so great that every private soldier in 
the allied army became rich. Venkatadri died on the battle-field. 
Tirumala made a hurried retreat to Vijayanagara only to leave it 
immediately for the interior (Tirupati?) with the titular sovereign, 
Sadasiva Raya, and his accumulated treasures. The proud city of 
Vijayanagara was left defenceless and fell a prey, first to the robber 
tribes of the neighbourhood and then to the revengeful rapacity of 
the victors. The city was left in ruins, when the four sultans departed 
from it laden with booty after a sojourn of five months 39 


39 Ferishta (Briggs), III, 123-31; Rev. H. Heras: The Aravidu Dynasty, I, Chs. 
IX and X; Sewell, FE, Clis. XIV and XV; EC, XI, Hk 6 and 7; Further Sources, 
I. Ch. XXI. 
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TIRUMALA RAYA 

Yet the empire or Vijayanagara did not perish on the field of 
Rakshasa-Tangadi, nor did the newly forged unity among the sultans, 
horn out of common hatred of Rama Raja, survive for long to anni¬ 
hilate it completely. The defeat in the battle simply reduced the 
empire’s military prestige, economic prosperity, and the extent of its 
territorial jurisdiction. The empire itself lingered on for nearly a 
century more, with ever diminishing territories and languishing 
revenues, Tirumala made peace with the sultans by surrendering to 
them ‘all the places which his brother had wrested from them’. He 
even returned to Vijayanagara ‘after the departure of the Deccanese’ 
and tried to repopulate it. But tine to the constant attacks of the 
Musalmans’, he changed the capital to Penugonda, and governed 
the state in the name of Sadasiva Raya. In 1568 this nominal sove¬ 
reign is still found as the acknowledged suzerain of the entire South. 
But in the following year Tirumala is said to be ‘seated on the dia¬ 
mond throne and ruling the kingdom of Vijayanagara’. According to 
Caesar Fredrick, the son of Tirumala (Venkata II?) ‘put to death the 
lawful king’. But inscriptions indicate that he survived in retirement 
until 1576. Thus ended the Tuluva or the third dynasty’ of Vijaya¬ 
nagara and a fresh lease of life was given to the empire under the 
Aravidu or the ‘fourth dynasty’, to which Tirumala belonged. 1 

Tirumala Raya started his reign under very tiying conditions. 
The circumstances were worse than what they had been when the 
Triumvirate had assumed the leadership of the empire and saved it 
from a grave danger. As a usurper, he lacked the moral support of 
his subjects. Several nobles refused to acknowledge his authority. Ali 
Adil Shah began to entertain the idea of acquiring for himself ‘a por¬ 
tion of the territory of Beejanuggar', and actually secured the consent 
of Murtaza, me son and successor of Husain Nizam Shah I. Probably 
to meet this ominous situation, Tirumala divided the empire into 
three divisions practically on a linguistic basis, and entrusted their 
government to his sons, Sri Ranga, Rama and Venkatapati. The first 
held his court at Penugonda and looked after the Telugu area; the 
second administered the Kanarese districts from Srirangapatnam; and 

1 Rev. H. IIeras, The Aravidu Dynasty, I, Ch. X. Ferishta attributes to Venlcatadri 
many of the acts of Tirumala. For inscriptions of Sadasiva until 1576 see the reference 
in the Further Sources, 1, 300. 
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ircl was in charge of the Tamil region and had his headqt 
t^Ghandragiri, with the powerful nayakas of Madura, Tanjore and 
Gingee under his jurisdiction. Thus freed from the burden of direct 
administration, Tirumala devoted his entire attention to the major 
problem of the defence of the state. He did indeed succeed in 
suppressing some of the rebels and warding off an attack of the 
Musalmans on Penu goad a, as is noted in some of the contemporary 
epigraphies! records. But he could not go to the rescue of the Hindu 
chieftains of Turgal, Dharwar and Bankapur, when they were at¬ 
tacked and overthrown by Ali Adil Shall. As a matter of fact, he 
confessed his helplessness when the chief of Bankapur appealed to 
him for assistance. 2 In the midst of such depressing events, it is to his 
credit that he kept up the old cultural traditions of Vijayanagara. 
He built temples and bathing places for pilgrims at Kanchi, Sriran- 
gam, Seshachalam (Tirupati) and other sacred places. He enjoyed the 
company of poets and received from Bhattu Murti (Ramarajabhu- 
shana) the dedication of his work, Vasucharitramu . He passed away 
after a life of varied activity at the beginning of 1572. 

SRI RANGA I 


His eldest surviving son, Sri Ranga I, the vicerov of the Telugu 
districts, was immediately ‘installed on the throne at Penugonda*. His 
reign was one of the most critical periods in the history of Vijaya¬ 
nagara. The aggression of the sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda was 
the chief cause of a further reduction in the extent of his empire. Ali 
Adil Shah carried his arms into the Kanara country and forced the 
local Hindu rulers to pay him tribute. He even made an attack upon 
Penugonda in 1575. It was the timely intervention of Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah of Golkonda and Ilande Malakappa Nayadu of Bukkasamudram 
that saved the situation. Ali was beaten back and Penugonda was 
relieved. But soon afterwards worse days overtook Sri Ranga I. Hande 
Malakappa rebelled against him and joined the camp of his enemies. 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah also changed his mind, abandoned his Hindu 
ally and, in emulation of the exploits of the Sultan of Bijapur, began 
to despoil the Vijayanagara territories. With the cooperation of the 
Hande chiefs, he conquered the country round Ahobalam; he then 
laid his hands on the Telugu country and captured successively the 
fortresses of Vinukonda, Bellamakonda, Tangeda, Kondavidu and 
Udavagiri. Only the death of the Sultan in 1580 brought a brief 
respite to Vijayanagara and arrested further losses. But the empire 
knew no peace. Some time before 1583 Virappa Nay aka of Madura 

2 Ferishta (Briggs), III, 131, 135-39; Vamcharitramu and Chikkadevaraya Vamsa- 
vali, Nos. 66 and 92 in Sources; H. Heras, The Aruvidu Dynasty, I, Ch. XI. 
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defied the authority of the emperor and refused to pay tribute. 
Venkatapati, the local viceroy, assisted by Achvutappa Nayaka of 
Tanjore, quelled the rebellion. Sri Ranga I was not without some 
achievement to his credit. When opportunity favoured him, he sub¬ 
dued the ‘insolent’ Maravas of the fishery coast, and recovered the 
district of Ahobalam from the Musalmans. He died in the early part 
of 1585, leaving a much attenuated empire and no male issue. He was 
succeeded by his youngest brother, Venkatapati, the viceroy of the 
Tamil lands. The better claims of the princes, Tirumala and Sri 
Ranga, the sons of Rama, who was dead by this time, were overlooked 
due to their youth and inexperience, 3 


VENKATA RAYA II 


Venkatapati Raya or Venkata II was crowned in January 1586 at 
Chandragiri, the headquarters of his viceroyalty, and shortly after 
his coronation he removed his court to Penugonda. The empire, 
although deprived of some of its northern provinces, was yet sufficient¬ 
ly extensive to demand constant vigilance. The trend of events in the 
reign of his predecessor had promised great prospects to its enemies, 
and they immediately proceeded to take advantage of the change 
of rulers to satisfy their ambitions. But Venkata II soon disillusioned 
them all. Instead of remaining on the defensive, he carried fire and 
sword into the camp of his foes, and practically ‘conquered the 
tlnrone of Karnata (Vijayanagara) by the strength of his arms/ 4 

The foremost of his antagonists was Sultan Muhammad Quli Qutb 
Shah, son of Ibrahim, who had very recently imposed his suzerainty 
on several of the feudatory chieftains of Vijayanagara. Not long after 
his accession, Venkata II ‘made some incursions and invasions’ into 
his dominions, drew the Muslim forces to Penugonda, and inflicted 
a crushing defeat upon them. The Anonymous Chronicler of Golkonda 
attributes the withdrawal of the Qutb Shah to the fear of an approach¬ 
ing spate in the river Krishna, which might have cut off all his 
communications. But the Raghunaihabhyuctijam states that ‘many of 
the enemies of the emperor fled from Penugonda when they learnt of 
his arrival’. According to the Ramarajiyamu, ‘Venkatapati Raya collect¬ 
ed his army and drove the son of Ibrahim as far as Golkonda’. There 
is no doubt that it was a remarkable victory for the Vijayanagara 
empire, and Venkata II deemed it worth recording in several of 
his grants. It restored confidence in the Vijayanagara arms, and 


3 Ferishta and the Anonymous Chronicler of Golkonda (Briggs), III, 139-40, 435; 
Sources, Nos. 73 and 74; Ftirther Sources, No. 200b; A ravidu Dynasty, Vol. I 
Ch. XII, and also 285-86, 301. 

4 El, IV, 270; XII, 187. 



eh con raged the jagirdars of the Telugu country to expel the alien 
rulers with the help of the Raya. The Sultan finally made peace with 
Venkata II and agreed that the river Krishna should thence forward 
form the boundary between their respective territories’. In the north¬ 
east comer, the empire regained almost the old limits as they had 
existed in the palmy days of Krishna Raya. Onlv the region of 
Kondavidu was still left in the hands of the Qutb' Shah. In North 
Kanara and Mysore, the activities of Ibrahim Adil Shah II of Bijapur 
did not bear much fruit, and the empire of Venkata II practically 
remained unshaken in this direction also.5 

The greatest danger to his realm came not from these.external 
enemies, but from his internal foes. Almost from the day of his 
assumption of the imperial authority, he had to carry on an incessant 
struggle against the rebels within tire state. Petty chieftains and 
powerful barons were equally involved in it. But Venkata II was not 
the man to brook any kind of insubordination. His ministers ‘com¬ 
pelled the recalcitrant chiefs to go to him and accept his suzerainty’, 
and subdued those ‘who broke their word’. By force of arms he 
brought back to allegiance the nayakas of Madura, Gingee and 
Vellore. He fought against three successive rulers of Madura to main¬ 
tain the unity of the empire. He permanently occupied the fortress 
of Vellore in 1604 to prevent its nayaka from repeating the mischief. 
Probably in order to exercise a greater control over the vassal princes 
of the South, he retransferred his capital to Chandragiri. The earliest 
reference to him as ‘ruling from Chandragiri’ is dated 1602. When 
Vellore was taken, it was used as a secondary capital of the empire .8 
During the latter part of his reign, Venkata II had to face two 
problems of unprecedented difficulty, arising from Akbar’s imperialism 
and the advent of the Dutch traders in the eastern waters. Ahmad- 
nagar capituated to the Mughal arms in 1600, and Asirgarh was on 
the point of collapse. There was no guarantee that the Hindu empire 
of the South would be spared after the destruction of the Deccan 
sultanats. This was in fact suspected by the councillors of Venkata II, 
when an embassy from Akbar visited Chandragiri on a secret mission 
about this time-, and Venkata II himself appears to have taken some 
precautionary measures to ward off a possible Mughal invasion. At 
any rate his mUitary dispositions at this time led Fr. Coutinho, one 
of the Jesuits at his court, to think that they were intended ‘for driving 
back the army of Akbar’. There was indeed considerable diplomatic 

5 Ferishta (Briggs), III, 453-68; 186, 286; Further Sources, No. 205: Sources, 
Nos. 71, 79, 91; The Aravidu Dynasty, 1, Chs. XVI and XX, 416-18. 

8 Charuchandrodayam. No. 78 of the Sources; EC, XII, Si 84; The Aravidu 
Dynasty, I, Chs. XV, XVII & XX; Further Sources, Nos. 206, 207, 211-19, 222, 228(a). 
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the South when the Mughals began to feci their way across 
the Vindhyas, and it is found that in 1604 the envoys of both Akbar 
and Ibrahim Adil Shah II waited at Chandragiri for audience with 
the Hindu emperor. But things did not pass beyond the diplomatic 
stage since Akbar died in the following year. 7 

In his dealings with the European traders Venkata II displayed 
great tact and firmness. The unruly conduct of the Portuguese and 
their hostility to the Dutch threatened to create disorder in the state. 
The Vijayanagara sovereign was on the friendliest terms with the 
Portuguese. There was mutual exchange of embassies between Chan¬ 
dragiri and Goa. Philip III of *Spain and Portugal wrote a letter to the 
Raya from Madrid in January 1607, thanking him for the protection 
given to the Jesuit Mission in the empire. The Hindu emperor fully 
reciprocated this friendship and even snubbed his own vassal, the 
nayaka of Gingee, when the latter permitted the Dutch to build a 
factory at Devanapatnam. He enforced his sovereign rights and got 
the Dutch expelled from their own settlement. Yet, when the occasion 
demanded, he put down the unruly behaviour of the Portuguese at 
St. Thome. But when in 1610 the Jesuit Mission was withdrawn from 
the empire due to their alleged subservience to the Hindu sove¬ 
reign, things took a different turn. The Portuguese were no longer in 
favour. In the same year the Dutch were allowed to build a stone 
house and carry on trade at Pulicat with the assurance that their 
rivals would not be permitted to dwell there. 

This created an intriguing situation. The Portuguese took the 
law into their own hands and expelled the Dutch from Pulicat on 
9 June 1612. But their triumph was short-lived. The Dutch returned 
next year with force, turned out their commercial foes and erected 
another fortification (afterwards known as Fort Geldria) with the 
support of Venkata II. His death in 1614 postponed further develop¬ 
ments in the matter. 8 

Venkata II was the greatest sovereign of the Aravidu dynasty, a 
man of ability and character. By his military genius and statesman¬ 
ship, he succeeded in retaking the lands that had been lost in the 
days of his predecessor. He raised the status of the empire in the 
eyes of the foreigners so that several embassies* visited Chandragiri 
in 1604 and presented themselves at his court. lie was also in direct 
correspondence with Philip III of Spain. According to one Portu¬ 
guese reporter, he was ‘a lord of great authority, prudence and 
understanding as much as any European’. Almost all the Portuguese 

7 H. Heras, The Aravidu Dynasty. I, 337-40. 

8 Ibid., Ch. XXI. 


VENKATA RAYA 

authorities pay a tribute to his wisdom and valour, his 
generosity and love of learning. He was not behind any ruler of 
Vijayanagara in his liberal donations to Brahmans and temples. 
More than this, although himself a staunch Vaishnava, yet he wel¬ 
comed the Jesuit Fathers to his court at Ghandragiri in 1598 and 
granted them complete freedom to preach their religion and erect 
churches throughout his dominions. He held ‘disputations on God, 
philosophy and mathematics with the teachers or philosophers almost 
every day'. The protagonists of Vaishnavism, Saivism and Chris¬ 
tianity vied with one another to convince him of the superiority of 
their respective creeds, and lie gave them all a patient hearing. 
Himself a great scholar, he was ‘devoted to the protection of the 
learned'. Eminent philosophers, like Tatacharya, and poets, like 
Chennamaraju, Matla Ananta and Tarigoppula Mallana, adorned his 
court. With a view to foster learning, he and the nay aka of Madura 
endowed several colleges for the maintenance of professors and 
students, who were supplied with victuals, clothes and everything 
they needed. He also took a keen interest in the art of painting and 
had a number of painters at Ghandragiri. He greatly appreciated 
European pictures and engaged two Jesuits to paint some master¬ 
pieces of Christian theology. His copper statue in the Tirupati temple 
is another proof of his artistic taste. Thus in every field of life, he 
left his mark on the pages of history. His reign witnessed the last 
flicker of the Vijayanagara empire before it was extinguished finally 
under his successors. 9 10 

SRI RANCA II 

For this finale, Venkata II himself was partly responsible. By 
shifting the imperial headquarters from Penugonda to Ghandragiri 
and then to Vellore about the middle of his reign, he rendered the 
northern part of the empire more vulnerable to Muslim attacks. 
More ominous than this was the manner in which he settled the 
problem of succession to the throned 0 He had altogether six wives, 
none of whom gave birth to a male child. One of the queens, who 
belonged to the influential family of the Gobburi chiefs, practised 
a fraud upon him by borrowing a baby from one of her maids and 
passing it off as her own son. To avoid a scandal, the Raya celebrated 
the occasion with festivities and married him at the age of fourteen 
to a daughter of Jaggaraya, the brother of the deceitful queen. Yet 
he never treated him as a son, much less as an heir, although he 

9 Ibid., 340, 445-46, 509, Chs. XXII, XXIII and XXV. 

10 The Story of Banadm (1614) in FL Sewell's FE, Ch. XVII; the Ranuirajivamu, 
Source^ No. 79. 
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!rred on him the significant title of Chikka Raya. Venfca 
elder brother, Rama, the late viceroy of Srirangapatnam, had left 
two sons, Tirumala and Sri Ranga. Venkata II ignored the first and 
nominated the second as the heir-apparent. Three days before his 
death he bestowed upon Sri Ranga all the insignia of royalty in the 
presence of the nobles of the realm. But immediately after the demise 
of the great sovereign, Jaggaraya swore never to do homage to the 
ruler, but, on the contrary, to raise in his place his own nephew ♦ 
Supported by a few other discontented chiefs, he captured Sri Ranga 
II by surprise, imprisoned him with his family and put the crown 
on the head of his sisters putative son. The fallen monarch was 
deserted by all save by one captain’—Yachama Nayaka of the Velu- 
goti family. This doughty champion of the legitimist cause^ cleverly 
managed to rescue irom prison Rama, the middle son of the 
dethroned emperor, which caused some desertions in the camp of 
Jaggaraya. When Yachama made persistent efforts to obtain the 
release of the chief captive also, Jaggaraya answered by massacring 
the entire royal family still in prison. This holocaust about the end 
of 1614 precipitated a civil war in which almost all the great feuda¬ 
tories of the empire banded themselves together on the side of the 
traitor; the Wodevar of Srirangapatnam remained neutral; only 
Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore hastened to the assistance of 
Yacihama and Prince Rama. After more than two years of warfare 
with changing fortunes, Jaggaraya was killed in action at Topur 
(modem Tohur) on the southern bank of the Kaveri; his allies gra¬ 
dually dispersed; and the lawful prince was raised to the throne as 
Ramadeva Raya early in the year 1617. This war of succession shook 
the empire to its very foundations, and the battle of Topur proved 
more disastrous than that of Rakshasa-Tangadi in hastening its 
dissolution. 11 


ramadeva r a y a 


At the commencement of his reign, Ramadeva Raya was a boy- 
suzerain of a shadow empire. Yatiraja, the younger brother of the 
traitor, kept up the struggle for some time. But after the death of the 
putative son of Venkata II in 1619, he made peace with Ramadeva, 
rnive him his daughter in marriage and thus acquired a position of 
power behind the throne. This created further complications. The 
rivalry between him and Yachama once more divided the court into 


11 Ibid. Aho Raghurutthahhyudeyam (Sanskrit drama and Telugu historical poem 
of that name), Sahityaratnakara, Bahuluwacharitrain: Sources, Nos. 91, 88, 90 and 03; 
Heras, Civil War of Vijayanagara in JJHR, V, 164*84; Further Sot trees, Nos. 23 i 
and 232. Topur « Tohur, a village near Trichinopoly. 
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_ftons. The nayakas of Madura and Gingee practically assert¬ 
ed their independence. The Portuguese at St. Thome forcibly occu¬ 
pied the local fortress and were devising ways and means of expel¬ 
ling the Dutch from Pulicat. There was also a recrudescence of 
Muslim invasions, and Kurnool was taken permanently by the 
Sultan of Bijapur in 1624. Ramadeva had to struggle all the years of 
his reign to get the empire under his control. 12 He passed away in 
1630 before he had attained the age of twenty-five. Probably having 
no son of his own, he nominated Peda Venkata, a grandson of Rama 
Raja, as his heir. 


VENKATA III 

Peda Venkata or Venkata III appears to have been a man of 
peace* He followed a policy of laissez-faire towards the great lords 
of the realm. The chiefs of Madura, Mysore and Kalahasti, on their 
part, simulated allegiance to him by acknowledging his sovereignty 
in their grants. Both the suzerain and the feudatories managed their 
affairs so tactfully that an open clash between the two was avoided 
during the reign. Venkata's rule is noteworthy for the grant of Kowl 
in 1639 by his powerful minister, Damerla Venkatappa, to the 
English factors, allowing them to build a fort at Madraspatam, which 
in due course developed *into Fort St. George. Against the sultans of 
Bijapur and Golkonda he was not very successful. These sultans 
secured peace from Shah Jahan in 1636 and once more began to 

E ress upon the Hindu empire. The Sultan of Bijapur began to extend 
is dominions southwards into Mysore and then eastwards into 
Karnataka, while the armies of Golkonda advanced to the Bay of 
Bengal and along the Coromandal coast. Venkata III could preserve 
his position only by surrendering much wealth to the Adil Shah and 
some territory to the Qutb Shah. To prevent further mischief he 
entrusted the defence of the frontier to his nephew, Sri Ranga, and 
shortly afterwards passed away on 10 October 1642. After some 
delay, this nephew was elevated to the throne on 29 October 1642. 13 


12 S. K, Aiyangar, Ramaraya of Vijayanagara in Sardesai Com. Volume, 203-12. 

13 This and the subsequent paragraphs are based upon: (1) H. Krishna Sastrfs 
article on the Third Vijayanagara Dynasty in ASIAR, 1911-12, 189 ff; (2) Mr. 
R. Satyanatha Aiyer, Sriranga III of Vijayanagara in the Proceedings of the Third 
Oriental Conference; (3) Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, Srirangarayalu in JIH, XVIII, 1-45; 
(4) Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Last Days of Vijayanagara in Sardesai Com. 
Volume; (5) Mr. R. Satyanatha Aiyar, History of the Nayakas of Madura; (6) Professor 
J, N. Sarkar, Aurangazeh, V; and (7) Further Sources , 
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SRI RANG A III AND AFTER 


Sri Ranga III was the last great ruler of the Vijayanagara empire. 
His entire reign consisted of a series of efforts to vindicate his rights 
against the encroachments of internal and external foes. An influen¬ 
tial section of the nobility did not like his accession to power. The 
provincial governors treated the sovereign with scant courtesy and 
behaved almost like independent rulers. There was also a general 
apprehension that the whole of the east coast might soon become 
subject to Muslim rule. Damerla Venkatappa actually "did make 
proffer to assist the Moors’ in their enterprise; and when Sri Ranga III 
put him in prison, his younger brother, Ayyappa, organized a revolt 
to rescue the traitor. The attitude of the nayakas of Madura and 
Gingee at this critical moment was not above suspicion. The factory 
records of the Dutch and the English as well as the Jesuit letters 
throw some light on the measures adopted by Sri Ranga III to save 
the empire, such as it was, from imminent dissolution. His first move 
was to enforce discipline among his greater lords so that a united 
stand might be made against foreign enemies. Without losing time 
in futile negotiations, he set his armies in motion against Tirumala 
Nayaka of Madura. The latter entered into an agreement with his 
neighbours of Tanjore and Gingee to arrest the progress of the 
emperor. But shortly afterwards, Vijaya Raghava, the nayaka of 
Tanjore, double-crossed his allies and divulged their plans to Sri 
Ranga III- Tirumala in a desperate mood invited Abdullah Qutb 
Shah of Golkonda to invade the imperial territory. The emperor was 
forced to make a retreat to meet the fresh menace. He succeeded in 
defeating the Qutb Shahi army and securing its withdrawal. Perhaps 
the defeat of ‘Kutupa-Sahu' mentioned in the Ramarajivamu refers 
to this event. By September 1645, his position as emperor was some¬ 
what stabilized, which enabled him to renew the grant of Kowl, 
already granted to the English factors in the reign of his predecessor. 

But this favourable turn of events did not last long. In December 
1645, the three rebellious nayakas are said to have 'inflicted a severe 
defeat on the royal forces*. In a letter from Fort St. George the 
situation in the early months of 1646 is succinctly described thus: 
This country is at present full of wars and troubles, for the king and 
three of his nagnes (nayaks) are at variance, and the King of Viza- 
pare’s army is come into this country on the one side and the King 
of Golkonda upon the other, both against this king. The Meir Jumlah 
(Mir Jumla) is general for the King of Golkonda, who hath already 
taken three of the king’s castles, whereof one of them is reported to 
be the strongest hold in this kingdom.* Vellore itself was besieged 



by the joint armies of Bijapur and Golkonda, and in 1646 Sri Ranga 
III had to purchase peace bv paying a huge indemnity. Tlie nayakas, 
sobered by the defeats inflicted upon them by the Musalmans, 
returned to their allegiance, and promised to assist their sovereign 
in maintaining the independence of the land. This brilliant prospect, 
however, was frustrated by the selfish policy of Tirumala Navaka. 
In his anxiety to conquer Gingee for himself, he invited the Sultan 
of Bijapur to oppose the move of the Sultan of Golkonda to capture 
it. But the generals of the two sultans came to an agreement so that 
the coveted fortress was occupied by the Bijapur troops in 1649. 
Tirumala, was left without any recompense, and his folly ultimately 
paved the way for the ruin of the Vijavanagara empire and the 
imposition of foreign domination over the South. Once masters of 
Gingee, the Muslim armies easily overran a large part of South India, 
imposed a heavy fine upon the two nayakas, and deprived Sri 
Ranga III of his small remaining territory. Mir Jumla carved out a 
big jagir for himself in the heart of the eastern Karnataka, the remnant 
of the Vijayanagara empire. In the words of the French traveller, 
Thevenot; 'The King of Bisnagar ... was left without a kingdom 
and constrained to fly into the mountains/ The Sivatatvaratnakara 
refers to the loss of his capital, Vellore, and to his wandering without 
a home\ His appeals to the Mughal emperor for protection did not 
meet with any response. 

Still he did not abandon the idea of reestablishing the empire. 
He secured the sympathy and cooperation of the chiefs of Mvsore 
and Ikkeri, gradually built up his resources, and waited patiently for 
a favourable opportunity. This came to him in 1655, when Mir Jumla 
quarrelled with his master and left the South to take up service with 
the Mughal emperor. Without wasting a moment, Sri Ranga III 
emerged from obscurity and within a short time recovered a con¬ 
siderable part of the Karnataka. In order to spite Mir Jumla, the 
Qutb Shah appears to have given him every encouragement. Sivappa 
Nayaka of Ikkeri captured Vellore- and presented it to Sri Ranga and 
received in return several titles and costly presents. 

But this second attempt of the great Aravidu sovereign to 
rehabilitate the empire was blasted for ever by the jealousy and suspi¬ 
cion of Tirumala Nayaka. The latter was alarmed at the revival of 
the imperial power and the formation of a new league by the 
emperor to sustain it. He determined to wreck it at anv cost, and 
invited the cooperation of the Sultan of Bijapur to serve his nefarious 
purpose. The Sultan of Golkonda also sent his forces to make con¬ 
quests on his own account. Thevenot remarks that 'the King of 
Golkonda seized those (dominions) of the coast of Coromandal, 
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which lay conveniently for him, and the King of Bijapur, having 
taken what lay next to him, pursued his conquest as far as the Cape 
of Negapatam. In Father Proenza’s letter of 1659, it is stated that 
(the King of) Bisnagar, betrayed a second time bv his vassal, suc¬ 
cumbed in the contest, and was obliged to seek refuge, on the con¬ 
fine 5 of his kingdom, in the- forests where he led a miserable life’. He 
was, however, relieved from his wretched state by the timely help 
of Sivappa Nayaka of Ikkeri, who presented to him the districts of 
Hassan and Belur. The grants of Sri Ranga III in and from Belur 
relating to the years 1660 to 1663 show that he retired to this place 
after the loss of the Karnataka. It is not precisely known how long 
he lived, since some inscriptions refer to his sovereignty till 1678. 
With him ended the empire of Vijayanagara, although the names of 
a few scions of the imperial family find mention in stray records 
down to the beginning of the eighteenth century. 14 

The collapse of the empire was followed by a scramble for more 
territory and power among its provincial lords. They carried on 
ferocious wars against one another, sometimes in the name of their 
phantom sovereign, and thus invited their own doom. In 1661 the 
ruler of Ikkeri invaded Mysore on behalf of Sri Ranga III, but met 
with utter failure. In .1670 the Mysore armv inflicted a ’ crushing 
defeat upon Madura on the field of Erode and annexed a consider¬ 
able part of its territory. Madura, in its turn, deprived the navaka of 
Tanfore of his territories in 1673. But it was a temporary triumph. 
Venkaji (Ekoji), a brother of Sivaji in the service of Bijapur, sponsor¬ 
ed the cause of the old nayaka family under the orders of the Adil 
Shah, expelled the agents of Madura, and finally founded the 
Maratha dynasty of Tanjore. Ip 1677-78 Sivaji conquered the 
southern dominions of Bijapur in the Karanataka and appointed a 
viceroy at Ginger to administer them. After the subversion of the 
Adil Shahi and Qutb Shahi dynasties in the Deccan in 1686-87, 
Aurangzeb’s chief concern was to acquire their remaining dominions' 
in southern India. On the other hand, Raja Rama, the second son of 
Sivaji, established himself at Gingee to oppose this move with the 
help of the Hindu princes of the South. But the mutual feuds of the 
latter frustrated his designs as they had done in the days of Sri 
Ranga III. After a prolonged War," Raja Rama was dislodged from 
Gingee, and his only ally, the Raja of Tanjore, was compelled to 
accept Mughal suzerainty. A Mughal viceroy, entitled ‘Nawab of 
Arcot’, ruled over Karnataka. In 1736-38 Chanda Sahib, a general of 

14 Kodanda Rama, a nephew of Sri Raneta TF1. is said to have defeated the 
Mysoreans at Hassan. It is not known whether this happened in the time of his uncle 
or later. The work Ratnarajii/amu or Narapatlvijaijamu was dedicated to him. 
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the Nawab, seized Trichinopoly and Madura. Only Ikkeri and 
Mysore saved themselves from extinction by timely concessions to 
their foes. The- latter, after passing through various vicissitudes of 
fortune, sometimes almost bordering on annihilation, managed to 
survive as a relic of the once glorious empire of Vijayanagara till its 
merger in the Indian Union. 
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Chapter Seventeen 




GINGEE 1 


( ITS HISTORY DOWN TO 16(X) A.D. ) 


I 

Gingee was not a place of importance in the period, of the Cholas 
of the Vijayala dynasty; an inscription of Aditya I refers to Singa- 
puranadu, which evidently centred round Singavaram. In the epoch 
of the disintegration of the Chola empire in the thirteenth century, 
consequent on the encroachments of the Pandyas, the Hoys alas and 
the Kakatiyas, and on the increasing turbulence of the feudatories, 
Gingee became a fortified place and acquired some importance. 

Ananda Kon, the chief of a shepherd tribe, brought under his 
sway the petty rulers of the neighbouring villages, built a small fort 
on the main rock of Gingee, and named it Anandagiri after himself. 
He built forts on the hill at Perumtikkal near Tindivanam and at 
Paclaividu in the present North Areot district. His successor, Krishna 
Kon, fortified the northern hillock of Gingee and named it Krishna- 
giri after himself. 

After several generations of rulers, the Kon dynasty was dis¬ 
placed by a chief of the Kurumba tribe, named Kobilingam. He 
built a brick fort at Sendaniangalam in the South Arcot district and 
dug tanks and channels for irrigation purposes. According to the 
chronicles, Kobilingam fell a prey to the aggressions of the Vijaya- 
nagara captains. But it is not definitely known when and by whom 
the Vijayanagara conquest of Gingee was achieved. The Karnataka 
Rajakkal Savistara Charitam says that Kobilingam ruled about Fasli 
740 i.e. nearly half a century after the death of Kopperunjinga of the 
epigraphs; and perhaps this Kobilingam belonged to the clan of the 
Kadavarayas to which Kopperunjinga belonged and which contri¬ 
buted largely to the dismemberment of the Chola empire in the 
thirteenth century and which had for its capital, Kudal, i.e. Cuddalore 

1 'Hus Chapter on *Other States of the Deccan and South India was assigned to 
the late Professor Snmvasachari, but only the section on Gingee was written by him. 
It has been included as he left it [Eottohs]. 
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Jlo junction of the Gadilam and the South Pennar rivers, and 
later at Sendamangalam. 

After Fasli 800, according to the chronicle, one Narasinga Udaiyar 
became the governor of Gingee, after he had conquered the country 
of Kobilingam. But even before this time one, Vallala Raya, is said 
to have become the lord of the Gingee country and to have extended 
the temple of Tiruvannamalai. 

The Hoysalas had made steady encroachments in the lower 
Karnataka country from the early decades of the thirteenth century. 
Narasimha II (1220-35) had occupied Conjeevaram. A record of 
a.d. 1229 informs us that he was ruling from Kanchi with the sur¬ 
rounding ocean as his boundary. We have epigraphic testimony to 
his driving out of Kanchi the Trikalinga king (probably the Telugu 
Chola Tikka), who claimed to have been a Chola Sthapanacharya. 
The next HoysaJa ruler, Vira Someswara, claims to have first routed 
in battle Rajendra Chola III and later to have succoured him in 
danger. He also engaged in a victorious expedition against the 
Kadavarava. On his death there was a division of the Hoysala domi¬ 
nion between his two sons, Vira Narasimha (Narasimha III), who 
ruled over the greater part of the ancestral kingdom from Da ra¬ 
sa mud ra, and his half-brother Ramanatha (Viraramanatha), who got 
for his share the Kolar country and the Tamil lands to the east with 
Kannanur, near Trichinopolv, as his capital. Much of the time of 
Narasimha was spent in fighting with Ramanatha. The latter s son, 
Ballala III, became the sole ruler of the entire Hoysala kingdom, 
including the Tamil districts, about the year 1298. But he soon lost 
tlie- southern portion of the Tamil country subject to him. About the 
time of his death, Harihara of Vijayanagara, the founder of the first 
(Sangama) dynasty, was established in some measure of power on the 
northern frontier. 

Vallappa Dandanayaka, who figures in the later records of 
Ballala III, was very likely the Senji Raya who was married to the 
Hoysala princess, sister of King Ballala TV. This Vallappa was pro¬ 
bably the same as Vallalaraya of the tradition embodied in the Tamil 
chronicle. Thus the Gingee country was under the rule of the 
Hoysalas in the latter half of the thirteenth century and also in the 
first half of the fourteenth. From the hands of the Hoysalas it passed 
into the hands of the first rulers of Vijayanagara. Gopanaraya 
became an independent ruler in the year 1243 and counted his 
regnal years from that date. He was the able co-adjutor of Sundara 
Pandva I, whose progress in Tondamandalam was rendered possible 
largely by his assistance and cooperation. His inscriptions are found 
largely in the South Arcot, North An?ot and Chingleput districts and 
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attfVlesser extent in the Tanjore and Kurnool districts, He assumed 
many high sounding titles. 


A theory of two Koppemnjingas, father and son bearing the same 
name, has also been put forward; and also different versions are held 
of his relations with the Pandvas and of his other acts like the 
imprisonment of the Chola ruler, Rajendra III. The Kadavarayas 
became powerful in the South Arcot district and contributed largely 
to the dismemberment of the Chola empire during the 13th and the 
early part of the 14th centuries. The Kadavarayas claimed kinship 
with the Pallavas. Kopperunjinga who ruled, or revived his rule, 
from 1242 to 1278 should be regarded as a really great personage.2 
The chief Kadavarava ruler had several subordinate chiefs under 
him. 

The region of Gingee is associated with Kumara Kampana’s 
famous southern conquests, Kampana (also known as Kamparaya 
and as Kampana Udaiyar) was the governor of the Mulbhagal Rajva 
in the years 1356-66. His military exploits are described by his wife, 
Ganga Devi, in the Sanskrit work, Virakamparaija-Charitam. Kam¬ 
pana first advanced on Virinchipuram on the Palar river, and attack¬ 
ed the strong fortress of Rajagambhiran in which the Sambuvaraya 
chief had taken refuge. He captured the fortress and slew the enemy 
chief in single combat, according to one source of our information; 
but according to another source, lie is held to have reinstated the 
defeated chief on his throne. Soon afterwards Kampana entered 
Kanchi and set up his authority there. Kampana’s rule was almost 
like that of an independent sovereign. His capital was Marakata- 
nagara, identified with Virinchipuram. He was assisted by several 
able lieutenants of whom the foremost was Gopanaraya, who parti¬ 
cipated in the recovery of Srirangam from the hands of the' Musal- 
jprmns and in its reconsecration. Another general was Saluva Mangu, 
the ancestor of the great Saluva Narasimha, the founder of the 
second dynasty of Vijavanagara. Rajanatha Dindima’s SaluvabJu/u- 
clai/am details the expeditions of Saluva Mangu against the Sam¬ 
buvaraya and the Sultan of Madura and notes the several titles that 
he assumed. Saluva Mangu helped in the reconsecration of Sri¬ 
rangam and made a present to it of 60,000 madas of gold, 1,000 
salagramas and eight villages to represent the eight letters of the 

2 Refer to, (1) K.A.N. Sastri, The Colas, 2, part I, 180-84 et seq; (2) the Kada- 
varaya Problem by Mr. R. Satvanatha Aiyar in the Dr . 8. Krishnaswnmi Aiyangur 
Commemoration Volume; (3) the Kadavarayas by Mr. V. Vridhagirisan in the Journal 
of Indian History, XVI, 1937, 137-160; (4) The Madras Epigraphies Reports , 1922 
and 1923; (5) The Kadavarayas by S. Somasundara Desikar in the Journal of Indian 
History (XVII, part 3). 
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Ashtakshara. The sendees of Gopanaraya have been praised by 
Vedantadesika. It is these generals who helped Kampana in the 
successful Hindu reaction against Muslim sway in the Tamil country. 
The reconsecration of the great shrines of Srirangam and Madura 
was essentially the restoration of Hindu glory and South Indian 
independence. 

The Alampundi grant of Virupaksha Raya is important for our 
knowledge of the history of Gingec under the early Vijayanagara 
rulers. It is dated Saka 1305 and records that Virupaksha I, son of 
Harihara II of the first Vijayanagara dynasty, granted on the Pushya 
Sankranti day of Saka 1305, cyclic year Raktakshin , the village of 
Alampundi in the neighbourhood of Gingee to certain Brahmans as 
a Sarvamantjam. The third verse of the grant refers to Bukka Raya I, 
son of Sangama; and Bukka’s son, Harihara, is described in the 
following verse. Virupaksha, who conquered the kings of Tundira, 
Chola and Pandya and the Simhalas, presented the booty of his wars 
to his father. 3 

Srirangam was sacked first by Malik Kafur, and the invasion of 
1327-28 ordered by Muhammad bin Tuehluq resulted in its complete 
destruction. According to the Koyilcnugu , a Tamil work, which 
describes the benefactions conferred on the temple in the different 
epochs from its foundation clown to the 18th century, the Muham¬ 
madans entered Srirangam bv the north gate and earned away all 
the treasure. From this sack both Pillailokachary and the famous 

3 The clay of Pushya Sankranti of the year Raktakshin only corresponds to Saka 
Samvat 1307 and not to 1305. Alampundi had been previously granted by Harihara 
II (according to verse 9) and it had then received the surname of Jannambikabdi. 
Both these grants of Harihara and of Virupaksha were made at the instance of a 
princess, who was the sister of Harihara II and whose name must have been 
Jannambika. The village was very probably named Jannambikasamudram. 

Tire Alampundi plate is the only epigraph which informs us of the name of 
Sangama’s wife, Kamakshi, and also that Malladcvi was the queen of Harihara II. 
It is from this that we first learn that Harihara II had a sister, called Jannambika, 
and a son, called Virupaksha, who is reported to have made extensive conquests in 
the Tamil country and whom his father apparently placed in charge of the Gingee 
country, constituting a portion of the present South Arcot district. The accession of 
Harihara II is datable between 1293 and 1301 Saka. The grant omits the week day. 
This and other orthographical as well as calligraphical mistakes, which occur in the 
inscription, are facts urged against the genuineness of the plate. But wc cannot assert 
that the entire plate is not genuine. It is interesting as the first known copper plate 
inscription in Grantha characters professing to belong to the Vijayanagara dynasty. 
(See R. Sewell, List of the Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency of Madras, I 
(1882), 207; J. H. Garstin, Manual of the South Arcot District (1878), 2; Epigraphla 
Indica , III, 224-29, wherein the inscription is edited by V. Venkavya; and V. Ranga- 
eharya. Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency , I, 169 (1919). 
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Vedantadesika escaped, the former going south and the latter to the 
Mysore country. After prolonged sufferings, the survivors carried the 
image of the god, rescued by a chain of miraculous circumstances, 
to Tirupati, from which it was taken over to Gingee by Gopanaraya 
and ultimately installed at Srirangam and reconsecrated under 
Kampanas auspices. Gopanaraya was divinely inspired to do this 
task. According to An an tar ay a’s Prapannamrtcm (a work dealing with 
the history of Srivaishnavism in South India and the lives of its 
Acharyas) Gopanaraya proceeded from Tirupati to Gingee where 
he kept the images of the gods for a time—there were two of them— 
in the neighbouring rock-cut shrine of Singavaram. He then advanc¬ 
ed south, destroyed the Muhammadan forces at Samayavararn and 
consecrated the images once more in the Srirangam temple. There¬ 
upon Vedantadesika, who had returned joyfully to Srirangam, com¬ 
posed a verse in praise of Gopanaraya and his great achievement 
and had it inscribed on the walls of the temple. The date of the 
reconsecration is Saka Samvat 1293 (a.d. 1371-72). 

The political and cultural significance of the achievements of 
Kampana, Saluva Mangu and Gopanaraya was, in fact, the destruction 
of the last vestiges of Muslim sway. It enabled Harihara II to assume 
imperial titles in full style. 

According to tradition, these early Vijayanagara governors of 
Gingee were hostile to the Kurumbars, who were dominant in the 
region, and helped the Vellalars and the Vanniyars against them. 
Gradually the Vijayanagara dominion in the Tamil country was 
divided into three definite jurisdictions, each under a Nayak who 
wielded absolute power in his territories. Gingee, Tanjore and 
Madura were the respective capitals of these three Nayaks.4 The 
jurisdiction of the Gingee Nayak extended along the sea-coast from 
the Palar river in the north to the Coleroon in the south. Information 
about the Gingee Navaks is, however, very scanty, relative to 
that available for the other two Nayak lines. Two inscriptions at 
Tiriipparankunram in the Madura district give a list of the Nayak 
rulers of Gingee, arid mention that they originally emigrated to 
Vijayanagara from Maninagapura in northern India and subsequent¬ 
ly settled at Gingee under one Vaiyappa Nayak. We find in an 
inscription of Surappa Nayak, one of the dynasty, the ascription of 
the title of lord of Maninagapura to the Nayak. We have no other 
evidence about the Gingee Nayaks having originally migrated from 
Hindustan. 

4 The word Nayak is derived from the Sanskrit term, Nay aka, meaning a leader, 
"thief or general and frequently indicating an army captain. The use of the terms as 
meaning a provincial governor is peculiar to the Vijayanagara empire. 
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According to the Karnataka Rajakkal Savistara Chari tarn, a 
Vijayanagara army defeated the Kurumba chief of the Gin gee 
country, Kobilingan by name, and took possession of the fort. This 
event is datable about the time of Kampana and Gopanaraya. Gopa- 
naray&s jurisdiction as the governor extended as far south as 
Chidambaram, for we find in the Vaishnava Guruparampara mention 
made of Sri Vedantadesika’s persuading him to restore the image 
of the Vaishnava Deity, Govindaraja of Chidambaram, which had 
been thrown out (1370). 

II 

A regular viceroyalty or governorship of the Gingee country seems 
to have begun from 1464 when Venkatapati Nayak became the ruler 
of the country. There is a copper plate grant of Bala Venkatapati 
Nayak, who was either a son or a descendant of Vala Krishnappa 
Nayak of Gingee (dated Saka 1386 /a.d. 1464—cyclic year Pratibha). 
This Nayak persecuted the Jains, who were numerous in the region 
of Tindivanam, and the memory of his persecution still survives in 
the neighbourhood of Gingee. He is also called in local tradition by 
the name of Dubala Krishnappa Nayak. The line of Nayak rulers of 
Gingee mentioned in the chronicles runs as follows: 

1. Vaivappa Nayak, 1490. 

2. Tubaki Krishnappa Nayak, 1490-1520. 

3. Achyuta Vijaya Ramachandra Nayak, 1520-40. 

4. Muthialu Nayak, 1540-50. 

5. Venkatappa Nayak, 1570-1600. 

6. Varadappa Nayak, 1600-20. 

7. Appa Nayak (up to the Muslim conquest). 

S. M. Edwardes, writing in the Indian Antiquary (Vol. IV) gives 
the substance of a Modi manuscript entitled in English, An account 
of the Chengy Rajas , as follows. A certain Vijayaranga Nayak came 
with a permit from Anegondi to Chandi (Gingee) and secured it as a 
jagir. lie cleared the forest, amassed riches, and effected the settle¬ 
ment of Chandi. In Fasli 852 (a.d. 1445) a Dhangar, named Ananda- 
kona, who was searching in the Gingee hillocks for some stray flocks 
belonging to his tribe, met a Mahapurusha, and was informed by him 
that by his exertions Chandi was soon destined to become a great 
place, and that he should straightaway seek the aid of Vijayaranga 
Nayak. True to this prophecy, a kingdom was established at Gingee 
with the help of Anandakona, whose son, Tristapitla, became the 
minister of the Chandi kingdom. 

Thus the dynasties of Vijayaranga Nayak and Anandakona 
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enjoyed undisputed possession of Gingee for 224 years, i.e. up to Fasli 
1077. The names of Vijavaranga s successors are given in the 
manuscript as follows: 

Fasli 883 (a.d. 1476) Muthival Naik. 


918 
943 ( 
962 ( 
987 ( 
1012 ( 
1032 ( 
1052 ( 
1062 ( 


1511) Krishnappa Naik. 

1536) Chenam Naik. 

1555) Vijayappa Naik. 

1580) Gangama Naik. 

1605) Venkat Krishna Naik. 

1625) Venkat Ram Naik. 

1645) Trirribakinal Krishnappa Naik. 

1655) Varadappa Naik. 5 

Mr. Edwardes says: ‘The story of the foundation of Jinji and of 
the Naik dynasty and the Dhangar ministers seems to me to desene 
a closer and more detailed inquiry/ All that we learn from the 
Karnataka Rafakkal Suvistara Charitam is that Gopalakrishna Filial, 
and his son, Nandagopala Pillar, who were probably of the Yadava 
(shepherd) caste, were ministers to the Nayaks from the time of Tubaki 
Krishnappa Nayak to Varadappa Nayak, 

This view is opposed to the tradition embodied in the legend that 
the great Krishnadeva Raya sent sardars into the Karnataka country 
to strengthen his authority. The Raya himself marched Into tire 
Carnatic, along with his chief Nayaks, Vaiyappa Nayak, Tubaki 
Krishnappa Nayak and others. After stabilizing his master's authority 
in the south, Vaiyappa departed. He appointed Tubaki Krishnappa 
Nayak, his second in command, to rule over the land; Krishnappa 
thus initiated the Nayak line of rulers at Gingee. He exercised sway 
gloriously over all the coast, from Nellore down to the Coleroon, up to 
1521 (Saka 1443). We are not able to ascertain the exact extent of his 
dominions for lack of reliable evidence. The date of the descent of 
Krishnadeva Raya into the Carnatic could have been only some time 
after 1509; and if we take it that Vaiyappa had appointed Tubaki 
Krishnappa as the Nayak of Gingee, the latter could have been the 
ruler of the place only from after the epoch of the Rayas conquests, 
i.e, after about 1520-21. 

Tubaki Krishnappa and Vaiyappa are credited with having built 


5 Pages 1-2 of the Indian Antiquary, LV (1926), from a manuscript hearing the 
words, ‘Mackenzie Collection, Dec. 3, 1883: No. 38’. The existing catalogue does 
not include this particular manuscript which has hitherto escaped scrutiny and 
elucidation. It associates the Kone dynasty of Gingee with the Nayak governors and 
makes them contemporaneous, whereas it is fairly well established that the Kone 
rulers preceded the Nayak rulers. 
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pies at Srimushnam and at Tirukkoilur (both in the South Arcot 
district). Among the monuments of Gingee, the big granaries., the 
Kalyanamahal and the thick walls enclosing the three hills are ascribed 
to Krishnappa, whose long and peaceful administration encouraged 
the expansion of the town and the growth of its pettahs and suburbs. 
It was this Krishnappa who give the big rock citadel (hitherto known 
as Anandagiri) the name of Rajagiri, and encircled the foot of Rajagiri 
with a thick battlemented wall. The activities of this Krishnappa are, 
to some extent, confused with those of a later governor also called 
Tubaki Krishnappa Nayak, who lived about the middle of the 17th 
century. 

According to the accounts of the Mackenzie manuscript, Krishnappa 
was succeeded by Achyuta Vijaya Ramachandra Nayak. An inscription 
in the Venkataramanaswami temple refers to a gift made by Achyuta 
Vijaya Ramachandra Nayak, the governor of Gingee (No. 244 of 1904). 
We find a reference to Achyuta Ramachandra Nayak, who was ruling 
Gingee in Saka 1464 (a.d. 1540-41), as one of the mahamandalesvaras 
and generals of Achyuta Raya of Vijavanagara. The next Nayak was 
Mufhiyal Nayak, who built the Venkataramanaswami temple at the 
foot of Rajagiri. He was followed by Venkatappa Nayak. A Tamil 
inscription (No. 240 of 1904), found on the south wall of the Venkata¬ 
ramanaswami temple at Gingee, dated Saka 1472 (Sadarana), describes 
a gift made by Surappa Nayak for the merit of Sadasiva Deva and 
another gift by Adapattu Vallappa Nayak for a festival. Another 
inscription, dated Saka 1471, expired Saumya, of Sadasiva Raya 
mentions the gift of a village for the merit of the Raya made by 
Adappan Surappa Krishnama Nayakar Ayyan. Ratnakhita Srinivasa 
Dikshita, a poet who lived at the court of Surappa Nayak, dedicated 
to him a drama, by name of Bhacanapurushottama , in which Surappa 
is held to be the son of Potabhupala and praised as being the firm 
establisher of the tlirone of Karnataka. Perhaps the Raya whom he 
helped was either Tirumala or Ranga I. It is difficult to fix Surappa 
among the rulers of Gingee at that period, and particularly to indicate 
his relation of Krishnappa II, who was the Nayak of Gingee under 
Venkatapati Raya (1585-1614). 

According to the Mackenzie manuscript, Venkatappa Nayak is 
said to have ruled over Gingee from 1570-1600, a period that coincides 
with the rule of Krishnappa Nayak II, concerning whom the Jesuit 
records say that he was the contemporary of Venkata I and of Raghti- 
jriatha Nayak of Tanjore. One writer had identified the Krishnappa 
Nayak of Jesuit records with Varadappa Nayak, son of Venkatappa 
Nayak; but this identification is not sustainable. Varadappa Nayak 
and Appa Nayak ruled during the last decades of the independent 
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Nayak rule of Gingee. Jesuit and other contemporary records do not 
mention anybody of the name of Varadappa Nayak, nor do the 
indigenous literary sources refer to the same name. 

Anquetil du Perron (17324805) says that Krishnappa Nayak was 
the contemporary of Venkatapati Raya. According to Father Pimenta 
and Perron, Krishnappas succession after his father was delayed by 
his imprisonment at the hands of an uncle of his. In 1586 Krishnappa 
rebelled against his overlord, Venkatapati Raya, and was defeated and 
imprisoned. Raghunatha Nayak of Tanjore interceded with the Lava 
for Krishnappa and secured his release; and in return the giaterui 
Navak of Gingee gave his daughter in marriage to Raghunatha. The 
Raghunathabhyudatjarn of Ramabhadramba and the Sahityaratnakara 
of Yegnanarayana Dikshita both definitely refer to the release of 
Krishnappa from the Rayas prison being effected through the help of 
Raghunatha. 

Krishnappa's rebellion against his overlord was suppressed by one 
Venkata, an elder brother of Ankabhupala of Kalahasti. This Venkata 
seems to have ruled for a fairly long time at Gingee dining the impri¬ 
sonment of Krishnappa and is perhaps identical with the Yenkatapati 
of the traditional list. This Venkata was the eldest of the three Velugoti 
chiefs of Kalahasti, viz., Damarla Venkatappa, Damarla Ayyappa and 
Damarla Anka, the author of the Ushaparinayam . This Venkata enjoyed 
power up to a good ripe age, because he was a powerful noble not only 
during the reign of Venkatapati Raya (1585-1614) and the civil wai 
of 1614-16, but also during the rule of Ramadeva Raya (1616-30), and 
he continued to be powerful even under his successor, Venkatapati 
(1630-42). It was from Venkatappa and Ayyappa that the English 
obtained first the grant of Madraspatnam in 1639. 

Father Pimenta, a Portuguese Jesuit who visited Gingee in 15J7 
to show his gratitude to Krishnappa for his hospitality to several Jesuit 
missionaries, who had visited his dominions, has given an account of 
Gingee and its remarkable ruler. He writes: 'We went to Gingee— 
the greatest city we have seen in India, and bigger than any in Portugal 
except Lisbon. In the midst thereof is a castle like a city, high-walled 
with orreat hewn stones and encompassed with a ditch full of water. In 
the middle of it is a rock framed into bulwarks and turrets and made 
impregnable/ Father Pimenta entered the city through the Arcot or 
Vellore gate and was lodged by the Nayak in the great square tower, 
which was the* most conspicuous building in the fort. The private 
dwellings in the city were not elaborate, except some belonging to 
rich and influential persons. The palaces of the Nayak were the most 
prominent, having been built in a peculiar style with towers and 
verandahs. 
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Pimenta adds that he saw much ordnance, powder and shot within 
the fortress, The Nayak was always guarded by a thousand armed 
men and 300 elephants were paraded before him. 

One of the Jesuit letters of 1606 states that the Nayak of Gingee 
was at that time the most powerful of die three Nayaks; and among 
his feudatories were three prominent chiefs, viz. (1) the prince of 
Tiruvati (on the Gadilam river), (2) the Salavacha or Solaga of the 
Coleroon mouth, and (3) die Nayak of Vellore. The Solaga occupied 
Tivakottai at the mouth of the Coleroon, and was one of the most 
powerful chiefs of the Nayak. The description given of the Solaga by 
Pimenta agrees with that given of him in the Raghunathabhyudayam 
and in the S ahityaratnakara. The former work says that this chief was 
so powerful that he defied even the great captains of the Raya, like 
Vittala Raja. Lingama Nayak of Vellore, the son of the famous 
Chinnabomma Nayaka, rebelled against Venkatapati Raya and 
laboured to secure independence not only from his immediate over- 
lord, the Nayak of Gingee, but also from the Raya himself. 

Krishnappa did not enjoy the confidence of Venkatapati Raya, nor 
would he pay him his tribute regularly. A few years after his first 
rebellion, Krishnappa again became disloyal. When the Raya threaten¬ 
ed an immediate invasion of his capital, the Nayak pretended madness 
(circa 1600). One of the Raya’s lieutenants, Velugoti Yachama, was 
sent with a large army to capture Gingee. Towards the end of 1607 
the Nayak was defeated and fell a prisoner in the invader’s hands. 
The Raya, who had meanwhile conquered Vellore and established his 
court there, set out for Gingee; and the imprisoned Nayak had to 
prostrate himself at the Raya’s feet, together with his family, and to 
pay him 600,000 crusados. Only at the intercession of the Nayaks of 
Tanjore and Madura did the Rava allow him to return to his capital. 

Krishnappa had relations with the Portuguese and the Dutch. He 
granted permission to the Dutch traders to build a fort at Devanam- 
patnam (Tegnapatam) by an olla (or farman) dated 30 November 
1608. The Portuguese, who were then the bitter rivals of the Dutch 
and exercised much influence at the court of Venkata, tried by means 
of pressure from the Raya on the Nayak of Gingee, to prevent the 
construction of the Dutch fort at Devanampatnam and to secure their 
total expulsion from the Gingee territory. The Dutch somehow con¬ 
trived to cling to Devanampatnam and the neighbouring town of 
Tirulpapuliyur, because the Nayak hoped to get great profits from 
them; and the Aya of Gingee, evidently a Brahman officer who was 
the all-powerful deputy of Krishnappa, protected them, helped them 
to continue on the coast against the wishes of the Raya and won over 
the Nayak of Gingee to his side. 
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^ ishnappa was a great devotee of God Vishnu, perhaps undertime 
uence of fatacharya, the famous Rajaguru of Venkatapati Raya, 
and rebuilt the Vaishnava shrine at Chidambaram. In the great civil 
war for succession to the Karnataka throne, Krishnappa was naturally 
involved, as he joined the side of the rebels. He had to flee from the 
battle-field at Topur (1617). He was again induced to support the 
rebels, was opposed by the loyal Tanjore Nayak and defeated on the 
banks of the Vellar. The campaign against the rebels after the death 

J a gg a Raya was mainly fought in the region south of the Gingee 
country. Krishnappa was* ultimately reconciled to the loyalists and 
presented his homage to the new Raya. 

Ihe successors ol Krishnappa Nayak were insignificant rulers. 
Varadappa and Appa were both imbecile and weak. There are 
inscriptions of Saka 1598 (a.d. 1670-71) in which reference* is made to 
Varadappa Nayak, but as the Muhammadans had occupied Gingee 
some years before, probably the Nayak enjoyed merely a titular 
dignity. Appa Nayak, the last of the line, has been described in the 
chronicles as weak and extremely vicious and as being responsible for 
the easy conquest of Gingee by the Muhammadans. But he is glorified 
in one of the Mackenzie manuscripts, Chenji Rajakkal Kaifaiyat, which 
describes at some length the heroism he displayed. He led his troops 
in person, and when he found himself deserted by them, he rode on 
alone and unsupported into the ranks of the enemy, dealing destruction 
around him until lie was overpowered and slain.'The liberality of this 
Nayak and of his wife is also lauded In the Kaifaiyat . 

We have already seen that Nayak rule in the Gingee country 
helped the strengthening and further fortification of the capital and 
the construction of forts in many strategical, places. The temples and 
mantapams still surviving in the ruined capital were largely the 
handiwork of the Nayaks. The Venkataramanaswami temple at the 
foot of the Raj agin hill was built, according to tradition, by Muthialu 
Navak. Krishnappa Navak I is said to have built the Kalyanamahal. 
He added many pettahs and suburbs to the city of Gingee, and his 
successor, Achyuta Rainabhadra Nayak, built the temples of Tiruvan- 
namalai and Tindivanam. The Timvikrama Pemmal temple of Tiruk- 
koilur received to a large degree the impress of the Nayaks. The por¬ 
trait sculptures of some of the Nayaks were carved on the pillars of the 
Kalyanamantapam in front of the shrine of the goddess in this temple. 
The Vaishnava shrine of Srimushnam contains a fine and spacious 
six-pillared mantapam which bears on its pillars the sculptures of 
several of the Nayak rulers of the period, among them being those of 
Aehyutappa Nayak of Tanjore and his three brothers. Venkatammal- 
pettai was named after a lady, who was a sister of one of the Nayaks, 
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/ Venkatapati Nayak. It is one of the Panchamahals of the 
South Arcot district and is near Cuddalore. The town of Krishnapatnam, 
situated to the west of the modem port of Porto Novo and identified 
with the village of Agararn, was constructed by the famous Krishnappa 
Navak II in 1599. The Nayak allowed the Jesuits to build a church 
in the town. He was a great patron of Vafshnavism and in that respect 
followed faithfully the policy of his master, Venkatapati Raya. The 
Nayaks of Gingee paid allegiance to their overlords, even after the 
disaster of Talikota, and continued to do so, nominally at least, till 
1614. The great civil war of 1614-17 threw the Nayaks of Gingee and 
Madura into open opposition to Nayak of Tanjore and the loyalists. 
The ill-planned and traitorous policy of Tirumal Nayak of Madura 
brought about the Muhammadan invasion of Gingee, which also 
greatly affected the fortunes of Tanjore and Madura. 

Tubaki Krishnappa was noted for the construction of a dam across 
the Varahanadi, a few miles distant from Gingee, which enabled the 
filling up of the irrigation tank of Sirukadambur. He settled all the 
castes of the ‘left hand’ in the village of Jayakondan and in the adjoin¬ 
ing market-place at the foot .of the Rajagiri and Krishnagiri hills. 
Further to the north of Rajagiri, other suburban villages were built 
by him for the settlement or the Tight hand" castes. Nallanchakravarti 
Satravagam Seshadri Aiyangar was the Rajaguru of Krishnappa 
Nayak, who gave to him the Swtriem of Singavaram, a rock-cut shrine 
close to Gingee. 

Achyuta Rarnabhadra Nayak built the enclosing walls as well as 
the majestic gopuram of Timvannamalai temple (Saka 1443); and 
twenty years later he built the Vishnu temple at Tindivanam and also 
the temples and gopurams at Nedungunram and Settupattu in the 
North Arcot district. He is likewise credited with the construction of 
several other temples and ugraharas. Muthialu Nayak (circa 1540-50) 
constructed the Venkatamanaswami temple at Gingee and a temple 
to Cliakraperumal on the bank of the Varahanadi. His successor, 
Venkatappa Nayak (circa 1570-1600), was equally a great builder. It 
is said that the great gopuram of Timvannamalai begun by a previous 
Nayak was completed only in Saka 1494. This Nayak built a fort and 
a Shiva shrine at Tindivanam and permitted a Jain temple to be built 
at Sittamur; while his consort, MangammaJ, dug two tanks, one near 
Gingee and another at Vriddhachalam, both known as Arnmakulam. 
It was also about this time- that the great wall and gopuram of the 
Vriddhachalam temple were finished. The architectural achievements 
of the Gingee Nayaks have, therefore, been considerable, though not 
as glorious as those of the two other Nayak lines of Tanjore and 
Madura. 
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SIND AND MULTAN 


SIND UNDER THE CABMATH1ANS; THE GHA2NAVID 
AND GHURIAN INVASIONS 

1 he period of this chapter comprises the last six years of the reign 
of Muizzuddin, the Ghurid sultan, and extends to the fateful first 
battle of Panipal, in which Babur crushed the power of the Lodi 
dynasty. Sind, during this whole period, except for the first eight 
years of Arghunid rule, was governed by her native princes, Sumirahs 
and Sammahs, who were more or less "tributary to the sultanat of 
Delhi, but who asserted their independent authority, whenever the 
power at the centre was weak. It is a dark and obscure period, and 
we are consciously treading on uncertain ground, when we narrate 
the events belonging to it. We may, however, state at the very 
beginning that Sind and Multan were closely connected during these 
three centuries and a quarter, although for paucity of historical mate¬ 
rial we can only here and there trace the relationship between them. 

Sind, after its conquest by Muhammad bin Qasim in 712, was 
ruled by a succession of Umayvad and Abbasid governors till 
258/872, when its government was handed over by the Caliph 
Mutamid (870-892) to Yaqub, the Salfarid, and remained under the 
rule of this dynasty till its downfall in 902. There seems to have 
been no centralised government of Sind for a very long time, hi 1026 
Mahmud of Ghazni, according to Masumi, despatched his general, 
Abdur Razzaq, to annex Sind to the Sultan’s dominions and to expel 
the Arabs from it. There is, however, no authority for Masumi’s 
sweeping assertion, as none of the generals or ministers of Mahmud 
bore this name (Abdur Razzaq); nor is there any direct evidence that 
Sind was effectually conquered by Mahmud or'any of his successors. 
It is, however, a fact that Mahmud, -while returning from the plun¬ 
der of Somnath (1025), crossed the perilous Rann of Cutch and 
passed through Sind by way of Mansurah, which in those days was 
the capital of an Ismaili (Carmathian) prince, Khafif,! who fled 

1 The only source which gives this name is a qasklah by the contemporary poet, 
Farrukhi, who celebrated in it the victory of Somnath. See, Dr. Nazim, Mahmud, 120. 
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him, crossed the river Indus and hid himself in a thicket of 
date-palms, to which he was hotly pursued, while his camp was 
beleaguered and many of his people were slain 2 As Mahmud was 
slowly winding his way to Multan his army was greatly harassed by 
the Jats inhabiting tine banks of the Indus. 2 3 Now if Sind had been a 
province of Ghazni, the officers of Sind would have done everything 
possible to facilitate his march through that country. 

From the incident mentioned above, the fact emerges that Sind 
and Multan at this time were ruled by the Ismailis (Carmathians); 
and that even though Mansurah and Multan were independent of 
each other, they formed a close confederacy cemented by Ismaili 
doctrines. 4 5 Multan had remained the Arab capital and the outpost of 
Islam in India till about 900 when its ruler became independent of 
Baghdad, About this time it was seized by Abdullah, the Qarmati 
(Carmathian), and became a stronghold of Carmathian heretics. One 
of the earliest, if not the earliest, Carmathian rulers was one Jalam 
bin Shaiban, who destroyed the famous temple which had been 
spared by Muhammad bin Qasim, and who converted his mansion 
into a mosque, closing the old mosque on account of the hatred he 
bore against everything that had been done under the Umayyad 
caliphs 5 After a century or so, in 1005 we come across another 
Carmathian ruler, Abnl Fath Daud bin Nasr of Multan, who had 
incurred the ire of Sultan Mahmud by reason of his alliance with 
Anandpal. The Sultan invaded the Multan territory, besieged the 
ruler for seven months in his capital and compelled him to pay a 
heavy indemnity after abjuring his heresy. In 1011 Mahmud again 
invaded the territory of Multan, as Daud had relapsed into heresy, 
took the capital and, after slaughtering and mutilating a great number 
of his heretical subjects, sent Daud to end his days as a prisoner in the 
fortress of Ghurak. 6 Even then the Carmathian power does not seem 
to have been destroyed as we find Mu‘izzuddin Ghuri wresting Multan 
once again (1175) and appointing Ali Karmakh as its governor. 7 


2 Ibnul Asir also makes reference to this incident, adding that when the Sultan 
marched, the ruler, who had become an apostate, fled from the capital (Vol. IX, 243). 

3 Gardizi, Zainul Akhbar, 87. 

4 As is made clear by the epistle of Bahauddin al-Muqtana, addressed in the year 
423 a.h. (1032 a.d.) to the ‘Unitarians of Multan and Hindustan in general, and to 
Shaikh Ibn-i Sumir Raja Bal in particular, (vide, Elliot, I, 491). In this letter he 
exhorts Ibn-i Sumir, presumably the so-called second Sumirah ruler, Bhungar, son of 
Sumrah or Sumir, to bring back Daud, the younger, perhaps a son of Abul Fath Daud 
bin Nasr, to the fold of his former faith. 

5 Albairuni, India, 116. 

6 Gardizi, Zainul Akhbar , 65, 66, 70. 

7 Tabacfat-l Nasiri, 116; Tabaqat-i Akbari Vol. I, 116, 
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We may safely assume that tlie advent of the Carmathians in 
Mansurali also took place by about the beginning of the 10th century* 
Khafif, of whom mention has already been made, was presumably one 
of the Sumirah rulers, who, though originally Rajputs, had early 
embraced Islam. 8 If this is correct, the statement of Mir Masumi that 
the Sumirahs attained to power during the reign of the Ghaznavid 
Sultan, Abdur Rashid, or the reign of Farrukhzad (as stated by Sir 
Wolseley Haig) must be discounted. In the year 1053, according to 
Mir Masum, the Sumirahs mustered strong in the neighbourhood of 
Jharri 0 and appointed a man, named Sumirah or Sumir, as their 
prince. 10 Since there were two rulers among the known Sumirahs, who 
bore the name of Khafif, it must be concluded that the contemporary 
of Sultan Mahmud, who lived more than 30 years before this event 
took place, must be one of the many Sumirah rulers, who had 
governed Sind for many years before this Sumir; or that if this Sumir 
was actually their first prince, then his accession should be antedated 
by about 200 years, 11 when the Abbasid caliphs, loosing their hold 
upon their far-flung provinces, handed them over to a plucky adven¬ 
turer, like Yaqub bin Lais, in fief. Be that as it may, there can be no 
doubt as to the early rise of the Sumirahs, though in the absence of 
written records, even their names are not correctly known, not to 
speak of their reigns and deeds. 12 

8 Ihn-i Battuta, Rehlq, III, 101-2. 

9 The ruins of this town are to bo found near Muhabbat Dcro in district 
Hyderabad. 

10 Tarikh-i Mitsumi (my edition), 60. 

11 According to the author of the Beglar 19amah (fol. 7A of Mr. Siddtqui’s Ms.), 
the Sumirahs ruled for 505 years, and as their downfall is placed by the Tuhfatul 
Kir am in 752/1351, we can, by going back, date their rise to about 247/861 i.e, 
nearly 200 years earlier than the date given by Mir Masumi. Historians are at variance 
as to the years of their rule. According to Abul Fazl (Ain-i Aklxiri, 559) it 
lasted for 500 years, which is nearly the same as the period given by the author of 
the Beglar Kainah , while the Tarikh-i Tahiti makes it last for 143 years, which is 
definitely wrong. In this regard the Tuhfatul Kir am makes the significant statement 
that, before they came into lime-light, the Sumirahs had ruled over some portions of 
Sind for over 200 years, but as they were tributary to the Muslim rulers, their 
account has not come down to us (III, 27). 

12 Abul Fazl (Ain-i Akbari, 559) gives their number as 36 which may be regarded 
as correct, if we are to believe that they reigned for 505 years. Masumi gives only 
9 names without dates; the Tuhfatul Kiram, 19; and the Daulat-i Alawiyah , 21 with 
dates which are hopelessly incorrect. (See my edition of the Tarikh-i Masumi, 289-91) 
Only a few dates in their long rule of 505 years can be fixed with certainty. We find 
the redoubtable Mahmud routing the Sumirah chief of Mansurah, viz., Khafif, in 
416/1025-26, In 621/1224 when Jalaluddin Mankbarni of Khwarazm reached Daibal, 
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the date of the beginning of the Suinirah rule cannot be 
traced back, the date of their downfall can be fixed with some 
accuracy. The statement of the Tuhfatul Kiram that this happened 
in 752/1351 should be accepted as correct, although their actual 
decline can be dated from 734/1333-34, or even earlier, when the 
Suminahs virtually assumed the power of government under their 
chief, Jam Unar.13 This date is incidentally corroborated by Ibn-i 
Battuta, who while sojourning at Siwistan (modern Sehwan) in 734/ 
1333-34 records a rebellion, narrating how two chiefs, Wunar-i 
Samiri and Qaisar-i Rnmi conspired to kill a Hindu officer, Satan, 
who was entrusted by Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq with the 
government of Siwistan and its dependencies and given the title of 
'Chief of Sind’ along with the insignia of that office; and how Wunar, 
who was dubbed as 'King Finiz by his partisans, fearing the wrath 
of the Sultan, deserted Qaisar on the pretext of joining his tribesmen; 
and how Qaisar was punished by Imadul Mulk Sartez, who at that 
time was the highest officer of Sind on behalf of the Sultan and 
resided at Multan, the capital of Sind. 14 

Now it seems that this YViinar-i Samiri is the same as Unar, the 
Sannnah chief, who according to Mir Masumi, 15 was appointed ruler 
by the Suinirah nobles after the slaying of the last Sumirah Prince, 
Armil. Ibn-i Battutas mistake in calling him Samiri is perhaps due 
to the fact that at the time of the occurrence of. the incident he 
mentions, Unar was the elected chieftain of the Sumirahs. Also an 
Arab would be more inclined to write Samiri , a name that occurs in 
the Quran, in preference to Sammalv 16 

its ruler, Chanesar* fled from the capital in boats ( Tarikh-i fahangusha of Juwuini 
If, 1 148). He is the same ruler, whom the author of the Tabaqat-i Nas-iri caMs "Malik 
Sinanuddin Clianesha, Wali-i Devoal ioa Sine? , who submitted to Nizamul Mulk 
Junaidi in 625/1228 and went with him to the court of Iltutmish at Delhi. These 
dates, however, prove the falsity of the years of reigns as given by the Tuhfatul 
Kiram and the Daulat-i Alawiyah. 

13 According to the Begfar Namah, the Summahs ruled for 193 years, and if 
927/1521 is to be taken as the year of their downfall at the hands of Shah Beg 
Aighun, we get 734/1333-34 as the beginning of their rule. 

14 Rchla, III, 105-8. 

15 Tarikh-i Masumi, 61-62. 

16 According to the History of the South by Ranchodji Amarji (tr. Burgess, 1882, 
240), Anira’o Sammah—Wunar seems to he a corruption of this name—became the 
ruler of Sind (i.e. Lower Sind adjacent to Cutch) in 682/1283-84, which is nearly 
50 years before the above-mentioned event. Probably this Anira'o or Wunar was a 
much earlier ruler of the same name, who accjuired power under the Sumirahs. It is 
also probable that Mir Masumi's connection of Jam Unar with this event is wrong, in 
which case Ibn-i Battuta's Wunar-i Samiri may he identified with Unar Sumirah, one 
of the last Sumirah princes, who is known for his love romances with Marin and 
Ganga. 
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he five centuries of the Sumirahs are the most obscure period 
in the annals of Sind. They have left no monuments and even the 
towns founded by them lie in debris. Nor do we know with certainty 
who they were by descent. Elphinstone, with whom Elliot concurs, 
thinks that they were Rajputs, who had early occupied Lower Sind. 
But while we find the Sammahs and other indigenous tribes, men¬ 
tioned in the Chack Nama , coining to pay homage to Muhammad 
bin Qasim, the name of the Sumirahs is not mentioned anywhere. 17 
We find a casual reference to their origin in Ibn-i Battuta, who while 
describing Janani, a large and flourishing town on the banks of the 
Indus, says its people are called Sumirah, who inhabited it a long 
time ago, their ancestors having established themselves there at the 
time of the conquest of Sind in the days of Ilajaj bin Yusuf. "They 
do not cline with anyone, nor is anyone allowed to look at them at 
their time of eating and they do not intermarry with other people/* 8 
This means that according to Ibn-i Battuta the Sumirahs were of 
Arab origin. The author of the Daulat-i Alawiyah asserts on the 
authority of their ancestral genealogies—which in my opinion are 
quite spurious—that they were Abicli (Shias), which incidentally 
would account for their adoption of the Carmathian creed. 

The Sumirah territory seems to have extended from Lower Sind 
to Alor and comprised the entire eastern delta of the Indus, probably 
going beyond Dewal (Daibal) and almost touching Mekran. A portion 
of Cutch, too, was under their rule. A few towns of note have been 
mentioned by historians. Their first seat of power seems to have been 
Mamurah itself, which they probably occupied after the extinction 


17 Shaikh Abdur Rahim Girhori in his commentary on the Bayax-i Hashing, while 
denying the descent of the Sumirahs from the Imam Ali Raza, says that both 
Sammahs and Sumirahs existed at the time of Muhammad bin Qasim and fought 
with him. The author of the Tuhfatul Kiram also holds the same view (35). T have 
not been able*, he says, ‘to ascertain the origin of this people, except that they are 
the ancient inhabitants of this land and obviously are descended from an indigenous 
Sindian race.* The Tarikh-i Tahiti , of course, blatantly declares that most of them 
were Hindus and that no historical matter has been left regarding them. 

18 Rehla , III, 101-2. Ibn-i Battuta has described Janani (or Chanani) as existing 
between Multan and Siwistan (Sehwan) at a distance of two days down-sailing from 
Multan. But it seems that he has confused his account. We should like to locate 
Janani between Thatta and Sehwan, being nearer to the latter. The author of the 
Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, while mentioning the possessions of Sultan Muhammad, son 
of Balban, says ‘Janati (Janani) is 60 karohs above Thatta on the river (43). Since 
the distance between Thatta and Sehwan is at least 75 karohs, we must suppose that 
Janani was situated south or southeast of Sehwan at a distance of about 30 miles. 
Probably the town lay between Saun and Amiri, where the ruins of a large flourishing 
town are still visible. Haig has identified it with Halani, but as this town is more 
than 75 karohs distance from Thatta, his opinion must-be field wrong. 
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Arab dynasty of Banu Habbar bin Aswad after 375/985, Wo 
find Mahmud of Ghazni expelling one Khafif, presumably a Swnirah 
chief, from this town. 19 We do not hear any further mention of 
this Mansurah, the first Arab town in Sind. The most interesting town, 
held by the Sumirahs, whose identification has exercised the ingenuity 
of many writers, however, is Dewal or Daibal. References to it are 
found till 625/1228. Sultan Jalaluddin Khwarazm reached Dewal 
and Damrilah in 621/1224, when its ruler was Chanesar, another 
Sumirah prince. The Sultan captured both these places and built a 
cathedral mosque on the site of the famous temple of which the spire 
was demolished by Muhammad bin Qasim. 20 The same ruler, who 
is designated as Wali-i Dewal wa Sind’, presented himself before 
Iltutmish at Delhi in 625/1228, when the entire country' of Sind right 
up to the Arabian Sea was reduced by his wazir, Nizamul Mulk 
Junaidi. 

By 734/1333-34, when Ibn-i Battuta sailed from Sehwan to the 
mouth of the river, Dewal had ceased to exist and had given place 
to Lahari Bandar, which was then the Delta port. In the winter of 
1350-51, when Muhammad Tughluq marched from Gujarat into Sind 
in pursuit of his cobbler-slave, Taghi, who had taken shelter with 
the Sumirahs of Thatta 21 the pair-towns of Dewal and Damrilah had 
made room for Thatta and Damrilah, which, however, does not mean 
that Dewal had come to be called by the name of Thatta. 22 Thatta 
has not been mentioned by Ibn-i Battuta; nevertheless, it is evident 
that Thatta existed as early as 1350 and was probably founded by the 
Sumirahs themselves as is often mentioned in the so-called spurious 
passage, translated by Mallet 23 and not by Jam Nindo (Nindah or 
Nizamuddin), as is vulgarly believed. Tharri and Muhammad Tur 
(Mahmatpur) were their capital towns. We find Hamu, the wife of 
the Sumirah ruler, Sanghar, carrying on the government after her 


19 Dr. Nazim, Mahmud, 120. 

20 Tarikh-l Jahangusha, II, 146-48. 

21 There is some confusion in the account of Barani’s Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi. On 
page 519 it says that ‘Taghi fled from Karnal to Thatta and Damrilah and took shelter 
with them (?)\ Later, on page 523, it says that Taghi fled from Karnal to Thatta 
and joined the Jam of Thatta*. Then again, 'The Sultan passed the third bishkal 
(rainy season) in Kundal (or Gondal), which is in the direction of the Sumirahs of 
Thatta and Damrilah, near the bank of the river Indus, which he gradually crossed 
with his army and elephants, marching towards Thatta, with a view to crushing the 
Sumirahs and the rebel Taghi, who had taken shelter with them.* 

22 Dewal was quite distinct from Thatta. It was situated in the land of Sakurah 
(Sakirah); and Bhambhor, Bakar and Thavara (?), each of them a famous town, were 
also situated in the same land. When these towns perished one after another, their 
population migrated to Thatta (Tuhfutvl Kiram, III, 185). 

23 Elliot, I, 216-23. 




husband’s death from Wagah-Kot (Wakkah-Kot), and sending her 
brothers to rule at Tharri and Muhammad Tur .21 The latter, founded 
on a branch of the Indus, now called Gtmgro, seems to have been 
a flourishing town and its mins are to be seen at a spot 28 miles east: 
of Thatta, near the village of Shah Kapur in the old pargana of 
Durka.23 ‘Not I alone but mam others have beheld these ruins with 
astonishment', says the author of Tnrikh-i Tahit i Its depopulation 
was due to the diversion of the course of the Indus, which took place 
towards the end of the Wtb century. Besides Janani and Sehwan, 
which have already been mentioned, we come across the name of 
Nasrpur, which seems to have existed long before the Sum trails came 
into prominence, for wo find Dodo ;Dudah), a Sumirah ruler, 
extending his territory up to it 

We have already stated on the authority of the Tvhfatul Kiram 
that the Sumirahs were overthrown by the Sammahs in 1351, which 
is the year of the death of Muhammad bin Tughluq in the vicinity 
of Thatta. While narrating the flight of Taghi to Thatta, Barani says28 
only once that Taghi joined the Jam, but all along he has been 
speaking of the desire of the Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq to 
extirpate the Sumirahs; and so also doers the author of the Tabnqat-i 
Akhari 29 But ten years later, i.c\ in 762/1360-61, we find Finiz Shah, 
his cousin, contending against the (ones of Jam Khaimddin.20 It 
seems that although the Sumirahs ceased to he rulers in .1333, their 
power was ultimately crushed in 1351. According to Ferishta, whose 
authority could hardly be relied upon, the Muslims of Sind, towards 
the end of Muhammad bin Ttighlucfs reign, combined to overthrow 
the yoke of the Sumirahs, presumably on account of their heterodox 
tenets. In this connection it would not be impertinent to observe 
that the invasion of Sind by Alauddin Khalji’s general, Salar Khan, as 
described in the famous ballad of Dodo Chanesar, is a pure fiction, 
although it is quite possible that this Khalji monarch might have sent 
Nusrat Khan in 1297-98 to reduce the uftrulv Sumirahs to subjection, 
and establish his capital at Multan. 3 * This might have been the 
beginning of their end. 

Although the Sumirahs may not have been originally Hindus, as 

24 Tarikfhi Masumi , 6!. 

25 Haig, Indus Delta Country, 75. 

20 Elliot, I, 256. 

27 Masumi, 61. 

28 TatikU-l Firuz Sluihi (Barani), sec note (21V 

29 Vol. I, 223. 

30 Actually Jam Jauna as will be seen later, 

31 Masumi, 43. 
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averred by the author of the Tarikh-i Tahiti , yet by their long inter¬ 
course with the indigenous population they may have assimilated 
some of their customs, Ibn-i Battuta informs us that they did not 
intermarry with other people and that they would not allow anyone 
to look at them while they were eating their food. Some of their 
absurd customs have been described by the Tarikh-i Tahiri $2 from 
which the Tuhfatul Kirarn and others have borrowed their accounts. 
Yet when Tahir Nisyani wrote his history, he found among them 
pious men like Durwesh Daiul, Miyan Hamul and Miyan Ismail of 
Ag-ham, who maintained and fed and clothed at his own expense 
500 students of the Quran at a college. It is probable that towards 
the end of their rule the Sumirahs renounced their Ismaili doctrines 
and became Sunnis under the influence of Saivvid Jalaluddin Bukhari 
of Uch.33 

THE SAMMAHS; LIST OF J A M S 

The Sammahs, who succeeded the Sumirahs, have also left no 
records of their own, although our knowledge of them is much greater 
than of their predecessors, as they were nearer in point of time to 
the writers of surviving local histories. There were in all 15 princes 
of this race, who ruled for 175 years, neither more nor less. 34 The 
following list of names is given by Abul Fazl in his Ain-i Akbari . 35 

32 Elliot, I, 209. 

33 Saiyyid Sulaiman, Arab wa Hind ke Ta'alluqat, 363. 

34 This is the number of princes according to the Beglar Namah , which, however, 
gives the period of their rule as 193 years, going back to 1333-34, the year in which 
Ibn-i Battuta records the death of Ratan at the hands of Jarn Wunar-i Samiri. Mir 
Mastim gives 18 names. The number of years given here is also according to the 
Tuhfatul Kiram> III, 54. 

35 There is considerable difference between the Ain-i Akhari and Masurni, who 
gives five names for the first three: 1. Jam Unar bin Babinah; 2. Jam Junah bin 
Babinah; 3, Jam Tamachi bin Unar; 4. Jam Khairuddin bin Tamachi; 5. Jam Babinah 
bin Khairuddin. 

Ferishta gives Mani bin Jauna as the name of the third prince, who opposed 
the forces of Sultan Firuz Shah Tughluq. This, however, is incorrect in the light of 
the information given by Siraj-i Afif in his Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi . 

According to Afif the names would stand in the following order: 

1. Jam Unar, 

2. Jam Jauna, brother of Unar, and Unarms son, Babinah. 

3. Jam (Mani) and liis son, 

4. Jam Jauna (second time). 

Siraj-i Afif, of course, does not mention other names. Who that *J am and his son* 
were has baffled my attempts to discover. But if Ferishta is to be believed, these 
rulers may be identified with Mani (Babinah) and Jauna, his father. Jam Khairuddin, 
mentioned by Masurni, may Ire identified with Jauna, as the incident of running away 
from Firuz Shah’s camp is connected with Khairuddin by Masurni and with Jam 
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1. Jam Unar bin Babin all 33 

2. Jam Jauna bin Babinah 8 ? 

3. Jam Mani bin Jauna 38 

4. Jam Tamachi bin Unar 89 


5. Jam Sal ah u cl din bin Tamachi 


6. Jam Ni/amiuldiit bin 
Salahixlclin 

7. Jam Mi Slier bin Tamachi 

8. Jam Karan bin Tamachi 

9. Jam Fath Khan bin Sikandar 


MULTAN 

3/2 years 

14 years 

15 years 

13 years and 
some months 
11 years and 
some months 
2 years and 
some months 
6 years and 
some months 
one or 
two days 
15 years and 
some months 
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752-56 a.h. 
756-70 A.ttt 
763-78 a.h. 
778-91 a.h. 

791-802 a.h. 

802-5 a.h. 

805-12 a.h. 

812-28 a.h. 


Jauna by Siraj-i AM. Mani may stand for ‘the son of the Jam', who was left by 
Kiniz Shah to rule over Thatta along with Babinah's brother, Tamachi. "'hen he 
led Jam Jauna and Babinah bin Unar as captives to Delhi. ... 

36 This name is written ns Babiniyah, Banbanah, etc. in various histones, but 
the name Babinah (Babino) is used in Sindhi, or it may be read as Jam Bambho. 

“yV contemporary work, the huh (hi Mahru (Compositions of Mahru) edited by 
Professor S. A. Rashid, is now available. Ainul Mulk Mahru was Idruz 1 ughluq s 
governor of Multan and other western provinces and his work was certainly completed 
before 1360. Mahru complains that Jam Jauna and his nephew, Baubaniya, strove 
to induce the Mongols to attack his provinces. He considers Baubaniya to he the 
real instigator hut savs that his uncle, Jam Jauna, was lav in controlling him. The 
name of the nephew occurs thrice in the text (102, 186 and 230). It is twice spelt 
as Banbahniyya and once ns Banbaniva or Banbania. The editor, Frol. Rashid, prefers 
Baubaniya. Even Mahru seems to have been unsure about the correct spelling of the 
name of the man he was condemning” — Editors. 

37 When Flruz Shah attacked Thatta in 762/1360-61 after the capture of \agar- 
kot, Afif gave the', names of the? two rulers of Sind as follows -—(a> Jam Jauna, brother 
of Jam (or Rai) Unar and (b) Banbaniva, the son of Jam Unar. Eiruz Shah took Jam 
T aiin a and Baubaniya with him to Delhi in 1362. hut after some years, when Tamachi 
grew recalcitrant, he sent Jam Jauna again to Thatta (Afit, 247, 253-54). It appears 
that Sind sometimes had two nearly related joint-rulers, but the Jam was superior. 

38 It is likely that Mani is a corruption of Banbaniva, and that Jauna might 

have had a son bearing the same name as his nephew. ' . ‘ . 

39 Jam Tamachi is represented by A 1ml Fazl as brother of Baubaniya, the third 
ruler according to him, and therefore son of Unar. But Banbaniva was only a joint- 
ruler with Jauna and coukl not be reckoned as a Jam in the strict sense of the 
term It was he who instigated Jam Jauna to fight Flruz Shah and not to submit. 
He was also taken along with the Jam to Delhi, where he. remained till 790/1333, 
when Sultan Tughluq Shall IT gave him u white canopy and sent him to Thatta hut 
he died on the way. This incident precludes the possibility' to Banbaniva having been 
a ruling prince?. 
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828-56 a.h. 
856-58 a h. 


112 ^ 



10. Jam Tughluq bin Sikanckr 

11. Jam Sikaudar bin Tughluq 


one year and 
6 months 


28 years 


12. Mubarak Pardah Dai 


18. Jam San jar, aliasW 


3 clays 
8 years 


853-66 a.h. 


Radlian (Rai Dinah) 
14. Jam NizainuddinH 


13 s ears 


866-914 a.h. 


(Nindali) bin Babinali 

15. Jam Firuz bin Nizaimicldiir^ 13 years 914-27 a.h. 

The Sammahs were old inhabitants of Lower Siiul and Gutch. 
They are mentioned in the Chock Nanuih as residents of Sind even 
before the conquest of Sind by Muhammad bin Qasim. They might 
have embraced Islam early enough, but they retained their old 
Hindu surnames. It was only after their contact with the Tughluq 
sultans and the Delhi court that some of them assumed honorific 
Muslim names. According to Elliot, the Sammahs were Rajputs of 
the great Yadava stock, and this is borne out by their family records. 

CONFLICT WITH DELHI 

It cannot be definitely determined when the Sammahs actually 
I came to power. Their main occupation was agriculture and they 
' held jagirs under the Sumirahs on the condition of helping them in 
; time of war. Their tribes were numerous, but they were divided into 
two chief groups—the Pachhmais and the Sindlhs headed by Jam 
Unar and Jam lloto respectively. According to the Sumirah tradi¬ 
tions, it was during the reign of their seventeenth ruler, Muhammad 
Tahir (1373-1410), that the Sammah tribes combined to have Jam 
Unar as their chief.* 3 While this statement may be accepted as 

40 Masumi assigns a separate reign to Jam Radium or Rai Dinah, but Abul Fazl 
stems to be correct in considering them one and the same person. At any rate, the 
name of the father of neither of them lias been given. 

41 The Tuhfaiul Kiram gives his whole pedigree: ‘Nizamuddin (Nindo) bin 
Baniyah (Banbuniya) bin Unar bin Salahuddin bin TamaTchi.’ 

42 Includes 8 months of the reign of the usurper, Salahuddin, also. 

43 They arc said to have become so bold and unruly that the Sumirahs were 
compelled to harry them out of Sind with great slaughter. They sought shelter with 
the Chawda ruler of Cutch, whom they undertook to supply 500 cart-loads of hay 
every year in lieu of the land given to them for cultivation. Once they concealed 
1,000 armed men in the hay-carts and with 500 more men to conduct the carts, they 
forced their way into the fortress and expelled the Chawda ruler. Gradually they 
became so powerful that they overran the whole country and began to ravage the 
Sumirah territory, which they ultimately wrested from their hands by destroying 
their beautiful capital town of Muhammad Tur and other places, and exterminating 
the whole of the Sumirah fighting force. 
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"Sue! 4 4 the dates given are incorrect, for we certainly know that in 
762/1360-61, when Firuz Shah marched on Thatta, the Sumirahs had 
ceased to he a power, and the Sammahs had extended tlieii lule over 
die whole of Lower Sind. In 752/1351 when Muhammad Tughiuq 
came near Thatta in pursuit of his rebel slave Taghi, 40 the ruler, as 
mentioned by Barani, was a Jam, 46 whose army seems largely to 
have consisted of Sumirahs and who, instigated by Taghi, harassed 
the Tughiuq army for two or three days after the death of Sultan 
Muhammad on 21 March 1351. But they were compelled to retire to 
Thatta bv the forces dispatched by Firuz Shah immediately alter 
his accession to the throne. Bv 1360-61, however, when Firuz Shah 
came hack with.the determination to annex the Thatta territory to 
the sultanat of Delhi, Thatta was governed by Jam Jauna, the 
brother of Jam Uuar, and his nephew, Banbaniya, Jam Unar s son. 4 " 
Their resistance was so great that Firuz Shah had to retire to Gujaiat, 
after losing many' of his soldiers and three-fourths of Jus horses din¬ 
ing the siege and in the Rann of Cutch. When in 763/1362 Fhuz 
Shah, after replenishing himself in Gujarat, came suddenly back to 
Sind, encamped on the eastern side of the river just opposite to 
TRatta, and seized all the crops, the Sammah opposition winch had 
seized all his boats was so grim that he had to send his armies up the 
liver to cross it at Bakhar and then to come down by the west hank. 
But after a dav of battle he had to direct them to beat a retreat by the 
same long route. It was only after their provisions ran short that the 
Sammahs sought the intercession of Saiyyid Jalaluddin Husain 
Bukhari of Uch, who made it easy for them to submit to the Sultan. 
The Jam and Banbaniya were taken to Delhi along with their 
families, leaving behind the Jam’s son (Mani) and Banbaniya s 
brother, Tamachi, to carry on the government. 

The subsequent Sammah rulers were more or less tributary to 
the Tughiuq Sultan, but soon after the death of Firuz Shah (1388), 
when weak rulers followed one after another in quick succession, the 
Sammahs threw off the yoke of submission and became independent, 
particularly in the days of Jam Tughiuq, who established friendly 
relations with the Muslim kings of Gujarat, ihe local leisian 
histories give us only a few glimpses into the reigns of these petty 
autocrats, and we are not on sure ground until we come to the last 

44 Masumi’s assertion that the Sumirahs combined to elect Jam Unar as their 
ruler in preference to Arrail, one of their own kith and kin, looks unnatural. 

45 According to the Sutnirah annuls, Taghi had taken shelter with their ruler, 
Unar II, who may be identified with Wunar-i Samiri. 

46 Presumably Jam Unar. 

47 Tarikh-i MasumS, 75. 






but one ruler, Jam Nizamuddin (alias Jam Nindo), who died after a 
long, peaceful and prosperous reign of 48 years in 814/1508. 


JAM NIZAMUDDIN 

Jam Nizamuddin is by far the greatest Sindhian ruler, whoso 
record is definitely known to us. In his early career lie was extremely 
fond of study and spent much o! his time in madrasas and mystic 
khanqahs. He was exceedingly humble and amiable, and was charac¬ 
terized by many praiseworthy qualities. Shortly after his accession, 
he went to Bakliar with a large army and within one year extirpated 
the freebooters and robbers, with whom that part of his territory 
was infested. lie filled the fort of Bakhar with every kind of provi¬ 
sion and left it in charge of Dilshad, his household-slave and fellow- 
student. He so ablv administered the outlying parts of Sind that 
people travelled about in safety without fear of being molested. 

He was a scholar and poet of no mean order, and patronized the 
learned and the pious, with whom he had converse on various sub¬ 
jects. The famous scholar, Jalaluddin Muhammad Asad of Davvwan 
(1422-1501), author of the celebrated treatise, Akhlaqd Jalali, once 
expressed his desire to settle in Thatta. The Jam made the necessary 
arrangements for his stay, and sent two of his pupils, Mir Shamsud- 
din and Mir Mumuddin, to fetch him. But before their arrival at 
Davvwan, the master had departed the world. His disciples, how¬ 
ever, returned to Thatta and settled there. 48 

He was a contemporary of Sultan Husain, the Langali ruler of 
Multan, and was on intimate terms with him, and the two often sent 
presents to each other. Once a week he would regularly visit his 
stables, and caressing the foreheads of his noble steeds, he would 
say, ‘Lucky creatures ! I do not wish to ride on you except for the 
purposes of a religious war. On all sides of our territory arc Muslim 
rulers. Pray that I should not march in any direction without a pious 
cause, and that no one enters our territory lest the innocent blood of 
Muslims be shed and I be ashamed in the presence of the glorious 
Gocl/ 49 

‘The reign of this prince, as Haig puts it, was the golden age of 
native rule in Sind. The fact that his name alone among those of 
Sama, 'Sumra and other princes continues well-rememimred and 
illustrious among Sindhians to the present day is a striking testi¬ 
mony to his exceptional excellence as a ruler. Among his virtues was 
that, so rare in the East, of recognizing true worth in others, and 

48 Ibid ., 75. 

49 Ibid., 74. 
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giving his confidence where it was best deserved. His minister, Darya 
Khan, served him well and wisely, and probably no small part of 
Jam Nindos fame was due to this man’s loyal and able administra¬ 
tion. All Sind, from Bakhar and beyond it to the sea, obeyed the 
greatest of the Sammah princes, and as the court at Delhi had 
enough to do in attending to matters that more nearly concerned it 
than the subordination of a distant province—to say nothing of the 
memories of what their contests with the Sammahs had cost the 
Tughhtq sovereigns—Jam Nindo enjoyed absolute independence. 
Nevertheless, the shadow of coming calamity fell upon the Sammahs 
in his time. The Arghuns now began to threaten Sind/ 50 


THE ARGHUNS AND JAM FIRUZ 

The Arghuns came into prominence towards the end of the 
fifteenth century under Amir Zunnun Beg, an alleged descendant of 
the II Khans of Persia, who, in return for his distinguished services 
to Sultan Husain of Herat, was invested with the governorship of 
Ghur, Sistan, Zamindawar and Garmsir. He fixed his capital at the 
growing city of Qandhar, where he made himself practically inde¬ 
pendent. Finding this territory too small for his ambitions, he began 
to expand southward, with the assistance of his son, Shah (Shtija) 
Beg, the overthrower of the Sammah dynasty. Having already 
annexed Pishing, Shal (Quetta) and Mastung in 899/1494, he wrest¬ 
ed Siwi (Sibi) from the hands of the governor of Jam Nindo (Nizam- 
uddin), who despatched a strong force under his able minister, Darya 
Khan, now called Mubarak Khan. Mubarak came upon the Arghuns 
at Jatugir, a place in the Bolan pass, and inflicted a crushing defeat 
on them, killing their leader, Muhammad Beg, the brother of Shall 
Beg. It sufficed for the time being, and so long as Jam Nizamuddin 
was alive, the Arghuns did not venture into Sind.51 

As the eventful career of Zunnun Beg is not a part of Sind 
history, we need not go into what happened till 913/1507, when he 


50 Indus Delta Country, 75. 

51 So says Mir Masum (175), but other writers, such as Nizamuddin Bakhshi and 
Ferishta, assert that the Arghuns promptly avenged the death of Muhammad Beg, 
and even at this time captured Bakhar and Siwistan (Schwan). According to Nizam¬ 
uddin Bakhshi, tin's battle was fought in 1494, but Mir Masum says that it took place 
in 914/1508, just a few months before the death of Jam Nindo. This is hardly 
credible. Mir Masum is so utterly incorrect in recording dates, that even this state¬ 
ment of his could be accepted with a grain of salt, were it not a fact that the forts 
of Fathpur and Siwi were once again taken by Shah Beg between a.ii. 917 and 920 
(1511 and 1514). See M. Longworth Dame's article on ‘Arguns’ in the EncyL of 
Islam , Vol. I. Similarly the date 890/1485 given by Mu'mr-i Rahimi may bo 
rejected. 
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pretext, collected a strong army and, without meeting any 
opposition on the way, suddenly appeared before the very gates of 
Thatta. Jam Firuz, who had realized his folly only too late, finding 
resistance impossible, quickly fled to Pir Ar, leaving his family 
behind, The small baud of Summah warriors, headed by Darya 
Khan, who had severely berated Jam Firuz for his rashness, fought 
bravely till they were annihilated, and the victor entered the town 
on the 11 Muharram 927/22 December 1522, giving it up to plunder 
for nine days, 5 * 5 after which lie granted a general amnesty to the 
citizens. He also pardoned Jam Firuz, who offered his submission to 
him in the most abject fashion, called him his son, and restored to 
him the entire portion of Sind lying south of the latitude of the Laki 
hills, keeping North Sind for himself. 

After settling the affairs of Thatta, he marched back to Sehwan, 
which had closed its gates against him, and treated it with utmost 
severity. He also defeated the remnant of the Sammah army under 
the sons of Dary a Khan and other generals, who had assembled at 
Talti to give final battle. He then proceeded to Bakhar, where he 
applied himself to the task of suppressing local disorders as well as 
to tire restoration and enlargement of the fort. Having thus con¬ 
quered Sind, he planted garrisons at Shal (Quetta), Siwi, Fathpur, 
Ganjava and Baghban, and then repaired to Qandhar, were he had 
kept a precarious foothold ever since its recapture, in 1507-8. 

While Shah Beg was absent in Qandhar, Jam Salahuddin, who 
had contested the Sammah throne with Jam Firuz in 914/1509, once 
again appeared on the scene with tire support of Muzaffar Shah II of 
Gujarat. The imbecile Firuz left Thatta precipitately and fled to 
Sehwan, whence, through the good offices of the Arghun chiefs, he. 
sent an appeal to Shah Beg to come to his succour. Shah Beg des¬ 
patched his son, Mirza Shah Hasan, who was just then in Qandhar 
after his two years stay at Babur’s court, with an army' of tried sol¬ 
diers to expel the pretender. A bloody' battle took place near Jatar, 
resulting in the defeat and death of Salahuddin and his son; the 
remnant of his followers fled back to Gujarat. Jam Firuz returned to 
Thatta with great pomp and honour. 

It was probably soon after this event that Shah Beg, finding his 
position at Qandhar altogether untenable, decided to hand over the 
k*"'s of the fort to Babur, who assumed its possession on the 
928/1 September 1522, and came down to Bakhar, 
ade his capital. In 930/1524 Shall Beg formed the project 

V ' ’jetton of Sind—is the date of the sack (Tuhfatul 
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of Invading Gujarat and declared to Jam Firuz that, it he ever 
conquered that country, he would leave the entire Smd to Fuuz. So 
leaving the government to Fayauduli Muhammad larklian ho 
started with the pick of his men on an expedition to Gia«rat, \Vha» 
he reached Chanduka (Larkana), Iris favourite officer, Fazil Gokaltash, 
fell sick and had to return to Bakhar, where he soon died. Jn 
the loss of his old friend Shah Beg saw his own approaching end. 
Nevertheless after performing the funeral ceremonies, he resumed 
his march and reached Ag-haro in Lower Sind, whence he sc 
summons to Jam Firuz to accompany him. But then lie sickened and 
passed awav on 22 Shaban 930/25 June 1524.^ ....... , . 

The news of Shah Beg’s death was received with jubilation by 
Tam Firuz, who had been inwardly wishing to extricate himself from 
the yoke of the Afghans. When Shah Hasan, who had succeeded Ins 
father, Shah Beg, came to know of the secret preparations of Jam 
Firuz, he dropped the idea of proceeding to Gujarat and stiaight- 
away marched on to Thatta. Jam Firuz, finding all resistance hope¬ 
less took to flight, while the small army under Ins mimstei, Mamk, 
and his son-in-law, Shaikh Ibrahim, was cut to pieces. Jam Firuz 
kept wandering about in Cutch for a number ,of years* and it vvas 
not till 935/1523-29 that he was able to collect an army 50,000 
strong, with which he gave battle at a place near Chaclukan and 
Rahiman, but was completely defeated, losing 20,000 ol his soldiers 

57 While there is agreement as to the date ami the month, the Tear Im* Icen 
disputed. Mir Masum followed by other local historians, gives 92b/la—, wh U 
Ferishta and Nizamuddin give 930.'152-1, which has been adopted by Erskine, Beale, 
Nev Elias and Others. (See Babur Kama, -137.) All circm.ista.iees pomt out to the 
correctness of the rear 1524, for if Babur took over Qandhar n. bhawwal 9*8/ 
September 1522, Shah Beg could not have died two months earlier. Flic muddle has 
been created by Masum'* mention of dates which are invariably incorrect m all 
crises, and therefore, the year a.H. 928 must be rejected in spite ot the chronogram 
•Sh-h-r Sh-a-b-a-n which is brought forward to support it. 

58 This is according to Masum (143), The author of /Miami Wdth <14>) sa 5 s 
that after the defeat and death of Darya Khan, Jam Firuz, having conceived fear of 
the. Mughals (Arghuns), fled to Gujarat where Sultan Muatfar 

ruler over a portion of his kingdom, and that this happened m 929/IjJJ. After tin. 
death of Muzaffax If he once again went to Sind, where he was able to gam a Por- 
tioh of his lost territory, but the Mughals combined against him and compelled him 
to return to Gujarat, where he was favourably received by Sultan Bahadur. Tins 

happened in 935/1528-29. The Sultan gave him 12 lakhs of ^'“ “ ^aveT 
pension and promised to restore him to Ins kingdom, fn 939/lo32-33 I-in.z. gave His 
daughter in marriage to Sultan Bahadur and by this connection bis hopes to regain 
Ws kingdom were further strengthened. But on account of die invasion of Gujarat by 
Hiiniayun at this time, Bahadur could not attend to his affairs When Bahadur was 
defeated by Humayun in 942/1535-30, Jam Firuz, who was ui his camp, was cap- 
tured by the Mughal soldiers and put to death. 
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on the Reid. He then made way to Gujarat, where he found an 
asylum with Sultan Bahadur and lived as his honoured guest till 
1535-36, but after the defeat of Sultan Bahadur by Humayun, he 
was captured by the latter's soldiers and put to death. 

Whether the final defeat and overthrow of Jam Finiz took place 
before the conquest of Multan by Shah Hasan, or after it, cannot be 
ascertained. Shah Hasan had signalized his accession bv declaring 
his allegiance to Babur as a matter of policy and had the Khutba 
read in his name; and the latter, being naturally flattered, permitted 
Shah Hasan to annex Multan to his territories.^ 

VICISSITUDES OF MULTAN 

Multan at this time was ruled by the Rajput race of Langalis, who 
had formed an independent kingdom after the dissolution of the 
Delhi sufeanat. After reducing the Baloch and Magasi tribes, who lay 
on the way and were subject to Sultan Mahmud Langali, the then 
ruling prince of Multan, Shah Hasan Arghun marched against this 
old capital of Sind in 930/1524. lie defeated the Langali army near 
Uch and then advanced forward. Mahmud Langali, who went forth 
to meet him on the Satlej, died suddenly, and an agreement was 
drawn up between Shall Hasan Arghun and Sultan Husain Langali, 
the infant son of Mahmud Laugah, by which all territory lying south 
of the Satlej was ceded to the Arghuns. The anarchy at Multan, how¬ 
ever, led to a further invasion by Shah Hasan Arghun; after a long 
and cruel siege of sixteen months he took the fort of Multan by an 
assault in 934/1527 and ordered a general massacre of its inhabitants. 
But as he had no idea of holding Multan permanently, lie ceded it 
to Babur, who gave it in fief to his son, Kamran. 

This brings us near to the end of the period of this chapter. But 
it would be relevant to describe in brief the vicissitudes of fortune 
experienced by Multan after its conquest by the Arabs under 
Muhammad bin Qasim. Subsequently, it became the seat of govern¬ 
ment for the Is marl is (Carmathians), who were exterminated by 
Sultan Mahmud and Mtuzzudin Ghiiri; after the latter's death it 

f iassed on to Nasiruddin Qabacliali, so famous for bis patronage of 
etters. The author of the oldest Persian history of Sind* viz. the Falk 
Nama (wrongly but popularly called the Chach Nama) flourished in 
his days and so did the celebrated Persian writer, Avvfi, who dedi¬ 
cated his Jawamiul llikayat to him. After his death by drowning in the 
river Indus at Bakhar, Multan and Sind were annexed by Iltutmish 

59 According to Tahaqat-i Akbarl (Vol. Ill, 540), when Babur, after reducing the 
whole of the Punjab, came to Delhi in 1526, ho issued an edict conferring on Shah 
Hasan the city of Multan and its surrounding territories. 
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to the Delhi sultanat. It would be tedious to give a list of the 
governors, who ruled over Multan on behalf of the Delhi kings; some 
account of them has been already given in the preceding chapters. 
The most important of them, however, was Sultan Muhammad (Khau-i 
Sahid), the elder son of Balban. He was a great patron of learning 
and had a deep veneration for saints. He had invited the great Sa'di 
to come and live at his court, hut the poet declined the offer on account 
of his extreme old age and sent instead his autograph copy of the 
Gulistan to him. In the year 734/13*33-34, which marks the emergence 
of the Sammahs, we find one Imadul Mulk Sartez as governor of 
Multan and Sind on behalf of Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq, as has 
been already ^mentioned. 

A very rapid process of political disintegration began after the 
death of Firuz Tughluq in 1388, and the invasion of Timur in 1398-99 
completed the process. The S a ivy ids and Lodis, who followed the 
house of the Tnghluqs, held but one government out of the many that 
now existed in India. Thus in 847/1443 when the last Saiyyid ruler, 
Alauddin Alam Shah, came to the throne, the entire government was 
disorganized. The people of Multan, which was now without a 
governor, appointed Shaikh Yusuf Quraishi, a descendant of the 
famous mystic-saint, Bahauddin Zakarivya, as their ruler; but after a 
reign of two years he was deposed by his father-in-law, Rai Sihrah, 
the chief of the Langahs, by means of a ruse. Rai Sihrah, who styled 
himself as Sultan Qutbuddin, ruled wisely and well till 874/1469-70, 
when he was succeeded bv Sultan Husain Langah, who had friendly 
relations with Jam Nizamuddin of Sind. It was in the last year of the 
reign of his successor, Mahmud Langah (a.h. 908-931), that Mirza 
Shah Hasan Arghun led an expedition against Multan, which he finally 
captured in 934/1527-28. Three years later it became a part and parcel 
of the Mughal empire*. 

LITERARY A CTIVITY D IT R I X G T II F. ARGHUN PERIOD 


We have already noticed that literary and religious studies came 
to be fostered in the reign of Jam Nizamuddin. The movement went 
on apace and gained a great impetus when in 916/1510, owing to the 
massacre of Sunni divines in Herat by the Safavid Shah Ismail, 
many Sunni scholars and theologians migrated to Sind. Among them 
was the traditionist, Abul Aziz al-Abhari, who along with his two 
learned sons, Asiruddin and Muhammad, established himself at Faha 
in 918/1512, and laid the foundation of studies in rational sciences. 
Another learned divine of Gaha was Makhdum Mahmud Fakhr- 
Potiah, who was largely responsible for the spread of religious sciences 
throughout Sind: Makhdum Bital of Taltic (so known after his native 
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place), who lost his life in 929/1523 on account of his opposition to the 
Arghims, was an expert in exegetics and tradition. Shah Beg Arghun 
and his son, Shah Hasan, were also good scholars and patrons of 
learning. A fairly complete list of learned men and poets is given by 
Mir Masurn as contemporaneous with Shah llnsan. The chief seats 
of knowledge in those days were Gaha, S eh wan, Thatta, Bakhar and 
Darbela. The most remarkable feature is that most of these learned 
nu n were scholars of exegetics and tradition. None of them is men¬ 
tioned as having had any connection with the teaching of jurisprudence, 
and theology, which came to the fore after the decadence of rational 
studies. 
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GOVERNORS OF L A K H N A U TI 

Bengal appears in the history of the Delhi sultanat with the dare¬ 
devil attempt of Malik I/zuddm Muhammad Baklitiyar Khalji to 
conquer the regions lying to the east of the newly acquired Turkish 
territory. The history of his exploits in Bengal and his penetration into 
Tibet and the subsequent annihilation of his army has been narrated 
earlier. 1 Ali Maul an, who established his authority in Bengal aftei 
assassinating Baklitiyar, was put to death by his officers, who were 
fed up with his tyrannical rule. 2 

llusamuddin Iwaz Khalji was then elevated to that position, 
probably sometime after 1211. He adopted the title of Sultan Ghivas- 
uddin and began to function as an independent ruler.’ Taking 
advantage of iitutmish’s preoccupations in the affairs of the Indus 
Valiev he extended his authority up to Bihar and exacted tribute 
from the rulers of Jajnagar, Tirhut, Bang and KamrupA When 
Iltutmish was comparatively free from the problems of the north¬ 
western frontier, he appointed a governor to look after the districts 
of Bihar south of the Ganges. In 1225 he himself marched along the 
Ganges. Iwaz marched out of his capital to challenge him but even¬ 
tual K decided to submit. He recognized the sovereign status of 
Iltutmish and paid a lieavv indemnity'.^ Iltutmish appointed Malik 
Jani as governor of Bihar,' but soon after Iitutmish’s return, Iwaz 
came back, ousted Jani and assumed an independent status. Iltutmish 
did not strike immediately; but he alerted his son, Nasiruddin 
Mahmud, then governor of Avvadh, to watch developments carehillv 
and lie on the look out for an opportunity to strike. Iwaz interpreted 
this as a sign of weakness and ventured on a campaign in the east. 
Masiruddin immediately invested Basankot® and stormed Lakhnauti. 

1 See supra, 17*1-78. 

2 See supra, 203, 217. 

3 Minhaj, 161. 

4 Ibid, 163. 

5 Ibid, 163, 171. _ „ . . 

6 A fortress built by Sultan Chiyasuddiu Iwaz. (Uavcrty, 582). Cunningham idem 
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Iwaz returned to save his capital but was defeated and beheaded. 
Iltutmish appointed Shahzada Nasiruddia as governor of his eastern 
possessions. An inscription on his mausoleum in the village of Malikpur 
Kove, near Delhi, shows that the Sultan had conferred upon him 
the title of ‘Malikush Sharq’. 

Before Sultan Iltutmish could appoint another governor to the 
province of Lakhnauti, Malik Ikhtiyaruddin Balka Khalji turned out 
the royalists, occupied Lakhnauti and ruled independently under tin; 
title of Daulat Shah bin Maudud till he was defeated and captured 
by Iltutmish in 628/12307 The Sultan stayed for some time at 
Lakhnauti; he expressed his appreciation of the work done by Sultan 
Ohivasuddin Iwaz in his territory, and after conferring the governor¬ 
ship of Lakhnauti on Malik Alauddin Jani, formerly governor of Bihar, 
he returned to Delhi in the same year. The new arrangement did not 
continue for long; Alauddin Jani was later removed from Bengal^ and 
replaced by Malik Saifuddin Aibak. The latter was a Kliitai Turk 
purchased by Iltutmish and had held Bihar before the new assignment, 
lie effectively ruled over Lakhnauti and captured several elephants 
from Bang (the region to the east of the Delta) and sent them to the 
Sultan, who was very much pleased with his performance and granted 
him the title of ‘Yughan-tat’. He died in 631/1233.° 

Disturbances again broke out in Lakhnauti after the death of 
Saifuddin Aibak. Probably no governor had been appointed or, if 
appointed, had not taken charge of Lakhnauti. In the meanwhile 
Aor Khan Aibak, a Turkish general and probably one of the slave- 
officers of Saifuddin,10 occupied Lakhnauti, but his authority was 
challenged by Malik Izzuddin Tughril Tughan Khan, the governor 

tifies it with a mound of Bhasubihar near Mahasthnnagarh, more than one hundred 
miles from Lakhnauti. ASC, XV, 104; The History of Bengal, ed. J. N. Sarkar, Dacca, 

1948, II, 35. . 

7 The malik is styled as Malik Ikhtiyaruddin Balka, the Khalji, on page 586 and 
as Balka Malik Husamuddin Iwaz on page 617 by Minhnj. From the fact that Sultan 
Ghiynsuddin Iwaz Khalji's real name was Husamuddin Iwaz, it may be inferred that 
Balka Khalji was Husamuddin s son. He was, however, a malik of Iltutmish and 
presumably was put to death after his capture. 

8 While referring to this incident, Minhaj does not give dates. The Riyazus Safoitn 
(trans., 73) assigns Jani a rule of three years, while the History of Bengal (11, 45) has 
one year and a few months. Alauddin Jani is next mentioned as governor of Lahore. 
He later on created much trouble during the reign of Raziya but was finally beheaded. 

(Raverty, 634, 640.) ... ... 

9 See Raverty, 731-32. Sultan Iltutmish had appointed Malik Alauddin Jani in 
a.h. 628, and Saifuddin died in 631. It means that the two governors together ruled 
for about four years. Therefore the account of the Riyazus Salutin that each of these 
governors ruled for three years does not seem to be correct. 

10 Sarkar, 45. 
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of Bihar. 1 * An engagement took place near Lakhnauti in which Aor 
Khan lost his life. Consequently Malik Izzuddin Tughril Tughan Khan 
became the master of a vast territory including Radha, Varndra 12 and 
Bihar. He seems to have extended his power without the permission 
of the Sultan of Delhi. But he was shrewd enough to receive con¬ 
firmation as the ruler of Lakhnauti from Sultan Raziya, who honoured 
him with chatrs and standards. Throughout his rule he maintained 
cordial relations with Delhi by sending gifts and receiving honours. 
He is reported to have raided and brought much booty from Tirhut 
but could not occupy it. 

Shortly after the accession of Sultan Alauddin Masud Shah 
(639/1242), Malik Izzuddin Tughril Tughan Khan set out to capture 
Awadh, Kara, Manikpur and other territories.*3 He reached the con¬ 
fines of Kara and Manikpur but soon returned to Lakhnauti. It was 
during this campaign that Minliaj met Tughan Khan near Kara and 
proceeded to Lakhnauti with him. 14 

Immediately after this expedition he sent his envoy, Sharaful Mulk 
AslTari, probably with presents and excuses, to the court of Sultan 
Alauddin Masud Shah. The Sultan sent Qazi Jalaluddin Kashani along 
with Sharaful Mulk to Lakhnauti with a red canopy of state and robes 
of honour for the malik. The envoys reached Lakhnauti in 641/1243. 

In the same year the Rai of Jfajnagar, Raja Narsimhadeva I, began 
incursions into territory of Lakhnauti. When Malik Tughan Khan 
along with Minhaj set out in the month of March 1244, the forces of 
Orissa seem to have retreated to their frontier fortress, Katasin, 15 
where an encounter took place in which the Jajnagar army fled, 
leaving behind nothing except a few elephants. When the Muslim 
forces were relaxing and making preparations for their meal at mid¬ 
day, a party of Orissan soldiers fell upon the rear of the Muslim army. 
This surprise attack routed the Muslim forces. Tughan Khan returned 
to Lakhnauti after suffering heavy casualties. 

11 He was a Qara Khitai Turk, who gradually rose in the favour of Sultan Iltutmish 
and was finally put in charge of Bihar, when its former governor, Malik Saifuddin, was 
transferred to Lakhnauti. 

12 The regions on the eastern and western sides of the Ganges respectively. (See 
Raverty, 585 and n 5, 7.) 

13 This probably refers also to a larger extent of the country further to the north¬ 
east, now included in Nepal. (See Raverty, 737, n, 9.) 

14 It is not clear why he returned without an engagement. Probably it was due 
to the inarch of Malik Ikhtiyaruddin Qara Qash Khan, who had recently been appointed 
governor of Kara but had not yet entered that province. 

15 Dr. Bhattasali identifies it with Kathasanga, 5 miles south-east of Sonamukhi, 

about 12 miles south of Damodar, situated on the boundary of Vishnupur in the 
Bankura district. 1935, 109; Sarkar, II, 48, n, h) 
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Realizing his weakness and his precarious condition, Tughan Khan 
despatched Sharaful Mulk Ash'ari and Qazi Jalaluddin hash am to 
Delhi and sought help from the Sultan The Sultan, as usual sent 
roval insignias for the malik and directed Qamaruddm Tamar Qiran 
Khan, governor of Awadh, to march to the help of Tughan khan vvrth 
the forces of Hindustan. In the meantime, however the Rax of Jaj- 
nagarlO had set out for Lakhnauti at the head of a huge army con¬ 
sisting of a large number of path (foot-men) ,^d el^hants. He 
captured LakhnorW and killed its governor, Fakhml Mulk Kanm- 
uddin Laghri. When the Jajnagar army arrived before Lakhnauti, 
Malik Tughan came out to meet the enemy but was forced to seek . 
shelter within the walls of the city. At this critical juncture messengers 
brought the happy news that the armies of Awadh were soon to join 
Tughan’s forces. This spread panic in the army of Jajnagai, which 

beat a hasty retreat. .1 r> • 

The combined forces of the Muslims did not pursue the Rai; 
instead, the two commanders, Tughril Tughan and i amar Qiran grew 
suspicious of each other; and this led to an armed conflict behveen 
them before the gates of the city of Lakhnauti. After a prolonged 
engagement, Malik Tughril Tughan was compelled to retire and seek- 

shelter within the walls of the city. , ... , . 

After his entry into the city Malik Tughan Khan employed Minhaj 
who negotiated peace between the two khans. I amar Qiran agreed 
to allow Tughril Tughan to leave the city with his family, treasures 
and elephants, provided he handed over Lakhnauti and Bihar to Iamar 
Qiran. Consequently Tughril Tughan bade farewell to Lakhnauti and 
proceeded to Delhi along with his followers and M,nha,w The 
usurper, Malik Tamar Qiran, held Lakhnauti for about two years 
till his death in 644/1247 ; 19 Tughan was appointed governor of 

The next governor of Lakhnauti appointed by Sultan Nasiruddin 
Mahmud was Malik Jalaluddin Masud Jani (son of Malik Alauddm 

16 ‘A vague geographical expression, the northern boundary of which extended 
from Chota Nagpur to the Delta of the Bhagiratho, including roughly portions of the 
Birbhum^Banfcura, 1 Burdwan districts and the western half of the Hoogly district. 

^“SVSy of the province on the western side of the Ganges, on the direct route 

between Lakhnauti and Katasiu. (Raverty, 585 n. 6.) T , s n 

18 The party reached Delhi in the month of Safar 043/July 1245. The Sultan 

bestowed his favours upon Tughan, and in the following month he was made the 
governor of Awadh, but he could not proceed to the new province till the accession 
of Nasiruddin Mahmud (644/1246). Shortly after his arrival in Awadh, he died in 
Shawwal 644/14 March 1247. Malik Qiran also died on ’ 

19 His dead body was taken to and buned in Awadh. {Iwd., 744.) 
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ho had been appointed to Bengal in 1230) with the high 
sounding title of ‘Malikush Sharq\ Alauddin Jani called himself 'Shah’ 
but maintained his allegiance to Sultan Nasiruddin. 20 

The first governor of Lakhnauti who assumed the title of Sultan* 
was Ikhtiyamddin Yuzbek, who succeeded Masud Jani in 650/1252. 
Before being assigned the charge of Lakhnauti, he had several times 
rebelled against die Sultan of Delhi ‘for rashness and imperiousness 
were implanted in his nature and constitution*. After having consoli¬ 
dated his power in Lakhnauti (Varendra), he turned towards Radha 
in 651/i2$3, where a son-in-law and feudatory of Rai Narasimhadeva I 
had established his authority ancl whose capital was Umurdan 
(Madaran in the north-eastern corner of the Hoogly district). He 
fought two successful battles against the Rai of Jajnagar, but was 
defeated badly in the third engagement. 

Like his predecessor, Tughril Tughan Khan, Yuzbek implored the 
help of the Sultan of Delhi but in vain. He, therefore*, organized his 
own forces and set out for Radha in 653/1255. This time he made 
a surprise attack upon and captured Madaran. The Rai fled leaving 
behind his family and followers, treasures and elephants, to be seized 
by the Muslims. Malik Yuzbek completed the conquest of Radha by 
capturing Nadia. 

These conquests brought a change in his attitude towards Delhi. 
More confident of his position now, he assumed three canopies of 
state—red, black, and white 2 !—and adopted the lofty title of 'Sultan 
Mughisuddin Abul Muzaffar Yuzbek as-Sultan\ 

The next year brought an opportunity for Yuzbek to make an 
attack on Awadh. Balban had ousted its governor, Malik Masud Jani, 
and had penetrated as far as the frontiers of Tirhut in 554/1250. After 
his departure Yuzbek marched towards Awadh, entered the province 
triumphantly and caused the Khutba to be recited in his name. But 
he could stay there for two weeks only, because one of the Turkish 
nobles spread the rumour that the army of Delhi was proceeding 
towards Awadh. Yuzbek lost his courage and hastened back to 
Lakhnauti. This step against the Delhi Sultan, Minhaj states, was 
condemned by the people of Hindustan, Hindus and Muslims alike. 

After his return to Lakhnauti, he decided to bring under his rule 
the province of Karnrup (Kamrud). 22 In the year 655/1257, he crossed 


20 Sarlcar, 51. 

21 This is interpreted ‘as a token of his sovereignty over the three provinces, 
Lakhnauti, Bihar and Awadh*. (See Ibid., II, 52.) But according to Minhaj, this 
incident took place before the occupation of Awadh. (See Raverty, 763.) 

22 The land of Karnrup’, says Sarkar (II, 53), 'was a terra incognito to the; Turkish 
rulers pf Lakhnauti/ The river Karatoya (or Begmati) formed the dividing line 
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river Begmati (KaratOya)23 and occupied the region without any 
opposition from its ruler, who retired to some place of safety. Yuzbek 
seized an immense booty and transformed Kamrup into a Muslim 
region by having the Khuiba read in his name. But a tragic end 
awaited him. The shrewd Rai of Kamrup sent his envoys to Yuzbek, 
requesting him to reinstate him in his territory and promising that 
he would pay an annual tribute and would allow' the Khutba to be 
read and the coins to be struck in Yuzbek's name. Yuzbek declined 
the offer. The Rai then cleverly sent his agents into die interior; they 
swore allegiance to Yuzbek, purchased all his grain at the high price 
he fixed and carried it to their headquarters. Yuzbek, unaware of the 
circumstances and the tricks, did not keep enough grain for his army. 
When the rainy season started, the Rai and his followers rose against: 
Yuzbek on all sides. 

Shortage of grain brought the Muslim army to the verge of 
starvation and it decided to retreat. But the Rai and his hidden soldiers 
surrounded the Muslim armv, while die routes were flooded widi 
water and occupied by the Hindus. Ultimately Yuzbek and his army 
were overpowered by the forces of die Rai. Yuzbek was wounded by 
an arrow in a skirmish and was then captured widi his family. Before 
his death he made a request for his son being brought to him. He 
placed his face on the face of his son and breathed his last (1257). 24 

After the death of Yuzbek, one Malik Izzuddin Balban-i Yuzbeki 
suddenly emerged as the ruler of Lakhnauti.25 He sent presents to the 
Sultan who confirmed him as governor of Lakhnauti. When Izzuddin 
marched to Bang, Arsalan Khan Sanjar, die governor of Kara, be¬ 
sieged Lakhnauti which was defended by the citizens for three days. 
At last the city fell and Arsalan Khan sacked and plundered it for 
three days. Malik Izzuddin returned in 657/1259 to Lakhnauti to 
share the fate that had befallen Sultan Ghiyasuddin Iwaz Khalji. 26 

The new master of Lakhnauti, Tajuddin Arsalan Khan Sanjar, was 
a slave of Sultan Iltutrnish. After having served in various capacities, 
he finally reached Kara in 657/1259 from where he made a dash for 


between the territories of Lakhnauti and Kamrup. There was no centralized kingdom 
in Kamrup at that time. 

23 Perhaps somewhere near Ghoraghat in the Rangpur district and marched 
through the modem Goalpara district along the northern bank of the Brahmaputra 
river. (Ibid., 53.) 

24 See Raverty, 702-66. 

25 Minhaj gives no details about his early career except that he held the post 
of Naib Amir-i Hajib at the Delhi court. (Ibicl, 827.) 

26 Ibid., 827, 769-71, 
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Lakhnauti.27 The Barahdari inscription of Bihar 28 and a much later 
chronicle 29 reveal that Malik Tajuddin Arsalan ruled over Bihar and 
Lakhnauti independently with the title of Sultan and died in 663/1265. 
He was succeeded by liis son, Tatar Khan, who also was a capable 
ruler. He also ruled independently but is reported to have sent presents 
to Sultan Balkan on the latter s accession. He received gifts in return 
from the Sultan. He died probably two years after the accession of 
Ralban. His successor, Slier Khan, a member of Tajuddin Arsalans 
family, restored die name of Balban on his coins in 667/1269. 30 

Probably about this period the provinces of Lakhnauti and Bengal 
were conferred by Balban upon Tughril 31 Although originally a slave, 
Tughril possessed all the characteristic virtues of a Turk, indomitable 
will, reckless bravery, resourcefulness and boundless ambition. He 
soon consolidated his position and extended his power up to the 
modern districts of Faridpur and Dacca and annexed the river tracts 
on both banks of the Padma as far as Loricol, 32 known as Arsa-i 
BangalaJ* 3 He established friendly relations with the ruler of Tippera. 
In addition, he sought the extension of his power in the tract of 
Radha also. He invaded the territory of Jajnagar several times and 
brought much booty from there. These successes made Tughril 
arrogant and defiant. 34 He did not send the booty to the Sultan, and 
started using the chair 35 He further assumed the title of Sultan 
Mughisuddin and caused the Khutba to be read and the coins to be 


27 Ibid., 766-70. Her© his account of Arsalan Khan breaks and Minhaj gives no 
further information about him. 

28 Sarkar, II, 56-57. 

29 Riazus Salatin (Trans.), 77-79. 

30 Sarkar, H, 57, 

31 See Barani, Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi. But according to Yahya (40), Amin Khan, 
the governor of Awadh, was assigned Lakhnauti and Tughril was made his deputy. 
The Iiistory of Bengal (II, 58) follows Yahya. 

32 ‘About 25 miles due south of Dacca, and about 10 miles south-west of Rajabaril 
(Sarkar, 59.) 

33 This political unit seems to be a portion of the bigger geographical unit known 
as Diyar-i Ban gala (still unsubdued) for Balban is later reported to have referred to 
his conquest of Arsa-i Bangala by turning out Tughril and to have ordered Bughra 
Khan to rule over Diyar-i Bangala. (See, Barani, 93; Sarkar, 59.) 

34 Barani analyses the causes of his revolt. Besides the above-mentioned factors, 
the distance from Delhi and the preoccupations of the Delhi Sultan on the North- 
Western Frontiers made Bengal Bdgfiakpur . (See Barani, 96-97.) 

35 According to Yahya, rumours spread in Bengal about the death of Sultan 
Balban, and Tughril turned out Amin Khan and assumed royalty. The Sultan directed 
Malik Turmati, governor of Awadh, to subdue Tughril, but he was defeated. The 
Mir of Awadh, Malik Shihabuddin, was sent against Tughril but he was also defeated. 
( Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, pp. 40-42.) According to Isami, Bahadur was sent from Delhi 
on the second expedition against Tughril (Futuh-us Salatin , pp. 165-66.) 
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struck in his own name. In order to win the support of the people, lie 
distributed his wealth lavishly. 

When the news of his independence reached Delhi, it upset 
Balban completely. He lost his sleep and was extremely worried about 
the developments in Bengal, which seemed to compromise his position 
at Delhi also. He directed Amin Khan Aitigin Mui’daraz, governor 
of Awadh, to proceed along with other contingents of Hindustan and 
suppress the revolt of Tughril. The combined forces crossed the river 
Sarju. An engagement took place between the imperialists and Tughril 
somewhere between Tirhut and Lakhnauti. Many soldiers deserted 
Amin Khan and joined Tughril, and as a result the imperialists were 
routed. At Balban’s order the defeated general was gibbeted and his 
body was hanged on the Awadh gate. 

The Sultan then sent another army against Tughril but it also 
met with the same fate. The Sultan flew into a rage at the defeat of 
his second army and also assessed the proper dimensions of the Bengal 
revolt. He decided to march in person and ordered the construction 
of a fleet of boats on the Jumna and the Ganges’. He placed Multan 
and the Mongol front in charge of his elder soil, Prince Muhammad. 
Malikul Umara Fakhruddin, the Kotwal of Delhi, was appointed as 
the naib of the Sultan, and Bughra Khan, the younger son, was 
directed to accompany the Sultan to Lakhnauti. Thus, with vast 
preparations and determined to crush Tughril, Balban proceeded 
towards Lakhnauti in the beginning of January 1280. 

On reaching Awadh, the Sultan reviewed the army. There were 
two lakhs of men, Including cavalry , infantry, paiks, dhunuks , kahars , 
kixvani (?), khud-aspus (irregulars with their own horses), tirzan 
(archers), slaves, chakars (servants), saudagars (merchants) and bazaris 
(shop-keepers in the camp-bazar). The fleet also moved with these 
forces. The rainy season had started but the Sultan continued his 
march. 

Tughril avoided a pitched battle; he left Lakhnauti and took the 
route to East Bengal (Jajnagar) 36 with his family and picked soldiers. 
All those who were afraid or Sultan Balban’s fury joined Tughril. They 
were under the false impression that the Sultan would not stay for 
long at Lakhnauti and that they would return to Lakhnauti with their 
booty from East Bengal. 

In the meantime the Sultan arrived at Lakhnauti; he reorganised 
his army and conferred the shuhnagi of Lakhnauti upon Husamuddin, 
Barani's maternal grandfather, with instructions to keep him informed 

36 Jajnagai is here incorrectly written by Barani for a place in East Bengal. 
Tughril obviously could not have gone to Jajnagar, which then meant Orissa. 
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about news coming from Delhi. The Sultan then proceeded towards 
East Bengal, determined to follow and capture Tughril. By forced 
marches he reached the suburbs of Sonargaon within a few days. Bhoj 
Rai of Sonargaon waited upon the Sultan^ and jointly they planned 
action against Tughril. The Rai was to be held responsible if Tughril 
fled by sea or land or crossed the river. 

It is said that the Sultan often declared that he had put the king¬ 
dom of Delhi at stake for the capture of Tughril, and that he would 
not return to Delhi without achieving his aim. This determination 
of the Sultan disappointed his soldiers about returning to Delhi and 
they despatched farewell letters and their wills to their relatives at 
the capital. 

The Sultan covered seventy or eighty kos by continuous marches 
and reached the frontiers of Sonargaon, but nobody could give him 
ariv idea of the whereabouts of Tughril. The Sultan detached a con¬ 
tingent of seven or eight thousand soldiers and dispatched it in 
advance under Malik Bektars. The malik, in accordance with Sultan's 
instructions, sent out some scouts every day to discover traces of 
Tughril. One day these scouts found out the camp of Tughril and 
at once sent news to Malik Bektars. But they did not wait for the 
arrival of Bektars and fell upon the camp of Tughril, when many of 
his soldiers were engaged in drinking. Tughril was taken by surprise; 
he jumped on to his horse and tried to escape. But before he could 
cross the river, one of the scouts shot an arrow at him and he fell 
down. His head was immediately cut off. Balban returned to 
Lakhnauti and mercilessly executed the relatives and supporters of 
Tughril. He appointed his eldest son, Bughra Khan, as governor of 
Lakhnauti, and left for Delhi in 1282. 

The rebellion of Tughril during the reign of Balban was not merely 
an expression of the erratic behaviour of a provincial governor; it was 
symbolical of a situation arising out of geographical factors, which 
led the governors of Bengal to defy the authority of the Delhi sultans 
and attempt to establish independent kingdoms. When Barani wrote 
that Bengal was known as ' Bulghakpur\ he had before him the 
political developments in that area since the establishment of the 
sultanat of Delhi. 

After crushing the rebellion of Tughril, which took Balban three 


37 The History of Bengali (II, 65) gives a slightly different version. It says that 
Balban, and not the Rai, sought the interview; the latter insisted that the Sultan 
should receive the Rai (Rai Dantij) standing up from Iris throne. On the suggestion 
of a courtier it was arranged that when the Rai came, the Sultan rose up and let loose 
a hawk upon a bird. The Rai took it to he compliance with his condition, while others 
took it to be an accidental rising. 
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ears °f hard struggle, he sought to create conditions in Bengal 
which could ensure control of that region by Delhi. While entrusting 
its administration to his son, Bughra Khan, he made a long speech 
m which he expatiated on the need and expediency of obeying the 
ceutial authority. But as things developed, Bughra Khan’s appointment 
it sell facilitated the establishment of an independent dynasty in 

SULTAN NASiaUDDIN BUGHKA (1281-87) 

VV hen Balban put the province of Bengal under his son, Bughra, he 
appointed two advisers to help and assist the prince. One of them, a 
vhalji noble, was a seasoned civil officer of sound judgement and 
mature understanding; the other was an experienced warrior from the 
bait Range (Koh-i Jud). One was expected to help the prince in civil 
and tiio other in military affairs. 

Khan ruled over the province of Bengal for about six 
years (J281-87). It was during his regime that the well-defined 
divisions of Bengal began to appear-Lakhnauti, Satgaon, Sonargaon 
and ( hatgaon. Balban had advised his son to conquer and consolidate 
jhc Arm-i Bangalu (Satgaon) and the Aqlim-i Bangala (Sonargaon). 

The prince set up his capital at Lakhnauti. 

On Piiiice Muhammad s death, Balban summoned Bughra Kliau 
to Delhi as he wanted him to be near when the inescapable hand 
ol death seized him. Bughra responded to the call but returned to 
his provincial capital against the wishes of his father. When Bughra 
decided to leave for the distant province of Bengal, he must have 
made up his mind to forego his claims on Delhi and exchange the 
crown of Delhi for the kingdom of Lakhnauti. 

A week after Balban s death, sometime in September 1287, during 
which he mourned his father’s death-Bughra assumed the title of 
Sultan Nasiruddm Mahmud and caused thte Khutba and the coins to 
be pul in his name. 38 Barani refers to the cordial relations between 
Nasiruddm Mahmud and Kaiqubad and says that presents were also 
exchanged between them. It is not necessary to recapitulate here the 
developments in Delhi and the circumstances under which Bughra 
proceeded to A wad 1 1 to meet his son. 

An important outcome of the historic meeting of the father and 
the son in Awadh was the implied and tacit acceptance of the inde¬ 
pendence of Bengal. Kaiqubad’s fast life led to paralysis and even¬ 
tually paved the way for the rise of the Khaljis. No contemporary 
authority refers to the reactions of Sultan Nasiruddin to the tragic 


38 Barani, 128, 141-43, 160. 
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of his house at Delhi. The author of the Rirjazus Solatia, perhaps 
on the basis of the traditions he found floating down the stream of 
time, says that Bughra discarded the insignia of royalty. It is difficult 
to agree with the author that he did this out of fear of the Khaljis. It 
was perhaps a shock which developed in him disgust of all material 
glory and power. It cannot be said as to how long Bughra survived 
this shock. 

SUL T A N RUKNUDDIN KAIKAUS (1291-1301) 

Nasiruddin Bughra s son, Kaikaus, in his teens at that time, was 
raised to the throne after tire abdication of his father. A silver coin 
minted at Lakhnauti in 690/1291 may be taken as the earliest 
evidence of his reign. Numismatic and epigraphic evidence shows that 
he ruled over Bihar and Bengal for about eight years. His reign saw 
a brisk architectural activity and a number of buildings were put up 
during his reign. The Devkot and Lakhiserai inscriptions record the 
construction of mosques in those areas in 697/1297. A madrasa was 
also built by him at Triveni in 698/1298. 39 

The kingdom of Bengal at that time comprised of four main 
political units namely, Bihar, Satgaon (Saptagram), Bang and Devkot, 
fencing in Lakhnauti and Radha. Sultan JaJaluddm Klialji, the con¬ 
temporary ruler of Delhi, was busy elsewhere and could not turn his 
attention to Bengal. 

S U L T A NT SHAMSUDDIN FIRUZ S II A H ( 1 3 0 1 - 2 2 ) 

Sultan Shamsuddin Firuz, who succeeded Ruknuddin Kaikaus, had 
been a de facto ruler during the reign of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud 
and was governor of Bihar under his successor. Ibn-i Battuta includes 
him among the descendants of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud but this 
is not confirmed by any contemporary record.40 He and his descendants 
held sway over Bengal for about forty years till it was again made a 
province of the Delhi sultanat by Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq. 

One of the significant features of the reign of the new Sultan 
was the expansion of Muslim power into the modern district of 
Mymensingh and thence across the Brahmaputra into the Sylhet 
district of Assam. The first invasion of Sylhet seems to have taken 
place in 703/1303. 

Sultan Shamsuddin Firuz seems to have ascended the throne at 

39 Epigraphia Indo-Moslemlca , 1917-18, 13, Plate- II. 

40 The fact that his coins do not contain the phrase, Saltan bin Sultan, shows 
that he did not belong to a royal dynasty. But most writers, relying upon the genealogy 
reconstructed by Thomas and on the doubtful testimony of Ibn-i Battuta, include 
Sultan Shamsuddin among the descendants of Nasiruddin Mahmud. (Sarfcar, 77.) 
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'age of fifty. His grown up and ambitious sons were eager to 
seize the throne. At least three of his six sons assumed kingly power 
during his lifetime. 

Aceording to the numismatic evidence available, Sultan Firuz 
could peacefully rule over Bihar, Lakhnauti, Satgaon and Bang 
(Sonargaon) till 707/1307-8 and only over Bihar and West Bengal 
(Satgaon) during 710-22/1310-22. 

Like the Tughluq Sultan, who was his name-sake, Firuz was fond 
of building cities after his name. He founded Firozabad-Pandua 
(generally attributed to Firuz Tughluq) and named Tribeni as 
Firozabad. He died in 1322. 41 

CHIVASUDDIN BAHADUR SHAH 


Ghiyasuddin Bahadur, the turbulent son of Shamsuddin Firuz, 
ruled over Lakhnauti and Sonargaon during 710-28/1310-27 with two 
interruptions. During his father’s lifetime he ruled over Lakhnauti or 
over some part of North Bengal during 710-15/1310-16. In 717/1317 
ho was ousted from Lakhnauti by his brother, Shihabuddin Bughdali. 
He, however, captured Sonargaon at this time and Lakhnauti after 
two years, but his father challenged his authority. After his father’s 
death in 722/1322, he became the virtual ruler of Lakhnauti and 
Sonargaon. He seems to have been deprived of Lakhnauti once again, 
but this time by his brother, Nasiruddin Ibrahim Shah, who was r ulin g 
over it when Sultan Ghiyasuddin Tughluq came to conquer Tirhut and 
Bengal in 724/1324. YVhen Sultan Ghiyasuddin captured Tirhut, 42 
Nasiruddin Ibrahim Shah came forward, met the Tughluq Sultan at 
Tirhut, and offered to capture and bring Bahadur Shah, if the Sultan 
would send a contingent with him. The Tughluq Sultan accepted the 
offer and sent Tatar Khan with Nasiruddin along with a strong army. 
Bahadur Shah was, at that time, in his newly founded city, Ghiyaspur 
(in the modern Mymehsingh district). On the arrival of the imperialists, 
he hurried to Lakhnauti. Nasiruddin came out of the city to meet 
him. A severe conflict took place in which Bahadur was defeated. 
When he was retreating towards Ghiyaspur, the imperialists captured 
him and presented him to Ghiyasuddin Tughluq as a captive at 
Lakhnauti, where the Tughluq Sultan was holding his court. 


41 Ibid., 77-82. 

42 It was the last Hindu stronghold in Mithila under the JCamatak dynasty, which 
after its fall became a mint-town of the Tughluq sultans and came to be known as 
Tughluqpur urf Tirhut. (Ibid., #4.) But according to an alternative version, Sultan 
Ghiyasuddin invaded Tirhut when he was returning from Bengal. Harisiinha, the 
ruler of Tirhut, had not been subdued completely when the Sultan heard disturbing 
news about the conduct of his son and had to leave Tirhut. 
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Ghiyasuddin Tughluq stayed at Lakhnauti for some time to make 
administrative arrangements, and after having confirmed Nasiruddin 
in Lakhnauti, he assigned the charge of Sonargaon and Satgaon to 
Bahrain Khan alias Tatar Khan. After that the Sultan returned to 
Delhi to meet his tragic end at Afghanpur in 725/1325. 

The next Delhi Sultan, Muhammad biu Tughluq (1325-51), 
adopted a more ellective policy towards Bengal. In order to check 
the power of Tatar Khan and Sultan Nasiruddin, Muhammad bin 
Tughluq made the following arrangements. He liberated and loaded 
with honours Sultan Ghiyasuddin Bahadur Shah and sent him to 
Sonargaon to rule over that province as a ‘vassal king’, 45 while Tatar 
Khan was to stay there as the representative of the Delhi Sultan. Malik 
Pindar (or Bedar), entitled Qadr Khan, was appointed governor of 
Lakhnauti, Malik Abu Ilija was made the wazir of Lakhnauti, and 
Izzuddin Yahya was appointed to the governorship of Satgaon. 44 Thus 
all the three centres of political power in Bengal—Lakhnauti, 
Sonargaon and Satgaon—were effectively controlled. Perhaps the 
Sultan realized the difficulties of controlling Bengal if local elements 
were not associated; and the danger of their rebellion was eliminated 
by placing a permanent representative of the centre at each of the two 
governments of Bengal. 

Sultan Nasiruddin was, like Ghiyasuddin of Sonargaon, a nominal 
sultan who continued to issue coins in his own and Sultan Muhammad’s 
name till 726/1326. Later he was recalled by the Sultan to join the 
imperial army against Kishlu Khan. His name was omitted from the 
coinage of Lakhnauti from 727/1327 onward. He died some time 
after 728. The exact date and place of his death are unknown. 

Sultan Ghiyasuddin ruled over Sonargaon and issued coins both 
in his own and the Tughluq Sultans name till 728/1328. When he 
aspired for the sovereignty of the whole of Bengal and rebelled against 
the Tughluq Sultan, he was punished by Tatar Khan, who flayed his 
skin and sent it to Sultan Muhammad who ordered it to be hung from 
the dome of victory 45 

Thus came to an end the rule of the house of Shamsuddin Firuz, 
and the three main divisions of Muslim Bengal—Laklmauti, Satgaon 
and Sonargaon—passed under the kiugdom of Delhi and were 
governed by Qadr Khan, Malik Izzuddin Yahya, and fatar Khan 
respectively. The system worked successfully till 1338. 


43 Isami, 422. 

44 Yahya, 98. 
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WARS IN BENGAL 

Disturbances broke out when, on the death of Tatar Khan at 
Sonargaon in 739/] 338, Fakhruddin, a confidential officer of Tatar 
Khan, rebelled and assumed the title of Sultan Fakhruddin Mubarak 
Shah. But the combined forces of Lakhnauti and Satgaon, led by 
^adr Khan, Izzuddiu Yahya and Firuz Khan of Kara, expelled Fakhr¬ 
uddin from Sonargaon. Qadr Khan occupied Sonargaon and the other 
genet aIs retired to their respective provinces. But after some time 
Fakhruddin returned to fight with Qadr Khan, who was slaying at 
Sonargaon. On this occasion the supporters of Qadr Khan, who had 
not been given any share out of the booty acquired from Sonargaon, 
deserted him but killed him and joined Fakhruddin. 
•aklm.ddin then sent his slave, Mukhlis, to capture Lakhnauti but. 
Mukhlis was killed by Ali Mubarak, the ariz of Qadr Khan. After 
this victory, Ali Mubarak applied to Delhi for his confirmation as 
governor of Lakhnauti. The Sultan, however, sent Malik Yusuf, the 
shahna of Delhi, to assume charge of Lakhnauti, but he died on the 
way. After that the Sultan could not turn his attention to the affairs 
oi Bengal, which lost all contact with Delhi after 740/1339.46 

f aklmtddin Mubarak Shah ruled over Sonargaon from 1338 to 
1350 and annexed Chittagong.47 H e was succeeded by Ikhtiyaruddin 
Uiazi Shah, probably his sou, who ruled till 753/1352-53 when 
Sonargaon was occupied by Haji Ilyas Shah.48 

... : 4li r Mubarak ruled over Lakhnauti under the title of Alauddin Ali 
Shah from 1339 to 1342, when he was killed by his officer, Ilyas. 

SULTAN SHAMSUDDIN ILYAS SHAH (1342-57) 

Ilyas Shah, who captured Lakhnauti in 743/1342 and Sonargaon 
iu /•>>/1352-53, initiated an era of brilliant achievements in the history 
of Bengal. After having consolidated his position at Lakhnauti, he 
began to extend his dominions in the west. Tirhut, then ruled by two 
rival Hindu rulers, Sakhi Singh and Kamesvara, was conquered by 
him. Next in 1396 he invaded Nepal which was ruled by Jayrajdeva 
Me plundered it without much opposition and destroyed the Svvayam- 
bhunath Stupa at Khatmandu but he did not stay long and retired to 
his capital. These successive conquests encouraged Ilyas Shah to march 
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46 Yahya, 104-06. 

47 Sarkar, 99. It was during his reign that Ibn-i Battuta visited Bengal. He gives 
nn interesting account of it in his Rehla, 


48 Sarkar, II, 96. But according to Yahya (105) and Afif (137) Fakhruddin was 
captured and later beheaded by Ilyas Shah, while the Riazus Salatin (96; savs that 
he was killed by Ali Mubarak in 741/1340-41. 
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into Orissa from where he brought an immense booty, including forty- 
four elephants. He further extended his authority beyond Tirhut to 
Champaran and Gorakhpur, whose rajas acknowledged his authority. 
He, finally, extended his dominions right up to Ranaras. 49 

When he was at the peak of his power, Sultan Firuz Tughluq 
knocked at the gates of his kingdom to measure swords with him. The 
Delhi Sultan set out in 1353 at the head of a mighty army, 90,000 
cavalry, a large infantry, archers and a flotilla of a thousand boats. 
The imperial army proceeded to Awadh and, marching through 
Gorakhpur and Champaran (the newly subdued territories of Ilyas) 
and pushing back the forces of Bengal at every point by its superb 
strategy, entered Bengal and occupied Firozabad-Pandua, The Sultan 
granted amnesty to the inhabitants of the city and, in order to win 
their support, liberally granted lands to the nobles and other deserving 
people. 

Shaiiisuddin Ilvas Shah had shut himself up in the fort of Ekdala, 50 
which was regarded as one of the strongest forts of Bengal. Sultan Firuz 
Shah proceeded towards EkdaJa and tried to besiege it, but the site 
where he had encamped was not suitable. Mosquitoes gave much 
trouble to the imperialists. The Sultan decided to retreat towards 
Pandua. But he did this in such a manner that Ilvas took it to be a 
panic-stricken flight, threw all caution to the winds and came out of 
the fort to deliver a charge upon the retiring imperialists. The Sultan 
immediately turned towards the enemy, and completely routed the 
forces of Bengal, which fled to Ekdala leaving behind a large number 
of dead soldiers and elephants; the latter were captured by the army 
of Delhi. Ilyas again shut himself in the fort of Ekdala. 

Sultan Firuz now made up his mind to punish Ilyas Shah. He 
marched to storm the fort, but moved by the lamentations of the 
women, who appeared without their veils on the top of the ramparts, 
he abstained From an assault. Peace was concluded and the Sultan 
returned to Delhi in 755/1354.51 

49 Sarkar, 104-05. 

50 Westmacoot has identified it with a village of the same name in the Dhanjar 
Pargana of Dinajpur district, about 23 miles north of Pandua in Malda district, 42 
miles north of Gatir, 15 miles west of Ghoraghat on the Malda side of the.river Tangan. 
(Savkar, 107, n, 1.) 

51 For details see, Barani, 587-96; Afif, 109-22; Yahya, 124-25; Strat i Firoz Shahi , 
15a-22a. 

According to Barani, Firoz started in 754/1353 and returned in 755/1354, i.e. 
within 10 months. This chronology is found unsatisfactory. Sarlcar (105, n, 1) suggests 
1353 and 1354 as dates of march and return respectively on the basis of AfiPs reference 
to the campaign and on the authority of an inscription on a tomb at Bihar. 
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k or the rest of his reign Ilyas Shah remained at peace with the 
Delhi Sultan and exchanged gifts with him.^2 This amicable settle¬ 
ment with the Delhi Sultan gave Ilyas Shah an opportunity to extend 
his territory. Kamrup, hitherto unsubdued, 55 proved to he a fertile 
land, which was ruled at that time by a weak raja. 54 A bold attack 
in 758/1357 laid Kamrup at the feet of the Sultan of Bengal. 55 

After a peaceful reign, Ilyas Shah died in 759/1358 and was 
succeeded by his son, Sikandar Shah. 

SIKANDAR SHAH (1357-89) 

The efforts of the new Sultan to maintain cordial relations with 
Fiiuz Shah failed. 5 * Zafar Khan 57 a son-in-law of Sultan Fakhruddin 
of Sonargaon, waited upon Sultan Firuz Shah Tughluq and persuaded 
him to espouse his cause. Firuz set out for Lakhnauti in 1359 at the 
head of a huge army consisting of 80,000 cavalry and a large number 
of infantry and 470 war-elephants. Sikandar adopted his father’s tactics 
and took shelter in the fort of Ekdala. Firuz besieged the fort in vain. 

, Ultimately a peace was concluded, gifts were exchanged and Firuz 
I Shah returned to Delhi. 5 * No other sultan of Delhi, till the rise of the 
l Lodis, disturbed the rulers of Bengal. 

After a long and peaceful reign of about thirty-five years Sikandar 
Shah died in a battle against his rebel son, Ghivasuddin Azam Shah 
near Pandua 59 (in 1389). 


52 Yahya, 128, 127. 

53 Both Ghiyasuddin Iwaz in 1227 and Malik Yuzbek in 1257 had failed to 
capture it. 

54 The ruler of Kamta at that time was Indra Narayan. During his weak rule 
^hindu chief had sel himself up as an independent ruler at Kamrup in 1329. (Sarkar, 

55 Sarkar, II, 109-10. 

58 Yahya, 128. 

57 He was a Persian noble and son-in-law of Sultan Fakfanlddfn of Sonargaon and 
held an important post in the revenue department. He lost his post and honour when 
Ilyas Shah captured Sonargaon in 1352-53. He went to Hisar Firoza in a.h. 758 and 
sought the help of Sultan Firuz, who honoured him with the post of naib wazir and 
promised to help him. (See Afif, 137-44; Yahya, 126.) 

58 Afif gives a graphic account of this expedition. (Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi 137-41 

144-83; see also Yahya, 127-28.) - ’ 

59 Sikandar had seventeen sons from his first wife and only one (Ghiyasuddin) 
from his second wife. He loved Ghiyasuddin more than his other sons. This aroused 
jealousy in the heart of his first wife, who intrigued against the prince. The prince got 
an inkling of the plot, fled to Sonargaon and openly rose against his father. Ultimately 
a battle took place at Goalpara in which Sikandar was killed, although the prince had 
ordered his soldiers not to strike at his father in the battle-field. (See Rtaztis Salatin, 
108-8.) 
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GHIYASUDDIN AZAM SHAH^ (13 8 9-1409) 

Sultan Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah was one of the most popular 
sultans of Bengal. He is known for his love of justice^* and his relations 
with the outside academic world, including the celebrated poet, Hafiz 
of Shiraz. 

During his reign there occurred a conflict between the Ahom Raja 
Sudangpha (1397-1407) and the Raja of Kamta. He tried to utilize 
this opportunity for extending his authority and invaded the territory 
of die Raja of Kamta; but the two rajas patched up their differences 
and appeared against the Sultan with their combined forces. Ghiyas¬ 
uddin could not face them and his army was forced back to the river 
Karatoya. 

Sultan Ghiyasuddin is reported to have established friendly 
relations with Khwaja Jalian, the ruler of Jaunpur (1394-99). In 1406 a 
Chinese envoy visited his court, and the Sultan sent his own envoy 
with some gifts to the court of the Chinese emperor in 1409.62 The 
Sultan had very intimate relations with the famous Chishti saint of 
his time. Shaikh Nur Qutb-i Alam. He is reported to have met his 
tragic death at the hands of Raja Ganesh in 813/1409.63 

After Sultan Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah several minor and weak 
successors came to the throne but they were puppets in the hands 
of the powerful nobles. One such noble was Raja Ganesh of Dinajpur, 
who rose to power towards the close of Ghiyasuddin s reign. Three 
weak kings—namely, Saifuddin Hamza, son of Ghiyasuddin with the 
title of Sultanus Salatin (c. 813-14/1410-12)64 his adopted son, Shihab- 
uddin Bayazid Shah (c. 815-17/1413-14), and Alauddin Firuz Shah, son 

60 Sarkar (116) gives the date of his accession as 1389; The Delhi 
Sultanate (203) places it between 1389 and 1393. In The Cambridge History of India 
(III, 269, n, I) the date fixed by Staneley Lane-Poole ( The Mohammedan Dynasties, 
307) is quoted as 1389. In view of the fact that the poet Hafiz, with whom Ghiyasuddin 
corresponded, died in 1388, it is suggested that unless his accession is antedated, it 
should be assumed that Ghiyasuddin enjoyed royal pov/er at Sonargaon before his 
fathers death, 

61 Once an arrow shot by the Sultan accidentally hit a widow's son. She brought 
her complaint before the qazi, who summoned the Sultan to his court and decided the 
case against him. The Sultan was pleased with the qazi for his boldness and rewarded 
him liberally. (For details see the Riazus Salatin , 110-11.) 

62 The Chinese interpreter, Mahaun, who came to Bengal in 1409, has left an 
interesting account of Bengal. (See Sarkar, 118-19.) 

63. See Riazus S(datln > III, but it gives a.h. 775, as the date of his death. We have 
accepted the date given in The History of Bengal (119). 

64 One notable thing about his reign is that he continued friendly relations with 
China and sent a letter written on a gold plate and a giraffe to the Chinese emperor. 
(Sarkar, 118.) 
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of Shihabuddin, (817/1414-15)—were raised to the throne one after 
another, till in 1415 Raja Ganesh himself managed to assume the royal 
power. fi > This created a stir in Bengal and a number of ulama and 
saints, including Shaikh Nur Qutb-i Alam, wrote to Sultan Ibrahim 
of Jaunpur and sought his help to overthrow Ganesh. The ruler of 
Jaunpur marched into Bengal in 1415. Thereupon peace was con¬ 
cluded on condition that Ganesh would convert his son, Jadusen, to 
Islam and would raise him to the throne of Bengal. 

After the departure of the Jaunpur army, Ganesh placed his twelve- 
year son on the throne and himself wielded authority under the title 
of Damij-mardan Deva. According to Ferishta he ruled effectively and 
treated Muslims with favour. But he is alleged to have reconverted 
his son to Hinduism, which made him unpopular. The reconverted 
son could not secure a proper place in Hindu society and at the same 
time he lost the support of the Muslims. Ganesh died in 812/1418. 
After his death the Hindu chiefs placed his younger son on the throne 
under the title of Mahendra Deva (devoted to the feet of the goddess 
Chandi), but he was removed in the same year (1418), and the crown 
then passed on to the elder son of Ganesh’, Jadusen. 

SULTAN JALA LUDDIN MUHAMMAD SHAH (1418-31) 

Jadusen (Jalaluddin) agreed to assume the crown on the condition 
that he was allowed to accept Islam. Thus, after reconversion to Islam, 
he ascended the throne in 1418.66 H e then ruled peacefully over the 
whole of Bengal, from the Kusi river in the north-west to Chittagong 
in the south-east, and from Fathabad and Satgaon in south Bengal 
to the border of the Karatoya in the north-east. He annexed a portion 
of Tipperah and Rohtasgarh in south Bihar to his dominion. He trans¬ 
ferred his capital from Panud to Gaur, but decorated the former 
capital also with fine buildings, mosques and inns.07 He was a liberal 
monarch and conferred several high posts upon his Hindu subjects 
and patronized several Hindu scholars also.68 

After a long and peaceful reign he died about 835/1431 and was 
succeeded bv his son, Shamsuddin Ahmad Shah. 

65 Ibid., 116, 119. 

66 lUd., II, 126-29. 

87 Ibid., 129. 

68 For instance, a Brahman, named Brihaspati Misra of Kultngram (In Burdwan 
district), was made the court-pandit; Sri Rajyadhara, another notable Hindu, was raised 
to the status of an army commander, and Brihaspati’s son, Visvas Ral, was one of his 
ministers. He patronized a famous Sanskrit scholar, who was probably his teacher also 
and who wrote commentaries on several, works and prepared a digest on Hindu rites 
(See The Delhi Sultanate, 209-10.) 





Shamsudclin continued his father’s liberal policy and maintained 
friendly relations with China. A Chinese envoy came to his court in 
1 1431-32. During his reign Ibrahim Sharqi led an invasion against 

Bengal. Shamsuddin implored the help of Shah Rukh of Herat. Shall 
Rukh sent a messsage to the Sultan of Jaunpur asking him not to attack 
i his territory. 

j His short rule came to an end with his assassination by his slaves, 

j Shad! Khan and Nasir Khan. 

j RESTORATION OF THE ILYAS SHAHI DYNASTY; 

^ NA jIRUDDIN MAHMUD SHAH (1442-58) 

I Soon dissension broke out among the assassins themselves. Nasir 

t Khan first crowned Shadi Khan and then got him killed and took 
his place. But lie was assassinated by his rivals, who raised to the 
throne Mahmud, a descendant of Ilyas. He assumed the title of 
Nasiruddin A bill Muzaffar Mahmud. He enjoyed a peaceful reign 
from at least 846/1442 to 862/1458. 

During this period the Sharqi rulers were engaged in their fateful 
conflict with the Lodi kings, and so they could not turn their attention 
to Bengal. 

So far as the political achievements of Mahmud are concerned, it 
j may lie mentioned that some part of the Jessore and Khulna districts 
and part of the modern 24 Parganas (in the Satgaon province) seem to 
have been annexed by him to his large and consolidated kingdom. He 
further beautified the capital city (Gaur) with many buildings. 69 

RtJKNIXDDIN BARBEK SHAH (1459-74) 

The efficient administration and peaceful reign of Nasiruddin 
Mahmud enabled his son and successor, Ruknuddin Barbek, to extend 
his dominions. The new ruler organized a militia of Abyssinian slaves 
and employed Arab soldiers also. One of these Arab soldiers was a 
Quraish, named Ismail, whose military exploits are preserved in the 
RisaJntus Shuhada . 70 According to this work, Ismail reoccupied the 
fort of Madaran, which had previously been captured by the Raja of 
Orissa, called the Gajapati. The Hindu commandant of the fort was 
also captured by Ismail. The hero of these exploits was then deputed 
to lead an army to Kamrup. Here again the expedition led to the 

69 Sarkar, II, 130-32. 

70 Compiled in 1633 by Pir Muhammad Shattari and discovered at the shrine of 
that saint at Kantaduar, a few miles north-east of Ghoraghat, Rangpur district. The 
text and an abridged translation of it were published by G. H, Damant in JASB t 
1874, 210-39. (See Ibid II, 133, n, 1.) 
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leoiCupation of the cis-Kaiatoya region, lately overrun by the Kamrup 
forces. A tough battle was fought near (Mahi) Santosh in Dinajpur, at 
the end of which the Raja of Kamrup, Kameswar, surrendered and 
accepted Islam, and the Kamrup forces withdrew. But the warrior- 
saint, at the instigation of the commandant of the frontier-fort of 
Ghoraghat on the Karatoya, was executed bv the orders of Barbek 
in 1474. 

The reign of Barbek witnessed an all-round expansion. North of 
the Ganges his empire extended at least up to Barur (a pargana in the 
Purina district) while the newly conquered Jessore-Khulna region 
formed his southern frontier. 

Barbek was a great patron of Bengali literature. The celebrated 
poet, Maladhar Basu, compiler of Sri Krishna Bijatj, was patronized 
by him and was granted the title of Gunaraj Khan. His son was 
honoured with the title of Satyuraj Khan. 7 * 

SHAMSUDDIN YUSUF SHAH (1474-81) 

Ruknuddin Barbek was succeeded by his talented and learned son, 
Shanisuddin Yusuf, who was a capable administrator and had a deep 
regard for justice. He introduced prohibitionary measures. The Bais- 
darwaza mosque built by him contains an inscription which indicates 
that ho had acquired some territory in the south-west at the expense 
of Orissa. He constructed several other buildings also. He died about 
886/1481, and was succeeded by Sikandar, probably his son. Sikandar 
was, however, deposed after three days when it was discovered that 
he was a lunatic. 72 


JALA LIT ODIN FATH SHAH (1481-87) 

The next ruler was Husain, son of Nasimddin Mahmud, 7 3 who 
styled himself as Jalaluddin Path Shah. He was an intelligent and 
enlightened ruler. As the Abyssinian slaves had become turbulent, he 
tried to curb their power but fell a victim to their dagger. The chief 
eunuch, Sultan Shahzada, in league with the discontented Abyssinian 
slaves, assassinated the Sultan in 892/1486. Thus came to an end the 
Ilyas Shahi dynasty, which had produced several talented and liberal 
rnonarchs, who were great builders and were very popular in Bengal. 74 

After the murder of Fatli Shah, Shahzada with the title of Barbek 


71 Ibid., II, 132-36. 

72 Ibid 136; also The Delhi Sultanate , 213. 

73 The Rktzus Solatia (121) calls him the son of Yusuf Shah, but this is con¬ 
tradicted by numismatic evidence and by inscriptions in which he is described as the 
son of Nasimddin Mahmud. (Sarkar, 137.) 

74 Ibid., 137. 


SAIFUDDIN FIRUZ 

but was assassinated within a few 
, , 'ssinian commander. Andil offered the crown 

to Fath s infant son, but the mother of the child did not agree to it. 
Consequently the nobles persuaded Andil to accept the crown. 

SAIFUDDIN FIRUZ (1487-90) 

Malik Andil then ascended the throne with the title of Saifuddin 
Firuz. He was loyal to the house of Ilyas Shah and was a just and 
efficient ruler. After a peaceful rule of three years, he was killed by 
the paiks, who had now assumed the role of king-makers. 75 

N A S I R U D D IN MAHMUD (1490-91) 

The next ruler was Nasiruddin Mahmud, either the son of Firuz 
or of Fath Shah. Being a boy-king, he was dominated by his tutor, an 
Abyssinian noble, Ifabsh Khan, who himself aspired for the throne. 
But before he could usurp the throne, another Abyssinian noble, Sidi 
lladr, killed him. He then assassinated Nasiruddin Mahmud and 
ascended the throne without much opposition. Nasiruddin reigned for 
about a year. 76 

SHAMSUDDIN MUZAFFAR (1491-93) 

The Abyssinian assassin, nick-named Diwana, ascended the throne 
as Shamsuddin Muzaffar Shah and inaugurated a reign of terror He 
mercilessly put down all Hindu and Muslim nobles suspected of 
opposition to his authority. He did not spare even the soldiers and 
the common people. Heavy revenue demands and (he reduction in 
the salaries of the soldiers hastened his fall. His talented wazir, Saivyid 
Husain, noticed the tide of opposition and made a common cause with 
die discontented people. Leading the opposition, the wazir besieged 
Muzaffar in his fort. The siege continued for four months with heavy 
casualties on both sides. Subsequently the wazir got Muzaffar killed 
secretly with the help of the paiks about the end of 1493.77 

A L A U D DIN HUSAIN (1493-1519) 

Saivvid Husain, who assumed the crown in 1493, inaugurated a 
Inilliant epoch in the history of Bengal. A year after his accession he 
adopted the tide of Khulifatulldh^ Under his peaceful and enlighten¬ 
ed rule, the creative genius of the people of medieval Bengal reached 

75 Ibid., 138-39. 

76 Tabaqat . Til, 440-41; Sarkar, II, 139-40. 

77 Tabaqat , III, 441-42; Sarkar, II, 140-41. 

78 In an inscription found in Malda he styles himself as such, 



a assumed the crown 
Malik Andil, a loyal Abv 
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:enith. The vernacular made a tremendous advance. He allowed 
a fairly liberal share to the Hindus in his administration. 

He was, however, a stern administrator, and he executed about 
twelve thousand soldiers, who had continued to plunder the capital 
city against his orders. He further disbanded the notorious paiks, 
liquidated the Abyssinian slaves, and restored Hindu and Muslim 
nobles to their former positions. All these measures won for him the 
golden opinion of the people of Bengal. His reign witnessed the con¬ 
solidation of the kingdom. lie not only restored the old frontiers of 
Bengal but also annexed certain other areas to his kingdom. 

Alauddin shifted his capital to Ekdala and, after consolidating his 
position there, adopted a vigorous foreign policy which brought him 
fame and glory. 

* 1 h e °f the Sharqi kingdom and its annexation by the vigorous 
Lodis and their march up to the borders of Bihar threatened the 
h on tiers of the Bengal kingdom. I he defeated Sultan of jaunpur, 
Husain, had sought shelter with the ruler of Bengal, a fact which 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi could not ignore. 

Incensed at the friendly attitude of the King of Bengal towards 
the fugitive Sultan of Jaunpur, Sikandar Lodi proceeded from 
Darweshpur to Tughluqpur, on the Bengal frontier, in 1495. The 
aggressive designs of the Lodi Sultan brought the Bengal army into 
action. Alauddin Husain despatched his son, Daniya], to check 
Sikandar's progress. No battle, however, was fought but both the 
armies remained encamped at Barh,79 facing each other. Ultimately, 
on the instructions of Sultan Sikandar, his generals, Mahmud Lodi 
and Mubarak Nolrani, entered into a non-aggression treaty and Prince 
Daniyal gave a pledge not to give shelter to the Sultan’s enemies. 

After the departure of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, Husain Shah seems to 
have occupied the whole of north Bihar, including the trans-Gandak 4 
area. Some inscriptions found at Monghyr and Bihar testify to the 
fact that south Bihar, extending to within few miles of Patna, also 
formed part of the Bengal kingdom. 

During the preceding period of civil wars, Nilambar, the Khen 
King of Kamtapur, seems to have extended his frontiers on the . 
eastern bank of the Karatoya. In 1498 Sultan Husain despatched 
Ismail Gliazi to recover the lost territory. Ismail besieged the Khen 
capital, but the siege continued for many years. According to one 
tradition it lasted for twelve years. Finally Kamtapur fell and was 
plundered. Its ruler was captured and brought to Gam but he manag¬ 
ed to escape. His possessions up to Hajo were annexed to the Bengal 


79 About 30 miles east of Patna. 
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and a colony of Afghans was planted in Kamrup. Husain’s 
son, Daniya 1, was appointed viceroy of the newly occupied region. 

On the frontier of Orissa, the fort of Mandaran, formerly a from 
tier fortress between the two kingdoms, seems to have come under 
the control of the Rai of Orissa. Here again Ghazi Ismail is reported 
to have eventually occupied this fortress. 80 

Another conflict of a protracted nature took place against the 
ruler of Tipperali. The first attack, launched not later than 1513, was 
repulsed by the Tipperali army. The second expedition led by Gaur 
Malik suffered a heavy loss. The third expedition sent under Hatim 
Khan also met the same fate. During the last two mentioned expedi¬ 
tions most of tlie retreating Bengali forces were drowned in the 
Gomati. The fourth and the final attack was launched by Husain 
Shah in person. A severe battle was fought near the Kailagarh fort. 
The battle seems to have ended in the occupation of some portion of 
Tipperali by Husain Shah. It was probably about the same period 
that Chittagong was also occupied bv the Bengali forces, but it seems 
that, taking advantage of the prolonged conflict between the Orissan 
and Bengali forces, the ruler of Arakan captured Chittagong. 

A powerful army under the command of Prince Nusrat was sent 
against the King of Arakan, who had occupied Chittagong. The prince 
recovered Chittagong. After the departure of Nusrat, Paragal Khan 
and later on his son, Chliuti, continued to press the Arakanese forces 
southwards. This struggle came to an end by 1517. 

The peaceful and glorious reign of Husain Shah came to an end 
in 1519. He had not only restored the old boundaries of the Bengal 
kingdom but had also added Kamrup, Saran and part of Tipperah 
to it. His kingdom comprised of a vast territory bounded bv 
Saran and Bihar on the north-west, on the south-east bv Svlhet and 
Chittagong, Hajo on the north-east, and Mandaran and the 24-Par- 
ganas on the south-we-st. 

Himself a learned man, Husain Shah patronized learning and the 
Bengali language. He won the hearts of his subjects—Hindus and 
Muslims alike. The former went so far as to honour him as an incar¬ 
nation of Krishna —Nripati Tilak (Crown of Kings) and Jagat-Bhushan 
(Adornment of the Universe). He liberally conferred high posts upon 
his Hindu subjects. His wazir was a talented Hindu, Gopinath Basu. 
Mukanda Das was his private physician, Kesava Chhatri held the post 

80 The exact date of this expedition cannot be determined. The Mudha Panjika 
(a chronicle of the Jagannath temple at Puri) places it in 1509; the biographies of 
Chaitanya indicate that it took place between 1509 and 1516, while the numismatic 
evidence puts it on a date earlier than 1504-5. It may have been a war of protracted 
nature. (Sarkar, 148.) 
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he chief of his body-guard, Anup was the master of the mint, and 
Gaur Malik was the military chief who led the expedition to Tipperah. 
The two celebrated brothers, Rupa and Sanatan, held high posts, and 
one of them was his private secretary ( dabir-i khas). 

Maladhar Basu, Bipradas, Bijay Gupta and Jasoraj Khan, the 
famous Bengali writers, flourished during his enlightened rule. He is 
reported to have shown great respect to Chaitanya. 81 


MASIRUDDIN ABUL MUZAFFAR 

NUSRAT SHAH (1519-32) 


Nusrat, the eldest son and heir-apparent of Husain Shah, was 
unanimously raised to the throne after his fathers death. Curiously 
enough, instead of executing his brothers, he increased their allow¬ 
ances and raised their dignities. 

His father had witnessed the extinction of the Jaunpur kingdom; 
he witnessed the fall of the Lodi power and managed to deal with 
the problems that cropped up. 

A new power, the Lohani kingdom, had emerged in Bihar in 
1522; it was eager to maintain friendly relations with Bengal in 
order to safeguard its position against the Lodis. Towards the close 
r of Ibrahim Lodi’s reign, the eastern provinces had slipped out of his 
l hands. The Lohanis and Farmulis built their power from Jaunpur to 
Patna, while Nusrat Shah extended his hold in Bihar up to Tirhut 
and placed it under his brothers-in-law, Alauddin and Makhdum-i 
Alam. The latter established himself at Hajipur and brought under 
his control the whole tract on both sides of the Ghogra, as far as 
Azamgarh. The Afghan kingdom served as a barrier to the Bengal 
kingdom and Nusrat Shah maintained cordial relations with' it. 

When Humayun dislodged Maruf and Nasir Lohani from Kanauj 
mid Jaunpur in 1526 and appropriated the Gangetic region up to the 
Ghogra (south of the Tons), Nusrat Shah realized the danger of the 
Mughal threat. He, therefore, assured Babur of his neutrality by 
sending his envoys to the Mughal court and this led Babur to aban¬ 
don his campaign against Bengal in 1528. 

The disorganized Afghans could not withstand the Mughal pres¬ 
sure, and their collapse in the eastern region created a serious prob¬ 
lem for Nusrat Shah, who had to face the Mughals with his own 
resources and diplomacy. 

In 1529 Babur sent his envoy from Buxar and demanded from 
Nusrat free passage across the Ghogra. The latter evaded an early 
reply and directed his governor, Makhdum-i Alam, to strengthen the 
line of defence on the Ghogra-Ganges confluence. Babur sent another 


81 Ibid,, 142-52. 



envoy demanding the acceptance of his terms. Probably no answer 
came and finally Babur mobilized his forces which crossed into Saran 
after a severe conflict. After some time Husain Khan and the Shah* 
zada of Monghyr signed an agreement on behalf of Nusrat and thus 
saved the kingdom of Bengal from a Mughal attack. 

After the death of Babur, Nusrat hit upon a plan in order to check 
Mughal aggressive designs. He sent his envoy, Malik Marjan, to 
Gujarat to win the support ol, and enter into an alliance with, 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat. Thus he could divert the attention of 
Humayun. But before tire agreement could assume a definite shape, 
Nusrat was assassinated by one of his slaves in 1532. 

Nusrat had, however, certain achievements to his credit. He made 
an attempt to bring under his control the Upper Brahmaputra 
valley. The details of the campaign are not known, but it seems that 
the Ahom king of that region proceeded towards Hajo in 1529 and 
built a base at Narayanpur, north of the river, two years after the 
incident; but he was defeated in a naval engagement at Temani 
(Trimohani), and retreated to Kamrup. Their victory encouraged the 
Ahoms. who built two more strongholds at Sala and Singiri, opposite 
Hajo. The Bengali forces later made an attempt upon Singiri but were 
badlv defeated. In the meantime Nusrat died. 

Later attempts were again frustrated due to the superior naval 
forces of the Ahoms. Shortly after that Biswa Singh founded the 
Kuch dynasty, appropriating much of the Muslim territory in Kam¬ 
rup, but also at the cost of the Ahom kingdom. 

During his reign Nusrat Shall kept the kingdom intact. He, how¬ 
ever, could not face Babur, who weakened Nusrat’s hold on the 
trans-Gandak region. Like his father he was a liberal monarch. A 
Bengali version of tlic Mohabhuiuta was made at his instance.®* 

alaudbin fikuz (1532-33) 

Nusrat Shah was not destined to be succeeded by a worthy ruler. 
The heir-apparent, Abdul Badr (Mahmud), Nusrat’s younger brother 
was eliminated by Makhdurn, the governor of north Bihar. lie raised 
to the throne his son, with the title of Alauddin Firuz, but he was 
assassinated after a few months by Abdul Badr.® 0 

G It I V A S U D D I N MAHMUD (1533-38) 

After the assassination of his nephew, Abdul Badr ascended the 
throne 'with the title of Ghiyasuddin Mahmud. lie was a weak ruler 
and lacked both tact and courage. He failed to strike at the Mughals 

82 Ibid., 152-59. 
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wfien they were engaged in Gujarat. Another blunder committed by 
him was that he not only lost the friendship of a possible ally, Sher 
Khan, but made him a bitter enemy by joining hands with the Lohanis 
of Patna. In 1533 Sher Khan defeated and killed Qutb Khan, who was 
sent by' Mahmud to conquer Bihar. As Makhdum was an enemy of 
Mahmud, Sher Khan won him over to his side and utilized his resour¬ 
ces and wealth (even after his death) in his conflict with Mahmuds 
army' and continued to expand his power. In a decisive battle at 
Surajgarh, Sher Khan defeated the Bengalis in 1534. 

When Sher Khan found Humayun engaged in Gujarat, he decided 
upon a bold and decisive policy towards Mahmud and marched 
towards his capital in 1536. Mahmud strongly defended the Talia- 
garhi Pass with the help of the Portuguese. Sher Khan left his son, 
Jalal Khan, with a detachment to hold the Bengalis at the Pas's, 
while he himself passed through Jharkhand and appeared 
suddenly before Gaur. Mahmud was so upset that he imme¬ 
diately made a truce with Sher Khan bv promising to pay him 
an indemnity of thirteen lakhs of gold coins. Sher Khan withdrew for 
the time being but he had made up his mind to overthrow the enemy. 
Having consolidated his position at the Taliagarhi Pass, Sher Khan 
marched on Gaur in 1537 on the pretext of the non-payment of the 
indemnity by Mahmud. The capture of Gaur was, however, delaved 
as Humayun, realizing the clangers of the rising power of Sher Khan, 
hurried to check him. But the Mughal emperor, instead of marching 
direct to Gaur, opened a front at Chnnar. Sher Khan left his son, Jala! 
Khan, and his powerful general, Khwas Khan, to push on the siege of 
Gaur and himself rushed to save Chunar. The siege of Chunar drag¬ 
ged on, while the siege of Gaur was pressed hard and it finally fell in 
1538. Mahmud fled to north Bihar and sought the help of Ilumayun. 
Before Humayun could conclude a treaty with Sher Khan, the envoy 
of Mahmud had changed Humayun’s mind and he decided to march 
on Gaur. He reached the city to find it empty of its treasures, which 
had been taken away by the Afghans when they evacuated the city. 
Humayun was not destined to hold Bengal and was badly defeated bv 
Sher Khan in the subsequent fateful engagements. The whole king¬ 
dom of Bengal now lay at the feet of Sher Khan—the future Sher 
Shah. Its former ruler Mahmud disappeared from the scene. When 
he was marching with Humayun to Gaur, he heard that his two sons 
had been executed by the Afghans at Gaur. Pie could not survive the 
shock and died soon after. 8 - 1 
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I. GLOSSARY 


A fta hgir— a parasol. 

Ahlul Urn —men of knowledge; educated men. 

A 'in —state laws as distinguished from the laws of the shariat. 

Akhurbek —master of the horse. 

Alai tanka —the tanka (silver or gold coin) of Alauddin Khalji. 

Alamatha-i Sultuni —insignia of royalty. 

Alp Khan —a title meaning the first or the senior khan. 

Amih —revenue officers. 

Amir —commander; the third highest official grade (of the Delhi sultanat). 

Amir-4 dad —officer-in-charge of justice; the public prosecutor. 

Amir4 akhur—amir or officer commanding the horse. 

AmU4 hajib —officcr-in-chargc of the royal court; also called barbek in Turkish. 

Amir4 koh —officer-in-charge of agriculture. 

Amir4 shikar —officer-in-charge of the royal hunt. 

Amir4 tarab —officer-in-charge of royal amusements. 

Amirul Muminin —Commander of the Faithful; the Caliph. 

Andas —closest friends (among the Mongols). 

Ansar$ —literally helpers; applied to the Muslims of Medina who helped the Arabian 
Prophet, 

Aqicla —faith; belief. 

Arts—offieer-in-charge of the muster, equipment of the soldiers and their horses. 

Ark —inner castle. 

Arz-i mamalik —minister in charge of the army of the whole country. 

Asaltb —rules of state law. 

A zhdaha —dragon. 

IUcha-bazi —children’s games. 

Badguirui n —su spici bus. 

Badnami —bad reputation. 

Baghban —gardener. 

Bahadurs —brave persons. 

Bahar-i Hind —a kind of Indian silk cloth. 

Bahri tva kohi —relating to the sea and the hills. 

Batat —allegiance. 

Balahar —the lowest grade of the agricultural peasant. 

Bandagan4 Turk Chihalgani— the forty families of Turkish slave-officers who governed 
the Delhi sultanat (between the reigns of Iltutrnish and Balban). 

Band4 zar —chain or band of gold. 
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Band iy and Tazik —foreign, but non-Turkish, officers or slaves. 

Banjara —a com merchant. 

Baqqals —grocers. 

Bar —public royal court. 

Barbek— officer-in-charge of the royal court; also called ami r-i hajtb in Persian. 
Bargah —court. 

Barid —intelligence officer appointed by the state to collect information. 

Baridd mamalik— head of the state intelligence service. 

Basiths —ambassadors or agents. 

Bawardd kkurasarir—a high quality cloth brought from or attributed to Khurasan. 
Bazzaz— cloth-dealer. 

Bhai —brother. 

Bhand —a professioril joker. 

Bluing —an Indian intoxicant herb. 

Bek —an officer of high grade. 

Biradaries —clans; families belonging to the same group. 

Biradar-war —arranged according to clans or related families. 

Biranj —bronze. 

Sirs —wells. 

Biswa —a small Indian unit of land measurement. 


Carawans —group of merchants travelling together (also Karawcins), 

Chadors —sheets. 

Chuppa —a very small piece of land. 

Charai —meadow. 

Chatr —royal umbrella. 

Chaudlutm —a class of village headmen. 

Chaugan —medieval polo. 

Chaul— desert; steppe. 

Chaul-i Jalali —the desert through which Jalaluddin Mankbarni marched irom the Indus 
towards Delhi. 

Chaum-i Subbani —name of a platform or raised ground in medieval Delhi. 

Chungid ghalla —tax on grain. 

Chut —contamination (taken in a religious sense). 

Dabir— secretary. 

Dabird mamalik —chief secretary for the whole kingdom. 

Dadbek —officer of justice. 

Dctdbeki— tax taken for officers of justice. 

Dadbekd hazrat —officer of justice for Delhi (i.e. hazrap. 

Dagh —mark of branding. 

Dad —petitioner. 

Daira —circles. 

Dallals —brokers. 

Dah> —buckets. 

Dalalld bazarha —brokers of the markets. 

Danishinand —an educated man; a man of wisdom. 

Dargah —the court; mausoleum of a saint. 

Darogha —a minor officer in charge of a local office. 

Darul Adi —the market of Delhi for cloth and other commodities; literally, place of 
justice. 





Oarul kufr —land of non-Muslims or Kafirs. 

Darul Mulk —capital. 

Dams Surur —title of Burhanpur; literally, city of delights. 

Dasht —steppe. 

Vaster —turban, 

Dastarband—ulania (who wore turbans). 

Vasia rcha —handkerchief. 

Daulat-khana —the palace of Sultan lltutmisb. 
pawatdar —keeper of the ink-pot. 

Dhamnviras —1 andlords; zamindars. 

Dhawas —runners. 

Dhol —Drum. 

Dim —recognised religions. 

Dinars —Roman silver coins. 

Dirham kharidgan— low-priced slaves. 

Dirhams —Roman copper coins. 

Diwan —office; the central secretariat. 

Diwand Arz —office of the ministry of war. 

Diwan-i insha —office of the chief secretary. 

Diwand riyasat— office of the minister of trade and commerce. 

Diwand wizarat —office of the wazir. 

Diwanul mustakhraj —office for collecting taxes. 

Doab —land between the Jumna and the Ganges. 

Dola —litter. 

Du ago —well-wisher. 

DupattOr—sheet which women wear to cover their head and shoulder. 

Durbar —royal court. 

Durbash —baton. 

Dunoesh —a mystic; a beggar 
Du-shakhas —pillory. 

Dtizdi —theft. 

Farman— a royal order. 

Farman-deh —person giving orders. 

Fonnan-rawa —persons commanding. 

Famish —a menial servant; literally one who looks after carpets etc. 

Farrash khana —a house for keeping carpets. 

Farsakh —a measure of distance, about 18,000 feet. 

Farsang —a measure of distance, about 12,000 cubits. 

Fath nania —letter or message of victory. 

Fatiha —prayer; victory; the first seven sentences of the Quran. 

Fattva —a legal decision; a decision according to the shari at or religious law. 
Faujdar —commander of an army unit. 

Fawazil —Money left after paying the expenses of the administration. 

Fida‘i —person devoted absolutely to any cause; an Isma'ili. 

Firu-khana —ground floor, possibly a cellar. 

Gaddi— the royal mat or cushion of Hindu princes. 

Galim —blanket. 

Gargajes —a structure constructed for capturing forts. 

Gaz —yard. 
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Gazz-i Sikandari —the yard of Sultan Sikandar Lodi. 
Gharki —a measure of time equal to 20 minutes. 
Chilian *—slave. 

Gosfatid —lamb. 

Go wmalh —cow-pci». 

Guftar —discourse; discussion. 

Gut faroshi —selling flowers. 

Gujnashta —agent; represent*tive. 



Hadis es— acts or words of the Arabian Prophet. 

Haftkursl—scvcn cycles (of heaven). 

Haj —the Muslim annual pilgrimage to Mecca. 
llajib —chamberlain. 

Haj jam —barber. 

Hakims —philosophers; physicians. 

Iiuq— truth; or the Absolute. 

Haqqi biradari —right of kinship. 

Haqq-l Shurb —water-right; profits from canal irrigation. 

Haram —prohibited. 
llarir —silk. 

Hashr- —Day of Judgement. 

Hatwi —an Arabian chief reputed for his generosity'. 

Hawa —air; desire. 

Hidaya —a well-known book on Muslim religious law or shariat. 

Hilf —agreement, bond, oath, confederacy 
Hilwa —a kind of sweetmeat. 

Hilwai —a Hindu cook who sells sweets and cooked foods. 

Hisar —fort. 

Hudud —frontiers; limits; also Quranic punishments for crimes, 

Hukkam —officers; persons in command; the governing class. 

Huhn —rule; command; procedure; principle for levying land revenue or other taS.es. 
f htkm-i bar award —principle of production cost. 

Hukm-i basil —assessment (of land revenue according to produce. 
llukm-i masaluit —assessment (of land revenue) according to measurement. 

Hukm-i mushahida —assessment (of land revenue) by inspection only. 

Hanjis —boatmen (in Kashmir). 


Ibahatyan— the people of incest; an abusive term used by Sunni Muslims for the 
Tsmaili heretics. 

Ul-gah —place for the ‘Id prayers: an open space generally enclosed by a low wall. 
Idrar —salaries, pensions. 

If tar —breaking of the Muslim fast by eating at sunset. 

1 htikar —regrating, cornering. 

Ihtisab —calculating, computing, keeping accounts. 
lhtisabi —appertaining to accounts. 

Ikhtira —inventions; new designs; something original. 

llm-i nuihaslba wa hindwa —knowledge of accounts and figures. 

Imam —supreme commander, leader; also the person leading the congregational Muslim 
prayers. 

Imamat —leadership. 

I man —the correct faith. 
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Inam —gift; reward. 

lata —a governorship; literally a piece or land. 

Iqtadar—tk overnor, a person in whose charge an iqtn has been placet . 

lqta-i istighhd —governorships held at the pleasure of the head of the state; short term 

governorship. 

lqta-i tamlik —hereditary governorships. 

lradrn _a kind of small balista or engine tor hurling stone missiles 

luhraf —persons of noble birth; the nobility. , , . 

IsiwUlsm —all groups of Shia Muslims (Isma'itis) who believe that Ismail, son oi Imam 
J a ‘far Sadiq, was the true seventh Imam. 
htidraj —miracles of a sinner. 

Ixtihsan —principle of public welfare. 
hiislah—Teiovm; putting things right, 

Jstisq (i —dropsy; asking for water; Muslim prayn lor rami ail. 
htiqamat —stability. 

1st i rza —seeking to please; desire lor good will. 
lyalat— guardianship. 

Jacm—a piece of land assigned to a government officer by the statu. 

Jugir damn —persons holding jagir.s or assigned lands. 

)ahan-dat '—possessor of the world; king; emperor. 

Jama at Khana —a house of mystics. 

Jamdarkhona —a wardrobe. 

Jasw —spy; secret agent. . , , f . 

Juuhar —jewel or jem; also substance as distinguished .rom attributes. 

Jaushan —a coat of mail. 

Ja\vahir-i latrah —vile jems. 

Jim —curious invisible persons referred to in the Quran. 
ljldls —copper coins of the Delhi sultanat. 

)i~ua —has two meanings (a) in the literature of the Delhi sultanat : any tax wmeh is 
' not khiraj or land tax; (b) in the short at : a personal and yearly tax on non 
Muslims. 

Jizya-i tambul —tax on betel-leaves. 

Jogis—a class of Hindu mendicants. 

Juz —part, portion; a quire of paper. 

Kababi— appertaining to fried minced meat. 

Kachcha —of unbaked earth; opposed to pukka or baked earth. 

Kad-khuda —headman of a village. 

Kafir —non-Muslim (literally, one who is ungrateful to God). 

Kahars —palanquin-bearers; porters. 

Kaiwani —the planet Saturn; a bow. , 

Kalima —the Muslim oath of affirmation: There is no god but Allah and Muhammad 

in His Messenger/ f 

Kaman-i rad—literally, a bow of lightning or thunder; probably an early name lor 

cannon using gunpowder. 

Kano —pillory. , . 

Kanbcak-'l ktnarl— slave-girls who were purchased to be used as concubines. 

Kardaran —officers; persons in charge of some work. ... > . ... 

Karkhantis —royal factories or enterprises divided into two kinds—ratR for looking 
after animals and g hair-ratbi for producing commodities required by the state 
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Karkuns —workers; officers. 

Kar-i daulcit —affairs of state. 

Karohs —an Indian measure of length, equal to about two miles. 

Khail —horsemen; a tribe. 

KhaU-bashi —belonging to the same tribe or group of horsemen. 

Khalifa —Caliph; Commander of the Faithful. 

Khallsa —land controlled directly by the king and not assigned to any zatnindar or 
officer. 

JChttlq —the people in general; mankind as a whole. 

Khan —(a) among the Mongols and Turks, the highest independent mler; .(b) in the 
Delhi sultanat, the highest group of officers of the state. 

Khanate —territory governed by a khan. 

Khanqahs —a house of mystics but more commodious than the farm'at-khana. 

Kharif —the winter crop in India. 

K ha ritahdar —treasurer. 

Khatib —persons delivering a religious sermon. 

Khatuns —ladies. 

Khayuali —imaginary. 

Khazana— treasury. 

Khidmati —service due. 

KhUbit —robe of honour. 

Khihfat —caliphate; commandership of the faithful. 

Khiraj —land revenue; also tribute paid by a subordinate ruler. 

Khitta —territory; a piece of land. 

Khnmrmr —tavern -keeper. 

Khuni —shedder of blood. 

Khmhmidi —trying to win approval or good will. 

Khutba —sermon. 

Khiits —class of village headmen. 

Khua —silk. 

Khwaja — lord, merchant, a person of distinction. 

Khivaja - tosh —a comrade; fellow-officer. 

Kirpas —fine linen. 

Kohpayah —foot of the hills. 

Kokaltashan —foster-brothers. 

Kotla —a residential fort. 

Kotwal —officer in charge of a city or a fort. 

Kotn>aH ~-.appertaining to the kotwal’s office. 

Kufr —ungrateful to God; disbelief. 

Kuffa-r —persons ungrateful to God; non-Muslims. 

Ktilah —hat: referring to the fact that hats were worn by Turks. 

Kulahdars—wearers of hats; Turks; high officers. 

Kushak —a residential fort. 

Kuza toa khkt purt—(taxes on) baking the earth or earthen vessels. 
Khwa]a-seta—eum\chs employed in households. 

Lakh bakhsh— a giver of lakhs (a lakh = 100,000). 
hangar kharw —a house providing free food. 

LaMar-gah— army camp. 

Lashkari —a soldier. 
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Mauajm ma‘ash— grant of land or pension to religious or deserving persons. 
Madrassa —an educational institution. 

Mafruz —untaxed land. 

Maghrabis —catapult; ballista; a medieval machine for shooting rounded stones. 
Mahadeva nagiri —a variety of medieval cloth. 

Mahajans —bankers. 

Maki faroshi —selling of fish. 

Atahi-maratil )—the fish banner of the Delhi sultanat. 

Mahsul —gross income of a province or a state. 

Mahzar —an assembly of distinguished persons or scholars called to discuss any matter. 
Majcdis —plural of majlis or meeting. 

Majlis-i khas —a meeting of the king and his high officers. 

Majlisi khiluxit —a confidential and secret meeting of the king and his high officers. 
Majmttadar —an officer who keeps or checks accounts. 

Mai —money; revenue; land revenue. 

\{alguzari —payment of land revenue or tax. 

Mali- —gardener. 

Malik —owner; proprietor; in the Delhi sultanat it meant the second highest grade of 
officers, lower than khans hut higher than amirs. 

Malika-l Jahan —literally, queen of the world; title given to the chief queen of the 

sultan. 

Malik naib —regent of the kingdom; an officer, authorised to act on behalf of the king. 
Malik Kabir —literally, the great malik; maliks were the second highest grade of officers 

of the kingdom. 

MaUkut-Tujjar —literally, chief of the merchants; a title given to one of the highest 
officers of the state. 

Mameluks —slave-officers. 

Mamlakat —kingdom, state, empire. 

Mandah —grain market. 

Manshtir —a royal order or command. 

Marasim-i khidmati —customary tributes or presents. 

Masala —a problem; a difficult question. 

Mash —pulse. 

Masjid —mosque; a Muslim house of prayer. 

Masrnd —a large round pillow in front of which officers used to sit. 

Masnad-i hukumat —literally the pillow of the government; official authority. 

Masnavl —a variety of Persian verse distinguished by its continuity. 

Mcndazada —son of a freed man. 

Mawali —sons of freed man. 

Mateos —a fortified village. 

Matoazi —villages (capital of rnauza or village). 

Mehtas —a Hindi term for officers, whose status varied in different parts of India. 
Metoa —dry fruits. 

Mihtar —leader; senior man; governor. 

Mlecchas —H indus below the four well-known castes; chandalas; now known as 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. 

MUlat —a religious community. 

Milk —property; but in the middle ages it meant land assigned or granted by the 
state. 

\fifflber —the pulpit of a Muslim moscjue consisting of three or more stairs. 
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IV/Iv—-copper; bronze; any alloy of copper. 

Misal —order; state command. 

Misqal —the weight of a dram and three-sevenths. 

Mizan —balance; a pair of scales. 

Mizan i (than —balance of iron. 

A tohalla -—a section or part of a town; quarter of a city. 

Mohannad —a sword of Indian steel. 

M oksm —sal vat ion. 

MualUm-i awwal —literally, the first teacher; Aristotle. 

Mubltghi mal tva khidmat —total of money and goods required by service. 

MufrUian —individuals. 

Miihajin —emigrants; persons who migrated from Mecca to Medina with the Prophet. 
Muhassilan —persons collecting taxes and tribute. 

Muha&sih —taxes collected. 

Muhrikir —keeper of the seal or muhr. 

Muhtasib —an officer appointed to maintain law and order in a municipality. 

Mufhid —pagan, heretic, unbeliever. 

A/n links —persons claiming to be the religious leaders of the Musalrnans. 

Muliikut iauxtif —tribal kingships; a disorderly administration. 

Munaifiqs —one who practises religions dissimulation or hypocrisy; applied to a special 
group of hypocrites in Mecca during the Prophet's time. 

Munazara —a religious disputation. 

Mwidi —grain market. 

Munhis —officers enforcing orders concerning things forbidden. 

Munjaniq —a catapult or medieval machine lor shooting stone missiles. 

Muqam —place; the station (or position) of a Muslim mystic. 

Muqadchm —village headman; literally the first or senior man. 

Miujta —governor; person-in-charge of an iqta or a medieval province. 

MuratUib —a fully equipped horseman. 

Muratvwah —the moral code of the pagan Arabs. 

Musadarat —fines; monetary punishments. 

Mushrif —officer-in-charge of keeping accounts. 

Mushrif-i nuimalik —accountant for all provinces. 

Mashrlf-i mamhikcit —accountant for the whole kingdom. 

Mustaghil —employed in state service. 

Mutasarrif —whatever is in one's power or possession (Steingass), 

Mustauji-i mamalik —auditor for the whole kingdom. 

Nab at— plant, herb, vegetable, 

Nabi —Prophet. 

N addafi —ca rding. 

Nadim —courtier; a person whose duty is to keep the king well pleased but who is 
not in charge of any administrative work. 

Nafs-i giro —an intuitive or overpowering mind. 

Nai —a reed; a reed-pipe. 

V aib —deputy, assistant, agent, representative. 

Naib-i Arz —minister of war; or the deputy of the minister of war. 

Naib-i barbek — deputy of the barbek (officer-in-chargc of the royal court). 

Naib-i ghilwt —regent authorised to art for the king during his absence only. 

Naib-i Ioshkar —king’s deputy for the army. 
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Xuih-i mamlakat —Regent or the king’s representative for the whole kingdom, who 
is authorised to act on behalt of the king. 

Naib-i vnuAk —regent of the kingdom. 

Sciih-i vakUdar- —deputy of the mkildar or officer placing judicial matters before the 
king. 

Naih~i wazir —deputy of the wazir. 

Naik —A Hindi term indicating various groups in various parts of India; an arrny 
general; also a merchant. 

Nakhud-i biryan— baked gram. 

N a lb ah a _cost of an army of invasion or occupation; literally, the price of a horse-shoe. 

Narnaz-i digar- —the second or afternoon Muslim prayer. 

Nan —bread. 

Naphtha —Greek fire. 

Naphtha-i sitiah— black naphtha , probably an early name for gunpowder. 

Naqib —chamberlain. _ , . .... 

Naqm —a wooden gong used by Christians in Muslim countries instead of church-belU 

Nargah —surrounding of hunted animals by beaters. 

Nauhat .—beating of the drum before the residence of the king and high officers. 
Nawisandas —clerks. 

Nayabat wa khwajgi —deputy and controller. 

Naza —dispute, contention. 

Nazir —superintendent, inspector. 

Nil —indigo. 

Nirkh’i bar-award —principle of production-cost. 

Noyiins —a Mongol title meaning a chief or high officer. 

Nubuwat —prophethood. 


P agp ee— turban. 

Pahilvxms —wrestlers. 

Paihos —kissing the feet. 

Paiks —footmen. 

Pan—betel leaves. , _ . , r , 

Padteh —an earthen mound built so high that it reaches the top of a besieged tort. 

Paturs —ministers (in Orissa). 

Patwarl —a low-grade officer who used to keep village land records. 

Pit —spiritual guide. 

Piyada —footman. 

Purr a —baked earth. 

Pundits —learned Hindus. 

Purdah —curtain; also the principle of the seclusion of women. 


Qaba —cloak. 

Qaha-uxt dagla —cloak and an outer garment stuffed with cotton. 

Qadim —old, ancient. 

Qalandars —a class of Muslim mendicants, generally uneducated, who did not believe 
in private property and wandered about from place to place and lived by persistent 
begging. 

Qalhkori —counterfeit coins. 

Qa n nts —enclosu res. 

Qanun-i qadim —old law. 



X>tfraunas~~A mixed Mongolian tribe, probably the descendants of Mongol fathers and 

Muslim mothers, 

Qarn —a generation, a century; a space of ten years or any multiple thereof up to 120. 
Qasba» —towns. 

Qashqa —Hindu forehead mark. 

Qasidah —Persian verses in praise of some dignitary. 

Qasim —divider, distributor, just, equitable. 

Qcm —palace. 

Qasr-i Firuzah —the Turquoise Palace. 

Qasr-i Sabz —the Green Palace. 

Safed —the White Palace of Sultan Iltutmish; it probably consisted of two 
palaces, the Turquoise Palace and the Green Palace. 

Qassabi —taxes on butchers * 

Qaumdars —leaders who had a tribe or qaum following them. 

Qaxl —a Muslim judge. 

Qazi-i lashkar —the qazi or judge for the army. 

Qazi~i mamalik —the qazi or judge for the whole country. 

Qaxi-ul qazzat —the qazi of qazis; the chief qazi. 

Qiamat —Day of Judgement. 

Qila —fort. 

Qirmr Khana —a gambling house. 

Qiyas- —guess, computation, estimate. 

Qubbutul Islam —the ‘dome’ or chief city of Islam. 

Qurbat —nearness. 

Quriltai —an assembly of Mongol princes and high officers. 

Quth —pole star; the axis. 

Quza —plural of qazi; judges. 

Rabbul Alamin—L ord of the Worlds. 

Rahf —the winter crop in India, as opposed to the kharif or rainy season crop. 

Rai —a Hindu chief, usually one having his own territory and army. 

Rat Rayan —the Rai of Rais; the title given hy Alauddin Khalji to Rama Deva of 
Devagir. 

Raiyyat —subjects. 

Raiyyat parwari —looking after the welfare of the subjects. 

Rakab khana —a house for keeping stirrups and probably the whole harness of horses. 
Rakats —genuflexions of the Muslim prayer. 

Rana —a grade of Hindu chiefs: the ruler of Chitor had the title of rana. 

Ranis —wives of a rann or a raja. 

Rasul —messenger. 

Ratibi —providing food for men and animals. 

Ratlbi Karkhams —royal karkhanas or factories, Which made provision for the feeding 
of men and animals. 

Rauxit-i Arz —title given to Irrtadul Mulk, Balbans minister of war. 

Rayat-i a*ala —royal standards. 

Rewri —a kind of Indian sweet. 

Riddah —literally, apostasy: the war of Riddah is the term applied to the revolt of the 
Arab tribes during the caliphate of Aim Bakr. 

Rigisiun —desert. 

Risman Faroshi —(tax on) the selling of ropes or thread. 

Rub-1 Maskun—r-the fourth part of the inhabited (globe), 
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Rugharu — oil, butter, ghi. 

Rughan gnrt —manufacturing oil, 

Rughan-l chirag —oil for burning lamps. 

Rustilt —a villager. 

Sabats— an earthen mound raised to the top of a besieged fort. 

Sabu ngari —manufacturing soap. 

Sadah _literally, one hundred; the term sadah amirs meant officers controlling territory 

containing about a hundred villages. 

Sadi— century. 

Sadaqah —charity. . 

Sadr-i Jahan —title of the central officer of the Delhi sultonat, who was in cliarge or 
religious and charitable endowments. 

Sahaba —companions of the Arabian Prophet. 

Sahas —merchants, bankers, money-lenders. 

S ahib~Qiran —Lord of the fortunate conjunction of stars; a title given to Amir Timur, 
Salyyids —descendants of the Prophet. 

Salaimr— the Muslim greeting: ‘peace he on you. 

SVitoh—weapons. 

Salahdars —weapon keepers. 

Snma— an audition party of the mystics. 

S amandar —the sea; also salamandar. 

Sml —second. 

Sardawat-dar —head of the inkpot bearers. 

Sar-chatrdar— head of the keepers of the royal chdtr or canopy. 

Margin —dung. 

Sar-jandar —head of the royal body-guard. 

Sar khailr-a junior military officer. 

Sar-purdah-dar —literally, head of the curtain keepers; it probably meant the highest 
officer in charge of the royal tents. 

S art (ifs —m oney-changers, bankers. 

Saudagar-i karuxinl—transport merchants of standing. 

S audagar-i bazarl —bazar merchants of standing. 

Saudagprm-i Mizuni—merchants in charge of weights and measures. 

Sawaran-i maqatala— horsemen for fighting. 

Serai —ton. f , 

Sera~i Adi— name given to Alauddin Khaljfs market to Delhi for the sale of cloth and 

other specified commodities, 

Shab-natcis —writer at night. 

Shafaq-rang —colour of dawn or sunset. 

Shahr— city. 

Shahs —kings. 

Shahzadas —sons of the king. 

Shalkhain— the first two Pious Caliphs, Abu Bakr and Umar I. 

Shaikh —ip Arabic it means a chief or distinguished man; in the terminology of Muslim 
mysticism or tasaunimf, it means a spiritual leader who has been authorised to 
enrol disciples by his pir or shaikh. 

Shashgani—a small silver coin equal to six fUak or copper coins. 

S hamshi —appertaining to Sultan Shamsuddin Ututmish. 

Sharafat — nobility. 

Sharbat —sweet drinks. 
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Sharbaidar —keeper of sweet drinks. 

Shari?at —-Muslim religious law. 

Shifa khana —hospital. 

Shlkayat —complaints. 

Shiqdar —an officer-in--charge of an area of land described as a shlq. 

Shirk —belief that there are partners to God. 

Shlokas —Sanskrit verses. 

Shuhna —head of the? police, mayor, provost. 

Shuhnagi —appertaining to the police office. 

Shuhna4 mundi —officer-in-charge of the grain market. 

Shuhria-i pit —officer-in-charge of elephants. 

Shutur-gurba —camel-cat business; deception. 

Si fat —quality, attribute. 

Sikka —coin. 

Silsilahs- —an order of Muslim mystics or snfis, 

Silahdar —an armed man. 

Sipahsalat- —commander of the troops. 

Siyyum —the third day after the Muslim burial. 

Sondhar —loan. 

Stiff a —platform. 

Sufis —mystics, 

Sultan —in the Quran it means a Divine sign, symbol or power; by the tenth century 
it came to mean a Muslim ruler practically independent of the Abhasid caliphate. 
Sultanat —kingdom, state. 

Sultani —slave of the Sultan, either literally or metaphorically. 

Sunnat —traditions of the Muslim Prophet. 

Tabaqat— generations, race. 

Tahhakh —cook. 

Tadanik-i Ma'navi — moral punishments. 

Tafakkuh —repentance, grief. 

Tahkhtmt-i mujaddid —new or novel (royal) orders. 

Takhir —proclaiming the greatness of God by saying Allah is great. 

Takhtgah-i Daulatahad —the Daulatabad capital. 

Takhtgah-i Delhi —the Delhi capital. 

Taluk —district. 

Tanka —silver coin of the Delhi sultanat. 

Taqayya —dissimulation, pretence, hypocrisy. 

Tas-ghariyal —water-clock. 

Tasht-dar —basin-bearer. 

Tauhid —unity of God. 

Tauqi —royal signet. 

Tazi —non-Turkish; Persian or Arab; non-Indian and non-Turkish. 

T*Tttngiri } Cod; spacc; s ^y—the God of the Mongols; the Supreme Being. 

Thakkuras —Kshattriyas; Hindu chiefs. 

Thanas —stations; military or police stations. 

Thugs —an Indian name for disguised robbers. 

Tika —Hindu forehead mark. 

Tikadar rah —Hindu chiefs with forehead marks. 
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Tola —an Indian weight of 2/z misqals. 

Top khana —artillery. 

Tumanr—a group of ten thousand soldiers. 

UHDadahan- i dafatir— royal servants in charge of offices. 

Ulama —Muslims of religious learning; plural of alim, 

Ulul atm —person in command, 

Dimes —tribes; groups with the same eponymous ancestor. 

Umara —plural of amir; amir means ruler or commander; in the Delhi sultanat the amirs 
were the third grade of officers, coming after khans and maliks. 

Vrnmal —revenue or finance officers. 

Urf —known as, alias. 

Vrt —group of Turkish or Mongolian tents. 

Usar —barren land. 

Vshr —one-tenth. 

Vakil— agent, deputy, pleader. 

Vakildar —deputy' of the king at the court, probably for judicial mutters. 

Varna —colour, caste. 

Vihar —a Buddhist monastery. 

Wafd— deputation. 

Wajh —money, salary. 

Wajhdat —a salaried officer. 

Walayat —foreign land, country, territory. 

Wali —governor. 

Wali-ahad —heir-presumptive. 

Wttqf —endowment. 

Wazir-i mutlaq —wazir with full powers, who could administer without interference by 
the king. 

Wisaq —confederation, pledge. 

Wisaq-bashi —person entering into ari agreement or making a pledge. 

Yak rai— having one opinion. 

Yak wujud —acting as a single body. 

Yarligh —a royal mandate. 

Yurt —(or urt), a group of Turkish or Mongolian tents. 

Zadita— a secular rule or law made by the state. 

Zaib-t jama —looking handsome in clothes. 

Zakat —a prescribed Muslim charity of 2 Y± per cent on income, including income 
possible from unused capital. 

Zamindaran~i buzurg —the great land-owners; this term is applied to the great Hindu 
chiefs and tries to negate the idea that they had a state within the Delhi sultanat 
Zamindari —.privately owned and hereditary land. 

Zarb —a blow, minting. 

Zar kharlda —cash purchased (slave). 

Zawablt$-*~st ate laws. 

ZUulUih ft *arz —shadow of Cod on earth; a title given to Muslim kings. 

Zirrwmh —condition of being a protected non-Muslim. 

Z irrmis —protected non-Muslims. 

Zuhr —-afternoon. 



II. BASIC MATERIAL 


Only early and primary sources are 
mentioned here in alphabetical order. 


THE DELHI SULTANAT 

A. EARLY SOURCES 

Adabul Barb wash S huja'at, Fakhr-i Mudabbir, Ms. British Museum (Add. 1653); 
edited by Ahmad Suhaili, Tehran, 1346. 

This work, dedicated to Iltutmish, deals with the art of warfare during the medieval 
period but the introductory chapters are devoted to the essential qualifications and 
characteristics of the king and his duty to select fit officers of the state. 

Adabul Mtduk i oa Kifayatul Muluk, Fakhr-i Mudabbir, Ms. in I.O. (LO. 647). Another 
condensed and rearranged version of the above. 

AjsanaA Shahan, Muhammad BCabir b. Shaikh Ismail, Ms. British Museum (Add. 24409). 

It gives 140 interesting anecdotes and stories regarding the Afghan (Lodi and Sur) 
sultans of Delhi. The author was the son of a daughter of Shaikh Khnlilullah Haqqani, 
an Afghan saint of Rajgir, who died in the Punjab in Akbars time. 

Ajaibul maqdur ft akhbar-i Timur, Shaikh Shilmbudriin Ahmad b, Shamsuddm b. 
Abdullah Hanafi alias Ibn Arab Shah, edited by Golius (Leyden). Also by Ahmad 
b, Muhammad Ansari, Calcutta 1818. Translated into English by J. H. Sanders as 
Tamerlane or Timur, the Great Amir, London, 1930. 

This is the most important anti-Timurid work in Arabic. Ibn Arab Shah expresses 
the opinions of his educated contemporaries about Timur. 

Babur Nantah, Babur, Turki text edited by N. Ilminski, 185/; facsimile of Hyderabad 
Codex edited by A. S. Beveridge, 1905. Persian version by Mirza Abdur Rahim Khan 
Khanan Bombay A.H. 1308. English translations: (i) J. Leyden and W. Erskine from 
Abdur Rahim’s Persian version, 1826. Revised by Sir I, King, 1921; (H) A. S. Beveridge 
from Hyderabad Codex, 1921. 

An autobiographical account of Babur; gives details about the political and cultural 
conditions prevailing in Hindustan at the beginning of the 16th century. 

Oasturul Albab ft limit Hisab, Haji Abdul Hamid Muharrir Ghaznavi, Ms. in Rampur 
Library. 

Abdul Hamid Muharrir completed this work in 760/1358 in order to instruct his 
son in the science of mathematics and the maintenance of revenue records and dedicated 
it to the memory of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya. It contains invaluable information on 
the revenue administration of the sultanat period, and gives details about the various 
registers maintained in the revenue department, qualifications and functions of officers 
connected with the ministry of revenue and explains revenue terms. The English 
translation of Part I, Prof. S. A. Rashid, Medieval India Quarterly, I, 3-4. 
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Dawal Rani KJiizr Khani, Amir Khusrau, edited by Rashid Ahmad Salim, Aligarh, 1917. 

In this masrutvi Amir Khusrau gives the story of the love adventures of Khizr Khan 
with Dawal Rani. It contains also a short account of the military exploits of Alauddin 
Khalji and his predecessors. 

Diwand Amir Khusrau , Amir Khusrau, (i) Published by Maulvi Syed Yastn Ali, Delhi; 
(ii) Published by Nawal Kishore Press, Lucknow, a.h. 1288. 

Contains some qasidahs of great historical value. 

Diwan-i Badrd Chuck, Nawal Kishore Press, Lucknow. 

Contains some very interesting qasidahs in praise of Muhammad bin Tughluq and 
is helpful in constructing the chronology of some important events of his reign. 
According to Badauni (Muntakhabut Tawarikh I, 241), Badr had composed a Shah 
A amah for the Sultan wliich comprised 30,000 couplets. 

Diwan-l Hasan Dehlavi , Amir Hasan Ala-i Sijzi, edited by Masud Ali Mahvi, Ibruhimiah 
Machine Press, Hyderabad, a.h. 1352. 

Amir Hasan Sijzi, a disciple of Shaikh Nizarnuddin Auliya, was a friend and 
companion of Amir Khusrau. He went to Daulutabad during the reign of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq and died there in circa 737/1337. His diwati contains some interesting 
qasidahs in praise of Alauddin Khalji. 

Diwand Jamaluddin Hansvi, Shaikh Jamaluddin Hansvi, Chashma-i Faiz Press, Delhi 

Shaikh jamaluddin of Hansi was a senior disciple of Shaikh Farid Ganj-i Shakar, 
His elegy on the death of Iltutmish is of great historical value. 

al-Durar al-Kaminah, Ibn Hajar Asqalani, Dairatul Maarif, Hyderabad, a.h. 1348. 

This is a biographical dictionary compiled in Arabic by a distinguished Arab 
scholar. His account of Muhammad bin Tughluq gives some valuable pieces of 
information, e.g. his reference to an operation in the spine of the Sultan which made 
him impotent (Vol. Ill, 480). 

al~Farq bain al-Firaq, Abu Mansur Abdul Qahir Baghdadi, text edited by Muhammad 
Badr, Cairo, a.h. 1323; English translation by A. S. Halkin, Moslem Schisms and Sects , 
Tel Aviv, 1935. 

It gives an account of the Karrami sect to which Sultan Shihabuddfn Churi be¬ 
longed* in his early years and helps us in understanding the intellectual climate of 
Ghur in the 12th century. 

Fatawa-i Jahandari , Ziyauddin Barani, Ms. in India Office Library; English translation 
with Introduction and notes by Prof. M. Habib and (Mrs.) Dr. Afsar Khan, The 
Political Theory of the Delhi Sultanate , Kitab Mahal, Allahabad. 

This is really the continuation of the authors famous Jarikhd Fituz Shahi . It 
strives to put into the form of a coherent system of political philosophy the basic ideas 
which Barani had already expressed in his earlier works. It deals with such topics 
as the ‘Safety of the King, ‘Justice, ‘Arm? ', ‘Intelligence Officers’, ‘Price Control’, etc. 
It interprets both religion and politics in terms of aristocratic privileges. 

Fawa'idd Flit* Shahi , Sharaf Muhammad Atai, Ms. Asiatic Society of Bengal (No. 
1089). 

This work, dedicated to Finiz Shah, gives interesting information concerning the 
folklore and the life of Musalmans in medieval Iudia. It is divided into 115 babs and 
numerous fash. 
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Fatva'idul Fuad, conversations of Shaikh Nizauiuddin Auliya, compiled by Amir Hasan 
Ala Sijzi, (i) Nawal Kishorc Press, Lucknow, a.h. 1302, (ii) edited by M. Latif Malik, 
Lahore, 1966. 

This collection of the conversations of Shaikh Nizamucldin Auliya from 1307 to 
1322 gives us a glimpse into the khanqah-Uiv of medieval India from the time of 
Alauddin Khalji to the days of Ghiyasuddin Tughluq. It does not refer by name to 
any Indian ruler except Iltutmish and Balban. 

Futuhat-i Fimz Shahi , Firuz Shajh Tughluq, 

(i) Published by Syed Mir Hasan, Rizvi Press, Delhi a.h. 1302; 

(ii) Edited by N. B. Roy, MSB, VII, 1941; 

(iii) Edited with English translation and notes by S, A. Rashid and M. A. Makh- 
doomi, Aligarh; 

(iv) Edited with Urdu translation and notes by M. A. Chagbtai, Poona, 1941. 
Originally inscribed on a dome of the Friday mosque of Firuzabad, it is addressed 

to a Sunni Muslim congregation and as such contains only a partial exposition of the 
policies and attitudes of Firuz Shah. 

Futuh-us Saiatin, Isami, 

(i) Edited by Agha Mahdi Husain, Agra 1938; 

(it) Edited by M. Usha, Madras 1948. 

A versified account of the rulers of India from the Glmznavuls to the Bahmaimls, 
dedicated to Alauddin Bahmau Shah. Its dedication determines its character and 
complexion. The author paints Muhammad bin Tughluq in lurid colours and extols 
the achievements of the Bahmanids. The author belonged to a family which had a 
long record of association with the sultans of Delhi, particularly the 1.1 barites. This 
is the only available work which gives an account of the closing years of Nasirucldin 
Mahmud’s reign. 

Ghunyatul Munyah, anonymous, Ms. India Office Library (No. 2,008). 

A treatise on music compiled during the reign of Firuz Shah Tughluq. 


Ghurratul Kamal, Amir Khusrau, 

(i) Ms., India Office Nos. 1186, 1187, 1189, 1190, 1192; British Museum Add. 
21104; 

(ii) Dibacha, edited by Saiyyid Yasin Ali, Matba-i Quisariya, Delhi. 

Khusrau collected this diuxin in 693/1293. It contains more than 90 qmdahs, 
9 masnavis, besides numerous quatrains. The panegyrics are addressed to Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya, Jalaluddin Khalji, Arkali Khan, Alauddin Khalji, Almas Beg and 
others. A long versified letter written to his friend Tajuddin Zahid in 676/1277 from 
Awadh throws light on the cultural life in Delhi during this period. 

Hasht Bihisht , Amir Khusrau, text edited by Maulana Sulaiman Ashraf, Aligarh 1918. 

One of the khamsah of Amir Khusrau; the other four being Matin*ul Anwar (edited 
by Muqtada Khan Sherwani, Aligarh, a.h. 1326), Shirin wa Khu&rau (edited by Ali 
Ahmad Khan Asir, Aligarh, 1927), A'ina-i Sikandnri (edited by Said Ahmad Furuqi. 
Aligarh, 1917) and M ajnun uxt iMihi (edited by lfahibur Rahman Khan Sherwani). 
Qasidahs dealing with Alauddin Khalji are of considerable historical value. 

rjaa-i Khusravi, Amir Khusrau, Lucknow, 1876 (5 Volumes), 

A collection of letters, documents, filth mnw*, petitions, t ic. drafted by Amir 
Khusrau. Some of the documents, e.g. tin- Fath Nama of Lakhnauti, are of great his¬ 
torical importance. Invaluable for a study of the cultural and intellectual trends of the 
period. 



Iwha-i Moline, Ainul Mulk Mahm, edited by Prof. S. A. Rashid, Aligarh; another 
impression from Lahore 1965. 

A collection of 133 private letters and official documents drafted by Ainul Mulk 
Mahru, a veritable source of information for the administrative and cultural history 
of the Tughluq period. 

Jamiut Tawarikh, Rashiduddin Fazlullah, edited by 12. Blochet, London-Leyden 1911. 

Its first volume contains an account of the different Turkish and Mongol tribes and 
the history of Chengiz and his successors down to Ghazan Khan. The second volume 
gives an account of the Ghaznavids and contains a section on Indians in general and 
Sakyaniuni (Buddha) and his religion in particular. Portion dealing with India, published 
by Karl Jahn in facsimile as Rashid al-Dids History of India, Mouton & Co., 1965. 

Jawamdul Kalim, conversations of Saiyytd Muhammad Cisu Daraz of CuJbarga, com¬ 
piled by Saiyyid Muhammad Akbar Husaint, Intizami Press, Kanpur, published by M. 
Hamid Siddiqi from Hyderabad in 1937. 

It contains discourses o! the saint during the years 1399 and 1100 and gives some 
pieces of information which are of great value from the point of view of political and 
cultural history of the period. 

Jinvamiul Hikayat iva Lawami'ur Riwayat , Sadiduddin Muhammad Awfi, Ms. British 
Museum (Add. 16862; or 136); Introduction to above by MohiL Nizamuddin, London 
1929. 

Contains some anecdotes which throw light on the cultural atmosphere of the early 
Turkish period. 

Khairul Majalis, conversations of Shaikh Nasiruddin Chiragh Dehlavi, compiled by Hamid 
Qalandar, edited by K. A. Nizami, Aligarh. 

Supplies interesting details about the market control of Alauddin Khalji, general 
economic conditions diuring the Alai period and the impact ot Mongol invasions on 
Delhi. 

Khaza’lnul Futuh, Amir Khusrau, editions: 

(i) S. Moinul Haq, Aligarh 1927; 

(ii) M. Wahid Mirza, Calcutta 1953; 

English translation by Prof. M. Habib, The Campaigns of Alauddin Khalji, Madras 
1931. 

Khusrau's account of the campaigns of Alauddin Khalji in the Deccan and the 
Mongol inroads is based on first hand knowledge and is extremely valuable. 

Kitubul Hind, Abu Raihan Alberuni, 

(i) Text edited by E. C. Saehau, I^mdou 1887; 

(ii) English translation by E, C. Saehau, Alberuni’s India , London 1910. 

Gives valuable information about the life and conditions of the Indian people during 
the 11th century. 

Kitubul Milal ivan Nihal, Muhammad b. Abdul Karim Shahrastani (ob. 1076/1153). Text 
edited by Cureton, Book of Religious and Philosophical Sects, 2 Volumes, London 
1842-46. 

Supplies interesting details about the beliefs and ideas of (he Karr ami sect to which 
the people of Ghur belonged. The section oil India contains an account of the Buddhist 
doctrines also. 
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Lubabul Albab , Sadicluddin Muhammad Awfi, edited by E. G. Browne and Mirza 
Muhammad b. Abdul Wahhab Qazwini, London 1903-5. 

This biography of Persian poets dedicated to Ainul Mulk Hussain al-Ashari, a 
wazif of Nasiruddin Qubacha, contains notices of some scholars arid poets of the early 
Turkish period. 

Muktubal-i Shaikh Shorafuddin Yuliya. 

There are several collections of the letters of Shaikh Sliarafuddin Yahya of Maner; 

(1) Maktubat-i Bisht wa Ilasht, addressed to Imam Muzaffar; 

(2) Maktubat-i du Sadi, collected by Zain Badr Arab! in 769/1367; 

(3) MaktuhaU Sadi, written in 748/1347 to a disciple, Qazi Shamsuddin. 

These letters throw light on the religious and cultural conditions during the Tughluq 

period and are helpful in understanding the policy of the Tughluq sultans with reference 
to religious sects and movements. 

Muktulmt i Saiyyid Ashraf Jahangir Samnani, Ms. Aligarh University Library. 

Saiyyid Ashraf Jahangir, who died in 898/1405, addressed letters to eminent religious 
and political figures of his period. Apart from being a valuable source of information 
lor the religious history of the period, it contains interesting information about genealogi¬ 
cal inquiries made during the reign of Balban. 

Masalikul Absar fi mumalikil Amsar, Ibn Fazlullah al-Umari, English translation of the 
chapter dealing with India, by O. Spies, Aligarh, 1943. 

An encyclopaedic work running into several volumes. It contains interesting infor¬ 
mation about Muhammad bin Tughluq and the social and economic conditions prevailing 
in the country during his period. 

Matfa'ui Anwar , Amir Khusrau, edited by Muqtada Khan Shciwani, Aligarh, a.h. 1326. 
Contains a qasidah in praise of Alauddin Khalji. 

MifUihul Futuh, Amir Khusrau, text 

(i) Edited by Yasin Khan Niazi, Oriental College Magazine , May 1936-Feb. 1937; 

(ii) Edited by S. A. Rashid, Aligarh. 

Contains an account of the campaigns of Jalaluddin Khalji. 


Muhammad bin Tughluq Fragment, Ms. in British Museum (Add. 25,785). 

Appended to a Ms. of Tabaqat-i Nasiri are four pages of some autobiographical 
account which according to Dr. A. Mahdi Husain is a fragment of the memoirs of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. Both style and content contradict such an assumption (see, 
Nizami, Studies in Medieval Indian History and Culture , Kitab Mahal, Allahabad). 

Mukutibat-i Rashidi, Hashiducldin Fazlullah, text edited by K. B. Mohcb Shall*, London 
1947. 

A collection of 53 despatches and letters addressed to different persons by 
Rashiduddin Fazlullah. Letters No. 12, 29, 34, 43, 47, 52 deal with India and throw an 
interesting light on Alauddin Khalji s relations with the Ilkhanids. For a critical study 
of the letters, see Levy’s article in /HAS, 1946 (74-78). 

Sihayat-ul Kama!, Amir Khusrau. 

Contains qasidahs in praise of Shaikh Nizamnddin Auliya, Mubarak Khalji, Ghiyas- 
ttcldin Tughluq, Prince Ibrahim, etc. A poem addressed to Prince Jauna Khan, des¬ 
cribing the charms of Deogir, and an elegy on the death of Mubarak Khalji are of 
historical importance. 
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Suh Sipihr, Amir Khusrau, edited by M. Wahid Mirza, Islamic Research Association 
Series, No. 12, Calcutta-Madras, 1950. 

Contains an account of the campaigns and activities of Mubarak Shah Khalji. One 
of the sections dealing with India and her contribution to literature and culture is of 
special interest. 

Qirunus Sudain, Amir Khusrau, editions: 

(i) Maulvi Qudratullah, Husaini Press, a.h. 1261; 

(ii) Maulvi Mohcl. Ismail, Aligarh, 1918. 

Describes incidents relating to Bughra Khan’s meeting with his son, Kaiqubad. The 
poet had himself gone to Awadh with the army of the Sultan. References to life and 
conditions at Delhi throw valuable light on cultural atmosphere of the period. 

Rauzqtus Safa fi strut al Ambiya wal Muhtk teal Khulafa , Muhammad b. Khwand 
Shah alias Mir Khwand; Persian text, Lucknow, a.h. 1270*74; partially translated into 
English by E. Rehatsek (Oriental Translation Fund, New Scries, London 1891-90). 
Valuable for a study of the Royal Dynasties of Ajam. 

Rehid, Ibn-i Battuta, 

(i) Arabic text, Cairo 1928;' 

(ii) Urdu translation Vol. II by K. B. Maulvi Mohd. Husain, Delhi, a.h. 1345; 
(Hi) English translation Vol. II by A. Mahdi Husain, The Rehla of Ibn Battuta , 

Baroda 1950; 

(iv) Abridged English translation by H. A. R. Gibb, Broadway Travellers Series, 
London 1929. 

Supplies interesting details about the personal life of the Sultan Muhammad bin 
Tughluq, his various projects and the general social and economic condition of the 
country. Its wide conspectus, covering the entire region from the north-west frontier 
t 0 the distant south, makes it a particularly interesting reading. Portion relating to the 
earlier period is based on hearsay and therefore less reliable. 

Sana4 Muhammadi , Ziyauddin Barani, Ms. in Rampur Library. 

Deals mainly with the life of the Prophet but one or two events relating to the 
author’s personal life and a reference to Iltutmishs relations with the tdarm are 
valuable. For an account of the book, see Prof. Nurul Hasan’s article in Mediecal India 
Quarterly, Vol. I, nos. 3-4; 100-5. 

Saroonts Sudur , conversations of Shaikh Hamiduddin Sufi Nagauri, compiled by his 
grandson, Ms. Habibgang Collection, Aligarh. 

Valuable for a study of Muhammad bin Tughluq s relations with the saints. Perhaps 
the Nagaur and the Fakpattan kbanqahs alone were on good terms with the Sultan. 
Information about earlier figures, e.g. Balban’s assessment of Minhaj, is very interesting. 

Si rami Hidaya , conversations of Saiyyid Jalaluddin Bukhari Makhdum-i Jahanian, 
compiled by Makhdumzada, Ms. Aligarh University Library (Etawah Collection, Cata¬ 
logued as Malfuzat-i Qutb-i Mam), 

Compiled in 787/1385, it contains contemporay information about the Thatta cam¬ 
paign of Firuz Shah Tughluq, his remission of illegal taxes and the religious sects of 
the period. 

Sirat-i Firuz Shahi , anonymous, Ms. Bankipur Library. 

Compiled in 772/1370 at the instance of Firuz Shah Tughluq; gives interesting 
information about the manifold interests and activities of the Sultan. 
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Siyarul A uliyu, Saiyyid Muhammad b. Mubarak Kirmani, known as Amir (or Mil) 
Khurd, Chiranji Lai edition, Delhi a.h. 1302. 

Contains an account of the Chishti saints, particularly Shaikh Nizamuddin Aulija 
and his disciples, by a disciple of the Shaikh; completed in 790/1388. Invaluable for 
a study of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s relations with the contemporary saints. 

Siyasat Namu, Nizamul Mulk Tusi, Tehran. 

Describes the institution of training slaves for the imperial service. Valuable for a 
study of the imperial slave-household of the early Turkish sultans, who were inspired 
by the Saraanid traditions in this regard. 

Subhui A'Slui fi strut* at ll insfut, Shihabuddm Abul Abbas Ahmad b. Ali b. Ali GhucJda al- 
Qaiqashandi; Arabic text published in 14 volumes by Darul Kutub-i Khadiwiya, 
1331-38/19.13-18; portion, dealing with India, translated by O. Spies, An Arab Account 
of Indie in the Fourteenth Century, Aligarh. 

’ An encyclopaedic work, compiled before 821/1418; contains valuable information; 
based on details supplied by travellers and merchants, about Muhammad bin Tughluq 
and the social and economic conditions of his empire, According to the author India 
had two capitals—Delhi and Deogir, 

TubiHfut-i Natiri, Minhajus Siraj Jurjani, Persian text edited by 

(i) Nassau Lees, Khadim Husain and Abdul Ilayy, Bib. Indica 1864; 

(li) Abdul Hayy Habibi, Kabul. English translation by H. G. Raverty, Bib. Indica, 
1897. 

Written mainly in 1259-60 by Minhaj, who had close contact with the Ghurids and 
had held posts of qazi, khutib, siutr-i Jahan and Principal of the Nasiriya Madrassa; it 
is an encyclopaedic history from the patriarchs and prophets to the time of Nasiruddiri 
Malnnud. An invaluable source of information for the history of the eaily Turkish 
sultans and their maliks and amirs. 

Tajul Maasir, Sadruddin Hasan Nizami, Ms. Professor Habib. 

A contemporary account of the campaigns of Mu'izzuddin, Ailxsk and Iltutmish. 
Verbose and rhetorical but supplies some invaluable pieces of information, particu¬ 
larly regarding the continuance of Rajput princes at Delhi and Ajmer by Shihabuddin. 
Written in compliance of a royal command. 

Varikh-i Aal-i Subuktigfn , Abul Fazl Baihaqi editions: 

(i) by W, II. Motley, B. Indica, Calcutta, 1861-G2; 

(ii) Vol. I by Dr. Ghani, Tehran, Vol. II by A. Said Naficy, Tehran, a.h. 1327. 
Fragment of a lost work on the history of the family of Subuktigin by a secretary 

in Sultan Masud’s Ditvamtf Ramil. Account of Masud’s campaigns in Ghur is extreme¬ 
ly helpful in understanding the social and cultural atmosphere of Ghur before the rise 
of the Shansabanis. 

Tarikh-i Daudi , Abdulla, Aligarh. 

Written in the time of Jahangir, it gives an account of the Afghan rulers of India, 
based on tradition and verbal reports. 

Tarikh-i Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah, a portion of Fakhr-i Mudahhir’s Shiijara-i Amah, 
edited I. 1 - Den Bon Ross, London, 1927. 

throws valuable light on the history and traditions of the Turkish tribes and gives 
an account of Aibek. For Sluijara-i-Ansab, see Denison Ross's article in Ajab Namah 
(392 et seq). 
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Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, Ziyauddin Barani, edited by Sir 
Indica, Calcutta, 1862. 

Compiled by Barani in his old age, without any notes or memoranda, it is parsimoni¬ 
ous in dates and does not follow the chronological sequence of events. Nevertheless, 
it is the most valuable work of the sultanat period which gives an insight into the 
political activities and cultural affairs of the Khalji and the Tughluq periods. Barani 
picks up the thread from the point where Minhaj leaves ofl and comesi his narrative 
to the early years of Firuz Shah’s reign. The gap between the two is filled by Isann. 

Tarikh-i Fimz Shahi, Shams-i Siraj Afif, text edited by Maulvi Wilayat Husain, Bib. 
Indica, Calcutta, 1890. 

One of the three books—and the only to survive—written by Shninsi Siraj Afif 
on the Tughluq sultans. It gives a detailed account of Fimz Shahs hit' and activities. 
Written after the cyclonic invasion of Timur (referred to on page 314), it looks back 
at the age of Firuz Shah as a period of peace and prosperity. The last portion of the 
book is found torn in most of the manuscripts. 

Tarikh-i Guzidah , Hamdullah Mustmrfi, text edited by E. G. Browne, Gibb Memorial 
Series, Leyden-London 1910; abridged * English translation by E. G. Browne, Gibb 
Memorial Series, Leyden-London, 1913. 

\ general history, compiled in 730/1329 and dedicated to Khwaja Ghiyasuddm 
Muhammad, son and successor of Rashiduddin Fazlullah, deals with the Mongols o! 
Persia and Trans-Oxiana. 

Tarikh-i Johan Gusha, Alauddin Ata Malik Juwaini. Persian text: Vol. I & II edited 
by Mirza Abdul Wahhab Qazwini, Cibb Memorial Series 1911-1912; Vol. Ill, facsimile 
with an introduction by Denison Ross, London, 1931. English translation by J. Boyle, 
The Hktory of the World Conqueror, 2 Volumes, Manchester University 1 rcss. Dob. 

Juwaini (ob. 681/1283) gives an account of the Mongols from the rise of Chengiz 
Khan to the expedition of Hulagu against the Isroa'ilis. Portion dealing with Chengiz 
Khan’s pursuit of Mankbarni in India is informative. 

Tarikh-i Khan Jahmi tea Makhzani Afghani , Khwaja Ni'amatullah Harawi, edited by 
Imamuddin, Dacca, 1960. 

Completed at Burhanpur in 1021/1613. it gives au account of the Afghans, 
particularly the Lodis and the Sprs. 

Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi , Yahya Sirhindi, edited by M. Hidayat Husain, Bib. Indica, 
1931 * 

A general history of the sultans of Delhi from Shihabuddin of Chur to MuMzzuddin 
Abul Fath Mubarak Shah of the Saivyid dynasty. Account of the later Tughluqs and 
the Saiyvids based on independent and valuable sources; particularly helpful m 
understanding the role of amirs and maliks during the last phase of the sultanat. 

Tarikh-i Muhommadi, Muhammad Biliamid Khani, Ms. India Office Library. 

A general history from the time of the Prophet to 842/1438-39; gives interesdng 
information about Kalpi. The author was an iqtadar of Inch (in Bundelkhand). The 
account of the Khalji and the Tughluq sultans, though based mainly on known author¬ 
ities contains some bits of information which are new and interesting. The authors 
evaluation of the sultans is somewhat different from the traditional assessments. 

Tarikh Nama-i Hand, Saif b. Muhammad b. Yaqub Haravi, text edited by M. Zuhair 

Ahmad, Calcutta, 1944. . . , . , 

Gives some interesting information about Mongol invasions during the early period. 
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'TSmkli-i Shahi or Tarikh-i Salatin-Afghano, Ahmad Yadgar, Bibliotheca Indica, 1939. 
Written in 1001; it gives an interesting account of the Loclis. 

Taghluq Naina, Amir Khusrau, edited by Saiyykl II ash mi Faridabadi, Aurangabad, 


1933. 


Valuable source of information for the history of the Tughluq dynasty, particularly 
the circumstances in which Ghiyasuddin Tughluq overthrew Khusrau Khan and estab¬ 
lished his power. The account was prepared ah the instance of the Sultan himself (13). 

Tuhfatus Sigfuir, Amir Khusrau. 

A collection of Amir Khusrau’s early poetical compositions made in 671/1272; 
contains qasidahs in praise of Bn lb an, Prince Muhammad, Hatim Khan, Kishlu Khan, 
Qiwamuddin, etc. 

Waquit i Mushtaqi, Rizqullah Mushtacp, Ms. in British Museum. 

Iri this work Mushtaqi (ob. 989/1581), who belonged to a distinguished family of 
scholars, has collected interesting historical anecdotes relating to the Lodis and their 
successors. 

Wastul Hay at, Amir Khusrau. 

A collection of Khusrau'S poems made in the 32nd year of his life contains qasidahs 
in praise of Shaikh Nteamnddin Auliya, Balban, Kaiqubad, Rughra Khan, Kishli Khan, 
Shamsuddin Dabir and Jalaluddin Klialji. It contains also an elegy on the death of 
Prince Muhammad. 

7afar Narm, Sharafuddin Ali Yazdi, edited by Maulvi Muhammad Ilahdad, Bib. 
Indica, Calcutta, 1888. 

Completed in 828/1424-25, it contains a detailed account of Timur** campaigns. 

B. DETA 1 LED BIBLIOORAPHIE H 

Detailed bibliographies for the history of the various dynasties of the sultanat 
period appear in the following works: 

ITabibtillah, The Foundation of Muslim Rule in India, Allahabad, 190.1. 

Halim, A., History of the Lodi Sultans of Delhi and Agra. Dacca, 1901. 

Husain, A. M., Tughluq Dynasty , Calcutta, 1903. 

Lai, K. S., History of the Khaljis, Asia Publishers, 1967. 

Nizami, K. A., Religion and Politics in India during the 13th Century , Asia Publishers, 
1961. 

C. REFERENCE BOOKS 

The following books of reference supply detailed information about the location 
of manuscripts and the periodical literature on the period: 

(i) Nizami, Supplement to Elliot and Dowsons History of India , Vol. II, edited 
with an Introduction by Prof. Habib, Cosmopolitan Publishers, Aligarh. 

(ii) Pearson, J. D., Index Id amicus, Cambridge, 1958-62, and supplement. 

(Hi) Storey, C. A., Persian Literature , Luzac & Co., London, 1935-53. 


FOR THE PROVINCIAL KINGDOMS 


A. THE SHARQIS 

(Same as listed in I above.) 

For a detailed bibliography, see Mian Muhammad Saeed, The Sultanate of Jatmpttr 
(unpublished thesis, London University, 1965), 
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B. KASHMIB 

BahaHstan-i Shahi, anonymous, Ms, in India Office Library. 

The most valuable history of Kashmir covering the period from the earliest times 

to 1035/1625. 

Jaina Rajataranginl, Pandit Srivara", English translation, Kings of Kashmir, by J. C. 

Dutt, III, Calcutta, 1898. „ „ u 

Pandit Srivara was a pupil of Jonaraja, and wielded great influence over Sultan 
Zainul Abidin to whom he dedicated this work in Sanskrit. It is a history of less than 
30 years (1459-89). 

Rajataranginl, Kalhana, translated into English with Introduction and Notes by Sir 
Aurel Stein, 2 Volumes, London, Westminster, 1900. 

The only available political history of Kashmir up to 1148. Its study is indispens¬ 
able for a background to the history of medieval Kashmir. 

Rajataranginl, Pandit Jonaraja, edition, Calcutta, 1935; English translation. Kings of 
Kashmir, J. C. Dutt, Vol. Ill, Calcutta, 1898. 

Composed at the instance of Sultan Zainul Abidin, it continues the work of 
Kalhana and brings down the narrative to 1459, but stands no comparison with 
Kalhana’s work. 

RaiavaUnalika, Frajabhatta and Suka, Calcutta, 1835; English translation hy Jogesh 
Chandra Dutt, under the title Kings of Kashmir, Vol. Ill, 337-427; Calcutta, 193o. 
Srivara’s work was continued by Prajabhatta and later by Suka. 

Tarikh-i Kashmir, Haidar Malik Chadura, Ms. in India Office Library. 

tt is a valuable document for the period 1586-1027 and gives graphic description 
of places like Shahabuddinpur, Divasar, Lar, Tolarnula, Amamath Cave, Ich, Hokarsar, 
etc. and the description of the Kishtwar campaign. 

Tarikh-i Rashldi, Mirza Hyder Dughlat, English translation by Sir Denison Ross. 

Indispensable for the study of the history of Kashmir for the period 1420-1540. 
Gives an eye-witness account of the history and culture of Kashmir. 

For a detailed bibliography, see P, K. Parmu, A History of Muslim Rule in 
Kashmir , People's Publishing House, 1969. 

C. RAJASTHAN 

Apart from the sources indicated earlier (e.g. Tajul Ma’asir, Tabaqat-i Nasiri 
Babur Name, which refer to some events of Rajasthan history), the following lustori- 
cal literature may be consulted: 

Amarkavya Vamshaodi, Ranachhoda Bhatta, Ms., SBLV, No 720. It gives details of 
the political and cultural history of Mewar from Rapa Rawal to Raj Smgh s time. 

Badva Khyat. in the possession of Surajtnal Vagadia; refers to the construction works 
in Dungarpur during Rawal Pratap Singh s time. 

Banikjdas Khyat nr Bmikklas’s ltihasikbaten, published by Rajasthan Puratatva 
Mandir, Jaipur, 1956. Bankidas was a poet and historian of Man Singh s court, flis 
Khyat consists of 2,000 vats in the form of short-notes. 

B hattivamsha Aosta* Kenya of the fifteenth century. (Unpublished Ms. of Nahata s 
collection, Bikaner.) It consists of 298 verses, and helps us to study the early history 

of Jaisalmer* 
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Bnndi-kLTawarikh (Ms., palace collection, Bundi), refers to the early rulers of Bunch. 

Dayaldus Khyat (Ms., ALB> No, 188/10, Part I, tolios 200, Part II, folios 201-394). 

It covers the history of the? house of Bikaner from Ran Bika to the accession of 
Maharaja Sardar Singh. The work is based on contemporary accounts, Jarmans, putt us 
and hnhis . The description of the foundation of Jodhpur, Bikaner and Jaipur is 
interesting. 

Dungarpur Khyat , in the possession of Surajmal Vagadia; refers to Dcvapal s victory 
of Galiyakot. 

Ekllngamnhattnya (unpublished Ms., S BLU, No. 352), written during the time of Rana 
Kumbha, records the events from the time of Bapa Ravval to the time of Rana Kumbha. 

Bamndrumadamardan, Jaya Singh (13th century), COS, X, Baroda, 1920, describes 
the invasion of the territories of Rana Jaitra Singh by the Turks. 

Uammirmahakaaja , Nayachandra Suri, edited by J. N. Kirtana, Bombay, 1879. 

It is the best source of history for the Chauhans of Rantharabhor. Tt was composed 
nearly a hundred years after HanumVs death in the fourteenth century. 

Haribhushana Mahakavt/u , Gcngaram of v.s. 1710-12 (1653-55), edited by Pt. Jagan- 
nath, consists of nine cantos. It is one of our most reliable sources for the history of 
Pratupgarh from Surajmal to Hari Singh. 

Jaisalmer Khyat (Ms., palace collection, Jaisalmer) refers to the dynastic history of 
Jaisalmer. 

Jodhpur Rajya-ka-Khyat, Ms., Pustakprakash library, Jodhpur. 

It is in two volumes and gives information regarding the history of Marwar from 
tire origin of the Rathors to the end of the eighteenth century. 

Kanhudadeprabandlui (Ms., SB Lin. Its first volume has been edited by K. B. Vyas, 
a.d. 1953. It was composed as early as v.s. 1512 by Padmanabha. From the historical 
point of view it is without a parallel. It seems that the poet based his work on the 
court-records, chronicles and the current historical traditions of Rajasthan. It deals in 
a graphic manner with the fight of Kanhadade and Alauddin Khalji. 

Karmachandra Vamhotkirtanakom Kavyam, Jaisoma (unpublished Ms., A LB, v.s. 
1650). It is a historical kavya written in praise of Karmachandra. a minister of 
Bikaner. It gives the extent of the territory of Bikaner in the 15th century. The 
accounts of wars and conquests of the early rulers of Bikaner are highly informative. 

Kharataragacchapattataji, Jinapalu, published by the Sifighi Jain Granthimla, Bom¬ 
bay, covering the period from v.s. 1211 to 1393, drawn from traditional sources and 
undated. It is extremely useful for the political and social history of the early 
Chauhans- 

Kirtlkaumudi , Someditvara , BSS, XXV, Poona, 1883, refers to Jagat Singh's getting 
back Vagad from the control of Gujarat. 

fttewar-knSamkshipta HOm , Akshava Nath, Ms. S BLU., No. 921, refers to the battle 
of Panipat. 

Nensi’s Khyat r Muhata Nensi, Prime Minister of Maharaja Jaswnnt Singh of Jodhpur; 
Ms. copy preserved in SBLU of v.s. 1899. The Nagari Pracharini Sahha edition in two 
volumes; Jodhpur edt. in three volumes. It records useful details of the political, 
social and economic life in Rajasthan from the tenth to seventeenth century. Of all 
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the Khyats hitherto known, Send s Khyat is the most exhaustive and to a great extent 
reliable. ^ 

Ihutkargita, Ms.. SBLU, No. 717, transcribed in v.s. 1781, refers to the valour of 
Kana Sanga. 

Pmbandha-Chiuttiinv.ini, Merutunga (v.s. 1361), published in the Singhi Jain Grantha* 
mala, Calcutta, 1933, refers to important details about Vigrahraja IT. Arnoraja, 
Prithvirafa III, Parmardin and Mu'fzzuddin Ghuri. 

Pratapgarh Badm Khyat , in the possession of the court Badva, refers to the early 
history of the rulers of Pratapgarh and their wars against Mewar. 

Frithoiraja-Rasa , published by the Nagari Pracharini Sabha, deals with the life and 
career of Prithviraja III and his ancestors. 

Prithvimja Viiaya, Jayanaka, composed between a.d. 1193-1200, edited by G. H. Ojha 
and C. Guleri, Ajmer, 1941. It is one of the most reliable sources for the history ot 
the Chauhans of Sapadalaksha and Ajmer. 

Vuralanprabnndhasangraha. noticed in SinghoigranthunaB, 1«* believed to have 
been compiled as early as v.s. 1820, deals with the accounts of 1 nthvimjo Ill, Lakha 
of Nadol, etc. 

Kuo Jetsi-ro-Chhanda, edited by Or. Tessitori, published by the^ Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. It consists of 23 folios. This is a dingal poem composed by Vitbu Su| 0 . a 
bard in the service of Rao Jetsi of Bikaner, about the year 153o, to celebrate his 
victory over Kamran. 

Raj Ratmkar, Sadashiva, dated v.s. 1733, Ms., SBLU, No. 718. It deals with the 
history of Mewar from Bapa Kawal to Kan a Raj Singh. 

R awal-Rmioji-ri-vM (Ms,. SBLU, No. 876), refers to the events of the history ot 
Mewar. 

Suryaeamtha (Ms., SBLU, No. 827), gives a brief account of the ranas of Mewar from 
Bapa Rawal to Rana Raj Singh. 

VWw Bhaskam, Survamalla Misra, edited by Asopu; refers to the history of Kota 
and Bundi in particular and Rajasthan in general. The work is based on content- 
porary accounts, Jarmans and bah is. 

Vamihavdi (Ms., SBLU, No. 878), gives a brief account of the ranas of Mewar. 

For a detailed bibliography, see G. N. Sharma, BlbBographp of Medieval RajMhan. 
1965. 

D. CUJAJAT A N Ll KH ANDESH 

Ganj-i Macmi, Mutti, Ms., Asiatic Soc. of Rengal, Curzoft collection (No. 251). 

Completed in 941/1534-35, it is the only surviving contemporary record of the 
reign of Bahadur Shah. 

Gangadma Praiapaoifasa, Gangadhara, summarised by B. J. Sandesara in 1 
of the Orietxtal Institute, Ms.. University of Baroda, IV, No. I, September • - 
A Sanskrit play of nine acts depicting the strife between his patron and Muham- 
mad Shah II of Gujarat, composed in 1449. 
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Macmr-i Mahmud Shahi, Abdul Husain, Ms.. Commonwealth Relations Library (No. 
3842). 

It was at the instance of Mahmud Begarah that Abdul Husain prepared this work, 
which is primarily a detailed dynastic history of the Muzaffarids. 

Mdasir-l Mahmud Shahi, Shamsuddin, Commonwealth Relations Library (No. 3841). 

MciO'S'ir-i Mahmud Shahi, Shihabi Hakim, Ms., Bodleian Library (No. 270). 

Mchamudasurtranacarita , also called Rajatmoda , Udayaraja, ed. G. N. Bahura, 
Jaipur, 1954. 

Udayaraja was a court-bard of Mahmud Begarah. He depicts his Muslim sovereign 
in the Hindu religious idiom. 

Mat>dalikanripacarita, Gangadhara, ed. H. D. Velankar in Bharitya Vidt/a, XIV-XV, 
1953-54. 

, Composed in circa 1460; it describes the life of Rao Mandalika of Junagarh. 

Mir* at-i Sikandari, Sikandar b. Muhammad alias Manjlm, ed. S. C. Misra, Baroda. 

A dynastic history of the Muzaffarids till the death of Muzaffar III in 1000/1591. 

Tahuqat-i Mahmud Shahi , Abdul Karim, Ms., Eton College Library (No. 160). 

Compiled at the instance of Mahmud Begarah, it is a universal history of Islam 
from the dawn of creation to 905/1499-1500. Information about the Deccan, Gujarat 
and Khandesh is based upon personal knowledge. 

Tarikh-i Gujarat, Sharafuddin, Ms., Maulana Azad Library, Aligarh (No. 162). 

Sharafuddin enjoyed the patronage of Muzaffar II (1511-26). Of the three tabaqu; 
of his work, only one has reached us. It contains a contemporary account of Mahmud 
Begarah. 

Tarikh-i Gujarat , Mir Abu Turab Vali, ed. by E. Denison Ross, Bib. Indica, 1909. 

It begins abruptly with the year 932/1525 when Muhammad Zaman Mirza fled to 
the court of Bahadur Shah of Gujarat and suddenly breaks off with the revolt of 
Muzaffar III against the Mughals. 

Tarikh-i Sadr-i Jahan, Faizullah, Ms., Bibliotheque Nationals, Paris (No. 315, New 
183). 

Compiled at the instance of Mahmud Begarah, it is a universal history from the 
earliest times to 907/150.1. Account of the Muzaffarids is interesting. 

Taiikh-l Muzaffar Shahi, Qanii, ed. M. A. Chaghtai, Poona, 1947. 

A short account of Muzaffar Shah IPs expedition to MaKva in 923/1517. 

Tarikh-i Salat in-4 Gujarat, Saiyyid Mahmud Bukhari. 

Compiled soon after the fall of the Muzaffarids. Chronological order is defective. 

The Commentaries of the Great Afonso D*Alboquerquc, Eng. tr. Walter de Gray Birch 
(Hakluyt Society -MV, 1875-84). 

Governor of the Portuguese possessions in India from 1509 to 1515, Albuquerque’s 
letters and despatches were collected by his son. Valuable information about the' rela¬ 
tions of the Portuguese with Muzaffar IT. 

The Book of Duarte Barbosa , Eng. tr. M. L. Dames. Hakluyt Society*, 1918. 

The author was an official in the service of the Portuguese authorities in India, 
mainly at Cochin and Carmanore from circa 1500 to 1517. The value of this work is 
mainly geographical and ethnographical. 
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Travels of Varthema, Eng. tr. Jones and Winter, ed. Dr. Badgar. 

Zafarul Walih hi Muzaffar wa Alihi, Abdulla Muhammad b. Umar-al-Makki, commonly 
known as Hajiud Dabir, edited by Sir E. Denison Ross, in three volumes as An Arabic 
History of Gujarat, London, 1910-28. 


e, malwa 

The following works (most of which have already been noticed earlier) may be 
consulted for the history of Malwa: 

Ma'csir-i Mahmudshahi, Ali bin Mahmud al Kirmani alias Shihab Hakim, Ms., Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, No. Elliot 237. 

Maktubai-i Ashrafia ,, Ashraf Jahangir Samnani, Ms., Ashrafia Library, Kichhouchha, 
Faizabad. 

Mir at4 Sikandari, Shaikh Sikandar, University of Bhroda, 1961. 

Riyazul Insha, Mahmud Gawan, ed. Shaikh Chand, Hyderabad (Deccan), 1948, 
Tarikh-i M tihantinadi, Muhammad Bihamid Khani, Ms., British Museum, No. Or. 137. 
Tarikh-i Muzafmr Shahi, Anonymous, Ms., British Museum, No. Add. 26279. 

Tarikh-i Nash Shahi , Anonymous, Ms., British Museum, No. Or. 1803. 

Zafarul Walih hi Muzaffar wa Alihi, Abdullah Muhammad bin Urnar al-Makki (An 
Arabic History of Gujarat ), 3 Vols., London, 1.910-28. 

For a detailed bibliography, see U.N. Day, Medieval Malwa, Delhi, 1965. 


F. OKI s s a 


Main sources have been indicated under the section of the Delhi suHanat and 
Bengal. 


o. B A H MANI I) s 

Besides Isami's Futuh-m Solatia, Hajiud Dabir’s Zafarul Walih and Ibn-i Battutas 
Rclda (noticed earlier), the following works may be mentioned here: 

Rurhan-i Ma’asir , Ali b. Azizullah Tabatabai, Hyderabad, 1936. 

A history of the Bahmanids of Gulbarga, the Bahmanids of Bidar and the Nizam- 
shahis of Ahmadnagar to the year 1004/1596. The author reached India in circa 1580 
and joined the service of Burhan Nizam Shah II. 

Riyazul Insha , Mahmud Gawan,* edited by Shaikh Chand, Hyderabad, 1948. 

Valuable collection of letters, documents and despatches of Mahmud Gawan, the 
famous Bahmanid wazir. 

Tazkiral-ul Muluk, Rafiuddin Shirazi. 

Completed in 1611. the work gives an account of the Add Shahis of Bijapm. 

For a detailed bibliography, see H. K. Sherwani, The Bahmanis of Deccan, 
Hyderabad, 1953. 


II. M ADURA 

Apart from numismatic and epigraphie sources, the Futuh-us Solatia of Isann and 
the Rehla of Ibn-i Battuta (both noticed earlier) constitute our principal sources tor 
the sultanat of Madura. 
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1. VIJAYANAGARA AND CINCEE 

Apart from the epigraphic and numismatic sources, the following works may be 


consulted: 

The Book of Duarte Barbosa, (noticed earlier). 

Burhan-i Maasir, (noticed earlier), 

Chronicle, Nuniz. 

The Commentaries of the Great Afonso D'Albuquerque (noticed earlier). 

Futuh-us Solatia, Isanit (noticed earlier). 

India in the Fifteenth Century , being a narrative of the travels in India of Abudur 
Razzaq, Nicolo Conti, Athanasius Nikitin and Santo Stefano. Hakluyt Society, London, 
1857. 

Khazainul Futuh, Amir Khusrau (noticed earlier). 

Mathias Sa'dain, Abdur Razzaq bin Ishaq Samarqandi, Ms.. India Office (Nos. 2704, 
1580). 

Rehla, Ibn-i Battuta (noticed earlier). 

Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi . Barani (noticed earlier). 

For an account of the archaeological relies at Gingee, see: 

Archaeological Survey of India Reports, 1908-9 and 1911-12. 

A Topographical List of the Inscriptions of Madras Presidency Collected till 1915 , by 
V. Rangacharya, Vol. t. 

District Manual of South Arcot , Garstin (1878). 

List of Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency of Madras , compiled by R. Sewell, 
Vol. I (1882). 

For other sources, see: 

Karnataka Rajakkal Savutarachoritam (Mackenzie Ms.). 

KotjUalugy (Ms. in the Mackenzie Collection). 

Knlottuga Cholan Ufo (1925). 

Madhuravdjayam or Vira Kamparaya Charitram by Gangadevi, ed. Harihara Sastri, 
Srinivasa Sastri, Trivandrum, 1916. 

Maduraittahwaralaru (Ms.). 

Raghunathabhyudayam of Ramabhadramba, ed. Dr. T. R. Chintamani, University of 
Madras, 1934. 

Raghunathabhyudaya Satakam of Vijayaraghava Nayaka. 

Sources of Vijayanagar History (Madras University Historical Series, I), edited by 
Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, 1919. 

Tanjavuri Arulhra Rajtda Charitramu. 

Vaishnam Gttrupa ra mpara . 
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J. MULTAN AND SIND 

Chach Soma, Ali b. Hamid Kufi, Persian version, edited by U. M. Daudpota, Hydera¬ 
bad (Deccan), 1939. 

Gives an account of the conquest ot Sind by Muhammad bin Qasim. The original 
Arabic text was translated by Ali Kufi into Persian and dedicated to Ainul Mulk 
Fakhhiddin Husain, a wazir of Qubacha. 

tarikh-i Sind, Muhammad Ma'sum Nami, edited by U. M. Daudpota, Poona,- 1938. 

A history of Sind from the Arab conquest to its annexation by Akbar. The author 
was a mansabdar of Akbar whose service he joined in 1595. 

Tarkhan Narna, Mirza M. Salih Tarkhan. 

A history of the Arghun and Tarkhan rulers of Sind. 

Tarikh-i Tahiri, Tahir Muhammad Nisyani. 

A history of Thatta from the earliest time to 1609, completed in 1030/1620. The 
author was in the service of Mirza Ghazi Beg Tarkhan Waqari, governor of Sind. 

Ttihfatul Kiram , Ali Sher Qani Tattawi, Lucknow, 1886-87. 

In three volumes, the last being a history of Sind. 


K. BENGAL 

No separate history of Bengal was written in Persian before the Riyazus Salatin , 
which mixes facts with fiction and is incorrect in details and dates. Facts about the 
early history of Bengal have to be culled from the general histories of the Delhi 
sultanat. Maktubat-i Nur Qutb Alam (Letters of Sajyid Nur Qutb-i Alam) contains 
some valuable information about the rise of Raja Kans. 

For bibliography see, The History of Bengal, Vol. II., edited by Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, University of Dacca, 1948, 301-8. 
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The ruined college and tomb of Mahmud, with Tower of Victory on the left. 
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730, 731 
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n 
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Deccan), 1002 
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1007, 1009 
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Bahmani), 857, 862 

Aiauddin Alam Shah, Sultan (Saiyyid 
ruler), 662, 003, 670, 671, 673, 674, 
675, 720, 726, 727, 1133 
Aiauddin Ali Shah, 1148 
Aiauddin Ata Malik Juwayni, 50n, 53, 
95 

Aiauddin Atisiz, 47. 88 
Aiauddin Atiliya, Sultan, 1022 
Aiauddin Bahmani, 657 
Aiauddin Dharwal, Malik, 624 
Aiauddin Finiz Shah (son of Shihahud- 
din), 1151, 1159 

Aiauddin Hasan Bahman Shah, Sultan, 
969 and n, 1044, 1047 
Aiauddin Hasan Kangu, 597 
Aiauddin Husain, 1355, 1156, 1158 
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Alauddin Jahansuz, 47, 155 
Alauddin jani, Malik, 1136 and n, 
11S8, 1139 

Alauddin Jilwani, Malik, 702 
Alauddin Juua, Jam, 595 
Alauddin Khagri/1121 
Alauddin Khalji, Sultan, 604-7, 667, 
746, 747, 785, 786, 810n, 819, 827, 
829, 833, 834, 909n, 1030, 1032 and 
n, 1033, 1036 

Alauddin Masud (Sultan ot‘ Delhi), 
250-55, 940, 1137 

Alauddin Muhammad (a great scholar 
who was tortured to death by Kush- 
luq), 49 

Alauddin Muhammad (Ghiyasuddin’s 
son-in-law)} 198-200 
Alauddin Muhammad Khwarazam Shah, 
43, 47, 49, 72, 78, 80, 192, 337 
Alauddin Rasttldar, Saiyyid, 569 
Alauddin Sanmani, Shaikh, 745 
Alauddin, Sayyid (brother of Saiyyid 
Muhammad of Badaun), 617 
Alauddin Sikandar Shah, 1020, 1025, 
1046 

Alauddin Sikandar Shah, (Shalizada 
Htmlayun) Tughluq Sultan, 623, 712 
Alauddin Suhiab, Malik, 864 
Alauddin Tarm^hirin Khan, 98, 499, 
500 

invasion of, 498 

Alauddin Udawji (son of Sharif Jalal- 
tiddin Ahsan), 1010, 1011, 1013, 

1014, 1024, 1026 
Alauddinpur, 741 

Alaul Mulk (uncle of the historian 
Barani), 322, 329, 332, 337, 338, 
339, .345, 420, 508 

Alavi, Malik Qutbuddin, 329, 333, 346 
Alavi, Salar (imperial officer), 472 
Albcruni, 34, 132, 134, 135, 136, 733 
Albuquerque, 874, 875, 881, 882, 1074- 
77, 1080 

Aleppo (the battle of), 92 
the fort of, 107, 126, 127 
Alexander, 193, 336, 492, 823 
AI-Hakim H, 538 
Alban, 825, 826 
Alhanadeva, 825 
Alhanpur, 683, 910, 925 
Ali (the Caliph), 5, 18, 19, 20, 33 



Ali (father of Qutbuddin Hasan), 267 
Ali (title Tughril Kush) (an army officer 
of Balban whose misrule caused the 
death of Tughril), 295, 296 
Ali (son of Buwaih), 35 
Ali Add Shah (son of Ibrahim Add 
Shah), 1089, 1092, 1093 
Ali, Amir (Sarjandar), 316, 333 
AH Barid, 894, 1005, 1006, 1090 
Ali Beg, 10S, 112, 767 
Ali Chak, 773, 777 
Aligarh, 140, 648n, 091n, 713, 723n 
Ali Gujarati, Amir, 660 
Ali Gurshasp (son. of Shihabuddin, 
brother of Jalaluddin Khalji, later he 
became Sultan Alauddin Khalji. For 
details see Khalji, Sultan Alauddin), 
308, 321, 322, 320 
Ali Hajwiri, Shaikh, 643n 
Ali flamadani, Saiyyid (Ali-i-Sani or 
Amir-i Kabir), 742, 744 
Ali Kachh, 114 
Ali Karmakb, 158, 1117 
Ali Khan, 698, 706 
Ali, Khan-i Khanan Farmuli, 706 
Ali Khoja, 73 
Ali Kirmaj, 156 
Ali, Malik, 649 
Ali Malik Haji, 910 
Ali Mardan, 178, 203, 205, 213, 217, 
1135 

AH Mej, 176, 177 
Ali Mir, 767 

Alt Mubarak (the ariz of the army of 
Qadr Khan; assumed the title of 
Sultan Alauddin), 530, 531, 1148 
and n 

Alinuil Mulk, 965, 967 
Ali Muhammad Khan (historian), 847, 
849, 850, 851, 852 
Ali Nagauri (muqta of Nagaur), 172 
Ali Najjar, Baba, 772 
Aliya Rema Raya (name of Rama Raja), 
1084n 

Ali, Saiyyid, 1082 and n 
AH Shah, 776, 777, 778 
Ali Shaikh (naib of Kabul), 645 and n, 
051, 652, 653, 654, 655 
Ali Sher (future Sultan Alauddin of 
Kashmir), 740, 741, 743, 750, 751 
Ali Sher Khalji, 899 



Ali Taghai, Murza, 768 
Ali ur Raza Imam, 44 
Ali, Ustad, 708 

Aljaitu Khan Khuda-Bandah, 95 
Aljai Turkun Agha, 108 
Allada Reddi, 993 and n, 944 and n 
Allahabad, 692n 
Allasani Peddana, 1083 
Allaya Verna Reddi, 1053n 
Al-Nasir, Calii^h, 141 
Ator, 1120 

Alp Arsalan (1063-72), 37 
Alp Ghazi, 44, 45, 314 
Alp Khan (ruler of Dhar), 645, 646, 
848, 899, 900 
At-Qalqasharidi, 514, 560 
Alqami Muayyaduddin, 89, 90 
Alq*Tiq, 116n 

Altekar, P.A.S., author of Rashtrakutus 
and Their Tiines, 132, 133n 
Altunia, Ikhtiyaruddin, 241, 242, 245 
Altuntash (governor of Herat, officer of 
Mahmud Ghazni), 147 
Ai-Umari, 494 

Alwar, 318, 640, 822, 838, 842, 844 
Atnadnagar (Himmatnagar), 856, 857, 
890 

Amar (a chief of Sind), 464 

Amarkot, 811, 820 

Amar Singh (Urnar Kandi), 834 

Ambala, 684 

Ambar, Malik, 435 

Amber, 786, 790, 837 

Ambhiradeva, 952 

Amid Shall Daud (Delawar Khan 
Ghuri), 898 
Amilu, 1120a 
AmiJ, 113, 117 
Amin, 29 

Amin Chand Manik, 866 
Amin Khan Aitigin Mui-daraz, 1142 
Amin Malik (a Khwarazmian army 
officer), 80 

Amir Abdullah (of Herat), 527 
Amir Ali Barid, 890 
Amir Ali Ismail, 207 
Amir Ali Sher (a renowned Turkish 
statesman and poet, who collected a 
body of scholars with Maulana Abdur 
Rahman Jami, at their head, and pro- 
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Amir Bitiebek (adviser of Ilyas Khwa- 
ja), 108 

Arnir Fakliruddin, 236 
Amir Faulad, 146 

Amir Hasan (author of Fawdidul- 
Fuad ), 209n, 297, 299n 
Amir Husain (son of Musalla and 
grandson of Amir Qazghan), 99, 108, 
109, 110 

Amir Husain, 873, 874, 875 
Amir Husain, Nizamul Mulk (son of 
Amir Miran), 597 
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Amir Khurd (author of Siyarul Aulia), 
274, 337, 481, 489, 520, 557n 
Amir Mahmud (or Sultan Mahmud), 37 
Amir Mahru (father of Ainul Mulk), 534 
Amir Muhammad, 128 
Amir Nasiri, 243 
Amir Nuh bin Mansur, 147 
Amir Qazghan, 554, 566 
Amir Saifuddin, 116 
Amira Surathana, 958 
Amir Wali, 112, 113 
Amirzada Abdullah, 99 
Amir Zunnun Beg, 1128 
Amlapuram, 943 
Arnmakulam, 1115 

Amr (brother of Yaqub bin Lais), 34 
Airir ibntil ‘As, 11, 17, £0 
conquerer of Egypt, 20 
Amradadri (Amber) 790 
Amravati, 1078 

Amroha, 208, 279, 282, .290, 314, 315, 
399, 421, 535, 563, 622. 659, 661, 
966 
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Amu (name at the river Ox us), 40 
Amurta, 912 
Amuya (the battle of, a city on the 
bank of Oxus), 41 
Anatn Konda Hill, 407, 408, 435 
Anandagiri, 1111 
Anandakona, 1109 
Anaudpal, 1117 
Ananir, 407 
Anantaraya, 1108 
Anantavaram, 956, 957 
Ananta Vasudeva, 939 and n, 941 
Anantapur, 960, 1030 
Anantnag, 768 
Armpota Vehama, 982, 985 
Anategiri, 1079 

Anatolia, 114, 125, 127, 128, 224 

Anavama, 943 

Anavota, 978n 

Anavota II, 1055, 1057 

Anavota Nayaka I, 1040, 1051 

Anawati, 153 

Andheoli, 589 

Andhra, 973, 1039 

Andil, Malik, 1155 

Andil Shahzada Malik, 957 

Andjan, 110, 115 

Andkhud, 45, 46, 178, 180, 183n, 192, 
199 

the battle of, 156 
Andri (name of a place), 347 
Andulusia, 28 

Anegundi (see also Husdarg), 502 
Anegondi (or Kumatta), 1042, 1109 
Anhbai, 58 

Anhilwara, 156, 169, 180, 181, 183, 
197, 334, 335, 400, 432, 433, 543, 
546, 550, 554, 823, 825 
Anira'o Sammah, 1119n 
Anitalli, 1039 

Aniyan Kabhima (or Anangabhima III, 
IV), 938, 939 and n, 940n 
Ankabhupala (of Kalaharti), 1112 
Ankara, 128 
the battle of, 127 

Ankatura (nephew of Haji Beg Aran- 
kut), 115, 116 
Annadeva Choda, 1055 
Annaniarasar, 952 

Anqutil dir Perron (1732-1805), 1112 


Ansars, Muslim clan-chiefs of Medina, 
8, 16 

Antab (a Syrian city), 125 
Antur, 998 
Antyaja, 135 
Aor Khan, 1136, 1137 
Aonla, 630, 638 
Apardi Aljaitu, 99 
Apardi Muhammad Khwaja, 99 
Appa Nayak, 1109, 1111, 1144 
Aqsanqar, 208, 248, 255 
Aqshah (name of a city), 128 
Arabia, 1, 2, 5, 10, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
224n, 701, 889, 987, 1031 
Arabia Felix, 2, 8, 38, 355 
Arabian Peninsula, 1 
Arabian provinces, 13 
Arabian language, 33 
Arabian Prophet, 49 
Arabian lands, 101 
Arabian scholars, 126 
Arab slaves, 18 
Arab sea, 115 
Arabian Sea, 997, 998 
Araga (name of a place), 1053 
Arail, 692 
Arakan, 1157 

Aram Shah, 206, 207, 208, 234, 436, 
373 

Arammahjor, 082n 

Arangal (Warangal), 1038 

Arankut-Haji Beg, 115 

Arasin (or Baralisan), 587 

Aravidu, 1088, 1101 

Aravalles, 783 

Aravalli, 794 

Aravati, 1040 

Arb, Shihab, 435 

Arbi! (the name of a place), 93 

Arbud, 7&3 

Arcot, 952 and n, 1017, 1020, 1024n, 
1027, 1028, 1102, 1105, 1106, 1107, 
1111, 1112, 1115 
Ardbili, Maulana Abdul Aziz, 495 
Arghun Amir, 87 

Arghun Khan (grandson of Ilalaku and 
eldest son of Abaka), 95 
Arghun Shah, 108 
Arhang, 99 

Arif, Qazi Sadruddin, 329, 582n 
Ariq Buqa, 87, 97 
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Arjuna, Raja, 828, 1042 
Arjuiipala, 808, 839 
Arka, 968 

Armardun (territory of), 270 
Armenia, 114 
Armil (last Smiiirah prince), 1119, 
1126n 

Arsalan Ja/.ib (governor of Tus, an 
officer of Mahmud of Ghazni), 147 
Arsalan Khan, 41, 57, 63, 81, (a Musal- 
man of Kayaliq), 265 
Arsalan Khan, 1170, 114 In 
Arsalan, Malik, 715 
Arthuna, 803 
Arthur Walley, 39n 
Arviti Bukka, 1084n, 1088 
Asa Ahir, 854 
Asad Abu Munzir, 146 
Asad Khan, 1088, 1089 
Asad Khan Lodi, Malik, 068 
Asaduddin (son of Sipahdar Davvar; 

b/o Tughluq Shah), 456 
Asaduddin, Malik (son of Yughrash), 
436, 437, 453, 463 
A sat Khan, 884, 892 
Axa$~us Taqtlis fi ilvi-ul-Kulam (a work 
of Mophtna Fakhrucldin Razi in 
which he has criticized the Karamis), 
153 

Asawai, 554, 840, 847, 851 
Asghar Khan (governor of Dellu), 694, 
698n 

Asghari, Malik ( wrdawauLir ), 420 
Ash'ari School, 26 
Ashk, 143 
Ashrms, 73 

Ash rat Jahangir Sarnnani, Saiyyid, 717 
Ashraf Malik, 1004 

Ashraf, Sultan (ruler of Bayana), 691 

Ashoka, 601 and n, 602 (see also Asoka) 

Asshoka's edict, 1050 

Ashta, 933, 936 

Asi (name of a river), 93 

Asi (San), 695 

Asia, 63 

Asia Minor (Rum), 88, 89, 127, 139 
Central Asia, 85, 94, 97, 98, 140, 
180, 185, 187, 461, 491, 493, 509, 
516, 521, 889 
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Central Asian history, 182 
Asian Powers, 182 
Asir, 854, 857, 865, 872, 875, 876 
Asirgarh, 854. 1095 
Asiruddin, 1133 
Asiwan, 138 
Askari, 893 

Asna Ashuris (a sect of Shias), 31, 50 
Asui, 168, 183 
Asoka, 325 

Asqalani, Ibn-i Hajar, 553, 557n, 500 

Asraj, 825 

Assam, 1145 

As Ilian, 809, 810 

Astrabad, 79, 113 

Astrabadi, Fazun (a sixteenth century 
writer), 284 
Astrakhan, 111, 118 
Asundi, 121 
Aswan, 120 
Atabak Sa‘d, 88 
Atabeks, 115 

Atabek Fir Muhammad (ruler of the 
great I,ur), 117 
Ata Malik Juwayni, 183 
Athwajan, 767 
Atisiz, 40, 41 
Atrauli, 648, 717 
Atri, 793 
Auhacli Khan, 647 
Auhari, Nasimddin, 535 
Auraugzeb, Jizya levied by, 578, 1102 
Aus (an Arabian tribe), 3, 6 
Aush, .182 
Auzni Raina, 742 
Avantipur, 743, 750 
Avantipura Canal, 756 
Avicenna, 135 

Awadh (iqta), 172, 203, 208, 218, 

220, 235, 238, 250n, 252n, 254, 265. 

266, 267, 269, 270, 271, 277, 278, 

283, 293, 303, 313, 314n, 322, 320, 

329, 345, 359, 370, 435, 447, 455, 

497, 511, 529, 533, 534. 558, 562, 

590, 703, 940, 1135, 1137, 1138, and 
n, 1139 and n, 114In, 1144, 1149 
Awadh Khan, 696 

Awfi (author of the T.ubabtiJ A\1mh) % 204, 

20, 1132 

Ayaz (a general of Gujarat), 799, 800 
Ayaz (son of Miuhajus Siraj), 276 
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Ayaz» Ahmad, Khwaja-i-Jahau. 447, 457, 
474, 477, 497, 499, 501, 502, 526, 
528, 542n, 545, 548, 553, 554 
Ayaz, Alauddin, 345, 346 
Ayaz, Kabir Khan, 228, 240, 241, 242, 
247, 248 

Ayaz, Malik (governor of Junagarh), 
873, 874, 881, 882, 883, 885 
Ayaz, Malik Ahmad (Khwaja-i-Jahau), 
486, 562, 570, 573 

Ayaz, Muhammad, 345, 447, 457, 562 
Ayaz Qazi (author of Shifo), 878 
Ayaz, ‘Tajuddin Abu Bakr, 248 
Ayesha, 15, 19 
Ayla, 13 
Ayodhya, 836 

Ayyub (a religious eccentric), 279 
Aytibf Salahuddin (Muslim hero of the 
first Crusade), 92 
Ayyappa, 1112 

Ayyar Beg, Cormnander-jn-Chiel of II 
Arsalan, 41 
Azam, Malik, 546 

Azerbaijan, 71, 76, 85, 113, 124, 128, 
130 

Azdul Mulk, 877, 878 
Azad, Maulana Ahui Kahuti, 495 
Azadpur, 584 
Azamgarh, 1138 

Azam Humayun (Mughis Khan), 907, 
* 908, 909, 910 

Azam Humayun (Mahmud Shah), 927 
Azam Humayun (grandson of Bahlol 
Lodi), 665, 683, 689, 690 
Azam Humayun (future Sultan Main 
4? mud II) (son of NasimdtTin of 
Malwa), ,696, 697 

Azam Humayun Sarwuni, 665, 692, 
702, 703, 705, 706 

Azam Humayun Lodi, 690, 691, 704, 
705, 706 

Azam Khan (Bahmani officer), 956 
Azd bin Yezd (envoy of Iran to the 
court of Mohd. bin Tughluq), 493 
Azizucldin Khammar, 497, 541, 542-45, 
563, 966 

Azizullah, Shaikh (of Tiilamba), 701 

Azlaq Sultan. 66 

Azmat Tola, 138 

Aztasaram, 591 

Az-Zuhuri, 5n 
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Baivu Shaikh, son of a Nayak, 497 
Babur, 311, 233, 665, 666, 700, 701, 

707, 708, 709n, 767, 769, 800, 801, 

806, 835, 837, 841, 814, 886, 888, 

932, 1116, 1129 and h, 1130, 113In, 
1132, 1158, 1159 
Baetria, 968 
Badagara, 1026 

Badakbshan, 49, 79, 99, 109, 139, 155, 

742, 766 

Badamsa Itawal (an army leader of 
Pithoia’s army), 164 
Badaun, 136, 137, 138, 140, 141, 169, 

171, 173, 207, 212, 214, 496, 497, 

558, ,563, 617, 630, 636, 637, 638, 

644, 661, 662, 663 and n, 667, 673, 

674, 683, 685, 690, 717, 720, 727, 

809 

Badaun Cate, 329, 345, 350, 351, 

359, 369, 410, 485 
maqta of, 660 

iqta of, 234, 235, 241, 245, 216, 
250n, 259, 265, 267, 279, 283, 314, 

315, 327 

Badauui (author of Muutukhabut Tttica* 
rikh), 209n, 300n, 475, 666 
Badghiz (name of a place), 247 
Badhatu (lowest caste among the 
Hindus), 135 

Bardjut (Turkistan ruler), 63 
Badnor, 780, 790 
Badr, 7 

battle of, 18 
Badr, 623 

Badr (name of an officer), 395 
Badr-i-Ala Malik, 852, 853 
Badr-i-Chach, 461, 487, 532, 538, 965 
and n 

Badruddin Datnaniim, 861 

Badruddin Jilwani, Malik, 704 

Bagar, western Bajputana, 167 

Bagepalli, 1041 

Bftghban, 1129, 1130 

Baghdad, 31, 33, 34, 50, 65, 67n, 87, 

89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 113, 117, 121, 

128, 131, 141, 192, 225 

the Caliph and citizen of, 211, 219, 

224. 225, 226, 230, 251, 284. 537 
Baghdad gate, 660. 1117 
Baghdadi, Shaikh Majduddin, (disciple 
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of Sb. Najrmiddin fcubra, the foun¬ 
der, of Kubravi order), 68n, 149 
Baghd Khand, 713 

Baglana, 335, 400, 402, 547, 858, 865, 
895 

Bahadur (an officer choosen by Balban 
to suppress the rebellion of Tughril), 
294 

Bahadur, lll4n 
Bahadur, Alttm, 554, 566 
Bahadur, Ghiyasuddin (son of Shams- 
uddin Firuz Shah, also known as 
Bura), 474, 505 

Bahadur Gilani, 872, 1003, 1004, 1018 
Bahadur Khan Amirul Umara, 973 
Bahadur Khan (Bnhmani general), 1047 
Bahadur Khan Nuhani (Sultan Muham¬ 
mad),; 705, 706, 707 
Bahadur Khan, Prince (son of Muzaffar 
II of Gujarat), 885, 886, 889, 890-96, 
932-35 

Bahadur Khan Sanvani, 705 
Bahadur, Malik, 314 
Bahadur Nahir, 124, 022, 625, 633, 
640, 646, 843 and n, 844 
Bahadur, Qara, 318 
Bahadur Shahzada, 800, 806 
Bahadur Singh, 778 
Bahadur, Sultan, 1131n, 1132 
Bahai ini (Bahrain's governor of Punjab), 
157 

Bahar Deva, 263 
territories of, 259 
Bahar Khan, 911, 916 
Bnharmer, 827 

Bah a odd in, Dabir (who was conferred 
the title of Urmlatul Mulk), 453 
Bahauddin Gurshasp, 1035 
Rahauddin Hasan Ash'ari, 235 
Bahauddin Kamboh, 780 
Bahauddin Malik (son of Sultan Tugh- 
luq’s sister), 456, 463 
Bahaudd in-al-M uqtan a, 1117n 
Bahauddin Sam (son of Izzuddin 
Husain), 47, 154 
Bahauddin Syed Ajal, 65n 
Bahauddin Tughril 44, a Seljnq slave 
officer, 233 (see also Tughril) 
Bahauddin Zakariya, Shaikh, 596n, 679, 
1133 
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Bahaul Mulk (of Gujarat), 877 
Bahilwal (name of a place), 442 
Bahisti (a Syrian city), 125 
Bahistpur, 927, 928, 929 
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081, 

682, 

683, 

684, 

685, 

686, i 

687n, 

088, 

689, 

691, 

698, 

720, 

721, 

722, 

723, 

724, 

725, 

726, 

727, 

728, 

729, 

732, 

758, 

832, 

844, 885, 925 




Bahman (son of Isfandiyar), 1025 
Bahman Shah, 971 n, 972n, 977 and n, 
978n, 1021, 1024 

Bahmani kingdom (emergence of), 540 
Bahnudeva I, 940 
Bahnudeva II (1306-28), 472 
Bahr Khan, 872 

Bahraich, 138, 253, 256, 267, 496, 583, 
609, 683 

Bahraichi, Qazi Shamsuddin, 249, 263, 
269 

Bahrain, 13, 363 
Bahraji, Raja, 895 
Bahrain Ghazni. Malik, 571 
Bahrain Khan, 758, 759, 760 
Bahrain Khan, 1147 

Bahrain Khan (son-in-law of Alauddln 
Hasan Kangu), 597 

Bahrain Khan (uncle of Sultan Hasan of 
Kashmir), 684 

Bahrain Khan, Mazandajrani, 975, 976 
Bahrain Khan Turkbacha, 627 
Bahrain, Khizr, 501 
Bahrain Lodi, Malik Shah, 668 
Bahrain, Muizuddin, 242, 244, 245, 246, 
247, 249, 251, 252, 254, 586, 842 
Bahram Shah Ghaznavi, 154, 157, 207n 
the coins of, 270 
Bahraq, 888 

Bahtu, Malik Saifuddin Aibak, 239 
Bahzad (governor of Multan), 537 
Baibar, 96 

Baidar (a Mongol commander), 93 
Baiclu Aghul, 95 
Baihaq, 744 

Baihaqi, Abill Fazl, 136, 144n, 145, 147 
Baijaldeva, 837 
Baiju, 90, 

Bain Kota, 648 
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Balkan, Malik Mphanmiad, 314, 315 
Balepur, 921 
Balhana, 928 
Bali, 825 

Bali Afghan, Malik, 617 
Bali Patta, 943 

Balka Khalji, Malik Ikhtiyaruddin, ll 
Balk ash Lake, 85 


Bair am Khan, 774 

Balrain Khan Turkbacha, 628, 634, 637 
Bairat, 837 

Buisdarwaza mosque, 1154 
Baizawi, 888 
Bajwara, 639 and n, 654 
Bakan (a Khokar chief), 178 
Bakar, 112 In 


Bakhar, 1127, 1128 and n, 1130, 1131, 


Balkh, 34, 40, 41, 45, 71, 76, 79, 99, 


1132, 1134 

Bakhtiyar (son ol the Rai of Kumpila), 
502 

Bakhtiyar Kaki, Shaikh Qutbuddin, 625, 
681 
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Ballala III, son of Ramanatha, 1105 
Ball ala III (or Bilal Deo), 1015, 1016, 
1017, 1027, 1028, 1031, 1032, 1034, 
1035 


Bakhtiyar Khalji, 171-78, 198, 203, 930, 
1135 

Baknari, 620 
Baksar, 682, 728 
Bakur, 863 
Bala, 814 
Bala Bai, 837 
Baladeva, Vidy&shusan, 964 
Bala Krishna, 1078 
Bala Venkatapati, 1109 
Bala and Nikala, region of, 217 
Balaraja, 825 
Balarama Das, 963 and n 
Balarami, Shaikh Burhan (Zahiru) 
Juyush), 549 

Balarwan, the fort of, 158 
Balasaqun, 48 
Balasinor, 919 
Balasore, 941 

Balkan, Ghiyasuddin (Sultan) (see also 
Ulugh Khan), 191, 192, 197, 233, 238, 
251, 252, 253, 254n, 255, 257n, 258, 
259, 266, 276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 

282, 283, 284, 285, 286, 287, 288, 
289, 290, 291, 292, 293, 295, 296, 

297, 302, 303, 304, 305, 306. 307, 

308, 309, 311, 312, 313, 318, 321, 

323, 330, 461, 464, 474, 481, 484, 

499, 573, 581, 667, 833, 835, 842, 

941n, 1120, 1133, 1139, 1142 and n, 
1142, 1143 and n, 1144 
last days of, 300 
achievement and failure of, 301-3 
Bed Palace of, 329 
Balkan-i-Buzurg (elder Balkan;, 250 
Balkan, Khwaja, 695 


Ballala, Hoysala, I042n 

Ballala Hoysala III, 1042 and n, 1048 

Balprasad, 825 

Balranii, Nasiruddin Aitam, 243 
Baltistan, 733, 752, 768, 770, 771 
Bahira, 742 

Bambavada (Mewar), 833, 834 
Barman (Ramiyan) (name of a place), 40, 
47, 79, 80, 148, 149, 155, 200 
Banaras, 136, 138, 168, 169, 172, 208, 
583, 693, 725, 730, 942, 1149 
Bunas (name of river), 318 
Banbhina, 598, 599 

Band-i-Fath Khan, -Maldah, -Mahpalpur, 
-Shukr Khan, -Salura, -Sahepna, 
AVazirabad, 601n 

Bandar, Nasiruddin Muhammad, 270 
Bandat, Malik Izzuddin Yahya (Azamul 
Mulk), 486 

Bandhogarh, 694, 912 
Bandi, 982 

Bando, 833, 834, 835 
Bandri (Pandarpur) (name of a place), 
412 

Bandru Lakshminarayana, 1082n 

Banerjee, R. D., 964 

Bang, 174, 217, 1135-36, 1145-46 

Bangalore, 1043 

Banganga, 840 

Bangarmau (name of a place), 535, 706 
Banihal, 737 

Bani Hashinri (the Prophet’s clan), 18 
Bankapur, 981, 1049, 1050, 1054, 1056, 
1059, 1065, 1093 
Bankura, 1138 
Banmata, 914 



Bannu, 219, 053n 
Banswara, 803, 806 
Banu Kindah, 1 
Barm .Nadir (a Jewish tribe), 3 
Baoni Fakhr, 281 
Bapa Rawal, 784, 785 
Baq Baq, Malik, 283 
Baq Mulla, 770 
Bara Banki, 712 
Barabati, 939 

Baragi (name of a river), 406 
Barahdari, 1141 
Baraka, 86, 94, 292 
BaramuHa, 734, 735, 73Q, 740, 740 
&iran, 167, 212 

itjta of (modern Bulandshahr), 236, 
241, 244, 306, 308, 309, 327, 328, 
330, 399, 525, 535, 626, 633, 639, 
685, 716 

Baratti, Ziyaudtlin (author of Tarikh-i - 
Firuz Shahi), 20, 25, 98n, 192, 194, 
225, 229n, 232, 233, 234, 260, 274, 
275n, 278, 281, 282n, 284n, 285, 287, 
288, 289ii, 290, 291, 292, 294r», 295, 
296, 298, 301, 302, 304, 305, 306, 
307, 308, 310n, 312, 313n, 314, 315, 
316n, 3I7n, 318n, 319, 320n, 322, 
323, 327.., 329, 330, 333, 336, 337, 

338n, 344, 349, 350, 351, 353, 355, 

356, 357, 358. 360, 361, 362, 363, 

364, 370, 372, 373, 377, 378, 379, 

382, 383, 385, 386, 387, 388, 389, 

390-91, 392, 398, 399, 403, 404, 405n, 
406n, 409n, 41 On, 418, 420, 421, 422, 
423, 424, 425, 428, 429, 430n, 431, 
432, 433, 434n, 439, 443, 445, 446n, 
447, 448, 449, 455, 456, 465, 466, 

467, 468, 469, 474, 476, 479, 481, 

485, 486, 487, 489, 490, 491, 492, 

497, 498, 501, 506, 510, 511, 512, 

515, 517, 518n, 519, 520, 522, 523, 

524, 525, 526, 528, 529, 531, 532, 

537, 538, 539, 540, 541, 542, 543, 

544, 545, 546, 548n, 549, 550, 551, 

552 , 554, 555, 558, 557, 559, 560, 

561, 583 and n, 564 and u, 566 and 
n, 569, 573, 376 and n, 577n, 578, 
582n, 585n, 587, 946, 1012. 1038, 
1139, 1141n, 1142 and n, 1144, 1146, 
1149 
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Barbat, 505 (see also Muhammad) 

Barbek Shah (Mubarak Khan), son of 
Bahlul Lodi, 673 and n, 683, 688, 
690, 692, 730 
Barbek Shah, 948n 

Barbek Shah (Shahzada took this title 
after assuming the crown), 1154, 1155 
Barbosa, 877, 1083 
Bardhankuti (Batdhan Kot), 177n 
Bareilly, 636n 

Barb (a place near Patna), 693, 731, 
1158 

Bari, 685 
Bari Dargah, 139 
Bari Sadri, 914 
Barid, Amir, 1007 
Bariya, 805 

Barkhurdar, Malik (Taj Khau), 907 
Barkiaruq (10944104) (one of the six 
great rulers of the Seljnq dynasty), 
37, 41 

Burligh-Kent, 73 

Barmakides (a famous family which rose 
to very high position under the Abba- 
sids), 29 

Barmatpuri (name of a place), 416 
Barnadi, 177n 
Barod, 833 

Barocla, 542-46, 803, 804, 851, 864, 876, 
879, 919, 966, 967 
Barquq (king of Egypt), 125 
Bairos, 1085 
Barsani, 678 

Bartan Bahadur (second son of Qublai 
Khaqan), 58 

Barthold, 35, 36n, 37n, 58n, 66n, 68n, 
97, 155, 181, 196, 209 
Barthold: Seimrechye, 97n 
Bartunka, 912 

Barur (a pargana in the Purnea district), 
1154 

Barwar, 593 
Basangarh, 831 
Basankot, 1135 
Basant Rai, 928 
Bashi, 696 
Bashir, 427 

Bashir (Ariz-i-Mamalik entitled Imadnl 
Mulk), 569, 572, 573, 598, 609 and n, 
615, 616, 619, 657 
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Basra (cantonment town founded about 
a.h, 638 by the order of Caliph Umar), 
18, 19, 28 
Basrah, 983 

Basraur (Pasraur) (fort of in the Sialkot 
dist), 216 

Basri-Khwaja Hasan, 301, 305 
Basri, Klivvaja Jamaluddin, 251 
Basudan (name of a district), 435 
Baswa, 801, 802 
Batachi, Khan, 58 

Batari, Mandal (name of a place), 554 
Batinis, 150 

Batihagarh (name of a place), 495 
Battle of the Camel, 19 (it was fought 
in a.d. 656 between Caliph Ali on one 
side, and Talba Zubair under the 
tedership of Ayesha on the other) 
Batu (second son of Juji), 84, 86, 87, 94 
Bauji, Malik Ibrahim, 535 
Buuragarh, 923 
Bavan (Matan), 768 
Bay of Bengal, 998, 1099 
Bay ana, 169, 170, 171, 221,-251, 262, 
271, 273, 342, 357, 359, 362, 363, 

405n, 626, 836, 637, 638, 617, 655, 

659, 681, 691, 695, 696, 717, 725, 

726, 801, 820, 838, 839, 840, 842, 

891, 916 

Bayazid, 114, 127, 128, 131 
Bayazid Jalair, 99 

Bavazicl Khwaja (son of Bahlul Lodi), 
673, 675 

Bay nr Hikinet (Turkish writer), 209-10 
Bazan, 98 

Baz Bahadur, 932, 933, 936 
Bazghala, Nizarauddin, 282n 
Beas, 642, 644, 654 
Bedar, 1054, 1147 
Beeja (son of Bilal Deo), 1042n 
Beejanagar (Vijayanagara), 1042n, 1050, 
1052, 1058, 1061, 1090 
Beg, Ali, 392, 393, 462 
Beg, Almas (younger brother of Alaud- 
din Khalji) (title Ulugh Khan), 323, 
324, 326, 327 

Beg, Malik Qara (personal name was 
Ahmad Ghitam), 374, 400, 408, 421, 
430, 438, 447, 4G6n 
Begi, Malik (Sardawatdar), 486 



Begmati (name of a river), 175n, 177n, 
1139n, 1140 

Behamid Khani, Muhammad, 711, 710, 
718, 719 

Beksariq, Malik, 305 
Bektars, Malik Barbek, 295, 296, 298 
Baktor (son of Yasugai Bahadur), 59 
Bel gam, 969, 998 

Belgaurn, 1050, 1065, 1070, 1077, 1080, 
1084 

Bclgutai (son of Yasugai Bahadur), 59 

Bellainakonda, 1093 

Bellary, 1030, I034n, 1040 

Bellew, 667 

Belpur, 840 

Belur, 1102 

Bengal, 132, 172, 175, 181, 198, 217, 
292, 313, 331, 386, 409, 410, 464, 
474, 478, 481, 489, 491, 517 
revolt in, 530-31, 560, 581-85, 589-91, 
613, 616, 657, 583, 71.0, 713, 7J5, 
717-19, 731, 823, 940, 941 and n, 
942 and n, 944 and n, 947, 948 
and n, 953, 956-58, 963, 1135-36, 
1139, II4 In, 1142-45, 1146 and n, 
1148-49, 1151 and n, 1152, 1155- 
59 

Benmata, 791 

Berar, 802, 875, 880, 889, 890, 903, 921, 
922, 923, 975, 988, 996, 1001, 1002, 
1006, 1007, 1064n 
Bernard Lewis, Professor, 31 
Besanga, i035n 
Beshballgh, 39, 66, 86 
Bet Sankhodhar, 870 
Beul, 980 
Bey Kecher, 98 
Bhaclmnda, 804 
Bhadawar, 650 
Bhadmer, 813 

Bhadra (Cajpati princes), 1080n 
Bhadrajan, 812 
Bhagalpur, 693, 730 
Bhagela Yadava, 321 
Rhagirathi, 956 
Bhagpat, 886, 889 
Bhagwandas Raja, 780 
Bhagvvat, 172 
Bhagwati Das Jhala, 819 
Bbairon Singh, 979 
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Bhakkar, 217, 219, 569, 595, 598n, 
616 

Bhakkar Kot, 819 
Bhakshi, 791 
Bhaktiraju Eruva, 972 
Bhambhor, 112 In 
Bhandev, 918 
Bhandir, 718 

Bhanudeva IV, 902, 945, 946 
Bhamigaon, 822 
Bharatpur, 838, 842 
Bharinal, 799 

Bhar Mai, Kao or Bihar Mai, 883 
Bharniali, 789 

Rhasubihar, Mound of, 1138n 
Bliat (name of a place), 453 
fehatkal, 1065, 1074 
Bhafinda, 159, 160n, 219, 260, 271, 
309, 816 

Bhatner, 120, 121, 260, 816, 818, 820 
Bfcatta-avatara, 754, 757 
Rhatta Murti, 1093 

Bhattoh (Rewa), 691, 692, 694, 728, 

730 

Bhatto, 837 
Bhatwarah, 681 
Bhava Sangcuna, 1042n 
Bhawalpur, 820 
Bhfd, Bai, 691, 692 
Bind, Raja, 730 

Bhikan Khan (Sultan Muhammad 
Sh&rqi), 699n, 706, 722 
Bhikshana, Bhatta, 740, 741 
Bhilam, 643n 

Bln llama (son of Rama Deva), 401, 
403, 420, 434 

Bhillama (Sangama) 1032n. 1033 and n 
Bhilsa, 322, 798, 891, 932, 933, 934, 
936, 905, 908, 909 
BhiiTi, 870 

Bbim Deo, 157n, 183 

Bhimdcva, Raja (of Jammu)^ 751 

Bhim Deva II, 803 

Bhirn, Rai, 643 and n, 644, 645 

Bhim Rao, 810, 880. 881, 882 

Bhinrm (name of river), 879, 1071 

Rhima, 11, 169 

Bhimbar, 684, 746, 762 

Bhimakeseva, 734 

Blumscvnra, 938 

Bhinmal, 810, 827 


Bhiran Rai. (Hindu raaqta of Gulbarga), 
565 

Bhirhu Bhatti, Rai, 58 
Bhiuli, 172 
Bhiwanl, 822 

Bhoj (of Malvva), 825, 829 
Bhojdeva, 819 
Bhoj Muli 1048 
Bhojmal Rai, 975 and n 
Bhoj Rai (of Sargiya), 912 
Bhoj Rai, 1143 
Bhoja, 829 

Bhoji (name of a river), 405 
Bhojpur, 279, 315, 667 
Bhojtal, 905 

Bhola (minister and army general of 
Pithora), 164 

Bhongaon, 677 and n, 704, 716, 717 

Bhongir, 990, 972 

Bhopal, 713 

Bhowa, 643 

Bhragukachcha, 821 

Bhua, Mian, 699, 705, 706 

Bhubaneswar, 939n, 941 

Bhugal Pahari (namt 1 of a place), 309 

Bhujabale, 1073 

Bhula, 831 

Rhuknaur, 648n 

Bhunakmin, 648n 

Blningar (second Suinirah ruler son of 
Surnrab), 1117n 
Bhutan, 176n 
Bhupal, 891 
Bhupat, 934, 935 

Bias (name of a river in Punjab), 118, 
120, 249, 262, 283, 293, 332 
Bibi Mughali, 863 
Bibi Mirki, 863 
Bida, 815 

Bidar, 172, 526, 532, 890, 894, 921-23, 
951, 953, 965, 983-84 and n, 985. 
987n, 988-89, 992, 993 and n, 998, 
1001-6, 1008, 1057, 1066, 1067 and 
n, 1072,1077, 1082n, 1090 
Bigbdan (.secretary of Mohd. bin Tugh- 
luq), 493 

Bihamid Kbani (also Behamad Khani), 
632 

Bihar, 138, 172, 173, 174, 175, 198, 
217, 253, 262, 302, 307, 331, 359, 
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590, 591, 598, 619, 623, 608n, 685, 
692, 694, 706, 712, 728, 730 and n, 
731, 780, 940, 942, 1135-36, 1137 
and n, 1138-39, 11.41, 1145-46, 

1149a, 1152, 1156 
Bihar (name of a river), 406, 558 
Bijagarh, 406, 937 
Bijal Khan, 912 

Bijanagar (Bizenegalia, Bichenegher, 
Bisanaga), 1029a, 1090 
Bijapur, 875, 989, 991, 992, 999, 1001, 
1002, 1003, 1004, 1006, 1007, 1008, 
1067a, 1071, 1072, 1075-77, 1081, 
1086, 1089, 1093, 1095 
Sultan of, 1099, 1101, 1102 
Bijli Khan, 1079 
Bik, 812, 815, 816, 820 
Bikaner, 783, 812, 815, 820 
Bikramajit, 222 

effigy of, 375, 695, 891, 933-34 
Bilal Deo (Ballala II h IV), 1035a, 
1042a 

Bilkatagin, 35, 40 

Bilaram, 271 

Bilaspur, 938 

Bilgram, 138 

Bmalipatnanl, 959a 

Binas (name of a liver), 405 

Binhiu (name of a river), 412 

Bipradas, 1158 

Bir, 922, 968 and n, 991 

Bir Afghan, Malik, 668n 

Bir Bhan, 622 

Bir-Dhol (name of a city), 414, 415, 416, 
417 

Bir .Sing, 622, 679, 686, 693, 812, 834 

Bira, Malik, 659 

Biram Deva, 627 

Biram Rao, 811, 813, 814 

Birbhum (district), 175, 938, 1138 

Birdi Beg, 129 

Birlas (tribes), 1129 

Birpur, 848 

Bisaldeva, 842 

Bisnaga (i.e. Kampiladeva), 1041n 
Bisriaga (name of place), 1082, 1101, 
1102 

Bisun Timur, 99 
Biswa Singh, 1159 
Biyabani, Shaikh, 923 
Bizenegalia, 1056 


Blochmann, I75n 
Bolan Pass, 1128 
Bombal Hai, 458 
Bombay, 986 and n, 1003 
Bortei (daughter of Dai Scehen of the 
Unqini elan, who in her early age 
was left with the Yasugai Bahadur 
to become the wife of Temucbin), 
59, 60, 61n 
Bostra, 1 

Bosworth, CE, 144n, 145, 149a (his 
article, 'The Early Islamic History of 
Ghur* in Central Asiatic Journal) 
Boyle J. A., 43n, 44, 71n, 72, 209a 
Brahma, Kajb, 448, 453, 455, 456 
Brahmakundi (Gudlakannna), 1066 
Brahmaputra (river), 177, 1140, 1145, 
1159 

Brahma Siddhanta, 30 
Brihaspati, 879, 1152n 
Brindavan Das, 958 and n 
Broach, 546, 547, 548, 549, 554, 846, 
851, 804, 882, 919, 907 
Browne, Professor, 36, 508, 509 
Brusa (the capital of Bayazid), 128 
Bnbak, 1129n 

Buddha, 149, 641, 659, 735 
Budhai (or Budhni), 588 
Buddhu (Naih-i-Ariz), 682 
Bugha, Tamar, 340 
Bughra, Yusuf, 498, 541, 556 
Bughra Khan, 35, 1141n, 1142, 1143, 
1144, 1145 

Bukhara, 35, 37, 06, 70, 71, 73, 74, 
75, 115, 210, 224n, 499, 755 
Bukhara Haji (a slave merchant who 
purchased lltutmish), 211 
Bukhari, 30 

Bukhari Khan Fannuli Masnad-i Ali, 
706 

Bukka, 531, 599, 973n. 974 and n, 975. 
976 and n, 977, 980, 985, 1019n, 
1025, 1026, 1037, 1041, 1042 and n, 
1043, 1044. 1044a, 1045, 1046, 1047, 
1048 and n, 1049 and n, 1107 
Bukka II, 1152, 1053, 1057n 
Bukka, III, 1056 and n, 1057 
Bukkasamudram, 1093 
Bulandshahr, 167, 660n, 726 
Bulandshahr, 167, 660n, 726 
Bulbul Shah (or Bilal Shah), 739 
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uliya (river), 584 
Bulwara, 097 

Bundelkhund, 132, 170, 322, 713 
Bundi, 783, 786, 790, 823, 833, 83*4, 
835, 902, 917 

Banyan, 236, 246, 247, 260, 272n, 273 
Buqa, 94 

Bura (call-name of Ghtyasuddin Baha¬ 
dur), 505, 506 (see also, Bahadur 
Ghiyasuddin) 

Burdwan, 1138n, 1152n 
Burdhan (Kot), 175a 
Bmhan (son of Ahmad Nizami)! Mullc), 
1005, 1007 
Burhanabad, 717 

Burhanpur, 854, 862, 872, 875. 876. 

885, 893, 896, 988 
Burhan Nizam Shah, 1086, 1089 
Burbanuddin, 464 

Burhamuldin, Qutb Alam .Bukhari, 861 
(see also Qutb Alum Bukhari) 
BurHauuddin, Shaikh, 854, 922 
Burhanuddin, Shaikh Makhdum <J;\zh 
905 

Burh&nul Mulk Bimbani, 891 
Burildai, 115 
Burraq, 96, 98, 131, 035 
Burraq Ughlan, 131 
Busbelrao, 1073 
Bust (name of a place), 201 
Bustami, Shaikhzada, 533, 57In, 573 
Butahari, Malik Badruddin, 57 In 
Buvvaihids (945*1031), 32, 35, 226 
Buxar, 1159 
Butler Samuel, 877 
Byzantine, 3. 4, 15 

Cabs ar FnEORiCK:, 1092 
Caesar, Julius, 193 
Cairo, 93, 94, 126, 153n 
Calicut, 558, 1061, 1074 
Cambay, 537, 540, 543, 540, 553, 554, 
872, 875, 877, 881, 882, 892. 893, 
924, 935, 966 
Cannanore, 874, 1074 
Cape Comorin, 1036 
Cape of Negapatam, 1102 
Cape Ramas, 976 
Carmathians, 31, 152, 156 
Carnatic, 1038, 1044, 1050, 1110 


Came. Olaf, 667 

Caspian sea, 68, 76, 113 

Cathay, 105 

Catuir, 1076, 1077 

Caucasus mountains, 76 

Central Asia, 736, 747 

Ceylon, 1050, 1054, 1059, 1060, 1090 

Chachigdeva, 827 

Chfighatai, 60n, 70, 73, 75, 79, 85, 86, 
87, 94, 96, 97, 98, 107 
Chaghtai, Dr., 611 

Chain Laddah. Shaikhul Islam Shaikh, 
906 

Ghaitanya, 958n, 963 and n, 964, 1157n 
Clmjju, Malik, 309, 312, 333, 366 
revolt of, 313-16, 317n 
Chakan, 989, 990, 994, 997 
Chakra Deo, 158n 
Chakradhar, 750 
Chakraperu mal, 1115 
Chaldea (Iraq), 17 
Chain ky a Vaghc la (dynasty), 137 
Chairian, Miyan, 66(>n 
Chamarasa, 1060 

Chambal (name of a river), 318, 405, 
645, 646, 728», 833, 840 
Champanev, 853, 854, 863, 864, 867, 
869, 870-71, 875, 879-84, 887, 893, 
919, 920, 925, 933, 934, 935 
Champa ran, 583, 715, 1149 
Chammghan, 85 
Chand Bibi, 1090 

Chand Khan, Shahzada, (800. 890, 932 
Chand Purbiya, Rai (Medini Rai), 929 
Chandala (lowest caste among the 
Hindus), 135, 188 
Chanda Sahib, 1102 
Chandasar, 815 

Chanderi, 221, 261, 322, 323, 330, 395. 
398, 435, 440. 447, 683, 696 and n, 
697, 703-6, 718, 720, 786, 798, 802, 
859, 899, 905, 908-11, 918, 920, 920 
30, 932 

Chandi (Ginga), 1109 
Chandra, Gul, 452, 453, 454, 456 
Chandradevi, 939 and n, 940n, 941 
Chandragiri, 951, 1026 and n, 1075, 
1084, 1093, 1094, 1095, 1096-97 
Chandrahar, 778 
Chandrapala. Maharaja, 839 
Chanclrasen, 837 
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Chandwar (or Chantanval), 168-69, 
622, 636, 637, 639, 647, 648, G7Sn f 
680, 690, 691, 718 
Chang-hai, 64 

Chap, Malik Ahmad, 309, 312, 314n, 
316, 319, 323, 324, 325, 329, 331 
Chapar (son of Qaidu), 98 
Chappan, 786, 794, 803 
Charija, 747 
Cbarnfc Devf, 797 
Chartoli, 648 
Chatawar, 696 
Chatgaon, 1144 
Ohatsu, 790 
Ghattragarh, 591 
Chatur Sen, 912 
Chaul, 873, 874, 882, 997, 1053 
Chaul-i-Jalali (on his march to Delhi 
Timur had to pass through a water¬ 
less tract or chaul, which the 7.<ifar 
Narrui termed as Chaul-i-Jalali), 119 
Chaush, Saif, 447 

Chaittra-i Subhani (a platform near the 
Badaun gate), 419 
Chavali, 949 
Chawda (niler), 1125n 
Chayatwada, 816 
Checlie, 788 
Cbedi, 132 
Chenab, 643n 

Chenalc (name of a river), 119, 124 
Chenam Nayak, 1110 
Cheneppa, 977 

Chengiz Khan, 48, 49, 53, 55, 56, 57, 
58, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 67, 74, 75, 
76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84-87, 
93, 95, 96, 98, 103, 106, 107, 109, 
110, 118, 119n, 125 d, 154n, 215, 
225, 230, 232, 338n, 339, 392, 520 
decides on war, 65-66 
Jawayni on, 71-73 
persoiyJity and character of, 68-69 
policy of, 69-71 
Chennamaraju, 1097 
Cherand, 730 
Cheresar, 1119n, 1121 
Chhada, Rao, 810 
Chhapan, 917 
Chhapar Dronpur, 812 


Chhateswara, 938 and n 
Chhuti, 1157 

Chidambaram, 1024, 1031, 1036, 1037, 
1109, 1114 

Chilka Lake, 942, 943 
Chin (Indian version of China), 1031 
China, 28, 37, 38, 54, 58, 61, 63, 64, 
65, 66, 68, 81, 85, 105, 114n, 215, 
262, 264, 274, 292, 493, 516, 755, 
1014, 1031, I151n 
Chingjeput, 1053, 1105 
Chinab, 643n 

CMnnabomma, Nay aka, 1113 
Chirmadevi, 1078, 1082 
Chintapallipadu, 948 
Chiramati (river), 584 
Chisht (city of), 151, 182 
Chishti, Shaikh Muinucldin, 138, 141 
Chitaldrug, 1043 
Chitivilasa, 959n 

Chitor, 17 In, 330, 334, 366, 36S, 369, 
371, 397, 398. 401, 423, 426, 432, 
463, 464, 784-86, 788-89, 791 and 
n, 794-95, 798-800, 802, 812, 835, 
865, 883, 888, 890-92, 894, 910, 915, 
917, 927, 931, 932, 935, 10,30 
Chittagong, 1157 
Cfcoda, 980 
Choda II, 942 
Chola, 1027, 1103 
Choi a Samudram, 959 
Chola Sthapanacharva, 1105 
Chola Tikku, 1105 
Chormughan, 89 
Chowdvvar, 939 
Christ, 5 
Christovac, 1081 

Chunar, 565, 692, 720, 729 and n, 730, 
1160 

Chundawada, 805 

Chundo, 787, 789, 790, 811, 812, 9Q5 

Chun-Gharbani, 108, 112 

Clavijo, 103, 112, 129 

Cochin, 1074 

Coelun, 674, 882, 1028 

Coleroon, 1113 

Colgong, 693, 730, 731 

Conjeevaram, 1105 

Coromandel, 1028, 1055, 1099, 1101 

Correa, George, 881, 1086 

Conta, 1090 
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Constantinople, 38 
Contmho, Fr„ 1095 
Covelong, 1027 
Cryimmafca, 1034n, 1035n 
Cuddalore, 1103, 11.15 
Cuddapah (name of a district), 1043 
Cunnigharn, 160n 
Cuttack, 591, 938, 943, 944n, 1064, 
1076, 1079 

Cuttack-Banarasi, 591, 593 
Cutch, 843, 869, 1U% 1120, 1125 
and n, 1131 
Gyrus\ 38 

Dabhoi, 137, 542-46 
Dabhot, 1054 

Dab&f, Rfthuuddin (entitled A/.rmml 
Mulk), 442, 446, 447, 455 
Dabir,' llajiud, 326, 522, 54 i 
Dabir, Malik Qawamuddin Ilacja, 304 
Dabir, Tajul Mulk Mahmud, 230 
Dabir, Umdatul Mulk Ala, 3*29 
Dabul, 872, 071, 997 
Datum Khanu, 972n 
Dacca, 295, 1141 and n 
Dad ft (it is a term used by Chengja; 
and his people for themselves), 5in, 
57, 58, 6*0, 62 
Dada uluses, 55, 61, 62, 63 
Dadbek Habashi, 41 
Dadimpura, 794, 807 
Dadrewa, 810 
Dae Sechan, 59 
Dahfattan, 558 
Daligan, 137 
Dabind, 622 
Dabir, 915 
Dabir, Bai, 593 
Dabna (name of a fort), 112 
Daibal, 1118, 1120, 1121 
Dairang, 1059 and it, 1060 
Dalju, 7B6n 
Dal Lake, 757, 773 

Dalrnau, 525, 632, 692 and n, 712, 721 
Dalucba, 736 and n, 737, 738, 742, 
747, 754, 759 
Damant, G. H., 115 3n 
Danlarab Anka, 1112 
Damarla Ayyappa, 1112 
Damascus, 19, 93, 94, 96, 103. 126, 523 
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Daiuerla Venkatappa, 1099, 1100, 1112 
Dairies, Longworth, 667 
Damisfti, Baziul Mulk Izzuddin, 265 
Daniya), 693, 731 

Daniya! (son of Almiddin Husain), 
1156, 1157 

Daniya! Shaikh, 770, 772, 920 

Damishqui, Shaikhzada, 470 

Damodar, 939, 939n 

Damodar Udar, 763 

Dainoli, 899 

Damrilah, 1121 and n 

Damur, Qutlu (ruler of Khwarazin), 493 

Damyak, 46, 47. 178, 179, 200 

Dandaniqan, 37 

Dang, 838 

Danihal, 737 

Dannayaka, 1059 

Danuj-marda-Deva (title of Rajn 
Canesh), .1152 
Danuj, Bai, H43n 
Damsamudra, 1105 
Darhela, 1134 
Darbcnd, 76, 94, 113 
Dnrdistan, 735, 742 
Dargali-i-Mualla, 747 and r» 

Dargah-i Mualla, 762 
Darwcshpur, 1156 
Daryahad, 692 

Darya Khan (brother of Malik Ilah 
Dad), 661 

Darya Khan (Zafar Khan) (son of Zafar 
Khan of Gujarat), 617, 6IS * 
Darya Khau, 1128, 1129, 1130, 1131 
Darya Khan Lodi, 671, 675, 676, 677, 
679, 685, 721, 722, 731 
Darya Khan Nuhani, 684, 699, 703, 
706 

Dasur, 914 

Daud, 1050, 1051, 1U7 and n 
Daud (son of Samarkand}), 835 
Daud II, 979n 

Daud Khan (son of Malik Bir Afghan), 
668n, 707, 708, 716 
Daud Khan (of Khandesh), 873 
Daud Khan (of Gujarat), 866 
Daud Khan Auhadi, 671 
Daud, Malik, 635, 637 
Daud, Bai, 627 

Daud Shaikh (of Malwa), 993 and n 
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Daud Shamsuddin (Balnrmni), 977 and 
n, 978 and n, 979 

Daulirtabad, 488, 490, 491, 301, 510, 
51), 312, 313, 514, 515, 525, 326, 

527, 523, 534, 540, 342, 546, 547, 

548, 549, 550, 352, .354, 559, 562, 

597, 668, 845, 857, 922, 965, 966, 

987ti, 968, 970, 971 and n, 975, 984, 
994, 1004, 1007, 1024, 1036, 1038 
Danlat Cliak, 772, 773 
Daulat Khan, 485 

Daul.it Khan (Malik Daulat Yar Dabir), 
623, 627, 628, 629, 634, 668 
Daulat Khan (son of Junald Khan), 717, 
729 

Daulat Khan, 813 
Daulat Khan Ajiyala, 936 
Daulat Khan Indcr, 705 
Daulat Khan Lodi, 707 
Daulat Kbsui, Shaikh, 703 
Daulat Shah, 1137 

Daulat Yar Dahir, Malik (Daulat 
Khan), 623, 628 
Daud (the Prophet David), 113 
Dawa, 722 

Dawa Khan, 98, 99, 100, 107, 108, 
240, .337, 339 
Dawar, 143 

Dawar Malik (son of Khudwandzada), 
567, 582 and n 
Dawar, Shadl, 456 

Dawar, Sipahdar (b/o Sultan Tughluq), 
456 

Dawasivami, 733, 739 
Daivwan, 1127 


Debal, 

157, 

158, 

202n. 
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Defremery, 1012 





Delhi, 

102r», 

119. 

121, 

122. 

123, 

132, 

140, 

141, 

147*1, 

, 161, 

165, 

166, 

167, 

168, 

171, 

175, 

178, 

182, 

183, 

187, 

219, 

222, 

224, 

225, 

226, 

237, 

239, 

240, 

241, 

242, 

243, 

245, 

246, 

247, 

248, 

2*50, 

251, 

252, 

254, 

255, 

256, 

2.57, 

258, 

259, 

260. 

261, 

265. 

266. 

267, 

268, 

269, 

270. 

273, 

274, 

276. 

277, 

278, 

279, 

280, 

281, 

283, 

285, 

286, 

289, 

290, 

292, 

294, 

295, 

296, 

297, 

300, 

301, 

302, 

303, 

306, 

307, 

309, 

311, 

313, 

314, 

317, 

321, 

322, 

323, 

325, 

332, 333, 335, ,336-39, 

426. 

434, 

439, 

442, 

*149. 

451, 

452, 

453. 



454, 

464, 

465, 

470, 

471, 

473, 

475, 

481, 

488, 

489, 

490, 

494, 

499, 

500, 

501, 

504, 

505, 

506, 

507, 

508, 

509, 

510, 

511, 

512, 

513, 

511, 

515, 

517, 

520, 

522, 

524, 

526, 

529, 

531, 

533, 

534, 

538, 

539, 

543, 

544, 

547, 

550, 

554, 

557, 

558, 

559, 

560, 

562, 

503, 

506-67, 569-70, 

571 

and 

n, 572-74, 


576, .578, 579, 581, 582 and n, 583- 
85, 586n, 587-88, 389 and n, 590-91, 
593, 594, 595, 596, 597, 598, 599, 

600, 601, 602, 603, 604, 605, 606, 

607, 608, 609, 610, 612 and n, 017, 
618, 619, 621, 622, 623, 624. 625, 

026. 627, 628, 629, 631, 033, 634, 

637, 638, 639, 640, 641, 642. 643, 

044, 645, 646, 647, 648. 649, 650, 

651, 652, 653, 655, 657, 658, 600. 

661, 662, 663, 635, 687, 669, 670, 

671, 672, 673, 674, 676, 677, 678. 

679, 680, 681, 682, 684, 685, 686, 

687, 689, 690, 691, 694, 695, 697, 

698n, 700, 701, 704, 705, 706, 707, 
709, 710, 711, 712, 713, 714 . 715. 
716, 717, 718, 720, 721, 722, 725, 
726, 727, 728, 729, 734, 737, 743n, 
747, 752, 764, 783, 784 , 786, 798, 

811, 819, 823, 829, 832, 840, 842, 
843-48, 875, 877, 885, 886, 899, 900, 
902, 904, 907, 913, 937, 940, 911 and 
n, 943, 949, 965, 908, 969n, 970, 973, 
974, 982, 1009, 1011, 1012, 1018, 
1027, 1032-33, 1033 and n, 1034 and 
n, 1035 and n, 1036-39, 1047, 1048, 
1053, 1116, 1119n, 1121, 1125, 1126, 
1128, 1132 and n, 1133, 1135, 1137, 
1138 and n, 1139, 1140n, 1141n, 
1142-45, 1147-50 

Delhi sultanat, 137, 189, 191, 213, 
222 

early Tnrbishish sultans of, 189, 191- 
208 

coinage of, 228, 234, 235, 236 
capture of, 326-31 
Dehli-Siwalilc, 137 
Delwara, 917 
Deogarh, 949n 

Deogjr (see Devagiri), 322, 325 
Rai of, 331, 335, 364, 366, 400, 401, 

402, 403. 406. 411, 412, 419, 420, 

426, 432, 433, 434, 436, 437, 438, 
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439, 447, 431, 463, 464, 465, 470, 

471, 468, 489, 501, 503, 504, 506, 

507, 508, 510, 514, 525, 527, 528, 

529, 532, 547, 548, 349, 558 

Deokot (see Devkot), 175, 178, 203, 
218, 253 
Deolia, 807 
Deolia-PartapgaTh, 807 
Deoli, 696 
Deora, 810, 831 
Deo Hai, 1052, 1056n 
Deorao, 1042n 
Dertang, 89 
Deshmok, 815 
Desika Chari, 1010 

Devn, Ballala (Hai of Dwarasamndra), 
412, 413, 414 

Deva, Damira, 318, 342, 347, 371, 458 

Deva Ilirpal, 424, 434 

Deva, Kanhar, 397 

Deva Kottah, 1021 

Deva, Mahlak, 395 

Deva, Main, 414 

Deva, Manik, 408 

Deva, Pratap Rudra (Persian historians 
call him Laddar Deo), 366, 408, 435, 
465, 469 

Deva, Parsuram, 41 In, 412 
Deva, Rai Rama, 335, 419, 420, 421, 
425, 426, 428, 434, 446 
Deva, Rai Rudra, 404, 407, 409, 413, 
470, 471, 472, 473 
Deva, Rai Sital, 396 
Deva Raj, 712 
Deva Raj, Maharawal, 818 
Deva, Rama Chandra (12/1-1310), 322, 
335, 400, 401, 402, 403, 411, 412, 
413 

Deva Raya, 1052, 1056 
Deva Raya I, 1053, 1054 and n, 1055, 
1056 

Deva Raya II (Dev Rai), 943n, 944 and 
n, 947 and n, 973, 981, 982, 987, 
988, 1040, 1056 and n, 1057 and n, 
1058, 1059 and n, 1060-61, 1062 

and n, 1063 and n, 10G4n 
Deva Singh, 833 
Deva Somnath, 805 

Devagiri, 818n, 1011, 1030, 1031, 1032, 
1033, 1034, 1035, 1036 


II 

Devahar (capital of Man Deva), 548 
Devangora, 960 

Devanapatnam (name of a place), 1096, 
1113 

Devapala, 803 

Devarakonda, 1051, 1055, 1064 
Devidas, 813, 820 
Devi, Ranga, 347 

Devi, Ram Kamla (one of the wives of 
Rai Karan who was brought to 
Delhi), 334, 402 
Devi Singh Hada, 786 
Devkot, 1147 
Devoliya, 783 

Devval (see Daibal), 1120, 1121 and n 
Dewul Rai, 1056n 

Dewarkonda, 950, 978n, 982, 1005, 

1039 

Dhamdnm (name of a town), 408 
Dhanudi Kandali (name of a place), 298 
Dhanda (river), 634 
Dhandhuka, 893 
Dhandhu, Rai, 686 
Dhaneshwara Bhatta, 787 
Dhangar, 1109, 1110 
Dhanjar (pargana), 583, 1149 
Dhar (a place in Central India), 330, 

344, 395, 398, 401, 455, 526, 528, 

542. 547, 626, 628, 637, 645, 829, 

845, 848, 883, 884, 899, 900, 901, 

905, 927, 931, 935, 966 
Dhara (name of a Hindu naib vvazir of 
Deccan), 541, 565 
Dhara, 944n, 949, 966 
Dhara Khera, 968 
Dharagir (or Dharagarh), 549 - 
Dharam Kota, 972 
Dharavarsha, 169 
Dharur, 970n 
Dharvvar, 1053, 3093 
Dhauswa, 572 
Dhlrdeh, 834 

Dholpur, 683 and n, 695, 838, 840, 841 
Dholun Deva, Raja, 840 
Dhosi, 816 
Dhuhar, 810 

Dhundhar, 783, 836, 837 
Dhupamau, 728 
Diarbekr, 92, 117, 128. 131 
Dibhai, 359 
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Didwaua, 790, 81.1, 816 
Dig. 842 

Dihiston (name of a place), 42 
Dihlawi, Shaikh Abdul Haque Muliad* 
dis, 237n 
Ditan, Malik, 57In 
Dilawar Khan, 876 
Dilawar Khan Ghuri, 845, 848 
Dilawar Khan Ghauri (of Malwa) 
(Husain), 786, 898 (see also Amid 
Shah Daud) 

Dilawar Khan Sarang Khani, 706, 707, 
713 

Dilip Singh, 971 
Dilkot, 854 
Dilshad, 915, 1127 
Dilwarah, 858 

Dinajpur, 583, 1149a, 1151, 1154 
Dinar Habasbi, Dastur, 1001 
Dinar, Malik Zal’ar Khan, 424, 430 (got 
the title of Zafar Khan from Mubarak 
Khalji), 433, 464 
Ujfodar Muhammad, 248 
Diogo Fernandez do Beja, 882 
Dipa, 794 

Dipalpur, 118, 120. 297, 309, 317, 330, 
359, 369, 372, 395, 450, 451, 453, 

462, 478, 506, 537, 554, 567, 572, 

577, 590, 623, 625, 633, 634, 641, 

644-45, 655-56, 662, 670-71, G75n, 
679, 684, 783 
Dip Singh, 791, 914 
Din, 858, 873, 874, 881, 882, 883, 890, 
893, 895, 896, 935 

Diwana Malik Andil (Sultan SaLfuddin 
Firuz), 1155 

Doab, 121, 167, 227, 243, 258, 277, 
278, 280, 288, 289, 294, 314, 331, 
359, 369, 380-81, 389, 393, 399, 489, 
524, 525, 526, 529, 534, 535, 541, 
604, 622, 625, 626-28, 633-34, 650, 
683, 685-86, 961, 962, 1046, 1048, 
1052 

Doddaya Alla, 980 
Dodia, Nar singh, 831 
Dodo Chanesar, 1122 
Dohad, 871, 880, 919, 930 
Doma (lowest caste amongst the Hin¬ 
dus), 135 

Don (name of a river in RussiaJ, 118 
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Dosa, 836 

Dowager (Bahmani) Queen, 922 

Draksharama, 938 

Dravida Mandaha, 961 

Dubala Krishnappa Nayak, 1109 

Duban Mirgan, 58 „ 

Dubkunda, 836 

Dulipura, 684, 760 

Dullah Hal, 836 

Duma, 883 

Dun (area between the Himalayas and 
Siwaliks), 123, 868, 967n 
Dungariya Bliil, 803 
Dungarpur (Giripur), 783, 790, 803, 

804, 805, 806, 858, 863, 885 
Dutigar Sen, 911, 916 
Dungat Singh, 804 
Durgawati Rani, 936 
Durka, 1122 
Durwesh Daud, 1123 
Durr Shajaratud (of Egypt), 230n 
Durvvesbpur, 693 
Dwarka (Jagat), 818, 870 
Dwarasamudra (name of a city), 331, 

410, 413, 414, 488, 500, 558, 965, 

1030 

Edwaiu&es, 8. M., 1109, 1110 
Egypt, 11, 17, 19, 28, 29, 31, 33, 51, 

91, 92, 93, 94, 96, 125, 131, 194, 

225, 230n, 264, 492, 537, 557, 589, 

884, 972, 973, 975, 1074 
Ekdala (fort), 1149, 1156 
Ekoji, 1102 

Elichpur, 903, 923, 985, 995, 1032 
Elizabetpol, 36n 
Elliot, 209. 403, 1120, 1125 
EUuru, 1005 

Elor (name of a district), 435 
Ellora, 436 

Elpbinstone, 159n, 160n, 184, 209, 

1120 

Erich, 802, 917, 918 
Erode, 1102 
Erzenjan, 114 
Erzrum, 114 
Etah, 682n, 691 n 

Etawah, 617, 636, 837 and n, 638, 639, 

640, 644, 645, 648, 654, 067, 677, 






and n, 728n, 748i», 899 
Europe, 57, 84, 127, 128, 246, 873 


Paha, 1163 

Fukhmddin of Sonargaun, Sultan, 530, 
531, 589 and n, 649, H48 and u, 
1150 and n 

Pukhruddin b/o Malik Saifuddin Kuchi, 
239 

Fakhruddin, Malikul U mara (Kotwab, 
332, 345, 347, 1142 
Fakhruddin Mas*ud (sun of Izzuddiu 
Husain), 47, 154, .155 
Fakhr-f-Mndabbir, 169, 170n, 183, 181 
(Fakhr-i-Muddabiv’s account), 197, 
206, 227 

Fafchrul Mnlk Karinmddin Lagbri, 1.138 
Faklir Shadi, Klnvaja (Majmu'adar), 573, 
574 

Fanakat, 48, 73 
Fan (1 a ray ra, 558 
Fauna, 788 

Fat]ill Imam Taqi, 139 
Faruh (name of a district), 44, 2(J1 
Farhatul Mulk (Malik Mulariih), 61 •, 
618, 876 
Farid Malik, 855 

Farid Shah (son of Kbizi Khan), 659 
Farid, Shaikh, 572, 595 
Faridabadi, Saivyid Hnsluni, 143n, 
445n 

Favldpur (district), 1141 
Faridun, 145, 492 

Far} (young son of Bartpup the king of 
Egypt), 125, 126, 127, 129 
FarnluK, Mian, 800 
Fanukhabad, 315, 637n, 644n, 727 
Fanukh Shah, 208 

Farrukhi, Faklmiddin Mubarak Shah, 
249 

Farrukhzad, 1118 
I&s, 34, 35, 88, 101, 118, 352 
Fath Khan (son of Firuz Shah), 571, 
590, 617, 020, 624 

Fath Khan (son of Bahlul Lodi), 673, 
676, 694, 721, 722 
Fath Khan (sec Malmiud Bcgarha) 

Fath Khan (son of Hu slum g Shah), 906 
Fath Khan Harvi, 676, 715, 721 
Fath Khan, Khan-i-Azam, 652 
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Fathpur (or Fathabad), 628, 634, 816.. 
1128, 1129, 1130 

Fathpur Sikri, 730, 801 and ri, 844^ 

Fath Shah (son of Adham Khan), 700, 
762, 763, 704, 765, 760, 769 ^ 

Fath Shah, Jalaluddin, 1154. 1155 
Fathabad, 121, 571, 587*88, 970n, 995- 
96, 1152 

Fathgarh, 637n, 677n 
Fatima, 21, 346n 

Fatima (A Muslim adventuress), 86 

Fattan, 1014 

Faulad Bahadur, 746 

Faulad Khan, 980, 981 

Fayyaz, 136n, 144n 

Fazil Gokaltash, 1131 

Fazl bin Sohl, 30 

Fazl bin Yuliya, 29 

Ferghana, 34, 40 

Ferighunids, 146 

Ferishta, 156, 159, 160, 161. 162, 163, 
169, 170, 172n, 178, 202n ? 206, 207, 
214, 230n, 256, 280, 271, 276, 335, 
346, 347n, .358, 366n, 371, 378, 381, 
185, 388, 389, 390, 401, 402, 403, 

107, 410n, 417, 422, 424, 425n, 446, 

461, 487, 515, 521. 522, 610, 658, 

673, 687, 749, 760, 760, 792, 847, 

850-51, 875, 948-51, 954-55, 992, 
1010, 1038-39, 1050-52, 1054-55, 

1057-59, 1069-71, 1076, 1081-82, 

1090, 1152 

Fcmao Martinz Evangel ho, 881, 8S2 
Fidvi Khan, 839 

Firdausi, 36, 283 (Shah Sama), 29/, 
757 

Firuz (future Sultan Tujuddin Firuz 
Shah Bahmani), 901, 978, 979 and n, 
980, 982, 983n, .1001 
Firuz (Hajjarn), 497 
Firuz, Kamaluddin (nephew of Ghiyas- 
uddin Tughluq), 464, 566, 567, 568 
Firuz Khan (ruler of Kalpi), 718 
Firuz Khan (Maudud Sultani), 851, 852 
Firuz Khan (of Kara), 1148 
Firuz Khan (ruler of Nagauv). 859. 
864, 866 

Firuz Koh, 44, 47, 81, 151, 152, 153, 
154n, 182, 198, 201 (name of a dis- 
txict), 267 
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Firuz Lodi, Malik, 668, 600, 070 
Firuz Miyan, Rai, 644 
Firuz Malik (Naib-i-barbek), -186, 545. 
553 

Firuz Malikzada, 620, 001 
Firuz Mulla, 770 

Firuz Shah Bahmeni, 1032, 1054, 1053, 
1057 

Firuz, Shams ud din, 464 
Firuz Shah Tughluq, Sultan, .360n, 
363, 374, 390, 426, 494, 555, 560, 

562, 566a, .567, 568, 560, 570 and n, 
572, 573, 574, 575, 576 and n, 577, 
578, 579, 580 and a, 581, 582, 583, 
584, 585, 586 and n, 587, 588 ami u, 
590, 591, 593, 594 and n, 595, 596, 
597, 598, 599, 600, 601 and n. 002, 
603, 604, 605, 607, 608, 609, 610, 

612, 613, 614, 615, 616, 617, 618, 

619, 620 and % 621, 624, 632, 633, 

635n, 656, 657, 668, 710, 711, 843- 
46, 898, 904, 1024, 1122, H23n, 
1124% H33, 1146, 1148, 1149 and n, 
1150, 1153, 1155 

Firuzabad (near Jumna), 576 and n, 587, 
588, 589, 593, 601 and «, 60In, 612n, 
619-20, 624, 627, 628, 710, 922, 994 
Firuzabad (Pandua), 585, 1146, 1149 
Firuzpur, 594, 601, 903*4 
Fisher, H.A.L., 184 
Fiwar (name of a fort), 81 
Francisco elf Almeida, 874 
Friar Luis, 1074, 1076 
Fuma, 42 

Furshor (Peshawar), 157 
Futuh, Malik, 659 

Gadai, Malik, 866 
Gadilam, 1105, 1113 
Gadsisar, 820 

Gagraun, 790. 792, 798, 902, 915, 931, 
937 

Cagangir, 735, 738 
Gaha, 1129 and n, 1133, 1134 
Caikhatu Khan (son of Abakan, 95 
Gaitor, 836 
Gaj, 967 

Cajadhar Singh, 892, 916 
Gajeswara, 958n 


Gajnial, 833 

Gajpati (title ol the Rui of Jajnagar), 
591, 693, 1060, 1063, 1153 
Gajpati Bhanudeva IV, 943 and n, 94 In 
Galiyakot, 803 
Galta, 

Candak, 728n, 1156, 1159 
Gandak, Little, 683n 
Gauesa (of Dungarpur), 858, 863 
Gauesh Ilai (of Patiali), 690, 695 
Ganesh, Ilaja (of Bengal), 715, 717, 
1151, 1152 
Canesvara, Rai, 715 
Ganges (see Ganga also), 136 (valley), 
137, 181, 218, 238, 279, 314, 318, 
324, 327, 424, 471, 529, 535. 621, 
626-27, 639, 644, 616, 660, 663, 692n, 
693, 714-15, 727-28, 729n, 1133, 
1138, 1142, 1154, 1159 
Ganga (river), 939, 940 and n, 941, 912, 
946, 953, 969n, 1063, lll9n 
Ganga Das, Rawal, 805, 863, 869, 871, 
919 

Ganga, Rao, 813, 814 
Gangadeva Rautaraya, 948, 949 
Gangadevi, 1024, ’ 1026. 1028, 1037, 
1106 

Gangadhara, 853 
Gangama Naik, 1110 
Gangaraja, 1074, 1075, 1077, 1084n 
Gangru (name ol a town), 3122 
Gungawati, 976 

Gangydeva, Juglapi (a Telcgu chief), 472 

Gan java, 1130 

Card izi, 147 

Garb, Mandaran, 940 

Garha, 936 

Garha-Mandala, 829, 872 
Garmsir, 44, 308, 112, 171, 201, 247, 
1128 

Carsopa, 1070 

Cauda, 945, 953, 957, 958 and », 983 
Gaudapati, 928n 
Gaudcsvara (see Kapilendra) 

Gaudiya Vaislmava, 963 
Gauhati, 177n 

Gaur (sec also Lakhnauti), 581, 1152, 
1153, 1157, 1160 
Gaurakha, 733 
Gawil, 929, 985 
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Gayasadina (Ghiyasuddin Bahadur 
Shah), 941 tuid n 
Geb Pol, 805 
Geb Sagar, 605 
Geldria (fort), 1090 
Genoa, 22 
Genoli, 633 

George, St. (fort), 1099, 1100 
Georgia, mountains, 38, 105, 113, 117, 
123, 125 

Gesu Daraz, Hazrat, 982, 983, 984 
Gesu Mai 413 

Ghadisi, Maharawa), 819, 820 * 

Ghaffari, Qazi Ahmad, 401n 
Ghagjhar, 650 

Ghagra, (Sarju) (name oi a river), 267, 
315, 823 

Ghalib Khan, 619, 624 

Ghuni (Ed. of Bnihaqi), 136n, 144n 

Ghangirat, 110 

Gharjisian, 40, 81, 149, 150, 135, 158, 
201 

Chassan, 1, 13 

Ghati Sagun (Name of pass), 101, 420 
Ghaughut, 712 

Ghayir Khan (it was title of Inalchuq, 
the governor of Otrar), 65. 73 
Ghazan Khan (accepted Islam and tool 
the name of Mali mod), 95, 97 
Ghazi Chak, 772, 773 
Ghazi Khan, 707 
Ghazi Kjian Buloti, 706 
Ghazi Malik, 395, 400 
Ghazi, Malik Alp (assignee of Kail , 
3I4n, 315 

Ghazi, Salur Musud. 138, 196, 536, . 583 
Ghazi Shah (Nasiruddiu Muhammad 
Ghazi Shah), 775, 777 
Ghazipur, 703, 707 

Ghaziul Mulk (title of Malik Jiniati), 
661 

Ghazni 35, 44, 45, 46, 47, 49, 66, 78, 
79, 80, 81, 96, 98, 145, 147, 148, 150, 
151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 158, 159, 

lQOn, 161, 162, 166, 167, 168, 169, 
171, 178, 181, 182, 198, 199, 200, 

204, 211, 214, 226, 240, 243, 246, 

24?! 262, 305, 329, 395, 410, 499, 

534, 838, 1116, 1117, 1121 
Ghazni Khan (Muhammad Shah) 


(Hushang’s son), 834, 855, S59, 873, 
875, 903, 906, 907 

Ghaziiavi, Saiyyid Nuruddin Mubarak, 
229 

Ghazzali, Imam, 23, 30, 31 
Ghir, 1128 

Chiyas Shah, Prince, 920, 924, 925 and 
n, 926 

Ghiyasuddin (of Malwa), Sultan, 795, 
796, 605, 865 

Ghiyasuddin (1163-1203) (son of Baha- 
uddin Sam), 155, 181, 200 
Ghiyasuddin (son of Sultan Mahmud 
Khalji of Malwa), 661, 683 
Ghiyasuddin (one of the two Ghurian 
brothers), 42, 43, 44 
Ghiyasuddin (punished by Muhammad 
bin Tughiuq in the Decan), 550 
Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah, 1150 and n, 
1151 and n 

Ghiyasuddin Bahadur (son of Shamsud- 
din Firuz), 1146, 1147 
Ghiyasuddin Mahmud, 44, 47, 205 
Ghiyasuddin Mahmud Tughiuq (the 
alleged son of Sultan Muhammad bin 
Tughiuq), 570, 963 

Ghiyasuddin Mahmud Shah, 1159, 
1160 

Ghiyasuddin, Malik, 79 
Ghiyasuddin Muhammad Darnghan Shah, 
1013, 10.14, 1016, 1018, 1027, 1028, 
1043, 1044 

Ghiyasuddin Tahamtan (son of Muham¬ 
mad Shah 11 Bahmani), 978 and n, 
979 

Ghiyasuddin Tughiuq, 737n, 1147 
Chiyaspur, 309, 351, 441, 480 
Ghiyaspur (in the modern Mymensingh 
district), 1146 
Gluzz Turks, 40, 42, 155 
Ghogra, 1158, 1159 

Ghoraghat (in Rampur district), 584, 
1140, 1153n, 1154 
Ghotoli, 800 
Ghudgaon, 838 
Ghunyat, 152 

Chur, 40, *43, 44, 145, 146, 147, MS, 
149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 
161, 162, 181, 182, 226, 246, 247, 
969 
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Gliuri youths, 160 
kingdom of, 71, 80 
nobles of, 201 
Ghui territory, 143-41 
Ghurak, 1117 

Gjiuri, Malik Qutbuddin Hasan, 225, 
239, 249, 250, 266, 273, 300 
Ghuri, Qutbuddin Hasan Ali, 265, 2G6n, 
267 

Ghuzz, 155 

Gibbon, 2, 9, 31, 37, 38n, 101n, 102, 
105 

Gilan, 117, 765 
Cilgit, 733, 742 

Ginga, 1093, 1095, 1096, 1099, IKK), 
1101, 1103, 1106, 1107 and n, 1108, 
1109, 1110, lilt 1112, 1113, 1114, 
1115 

Gird Koh (name of a fort), 52, 89 
Giripur (Dungarpur), 790 
Girnar (name of a jilace), 494, 554, 795, 
853, 807, 868, 809, 878 
Gisu Daraz, Saiyyid Muhammad, 512 
Gita Deva, 865 

Goa, 875, 881, 882, 883, 890, 894, 971, 
970n, 977, 995, 997, 998, 1003, 1051. 
1054-55, 1065, 1070, 1074, 1075, 
1076, 1077, 1080, 1090 
Goal para, 1150n 
Coin* desert, 54, 55 

Godavari, 412, 465, 501, 922, 938* 939, 
9*17, 968, 980, 999, 1003, 1039 
Godavari-Krishna Doab, 995, 1005 
Godhara, 803, 880, 881, 919 
Godwad, 796, 812 
Gogha, 893 
Gohana, 610 

Golden Book (Altim Daftar), 57 
Golden Horde, 84, 85, 86, 94, 98, 111, 
116, 118 

Golkonda, 961, 962, 974, 985, 991, 
1004, 1006, 1048, 1067, 1075, 1077, 
1084n, 1089, 1090, 1091, 1093, 1094, 
1099, 1100, 1101 

Gomti (name of a river), 474, 1157 
Condal, 555, 112 In 

Gondwana, 473, 868, 872, 901, 908, 
922, 980, 985, 988 
Gopa (see Gopinath), 804 
Gopaldas, 839 

Gopalgir (name of a place), 278 


Gopal Krishna Pillai, 1110 
Gopamau, 138 
Gopana, 1045 

Gopanaraya, 1106, 1107, 1108, 1109 
Gopi, Malik (Gopicaica), 875, 877, 881, 
882 

Gopinath Basu, 1158 
Gopi Nath (Gepa), 804 
Gopinathpur, 951, 1064 
Gorakhpur, 583, 1149 
Gor, JChan/s 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 45, 46, 
47, 48, 49, 60, 61, 70, 230n 
Gor Khan’s empire and territory, 39 
universal Khan/s, 43 
Goraphpuram, 683, 691n, 728n 
Goripalayant, 1013 
Govind Rai, 161, 164, 165 
Govindachandra (1114-55), 136 
Govindaraja, 1109 
Govinda, Saluva, 1077 
Govinda Vidyadhara, 962, 964 
Gudimalapadu, 958 
Gudrang, 648 

Gujarat, 132, 137, 141, 157, 243, 251, 
280, 330, 300, 371, 400, 402, 403, 

422, 423, 424, 426, 431, 432, 433, 

437, 463, 404, 486, iqta of, 491, 497, 
501, 306, 508, 528, 532, 537, 542, 

543, 544, 547, 549, 550, 552, 553, 

554, 556, 558, 568, 569, 582, 594n, 
596, 597, 599, 618, 624, 625-26, 628, 
637, 638, 657, 661, 6C5, 604, 697, 

713, 714, 716, 783 784, 785, 788, 

792, 793, 798, 799, 800, 802, 803, 

804, 805, 811, 822, 825, 827, 829, 

832, 843, 846, 847, 848, 849, 850, 

851, 853, 854, 855, 856, 858, 860, 

861, 862, 863, 864, 865, 866, 867, 

868, 869, 871, 872, 873, 874, 875, 

876, 877, 879, 880, 881, 883, 884, 

885, 886, 887, 889, 891, 892, 893, 

895, 1054, 1057, 1121, 1126, 1130, 
1131 and n, 1132, 1159, 1160 
Gujarat Rastrakutas, 133 
conquest of, 334-30 
campaign of, 473-7 4 
Gulbarga, 533, 549, 565, 858, 949, 908, 
969n, 970, 971 and n, 973, 974, 975, 
977, 979, 980, 9S2, 9S4 and n, 991n, 
993n, 994 and n, 1001, 1004, 1035, 
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1044, 1047, 1050, 1051, 1052 and a, 
1053, 1057, 1081, 1082 and n 
Gulf of Alcxaridretta, 38n 
Gulf of Maunar, 1016 
Culmarg, 770, 778 
Gumti, 710 and n 
Gunaraj Khan, 1154 
Gundla Kamma, 1080, 1070 
Gundlapalam, 957 
Guntur, 943n, 948, 949, 957, 959 
Gur Besu (grandmother of Kushlucj, 
whom Chengiz liad married), 49, 62 
Gurg, Malik Kamaluddin, 398, 424, 
452, 527 
Gurgin Lari, 1.15 

Gitrkan Amir Timur (sot: also Timur), 

101 

Guxshasp, Bahauddin (governor of 
Samanu under Tughlucjj, 473, 488, 
500, .501, 502, 503, 504, 507, 544, 

550 

Gutti (name of a place), 472, 1087 
Guty, 1038 
Guzanvati, 201 
Guzgan, 146 

Gwalior, 169, 170, 171, 197, 202, 212, 
220, in the fort of, 221, 222, 230, 
235, 239, 254n, 261, 271, 323, 424, 

425, 428, 43G, 437, 627, 630, 630, 

637, 038, 640, 645, 647, 648, 650, 

654, 661, 601, 684, 685, 694, 695 

and n, 696 and n, 703, 704, 705, 
725, 728, 758, 786, 836, 039, 840, 
841, 895, 902, 903, 911, 916, 970 
Hai of Gwalior, 198 

Habal (a statue in Kuba), 4 
Haibat Khan (son of JIushang Shah), 
906 

Habba, Khatun, 778 and n 
Habib, Professor, 134, 150, 151, 155, 
180, 188, 190, 282tr, 503, 518, 524, 
570n, 575, 577 

Habib, Dr. Irfan, 261, 352, 353 
Habib, Qazi, 776 

Habib Shah (of Kashmir), 755, 763, 771 
Habibi Abdul Hayy, 143n, I45n, 156n, 
159n, 207n, 210 

Habibullah, Dr„ 139, 158n, 159n, 160m 
169n, 177n, 178m, 183, 197. 205, 
239n, 289n, 991 
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Habsh Amid, 97 
Habsh Khan, 1155 
liadavati, 786, 790 
Hadepa Garitarasa, 1044 
Hadi (785-86), 29 

Hafiz (great Persian xx>et), 24, 97, 114, 

129, 269, 748n, 1151 and » 

Haidar (son of Yusuf Shah), 780 
Haidar (son of Rinchan of Kashmir), 

740 

Haider Ali, 424, 432, 433, 456 
Haidar Dughlat, Mirza, 750, 755, 757, 

765, 766, 768, 769, 770, 771, 772, 

774, 750 

Haidar Khan, 777 v fe 

Haidar Malik, 734, 736, 737 
Haidar Shah (Haji Khan), 759 
Haibat Khan, 702, 703 
Haibat Khun (a prince of Kashmir), 

745, 746 

Haibat Khan (Finiz Khan), 851, 852 
Jfaibat Khan Niyazi, 770, 772 
Haig, Sir Wolseley 460, 532, 59-1, 10U, 
1012, 1118, 1120, 1127 
Haji, Amir, 1013, 1014 
Haji Birlas, 99, 107 
Haji Khan (Haidar Shah), 758, 759, 935 
Haji Maula, 34x5 
rebellion of, 346 
Haji Muhammad, 108 
Haji, Sirajuddin Klnyaja, 401, 404, 407, 

408, 411, 421, 435, 438, 447n, 469 
Ilajib, Malik Nusrat, 520 
Habib, Sultani, Mir, 711 
Hajinagar (a place cast of Sonargaun 
near the modern Dacca). 294, 295 
Hajipur, 138, 1153 
Hajjaj bin Yusuf, 28, 1120 
Hajra (name of place), J157, 1159 
Hakim All Jilani, 780 
llalaku Khan, 87-95 
Ilalani, 1120n 
Ilalb, 230n 
Ilalbu, 834 

Halim, Dr, S. A., 699 
Halkin, A. S. (translator of Al-Farq 
bain cil Firuq), 149n 
Ilalwad, 601 

Hamadan, 29, 35, 89, 90, 118 
Hamadani, Saiyyid, 772 
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Hamdullah Mustaufi (autlior of Suzhu- 


tul Qulub ), 72 
Hami (sec Ilamvira Rai) 

Hamid Khan, 670, 671, 672, 674, 68,3, 
720 

Hamid Qalundar, 605 
Hamid, Shaikhzada, 546 
Hamiduddin 11ajib, Dazi, 703 
Hamiduddin, Malik (son of Umdat-ul- 
Muik Ala Dabir), 329, 344, 316, 349, 
420, 421 

Hamiduddin, Qazi, 141, 374, 375 
limit Dcva, 828, 829, 832 
Hamirgar (Iiamirupur), 790 
Ilamir Oriya, 954 and n 
Hamirpur (Ilamirgarb), 790 
Hammira, 138, 137 
Hampi, 1029n 

Ilamu (wife of Saughar), 1121 
llamvira, 1065, 1066, 1070 
Huinvira Kai (or Ilamir Rai), 786 and 
n 918, 950, 951n, 952, 953 and n, 
964 and n, 955, 956, 959, 991, 996 
and n 

Hamza, Malik, 650 
Hamza Shah, Saiufddin, 717 
Handa Malakappa Nayadu, 1093 
Handia, 935, 936, 937 
Hang-SaUt, 768 

Hand a, Abu Imam, 25, 130, 363 

Hunsi, 166, 137, 168, 167, 214, 220. 

235, 251, 252, 259, 261, 263, 331, 

434, 526, 558, 572, 587, 588, 621, 

703 

llaraoti or Uarauti, 783, 790, 833, 835, 
902, 914, 915, 932 
Uardwar, 124 
Harhar Brahman, 920 
I iaridea (name of a river), 1056 
Hari Har, 531 

Harihara, 974n, 976n, 9 < i at id n, 980, 
1040 and n, 1041, 1042 arid n, 1043, 
1044, 1045 and n, 1053n, 1105, 1107 
and n 
Harim, 92 
Harima, 1068 
Hari Forbat, 743 
Hari Rai, 166, 167 
Hari Raj, 823, 828 
llarisimha (ruler of Tirhut), 1140 
llarkatu* 1017, 1027 
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Uarita, 784 

Hami Kheva, 587, 601 
Harold Lamb (author of Chengiz Khan 
and March of the Barbarians ), 57n 

liarpakleva, 1033 

Har Raj, Muharaj, 713 

liar Kao, 857, 862, 863, 864 

Harsa-deva (king of Kashmir), 734, 735 

llarsha, 187 

Har Singh, Rai, 620, 637, 638, 639 
Ilartrn Rashid (786-809), 29, 31, 33, 

146 

Haryana, 273, 302, 31.8, 842 
Hasan (Malik Iftikhav), 854 
Hasan (of Alamut), son of Muhammad, 

52 

Hasan (Baradu, entitled Ktiusrau Khan, 
after accession Sultan Nasiruddin), 

430, 431, 432, 433, 434, 435, 436, 

438, 439, 440, 412, 443, 444, 445, 

446, 447, 448, 449, 450. 451, 452, 

453, 454, 455, 456, 459, 163, 463, 

177-78, 480, 481 
Hasan (Imam), 20, 33, 51, 1044 
Hasan Bahmani (Alauddin), 548, 9G9n 
Hasan, Ali Ahmad, 479 
Hasan (Sijzi), Amir, 578 
Hasan Arnal, 170 
Hasan Bahri, Malik, 992, 996 
Hasan Baihaqi, Mirak, 752 
Hasan Beg Turkoman, 131 
Hasan bin Sabbab, 50, 51, 52, 88 
Hasan Chak, 773 

Hasan Haji (a Muslim merchant), 73 
Hasan Kanku. 1024 

Hasan Khan, (550, 723, 913, 982, 090, 
991, 992 

Hasan Khan (son of Sultan Shihabud- 
din of Kashmir), 743, 744 
llasan Khan Mewati, 801, 844 
Hasan, Khwnja, 290 
Hasan Kueliay, 759 
Hasan, Malik (Amir-i-Miran). 57 In 
FTasan, Malik (the eldest son of Malik 
Qara Beg), 447 
Hasan Mazendarani, 53 
Hasan MultanJ, Malik, 57 In, 573 ^ 

Hasan Nizami (author of Taj id Ma’arfr), 
159, 173, 178, 183*84, I97n. 211 
Hasanpur, 773 
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Hasan Safdarul Mulk, Malik, 85' 

Hasan Saiyyid, 10()9n 
Hasan Shah (son of Haidar Shall), 759, 
760, 761, 765. 781 

Hasan, Saiyyid (of Kashmir), 684, 768 
Hasan Sufi, 110 

Hasan, Sultan (of Kashmir), 084 and n 
Hashini, 6, 702 

Hassan (name of a district), 1102 and n 

Hastinapore, 423 

Hastinavati, 1034 

Hatkant, 690 

Ifatmati, 856 

Hatfm Khan, 1157 

Hatiyah, Husain, 549 

JTathiyakant, 650 

tiduz-i Kim (Ali/i Tank ), 121, 585, 

587, 623 
Hauz-i-Qutb, 806 
Hauz Rani, 251 

Hauz-t Shamsi (Shanm Tank), 230, 585 

Ilausf, 842 

llazramaut, 1, 2, 14 

Hazara Rama, 1082 

Ilazurdinari, Kafur, 335 

Hazar Pazar (name of a fort), 112 

Ifazrat Ali, 91, 115, 146, 340n 

Haziat Yusuf (Joseph), 210n 

Helmund (name of a river), 112 

Hcniu, Rai, 027 

Herat, 29, 34, 44, 71, 76, 78, 79, 81, 
88, 96 99, 101, 111, 112, 128, 130, 
131, 144, 147, 152, 182, 247, 527, 
557, 658, 719, 758, 770, 1001, 1128, 
1133, 1153 
flijaz, 2, 884 

Himalyas, 38n, 123, 176, 2.16, 424, 522, 
538, 594, 6*10, 821, 1068 
llimatnagar (Ahmadnagar), 856 
llinaur, 558 

Hind, 230, 250, 497, 522, 622, 1031 
Hindu] (of Kashmir), 743 
Hindi, Rana Dilpat, 208 
Hindia, 097 
Hinduan, 109, 110 
Hindu Beg, 898 
Ilindu-Kush, 115, 143 
Hindustan, 132, 157, 159, 162, 163, 

170, 171, 176, 189, 201, 222, 259, 

263, 204, 265, 268, 270, 278, 279, 

280, 305, 328, 337, 345, 36G, 392, 
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309, 939n, 1007, 1001, 1H7», 1138, 
1139, 1142 
Hinu Bhatti, Rai, 050 
Hira, a comfortless cave, 1, 5, 13 
Hirubai, Rani, 888 
Hiraninaer, Malik, 314n, 329 
Hirapur, 757 
ftisar, 650, 812 

Hisar-Flroza, 587, 588, 590, 621, 629, 
634, 661, 071, 684, 1150n 
Ilisar Shadman, 99 
Ilisharn (724-43), 29 
Hodivaln, 576n, 3S2n, 583, 587n, 596, 
611 

Morncima, 29 

Honavar, 1031, 1072, 1080 
Hons, 127 
Hormuz, 118 
I loogly (district), 1138 
Hoshang (son of Kamaluddin Gurg), 
527 

Hoshaug Shah, 718 

Hoshangabad (Hushangabad), 908, 909, 
921 

Hoshiyar, Malik, 060 
Hoysala district, 1043 
Hoyssala land, 465 

Howorth, Sir Henry (author of the Ills- 
tow of the Mongols), 57n, 58n, 83, 
86n, 92n, 94, 96n, 97n 
Iluang-dai (emperor of the whole 
Steppe Society), 62 
Hubli, 997 
Hudaibiya, 10 
Iludaibfya treaty, 11 
Ilmludul Alam, 144, 146, 149n 
Hugli, 939n, 948, 952, 95S 
Hujlak, 340 

Hulajun (Mongol chief), 528 
Ilultzch, Dr., 762n, 1010, 1012 
Ilulwi Sbirazi, 861 

Ilumayun (emperor), 769, 891, 892, 
893, 891, 895, 890, 897, 934, 935, 
930, 950, 990, 991, 992, 993, 995, 
1001, 1004, 1065, 113 In, 1132, 1158,’ 
1159, 1160 

Ilumayun Khan, 621, 622, 623 
Himaiu, the battle of, 12 
Hundaun, 913 
Hungary, 87 
Hurniuz, 870, 873 
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Hut Nasab, 1011 
Husam, 548 

Husain All (Husamuddin), 878 
Husam, Jalal, 504 
llusamuddin Malik (ot Khandesh), 
873, 875, 876 

, Husamuddin (brother of Hasan Baradu), 
430, 431, 448n 

llusamuddin (maternal grandfather of 
Barani), 295, 433 
llusamuddin, Azam Malik, 57In 
llusamuddin Adhak, Malik 57In, 573 
llusamuddin Iwaz Khalji {Sultan Ghiyas- 
uddin) (recognises the suzerainty of 
Delhi), 217, 218, 1130. 1142 
llusamuddin, Malik, 424, 464 
llusamuddin, Qazi, 920 
Husdarg (Anegundi) (name of a place), 
501 

Hushang (son of Kamaluddiri Gurg), 
452 

Hushang Shah, Sultan (Alp Khan), 848, 
851, 853, 855, 856, 859, 862, 900, 

901, 902, 903, 904, 905, 906, 907, 

912, 914, 917, 918, 932, 934, 943, 

944 and n, 985, 936 
Husain, 21, 29, 50 (Imam), 1011 and n 
Husain (brother of Habib Shah), 774 
Husain (son of Nasiruddin Mahmud), 

1154 

Husain (Dilawar Khan Ghuii), 898 
Husain Bukhari of Uchch, Saiyyid, 598 
Husain Buzurg (an Il-Khan oiHcer who 
ruled Baghdad and a part of Iraq), 
113 

Husain Fannuli, 706 
Husain Gurshasp, 920 
Husain Khan, 662, 663, 670 
Husain Khan (brother of Ibrahim Lodi), 
703, 723 

Husain Khan, 1159 
Husain, Laogab Sultan, 1133 
Husain Quli Khan, 777 
Husain Magre, 770, 771, 772 
Husain, Dr. Mahdi, 479 
Husain, Malik (the second son of Malik 
Qara Beg), 447 

Husain, Mian (Ibrahim Lodi’s general), 
800 

Husain Mirza (of Iraqi, Sultan, 765 



Husain Nizam Shah L 1039, 1090, 
1091, 1092 

Husain Shah (Zun), 776, 778 
Husain Shah, Sultan Alauddln (of Ben¬ 
gal),. 730, 731 

Husain Shah Sharqi, Sultan, 663, 678, 

679, 680, 681, 682, 685, 690. 691, 

692, 893, 694. 724, 725, 726, 727, 

728, 729, 730. 731, 941n, 944, 948, 

949n, 963, 1128, 1156 
Husain Shah, Saiyyid (of Bengal), 957, 
958 and n. 960 

JIusain Zanjani, Shaikh, 643 and n 
Husainpur, 773 
Itausa Bai, 787, 788, 811 
Hyderabad, 1118 

Xbs IIajab Asqajlam, 204n 
I bn Ilauqal, 149n 
Ibn Qudwa, 152 
Ibn Suri, 147n 
Ibn-i Afrash, 878 
Ibn-i Arab Shah, 101, 103 
Ibn-i Asir, 138, 145, 146, 150, 151, 
150n, 159n, 169, 179n, 181n, 183 
Ibn-i Battuta (author of Rehla), 213n, 
229n, 274, 291, 305, 460, 461, 462, 
463, 470, 476, 477, 478, 479, 480, 

485n, 487, 489, 490, 493, 494, 495, 
499, 500, 501, 502, 503, 504, 505, 

506, 512, 513, 515, 521, 522, 523, 

525, 526, 527, 528, 529, 532, 537, 

538, 539, 542, 555, 556, 557, 560, 

562, 563 and n, 1009, 1015, 1017-19, 
1023, 1024, 1026-28, 1043, 1119, 
1120, 1121, 1123 and n, 1145 and n, 
1148n 

Ibn-i Ftinduq Baihaqi (the writer of 
Masharibut Tajarail>y which is a 
continuation of the famous Tajaribiil 
Urruim of Miskauaih), 41n 
Ibn-i Ishaq, 7n 
Ibn-i Khallikan, 879 
Ibn-i Muljam, 20 
Jbn-al Qifti, 153 
Ibn-i Sa‘d, 5, 13n 

Ibn-i Sumir Baja Bai, Shaikh, lllTn 
Ibn-i Taimiya, 22 

Ibrahim (brother of Caliph Mansur), 33 
Ibrahim (son of Saiyyid Muhammad of 
Kashmir), 764, 769, 772, 773, 776 
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Ibrahim (son of Jalahuldin of Madura), 
1001 

Ibrahim (son of Malik Rajah), 568, 569 
Ibrahim (special guard of Sultan Muba¬ 
rak Khalji), 444 

Ibrahim (Add Shall), 1085, 1086, 1Q87, 
1088, 1089 

Ibrahim Adi! Shah II, 1095, 1090 
Ibrahim bin Muhammad, 29 
Ibrahim, Baihaqi, Saiyyid, 774 
fbrahim Lodi, Sultan, 800, 801, 844, 
885, 886, 1158 
Ibrahim Magn, 764 

Ibrahim Qutb Shah, 1089, 1090, 1090, 
1094 

Ibrahim, Saiyyid Kharetadar, 526 
Ibrahim Shah Akin (Shaikh Patha), 
596 and n 

Ibrahim Shahzada, 800 
Ibrahim Shah Shanji, Sultan, 626, 627. 
628, 648, 661, 663, G77, 682, 702. 
705, 706, 707, 708, 709 and n, 714, 

715, 716, 717. 718, 719. 1152. 1153 
Ibrahim, Shaikh, 1131 

Ichha, Malik, 901, 908 
Idolcan (Adil Khan), 1075 
Idar, 794. 799, 805, 809, 813, 852, 854, 
850, 8.57, 862, 861, 880. 881, 882 
Idiqut (ruler of the Aighurs), 63 
Idi ltaina, 762, 766, 770, 771, 772 
Idris (brother of Caliph Mansur), 83 
Idris. Malik, 634 

Tftikhar, Malik (Hasan), 846, 854 
I jar (name of a place), 221, 261 
Ikdala, 582, 583, 590, 718 
Tkhtiynr Khan, 627, 628. 634, 635, 639, 

716, 916 

Ikhtivaruddin Balka, Malik, 1136a 
Ikhtiyaruddin Chust Qaba, 21 In, 233 
Ikhtivaruddin Yal Afghan, 667 
Ikhtiyaruddin Yazbek,- 1139 
Tkkeri, 1101, 1102, 1103 . 

Ikrimah bin Abu Jahl, 10 
Uadgiz, 178 

Ilah (an experienced war-lord of Muiz- 
uddin's army), 162, 164 
llahdad Kaka Lodi, Malik, 654, 660 
Iiamish, 48 

Ham Khan (father of tltnhnish). 210 
Haul Khan Lodi, 655 
llmuddin, Shaikh, 627 


Iltegu Malik, 73 

Iltutnu’sh, Shamsuddin, Sultan, 47, 142, 
168, 189, 192-94, 197, 202, 207, 225, 
231, 233, 234, 235, 236, 237, 238. 

240, 242, 243, 2.50, 254, 256, 257 

262, 270, 274, 275, 276, 280, 285, 

286, 287, 288, 289, 292, 300, 307, 

311, 3-16. 481, 573, 581, 585, 586 
and n, 785, 827, 828, 842, 1119. 
1121, 1132, 1135, 1136 and n, U37n, 
1140 

Ilyas Afghan, 123 
Ilyas Khan (Amir of jhain), 638 
Ilyas Khwaja (son of Tughluq Timur 
Khan), 108 

Ilyas, Malik Hajl (assumed the title of 
Sultan Shamsuddin), 531, 582, 583, 
581, 585, 589, 590, 843 and n, 957, 
1148*49, 1150 and n, 1153, 1155 
Jmad Khan Farmuli, 696 
linad Shah Alauddm (of Berar), 875. 

876, 880, 889, 890 

Trnaduddin (brother of Shaikh Rukn 
uddin Abul Fath of Multan), Shaikh, 
564 

Imaduddin Raihan, 189 
Imamuddin Waiz, i 14 
Imadul Mulk (maternal grandfather of 
Amir Khusrau), 287 
Imadul Mulk (Qutb Khan Lodi), 704 
Imadul Mulk (sec Mahmud Hasan 
Malikus Sharq Malik), 650, 651, 652, 
651, 655, 695 

Imadul Mulk (of Gujarat), 853, 870, 

877, 878, 935 

Imadul Mulk Fatlmllah, 998, 1001, 

1002, 1004, 1005, 1000, 1038 
Imadul Mulk Khushqadam, 889, 890 
Imadul Mulk Sartcz, 966. 1119, 1133 
Imam Abu Hanifa (see also Ifanifa), 
204, 481 

Imam Fakhrudditi Razi, 152 
Immatli Deva Raya, 1060, 1063 
Imniadi Narasimha (second son of 
Galuva Narsimha), 1071. 1072n. 1073 
and n 
Imran, 438 

Iriirani, Maulana Muinuddin, 557n 
Inalchuq (Ghayir Khan) (governor of 
Otrar, a relative of Turkan Khatun 
m/o Khwarazm Shah), 65 
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Inancha Bilga (ruler of the Naimans), 62 

Inclar Kot, 741 and n, 771 

Indcrpat, 197, 351 

Indian Ocean, 1074 

Indonesia, 32 

Indor, 844 

Indpat, 165, 589 

India Narayan, 1150 

Indrab, 99, 119 

Indri, Kishen (Krishna) Bazran, 497 
Indtir, 640, 649, 651 
Indus, 46, 79, 80, 96, 119, 139, 178, 
184, 192, 215, 247, 258, 338, 410, 
473, 566, 595, 597, 598 and n, 819, 
800, 1120, 1121, 1122, 1132, 1135 
Infaiidiy&r, 1025 

Iqbal (servant and disciple of Shaikh 
Nteamiiddin Auliya), 393, 394, 442 
Iqbal Khan (oi Mahva), 865, 928 
Iqbal Khan (see Khan Baj Mubarak 
Khani), 625, 0*26, 627, 634, 661, 683, 
706 

Iqbahnanda, 462 

Iraj (name of a place, 898, 716, 717, 
720 

Irajpur (name of u place), 406 
Iran, 50, 71, 72, 76, 85, 87, 89, 92, 
105, 113, 114, 117, 352, 516, 521, 
555, (southern Iran), 175n, Iranian 
province, 51, 71, 264, 889, 987 
Iraq, 17, 27, 43, 50, 51, 66, 71, 76, So, 
89, 92, 105, 113, 125, 128, 131, 264, 
287, 352, 493, 319. 521, 557, 765, 
987 

Iron-Bridge (the battle of Iron-Bridge 
where Timur succeeded in defeating 
the Turkish ( JattaU ) forces), 108 
Irtish (name of a river), 62, 111, 110 
Irugapa, 1053 
Iryab (the fort of), 119 
Isa Khan, 671, 670, .689, 690, 936 
Isami (author of Fvtuh-us Solatia ), 162, 
164, 105n, 171, 202u, 211, 214. 
224n, 240/ 242n, 243, 252n, 256, 
257, 258n, 266, 267, 273, 275, 276, 
282o, 293n, 294, 296, 298, 299, 300, 
303, 304, 305, 309, 317n. 318n, 321n, 
324n, 326, 335, 337, 338, 340, 341, 
342n, 370, 393, 399, 400, 401, 410n, 
4l8n, 4*20, 422, 423, 424, 425, 428n, 
430, 43In, 445n, 447, 448, 453, 456, 


457, 462, 463, 470, 473, 474, 175, 

476, 477, 478, 479, 480, 485, 487, 

488, 490, 494, 495, 498, 500, 502, 
504, 506, 507, 510, 512, 513, 515, 

523, 627, o42. 544 , 345, 546, 547, 

560, 561, 567u, 101 In, ll47n 
Isami, Fakhra 1 Mulk (ancestor of the 
author of Futuli-m-Salcitin), 225 
Isami, Znhimddin (great grandfather ot 
Isami), 260 

Isfahan, 43, 80, .114. US, 128 
Tsfarar, 44 

Isfarian (name of a place), 112 
Ishaq (son of Bashir), 616 
Ishaq, Malik, 910 

Isliaque (special guard of Sultan Muba¬ 
rak Khafji), 441 
Ishwar Singh, 722 

Iskandar Mirza (son of Umar Shaikh), 

131 

Islam Khan, 622, 649, 650, 651, 652. 

654, 669, 675, 705, 706, 711, 712 
Islam Shah Sur, 770. 772. 936 
Islamabad, 908 
Ismail, 3 

Ismail (descendant of Saman), 34 
Ismail (bin Imam Ja‘far Sadiq), 31, 33 
Ismail (see also Afghan Makli Tv mail), 
548 

Ismail, 705 

Ismail (Adil .Shah) (son of Yusuf), 1076, 
1077, 1080, 1081, 1084, 1083 
Ismail, 1153 

Ismail Burhnnul Mulk, Piarah, 867 
Ismail Ghazh 1156, 1157 
Ismail Jilwani, Malik, 704 
Ismail Khan (brother of Ibrahim Lodi), 
703 

Ismail Khan (Malwa), 917 
Ismail Khan Nuhani, 690 
Ismail Malik, 654, 655, 703 
Ismail Shah (son of Muhammad Shah 
of Kashmir), 769. 773, 774 
Ismail Shah, Abul Fath Nasfruddin 
(Ismail Mukh), 967, 968, 969, 971 
Ismail Safavi, Shah, 770, 876, 884 
Ispahan!, Baba Kotwal, 203 
Istakhri, 144, 146, 147, 149 
Istiya, 153 

Isvara N'ayaka, 1066, 1069 
Itmad Khan, 897 
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Iwaz Khalji, Husamuddin, 938, 1135 
and n, 1136 and n, 1140, 1150n 
Izmir, 128 

Izzuddin (grandfather of Isami), 286 
Izzuddin, 849 

Izzuddin Balban, Yuzbeki, 1140 
Izzuddin Husain (of Ghur), 144 
Izzuddin Husain (son of Qutbuddin 
Hasan and grandson of Muhammad, 
ruler of Ghur), 153 
Izzuddin Murghazi, 44, 88 
Izzuddin Yahya Malik, 1147, 1148 

Jabl, 665 

Jadou Bhatti (a tribe of Rajput), 169 
Jadu, Jalaluddiu (son of Ganesh), 717, 
1152 

Jofar (son of Yahya), 29 
Jafar, 710, 717 
Jafar, Malik, 463 
Jailor Sadiq (Imam), 31, 33 
Jagannath, 942 and n, 944n, 947, 948, 
952, 953, 956, 958, 962, 963, 964, 
993n 

Jagannatba Dasa, 963n, 965 
Jagannatba temple, 1064, 1157n 
Jagat (Dwarka), 870 
]agat, temple of, 803 
Jagat Singh, 803 
Jagdalik (the battle of), 115 
Jaggaraya, 1097, 1098 
Jagmat. 797, 806, 832 
Jagnag, 548 

jaguar (Sokkunatha), 417 
Jahajnagar, 94In 
Jahangir, 390, 748, 750 
Jahangir Magre, 760, 762, 763 
Jahangir Pacini, 764, 766 
jahan Numa, 618 

jahan Panah Palace (Timur took up his 
residence in this palace after reach¬ 
ing Delhi; Jahan Panah was also a 
town of Delhi), 121, 122, 585, 625, 
626, 647 

Jahansuz (World Burner) (Ihis was the 
title of Alauddin Husain s/o Izzud¬ 
din Husain; he also used to call 
himself al-Sultnn al-Muazzam), 154, 
155 

Jahar Deva, 261 


8f 

Jaliara, 844, 

Jaharya (a member of the Baradus who 
took leading part in the murder of 
Sultan Mubarak KhaljJ), 444 
Jahazpur, 786, 788, 790, 812 
Jahbaz, 587 

Jahir Sondhar (Abdul Haqq), 602 
Jahrah, 640 
Jahwal, 120 
Jai Chand, 169 

Jailadah, Shaikhul Islam Shaikh, 720 

Jaimal, Prince, 795, 796, 797 

Jaipal, 1041 

Jaipur, 591, 783, 835 

Jai Singh, 796, 797, 669, 871, 925 

Jaisingha (Jaitra Singha), 171, 17In 

Jais Singhpur, 859 

Jaisa, 786 

Jaisaldcva, 819, 820 

Jaisalmer,, 397, 783, 810, 813, 816. 818, 

819 and n, 820, 838 
Jaistambha, 791 
Jaitaran, 812, 813 
Jaitbundh, 820 
Jaithra, 691 
Jaitsi, 816, 820 

Jait Singh T, Maharavval, 819, 820 
laftra Singh, 785, 828, 833, 834 
Jnjnagar (or Orrissa), 217, 25-1, 270, 

293, 465, 472, 473, 558, 582, 591, 

713, 855, 856, 902, 938 and n, 939, 

940, 941 and n, 942 and n, 943 and 
n, 948, 95in, 957, 996, 1135, 1138, 
1139, 1141. 1142 and n, 1153 
Jakburai, 997 
Jakkampudi, 953 
Jai, 320 

Jal-kota (name of a place), 416 
Jalal Afghan, QazI, 667 
Jala! Khan, 1160 

Talal Khan (son of Paud Khan), 716 
Jalal Khan, 673, 078, 702, 703, 704, 
705, 722, 723, 724 
Jalal Khan (of Kalpi), 718 
Jalal Khan (son of Husain Sharqi), 730n 
Jalal Khan (Bahmani), 989, 990, 991 
Jalal Khan (son of Qadir Shah of 
Kalpi), 904, 913, 917, 918 
Talal Khan, Prince (see also Ahmad 
Shah II), 864 
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Jalal ibni Sala, 542 
Jalal Khun (brother-in-law of Alauddin 
Ahmad Bahmarii), 921 
Jalal Khun Mewati, 649, 650, 654 
Jalal Thakur, 762 
Julali, 328, 667, 682, 727 
Jalaluddin (the ruler of Alamut), 71 
Jalaluddin (Shahzada), 250, 253, 256 
Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah (see also Ahsan 
Shah), 1009, 1011, 1013, 1014 
Jalaluddin All, 200 

Jalaluddin Bukhari, Saiyyid, 627, 635, 
1123, 1126 

Jalaluddin Fatli Shah, 1154 
Jalaluddin Firuz Khalji, Sultan, 310-25 
Jalaluddin Hasan (turned from Isrnailism 
and became an orthodox Sunni; cursed 
his ancestors and burned the books 
of Hasan bin Sabbah) 51, 52 
Jalaluddin Kashant, Qazi, 1137, 1138 
Jalaluddin, Malik, 940 
Jalaluddin Mankbami, 66, 67, 76, 78-81, 
85, 106, 119n, 192, 216, 217, 222, 
230, 246, 660, 1118 
jalaluddin Ma*sud Jani, Malik, 1138 
Jalaluddin Muhammad Asad, 1127 
Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah (Jadu, son 
of Ihija Ganesh), 717, 1152 
Jalaluddin Rumi, Maulana, 587 
Jalaluddin, Sultan, 47, (of Tukharistan) 
Jalaluddin (Lodi) Sultan (see also Jalal 
Khan), 703 

Jalaro bin Shaiban, 1117 
Jalanasi, Hao, 810 

Jalandhar, 642, 649. 652, 653, 654, 655 
Jalar (name of a river), 405 
Jalaun, 710 
Jalbahar, 650 

Jalesar. 271, 621. 622, 637, 711, 712 
Jalerni, Malik Nusrat, 327 
jallu, 646, 844 

Talor, 141, 335, 395, 397, 398, 424. 
452, 464. 788, 810, 812. 823, 825, 
827, 831, 832 
Hindu chieftain of, 213 
conquest of, 396 
Jam (of Thattah), 554 
Jam AH Sher bin Tamaohi, 1124 
Jam Babinah bin Khairuddln, 1123n 
Jam Fath Khan bin Sikandar, 1124 


Jam Firuz bin Nizamuddin, 1125n, 
1128, 1129, 1131, H32 
Jam Iloto, 1125 

Jam Jauna biu Babinah, 1123, 1124 
and n, 1126 

Jam Karon bin Tamachi, 1129 
Jam Khairuddin 1122, 1123n 
Jam Mani bin Jauna, 1124 and n 
Jam Ninda (Nindah or Nizamuddin), 
1121, 1125 and n, 1128 and n 
Jam Nizamuddin bin Salahuddin, 1124, 
1127, 1129, 1133 

Jam Salahuddin Tamachi, 1124, 1130 
Jam Sanjar (Radhan or Rai Dinah), 
1125u 

Jam, Shaikhzada, 429n 
Jam Sikandar bin Tughluq, 1125 
Jam Tamachi bin Unar, ll23n, 1124 
and n 

Jam Tughluq bin Sikandar, 1125 
Jam Umar bin Babinah, 1119 and n, 
1123, 1124 and n, 1125, 1120 
Jam Wunar-i Samiri, 1123n 
Jamal Khan, 673 

Jamaluddin Muhammad Clmst Qaba 
(another merchant who purchased 
lltutmish), 211, 212 
Jamaluddin Muhammad, 869 
Jamhal, 952n, 1004 
Jami, 15in, 154n, 182 
Jami, Maulana Abdur Rahman, 131 
[amkhandi, 971 

Jammu, 124, 158n, 643 and n, 644, 
733, 742, 740. 751, 753, 758-60, 762 
Jnmshed, 233, 492. 551, 740, 741 
Jamukha, 60, 01, 62 
Jamwaya Mata, 837 
Janad Deva, 837 
Tatinni, 1120, 1122 
Jangala, 815 
Jangalaclesh, 783, 812 
Janhao, 642 
Jani, Malik, 1135 

Jani, Malik Alauddin (see also Aland 
din), 235, 238, 239, 253, 262 
Janjan (name of a village), 118, 120 
Jannambi Kahdi, 1107n 
Jansi, 837 
Jaota, 794 
JaraJdeva, 1148 
Jartoli, 704 
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Jaruha, 138 
Jaskaran, 833 
Jasrath (son of Zaiiml Abidin of Kash¬ 
mir), 758 

Jasrath Khokar, 640, 641, 642 and n, 
643, 644, 645, 649, 651, 653, 654, 
661, 662, 669, 751 and n, 752 

Jasoraj Khan, 1158 
Jatahava, 9.17 
Jatar, 1130 
Jatral, 299 

Jattah (this name “was used by the his¬ 
torians for Turkislan; see also Turkis* 
tan), 99, 100, 107, 108, 109, 110, 
111, 131 

Jatngir (a place in tlie Bolan pass), 1128 
Jatwan, 167 
Jaud, 692, 729 
Jauf, 108 

Jauhar, Malik, 549, 968, 1000 
Juuna, Malik Fakhruddin (Sultan 
Muhammad bin Tughluq), 366, 369, 
420, 447, 450, 453, 456, 459, 470, 

471, 472, 473, 476, 590. 677, 678, 

679, 722, 723, 725, 1035 
Jauna (son of Khan-i Jahan 1 entitled 
Khan Jahan), 613 

Jaunpur, 590 and n, 623, 626, 628, 
657, 071, 674, 676, 677, 678, 680, 

682, 683, 690 and n, 692, 693, 694 
and n. G98n, 701, 703 , 701, 710, 712. 
713, 714, 715, 716, 717, 719, 721, 

722, 723, 724, 725, 726, 728, 729, 

730, 731, 844, 848, 886. 904, 918. 

943 and n, 948, 949, 1151, 1152, 
1153, 1156, 1158 
Javi, 794 

Jawar, 786, 790, 794 
Jawash Khan, 928 

Jaxartes (river of Fanakat), 35, 37, 48, 
49, 53, 65, 06, 67, 69, 70, 73, 84, 
98, 109, 111, 115., 129, 225 
Jayachandra (of Kanauj), 822 
Jayapnr, 741 
Jayasoma, 810 

Jazira (an island in the river Jhehim), 
119 

Tedda, 873, 892 
Jerusalam, 38 
lessor©, 1153 
Jesuit Mission, 1096 
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Jeur Ghat, 1003 

Jhain, 318, 319, 343, 344, 359, 380, 

389, 436, 638 
Jhajjar, 625 

Jhajju Muhammad Nizamul Mulk, 867 

Jhalawar, 857 

Jhalla Afghan, 542, 540 

Jharkhand, 1160 

Jharri, 1118 

Jhat Rai, 166, 167 

Jhatyapali (daughter of Rarna Deva, 
who later became the wife of Sultan 
Aiauddin), 402, 425, 426, 428, 446 
Jhausa, 816 
Jhau, Bai, 8S8 

jhelum (name of a river), 119, 212, 332, 

392, 652, 743, 752 
Jhirlca, 843 
Jhima, 723 
jhotinga, Bhatta, 787 
Jhotwada, 830 
Jiuram 583 

Jidya (nairtc of a place), 523 
Jinji, 1110 

Jit Singh Rathor, 622 
Jita Pandit, Raghu, 593 
Titmal, 414 
Jitur, 171 

Jiwandas Khattri, 851 
Jnanapuriswara, 1009 
Jodha (Raja), 784, 793, 812, 813, 815, 

820, 917 

[odhpur (Marwar), 137, 397, 783, 794, 

809, 812, 8.13, 816, 820, 825, 832 
Jogi Aibak, 46 

Jonaraja, 736, 743, 750, 754. 757, 758 
Taran-Manjur, 331-32 
Tubal a (hills), 315 

Jud. 208, 217, 269, 279; 332, Knh-i- 
Jiidl> 498 
Jnga, 691 

Juji (eldest son of Chengiz) (son of 
Bortie, Juji seems to have been the 
son of Silchar; when Bortie was 
captured by Chengiz. he was also 
brought, Chengiz later on accepted 
him as his son), 60, 66, 73, 76, 84, 

110, 111, 131 
Junrlan, Miyan, 660, 661 
Jumna, 121, 124, 167, 108, 180, 238, 

259, 304, 309, 310, 324, 327, 328, 
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338, 411, 477, 480, 587, 588, 602 ; 
620, 628, 648, 881, 682, 692n, 695, 
716, 717, 720, 723 and n, 726, 727, 
728, 836, 1142 
Jim (name of a river), 405 
Junagaclh, 868, 873, 878 
Junaid, 785 

funaid Khan, 717, 917, 935 
J unaid, Khwaja Husairiuddin, 578 and n 
Junaidi, Majdul Mulk Ziyauddin 
Muhammad, 220 

Junaidi, Malik Muhammad Nizam, 263 
Junaidi, Nizamul Mulk, 225, 229, 235, 
238, 239, 252n 
Junair, 1003, 1006 
Jund, 41, 66, 73 
Jundah, Ruknuddin 620, 621 
Jurafattan, 448 
Juranbal, 542, 546 

Jurjani, Malik Shamsuddin (Sultan 
Alailddin placed him in-charge of 
Herat with about a lakh of soldiers), 
78 

Jurjani, Minhaj, 5S2n 
Jurwas, 144 

Juwayani Ata Malik, 41n, 43n, 44, 51 n, 
52, 66n, 70, 71, 82, 179n, 181n, 206, 
215 

Jwalamukhi (name of a temple), 532, 
504, 595 

Ka'ba, 3, 6, 12 
Kaham (name of a city), 415 
Kabar (name of a place), 359, 399 
Kabhm (Mongol officer), 335, 342 
Kahir Khan Lodi, 704 
Kabir, Malik, 545, 553, 554, 967 
Kabiruddin Azdul Mulk, 867 
Kabk, 393, 394, 401 
invasion of, 393-94 

Kabul, 34, 101, 112, 119, 143n, 144, 
148, 645.and n, 651, 652, 707, 742n, 
780, 1129 

Kacha (rebel governor of Advani), 1073 
Kachchin, Malik, 309. 312 
Kachha, 727 

Kachi Chak, Malik, 764-66, 769-70, 
773 

Kadar (invasion of), 331 
Kadavaraya, 1105, 1106 
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Kaddu, 844 
Kadha, 670 
Kadi, 554 

Kafur Malik, 607, 959n, i032n, 1033, 
UK30, 1037, 1107 

Kahir, Malik 390, 401, 402, 403, 407, 

408, 409, 410, 411. 412, 413, 414, 

415, 416, 417, 418, 420, 421, 423, 

424, 425, 420, 427, 428, 432, 433, 

442, 447, 455, 457, 463, 470, 508, 586 
Kahjuri, Khun am, 436 
Kahjuri, Malik, 436 
Kahram (Kuhram), 558 
Kahrola, 604 
Kahuni, 812 
Kai Kaus, 35 

Kaikhusrau, 99, 283, 300, 301, 305, 492 
Kaikaus, Ruknuddin, 283, 307, 314n, 

323, 1145 
Kailagarh, 1157 
Kailan, 819 

Kailas (name of a district), 435 
Kailugarhi, 235, 269, 273, 304, 305, 

309, 310, 311, 328, 343n, 351 
Kaimurs, 492, 912 

Kaimurs (son of Kaiquhad) (after en¬ 
thronement, entitled Shamsuddin ID, 

307, 309, 310, 313 
Kaithai, 121, 242, 268 
Kaithun, 833 

Kaiquhad, 292, 300, 301, 302, 303, 304, 

305, 306, 307, 308, 310, 311, 313m 
320, 511, 540, 1144 
Kajar Shah, 614 
Kajo, 658 

Kajuk (son of Turakina Khatun), 86 
Kajuran, 143 
Kak, 810 

Kakapur, canal, 756 
Kakatiya, 1034, 1036 
Kakildeva, 837 
Kakkhar, 587 
Kakoya, 969 
Kalachuns, 132 
KalahasH, 1085, 1099, 1112 
Kala, 923 

Kala, Malik, 668, 669 

Kalampur (Kalyanpura), 763 

Kalanaur (name of a place), 487. 499, 

500, 558, 644 and n, 649, 780 



whists 
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Kala Pahar (Qurban Farmuli), 683, 690, 
692 

Kalahari, 119 

Kalhana, 733, 734, 735, 757 
Kalhar, 971 

Kalika Mata, temple of, 832 
Kalknullah, lQ82n 
Kalirnullah, 1007, 1008 
Kali Nadi, 689/711, 724, 728 
Kalinga, 941, 943, 959n, 951, 962, 

1077n 

Kalinga, 941, 943, 959n, 961, 962 
Kaiinjar, 137, 170, 173, 202, 221, 259 
Rai of Kaiinjar, 221 
Kaliwayan (name of a fort)* 78 
Kalkalghati (or Kajkalla), 591 
Kalpi, 648, 682, 683, 690, 691, 702, 

703, 704, 716, 717, 718, 719, 720, 

780, 798, 802, 891, <899, 903, 904, 

917, 918, 934 
Kalita Deva, 962, 964 
Kalu, Malik, 642, 651, 652 
Kaluvacheru, I039n 
Kakvan (name of a fort), 81 
Kalwazi Gate, 92 

Kalyan (name of a place), 471, 503 
K aly an amahat, 1111 
Kalyan Mai, 681 
Kalyana mantapam, 1114 
Kalvani, 968, 970 and n, 971, 1089 
Kalyanpur (Karauli), 839 
Kamakshl, 1107 
Kamal Khan, 872 

Kamal Khan, Khan-I-Azam, 651, 652. 

601 

Kamal Main, 627, 042 
Kamal, Malikul Umara Haji, 909, 910 
Kama!, Shaikh, 919 
Kamal pur, 505 

Kamaludclin (brother of Ainul Mulk), 

502 

Kamalttddin (brother of Rai Dulchin, 
the ruler of Bhatnir). 120 
Kamaludclin Amir Kirmani, Saiyyid, 564 
Kamaluddin Gurg, 827 
Kamalul Mulk, Malik, 654, 655, 659, 
660, 661 

Kamaluddin, Malik, 618, 638 
Kamaluddin, Maulana (b/o Maul an a. 

Qawamuddin) (Sadr-i-JaharO, 486 
Kamaluddin Qazi, 141 


Kamaun, 618 
Kamb&la, 1041 
Kamesvara, 1148, 1154 
Kamil, Ghazi, 435 
Kampa, 937n, 974n 
Kampa I, 1042, 1043, 1044 
Kampana, 1106, 1107, 1108, 1109 
Kampana Kumarva, 1019, 1020, 1021, 
1023, 1026, 1027 (see also Kampana 
Udaiyar) 

Kampana Udaiyar, 1019, 1029, 1024n, 
1028 (see also Karupan Kumarva) 
Kampa nu diver (Kampana Odeyar), 
1045, 1046 

Kamparaya and Kampana Udaiyar 
(other names of Kampana), 1106 
Kampil, 278, 279, 637, 644, 646, 667, 
671, 677, 682, 727 

Kampila, 420, 501, 502, 506, 529, 532, 
562, 104 In, I042n 

Rai of Kampila (This Rai lias been 
identified by Isami as Ballala, vide 
Futuh-wi'Salatin, 431), 502, 563 
Kampila (Kampili) (or Kammanda), 965, 
1030, 1031, 1034 and n, 1035, 1038, 
1039, 1040 

Kampila deva, 1041 and n, 1042n, 1043 
Kampiladeva (or Kampila), 1034 and n, 
1035, 1038 and n 
Kampili, 1041 and n, 1042n 
Kamraj, 736, 751, 759, 777 
Karnran, 767, 769, 1132 
Kainrud, 1139 

Kammp, 174, 176, 177, 217, 270, 1135, 
1139, 1140 and n, 1150 and n, 1154, 
1157, 1159 
Kamtapur, 1156, 1157 
Kona, SIX 
Kanand, 1038 
Kanara, 1095 
Kanata, 735 

Kanaudi (name of a place), 359 
Kanauj, 132, 137, 138, 168, 221, 25.3, 
258, 259, 309, 325, 526, 535, 558, 
590, 1158 

Kannauj, 623, 626, 627, 628, 634, 640, 
646, 882, 690, 704, 712, 713, 714, 
715, 710, 723, 724, 728, 809, 822. 
837, 840, 847 
Kanbhir. 648 
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Kancbi, 951, 954, 955, 999, 996n, 1000, 
1030, 1031, 1066 and n, 1069, 1085, 
1093, 1105, 1106 
Kanchi-Kaveri, 954 
Kauchipnram, 1053 
Kandahal, 795, 815 
Kandanavolu, 1073 
Kandapalle, 1066, 1079, 1080 
Kandar, 80.1 
Kandhar, 779 
Kandlira, 968 
Kandla, 711 

Kundu, Malik, 693, 730 
Kandukur, 1066 

Kandur (Kannanur) (name of a city), 
415, 416, 1031 

Kangra, 522, 532, 582, 594, 649 
Kangu, Alauddin Hasan, 597 
Kangu, Hasan, 549, 550 
Kanha, Rai, 857 
Kanha Satarsul, 853 
Kanhad Deva, 804, 827 
Kanhardeva, 831 
Kankan, 1057 

Kanku (Gangu), 656, 969n 
Kanku, Sadharan, 660 
Kankuri, 203 
Kannada, 1047 
Kannanda (sec Kampili) 

Kamianur. 1105 
Kannanur (Kandur), 1031 
Kannu (personal name of Khan i Jahan 
Qawam-ul Mulk) (Malik Maqbul), 
574 (see Klian-i Jab an) 

Kanqurt, 79 
Kantat, 692, 693 
Kantlia Bhatta, Pandit, 764-65 
Kantliakot, 848 
Kanthal, 807 
Kanthaliya, 816 
Kanuni (name of a city), 417 
Kanvaii (kaveri) (name of a river), 414 
Kanya Navak (or Kapaya Nayak), 970 
and n, 973-74, 1038 and n, 1039 
Kanya Naik, 1041n 
Kapa, 970n 
Kapaluru, 1041 
Kaparbang, 864, 920 
Kapaya Nayaka, 1044, 1048, 1051, 

1055n 
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Kapilendra, 724, 945-53, 949n, 950n, 

93In, 905, 959n 

Kapilesfawar, Gajapati of Orissa, 947, 

930, 952, 990| 991n, 993, 994, 996 
and 996n 

Kapilesvara Gajpati, 1060, 1063 and 
n, 1064, 1005, 1068 
Kapur Cband, 68.1 
Kata, 939 

Kara (name of a place), 250n, 254, 258, 

263, 265, 309, 312, 313, 319, 321, 

322, 323, 324, 327, 329, 332, .359, 

366, 529, 533, 558, 590, 591, 1137, 

1140, 1148 
Kara Katanga, 705 
Karaj, 35 

Kara-Mamkpur, 593, 032n, 683, 705, 

910 

Karain, Muhammad bin (or Ibn Karam), 

149, 151 

Karam Chand, Malik, 659 
Karam Cbarid Praniara, 797 
Karanda, 845 

Karan, Rai, 335, 371, 400, 402, 403 
Karatoya (Begin ati), 1139, 1140, 115.1 
1152, 1154 1156 
Karauli (Kalyanpur), 838, 839, 840 
Karbattan (name of*a city), 176 
Karbad, 997 

Kari (a Mongol new Muslim), 450 
Karimdad, 705 
Karimuddin Laglui, 839 
Karimuddin, Malik, 037 
Kaxiinuddiu Zahid, 235 
Karinja, SIS' 

Karma Singh, 864, 895 
Karmasina, 736 

Karana (of Gujrat), 819, 825, 879 
Kama!, 160n, 554, 1121n 
Karan Rai, 693, 677, 678, C79, 686, * 

721, 722, 723, 785 
Karnata, 943, 949, 956 
Karnata (king), 1064, 1088, 1094 
Karnatak, 1146 

Karnataka. 1099, 1101, 1102, 1 111 
Karnate (name of a place), 1052 
Kumauli, 090 
Karnavati, Rani, 934 
Karnpal, Rao, 810 
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Kanir, 1024 
Karwar, 833 

Kashari, Qa zi Jalai, 245, 259, 261, 320 
Kashgar, 742, 752, 764, 767, 769, 771 
Kashghar, 37, 39, 49, 55 
Kashi, 154 

Kushli Khan (title of Saifuddhl Aibak), 
251, 259, 261, 263, 267, 268, 272, 
28241, 313 
Kashinandi, 172 

Kashmir, 94, 124, 133, 173, 604, 641, 
733-44, 747, 748 arid n, 750, 751, 
753, 761, 763, 766, 769, 770, -772, 
774, 776-81' 

Kashshaf, 758 » 

Kataka-Varanasi, 942 ’■ > 

Kataparbhu, 1053 1 " . riii A 

Khlara, #05 AA * 

Katasin, 1138 0 l<- 

Katairi, 939 ><" bi.»im«Mhd/ .muuJ 
Kataya Verna, 943 OH 

Katehr (RohilkhaM^'fed4, •277,' , Gfe9 , , n 61T, 
618, 636,7‘637;- 5 

648, 656 cl Mfcbnmfyl 

Kat^itii,4i?J2, <7fl9 17f ,c£c‘ \r,f[ .nfm,,' 
Hall;!r (WakAe Of f iilace)f 1 471’ ■' v .°* n ' 1 ^ 

Kathiawar, 955 do I I Ifli AT 11 
KttthitRv^a^589* ; -8 Atmjin d? >0 ifu«rijj>l 
KatiluuiOfilamt? ’a )giaC0)J 5, 411 n{,Ji;, “ li “ 
Kafnin (name of a place), 2§4 ( - 
Kattu (61 KanhwX'' lO^l 1 h»yrrol/ *;) ns; A 
Katur, 119 707 F (»:w4 

Katayavenia, 1053, 105&* ! ‘*»M ,M»uti n./l 
Katya Verna, 972/979^*980 .‘hbhmni i» 4 
Kaulanu, Ibnul .buKA nihbotni u;4 

Kaulas, 950n 7.IK 

Kaulas fort, 973 W* 1 J'rf obn sumuA 
Kautalam, 975 0? 1 7 ,>a»i'iwini./i 

Kaveii * (nrhnie' of ‘bl bavdf«! , ,p407l\d 
Kaveri, 952, 9§aU02JUaO34><ll .; % UimnA 

.#*.770 ,i irn M.)l nuii.d 
Kayadaran, 825 ^7 <•;07 .<7 1^7 

Kiiyaclra (a « 

Kayaliq, 57, 63, CA 70, 81 
Kay i ,lp3««AuW^‘t6l(W' < " - mJ ' 

Kttwalri (village on tin 
589 no , 10 ! 1 ,toH ,W0l irhtetntA 

Kazrawan ? ., 40 ,. 44 h^; to 
Kelat 112 
Kellhan, 287, 825 
JCelhana, 169 

i>18 ,oi 0 t f lttqniA/i 
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Kelwar, 917 
Kelwarah, 858 
Kenduppatna, 941 
Keraet, 57, 61, 63 
Kerala, 1026n 
Kerauli, 318 
Kerbala, 21 

Kerman (Parwan) (“here took place the 
battle between Jalaluddio Mankbarni 
and the Mongol generals, Tekeehuk 
and Mologher”, a place on the border 
of Bamian), 80 
Kert, Kert Malik, ill 
Kert Shamsuddin,' 88 ( 1 
Kert, Shamsuddin of Gliuf' 268" 
K'e^ulan (ham'c of a MVGrlj 62, 64 
Kesava Chhatrf, 1158 t:ui 
Ketavarfaltfi,_ 1(178• f# ‘ - \ . — 

Kachivan (Ibfi df i; lT‘iUu<AiV' Wiliadiir arid 
Oyelun), 59 -"» m “ 

Khadala, 819 “91 

Khadija (a rich wfdSrft£ oC'Mtf, Wji'dtfi 
the Prophet n&^^6: h ' /jCf brJ r^ 
— - — 188 ,*r/4bi£ifi(o;vi 


Khaesar, 143 


*» 1 UIC-SUI, i**0 

Khafif, 1116, 1118 and n,'Ml 
• Khaibar, Jow<( W!' IS?’' 11 "? '• ) ) 
Khairabad, 663 (Km .wliwA 

Khalruddin Khani, 635, 6111)' 1 - ; 640," 'hlf^ 

645, 652 'I'd .);!naiin:/i 

Khairuddin TuhfdJ^WWdtj ’6f7 a«m.wr'vl 
Khajeka, 651 ,IM 1 -'.tinmumA 

Khajraho, 170 1:111 . . mi'm... A 

K'haMF iVbut-4rii,arti"144) ,f MPT 

988, 989 ***■«•> 1 i "lain i'v) 4-7?. 

Khalld bin Walid, 11, 12, if,' ^ 

Khalil (son Sardaw:^t<la^®)!'*%.^f^’ ,, .''dnad 
Khalil (grarrtWrtlt 

Mirza Khalil), 129. 131 ?ff l doJcrfloisd 
Khalil Khan (son of Mahiroii¥^B<l{illlH!;T* 
(fuhire Mnzaffar Shah 87 (j‘-'din ^ 
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ifkOJ o by.i, 8f;0l .IT f 76 .u f»ur. 

Khalji, Jahihiddtn, 194. 223, />($, 420,. 
436, 457. 458, 


Khalji, Jamaluddin, Ali (an 
Ulugh Khan), 272n ihOf priui^t«^ 
Khalji Malik Amir 
K%fA>, 3M uf 

n&m$ 
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Khalji, Malik Firuz (entitled Shaista 
Khan and later on became Sultan 
Khalji, Firuz Jalaluddin (see also 

Jalaluddin Khalji), 308, 309, 310, 

328, 329, 331, 333, 586 
accession of, 311-12 
revolt of Malik Chajju during his 

reign, 313-16 

military expeditions of, 317-19 
conspirators, 319-21 
assassination, 324-25 
Khalji, Malik Pindar (Qadr Man), 486, 
530,531 ' ' 

Khdlji, Mtihaihmad bi.il Baklvtiyar, 523 
Kh'alji ,Q u tbtrddin' Mfrba^ak ' Shah J (see 
also Khan Mubarak)., 428, 525 “ V 
Khdljt, 1 Sultan'' £iaudd ifi 1 v (sdd'' altfo!!' ‘Xli 



356 (land revenue reform of), c oST, 

3&F-85, 386-87. . 390$?, ' j &V } *399, 

‘ 1 ‘ 428^i°.K31 

435-38, 441, 443, 404W!"M} 453.. 

"■lifeev'tei-te, adiM 1 


battle k&ilkf < 0£t \ ,(Mn , , 

the three rebellions, 3£$-4» ' < _ .. 

capture of Delhi ” 
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.TftvaSWt df i' KSJttr ■'<*!. •'WUrtig” 

-■nfiei^l 3 #§2•"« 

conquest of Gujarat by, 3$£§6' ' 

Khaljin, ftNlf, b4? 

Wvili»T*V qi? trlii,(ii'41 1-dtrli i-ilopesrtA 

Khambavat (CSSoti^l »*■ W"™®. 
bav)?feM/ ***■ eis/'ww 1 "' 7 

Atnfammt, SHJN" , r.T 

Khanabad, 143n * nl 201 
Khan AM toI<l( S fiEt*Ps8ff^JflM^W 
Kba.il), 425. 446 

Khan Adil, 280, 2||{j <n0 0 j, 1;( u 

Khan, Ahmac! 'son kS ! Y 4l(>i T iMwl!r?W 
trf^a.Tiii'ij tjaairaitsters mb li innd/l 
K l)t\5K^ i, t(lfriKVnr- fiVibln-.vsi'id/ 

Khan. Ajat. ,331, ,a#2b§4348)< 84« «><• 
Khan A18JI (Siifijlar)$ ■ <&g, ‘'SB®, 1 


401, 40J, 419, 420, 422, 423, 424, 
432, 433 

Khan, Alauddin Kashli, 287 
Khan, Ali (son of Sultan Alauddin 
Khalji), 446, 453 

Khan, Ambar Bughra, 447, 455, 456 
Khan, Ainir Ali Hatiin, 313, 316 
Khan, Amir (title of Mtindaraz KTnlik 
Aitigin) (see also Mui-daraz), 293, 
294 

Khan, Alkali (second son of Sultan 
falalpddin Khalji), 3J5, 3l7n, 320, 
321, 328, 330, 331 
khan, Arsatayi, 29$ 

KHiin, feahauddin (son olf SuHjipi Alaud¬ 
din Khalji), 446, 453j,.^ !( , 

Khan, Bahram (secopd, sqn of 


Khan, Bekiam Aur, 267 . |( j 

Khan, Bugnfa '(also k$o\yn .as, ifahniu^ 
28 In, 283, 287, 208, Sq<X 

st* 

sat ini *V, 

■ 8 fe; ? Ww m;'m: 

-E3,. j, r 

mi l A 
irnd<d 

5 

Khan-i Azam, 985 '' i * , ‘ 

imilfoi* •" !>..« /08 .UHm-U 
Khan-i Jahan (see Man<Mft)/#fe 
Khan-i Jahan (title M<if]l^K 

loQmwnl' W„nlk)l „4sb«ii;..\Oawa«»Ui 
. ( «t.lW, fc 9?H < ,Sf.5h W6U5Wifi»3,TW 
Khan-i Jahan (see Malik Laddan),) S76 
Kbgp-i cfelMfr I A 

M *i£j< i».a 

Khan Jahan f® •»** 
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Khan-i Jahati Lodi, 075, G8b 690, 702, 
706, 726 

Khan-i Jahan, Malik Munir SuiUuu, 863 
Khani Khanan, 320, *133, 453, 458, 459 
Khan-i Khanan. 661, 982, 991 
Khan-i Khanan (Kachi), 773 
Khan-i Khanan Farnmli, 689, 691 
Khan-i Khanan Lodi, 960 
Khan i Khanan Lohari, 695 
Khan-i Khanan Luhani, 840 
Khani, Malik Qubul Ulugh, 379 
Khan-i Shahid (Sultan Muhammad) (son 
of Balkan),* 274; 297, 298, 300, 301 
Khan, Ikhtiyaruddin Vuzbek Tughrll, 
261, 270, 271, 290, 293, 294, 295, 
296, 303 
career of, 269 
rebellion of, 292 

Khan, Kabir, 234, 240, 241, 242, 243, 

i 

Khan, Knikhatu (of Iran), 516 
Khan, Karbat, 252 
Khan, Khali, 4l0n 
khankhar (the mna of Karnal), 554 
Khan, Khfaar, 368, 371, 395, 409, 419, 
422, 423, 424, 425, 426, 436, 437, 
441 

Khan, Khusrau (entitled Sultan Nasir- 
uddin) (see Hasan), 445 
Khan, Kishlu (Bahrain Aiha) (299-500). 
298, 463, 464, 499, 503, 505, 506, 
525, 544, 570 

Khan, Mahmud (fourth son of Ghiyas- 
uddin Tughluq), 464, 471 
Khan, Malik Tajuddin Tabor, 259, 267 
Khan, Malik Yak Lakkhi Qadr, 447 
Khan, Mangu (rebellion of), 345 
Khan, Masud, 532, 533 
Khan, Muhammad (son of Alauddin 
Khalji), 425 

Khanna, 801 and a, 802, , 806, 813, 
832, 835, 844 
Khanpur, 771, 920 

Khan, Nizairmddin Ulugh (governor of 
Jalor and brother of Alp Khan), 421. 
424 

Khan, Nusrat, 327. 329, 331, 332, 334, 
335, 336, 342, 386, 400, 420, 491 
Khan, Qadr (entitled Ruknuddin Ibra¬ 
him), 328, 333, 454, 472 


Khan, Qublai (Dada or the origiual 
Mongols traced their descent from 
Qublai the first Kbaqan), 55, 62, 81, 
85, 87, 97, 98 

Khan, Shadi (son of Alauddin Khalji), 
420, 422, 425n, 426n, 436, 437 
Khan Shaisla (son of Muhammad Qir- 
rat Qimar), 442, 445, 447, 451, 454, 
455, 456 

Khan, Sher, 298-300 
Khan, Sikandar, 549 
Khan, Sir Syed Ahmad, 403 
Khan, Sufi, 457 

Khan, Sultan Abu Said (of Iran), 493 
Khan, Sumbul Ilatim, 425, 447, 455, 
457 

Khan, Tajul Mulk Nusrat (filth son of 
Ghiyasuddin Tughluq), 464 
Khan, Tamar, 280, 282n, 293, 298, 299, 
306 

Khan, Tatar, 292, 293, 464, 4 7 ,5, 567, 
570, 584, 590 

adopted by Sultan Chiyasudcin 
Tughluq, 464 

Khan, Ulugh (brother of Alauddin 
Khalji), 329, 331, 332, 334, 335, 336, 
339, 342, 343, 344, 346, 348, 366, 
400, 420, 458, 461, 462, 474 
Khan, Usman (son of Alauddin Khalji), 
425, 446, 453 
Khan, Yusuf, 454 

Khan, Zafar (third son of Ghiyasuddin 
Tughluq), 464 

Khan, Zafar, 327, 329, 331, 336, 337, 
339, 340, 341, 343, 346, 420, 437n, 
464, 533 

Khanqah'i Mu alia, 745n, 747n 
Khanqah-i Shah-i Hamadan, 747n 
khaq.au i (Persian poet), 297 
Kharang Muhammad, 43, 44n, 45 
Kharbak (an experienced general of 

Muizuddin), 162, 164 
Khargaon (name of a place), 411 
Khari, 867 
Kharijites, 20 
Kharko, Hal, 617, 618 
Khunnatu fort, 118 

Kharmil (an experienced general of 

Mu’izzuddinN army; Kharmil Azizud- 
din Husain), 45, 46, 162. 164 

Kharmil, Husain (bin), 158, 178 
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klmsai (son of Yasugsi Bahadur and 
Oyelun), 59 

Khash (son of Ogtai), 97 

Kliatir. Khwaja, 305, 312, 329, 332 

Khatkado, 835 

Khatlan, 99, 745 

Khatniandu, 1148 

Khatpur, 833 

Khattari, Sahdi, 436, 437 

K'hattati, Ali 504 

Khatu, 811 

Khayiiq, 108 

Khazruj, 3, 6, 16 

Khed, 809 

Khelna, 997 

Khembhavi, 971 

Khem Karan, 791, 914 

Khen, 1156 

Kherla, 901, 902, 903, 912, 923, 979, 
985, 986 

Khichiwara, 902, 905, 907, 915, 927, 
929, 932 
Khirki, 911 

Khita, 38, 42, 45, 46, 736 
Khitai, Ban Khan Aibek, 265 
Khizrabad (name given to Chi tor), 368 
Khizrabad, 588, 602, 670 
Khizr Khan. 124 
Khizr Khun (Baluchi chief), 819 
Khizr Khan (son of Alauddin), 423-37 
Khizr Khan Lodi, 705 
khizr Khan Nuhani, 705 
Khizr Khan Saiyyid, 627. 628, 629. 
630, 631, 632, 633, 634, 635, 636 
and n, 637, 638, 639 and n, 640, 641, 
644 , 650, 657, <658, 659 and n, 060, 
668, 714, 843 
khizr, Khawja, 671 
Khizr, Saiful Mnlk Maulana, 867 
Khodsha, Jafar, 64 

Khojend (name of a place). 73. 74, 99 
Khokar/s, 158n, 1.78, 179n, 181,~ 198, 
212 

Khokar, Jtisrat, 120 
Khokar, Sankin (Rai), 210 
Khokar Shaikha, 120. 124 
Khor. 637, 721 
Khora, 911-12 
Khubkar, Jamainddin, 236 
Khtid (name of a town), 529 
Khudadad Husaini, 131 


Khudawand Khan, 849, 870, 882, 888 
Khudawand Khan al-Iji, 889 
Khudawandzada (sister ol Sultan 
Muhammad bin Tughluq), 556, 567, 
581, 582n 

Khuja, Malik Saifuddin, 687 
Khul Cbarul, 627 , 

Khulna, 1153 
Khuinrnan II, 785 

Khun Raj Mubarak Khani, Malik (Iqbal 
Khau)» 661 

Khunza, Bibi, 726, 727, 728 
Khurasan, 29, 34. 35, 40, 41, 42, 43, 
44, 50, 58, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 73, 
76, 77, 78, 79, 87, 95, 96, 98, 107, 
111-12, 119-20, 130, 150, 152, 155, 
170, 224n, 248, 247, 248, 261n, 269, 
489, 492, 517, 521, 522, 557, 758 
Khurasani, Abu Muslim, 29, 140, 195, 
458 

Khurramabad, 113, 117 
Khun am Khan, 880, 889 
Khurshah Ruknuddin, 53, 88, 89, 90, 
93 

Khmshid, Rant, 926 
Kbushkhabar, Malik, 653 
Khusrauabad, 652 

Khusrau, Amir, 417, 578, 785, 1031, 

1037 

Khusrau Khan, 737, 1033 
Khusni Khan, 1041 

Khusrau, Khan (it was the title ol 
Hasan Baradn), 431 

Khusrau Malik (son of Bahram Shah 
Ghaznavi), 154, 157, 158 
Khusrau, Malik, 522, 523 
Khutan, 49 
Khwabin, 147 
Kluvaja, 04, 142 

Khwaja Ilaji (Minister of War), 771 
Khwaja-i Jahan (Deccani), 922 
Khawja-i Jahan, 623. 695, 711 
Khawja-i Jahan (Xuruddin), 967, 968 
Khawja-i Jahan (Kh. Stirur), 1018 
Kh\vja-i Jahan (see Ayaz Ahmad), 505, 
548, 569, 570, 571 and n, 572, 573, 
574, 575 

Khwja-i Jahan Azam Humayun, 971 
Khsvaja-i Jahan Turk, 991, 993, 994, 
995, 996, 997 
Khwaja Jahan, 1151 
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Khwaja Majduddin, 138 
Khwas Khan, 1160 
Khwas, Khan, 928 


Xhwarozm» 37, 40, 41, 42, 44, 45, G7n, 
73, 75, 99, 110, 111, 115, 493, 736 
Khwarazm Shah, 41, 43-50, 65, 66, 68n, 
71-74, 78, 183, 201, 215 
Kia BuzUrg Umkl (a life long friend of 
Hasan bin Sabbah, lie was appointed 
by him in a.d. 1124 to succeed him), 
32 

Kija, 628 

Kik Turk Bacha, Amir, 660 
Kilan, Rai, 673, 837 
Kilhana, 137 

Kili (battle of), 336, 337, 338, 339, 345 
Kilwara, 914 

Kin (kingdom), 39, 58, 64, 81 
Kiradu (Jodhpur) (im rnscrijition of 1178. 
records that a lady replaced an iifibge 
broken by the Turdshkas^' 187 
Kiradu, 822, 8268 ,U88 anal/ »t> 
Kwat.’ftingh, Rai, 681, *728/1 4 ‘ " ’• 

Kirman, 34, 199, 200, 246, 247 W 
Kirtipula, 827 CM .m*/l ,i,; b * 

Kirtf Singh, 715 Me!/ «:.*!• Mb Vi A 
Kfrtis Thambha, 794 ..f-d ! *s.Miiih • 
HfehKutfihe of * a pldcie), .m,/ 

110 7/0 1 

Kish In Khan, * MtilikZ I/zt»ddik Balbttn 
(see also Balband lB*rtfcurg^M 350; ■ SK&j 
»,»£60::/£6h.h26a 2071; 2641/286^268;! 

269, 272n, 273,1274, <275» M uuwill 
Kbsfchi «KhaMU47 mU.U' vu.. m\A 
Kisthtwar, 7387 l738p I74£f 75%-' *770-' 1 779 
Kishwar Khan. fyinn/bdf 
Kishlu Klian), 570 Cl ,n*U»W 

Koarrthar (name of a hillock!),! 

Kohar (nnrne of a district)! 466 ,> » >/*!/ 
KobiliTigarm 4/105, »«f.U 

KodamdefchC 8&5»v> >•»(tj ' ntahd c t;t».*/rl4 
Kodadu 11 dfha,*7<lc|02rid ii;; <*!4 

KolBflpinletJO144i hi unur /) mufcl i *H />«M 
Koha, film . ion!? AA\ mwful. nej/mW 
KOtort Hfcbnn{T43tv / * > '■ mahd i-fcjy/iM 

K6BR, ijja at, 1565 1 7? ,077 AN, MZ 
Kohzad Ahmad Ali, 143n cT£ r f . <*. 
KoillV«0..»167aul68, »MW)/ d 

,<294. . R3T, 

627, 6:38, 639, 648, nJB67/(m..Wfe, 
681, 682, 701, q&?n\A 
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Koka Pradhan, 618 

Kok Khan (the in-charge of Bukhara), 74 

Kolana, 794 

Kolar, 1024 

Kolar, 1043, 1105 

Kolhapur, 971, 997 

Kolikoud, 1072 

Komati Verna, Pedda, 982 

Konarak, 940n 

Kondal (name of a place), 554 
Konda nidu (Kondnir), 943, 948, 949, 
951, 954, 955, 956, 958, 959 and n, 
960, 961, 963, 982, 997, 999, 1005, 
1039 

Konda palli, 959, 961, 962-63, 990, 
1000, 1005 

Kondamarasayya, R&ya&Uu, 959 anrt n 
Kondavidu (name of a place), v&)$l, 10^4, 
10557 *1057 and' n, 1058, 1060. 1064, 
1065, 1066, 1070, 1078, 

>:ao93,‘ 1095*6 loo ,*n >.n m/.u 

Kondhaua (name of a placefi£ty8$^L&03 
Konianagar, 591 f 10 ^MhIA 

Konkan, 968, 98?) MxiM ^5 •*?- j.iWA 
Konknn (naMfc duiHd 

K<6nkow,*!>858 * frrrl'j, luid^fxrd/l 

KopptTimjinga<ty70LlO#0 .bndfusidd 

Korguz, 87 1 W ,muW vUVA 

Kosi (rivrf&ty 588 > nf.udtlh n,7 v/M 
K®taj L783;u790,«el3l33!«»884^5i‘ ! 8(8f3 rviitt 
Kotah, 823 f-0? /ilxvJ ruAA txtiiX 

Kotara, 813 o()7 »irxfuV »?ul/ w »M 

WM l\M\ 7*$to ™‘ lA 

BotVrir/*9T0 I 0 ,/.«■ n ,2f0 f(A .OW 
KUHi y <R54.u bu« Ot O .8/0 .VC0 f n (uni 

,m .7?-« ,Og 0 did 
Kolia, (Firuz Shah), ,117 ,8dd 

Kotin (or Kohla\ 624! 654 : 1 

Kotla 

Kotta, Bhim Deo (or f EJeo^j* ^ 

* \315-7 .87 •>•.*»;;<! i; i<> -uosif) bn v ? VA 

mbkolttla, .977/ 10$ll ,*t8oi .A'irmM 
Kotwal, Fakhruddln, 282. 289, 294,^@6, 
301, 304. 305, 306, m\ 3l<6«d3H‘; folW 
Kotwal NiranjirtV.lBSOfd!) mbit/ .1 abnU 
Kovilkoiula. 10d.4‘ ft2f 
Kovillifmda Kotsinml. 939iir.j 
Kowil, 876 ^ rIVI 

Kowl, 1099pfJP!Q(li7/o)f a Ip *>wrfA bP'f/f 
Koyunk Khatun, ^(ki ,'mu^uH babi/ui.U 
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Krishna (name of a river), 1046, 1048, 
1049, 1051, 1052 and n, 1059, 1060, 
1077, 1079, 1090; 1094, 1095, 1157 
Krishna (of Dwaika), 818 
Krishna district, 948, 962 
Krisluiadas Kaviraj, 837, 958, 963 
Krishnadeva, Raja, 957, 958, 959 and n, 
960 and n, 961, 962, 963, 1005 
Krishnagiri, Hills, 1115 
Krishnapatnam, 1115 
Krishnapa II, 1111, 1115 
Krishnappa Naik, 1109, 1110, 1111, 

1112, 1114, 1115, 1122 
Krishna Naik, 1038 
Krishnappa Nayak, 1, 1114 
Krishna Rai, 1*048,0 

Krishna 'Rava (son tli .Sfarusa Navahu), 
1073, 1074, 1075, 1077 and rj’ Jm 
1079, 1080 and n, 1081, ,1^2 and^ 
1085, 1088, 1095 ,“ ' J , 

Krishna river, 952,. QpJ, ^0Us / 961 lr 97j2 j . 
980. 1030, 1039' ^ J \ 


KrishnaswanulOt 
Kshema Singh, 795, 796, 
Kshetra Singh, 786, 788 
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Kuchchocha, 717 v /l 3no l 

Kuchi, Malik F«kLn«^ii. 

Khn^ro/iae, '\frSM, 18! 

338, 394, 659 , f( , j 

Kuhistan 202 wg ( „ f| , 
knias, 104 1 Yfi Ttt.I 

Kulasari, Saranana, 735 rtildml 

sisar** ‘-“■"tir 1 

Knlu (name of hill tract in Kangra dis- 
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Kuirtaon, 638, 646 rpp JsxbsM 


Kumacm-Garhwal (name of an area), 522 
Kumar Gajraj, Mahraj, 712, 713 
Kumbha, Rana, 784, 788, 790, 791, 794, 
804, 807, 81243, 831-32, 865-66, 
91447 

Kumbhalgarh, 789, 791, 794, 796, 865, 
914 

Kumbhaswami (temple of), 831 

Kumli, Hamid (Raziul Mulk), 486 

Kurata (name of a place), 488, 501 

Kummata, 1042n 

Kuinari Kotah, 176n 

Kunarbal, 407 

Kundal (Gondal), 112 In 

Kundan, 813 

Kundli, 711 

Kundukur, 1004 

Kunjara Kona (or 1 lastiimyati), 1034n 
^ujjifjiimnq^f .a pjafie), 47# 

Kuntal, ,#$7 | •, ; , 

a > ' iyet) ’ al8 * 

405 nr, -..cl 

Kuppam (Kubb^)f l$lf>, jlf^7 m. 

^0, rdh^r7 ; ;vr*. r r >' '* 

fcanuna, ? ^36 .<“71 .271 .riinmfMU 
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Lachim t oi9( f attiuiuhlbJ 

Lachman } Kj?u^7p8i pg <r |->uig atuv(i*J*J 
Ladakh, 733, 735, m-Mi&BIkl 

765, 766, 768, TTq^Jf I 
Laddan Khalji (Kban-i 
875, 876 hSft jmr.lfiJ 

Ladclar Deo, 1032n, 1038 £68 

;! 

Laddi Magrc, 745n „<j i, ; j 

Ladu Sarai^r^l,(ftiAd^f( I io) 1 
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Lahore, 81, 85, 124, 140, 141, 157, 158, 
159h, 180, 162, 178, 199, 202, 205, 
214, 215, 219, 220, 231, 235, 240, 

241, 246, 247, 248, 255, 260, 262, 

265, 270, 280, 297, 306, 330, 359, 

395, 461, 500, 528, 558, 598, 621, 

622, 623, 624, 633, 641, 643 and n, 
644, 645, 649, 653, 654, 655, 662, 

666 , 670, 671, 684, 707, IH 611 
Luhrawat (name of a place), 454, 459, 
589 

I,ajama, Ghati, 322 
Lakhan Rao, 902 

Lukha Rana, 786, 787, 807, 811, 812, 
832, 834 

Lakhelaso (tank), 832 
Lakheri. 833 
Lakhiscrtii, 1145 

Lakhi, Vuk (a favoured slave of Sultan 
‘ Mubarak), 438, 4-39, 446n, 469 
Lakhnapala (Lakhnapala Inscription of 
Baduun), 136 
Lakhnauti, 614, 643, 730 
Lakhn&uti (or Gaur), 580, 582, 583, 584 
Lakhnauti, 172, 175, 176, 203, 205, 
213, 218, 220, 239, 250n, 251, 253, 

254, 256. 261, 269, 270, 271, 272, 

290, 292, 293, 295, 296, 297, 298, 

300, 301, 303, 306, 307, 308, 318, 

323, 336, 465, 474, 475, 479, 486, 

iqta of, 505, 506, 530, 531, 558, 938, 
939, 940, 941, 1135, 1138 and n, 1137 
and n, 1138 and n, 1139 and n, 1140 
and n, 1.141 and n, 1142, 1143, 1144, 
1145, 1146, 1147, 1148. 1150, 1153 
l akhnor, 938, 939, 940, 1138 
Lakhanna Dannayaka, 1059a 
Lakkhi, Malik Yak (a Hindu horn slave 
officer of Alauddin Khalji) (entitled 
Shumsucldin), 438, 439, 44Gn, 451 
Lakshmana, Rao, 820, 823, 825 
Lakshman Singh, 891, 933, 934 
Lakshmibai, 888 , 895 
Lakshin idhar a, 1054 
La)a, Malik, 920 
Latang. 854 
Laling, 802 

Lalisari (or Lai Ded), 745 and n, 778 
lailitpnr, 905 
Lai Pir, 138 

Lnmaghan (or Laghman), 742n 


Lambsar (name of a fort), 89 
Lanc-Poole, Stanely, 344 
Langar Chak, 735 
Lang, Maulana Zaheer, 263 
Lar (district), 736, 738, 739 
Lar, 115 

Lar-i Kuchak (name of a Persian district), 
113 

Laras-i Buzurg, 587 
Laras-i Khurd, 587 
Latashada, 826 

Lat, Manat and Uzza (three important 
idols of Ka'ba) (see Ka‘ba) 

Latif Abdul (son of Burraq Ughlan), 131 
Latif Khan, 896 

Latif Khan, Prince (of Gujarat), 853 

Laula (son-in-law of Bahram Aiba), 504 

Lavanaprusada, 137 

Lebanon, 3 

Lisbon, 1112 

Linga, 11, 990, 991 

Lingama Nayak, 1113 

Lodnu, 816 

Lodrawa (Lodrova), 818, 819 
Lobar Chak, 777, 779, 780 
Loharkot, 780 
Lohiana, 832 
Lohkot, 767 

Loni (name of a. place), 256 

Lord Krishna, 441 

Louis, IX, 8 Gn 

Lourenco, Dom, 874 

Lucknow, 529, 683, 703, 705 

Ludhiana, 639, 642 and n 

Luli, 759 

Lutitba, 831 

Lunakarna, Rao, 816 

Lur, 117 

Luristan, 117 

Lur, Muhammad Shah (governor of 
Sind), 451 

Ma‘abar, 348, 375n, 403, 409, 410, 411, 
412, 413, 417, 418, 120, 434n, 438, 
472, 489, 490, 506, 510, 52-3 
rebellion of, 526, 529, 558, 562, 582, 
599, 657, 1009, 1010, 1011, 1012, 
1015, 1017, 1021, 1022, 1023, 1026, 
1027, 1031, 1033, 1038, 1039 
Macedonia, 492 
Machal, 997 
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Machan, 794 
Machiavellian, 41 
Machin, 1031 
Mada, 783 
Madain, 17 
Madanpak (the Rahan inscription of 
Madanpala), 136 

Madani, Saiyyid Muhammad, 757 
Mada ran, 1139, 1157 
Madari, Rai, 746, 749 
Mader Deva, Rai, 613 
Madhava, 334 
Madhavacharya, 1040n 
Madhukeshwar (name of a temple), 503 
Madin, 154 

Madina (a village north of Robtak), 454 
Madina, 887, 888 
Madras, 1026 
Madraspatam, 1099 
Madraspatmun, 1112 
Madur, 472, 527, 562 
Madura (Mutra), 1009, 1010, 1011- 

1013, 1014 and n, I016n, 1017, 1013, 
1019, 1020, 1021, 1023. 1024 and n. 
1025 and n, 1026, 1027, 1028, 1030, 
1031, 1034, 1036, 1043, 1044, 1045, 
1046, 1053, 1068, 1072, 1086, 1093, 
1095, 1097, 1099, 1100, 1102, 1103, 
1106, 1107, 1108, 1113, 1115 
Magadba, 132 
Magna, Jews of, 18 
Magrc, Muhammad. 752 
MahabaJipuram, 103 L 
Mahaban, 221, 271 
Mahabat Khan, 637, 638, 644 
Mahabat Khan Lodi, 693 
Mahdi (775-85), 29, 51 
Muhammad Shah, Sultan, 962 
Mahanadi valley, 949 
Mahanasar (name of a fort), 11 1 
Maharashtra, 403, 490, 507, 527, ,528, 
548n, 1051 

Maharashtra (Marhat), 965, 96; 
Maharavval Deva Raj, 818 
Mahari, 618 
Mahasthanagarh, 1136 
Mahavir, 825 
Mahendra, 825, 970 
Maher, dr a Deva (son of Raja Canesh), 
1152 

Mahendrag (name of a place), 488 



Mahendri, 622, 919, 920, 1004 

Mahendwari (or Chandwari), 593, 050 

Mahcsh, 793, 842 

Maheshwar, 855 

Maheskar, 921 

Maheshdas Khfchi, 834 

Maheva, 810, 811 

Mahi, 864 

Mahi (Saniosh), 1154 
Mahipat, Rana, 888 

Malum, 858, 872, 882, 986. 988, 1008 
Mahiynr, Kamal, 282 
Mahiyar, Muhammad, 282n 
Mahkal Deva, temple of, 222 
Mahmud (historian), 849, 850, 851, 852 
Mahmud (son of Ghiyasuddin), 198, 479 
Mahmud I Bahmani (son of Bahmau 
Shah), 977n, 978n, 990, 998 
Mahmud III (of Gujarat), 897 
Mahmud (son of Nasiruddin Klialji of 
Mabva), 879 

Mahmud (see also Abdul Badr), 1159, 
1160 

Mahmud (see also Nasiruddin Mahmud 
Shah), 1153 

Mahrnudabad, 717, 720, 897, 023 ^ 
Mahmud Baihaqi, Saiyyid, 747, 751, 
753, 758 

Mahmud Bahmani, Sultan, 845 
Mahmud Begarah, 758, 852, 847, 849, 
867, 868, 869, 870, 871, 872, 873, 
874, 875, -876, 877, 878, 879, 894, 
921, 922, 925, 927, 1003 
Mahmud Bek Sher Khan, 5<2, 573 
Mahmud Gawan, 922, 950n, 95In, 990. 
991, 992, 993 and n, 994, 995, 996 
and n, 998, 999, 1000, 1001 
Mahmud Ghazi Damghan, 1018 
Mahmud of Ghazni, 117, 118, l.l8n, 138. 
1041, 1116 

Mahmud of Gujarat, Sultan, 994 
Mahmud Hasan, Malikus Sharq Malik, 
642, 643, 644, 645, 846, 647, 648. 
649, 650, 651, 652 
Mahmudi (name of a place), 108 
Mahmud Khalji I (of Malvva), 790, 791, 
792, 834, 883, 884, 885^ 887, 888, 
890, 894, 963 

Mahmud Khalji of Malwa (Sultan), 661, 
682, 671, 681, 719, 720, 726 
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Mahmud Khalji, Sultan (son of Malik 
Mugh is Khalji), 900, 910, 911, 912, 

913, 914, 915, 916, 917, 918, 9J9, 

920, 921, 922, 923, 924, 929, 930, 

931, 932, 933, 950, 989, 994, 995, 

996 

Mahmud Khan (nephew of Bahadur 
Shah), 895 

Mahmud Khan (governor of Iraj), 720 
Mahmud Khan (Sultan) Khalji (son of 
Malik Mughis), 906, 907, 908, 909, 
910 

Mahmud Khan (son of Muhammad Shah 
Afghan), 668n 

Mahmud Khan Khalji or Mahmud Shah 
Khalji (Wazir of Ghazni Khan), 859 
Mahrnud Khan Lodi, 691, 893, 731 
Mahmud Langah, 1132 
Mahmud Lodi, 1156 
Mahmud Lodi (Ibrahim Lodi's brother), 
801 

Mahmud, Malik, 885 

Mahmud, Malikzada (Mahmud Shah), 

904 

Mahmud Samarqandi M&ulana, 870 
Mahmud Shah (Azam Hnmayun), 927, 
928 

Mahmud Shah II (of Gujarat), 896, 897 
Mahmud Shah, 1066, 1067, 1071. I075n, 
1077 and n, 1082n 

Mahmud Shah II (of Gujarat), Sultan 
Nasir Khan, 889, 890 
Mahmud Shah Sharqi, 913 
Mahmud, Shaikh, 920 
Mahmud Sharqi, Sultan, 948 
Mahmud, Shihabuddin (Bahmani), 1001, 
1002, 1004, 1006 

Mahmud, Sultan (of Ghazni), 34, 35, 37. 
225, 228n 

Mahmud (of Ghazna), Sqltan, 733, 825 
Mahmud (of Gujarat), Sultan, 697 
Mahmud It, Sultan (of Malwft) (Azam 
Humayun); 697 

Mahmud, Prince (Malik Naib), 1035n 
Mahmudpur (a mint town), 228n 
Mahmud Tarmati, Malik. 715, 716 
Mahmud Tughluq, Nasiruddin, 843, 
845, 848 

Mahoba, 170, 632, 716, 837, 917 
Mahpa Panwar, 790 
Mahrai, 375 


Mahram Beg Koka, 767 
Mahrauli, 589, 844 
Mahr Mahawan, 647 
Mahru (wife of Sultan Alnuddin Khalji), 
327 

Mahru, 593, 595, 61.5 
Mahur, 921, 980, 985, 986, 989, 990, 
995, 1057 
Maikal, 898 
Maimun-Diz, 88 
Ma'in, 1 

Ma‘in, Nizam, 533, 534 
Mainpuri, 648n, 713 

Majduddin Muhammad ftLIji (Khuda- 
wand Khan), 888 
Majid Khan, Malik, 832 
Makalba (an experienced general of 
Sultan Mu'izzuddin), 162, 164 
Makh Afghan, Malik, 667 
Makh, Afghan I.snmil, 548-50 
Mnkhan (name of a place), 108, 112 
Makhaitm Bital, 1133 
Makkan, Miyan, 800 
Mak Khan (of Mandrayal), Miyan, 838 
Makhduma-i Jahan, 998 
Makhdnma-i Jahan (mother of Sultan 
Md. bin Tughluq), 485», 510, 537 
Makhcluma Khatun, 758 
Makhdum-i Alam, 1158, 1159 
Makhdum Jafar, 1129 
Makhdum Mahmud Fakhr Potiah, 113-3 
Makh, Malik, 564 
Makh, Miyan, 695 
Makrizi, 92 
Malabar, 1074 
Malacca, 882 
Mala, Thakknra, 503 
Mai da, 584, 1149n, I155n 
Maldeo, 371 
Maiden Chauhan, 902 
Maldeva, 455, 786, 814 
Maldivc Islands, 1014 
Malik Ainul Mulk Mahru, 529 
Malik Aizzuddin Sher (the ruler of Van 
& Tizak), 114 

Malik Aizzuddin (ruler of Lar-i Kuehek), 
113 

Malik Alauddin Bahram (son of 
Quhacha), 219 
Malika-i Jahan, 682 
Maliknni, Klnvnja Bashklnddin. 235 



Malika Turkan, 41 
Malik Buddh, Malikus Sharq, 641 
Malik Chanda 742 
Malik Chaupan, 95 
Malik Ghiyastiddin Kert, 111 
Malik Ghiyasuddin Mahmud Shah, 235 
Malik Gurgin (or George), 325 
Malik Husamuddh Aghul Bek (com¬ 
mander of Banaras and Awadh 
divisions), 172 

Malik Husamuddin Iwaz Khalji, 203 
Malik Ikhtiyarnddin Balka, 218, 220 
Malik Izzuddin Kabir Khan Avaz, 235, 
238, 240 

Malik Izzuddin Tughril Tughan Khan, 

253 

Malik Jani (appointed governor of Bihar 
under Iltutmish), 218, 220 
Malik Jauna, 122, 330, (Sultan Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq is also called by 
this title) 

Malik Kafnr, 189 
Malik Kami, 92 
Malik Muayyad, 42 
Malik Mu‘izzuddin, 99 
Malik Naib, (Prince Mahmud), 1035, 
1040 

Malik Nasiruddin Aitam, 156 
Malik* Nasimddin Husain, 240 
Malik Nauroz, 95 
Malik Parwez, 922 
Malikpur, 586, 1136 
Malik Said, 93 
Malik Saifuddin, 130 
Malik Saifuddin (see also Saifuddin 
Hasan Qarligh), 237, 246, 247 
Malik Saifuddin Kuchi, 235, 238, 239 
Malik Shah Seljuqi, 37, 41, 42, 51 
Malik, Shams, 438 
Malik Sinamiddin Habsh, 219 
Malik, Tajul Mulk, 438, 439, 447 
Malikul Hukanta, 542 
Malikul Jibal (title of Qutbuddin 
Muhammad, son of Izzuddin Husain, 
who founded the town of Firuz Koh), 
154 

Malikus Sharq (title of Malik Alauddin 
Jani), 1139 

Malikus Sharq, 655, 943 
Malikus Sharq Imadul Mulk, 654 
Malikus Sharq Imadul Mulk (of 



Gujarat), 880 

Malikus Sliarq Malik Buddh, 641 
Malikus Sharq Malik Mahmud Hasan, 
643, 645, 647 

Malikus Sharq Malik Sarwarul Mulk, 644 
Malikus Sharq Malik Sikandur, 840 
Malikus Sharq Qawamul Mulk, 872 
Malikus Sharq Rajah Nadira, 647 
Malikus Sharq Shamsul Mulk, 653, 655 
Malikus Sharq Tajul Mulk, 636 
Malikut Tujjar (Khalaf Hasan), 857, 
858, 862, 991 
Malikzada Harvi, 626 
Malik Ziyauddin Muhammad (he ruled 
Ghnr and Zamindawar with the title 
of Alauddin), 153 
Malik Ziyauddin Tulaki, 159, 161 
Mai ini, 809 

Malka (a Hindu of gigantic stature), 273 
Malka, 842 

Malka-i Jab an, 266, 422 
Malkapuram, 962 and n 
Malkhcr, 970 
Malla Bbupala, 947n 
Mall a Devi, 1107n 
Mallani, 810 

Mallappa Vodya, 947 and n 
Mallawan, 138 
Mallet, 1121, 1125, 1132 
MalUkarjuna, Raya (son of Deva Ilaya 
II, 1146), 1062 and n, 1063 and n, 
1064 and n 

Miillikvirjuna, 947, 948, 951, 952 
MalHnath, 810 
Mallinatba, 975 
Mallu Adil Shah, 1085 
Mallu Iqbal Khan, 813, 846 
Mallu Iqbal Khan, 625, 626, 627, 633, 
634, 658, 713, 714, 715 
Mallu Iqbal Khan or Mallu Khan, 118, 
121 * 

Mallu Khan, 1078 

Mallu Khan (governor of Mandu), 935 
Mallu Khan Deccani, 922 
Malpura, 790 
Malsi, 837 

Malw*, 132, 169, 222, 261, 280, 321. 
334, 359, 366, 395, 431, .508, 526. 

528, 529, 541. 558, 563, 626, 640, 

657, 661 662, 671, 683, 685, 697, 

705, 714. 716, 718, 719, 720, 726, 






783, 

784, 

785, 1 

790 and n, 

791, 

792, 

793, 

795, 

796, 

798, 

799, 

800, 

802, 

805, 

807, 

810, 

825, 

829, 

835, 

845, 

848, 

851, 

853, 

554, 

855, 

859, 

860, 

.862, 

863, 

864, 

865, 

867, 

868, 

871, 

873, 

879, 

880, 

881, 

883, 

884, 

885, 

887, 

890, 

891, 

894, 

898, 

899, 

900, 

901, 

902, 

904, 

905, 

906, 

907, 

909, 

91.0, 

911, 

912, 

913, 

917, 

918, 

919, 

920, 

921, 

922, 

923, 

924, 

925, 

926. 

927, 

928, 

929, 

930, 

931, 

932, 

933, 

934, 

935, 

936, 

937, 

944, 

950, 

965, 

966, 

967, 

970, 

972, 

979, 

981, 

985, 

986, 

989, 

993n, 

994, 

995, 

996, 

1054. 
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Maineluk/s, 325, 332, 333 
Mamun, Caliph, 29, 30, 34 
Manrtun Rashid, 785 
Man, 997 
Mana, 788 
Manohardas, 833 
Manamatha, 879 
Munch, 836 
Manchus, 55 
Mandal, 587, 853, 854 
Mandalgarh, 398, 786, 790, 792, 795, 
802, 834 

Mandalik, Rao (Khan-i Jahan), 868, 
869 

Mandan, 794, 905 

Mandaran, 948 and n, 953, 958, 960 
Mnndasor (Dasur), 790, 792, 799, 805, 
885, 891, 914, 915, 916, 917, 926, 
932, 934, 937 

Mandawar (expedition), 3l7n, 318, 319. 
320 

Mandolgarh, 916 

Mandor, fort of, 218, 251, 200, 787, 
790, S10, 811, 812, 815, 819, 820 
Mandoti (name of a place), 305, 454 


Matulrayal 838 
Mandril, 695 


Mandu 

(name of * 

i city) 

, 398, 

662, 

697, 

787, 

791 

and n. 

, 795, 

798, 

806. 

815, 

834, 

837, 

848, 

855, 

856, 

859, 

864, 

871, 

879, 

881, 

883, 

884, 

885, 

890. 

892, 

893, 

895, 

897, 

899, 

900, 

901, 

902, 

905, 

906, 

909, 

910. 

911, 

913, 

917, 

918, 

919, 

920. 

922, 

924, 

926, 

927, 

930 

931, 

932. 

833, 

934, 

935, 

937, 

972 








Manek Dass, 986 
Maner, 139, 172 
Mangal, 842 

Man gal i (a Ghizz Turk officer), 299 
Mangalore, 1026, 1074 
Mangammul, 1115 
Mangal Deva, 220 

Mangu (son of Tului and a grandson 
of Ghengiz, died in China in 
a.d. 1260), 84, 85, 86, 89, 95, 96, 97. 
264, 274, 280 
Mangu, 1024n 

Mangu Saluva, 1068, 1106, 1108 
Mani bin Javina (see Jam Maui also), 
1123n, 1126 
Manik (Nayak), 343 
Ytanikchand, 860 
Manik Deva, Rai, 695 
Manik Deva, Raja (of Jammu), 759 
Manik Dun (or Manikganj), 967 ami n 
Manikpur, 254, 265, 309, 666, 683, 705, 
1137 

Maninajapura, 1108 

Manjabur-rajya (name of a place), 1044, 
1106 

Nlanjarur, 558 
Manjhari, Rani, 866 
Manjhu Kalawant, 895 
Manjhu, Shaikhzada, 705 
Manka (Tabbakh) 497 
Mankani, 855 
Mankot, 770 

Mankutah (a Mongol general), 255, 260 
Man Mori, 784 

Man Singh, Raja (of Gwalior), 725, 895 
Man Singh, Raja, 780 
Manrur (Abbasid ruler), 274 
Mansura (name of town on the river 
Chinab), 215 

Mansurah, 1116, 1117, 1118 and n. 
1120 , 1121 
Mansur Khan, 697 
Mansurpur, 235, 265, 639 
Mansur pur a, 693 

Mantakatai (a Mongol shuhna), 78 

Mann, 135n 

Mami, Rai, 885 

Manuva, 1071 

Manvel D., 875, 881 

Maqbul Klian, 923, 924 
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Maqbul Malik (naib wazir), 1011, 1038 
and n, 1030 

Maqbul Malik, 527, 531, 554 
Maqbul, Malikus Sharq, 710 
Maqbul Qawamul Mulk (an officer of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq), 511, 503 
Maqdisl, 149n 
Mara), Muhammad, 777 
Marakatanagara, 1100 
Mar an, 070 

Marappa (son of Sangama), 1042, 1043 
Marathas, 184 
Mar Canal, 756 
Marco Polo, 97u 
Marcot (or Manvat), 653n 
Mardan Daulat, Malik Naslnil Mulk. 
032, 608 

Mardawaj bin Ziyar, 34 

Mardi (name of a fort), 414 

Mardin, 93 

Margoliouth, 152 

Marhaba, Malik, 710 

Marhat (Maharashtra), 965 

Marloq, 151n 

Marjan, Malik, 1159 

Martand (canal), 756 

Martanda, 735, 750 

Martur, 979 

Maxu, 783 

Maruf. 1158 

Mamf, Mian, 800 

Mami, 1119n 

Marut, 017 

Marutha, 272 

Mar wan II, 29 

Marwan bin Hakam, 28 

Marwanids, 28, 126 

Marwar, 780, 787, 788, 795, 809, 810, 
811, 812, 813, 827, 871 
MashariquJ Anwar, 138, 140 
Mashhad, 747 
Mas'ud 37, 130, 137 
Mas'ud m, 137 
Mas'ud (king), 405 
Mas'ud (Khummar), 497 
Mas'ud Alauddin (also see Shah Sultan 
Alauddin Mas'ud), 253, 254. 260. 270 
Mas'ud Ghazi, Salar, 009 
Mas'ud Jani, 1139 

Mas'ud Khan (son of Hushang), 859 



Mas'ud Khan (son of Muhammad Shah 
Ghuri of Mahva), 906, 907, 909, 918 
Masud, Malik, 1018 
Mas'ud, Malik, 314n, 315 
Mas'ud Malik Jalaluddin, 272 
Mas'ud Mirza Kabuli, 645n 
Masudpur (name of a town), 405 
Mas'ud, Shihabuddin (brother of Sultan 
Jalaluddin Khalji), 308. 326 
Mas'ud Thakur, Malik, 752 
Masumi, 1110, 1118, 1119 and n 
Marwar Hud, 44 
Matamuru, 948 
Matan (Bawan), 768 
M&tangpuri, 902 
Matar, 861 

Mathu (Mato) Bihi, 675, 721 
Mathura (Madura), 417 
Mathura, 037n, 838 
Matla Ananta, 1097 
Matukapalle,955, 950 
Matunda, 835 
Mau, 833 
Mandalgarh, 915 

Maudud Sultani (Firuz Khan), 851 
Mauhan (Chinese interpreter, came to 
Bengal in 1409), 1151 
Maujar, 921 

Maulana Fakhruddin Razi (1144-1209), 
151, 152, 153, 181 

Maulana, Muhammad (brother of 
Mubarak Khalji’s mother) (entitled 
Sher Khan), 430 

Maulana Sharafuddin (Khatib of Herat), 
78 

Maulana Shibli, 4, 9, 13n, 15n 
Maulana Sirajuddin (father of the 
famous historian Minhaj-us Siraj), 158 
Mawaraun Nahr (Trans-Oxiana), 37, 40, 
50, 70. 98n, 554, 755 
Mawardi, 226 
Mayandish, 143, 153, 154 
Mazard Bahauddin Sahib, 762n 
Mazendaran, 67, 76, 79, 112, 118 
Mecca, 4. 10, 11, 16, 18, 21, 29. 31, 33, 
450, 758, 870, 871, 884, 887, 888, 
972, 979, 997, 1008 
Med. 837 

Medina (spoils of conquered land poured 
into the treasury of), 3, 0- 7, 8, 10, 
11, 12, 10, 17, 19, 20, 21, 23, 195 
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Medini llai, 697 
Medini Rai (Rat Chand Purabiya), 798, 
879, 880, 883, 884, 885, 029, 930, 
931, 933 

Meerut, 123, 124, 167, 267, 272, 399, 
424, 498, 602, 626 
Megda, 812 
Mehrauli, 671 
Mehta, Anil, 435 
Mehta, Diwar, 435 

Mej (Meg) (a race of people living 
between the mountainous region of 
Tibet and Lakhnauti), 175, 177 
Mej, Tiharu (a race of people living 
between the mountainous region of 
Tibet and Lakhnauti), 175 
Mej, Kuncb (a race of people living 
between the mountainous region of 
Tibet and Lakhnauti), 175, 177 
Mekran, 219, 1120 
Melaga, Rao, 853 
Mera, 788 

Merkit/s (a Mongol tribe), 59, 60, 62, 
63, 66 

Merta, 812, 813 

Mery (the capital of the Seljuqs), 29, 
37, 41, 42, 44, 71, 76, 77 

Mew*' m, 782, 783, 784, 785, 787, 

788, 790, 791, 762, 794, 795, 796, 

797, 798, 799, 802, 803, 805, 806, 

807, 808, 811, 812, 813, 815, 829, 

831, 833, 834, 835, 858, 859, 865, 

880, 883, 884, 891, 901, 902, 914, 

915, 921, 925, 927, 934 
Mewat, 124n, 259, 625, 628, 633, 634, 
638, 840, 646n, 647, 649, 667, 719, 
725, 842, 843, 844, 885 
Mhers, 167, 221 
Mher rebellion, 169 
Minfnrlqain, 92 

Mihr (name of a place), 249, 271 
Mi|hanll, 728 
Milton, 57n 
Ming dynasty, 84 

Minbaj, 1137, 1138, 1139 su’d n, 1140, 
1141n 

Minhaj-us Siraj (author of the TabaqU 
Natlrl), 39, 43, 45, 48, 66, 68, 70, 
81, 143, 145, 146-50, 151, 155, 156, 
157-59n, 160-63, 165, 167-69n, 170- 
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76, 178, 183, 191, 199, 202, 206, 
209, 211n, 216, 218, 221, 222-24,* 
228, 229, 230, 231, 233, 234, 236, 

237, 238, 239, 240, 241, 242, 244, 

246x1* 247, 248, 249, 252, 253, 254, 
255, 256, 257, 258, 259, 260, 261, . 

262, 263, 264, 265, 266, 267, 268, 

269, 270, 271, 272, 273, 275n, 276, 
281, 285, 293n, 297, 304n 
Minorsky, 146 
Mira, 746 

Mir Jumlah, 1100, 1101 
Miriad, 997 
Miraj, 549, 968 

Mirak Hasan Raihaqi, Saiyyid, 752 
Mirak Hasan, Saiyyid, 753, 759, 760, 
761, 762, 763 
Milan, Ainir, 597 

Miran Muhammad Shah II (of Khan 
desh), 885, 890, 891, 896, 935 
Miian Mulhim, 138 
Miran Sadr, 6.56, 659, 660 
Miran Sarai, Mohalla, 883n 
Miran Shah (son of Timur), 112, 118, 
124, 128, 131 
Mir Khan, 750 
Mirkhond, 97n 
Mir Masum, 1134 
Mir Muinuddin, 127 
Mir Shah, 735, 738, 739, 740, 741 
and n 

Mir Shamsuddin, 1127 
Mirzapur, I72n, 692n, 729ri 
Mirza Shah Hasan, 1130 
Mirza Shah Rukh (youngest son of 
Timur), 101, 117 
Mirza, Dr. Wahid, 480 
M ithila. 1146n 
Miyan Hamul, 1122 
Miyan Ismail, 1122 
Modak, 982 
Modasa, 852, 854, 855 
Modharite, 1, 27 
Modi, 1109 
Mohrri, 869 

Mokal, 787, 788, 790, 795, 796, 807. 
811, 858 

Mokul, Ran a, 902, 905 
Mologhor (Mongol general), 80 

Monghyr, 1159 
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Mongolia, 39, 43, 64, 65, 72, 84, 85, 
87, 216 

Montgomery Watt (author of Muham¬ 
mad in Mecca and in Medina ), 3n, 
5-7n, 13n 

Moradabad, 638n, 713 
Moreland, 352, 353, 357, 360, 372, 388, 
578, 579 and n, 630 
Morgenstieme, 667 
Moscow, 118 
Moses, 5 
Mosul, 90 
Mothpali, 1031 
Motichand, 860 
Mount Abu, 157, 442, 546 
Mount Burkhan, 58 
Mu’affaq, 34 

Muakal, 1046, 1047, 1048, 1049, 1052, 
1054, 1058, 1070, 1071, 1075, 1077, 
1085, 1090 

MuWiya, 19, 20, 21, 22, 27, 28, 31 
Mu'awiya II, son of Yazid, 28 
Muavyaduddin, 43 

Muayyidul Mulk Muhammad Abdullah 
Sanjari, 200 

Muayyidul Mulk Muhammad Junaidi, 
214 

Mu*az bin Jabal, 14, 25 
Mubarak (brother of Miran Muham¬ 
mad), 896 
Mubarakabad, 656 
Muharakahad-Miraj, 969, 1004 
Vlubarak Bukhari, Saiyyid, 897 
Mubarak Khalji, Sultan Qutbuddin, 581 
Vlubarak Khan (son of Baju), 624 
Mubarak Khan, 625, 633, 913 
Mubarak Khan (of Khandesh), 989 
Mubarak Khan (Barbek Shah) (son of 
Bahlul Lodi), 673 and n 
Mubarak Khan (name of Darya Khan), 
1128 

Mubarak Khan (son of Tatar Khan of 
Sambhal), 727, 730 

Mubarak Khan Lodi Mochi Khail, 694, 
698n 

Mubarak Khan Mewati, 844 
Mubarak Khan Nuhani, 682, 683, 691, 
692, 093, 728, 731 
Mubarak, Miran, S62 
Mubarak Nuhani, 1156 
Mubarak Pardah Dar, 1125 


Mubarak Qaranfal, Malik (future Muba¬ 
rak Shah of Jaunpur), 712, 713, 714 
Mubarak, Baja (of Khandesh), 865 
Mubarak, Saiyyid (son of Saiyyid Ibra¬ 
him Baihaqi), 774, 776, 777, 779. 781 
Mubarak Shall (son of Alauddin Khalji), 
606, 737 and n 

Mubarak Shah, 630n, 637, 638, 641, 
642, 643, 644, 645, 646, 647, 648, 
649, 650, 651, 652, 054, 056, 658, 
659, 660, 061, 717, 718, 722 
Mubarak Shah (son of Qara Halaku 
and Orgina), 98 

Mubarak Shah, Fakhruddin (of 
Madura), 1020, 1021, 1083 
Mubarak Shah Khalji, 1080 
Mubarak Shah Saiyyid (Khizr Khan’s 
son), 843, 844, 902, 904 
Mubarak, Shaikh, 510 
Mubariz Khan, 644, 648, 678 
Muborfzul Mulk (of Gujarat), 799, 805, 
813, 885 

Mubashir, 427, 621 

Mubiz, Malik Khurram (Zahirul 
Juyush), 486 

Mudappa (son of Sangarna). 1042, 1043 
Mudhir, 393 
Mudhol, 971, 979 

Mudkal, 974, 977, 981, 982, 989, 1003, 
1005 

Mufarrih Sultani, Malik, 617 

Mufarrihul Mulk, 925 

Mughal, Abaji (a converted Mongol), 

418 

Mughali Bibi, 866 
Mughalistan, 111. 115 
Mughira, 21 

Mughis Khan-i Jahan, Malik (of 
Malwa), 859 

Mughis, Malik (Azam Humayun), 901, 
905, 907 

Mughisuddin Ahul Muzaffar Yuzhek, 
(title of Ikhtiyaruddin Yuzbek), 1139, 
1141 

Mughisuddin, Qazi, 225, 202, 357, 364, 
365, 405n * 

Mughlati (governor of Multan), 451 
Mtighul, Shir, 473 
Muhabbat Deva, 1118 
Muhafiz Khan, 869, 928, 929 
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Muhammad (the Prophet), 2, 4, 5, 6, <. 

8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 15, 37, 263 
Muhammad bon of Abbas and grand¬ 
son of Shis, descendant of Muham¬ 
mad bin Suri), 148 

Muhammad (ruler of Shansabani), b>3 
Muhammad (Alp Khan) (eldest son of 
Maul ana Qawamuddin), 486 
Muhammad (son of Ahul Aziz-al- 
Abhari), 1133 

Muhammad I (Bahmani), 969n, 9(On, 
972, 973 and n, 974, 975, 976 
Muhammad II (Bahmani), 977 and n, 

978 and n, 979 

Muhammad III (Shamsuddin Muhanv 
mad Khan) (Bahmani ruler), 953, 
954. 955 and n, 956, 962, 995, 990 
and », 1000 

Muhammad, brother of Caliph Mansur, 

33 

Muhammad (s/o Ghiyasuddin Bahadur) 
(known as Barbat), 505 
Muhammad (son of Hasan Shah of 
Kashmir), 760, 763n, 761 
Muhammad (son of Kia Buzurg Umid 
(1138-62) was appointed by his father 
to succeed him), 52 

Muhammad (younger brother of Sultan 
Alauddin), 326 343 

Muhammad, the great grandson ot 
Abhas, 29 

Muhammad, governor of Khurasan, 34 
Muhanunadabad, 622, 712, di, '18 
Muhammadabad Kalpi. 918 
Muhammad Abu Malik, 37 In 
Muhammad Beg, 108, 1128 and n 
Muhammad Bidar, 98o, 98 <, 999 
Muhammad bin Alam, 971 
Muhammad bin Firuz Shah, Sultan 
Nasiruddin, 581 
Muhammad bin Ismail, 31 
Muhammad bin Mahmud (uncle of 
Bakhtiynr), 172 

Muhammad bin Qasim, 1117, il-u 
and n 

Muhammad bin Qasim, 28, 1121 
Muhammad bin Tughluq, Sultan, 59o, 
596, 606, 607, 612, 613, 615. 66<, 
711 786, 941, 965, 966, 967. 968, 
969lr, 97On, 984, 1009, 1010. 1011, 
1013, 1024, 1027, 1034n, 1035 and 


n 1036, 1037, 1038, 1039, 1041 and 
n, 104$, 1044, 1038, 1119, 1121, 
1122, 1126, 1133, 1145, 1147 
Muhammad FannuB, Shaikh, 681 
Muhammad Tur (Mahmatpuv), 1121, 
1122, H25n 

Mahmud Cawan, 1065, 1066 ^ 

Muhammad Hamadani, Saiyyid, 747, 
748, 749 

Muhammad, Jaisi, Malik (Muhammad 
Malik of Jais), 370 

Muhammad Khan (son of Ahmad Bah¬ 
mani), 858, 872 

Muhammad Khan (Shah) (son of Ahmad 
Gujarati) (future Chiyasmldin 
Muhammad Shah), 857, 860 
Muhammad Khan (future Muhammad 
Shah ID (son of Ahmad Shah of 
Gujarat), 857, 860, 862, 863, 864, 

919 , . 
Muhammad Khan (son of Ahmad Shah 

I), 1058 

Muhammad Khan (son of Auhadi 
Khan), 647, 648, 649, i 17 
Muhammad Khan of Bayana. 916 
Muhammad Khan Cbak, 777 
Muhammad Khan (Shamsuddin Muham¬ 
mad), 995 

Muhammad, Malik, 668 
Muhammad Mirkah (son-in-law of 
Timur), 115 

Muhammad Muqim, 129 
Muhammad Nur Bakhshi, Saiyyid, 765, 
766 and n 

Muhammad, Prince (Bahmani), 986. 
988, 999 

Muhammad. Prince (Sahib Khan), 8d>, 
880 f ■ 
Muhammad, Prince (son of Sultan 
Balban), 1142, 1144 
Muhammad bin Tughluq, 1011, 1012 
Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, 1095 
Mnhamamd, Saiyyid (governor of 
Badaun), 617 

Muhammad, Saiyyid (son of Saiyyid 
Hasan of Kashmir), 684 
Muhammad, Saiyyid (son of Mirak 
Hasan), 762, 763, 764, 765 
Muhammad Shall I, 1047, 1048, 1049 
and n, 1051 

Muhammad Shah TI, 1051. 1052, 1053 
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Muhammad Shah III, .1065, 1068 


Muhammad Shah (of Jaunpur), Sultan, 
671, 675, 676, 077, 719, 720, 721, 
722 

Muhammad Shah (of Kashmir), 654, 
762, 763n, 76-1, 767, 769, 774 
Muhammad Shah (Saivyid ruler), 658, 
660, 661, 662, 669, 670, 677, 718, 
719 

Muhammad Shah (eldest son of Mah¬ 
mud Sharqi), 948, 949n 
Muhammad Shah (also known as Mau- 
lana Mugliis), 342n, 347, 452 
Muhammad Shah (Sahib Khan), 929 
Muhammad Shah (Ghazni Khan), 859 
Muhammad Shah AcHl, 936 
Muhammad Shah Afghan, Malik, G68n 
Muhanunad Shall of Delhi, Saiyyid, 913 
Muhammad Shah Ghuri (Ghazni Khan), 
906, 907, 908, 910 

Muhammad Shah Lashkari (Bahinani 
ruler), 923 

Muhammad Shah, Nasiruddin Tatar 
Khan (son of Zafar Khan of Gujarat), 
846, 847, 848 

Muhammad Shah Sharqi, 678 
Muhammad Shah, Sultan (son of Finiz 
Shah), 616, 617, 620, 621, 622, 623, 
632, 711, 712 

Muhammad Shah, Sultan Abul Mujalu'cl 
(see Tughluq, Sultan Muhammad 
bin), 563 

Muhammad, Shaikhzada, Sultan (son of 
Shaikh Sa'id Famuli), 702 
Muhammad Sharif, Abdullah, 615n 
Muhammad Sharqi, Sultan (Bhikan 
Khan), 722, 723, 724 
Muhammad Silahdar, Malik, 1016 
Muhammad Shiran, 203 
Muhammad, Sultan (grandson of 
Timur), 118/128 

Muhammad, Sultan (Bahadur Khan of 
Bihar), 707 

Muhammad, Sultan (conferred the title 
‘Qa-an Malik’ by his father Balban), 
28In, 283, 294, 297, 299, 300, 303 
Muhammad, Sultan (son of Balban), 
112), 1133 

Muhammad, Sultan of Malwa (Sahib 
Khan), 697, 705 

Muhanunad, Sultan Nasiruddin (son of 



Firuz Tughluq), 619, 623, 843, 846, 
898, 899, 901 
Muhammad Tahir, 1125 
Muhazzabuddin, Khwaja (Nizamul 
Mulk Khwaja Muhazzabuddin 
Muhammad Iwaz), 239, 244, 245, 
249 252 253 

Muhibullab,' Shah, 95iu, 993 
Mahmud Sharqi, 918, 94In 
Muhmud, Sultan Nasiruddin (Tughluq), 
623, 624, 625, 626, 627, 628. 634, 
635, 639, 712, 713, 714, 715, 716. 
Mui-daraz, Malik Aitigin, 293 
Muidul-Mulk, 330 
Muimiddin Chishti, Khwaja, 916 
Muinuddin Farkhundi, Khwaja, 937 
Muinui Mulk, 659 
Muir, 28n, 29n, 31 

Mtihzzuddin (title of Kaiqubad) (set) 
Kuiqubad), 301 

Muh'zzuddin Ghuri, 785, 802, 819, 822, 
823, 825, 828, 840, 1116, 1117, 1132 
MilSzzuddin (son of Shaikh Alauddin 
of Ajudhan, Shaikh), 561 
Mu'izzuddin, Sultan Muhammad bin 
Sam, 44, 45-47, 141, 143. 145, 148, 
150-52, 155, 184, 191, 192, 194, 197, 
198-99, 200, 221, 225, 226, 234, 238, 
•302n, 310, 333, 509, 586n 
campaigns of (in 1175-92), 156-65 
Banaras campaign of, 168-69 
campaign of 1195-96 of, 169-70 
his last Indian campaign and assassi¬ 
nation, 178-79 

character and achievements of, 180-83 
Mujuhid Khan, 695, 696, 698, 864 
Mujahid, Prince (Alauddin Bahmuni), 
974 and n» 976 and n, 977 and n 
Mujahid Shab, 1016, 1049, 1050 
Mujir bin Abu Raja, Malik, 1014 
Mukalba (an experienced general of 
Mu'izzuddins army), 162 
Mukanda Das, 1158 
Mukandara, 833 

Mukhdum-i Jahanian (see Jalaluddin 
Bukhari) 

Mukhlis (slave of Malik Fakhniddin), 
530 

Mukhlisul Mulk, 858 
Mukhlis, 1148 
Mukhtas Klian, 648, 717 
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Mukhtas Khun (of Malwa), 928 
M ulavaj a, 11» -f57 a 
Mulbagal, 1024 

Mulbagal Maherajya (name of a place;, 
1048, 1053 

Mulk, Alirnul, 547, 548 

Mulk, Malik Mukhlisul, 541 

Mulk, Outbid, 501 

Mulk, Tatar Ashraful, 501 

Mulk, Zain Banda Majdul, 547, 5o6 

Mullu Khan Dakhini, 994 

Mulrai, 819, 925 

Multan, 81, 118, 120, 136, 158, 162, 

163, 178, 207, 213, 217, 219, 228, 

230 240, 241, 247, 248, 255, 260, 

26l] 262, 263, 265, 268, 272n, 273, 

286 290, 297, 298, 299, 301, 305, 

306, 308, 309, 316, 317, 328, 330, 

331 338, 360, 369, 451, 460, 462, 

488, 491, 496, 497, 498, 499, 504, 

506, 537, 554, 558, 563, 564, 572, 

575 578, 580, 588, 595, 603, 605, 

015 621, 624, 825, 632, 635, 640, 

645 647, 650, 651, 652, 653, 654, 

661, 668, 674, 679, 712, 725, 783, 

785 810, 820, 822, 913, 1116, 1H7 
anil n, 1119. 1120, 1122, 1124, 1127, 
1132 anil o, 1133, 1142 
Multanl, Malik Afoul Mulk, 349, 394, 
395, 401, 421, 426, 431, 432, 433, 
434, 438, 439, 446u, 447, 452, 455 
Muugal Rai, 954 and n, 996 
Munir, 427 

Munir Sultani, Khan-i Jahan Malik, 863 

Munja (Punraja), 925 

Munja tip 785 

Mitnmuv, 952 

Munnur, 1064 

MtmtakhaV) Balklu, Mali, 571n 
Muqaddar, Malik, 295, 296 
Mnqarrab Khan (Muqarrabul Mulk), 
623,624,625 

Muqarrabul Mulk, Malik (Mnqarrab 
Khan, 622, 623^ 

Mucteem, Mirza, 770 » 

Muqbil Malik (slave of Vhiiiud Ayazh 
4^7, 542, 543, 544, 546, 547 
Muqbil Malik, 647, 659, 966 
Murad l (the father of Bayazid), 

128 

Murtaza, 764, 1090, 1092 


Murtaza Saiyyid, 48 
Musa, 119 

Musa (an Iraqi emissary to the court 
of Mohd. bin Tughluq), 493 
Musa bin Nusair, 28 
Musafir-i Kabuli (he was darogha ot 
Pir Muhammad), 120 
Musailama, 16 
Musa Kazim, 31 
Musa Khan, 848, 900, 901 
Musalia (son of Amir Quzghan), 75. 99 
Musa Miyan, 673 
Musa, Qazi, 781 
Musa Raina, 764, 765 
Musawi, Saiyyid Tajuddin Ali (Sadrul) 
Mulk), 245, 246 

Mushirul Mulk (Nizamul Mulk), 907 
Mushtaqi, 680 

Mustafa (artillery officer), 708 
Mustafabad, 869, 870, 878, 915 
Mustafa, Malik, 936 

Mustafa Ruini Khan (Turkish admiral), 
890 

Mushtaqi, 661 ' ■ 

Mustakfi Billah (Khalifa of Baghdad), 
538 

Mustansir Fatimid Caliph (1035*95), 51 
Mutamid (37082), 1116 
Mutasim (833-42), 29, 31, 32, 3 d, 8J, 
90, 196 
Mutazila, 30 

Muthialu Nayak (1540-50), 1109, 1114, 
1115 

Muthiyal Nayak, 1110 
Mutra (Madura), 1014 
MuttaUb (see Abdul Muttalib) 

Muzaffar (Seljuq officer), 51, 115 
Muzaffar (son of the governor ot 
Gujarat), 624 

Muzaffar III (of Gujarat), 897 
Muzaffar, Amir, 652, 655 
Muzaffar Khan of Chanderi, 920 
Muzaffar Shah (of Gujarat), 697 
Muzaffar Shah (Zfifur Khan of Gujarat), 
848, 849, 850, 851, 854, 859, 899, 
900 

Muzaffar Shah II (Khalil Khan of 
Gujarat), 798, 799, 806, 813, 876, 
879 929, 930, 931, 880, 881, 882, 
88a! 884, 885, 886, 887, 888, 889 
Muzaffar Shah II, 1130, 113in 
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Muzalfarpur, 715 

Muzaifaruddin (soil of Malik Sa‘id, the 
ruler of Mardin), 93 
Myuiensingh, 1145, 1146 
Mysore, 960, 999n, 1043, 1046, 1053, 
1054, 1057, 1077, 1095, 1099, 1101, 
1102, 1103, 1108 
Mzik, 461 

Nabi (Prophet), 5 
Naddula, 825 

Nadia, city of, 173, 174, 175, 203a 
Nadir (Nazuk), Sultan, 765 
Nadiya, 823 
Nadli, 825 

Nadol, 169, HU, 821, 822, 823, 825, 
827 

Nadvi Abdus Salam, 153n 
Nag, 448, 453, 455 
Nagalapur, 1082, 1086 
Nagam, 759 

Nagar, 175, 938, 997, 1060 
Xagarchal, 786 
Nagarjuna, 821 
Nagarjunakonda, 1078 
Nagarkot, 532, 620, 621, 701, 742, 1142n 
Nagarkot-Kangra, 594 and n, 595 
Nagaur, 1.41, 142, 157, 172, 250, 251, 
260, 261, 263, 264, 265, 359, 394, 
430, 464, 546, 630, 637, 638, 788, 790, 
792, 810, 811, 812, 813, 816, 819, 821, 
848, 852, 854, 859, 864, 865, 866 
Nagauri, Talbagha, 447 
Nagda, 17 In, 784, 785 
Nagdeo, 1047n 
Nagbz, the fort of, 119 
Nagina Bagh, 866 
Nagpur, 1138n 

Nagundy (\ gundy), 1035n, 1040 
Nahar Nagra, 791 
Nahir Khan, 844 

Nahrwala (Abihilwara), 966, 1156 
The Rai of Nahrwala, 537 
Naib Malik, 421, 423, 425, 431 
Naicla, 1139 
Naik, Kanbya, 531, 532 
Nalmans tribe, 49, 57, 60. 61*63 
Naimullah, Khwnja, 916 
Naira (Nera), 815 
Nainsi (Rajput bard), 334 


Naishapur, 34, 44, 47, 68, 71, 76-78, 
111, 149, 151n, 182, 204 
Naishapuri Haizam—Imam Sadruddin 
Ali, 150 

Naishapuri, Jamaluddin, 269 
Naja (a musician of the time of 
Tughluq), 496 
Najib, Muhammad, 556 
Najmuddiu Ghausud Dhar, Saiyyid, 905 
Najmuddin, Saiyyid, 653 
Najmuddiu Samarqandi Maulana Saiyyid, 
587 

Najmuddin (of Ahmadabad), Qazi, 878 
Najran, 13, 125 
Nakawan, 239 
Nala, Bibi (or Naila), 667 
Nalagonda, 950, 989, 990, 991, 1055 
and n, 1079 
Nalanda, 173 

Na'lcha, 871, 905, 925, 931, 934 
Naldrug, 988, 1058 
Nalgunda, 921 
Nal, Baja, 836 

Nallanchakravarti, Satrayangam Sesha- 
dri Aiyangar, 1115 
Namdagopaia Filial, 1110 
Nandi Timmayya, 1083 
Nandod (or Nandurbar) (name of a 
place), 335, 846 

Nandurbar (Nuudarbar), 854, 857, 858, 
862, 876, 919, 922, 986 
Napa, 794 
Napoleon, 83, 193 
Napuji, 834 

Naqdul Mulk (Sangram Singh Soni), 
925, 928 

Naqila, Qazi Fakhruddin, 817n 
Naqshab, 75 
Naiain, Rao, 835 
Naraina, 790, 820 
Narankui, 203 

Narasa Nayaka, 957, 1069, 1070, 1071, 
1072 and n, 1073 
Narasimha II (1120-35), 1105 
Narasimha (Vim) III, 1105 
Narasimha, Saluva, 1065, 1066, 1069, 
1070 and n, 107 In, 1072 and n, 
1084n, 1085. 1088. 1106 
Narsing, 1064 
Narasinga Udaiyar, 1103 
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~Narayan, 971 
Narayana, 849 

Malayan Das Mahapatra, 962 
Narayanpur, 1159 
Mara, Kao, 816 
Narbada (name of a river), 406, 411, 
436, 835 

Narbada, 851, 898, 905, 937, 967 

Nardiyanagar (Manvar), 790 

Nardeva Soul, 905 

Narela, 676, 685, 721, 722 

Nargis Begam, Makhduma-i Jahan, 993 

Narhad, 816 

Marhar Das Rai, 911 

Narhari (Patra), 040, 941, 959 

Xarjan, 864 

Narnala, 862, 985, 988 

Narofuil (Namol), 659, 616 

Narnol (see Narnaul) 236, 261, 318, 816 

Mars unha I, 939, 940 

Narsimha II, 940 and n, 941 

Narsimha III, 941, 942 . 

Narsimha IV, 941, 943 and n 
Narsimha, Saluva, 951, 952, 955, 956, 
1004 

Narsimha Tuluva, Vira, 957 
Mar Singh, 879u 
Narsingh, 837 

Nar Singh Deva, 627, 896, 901, 902, 
903, 911, 979, 980, 986 
Narsimhadeva I, Rai Raja,' 1137, 1139, 
1140 

Narwar, 790, 836, 927 
Nasir (Raja of Asir), 854, 855, 857, 862 
Nasir, the Caliph, 49, 50 
Nasiri (a poet, contemporary of Iltut- 
mish), 228 

Nasir Khan (son of Muzaffar II of 
Gujarat) (see Sultan Mahmud Shah II) 
Nasir Khan, 1153 

Nasir Khan (son of Qadir Shah), 719, 
720 

Nasir Khan (Jagirdur of Ghazipur), 703, 
704 

Nasir Khan Khan-i Jahan (son of Qadir 
Shah of Kalpi), 904, 917, 918, 927, 
928 

Nasir Khan Nuhani, 684, 706, 707 
Nasir Lohani, 1158 

Nasir, Malik (future Raja Nasir, son of 
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Malik Raja Ahmad Favuqi), 845, 846, 
903, 986 

Nasiruddiu (the w&zir of Sultan Alaud- 
din Khwarazm Shah who was defeated 
and caught by Subetai), 76 
Nasiruddin (cousin of Sultan Alauddin 
Ma'sud), 250, 253 

Nasiruddin (son of Shamsuddin Firuz 
Shah), 474, 475 

Nasiruddin (son oi llabsh Amid), 97 
Nasiruddin (of Madura), 1017, 1018, 
1Q19, 1020 

Nasiruddin (see Kluisrau Khau), 1033 
Nasiruddin Abul Muzaffar, 1157, 1158, 
1159 

Nasiruddin Chiragh, Shaikh, 605 
Nasiruddin Husain Shah, 774 
Nasiruddin Ibrahim Shall, 1146, 1147 
Nasiruddin Khan, 819 
Nasiruddin Mahmud (grandson of 
Iltutmish), 193 

Nasiruddin Mahmud (Malikus Sa'id) (son 
of Iltutmish), 215, 218, 220, 230, 231, 
232, 239, 256, 292, 307, 318, 581 
Nasiruddin Mahmud (son of Iltutmish), 
1135, 1136, 1138 and n, 1139 
Nasiruddin Mahmud Damgban Shalt 
Sultan, 1019, 1021, 1023, 1027 
Nasiruddin Muhammad Ghazi Shah 
(Habib Shall), 774 

Nasiruddin Mahinud, Sultan (title, 
Bughra, see also Rughra .Khan), 1144, 
1145 and n 

Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah, (descendant 
of Ilyas Shah), 1153, 1154 and n 
Nasiruddin Mahinud, Sultan (son of 
Sliahzada Nasiruddin Mahmud and 
grandson of Shamsuddin Iltutmish), 
255, 274, 275, 277, 300 
genealogy of, 256 

accession, poliev and character of, 
256-58 

his campaigns, 258-73 
Nasiruddiq Mahmud, Sultan (son of 
Iltutmish, 667, 668, 842, 843 
Nasiruddin Mahmud Tughluq, 843 
Nasiruddin, Malik, 47, 212 
Nasiruddin Qabachah, 1132 
Nasiruddin (of Malvva), Sultan, 696, 
697, 705, 795, 873, 879 
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Nasiruddin, Sultan (of Bengal), 947 
Nasiruddin, Sultan (Shahzada Muham¬ 
mad, Tugbluq Sultan), 619, 623, 843, 
846, 898 

Nasiruddin Taghalchi, 967 
Nasr (governor of Khurasan), 29 
Nasr (son of the Roi of Kampila), 502 
Nasrpur, 1122 
Nasrullah, Qazi, 612 
Nathu, AH Shah, 491, 565 
rebellion of, 533 
Nathu, Malik, 57In, 573 
Naubad, 987n 
Naudsa, 799 
Nauroz, 777 

Nj^uroz Kargau (son-in-law of Tarnish in- 
in), 567 

Xausari (a place in the Gujarat) 402, 

486 

N&u Sbahra, 751 
Naushirwan, 775 
Navsaxi, 851 
Nawa, Malik, 571, 584 
Nawira, 602 
Nayak, 696 

Nayak, Balak Deva, 413, 414 
Nayak, Malik (Akhur-btl), 392, 393, 
462 

Nayak, Nag, 503 
Nazar, Muhammad, 771 
Naziri, 992n 

Nazir, Yaqub, 387, 42In 
Nazuk Lahr, 889, 895 
Nazuk Shah, Sultan (Nadir), 765 , 707, 
769, 772, 773, 777 
Nedungunrant, 1115 
Nehavvand, 117 
Nek Arodi Malik, 604 
Nekf, Malik (Sardawatdar), 571 
Nellore, 957, 958 and n, 972, 973n, 
999, 1027 
Nellore, 1110 

Nelson Wright, 228, 231n, 237, 517 
Neminatb, 825 
Nensi, 819 

Nepal, 713, 715, 1148 
Nero, 513 

Nicholson, Professor. 2 
Nicolo de Conti (Italian traveller visited 
Vijayanagara in a.d. 1420), 1056 
Nihal, 695 


Niharobar (the Khem king of Kampta- 
pur), 1156 

Nihawandi, Shahzada, 556 
Niju, 452 

Niju (name of a Khokar chief), 453 
Nikitin, 1029n, 1066 
Nilachala, 1079, 1080 
Nilkantb (name of a place), 406 
Nimar, 805, 899, 911 
Ninlat Khatun, 704 
Ximatullah, 675, 695, 709 
Ninduna (name of a place), 258 
Nissanka Bhanu, 946n 
Niyaltigin Ahmad, 136 
Niyaltigin, Malik Tajuddin, 246 
Nizami (author of the Khuima), 297 
Nizami, K, A., 564n, 605, 610 
Nizam Khan (future Sikandar Lodi;, 
673, 083, 684, 689 
Nizam Shah, 921 

Nizam Shah (son of Humayuu Shah), 
950 and n, 95In 

Nizam Shah Borhan (of Ahmadnagar), 
867, 890, 894 

Nizamuddin (author of the Tahaqat-i 
Akb<in) % 156n, 159n 

Nizamuddin (brother of Qutlugh Khan; 

also known as AlimuJ Mulk), 541 
Nizamuddin (historian), 475 
Nizamuddin (brother of Ainul Mulk), 
562 

Nizamuddin (see Jam Nizamuddin), 
11-35 

Nizamuddin Auiiya, Shaikh, 571, 573, 
578, 583, 586,854 

Nizanmddin Bakhshi, 730, 760, 847, 849, 
850, 851, 875, 913, 948, 949 
Nizamuddin, Jam, 758, 869 
Nizanmddin, Malik (nephew of Fafchr- 
uddin Kotwal), 304, 305, 306, 307, 
308 

Nizamuddin, Maulana (brother of 
Maul ana Qvvamuddin Alimul Mulk), 
486 

Nizamuddin, Muhammad, 193, 201 
Nizamuddin Shafurqani, 235 
Nizamul Mulk (author of tire Siydsol 
Narna ), 3on, 196 

Nizamul Mulk, 920, 923, 954 and n, 982, 
994, 995, 996. 997, 999. 1000, 1001, 
1002, 1003, 1004, 1119, 1121 
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Nizamul Mulk (Mushirul Mulk), 907 
Noah, 5 

Nohar (Nolwarah), 816, 999n 
Nowshahr (Vicharang), 757, 760, 768 
Noyan Baiju, 89 
Noyan Cliipe, 62, 66 
Noyan, Ilchikdai, 78 
Noyan Qarachar (a wazir of Chaghe- 
tai), 107 

Noyan, Salin, 269, 272n 
Nuh, G46n 
Nuh-Patal, 648 
Nukbia, Malik 522, 523n 
Nundarbar (see Nandurbar) 

Nuivis, 176 

Nuniz, 959, 961, 1035, 1040, 1041, 
1047, 1054, 1056, 1059, 1060, 1068, 
1069, 1070, 1071, 1072 and n, 1073, 
1075, 1076, 1078, 1079 and n, 1080, 
1081, 1082 and n, 1083, 1084, 1085 
Nano da Cunha, 890, 892 
Nuqan (name of a city), 77 
Nur, 74 

Nurmand (an Afghan), 456 

Nur Muhammad Khalil, 894 

Nur Qutb, Alain, Shaikh, 1151, 1152 

Nur Qutb-i Alam, Shaikh, 717 

Nur Turk, 242, 243 

Nuruddin, 548 

Nuruddin (Khwaja-i Jahan), 967 
Nuruddin Turk (see also Nur Turk), 243 
Nushtigin, 40, 41 
Nusratabad—Sagar, 989 
Nusrat Khan, 640, 654, 710, 829, 900, 
908, 909, 1120 

Nusrat Khan Gurgandaz, Khan-i Azam, 
853 

Nusrat Khan, Khan-i Azam, 848 
Nusrat, Malik, 446 

Nusrat Shah Nasiruddin (Tughluq 
sultan), 624, 625, 62B, 633, 714 
Nusratul Mulk (of Gujarat), 883 
Nuzawar, 45 

Odda uajya, 96In 
Oddadi, 944 
Odessa, 950n, 951n 
Oil eye r, 1044 
Ohind, 1041 
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Ogtai, 73, 75, 81, 86, 94, 97, 154n, 240, 
247, 248, 297 
Ogtai-Chaghatai, 85, 96 
Ojha, Dr. Gauri Shankar (a great scholar 
of Rajasthan history), 371 
Onan river, 58 
Ongole, 958 

Orda (eldest son of Juji and grandson 
of Chengiz Khan), 84 
Orgina (the widow of Qara Halaku), 87, 
97, 98 

Orissa (Jajnagar), 465, 582, 591, 710, 
724, 725, 855, 939 and n, 939, 940, 
942 and n, 946, 947, 948, 949, 950 
and ii, 951, 952, 953, 954, 955 and n, 
950, 957, 958, 959 and n, 960, 961 
and n, 962, 963, 964, 965, 982, 990, 
991, 993, 994, 996n, 999, 1000, 1005, 
1063, 1065, 1068, 1076, 1077, 1137, 
1142», 1149, 1153, 1154, 1157 
Oriya, 943, 949, 950n, 951ri, 954 aud n, 
955, 950, 960, 961 and n, 963, 1064, 
1079 

Oriya Mardana, 948n 
Ormuz, 1070 
Ossa, 1002 
Osman Dar, 764 
Ottoman empire, 128 
Otrar, 65, 66, 73, 105,. Ill, 129 
Oudarwarta (a Mongol commander), 
246 

Oxus, 37, 40, 41, 42, 43n, 45, 48, 60, 
79, 88, 98, 99, 107, 108, 109, 115, 
118, 124, 155, 180, 181, 184 
Oyelun (the mother of Chengiz). 58. 59 
Ozar (ruler of Ahmaligh), 63 
Ozkent, 73 

Pabu, 810 

Paes, 1082, 1083 

Padainidu, 1104 

Padearao, 1069 

Padekomti Verna. 1054, 1057 

Padma (river), 1141, 1149, 1150, 1152 

Padmini (legend), 370 

Pai (hill), 788 

Paik, Hathya, 320 

Pail, 638 and n, 639 

Paithan, 922 

Pakhli, 734, 742, 770, 771, 780 
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Pakpatan (another muitc of Ajudhan), 
120 

Palaitha, 834 
Palestine, 29 
Pali, 809, 812 
Palam, 359, 454, 459 
Palampet, 973u 
Palar, 1106, 1108 
Palas, 132 

Palatina (name of a place), 494 
Pamir, 119 
Fainpa, 1063d 
l’ainpur, 778 

Panagal, 982 and n, 1052, 1055, 1056, 
1057 

Panchadharla, 942 
Panchamahals, 1115 
Panehet hill, 591 
Panchkot fortress, 591 
Panclua (in Jodhpur), 397 
Fandua (of Firuzabad in Bengal), 583, 
584, 585, 717 
Pandu Chak, 751 
Panduva, 942, 942n 
Pandva, Sundar, 41.2, 417 
Pandya, Vira, 412, 414, 415, 416, 417 
Pangarh, 794 
Panhala, 1004 

Panipat, 121, 625, 628, 654, 665, 670, 
671, 676, 708, 709, 801, 885, 886, 
1007, 1116 
Panjandeva, 837 
Pankrah, 915 
Pannaiyur, 1009 
Paragal Khan, 1157 
Parbati, 695n 
Paigana, 24, 1149n, 1153 
Parakrania Pandya, 1020-21 
Paramara (a state in Mabva), 321 
Paramardi Deva, 170, 939n, 940n 
Par mar din, 822 
Parmaras, 132 
Paraspor, 750 
Parihasapura, 735 
Park eta, 998 
Parsuram, 762 
Partbal, 981, 982/1054 
Panvan (name of a place near Batman, 
famous for the battle between Jalal- 
uddiri Munkbami and the Mongol 


generals, Tekechuk and Mologhor in 
a.d. 1222), 78 

Patan, 554, 767, 774, 833, 834, 848 

851, 854, 880, 975 

Patha, Shaikh (Ibrahim Shah Alam), 596 
Patiala (Western), 159a 
Patiali, 278, 279, 529, 626, 636, 637, 

671, 677, 682, 685, 690, 695, 714, 

727 

Patila Lake, 804 
Patila gate, 804 

Patna, 693 and n, 731, 1158, 1160 
Patta, 795 

Pattinam (Fattan), 1018, 1027 
Paulad Turk Bacha, 650, 651, 652, 653, 
654, 656 

Pavagadh, 863, 871 
Payandah Mu hammed Tarkhan, 1131 
Pedda Komati Verna, 982, 1055 
Peda Konda, 972 
Peda Venkata, 1099 
Pegu, 1060 
Peking, 38, 87, 129 
Pennar, 953, 956, 957, 1026, 1105 
Penugonda, 1064, 1075, 1092, 1093, 
1094, 1097 
Peru Mali, 497 
Pergunda (Penugonda), 1073 
Perron, 1112 
Perurnukkal, 1104 

Persia, 17, 18, 27, 28., 31, 34, 37, 95, 97, 
105, 109n, 111, 124ri, 129, 139, 140, 
262, 281, 292, 461, 509, 701, 747, 
754, 758, 775, 876, 884, 997, 1025, 
1031, 1059n 
Persian Gulf, 31 

Pcshani, Malik Tajuddin Muhptshani, 
207 

Peshawar (Futshor), 157, 158. 182, 467 
500, 9G9n 
Phalodi, 812 
Pharara, 810 
Pharoahs, 102 
Phapund, 693, 730 
Philip III, 1096 
Phoncl Ghat, 1051 n 
Pliru (Lull Kind), 756 
Pichchola, 786 
Pillailokachary, 1107 
Pindar, Malik, 1147 
Pimenta, 1112, 1113 
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ISO, 131 
Pisi, 642 
Pishing, 1128 
Pitaraa, 829 

Pithaura, Rai, 676, 721, 883, 884 
Plato, 751 

Pliocene (Siwalik), 594 
Podia Reddy, 970 
Foiya, 696 
Pokharati, 812, 813 
Polhan Singh, 902, 915 
Polo, Marco, 460 
Porto Novo, 1115 

Portugal, 875, 881, 882, 1078, 1096 
Popiarjuna, Malik, 990n 
Potavarant, 936 
Potnuru, 959 and n 
Pottanuru, 1079 

Praodha Deva Raya, 1063, 1069 
Pradhan, Koka, 395 
Prahlad, 828 

Pratapa Dcva Raya, 1064 
Pratapa Rudra (Luddar Deo), 946n, 
Q53n, 956, 957, 958 and n, 959, 960, 
961, 962 and n, 963, 964* 1030, 1032, 
1033, 1034, 1036, 1038, 1041, 1042n 
Prataparudra Gajapati, 1070, 1074, 1077, 
1078, 1079, 1080, 1085 
Pratapgarh, 783, 807 


Pratappur, 804 


Pratap, Rai, 671, 673, 677 and n, 679, 


686, 722, 723 


Pratap Singh (of Yagad), 804 
Prasad, Dr. Beni, 134, 479, 541 
Prasad, Dr. Ishlwari, 479, 541 
Prlthvipala, 825, 839 
Prithvi Rai, 172 

Prithvi Hai’s son, 183 
Prithvi Rai I (an inscription of a.d. 1167 
which records the fortification of 
IIansi to check the progress of the 
Hammira), 137 
Prithvi Rai, III, 1S7 

PrithvhaJ (nephew of liana Sanga), 895 
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Prithviraja (Ghauhan), 785, 802, 803, 
821, 822, 823, 828, 837, 842 
Prithviraja (son of Chandra Son), 837 
Prithviraja III (see Prithviraja Chauhan), 

821 

Prithviraja, Prince (Maharaja Kiitiwar), 
795, 796, 797, 806 
Priyagdas, 851 
Proenza 1102 

Professor, Dr. Wei Kwai Sim, 57 
Prole> a Kayak, 970n, 1039 
Prophet, the, 612, 635, 744, 752n, 765, 
766, 101In, 1036 
Pudukottah, 1009 
Puga, 815, 816 

Pul-i Ahangeran (chief fortress of Cihur), 
144 

Pulicat, 1060, 1096, 1099 
Pulwal, 228, 240 
Punch, 733, 744, 758, 759, 770 
Princh-Baramulla, 774 
Punja, Uao (or Munja), 791, 799, 854, 
856, 857, 862, 925 

Punjab, 87, 95, 137, 153, 156, 158, 168, 
181, 202, 211, 219, 330, 360, 509, 

529, 634, 640, 641, 641, 645, 675, 

683, 684, 685, 707, 757, 760, 767, 

777, 800, 816, 820, 822, H82n 

Puranuial, 935 
Purcbas, 1075 

PureOyre Deorao (Harihara II), 1050, 
1053n 

Puri, 591, 941n, 942 and n, 943. 952, 
958, 964, 990u, 996n, 1080, 1157n 
Puri*Jagannatha, 1079 
Puaiea (district), 1154 
Purman, 119 

Purushottama, 941 and n, 943, 952, 953 
and n, 954 and n, 955, 956, 962, 996 
and n, 999 

Purushottama Gajapati, 1065, 1066, 

1070, 1074 

FusapatJ Tammaraya, 95 In 
Pushkar, 830 

Q.Y an/s, 84, 86, 98, 248, 297 
Qa'ani, Malik Sharaf, 421 
Qabl Ughlan, 108 

Qabula (see JCabfr, Malik), 486, 545 
Qabul Malik (Ulugh Khapi), 379n, 380, 
386, 447, 1S6 
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Qabus bin Washmagtr, 35 
Qachuli Bahadur, 107 
Qaddu, 646, 647, 649, 650 
Qadin, Mulla, 673 
Qadir Khan lkhtiyaruddfn Qadir Shah 
(of Kalpi), 648, 716, 717, 718, 901, 
933, 935 

Qadr Khan, 661, 665, 876, 1147n, 1148 
Qahistan, 51, 88 

Qaidu (son of Khash and grandson of 
V Ogtai), 97, 98, 246, 332 
Qaimaz Rumi, 203 

Oainl (Qai), Shnraf (revenue minister of 
' Alauddin), 359, 361 
Qainuqa, 3 
Qaiqubad, 277 
Qairawan, 33 
Qaisar Khan, 880 
Qalsar Khan Faruqi, 870, 909 
Qaisar-i Rumi, 521, 522, 1119 
Qaitu-Buqa Noyan, 88, 93, 9-1 
Qalandar, Hamid, 374, 390 
Qaltash, 967 
Qamar, 546 
Qamaruddm, 841 
Qamruddin Dughlat, 110 
Qandhar, 112, 113, 970, 994, 995, 1002, 
1128, 1129, 1130, 118In 
Qanduz, 93, 91 
Qansauh-al-Ohauri, 873 
Qar (name of a city), 77 
Qara Bahadur, 771, 774 
Qara Beg, 283 
Qaracha, 73 

Qarachil, 489, 517, 524, 532 
expedition of, 522-23 
Qaratu, 1129n 

Qara Ilisar (name of a city), 128 
Qara-Khanids, 34, 35 
Qara-Khita (Black Cathayans). 39, 40, 41 
Qara Khwaja, 116 

Qara Muhammad (son of Qara ^usuf), 

113 

Qaraqash Khan (sec also Aitlgin, IkhU- 
varuddin Qaraqash Khan), 246, 21 1. 
248. 251 

Qara-Quram, 53, 97 

Qara Yusuf, 113, 129, 130, 131 

Qarlaq, 144 

Qarligh, Malik Hasan, 243 

Qarligh, NadnicWin Hasan, 260, 272n 
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Qarligh, Saifuddin Hasan, 236, 237, 246 

Qorshi, 99, 107, 108 

Qasim Barid, 1007 and n, 1071, 1072n 

Qasim Baridul Mamalik, 872, 1002, 1003 

Qasim Beg Safshikan, 989 

Qasim Khan, Saiyyid, 853 

Qasim, Malik, 704 

Q)a$im, Mulla, 770 

Qataban, 1 

Qatbugha, Amir4 Azam, 571 and n 
Qawam Khan, 628, 634, 639, 908, 909 
Qavvamuddin (sec Malik Qavvamuddin 
llaqa Dabir), 304, 501 
Qavvamuddin, Khudavvandzada, 519, 

' 550, 572 

Qavvamuddin, Maulana (Qutlugh Khan), 

486 

Qawam-ul-Mulk (see Maqbul Qawamul 
Mulk, Malik, 571n 

title of Khan-i Jahan conferred on 
him, 574 

Qawamul Mulk (of Malwa), 799, 884, 

885 

Qawamul Mulk Ruknuddin Hamza, 162, 

166 

Qayalah, 1016 

Qazghan Amir, 98, 99, 108 

Qazi Azd, 557n 

Qazi Fakhmddin Abdul Aziz Kufi, 20-1 
Qazi Hamiduddin Nagaurl, 229, 481 
Qazi-i Misr, 57 In 
Qazi Jalal, 542, 514 
Qazi Jalal Urus (envoy of the Caliph of 
Baghdad to lltutmfsh), 219n 
Qazi Kahiruddin, 245 
Qazi Kamaluddiu, 464 
Qazi Shamsuddin, 464 
Qazi Wajihuddin Kashani, 213 
Qazwin, 51 

Qipchaq (southern Siberia), 48, 76, 116 
Qiran, Malik, 233, 421 
Qiran, Malik (Safdarul Mulk), 486 
Qiran Sultan Khan (mounted the throne 
in a.d. 1332-33/ a.h 733), 98, 99 
Qir Khan, 970, 971 and n 
Qirrat Qimar, Muhammad (special slave 
officer of Ulugh Khan), 265 
Qfya Khan, 937 

Qiztl (messenger of Shah Beg), 1129n 
Qubacha Nasiruddin, 81, 156, 162, 191, 
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198, 199, 202, 205, 210, 213, 214, 
217, 235 

Quban (a city situated in Russia), 118 
Qublai Khaqan (or Qa-an) (the great 
grandfather of Chengiz; was the first 
ruler of the Dacia people), 58 
Qudsiya, treaty, 10 
Quetta (Shal), 1128, 1130 
Quli Qutb Shah, I084n, 1095, 1099 
Qultash, 548 

Qultuq Tajuddin Sanjar, 250, 251 
Qurmlia (name of a city), 117 
Quraish, 4, 6, 10, 11, 12, 16, 18, 21, 
22, 27 

Quraishi, Dr. I,II., 610, 811 
Quraishi, Wahiduddin (Sadrul Mulk), 
433, 446n, 447, 464 
Quraizah, 3 

Qurban Farmuli, Shaikh Muhammad 
(Kata Pahar), 683, 690 
Qusdar, 148 
Qushanj, 111 

Qtmir (name of a place), 332 
Qutbabad, 514 
Qutb Ali Koka, 771 
Qutb-i Alam Bukhari, Burhanuddin, 861, 
863 

Qutb Khan, 1100 

Qutb Khan Afghan, 668, 669, 071, 677, 
678, 679. 681, 682, 935 
Qutb Khan Lodi Irnadul Mulk, 704, 706, 
721, 722, 723, 724, 727, 729 
Qutb Khan of Rapri, 677, 678 
Qutb Shah of Golkondn, Quli, 961, 963 
Qutbuddin (1097-98), 41. 

Qutbuddin (son of Iltutrnish), 235 
Qutbuddin (son of Malik* Rajah), 568 
Qutbuddin (brother of Firuz), 591 
Qutbuddin (flindal), 743, 744, 745 
Qutbuddin (of Gujarat), Sultan, 792, 
919, 920 

Qutbuddin Ahmad Shah II, 864, 865, 

sm 

Qutbuddin Azlaq Shah (youngest son of 
the sultan), 67n 

Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki, Shaikh, 625 
Qutbuddin Firuz Shah (of Madura), 
1013, 1014 

Qutbuddin Hasan (son of Muhammad, 
the ruler of Shansabani), 153 
Qutbuddin Langar, 679 
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Qutbuddin Muhammad (son of Izzud 
din Husain), 144, 153, 154 
Qutbuddin, Shaikhul Islam Saiyyid, * 
249, 269 

Qutbuddin, Sultan (title of Rai Sihrah), 

1133 

Qutbuddinpur, 744 

Quthigh Khan (Qazi Samauddin), 682' 
Qutbul Mulk Dakhini, 962, 970, 971, 
1004 

Qutbul Mulk Hama dan i, 1004 
Qutlugh Khan (tutor of Sultan Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq), 73, 233, 239, 562 
Qutlugh Khan, 842, 965, 966 
Qutlugh Khwaja (Barani refers to him 
as the son of Dawa Khan of Mavvar- 
aim Nahr), 98n, 337, 338, 339, 340, 

341 

Qutlugh Malik (Amir-i Shikar), 434, 

435, 438, 453, 454 
Qutlugh Timur Baraldai, 99 
Qutta, 393 

Rachakonda, 1639, 1055n 
Radha, 938, 939, 940n, 1137, 1139, 
1141, 1145 
Raghadeva, 789 
Raghu, 434, 435 

Raghudeva Narendra Mahapatra, 948n, 
950n 

Raghunatha Navaka, 1098, 1111, 1112 
Ragini, 977 

Rahan (inscription), 136 

Rahib (or Ramaganga), 264, 314, 315 

Rahib, 638, 640 

Rahiman, 1131 

Rai (equity and good conscience), 14, 

25, 140, 160, 161, 162 
Rai Bareli, 692, 712, 724 
Rai Bhatti, 158n 

Raichur, 977, 979, 988 and n, 989, 1003 
Raichur (Doab), 979, 980, 989, 1003, 
1030, 1034, 1046, 1047, 1048, 1051, 
1052, 1058, 1059, 1070, 1071, 1075, 
1076, 1077, 1080, 1081 and n, 1082, 
1084, 1080, 1089, 1090 
Rai, Dhanij, 295 
Rai Dulchin 120 
Raihani, Alanddin Avaz, 259 
Raihan, Ipiaduddin, 202, 263, 264. 267 
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Rai of Jammu, 124, 158n 
Rai, Kakitya, 366 

Rai Kalu (father-in-law of Sultan 
Muhammad Khan-i Shahid ), 299 
Rai of Kamrup, 176, 177 
Rai Khokar Sankin, 216 
Rai of Kolah, 159 
Railawan, 833 

Rai Lokhmeni (rai of Nadia in Bengal), 
173 174 

Rah , 794, 795, 796, 797 
Raima! (son of Surajmal), 799, 807, 813, 
815,* 832, 835 
Raina, 738, 739n 
Raina, Ahmad, 752 
Raina, Auzni, 742 
Raina, Hiliriat, 752 
Rainder, 920 
Raingarh, 995 

Rai Pithora (Prithvi Rai III), 159, 161, 
162, 104, 185, 166 
Raipur, 912 

Rai, Saliij (a Khokar chief), 452, 455 
Raisen, 786, 798, 891, 804, 932, 933, 
934, 935, 936 
Rai Vira Pandya, 189 
Raja Ahmad Faruqi, Malik, 845, 846, 
899 

Rajah, Malik, 566, 567, 568 
Rajab, Malik (amir of Dipalpur), 644 
Rajab Nadira, Malik, 641, 647, 650 
Rajaehal, 988 and n, 991 
Rajagambhira Rajva, 1045 
Rajagiri, 1112, 1114, 1115 
Raiakonda, 1005 

Rajamahendri, 1055, 1064, 1065 
Raja, Malik, 654, 655 
Rajamendry, 979. 980, 982 and n, 987, 
997, 999, 1000 

Rajornundri (Rajamahendri) (name of 
a place), 472, 473 
Raja, Mujiruddin Abu, 439, 471 
Rajanatha Dindima, 1085 
Rajapal, Hao, 810 
Rajaraja III, 938 
Raja Rama, 1102 
Rajasekhara, 1064 

Rajasthan, 397, 398, 685, 782, 783, 784, 
785. 786n, 790. 796. 800, 802, 808, 
809, 815, 816, 818 and n, 820, 821, 
823, 828, 829, 838, 842 
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Jlaiatarangini (translated by Stein), 133n 
Rajauri (Rajocri), 733, 751, 758, 759. 

760, 764, 770, 774 
Rajbai, 838 
Rajendra HI, HOC 
Rajendra Choi a HI, 1105 
Rajgir, 724 
Raihohar, 727 

Raji, Bibi, 681, 682, 719, 722, 723, 724, 
727 

Rajmahendry, 941 and n, 944, 946, 947 
and n, 948 and n, 949, 954, 955, .956, 
959, 960n 

Rajputana, 167, 169, 181, 218, 239, 
318, 321, 334, 359, 397, 449, 462, 
508, 667, 891 
Rajputana (Western), 157 
Raj, Sai, 565 
Raju, 624 

Raju Bukhari, Shaikh, 700 
Raju Qattal Shah, 905 
Rajyadhara, Sri, 1152n 
Rakshasa-Tangadi (battle 
1090, 1092, 1098 
Rama, 830, 879 
Ramabhad ramba, 1112 
Ramachandra, 1054 
Rama Chandra (see 
Chandra) 

Ramadeva, 1032, 1033 
Ramadeva Raya, 837, 1098, 1099, 111- 
Ramanand, 1028 
Ramanatha, 1034 and n, 1105 
Rama Raja, 1084 and n, 1085. 1086, 
1087, 1088. 1080, 1000, 1091, 1092, 
1094, 1098. 1099 
Rama Rajabhushana, i 093 ^ 

Ram Chand, 735, 738. 739 and n 
Rameshvarami (name of a place), 417 
Rameshwararn (or Ramesvaram), 976, 
1068 

Ramganga, 682 

Ramgarh, 833, 836 

Ramnad, 1046 

Rampura, 788 

Rampura-Bhanpura, 914 

Ram Singh, 795 

Rana, All Shah, 340 

Rana, Malik Nasiniddin, 333 

Randhol (entitled Rai Rayan) (maternal 


of), 1089, 


Deva Rama 
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uncle of Khnsrnn Khan), 443* 444, 
448, 455, 456 

Ranga, 1073, 1086, 1087, 1092, 3094, 
1098 

Ranga I, 1093, 1094, 1111 

Ranga HI, 1100, 1101, 1102 and n 

Rangam, 728 

Rangini, 1051 and n 

Rangpur district, 1150n 

Raniba, 861 

Rani, Bibi, 888 

Rani, Dawal, 402, 409n, 419, 424, 436 
Ranrnal Bhatti, Rai, 567 
Rami of Gutch, 596, 599, 869. 1116, 
1120 

Kanpur, 789 

Ranthambhor (or Jliaiu), 166, 167, 183, 
259/ 263, 273, 3l7n, 318, 319, 330, 
335, 342, 343, 344, 345, 349, 367, 
G68, 397, 398, 461, 615n, 683n, 697, 
698, 790, 792, 798, 800, 801, 802, 

821, 823, 828, 829, 833, 842, 916, 

925, 927 

Hindu chieftains of, 213 
forces of, 218 
conquest of, 314 
Rami, 659 

Rapri, 609 and n, 648, 650, 668, 671, 

677, 678 and n, 682, 685, 690, 695, 

698, 702, 713, 718, 728 
Rashid* K. A., 179n 
Rashid Khan (son of Sa*i<$ Khan), 769 
Rashid, Prof. S. A., 576n, 578n, 581n, 
610, 611. 615 

Rashiduddm (a great historian of the 
Mongol period), 70, 87, 89, 90, 92, 
94, 95, 96, 97 
Rashtrakutas, 133 
Rasika Murari, 964 
Rasulahad, 871 
Ratan, 565, 1119, 1123t> 

Ratan (Hindu governor of Sehwan), 521 

Ratanpur, 827, 913 

Ratan Singh, 819, 890, 895 

Ratan Singh Rana, 785, 786 

Ratgarh, 710 

Rath, 917 

Ranrnal, Rao, 787, 788, 789, 791, 811, 
831, 852, 853, 856, 858, 914, 925 
Raverty, 143n, 156n, 160n, 170, 171n, 
173.* 209. 246n, 667 


Ravi (name of a river in Punjab), 87, 
98, 136, 180, 225, 240, 248, 255, 258, 
299, 320 

Rawal Vir Singh, 803 

Rawan Chand, 738, 739n 

Rawat-i Arz, Imadul Mulic, 282n 

Rayalasima, 1030 

Rayan, Rai, 870 

Raya Reddi, 1053 

Razi, 4 In 

Razi, Malik, 608 

Razi, Mull a, 776 

Raziuddin (author of Konziit Ttirikh, 
history of Badaun), 138n 
Razicj, 1136n, 1137 
Raziul Mulk, 932 

Raziya (daughter of lltutmish), 229, 230, 
231, 236, 237, 239, 240, 241, 242, 
243, 244, 245, 252, 253, 254, 589 
Regi Chak, 767, 769, 770 
Revva, 692, 693, 694. 728, 961 
Remuna, 941 

Kewari, 252, 821, 822, 842 
Riasi, 643n 
Riddah, 7 
Ridge, 589, 602 

Rinchan, 735, 737, 738, 739, 740 and n 
Rinchanpura, 739 
Rini, 816 
Rishabhadeva, 825 
Rtwari (name of a place), 287, 318 
Riyazul Islam, Dr., 566n, 582n, 589n, 
590, 591, 595 
Rodgers, 1010 
Roen, 143 
Roh, 672, 679, 680 

Rohilkhand (see also Katehr), 264, 277, 
315, 316, 636 
Rohri, 598n 

Rohtak, 263, 305, 454, 625. 628, 634 

Rohtasgarh, 1152 

Rome, 182n, 513 

Ronkhir Ghat, 988 

Ropal Solanki, 834 

Roy, 610, 611 

Rtidar or Laddar Deo, 1032 
Rud Farah (name of a place), 143 
Rud Hari (Had Rud), 143, 144, 151n, 
181, 182 

Rudd Ghur (name of a river), 143 
Rud Khash (name of a river), 143 
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Huh Parwar Agha, 977 
Rukn, 610 
Ruknuddin Barbek Shah (1459-74), 
1153 

Ruknuddin Firuz, 231, 234, 235, 236, 
240, 250, 252, 263, 270, 586 
Ruknuddin Ibrahim (see also Qadr 
Khan,) 328, 329, 331 
Ruknuddin Jundah, 620 
Rum, 96, 105, 127, 128 
Rumi, Badruddin Sanqar (also known as 
Malik Sanqar), 245, 252 
Rumi Khan (Mustafa Khan), 890. 891, 
892, 934 
Runi, 137 
Rupa, 1158 
Rupabhatta, 754 
Rupa Lanka, 757 
Rupar, 639, 642 
Rupsi, Rana, 819 
Rup Sundari, 334 
Russia, 84, 118, 126 
Rustam, 128, 746 
Rustam Khan, 681, 725 
Ruth, 716, 720 
Rutrali, 837 

Saadat Khan (Abdur Rashid Sultani), 
623, 624 

• Saadat Khan (of Oujarat), 851 
Saadat Sultani (of Gujarat), 858 
Saba, 1 

Sabains (Yusuf Adil Shah), 1075 
Sabantar, 940 and n 
Sabarmati, 851, 880 
Sabbah, Nusrat, 320 
Sabh Diwana, 780 

Sabir Rai, 613, 617, 622, 626, 638, 639, 
ifo 640, 644 

Sabzwar, 744, 747 

Sabzwar (also called Baihaq), 77, 107, 

111 , 112 

Sachau, Professor, 13n 
Sacbor, 823 

Sadasiva Raya, 96ln, 1086, 1088, 1091, 
1092, 1111 
Sadasiva Deva, 1111 
Sa‘d bin Ubaidah, 16 
Sa'd bin Wiqqas, 17. 18 
Sadha, 825 

Sadban (ruler of Panchkot), 591 



Sadharan, 659 

Sadharan (Wajihu! Mulk), 846 
Sadharan Kanu, 660 
Sadhu Nadira, Malik, 637, 638 
Sadi (the great Persian poet), 182 
Sadi Jazbi, 81 
Sadiq Khan, 937 
Sadri, 795, 807 
Sadr Khan, 891, 928 
Sadruddin, 739 
Safavid Shah Ismail, 1133 
Safar Salmani, Khwaja, 890 
Safdar Khan, 872 
Safdar Khan Sistani, 976 
Saffah (Abbasid ruler), 274 
Saffaricls (861-903), 34 
Safi (name of a Hindu officer, who led 
the citizen of Meerut against Timur). 
123 

Safiya Khatun of Halb, 230n 
Sagar, 500, 971, 978, 979, 1035, 1052 
and n 

Saghani, Shaikh Maulana Raziuddin 
Hasan (famous author of Mashariqul 
Atwmr ), 138, 140, 141, 157, 219n 
Saghnaq (name of a place), 111 
Sahadeva, 735, 736, 739, 740 
Sahaka, 746 
Saharanpur, 635, 71 In 
Sahasmal, 795, 831, 832, 925 
Shasmal, Rana, 593 
Sahel aka, 735 
Sahib Khan, 697 

Sahib Khan (Prince Muhammad, son of 
Nasiruddin Khalji of Malvva), 879, 
928, 929 
Sahsiling, 550 
Sahwal, 120 

Said Farmuli, Mian, 684, 702 
Said Khan (governor of Awadh), 703, 
704, 705, 706 

Said Khan Sarwani, 694, 695 
Said Khan, Sultan, *J67, 769 
Said Mirza, 923 
Saif Dar, 702, 763 
Saif Khan, 792, 876, 916 
Saifuddin (commandant of Hantham- 
bhor), 792 

Saifuddin (Suha Bhatt), 750 
Saifuddin A (bale, Malik, 1138 and n. 
1137n 
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SaTTuddin, Amir (son of the chief of the 
Arabs oh Syria), 493 
Saifuddin Bahadur, 1016 
Saifuddin Firuz (title of Malik Andil), 
1155 

Saifuddiu Ghuri, 1050 
Saifuddin Ghuri, Malik, 970, 976, 977, 
978 

Saifuddin Hamza (son of Ghiyasuddin), 
1151 

Saifuddin Hasan Qariigh, 222, 237, 
246, 247 

Saifuddin Ighraq (a Ghurian army 
officer/general), 80 
Saifuddin, Malik (S hahna-4 pH), 569 
Saifuddin Malik, 916 
Saifuddin Muhammad (son of Alauddin 

Hasans 155 

Saini, Cardan (a renowned Chairhani 
warrior), 318 
Saiyy id/s, 113, 117, 120 
Saiyyid All, 1044, 1050. 1052 and n, 
1054 and n, 1055, 1057, 1058, 1090 
Saiyyid Hasan, 137 

Saiyy id Husain (wazir of Shamsuddin 
Muzatfar who later on ruled with the 
title of Alauddin Husain), 1155 
Saiyyid Kamiluddin, 117 
Saiyyid Khan (son of Mubarak Saiyyid). 
650 

Saiyyid Qawarrtuddin, 113 
Saiyy id abaci, 970 
Sajan Singh, 971 

Sakhi Singh (ruler of Tirhut), 1148 
Sftkit, 677. 682, 691, 728* 

Sakkar, 217, 598n 
SakrocTah, 604 
Sakta Singh, 685 
Sakti, 689 

Saknrah (Sakirah), 112In 
Sakya S'ribbadra (a famous scholar- 
saint of Kashmir), 173 
Sala, 1159 
Sabbat Khan, 1081 

Salahudclin (see also Jam Salahiidcfm}; 
1130 

Salakaraju, 1087 
Salakarajtt Tirumala, 1084 
Salari. Malik Tzzuddin Muhammad. 238, 
242 


Salar Shah, 620 
Salar’s martyrdom, 138 
Salavacha, 1113 
Saldi, Mongol, 336 
Saleh, 427 

Sali (a Mongol general, who captured 
Kashmir in 3rd quarter of the 13th 
century), 94 
Salih bin Nasr, 34 
Salihpur, 610 
Salima, 593 
Salim Khan, 777 

Salim, Saiyyid, 635, 650, 660, 661 
Salim I, Sultan, 873, 884 
Salivahan, 930 
Salkha, 831 

Sallakhanapala (ruler of Parihara 
dynasty), 169 
Salman Masud Sad, 137 
Salman Rais, 873 
Salmin (ruler of Panchkot), 591 
Salt Range (Koh*i Jud), 119, 258, 1144 
Sal umber, 787 
Salura, 588, 602 

Saluva Mangu (see also Mangu), 1023, 
1024 and n, 1045, 1106 
Saluva Ramadeva, 1051 
Saluva Timma, 1073 
Sahvant, 651 
Sama, 1127 

Sammah, 1119, 1125, 1126, 1128, 1130, 
1133 

Saman, 34 

Samana, 120, 121, 165, 197n, 205, 268, 
294, 297 f 298, 308, 333, 336^ 359, 

369, 372, ‘ 392, 394, 439, 451, 473, 

533, 535, 558, 573, 594, 604, 619, 

621, 624, 627, 628, 638, 639, 642, 

649, 653, 654, 655, 661, 662, 671, 

684, 707 

Samanids (8744)99) 34, 35, 36n, 147 

Samanta, 821 

Samant Singh, 803, 831 

Samat Singh, 825, 827 

Samarkand! (Samar Singh), 834, 835 

Samarpur, 827 

Samar Singh, 827, 833, 834, 902 
Samarqand, 34, 39, 45. 48. 65, 66, 68, 
70, 71, 73, 74, 75, 81, 99, 103, 108, 
TOO', 110, 111, 112, 113, 115, 116, 
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123, 124, 128, L30, 131, 711, 740, 

748n, 755, 981 

Samauddin, Qazi (Qutlugh Khan), 68i- 
Samauddin, Shaikh, 689 
Samayavarm, 1108 
Sambalpur, 949n 
Samba Raya, 1024n 
Sambha (Sapadlaksha), 790 
Sambhal (name of a place), 259, 618, 
628, 638, 660, 668, 671, 676, 681, 
685, 694, 704, 713, 715, 727, 848 
Sambhar, 132, 785, 788, 794, 811, 812, 
813, 821, 823 
Samauddin, Malik, 618 
Samidhcshwara, 788 
Sanin, 1120n 

Samnani, Saiyyid Asbraf Jahangu, 
282n, 283 
Samothala, 623 

Samramau (name of a place in Badaun 
dist.), 267 „ , 

Samsamuddin (an official of Bakhtivar 
Khalji), 172 

Sanai (Persian poet), 137, 297 
Sanatan, 1158 
Sanchor, 827 
Sandabur, 558 
Sandamangalam, 959 and n 
Sandila, 712 

Sanga, 154 ■ * Q4 

Sanaa, Rana (Sangram Singh), 764, 

795, 796, 797, 798, 799, 800, 801, 

802 813, 832, 835, 84 4, 880, 883, 
884, 885, 889, 895, 931, 932 
Sangama, 1042 and n, 1105, 1107 and n 
Sangama II, 973n, 974n, 1028 
Sangameshwar, 988, 989, 997 
Sanghar (Snmirah ruler), 1121 

Sangod, 833 f t 

Sangram Singh Soni (Naqdul Mnlk). 

922, 923, 925, 928 
Sangunetti, 1012, 1017 
Sanjah, 155 c 

Sanjar (brother of the senior wife ot 
Sultan Alanddin Khalji, got the title 
Alap Khan) (sec Khan, Alap) 

Sanjar (Sultan), 37, 38, 40, 41, 52, 
153, 154, 155, 225, 232, 289, 319, 
977 

empire of, 39 

Sanjat Khan (Bahmani noble), 949 


Sanjar, Malik Arsalan Khan, 264, 26>k 
271 

Sankama, 1033n 
Sankanat, 174 
Sankar, 1033 
Sankhera, 855 
Sanqaran, 199 

Sanqar, Malik Nusratuddin Sher Khan, 
260, 261, 262, £86 
Sanskrit, 30, 165, 189, 461 
Santosh (name of a place, also known 
as Lalvi), 1154 

Santurgarh (name of a place), 259; 268 

Sanyogita, 822, 837 

Sapadlaksha (Sambhar), 790 

Saptagram, 1145 

Sapadalsha, 821 

Saracens, 151 

Saragdwari (name of a place), 489, 490. 

491, 529, 534 
Sarojpura, 828 
Sarakha, 44 

Saran, 694, H57> if-59 
Sarang (brother of Asthan), 809 
Sarangadeva, 807 ■ „ 

Sarang Khan (elder brother of Mallu 
Khan), 118 

Sarang Khan. 623, 624, 627. 063, 039 
and n, 715, 816, 1005n 
Snrangpur, 790, 798, 856, 859, 891, 
905, 910; 932, 933, 934, 936, 937 
Saranpur, 683 

Saraswati (see also Sirsati), 451, 453 
SarbaP, 98 

Sarbar (name of a fort), 407^ 
Sardawatdar, Malik, 541, 556 
Sarguja, 912 
Sarhind, 593 
Sari, 113, 117 

Sarju (river, also known’ as Ghagra), 
293, 1142 

Sarka (a Khokar chief), 178 
Sarkar, Sir Jadunath, 186, 187 
Sarkhej, 866, 875, 878, 893 
Sarkhel Khan, 813 
Sarkutcb, 693 
Sarnath (inscription), 136 
Saroain Qazi Sbarfuddin, 304 
Saarsati* (name of a place), 526, 572, 587, 
588 

Sarfcati Palace,’ 926 
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•Sarsati (Saraswati), 593 
Saisuti, 165, 166, 219, 650, 651, 723 
Sartaba, 920 
Saitez, 968 
Sarlez, Malik (Imadui Mulk), 486, 499, 
522, 541, 549, 550 
Sartiah, Muhammad, 393, 453 
Samp, Malik (Malik Sarwar), 635 and 
n 

Sarwar Malik (Sultan-us Sharq), 710, 
711, 712, 713, 714, 715, 722 
Sarwarul Mulk, Malik, 649, 653, 654, 
656, 059, 660 
Satalclar (Sutlej), 642 
Satalniar, 813 
Sa tarsal, Raja, 854 

Satgaor., 475, 506, 530, 953, 1144, 
1145, 1146, 1147, 1148, 1152 
iqta of, 480 
Satila, Shadi, 438 
Satiej, 1132 

Satrasal Singh, Rawal, 881 

Satrunjaya (name of a temple), 49*1 

Satranjaya, 895 

Salta, Rao, 811, 812 

Satwas, 929, 932, 935 

Saudani, B bandar i Hilal, 254 

Saugar, 899 

Saurashtra, 853 

Savanna Udaiyni Vita, 1023 

Saxony, 85 

Saya-desa, 752n 

Sayafrud (name of a Chur tan fort), 81 
Sayanacharya, 1049, 1053 
Sayyaf, Qaran-fat, 556 
Scretto, V. y 182 

Sehwan (name of a place), 521 
rebellion of, 565 

Sebwan, 1121, 1128n, 1129n, 1130 
Sekhar (or Sekhau) fort, 591 
Sekhara, Raja (scholar), 594 
Seljuks (Seljuqs), 35, 37, 38, 41, 47, 
49, 71, 107, 144, 153, 154, 184, 226, 
289 

officers, 44, 51 
empire, 51 
Sellappa, 1085 
Sena frontier, 173 
Senas, .132 
Sendalai, 1023 


INDEX 

Send amangalam, 1104, 1105 
Senji Raya, 1105 
Senium (son of Wang), 61 
Sen, Rai Ratan, 368, 370 
Seor, 637, 651, 652, 655 
Serai (the great capital of the Golden 
Horde), 111, 116, 118 
Serai Malika, 598 
Serai, of Malik Yar Parran, 589 
of Shaikh Abu Bakr Tusi, 589, 

Serai Malika, 589 
Seshachalam, 1093 
Set Ram, 809 
Settupattu, 1115 
Sevaki, 814 
Sevocli, 825 
Sewell, 1020 

Shaban Malikus Shavq Malik, 865, 866, 
867 

Shaban, Malik, 792 
Shaburghan, 99 

Shadiabad (Mandu), 901, 913, 996 
Shadi Khan, 620 and n, 1153 
Shadi, Malik, 431, 459, 473, 474, 563 
Shadipur (Shihabuddinpur), 766 
Shad Malik (wife of Mirza Khalil and 
ex-slave girl or concubine of Ma’ik 
Saifuddin), 130 
Shadyakh, 42, 44, 48 
Shafuvqani, Qazi Tmaduddin, Muham¬ 
mad, 250, 259 

Shah Alam, Ibrahim, 596 and n 
Shah Alam (Bukhari), Sirajuddin 
Muhammad, 863 
Shah, Alauddin Bahman, 528 
Shah, All, 544 

Shah, Badruddin Malik Daulat, 523n, 
526 

Shah Beg Arghun. 1128 and n, 1129 
and n, 1131 and n, 1134 
Shah Rnrj, 1002 . 

Shahdra, 723n 

Shah, Fakhntddin (rebellion of), 490 
Shah Firuz, 460 

Shah, Gbiyasuddin Bahadur (son of 
Sham sudd in Firuz who died in 
a.d. 1322), 464, 488 
Shah Gurshasp (of Iran), 175n 
Shah Hasan Arghun, 1132 and n 
Shah, Ibn-i Malik, 535 
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Shah! Khan (Sultan Zairiul Abidin), 751 
Sliahin (Yar Yalda) (entitled Wafa 
Malik), 437 
Shahin Khan, 669 • 

Shabiri, Malik, J36&, 371, 401, 474, 785 

Shah Ismail Safavi, 131 

Shah Jahan, 102n, 970n, 1099 

Shah jalahuldin (of Ma‘abar), 490 

Shall, Jalaluddin Mas'ud, 259, 265 

Shah Khul, 756 

Shah Khul (Martandh 756 

Shah Malik (an officer of Timur), 130 

Shah Malik, 853 

Shah, Malik Rukmicldin Firuz (son of 
Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud), 275 
Shah Malik Shibabuddin Muhammad 
Shah (son of Sultan Nasjnuldin 
' Mahmud), 275 

Shah, Malik Tajuddin Ibrahim (son of 
Sultan Nasirucldin Mahmud), 275 
Shah, Mansur, .117 
Shah Mir, 738, 739, 761 
Shah, Mubarak, 262, 419, 508 
Shah; Muhammad (Mongol officer), 335 
Shah, Nasiruddin Ibrahim, 475 
Shall Nawaz, 120 

Shah Qutbuddin (ruler of Sistan), 112 
Shah Rukh (youngest son of Tinnir), 
128, 130, 131 

Shah Rukh, 631, 045n, 658, 719, 758 
Shah Rukh of Persia, 1050 
Shah Rukh (son of Amir Timur), 1153 
Shahrzuri, 153n 
Shah, Saiyyid Ahsan, 526 
Shah, Shamsuddin Firuz (a decendant 
of Btighra Khan), 474 
Shah, Shibabuddin Bughra (son of 
Shamsuddin Firuz Shah), 464, 474 
Shah Shuja (greatest ruler of the 
Muzaffarid dynasty in southern Per¬ 
sia; was also n patron of the poet, 
Hafiz), 97, 114, 129 
Shah, Sultan Alauddin Mas'ud, 250, 
253, 255 

Shah Turkan (Khudawand-i Jahan), 234, 
235, 236 

Shahu, Afghan, 537 
Shahu Afghan, Malik, 667 
Shahu Lodi, Malik, 564 
Sliabptir, 716, 718, 719 
Shahpura, 670 


Shahr-i Nan, 911 
Shahupur, 904, 917 
Shahzada Malik Abu Bakr, 78 
Shahzada, Sultan (the. chief eunuch), 
1154, 1155 
Shaibani Khan, 1129 
Shaikh Abdul Haque, 152 
Shaikh Abdul Qadir Jilani (1077-1166). 
151, 152 

Shaikha Khpkar, 624, 641 and n 
Shaikh Alauddin, 496, 545 
Shaikh Ali Hajweri, 140 
Sbaikhan Muhtasib Qazi, 923 
Shaikh Auhaduddin Kirmani, 211 
Shaikh Bahauddin Zalcariya, 229, 230, 
331 

Shaikh Baisu, 112 

Shaikh Farid Ganj-i Shalcar, 120, 222n, 
274, 296, 496 

Shaikh Fariduddin Attar, 182 
Shaikh Hamiduddin Sufi, 141, 142, 

229n, 487 

Shaikh Ibrahim, 117 
Shaikh Imamuddin (b/o Shaikh Rukn- 
uddin Multani), 505 
Shaikh, Malik, 632 
Shaikh, Malik Alauddin, 306 
Shaikh Malik Sultan Haibat Khan, 851 
Shaikh, Muinuddin Cjbishti, 496 
Shaikh, Mu'izzuddin (son of Shaikh 
Alauddin), 545, 546, 554 
Shaikh, Najibuddin Nakbshabi, 229 
Shaikh, Nasiruddin Chiragh, 337, 374, 
375, 390, 480, 512, 520, 521 
Shaikh Nizamuddln Atilfya, 111, 195, 
209n, 228, 229, 243, 254n, 327. 354n, 
370n, 374, 375n, 405n, 410, 411, 
477, 478, 480, 481, 496, 512, 520 
Shaikh Nizamuddin Abul Muwayvfd, 
229 

Shaikh Nuntddin (an officer of Timur), 
130 

Shaikh Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki, 229, 
230, 512 

Shaikh Qutbuddin Dabir, 520 
Shaikh Qutbuddin Munawar, 5.57n, 572 
Shaikh Ruknnddin Ahtil Fath (a Sulim- 
ward! saint), 441, 460, 479, 496, 505, 
564 

Shaikh, Sadi (great Persian poet), 298 
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Sliurafucldm Yahya Maneri, 496, 
553 : J 

Shaikh, Shihabuddin, 556 
Shaikh Shihabuddin Suhiawardi (the 
famous author of AwmfuUMa anf) t 
211 

Shaikh Wahiduddin Marwarrudi (Qazi), 
150 

Shaikh Wajihuddin Abut Fath, 150n 
Shaikh, Ziyauddin Hu mi, 441 
Shaikhul Islam, H&zrftt (Khalifa of 
Kaju Qattal), 905 

Shatkhzada (Zabit of Awadh), 703, 704 
Shaikhzada Manjhiij 705 
Shaikhzada Sultan Muhammad, 702 
Shal (Quota), 1130 
Shall £erai, 98 

Shami, Shaikh Muhammad, 245 
Shamsabad, 637, 677, 078, 679, 882, 
722, 723, 723, 727 
Shams Chak, 763, 764, 781 
Shams Duni, 777 

Shams Khun, 626, 637, 638, 689, 792 
Shams Khan (of Nagaui), 864, 865, 866 
Shams Khan (of Gujarat), 854 
Shams Khan Dandani, 847, 848, 852, 
859 

Shams Khatun, 677, 723 
Shams Malik, 725, 726 
Shams Raina, 773, 774 
Shamsuddin, 95, 717 
Shamsuddin, dab-lr of Bughra Khan 
(entitled Sultan Nasiruddin), 307 
Shamsuddin II (of Kashmir), /69 
Shamsuddin (Ilyas Shah), 942n 
Shamsuddin Adil Shah (see also Adil 
Shah Shamsuddin), 1025 
Shamsuddin Ahmad Shah (son of 
Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah), 1152, 
1153 

Shamsuddin Dunvesh, 869 
Shamsuddin Firuz Shah, 1145, 1146, 
1147 

Shamsuddin (Shams Iraqi), 761, 765, 
766, 770, 772 

Shamsuddin Muzaffar (title of Dhvana), 
1155 

Shamsuddin Saiyyid, 677, 678, 679, 
682, 721 

Shamsuddin, Sultan (of Bengal), 719 
Shamsuddin, Sultan (of Kashmir), <41 


Shamsuddin Yusuf Shall (son of Ruk- 
nuddin Barbek), 1154 
Shamsul Mulk, Malikus Shaiq, 653 
Shankar (Sikandar Shah of Kashmir), 
740 

Shajikaracharya hillock, 762 
Shankar Chak, 779 

Shankar Raw Shirke, 989 | 

Shansab (a descendant of Zuhak and : 
founder of the Shansabani dynasty), 
145, 146 

Sharaiuddin Ali Yezdi, 101, 102, 103, 
104, 107 

Sharaful Mulk, 57 In 

Sharaful Mulk, Ash'ari, 1137, 1138 

Sharif Ahsan, 1014n 

Shari kapura, 743 

Shash, 34 

Shayyar (sec Malik Husamuddin), 876 

Shekawati, 836 

Shekha (Rajput), 813, 815 

Shekhaji, 815 

Shekhawati, 837 

Shel, 752 

Sheran, Muhammad, 938 and n 
Sherandaz, Malik Muhammad, 295, 296 
Sher Khan, 876 

Sher Khan (cousin of Balban), 193, 
263, 204, 268, 271 

Sher Khan (governor of Chanderi), 683 
Sher Khan (Nuhani), 691, 692 
Sher Khan (Sher Shah), 1141, 1160 
Sher Khan of Chanderi, 926, 927 
Sher Shah, 379, 666, 769, 770, 773, 
893, 935, 936 
Sherpur, 883n 
Sher wan, 117 

Shihab (mib amir-i hajib), 447, 455 
Shihab, Hakim, 910 
Shihab*! Hakim, 849, 850 
Shihab Khan, 626 
Shihab, Shaghuri, 456 
Shikohabad, 648 
Shihabuddin, 42, 43, 44 
Shihabuddin (Ghuri) (son of Buhauddin 
Sam), 155, 183, 581 
Shihabuddin, 927, 928 
Shihabuddin (see also Ahmad I Shihab¬ 
uddin), 984n 

Shihabuddin Ahmad Shah (see also 

Ahmad Shah), 851 
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Shihabuddin Bughelah, 1146 
Shihabuddin, Malik (Mir of Awadh), 
1144a 

Shihabuddin Mubarak Shah, 119 
Shihabuddin Mubmara (work of), 209n 
Shihabuddin, Shahzada, 696, 697 
Shihabuddin, Shaikh (of Multan), 564 
Shihabuddin, Sultan, 738 
Shihabuddin, Sultan (of Kashmir), 742, 
743 and n, 744, 761 
Shihabuddinpur, 743, 766 
Shimiga, 1043 

Shiraz, 115, 117, 128, 748h, 1151 
Shirwan, 147 

Shis (son of Muhammad bin Suri), 147, 
148 

Shitab Khan, 1005 and n 
Shivabhan, 831 f 
Shivapuri, 831 
Shiv Singh, Raja, 717 
Sholapur, 1058, 1089, 1090 
Shughan, 155 

Shiijaat Khan, Alauddin, 926, 935, 936 
Shujaul Mulk (son of Mubarak Saivyid), 
650 

Shujaul Mulk, 661 
Shuman, 79 
Slnvapachas, I35n 

Sialkot (district), 158, 216, 641, 642, 
G43n, 684, 707, 751, 760 
Siberia, 115, 116 
Siddhu, Mian, 981 
Sidhipa, 656, 659 
Sidhpur, 853, 854, 860 
Skit Badr (Abyssinian noble), 1155 
Sidi Mania, 223, 317n, 319, 320, 321 
Siha, 809 

Si-hsia (a kingdom in China), 83 
Sihun, 37 
Sijistan, 149 

Sikandar, Sultan (of Bengal), 710 
Sikandar, Crown Prince (of Gujarat), 

800 

Sikandar (sultan of Kashmir), 124 
Sikandar (historian), 847, 849, 850, 851, 
852 

Sikandar (son of Fath Khan of Kash¬ 
mir), 766, 767, 768 

Sikandar (son of Shamsmldin Yusuf 
Shah), 1154 

Sikandar Khan (governor of Siwas), 697 



Sikandar Khan (son of Adam Kakar), 
706 

Sikandar Khan (son of Jalal), 970, 973, 
989, 990, 991, 994, 995 
Sikandar Khan (son of Jalal Khan of 
Deccan), 921 

Sikandar Khan (Malik Yaqub), 618, 619 
Sikandar Khan, Prince (son of Muzaifar 
II of Gujarat), 885, 889, 890, 895 
Sikandar Khan of Satwas, 929, 932 
Sikandar Khan Sur, 704 
Sikandar Lodi, Sultan (Nizam Khan), 
665, 673, 686, 687, 688, 689, 690, 

691, 692, 693, 694, 695, 696, 697, 

698-701 and n, 702, 705, 707, 722, 

729, 730, 731, 732, 764, 796, 840, 

844, 875, 877* 927, 929 
Sikandar Lodi, 1158 
Sikandar, Malikus Sharq Malik, 640, 
645 

Sikandar Sarwani Shah, 675 
Sikandar Shah, 1150 and n 
Sikandar Shah (of Ma'abar), 1021 
Sikandar Shah, Alauddin (successor of 
Firuz), 581 

Sikandar, Sultan (son of Hftji Ilyas), 590 
Sikandar Sultan (son of Qutbuddin of 
Kashmir), 745, 746, 747, 749 and n, 
750, 753 

Sikandar, Sultan Alauddin (Shahzada 
Ilumayun), 623 

Sikandar Tuhrfa, Malik, 642, 644, 649, 
653, 669 
Sikh ah, 620 
Sikhara, 727 

Sikri, Fathpur, 780, 801 and n 
Siksiz, 108 

Silchar (a strong man of the Merkit 
tribe, to whom Bortie (wife of 
Chengiz) was presented by the Mer- 
kits as his wife), 60 
Silhadi, 891, 932, 933, 934, 935 
Silhako, 177n 
Silharas, 133 
Simhabhatta, 754 

Simhachalam. 941, 943, 944 and n, 
946, 947, 959, 961, 962, 1051, 1076, 
1079, 1080 
Simhadeva, 735 
Simhadri. 1079 
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Simhadri, Pottarumi (name of a place), 
1079 

Simhala, 1055 

Sind, 28, 158, 162, 163, 189, 219, 243, 
248, 249, 261, 263, 294, 376, 592, 
394, 451, 460, 404, 497-98, 503, 505, 
522, 595, 599, 622, 645, 743, 758, 
785, 810, 827, 869, 870, 1031, 1116, 
1117, 1119 and n, 1120, 1121, 1122, 
1124, 1125 and n, 1126, 1127, 1128, 
1130, 1.131 and n, 1133 
Sind-Hind, 30 
Sind Sagar Doab, 216 
Sind Kher, 968n 
Sind tan, 968 and n 
Singa HI' 987 
Singapuranadu, .1104 
Singarh (of Kondharm), 503 
Sjngavaranl, 1108, 1115 
Singhana (crown prince), 322, 323, 402, 
403 

Singhana, 816 
Singiri, 1159 
Sjjnha I, Nara, 254 
Sinhad-deva, 803 
Sini (name of a river), 412 
Sin Sopar, 697 and n 
Sipah Salar Htzabruddin Hasan Adib, 
171 

Sipah Salar lzzudclin Husain bin Kliar- 
mil, 168 

Sipah Salar Kharosliti, 200 
Sipri; 696, 927 
Sirbali Khan, 668n 

Siraj, Bahram (a friend of Sultan Tugh- 
hiq), 451 

Siraj, Qazi, 980, 1052 
Sixajul Mulk, 923 

Sirajuddin Abu Safa Umar bin Ishaq bin 
Ahmad as-Shibli abAwadhi, 558 
Sirajuddin Junairli, Shaikh, 969 and n, 
975, 1014 

Sirarn (name of n place). 129 
Siranwa (hill), 831 

Sirhind, 159n, 163, 214, 628, 634, 637, 
638 and n, 639, 642. 619, 650, 002, 
665, 668, 669. 670, 671. 675, 684, 
685, 720, 743n 

Sirhindi, Yabya (the author of Tarikh 
Mubarak Shahi ), 160n, 164n, 240n, 
242ri, 305, 309 
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Siri (name of a place), 328, 498 
— Dam, 587 

Siri (a town of Delhi), 322, 338, 339, 
348, 372, 562 

Siri, 625, 620, 628, 629, 633, 634, 635, 
636 

Sirirangam, 952, 1031, 1036, 1037 
Sirnnir hills, 239, 259, 268, 587, 619, 620 
Sirdhi, 783, 790, 792, 795, 797. 831. 832, 
865 

Sirsa, 160n 
Sirsa (Sarsati), 451 
fort of, 453, 572 
Sirsa, 650n, 678n, 728, 728, 810 
Sirsaganj, 723n 
Sirsuti, 121 
Siruguppa, 975 
Srivabhatta, 754 
Smikadambur, 1115 

Sistan, 34, 108, 112, 113, 144, 246, 557, 
1128 

Siswali, 833, 834 

Sita Ban Bn mesh war, 976 

Sital Deva, Rai, 8l0n, 813 

Sitapati, 1005 

Sittamur, 1115 

SitU, Bibi, 1004, 1007 

Siur, 1129 

Siva (town), 826 

Siva (Siwana), 812, 819n 

Siva Das, Hai Rayan Rai, 923 

Sivaji, 1102 

Sivansamudram, 1075, 1076, 1077 and n 
Sivappa Navaka, 1101, 1102 
Siwalik/s, 123. 124, 166, 208, 260, 261, 
265, 269, 273, 321, 392, 594, 625, 
669, 842 

Siwana, 395, 396 
conquest of, 397, 398, 424 
Siwana, 810 and n, 812 
Siwi (Sibi), 1128 and u, 1129, 1130 
Siwis, 697 

Sivvistan (Sibi or Sabastan or modem 
Sell wan), 336, 431, 554, 558, 567, 569, 
616, 645, 1119, 1120n, 1128n 
Smail, R. C., 186 
Smritis 139 
Smyrna (Izmir), 128 
Sohha Devi, 746 
Sobhita, 825 

Sodra (name of a river), 240, 241, 258 
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Sofapur Canal, 750 
Sofat, 794 
Safdar Khan, 876 
Sojat, 812, 814 
Solaga, 1113 
Solah Khamba, 984 
Solomon, 492 
Somdas, 805 

Somadevaraja, .1.040, 1098 
Sorileshwara, 825 
Somnath, 334 825, 1116 and n 
temple of, 471 
Som Nath, 805 
Son (name of a river), 132 
Sqna Lanka, 757 
Sonapat, 625 
Sonargaon (Decca), 174, 2/5, 29o, 505, 
506, 530, 531, 582, 589, 590, 94In, 
942n, 1143, 1144, 1146, 1147, 1150 
and n, 115 In 

Sonda (name of a village), 555 

Sondhar, Jahir (Abdul Ilaq), 602 

Sane, 836 

Songir, 854 

Sonhar, 682, 728 

Sonigra, 810 

Sonj, Malik (an officer of Balkan, in- 
charge of Sun am), 294 
Sopur, 773, 776 
Sorkhan Shim, 59, 60 
Sovarnagiri, 827 

Spain, 28, 30, 32, 33, 193, 1096 
Sr an ana Kulasari, 735 
Srikunnam, 938, 939, 959 
Srimushnanii, 1111, 1114 
Srinagar, 684, 738, 739, 741, 742, 744, 
746, 748, 757, 760, 761, 762 and n, 
765, 767, 771, 773, 776, 777, 781, 
797 

Srinatha, 1060 
Srinegcri, 1043 

Srirangam, 1093, 1106, 1107, 1103 
Srirangapattnam, 1072, 1073, 1092. 1098 
Sri Sail am, 1078 
Srivara, 754, 757, 760 
Saqif, 18 

Stanley Lane-Poole, 84 

St. Petersburg, 209 

St. Rhodes, 128 

Subetai* 66n, 75, 76, 85 

Subnktagin (977-99) (Nasiruddin vvas 



the title of Subuktagin), 35, 37, 145n, 
147 

Sufi, Kamaluddin, 447, 455 
Sufi, Nusrak Khan Sanqav, 271 
Sufi, Yusuf (entitled Sufi Khan), 442, 
445, 447, 455 

Sulyan bin Harb (father of the future 
Caliph Muawiya), 11, 12, 21 
Sughnaq (name of a place), 73 
Suha Bhatt (Saifuddin), 749, 750, 751, 
754 

Suhail bin Amr, 10 

Suhrawardi, Shaikh Shihabuddin (a 
great mystic saint of the 13th century. 
a.d. and coeval of Caliph Nasir), 50 
Suri, 871 

Suri, Jinaprabha (Jain scholar), 494 
Suja. Bao, 813 
Suka, Pandit, 773 

Sukhapal (grandson of Jaipal), 1041 
Sulaiman the Magnificent, 892 
Sulaiman Farmuli, 705 
Sulaiman hills, 113 
Sulaiman, Malik, 032, 633, 608 
Sulaiman Shis, 200 
Sulaiman Shah, 41. 90, 91 
Sultan Khwarazm Shah, 150-55 
Sultan Ahmad Jttlair, 117, 124, 127, 120, 
130, 131 

Sultan Alanddin Jahansuz, 149, 150 
Sultan Bahauddin Sam, 200 
Sultan Bakht Begum (daughter of 
Timur and wife of Muhammad 
Mirkah), 115 

Sultan Gh'iyasucldin Ghuri, 79n, 150, 
151, 152, 153 

Sultan Ghiyastiddiu Mahmucl, 200, 202 
Sultan Husain (also as Sultan IIusuim 
M irza), 129. 131 

Sultan Ibrahim (son of Mirza Shah 
Rukh of Herat), 101 
Sultan Ibrahim of Ghazni (oh. 492/ 
1099), 153 

Sultani, Malik IzzwlAin, Knfur, 394 
Sultani, Shihab (Tajul Mulk), 486 
Sultan Jalair (descendant of an fl-Khan 
officer, Husain Buzurg. who governed 
Baghdad and part oF Iraq), 113 
Sultan Kot (a city founded in the terri¬ 
tory of Bayanaj, 170, 221 
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.Jan Mah;.)Ud of Ghazni (a.d. 999- 
1030), 132, 135, 138n, 140, 147, 148, 
149, 156, 157, 200, 417 


military exploits of, 180 
Sultan Mali mud Tughluq (or Sultan 
Mahmud), li'8, 121, 180 
•Sultan Mas'ud (son of Sultan Ibrahim 
of Ghazni), 11, 153 
Sultan Mas‘ud Ghazni, 143, 144, 146, 
147, 148 

Sultan, Muhammad bin Tughluq (see 
also Malik Fakhruddin Jaima), 460 
Sultan Mughisuddin (title of Ikhtiyar- 
uddin Yuzbek Tughril Khan) (see also 
Khan, Tughril), 293 
Sultan Raziuddin Ibrahim (sen of 
Sultan Mas'ud of Ghazni), 148 
Sultan' Saifudcliri Muhammad (son of 
Sultan Alauddiri Jahansuz), 150 
Sultan San jar, 144 
Sultan Stmjar Seljuqi, 52 
Sultan Shah (a Sharqi noble), 723 
Sultan -Shah (younger son of II Arsalan), 
41, 42, 204, 205 

Sultan Shah Khurshid, Malik, 619, 621 
Sultan Shah Lodi, Malik, 639, 642, 644, 
652, 665, 668 

Sultaniah (name of a place and capital 
of the 11-Khans), 113 
Sultanpur (name of a place), 405, 4i2, 
545, 550, 589, 854, 855, .857, 858, 
862, 864, 919. 922, 937, 98<^ 
Suttanus Sharq (Malik Sarvvar), .11, 712 
Sumbal (Imlarkot;, 741 and n 
Sumer, Rai, 904 

Sumirah or Svunir, 1117, 1118, 1121 and 
n, 1122, 1123, 1126 
Sunira, 157 

Sunam, 236, 240, 265, 268, 294, 297, 298, 
317, 359, 392, 533, 572. 594, 626, 655, 
670,’ 671, 707 
Sunamo, Amir Aibak, 241 
Sundara Pandva I, 1105 
Sundha Hill (an inscription speaks of 
Kllhana, dated 1164-94), 137 
Sundha. Malik, 871 

Sung (a Chinese dynasty) (a.d. 960-1279'), 
87 

Sura, 745 

Surajmal, 795, 790, 797, 799 
Suraj Mai, 925 
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Sura Malik, 659 
Surappa Nayak, 1108, 1111 
Suras, 132 
Surat, 882, 920 
Sureshvar, 750 

Surghuda (son of Dawa Khan), 99 
Suri, Muhammad bin (a Shansabani 
prince), 147, 148 

Suri, Saifuddin (son of Izzudtliu 

Husain), 153, 154 
Surjan, 834 

Surkha, Malik Aitmar, 308, 309, 312 
Surkh Ghar, 143 

Surkli, Nizamuddin Kamal (Mukhli-sul- 
Mulk), 486 
Sursagar, 808 
Surtan, Rao, 797 
Surur, Khwaja, 1018 
Sutlej (name of a river), 132, 332, 5B7, 
593 

Sutlej, 642, 650n 
Suwal, 141 

Suyurgatmish; Mirza, 045 
Swat, 734 
Swat-gir, 742 

Swayambunath Stupa, 1148 
Syamananda, 964 
Sykes, Sir Percy, 77 
Symarndary, 1076 
Svracuse, .196 

Syria, 17, 18, 19, 21, 51, 91, 92, 93, 94, 
<16, 105, 124, 125, 127, 225, 264, 292 
Syrian army, 126 

Ta'aji (name of tribe), 112 
Tab (north-western part of Ghur), 147 
Tabar (name of a pass), 414 
Tabarhinda (Bhatuula), 159, 161, 212, 
241, 242. 244, 260, 263, 265, 270, 
271, 650, 651, 655, 656 
Tabari, 145, 146 
Tabaristan, 34 
Tabriz, 80, 113, 272n 
Tabuk, 15 

Taghalehin, 978, 979 
Taghi, 543, 549, 571, 1121 and n, 1122, 
1126 

rebellion of, 553-55 

Tahamtan (see also Chivasuddin Baba- 
mani', 978 and n, 979 
Tahir (Tahirkls) (820-72), 30, 34 
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Tahir II, 34 
Tahir, Mirza, 780 
Tahir Nisayani, 1123 
Tahir, Shah, 735 
Tahir, Shaikh, 604 
Tahluk, 617 
Tahrtan, 114 

Taibu, Mudabir, 393, 394 
Taichuts (a Mongol tribe, to which 
belonged Sorkhan Shira, the man 
who helped Chengiz), 59, 60, 61 
Taimiya, Imam Ibn-i (1263-1328), 495, 
496 

Tai, Muhammad. 48 
Tair Bahadur, 246, 247, 248 
Taisi, Malik Nusratuddm, 221, 222, 
238, 254 
Tajikistan, 79 
Tajiz, 143 
Taj Khan, 891 

Taj Khan (Malik Darkhurdar), 907, 908, 
910, 915, 916, 920, 923, 934 
Tajuddin Abul Fax), 39 
Tajuddin Arsalan, Malik (see also Arsa- 
lan), 1141 

Tajuddin Malik (son of Qutliigh Khan 
Shamsi), 293, SI4n 
Tajuddin Reza (works of), 209 
Tajuddin Sanjar Kazlak Khan, 236 
Tajuddin Turk, 617 
Tajttl Ma’asir, 162 

Tajul Mulk, 635. 636, 637, 638, 639, 
640, 653 
Takalpur, 554 

Takht-i Sulaiman (Shankaracharya hil¬ 
lock), 762 
Takinabad, 155 
Taklamakan desert, 54 
Takl (grandfather of Timur), 107, 108 
Takli, 393 
Taksh, 41, 42, 43 

Takudar Aghul (son of Haiaku who 
embraced Islam and took the title of 
Sultan Ahmad), 95 
Talaundi, 627, 642, 655 
Talbagha, Malik Ikhtiyaruddin (son of 
Yaghda), 435, 438, 447 
Talbagha, Yal, 475 
Talha, 18, 19 
Talha (s/o Tahir), 34 
Taligarhi, 1160 



Talikota, 1090, 1L15 
Taliqan, 40, 76, 78, 79, 201 
Taiish (Gilan), 765 
Talmi (name of a city), 120 
Taltic, 1133 
Taluk, 81 
Talwara, G43n 
Tamachi, 599, 1124n, 1126 
Tamar (Raziya's governor of Awadh), 
254, 471 

Tamarao, 1071, 1072 and n 
Tamar Khan, Malik, 940 
Tamar, Malik (governor of Chanderi), 
435, 440, 447, 454 
Tamar Qiran, 1138 
Tambol, 858 
Tamerlane, 38 
Tamghaj, 212 

Tamilakam, 1011, 1026, 1027 
Tammarava, 1073 
Tammayadeva Maharaya, 1071 
Tanaku, 947 
Tang dynasty, 38 
Tangeda, 957, 1078, 1093 
Tangiers, 33 

Tanguts (or Si-hoie) (eastern China), 61, 
63, 81, 82, 85 

Taniku (or Tayanaku of Taraz), 45, 46, 
48 

Tangan, 584 

Tanjore, l, 12, 1023, 1024, 1027, 1028, 
1031, .1086, 1093, 1094, 1098, 1100, 
1102, 1106, 1108, 1111, 1113, 1114, 
1115 

Tankal (name of a place on the bank of 
Jamuna), 411 
Tanki Serai, 757 
Taoist, 57 
Taoru, 654 

Tapti (name of a river), 411. 845, 854, 
858, 872, 986, 1030, 1036 
Taqi, Siraj, 439 
Taq, Sirajuddin, 10-33 
Taraghai (father of Timur), 107 
Tarain, 157, 159, IGOn, 165n, 166, 172, 
180, 181, 198, 214, 235, 270, 709, 
802, 803, 823, 837 
battle of, 138, 162 
battle-field of, 190 
(different pronounciations of Tarain) 
Nara'in, 159n; Tarawari.. 159n; 
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Tai a. .ath (a Buddhist chronicler), 173 
Taraz, 45 

Tardi Beg, 707, 70S, 893 
Targhi, Malik, &l6n, 340, 368, 369, 
370, 372, 392 
Tarigoppula Maliana, 1097 
Tarikh-i Jafian Gusfui (Persian text, 
Gibb’s Series), 50n, 5 .Ld, 71 n, 74n 
Tarikh-i Khravi , 551 
Tariq, 28, 195 
Tannali, 414 

Tarnishirin Khan, 107, 123, 4S7 
Tarrnshirin Khan, 567 
Tarshiz, 43, 112 

Tartaq Khawja (a Mongol officer), 392, 
393, 462 

Tartaty, 871, 968 
Tashkent, 117, 129 
TasfHndal (name of a fort), 258 
Tutacharya, 1097, 1114 
Tatar/s, 53, 54n, 55, 59, 61, 66, 76, 
78, 82, 112, 114, 118, J 20, 121, 123, 
184 ' 

Tatari, Duljiut, 500 
Tatar Khan, 595 

Tatarkhan, 1141, 1146, 1147, 1148 
Tatar Khan (Muhammad Muzaffar), 
624, 625 

Tatar Khan (son of Sarang Khan), 716 
Tatar Khan (son of Zafar Khan of 
Gujarat), 613, 624, 683, 694, 846, 847 
Tatar Khan Lodi, 684, 691, 760, 762 
Tatar Khan Yusuf Khafl, 684 
Tatar, Malik, 528 
Tatti, J130 

Tawangarah (Thankai), 838, 839, 842 
Tawanpala, 838 
Tatyaprakasur, 959n 

Tayang Khan (chief of the Naiman 
tribe), 49, G2 

Tazi Bhatt, Malik, 684, 760 
Tegnapatanl, 1113 
Tehran. 114 
Teixera, James, 882 
Tekeelvnk (Mongol general), 80 
Tekng, 574 

Telingana, 336, 406, 407, 411, 465, 470, 
471, 472, 473, 476, 478, 526, 558. 
921, 94In, 950 and n, 954 and n. 
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955, 956, 962, 965, 970, 972, 973, 

974 and n, 976, 980, 981, 982, 985, 

987, 990, 991, 999, 1000, 1002, 1004, 

1005, 1032, 1034, 1036, 1038, 1045, 

1046, 1048, 1050, 1051, 1052, 1055, 

1057 

Telugu Choda Armadava, 1052 
Telungu Raja, 944n 
Teuiiini (Trimohani), 1159 
Temuchin (Chengiz Khan), 58. 59, 60, 

61 

Temulm (daughter of Yesugai Bahadur 
and Oyelun), 59 

Terek (rktune of a river), 94, 118 
Thalner, 845, 846, 854, 862, 875, 876 
Thana 751, 858, 986 
Thanesari (name of a person), 556 
Thaneswar, 160n, 214, 701 
Thaneswari, Maulana Ahmad, 123 
Thank ar, 169, 170 

Thankar (Tawangarh), 838, 8-39, 842 
Thankir, 647 
Thaper (Patau), 767 
Tharri, 1121, 1122 

Thatta (a place in Sind), 464, 536, 540, 

,554, 555, 558, 560. 566, 582, ,589 
and n, 594n, 595, 957, 598, 599, 60.1, 

608, 863, 1120n, 1121 and h, 1122, 
1124n, 1126, 1127, 1129, 1130 
Thavara, 112 In 

Thekara, Khwaja Bahauddin,. 571n 5 
Thevenot, 1101 
Thimmabhupala, 1071 
Thoman, 1145n 

Thomas, Edward, 517, 518, 700 
Thome, St., 1096, 1099 
Tibet, 175, 176. 523, 757. 1135 
campaign of, 198 
Tida, Ran, 810 

Tiflis (name of a place), 113, 117 
Tigin. Qutlugh (younger brother of 
Alauddin Khalji), 326, 447, 455, 471 
Tigris Valley, 17 
Tigris river, 90 
Tijara, 546n, 654 
Tijara hills, 843, 844 
Tilakacharya, 754 
Titan g, 1032, 1038, 1039, 1041 
Tillmr, 643, 644, 653 
Tilockchand, Rai, 682, J86, 728 
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Timia, 

Timmarasu, 958, 
Timmc, Saluya 
Tinmma), 1073, 
1084 and a 
Timoja, 1076 
Tiuii'an, 143 


Timur, 621, 625, G26, 627, 633, 636, 

639m 641, 658, 711, 713, 744, 746, 

747, 843 and n, 845, 846, 894, 898, 
899, 904, 981 

Timur (or Amir Timm* Gorkan) (Timur 
was born in April 1134), 43, 57n, 82, 
84, 95, 96, 07, 101, 102, 103, 104, 
105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 

112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 

119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 

126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 338, 


491 

Timur Amir, 1133. 1153 
Timur Malik, 74 
Timur Malik Ughlari, 111 
Tinianagar, 591 

Timlivanam 1104, 1109, 1114, 1115 
Tinnevelly, 1027, 1028 
Tipparaja, 1068 

Tipperah, 941, 942n, 1141, 1152n, 

11.57, 1158 

Tirhut, %17, 254, 465, 474, 475, 476, 
583, 598, 693, 712, 713, 715, 717, 
724, 1137, 1142, 1146 and n, 1148, 


1158 


Tinniz, 40, 68, 79 
Tinnizi, Bayazid, 345 


Timlizi, Saiyyicl Alauddin, 50 
Timkalakkudi, 1019, 1021 
Tlmkkoibux, 1111, 1114 
Tirukkoyilur, 952n 
Tirulapapul iyur, 1113 
Tinimala, 1087, 1088, 1090, 1091, 1092 
and n, 1093, 1094, 1098, 1100, 1101, 
1111 


Tirumaladassa Mahapatra, 956 
Timmaladevi, 1078, 1082, 1083, 1084n 
Tirumalai (Tirupati), 1078 
Tirumalamba, 1084n 
Tirumala Rantaraya, 953n 
Tiruirtal Nayak, 1115 
Thru may am, 1009 


Tirupati, 959n, 1026, 1082u,m 1085, 

1091, 1093, 1108 

Tirupparankunram, 1108 •* •* 

Timvadi, 1085 

Tiiuvaiinuinulai, 959n, 1024, 1027 

Tiravi karama temple, ill4 

Tiruvannamalai, 111, 1085, 1105, 1115 

Tiruvati, 1113 

Tirwa Tejisil, 728 

Tizak (name of a place), 114 

Toda, 790, 834 

Todar Mai, 999 

Togan, 144 

Toghachar, 77 

Toghan Timur (Chinese emissary to the 
court of Mohd. bin lughluq), 493 
Tohur, 1098 and n 
Tokhta Kia (eldest son of Urus Khan), 

ill 

Tomara rulers, 168 
Tomnah, 107 
Tondarriandalam, 1105 
Tonk, 397 
Tons, 1158 

Topur, 1098 and n, 1114 
Trahagan, 735, 752 

Trans-Oxiana, 34, 40, 41, 48, 66, 70, 

73, 85, 96, 99, LOO, 101, 106, 107, 

108, 109, 110, 111, 119, 128, 130, 

.131, 181, 192, 248, 337, 341, 368, 

522, 557, 566, 755 
Travancore, 1032n. 1083, 1085 
Tribeni, 11.46 

Trichinopoly, 1027, 1029, 1034, 1053, 
1064, 109Sn, 1103, H05 
Trimbakdas, 854, 863 
Trimhakmal Krishnappa Naik. 1110 
Tripathi, Dr. H. P., 222, 284, 666 
Tripureshwar, 750 
Tristao Dega. 881, 882 
Tristapitta, 1109 
Triumvirati, 1087 
Triveni, 1145 
Tsakdar Canal, 756 

Tubnki Krishnappa Nayak (1490-1520), 
1109, 1110, 1111, 1115 
Tufnell. Captain, .1012 
Tughalchi, Nasir, 548 
Tughan Khan, Tughril, 9:39. 940 
Tughan Khan (see also Malik Izzuddin 
Tughril), 253, 254 
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Tughan Shah, 42, 66 
Tughatigin llujib, 137 
Tughluqabad, 170, 483, 5X9, 913 
Tughluq, Ghazi Malik (governor of 
Dipalpur) (sec also Tughluq Ghiyas- 
uddip), 450, 453, 454, 455, 456, 457, 
458, 459, 462, 463, 476 
Tughluq, Ghiyasuddin Sultan (see also 
Xughluq, Ghazi Malik), 360a, 393-94, 
431, 443, 455, 450-52, 460-61, 463- 
69, 474-75, 478, 480-82, 485, 487, 
300, 553, 587, 581 
Tughluqpur, 1146n, 1156 
TugWuqpur Kasna, 601 
XXighluqpur Sapdam, 601 
Tughluq Shah, 582a 
Tughluq Shah II, 599, 6.19, 620, 621, 
7 ti 

Tughluq, Sultan Muhammad bin (see 
also Muhammad bin Tughluq) (after 
accession Malik Fakhruddin Jauna, 
who was known as Ulugh Khan, 
assumed the above name) (see also 
Jauna, Malik Fakhruddin), 476, 478, 
479, 484, 486-87, 490, 491, 492, 

495, 496, 498, 500, 501, 502, 503, 504, 
505, 506, 507, 508, 509, 512, 513, 

m 516, 517; 519, 520, 521, 522, 

523, 524, 528, 529, 530, 532, 534, 

535, 536, 537, 538, 544, 547n, 550, 

553, 554, 555, 556, 558, 559-60, 561, 
562, 563, 564, 565, 566 and n. 567, 
568, 570, 571, 572, 573, 574, 575, 
577, 581, 582 and n, 585, 586, 590 
X’u.'him] Timur Khan (son ol Ughui 
Khwaju, grandson of Daw a Khan), 
100, 107. 108, 116 
Tughril (1037-63), 37, 60. 61 
Tughril, Bahauddin (rebel governor of 
Bengal) (IzzudHin Tughril or Tughan 
Khan), 169, 170, 171, 194, 198, 250n 
Tiighrit Khan, 941 and n 
Tughril Tughan Khan, Malik T/zud- 
din. 1136, 1138 and n, 1)39, 1141 
and n, 1142 and n. 1143 
Tnghtamish Ghiavastuldin, 84, 111, 113, 
115, 116, 118 

Ttihfa, Malik (Tajul Mulk of Gujarat), 
853 


Tuhfa, Malik Khairuddin, 647 
Tuhfa Malik Sikandar, 842 
Tuhfa, Malikus Sharq Malik (1'ajul 
Mulk), 635 

Tukharistati, 47, 148, 155, 247 
Tttlak (name of a Ghurian fort), 81, 

393 

Tulamba, 641, 652, 653, 701 
Tttiu-Ghat, 1050 

Tului, 76, 77, 78, 79, 84, 85, 86 

lulukkan, 1019 

Tuluva, 1026n, 1092 

Tuman (XTikediri), 108, 1.12 

Tummana, 938n 

Tumplur, 956 

Tundira, 1046 

Tojidira, 1107 

Tungabhadra, 974, 985, 987, 989, 

1034n, 1040, 1046, 1048, 1049, 1050- 
51, 1052, 1056, 1057, 1059 

Tunis, 33 

Turakina Khatun, 86, 248 
Turan, 521, 889 
Turgal, 1093 

Turkan Khatun (m/o Alauddin), 43, 48 
Turkati Khatun (w/o Sultan San jar), 40, 
65, 67n, 76 

Turkan Khatun (m/o Baziva), 230 
Turkey, 873, 875, 892 

Turkistan (it was also called by the 

name of ‘Jattah’ during the medieval 

peritxl, vide page 99) (see also Jat- 
tah); 35, 3Gn, 37, 40, 43, 45, 55, 63, 
66n, 68n, 70, 72, 77, 85, 99, 107, 
111, 131, 175, 192, 204, 224, 247, 
251, 252, 392, 460, 520, 736 
Tursi (person who led the Chinese 
delegation to the court of Md. bin 
XTighluq), 493 
Turushka, 1072 
Turushka-force, 177n 
Turvasu, 1073 
Tits, 44, 112, 147 
Tushi (Gorkhans envoy), 48 
Tusi Nasiniddin, 90 
T ustar. 117 
Tuticorin, 1086 
Tutun, Malih, 570 
Tuzki, Malik Nasiruddin, 306 
Tyanlarasa, 1072ri 
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236, 237, 255, 260, 261, 262, 288. 

265, 26b, 260, 286, 297 451 464, 

554, 558, 569, 598, 612, 624, 783, 

822, 856, 1123, 1126 
Uda, 794, 795, 813, 815, 832 
Udai Karan, 837 

Utlai Singh (Rai of Gorakhpur), 583, 

803, 806, 807 , 925 
Udaipur, 783, 784, i85, <86 
Udaiyar, Vira Savanna, 102'> 

Udars (Karewas), 756 __ 

Udayagui, 951 and n, 953n, ^ ’ 

959 and n, 961, 962, 963, 1053, 
1054, 1068, 1070, 1074, 1015, 1078 
and n, 1093 
Udayagirirajya, 1043 
Udayanadeva, 740, 741 
Udayaraj, 879 
Udayaraja, 734 
Udayshari, 744 
Uddanda Khan,^ 1078 
Uddandapur, 173 
Udisha, 941n .. 

Udsbah Hawal (or Udayahan), 743 
Ughlan Bayan Quli (or Bayan Quli 
Khan), 99 

Ughlan Burhan, 119 

ggS SiThitan oi TugWu*. 

Shall ^ "< Bisu ' 1 

Timur), 99 

Ughul Khwaja, 100, 107 
Uiiain 222, 330, 395, 398, 455, 713, 

72l’ 722, 829, 859. 881, 900, 90o, 

91 o', 933, 934. 936, 937 

Ulghu (a grandson of Clvaghatar, who 
married Orgina, the widow of Q#« 
llalaku), 97 

Uljai Bugha, Saldoz, 99 
Ulghu (grandson of Halaku), 31 < 

Ulugh Beg Mirza (eldest son of Shah 
Hukh). 131 
Ulugh-bek, 269 

Ulugh Khar, (title of ^h^hn Ballran . 

251, 252, 253, 257n, 259, 260, 261, 

262, 263, 261, 266, 267, 209, 270, 

271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 293n, 4<8 


assumed the title of Ghiy«s^5iu 

US'S of Fakhruddih 

Muhammad Jauna Muhammad Shah 
Tughluq) (see also Jauna, Fakhruddm 
Muhammad), 472, 476, 480, 46a 
Ulugh Khan, 928, 941 and », 1»34, 

1039, 1042 ou 

Ulughchi Malik (Ulugh Malik), 314, 

316n, 320 , 

Umar (younger son of Mirau > a ., 

128, 130, 131 

Umar I, 28, 33 , „- 8 

Umar II, the Umayvad Caliph, 2o8n, 

Umar Faruq (second Caliph, A.n. 634- 
44), 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 31, 135, 84o, 

862 

Umar Khan, 704, 790, 859 
Umar Khan Surwani, 684, 689, 631 
Umar, Malik (rebellion of), 345 
Umar Shaikh (second son of Innur), 

110.115.117.118.128 

Umar, Sbihabuddin (son ofSulhm 

Alauddin by Jathvapab), 425, 

bS*Lw««% «• «“• m 

563n 

Umarthan, 833 

Umurdan (or Garh Mandaran), 940, 
1139 

Ummattuv, 1074, 1075, 10,7 and n 

Unao, 682, 728 

Unar Sumirah, lU9n 

Uncha Tila Mohalbi, 138 

UndavaUi, 961, 962n 

United States, 1 

Unmattur, 958 

Unnao, 138 

Unnar, Jam, 595 

Unsuri, 147 

Untagarh, 696 and n» 839 

Uparkot, 868 

Urns, 98, 110, 111 

Ushi, Mutnuddin, 162 

Usman (844*50), 18, 19, 145 

Usman bin Talha, 12 _ 

Usman Khan (son of Hoshang Mwh), 

906, 907 

Usman, Malik, 705 
Usman, Sultan, 45, 40, 43 
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Alt, 70&- 
Utbi, 138n, I47n 
Utgj^ 096n* 
Utiula, 942, 957 ’ 


Uttar Pradesh, 138, 583, 713, 821 


Ut tasoma Pandila, 754, 757 
^I^XJzbek, 131 

> Uzbek, Izzuddin jBalban, 272 
Uzbek Shaibani Khan, 131 
Uzbeg Tai, .80 
l/zza, 4 
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Vachha Raj, 818 

Vftgad, 783, 803, 801, 800, 810, 848 

Vagbhutta, 828 

Vaghela, Karan, 334 

Vaiclya, 160n 

Vuigai, 1013 

Vailampailam, 973 

Vairat, 794 

Vafrsl, Maliarawal, 820 
Vuishva, 134 
Vakpatiraja, 825 
Vakapatrija. IX, 785 
Valtappa Daniapay&ka, 1105 
Vallalaraya, 1105 
Valid e Raya, 1105 
Van (name of a territory), 114 
Vanivilas, Kaviraj, 788 
Varadappa Nayak, 1009, 1110, 1111, 
1112, 1114 
Varadhambika, 1087 
Vardhavan (Badnor), 790 
Varaba-Narsiinha, 959, 901 
Varahasi, 130, 733, 834, 939 
Va rams i - Kataka, 943 
Varandra, 940 and n 
Varcndra, 1137, 1139 
Varthema, 877 
Vasantapur, 793 
Vasco da Gama, 1072 
Vasukra, 733 
Vatsuvagha. 836 
Vayappa Nayak, 1108, 1109 
Vectantadsika, 1107, 1108, 1109 
Velieharla, 958n 
Veligalani, 940. 949 
V t 4 lamp uttan, 1047 
Yellar (name of a river!. 1114 
Vellore, 1095, 1097, 1100, 1101, Mil 
1113 


Velma King, 1057 
Volngoti Yaehamna, 1113 
Verna Reddi, 943m 944 
Verna Varam, 943n, 944, 1053 
Venice, 22 
Venkaji, 1102 

Venkata. (or Tireputi), 1020, 1112, 1113 

Venkata I, 961n, 1087 

Venkata or Venkata Raya II, 1092, 

1094, 1096, 1097, 1098 
Venkata HI (see also Fed a Venkata/, 

1099 / 7 

Venkatadri, 1087, 1088, 1089, 1090, 

1091, 1092n .. 

Vonkat Krishna Naik, .1110 
Venkatammal Pettai, 1114 
Venkatappa Nayak, 1109, 1111, 1115 
Venkatapati Raya (1585-161#, 1092, 

1094, 1111, 1112, 1113, IW4, 1115 
Venkat Ram Naik, 1110 
Venkataramanayya, 943, 947, 901, 1021, 

T022 

Venkataranianeswami temple, 1111, 

1114, 1115 
Verahcnadi, 1115 
Vichranag, 757 
Vidyadhora, 940 
Vidyanagara, 1040, 1049 and n 
Vidyapati Thaknr, 715 
Vidayapura (name of a city), 1069 
Vidyapuri (Vijayanagara), 1072n 
Vidyaianya (name of a city), 1040, 

1041, 1042n, 1045 
Vigraharaja II, 821 

Vijava Bukka III, 1055 and n, 1056n 
Vijayachamlra, 137 
Vijayanmlla, 735 

Vijay Manctir (a tower of the Gwalior 
fort), 437 

Vij ayamandiragarh, 169 
V i j ay am an dirgar h (Bayana), 838 
Vijayanagara, 531, 562, 942n, 944, 947, 

948, 951, 953, 957, 958, 961, 962, 

973 and n, 975 and n, 976 and n, 

977, 978n, 979. 080 and n, 981, 982, 

985, 987, 988. 996, 998, 999, 1003, 

1014, 1019, 1021, 1023. 1024 and n, 

1025* 1020, 1028, 1029 and n, 1039, 

1041 and n, 1042 and n, 1043. 1044, 

1045, 1047, 1048, 1049 and n, 1050, 

1051, 1052, 1053, 1054, 1056, 1057, 
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1058, 1059n. 1060, 106". amla, 1064, 
1005, 1066, 1068 and n, 106J, 10 . 0 , 
1071, 1072 and n, 1073, 1074 ; H)</, 

1078 1079 , 1080, 1081, 1082 and n, 
1083 n 1084 and n, 1085, 1086, 108/ 

S ' ma, urn mu w» «*■ 
Se U»|. lira. "«• 

1104, 1105, 1106, HOT and n, 110 b 
and iv H09, 1111 
Vijayapal, 803 
Vijayapala, 838 
Viiavappe Naik, 1110 
Vijarayange Nayak, 1100, 1H° 

Vi jay a Raghava, UOO 
Vijaya Rava, 1056n 

Isis i*, l0 £, j* #>. 

Vikramaditya, 508 

Vilasn, 1039 and n . 

Vindbyas, 331, 508, 898, 1030, 103., 

1096 i 

Vinayakdeva, 840, 811, 973 n 
Vinavnka Dcva (son of kapa \a\aka, 
tin; raja of TeUngjma) 1047 and n 
Vim. Konda, 948. 949, 1078, 1093 
Vir Singh, Rawal, 803, 804 
* Vira or Vijaya I. 1056 and n 
Vira, Bailala, 412 

Virabhadia, Kuwara, 959, 960, 96 - 
Vivabhadra Prince, 1078 and n 
Vira Channapa Odeyar, 10•-?_> 

ViraChola (see also Bir-Dhol), 415, * .< 

417 

Virakheva, 998 
Vira Narasfonha, 1073, 1074 
Vira Nurasirnha HI, 1105 
Viranarayana, 828 , 

Vitanbbanudeva Til (of Jajnagar), 

Vira Pandya, 412, 465 
Virappa Nayaka, 1093 
Virappaya Kalajnana. 10 • 3n 
V iraramanatha, 1105 
Vira Rudra, 957 

Virinchipuram, T106 
Virndavati (Bundi), 790 
v^tdSwvidhWiddhw^ <* S f skl5t 
account of medieval India), _ 

Virupaksha (son of Harihara HI), 

1053 

Virupaksha, 1004, 1107 and n 
Virupaksha I (son of Ilaribara II), 1 


Virupaksha (son of Mallikirajuna Raya), 

1164 and n t 

Virupaksha Bailala IV, 104-. 

Virupaksha Raya, 1063n, «*>,. 1066. 

1068, 1069, 1107 
Virupaksha Raya II, 1064 
Vir Vimpanna Odeyar, 1041 
Visa!, 788 
Visaladeva, 157 
Visakhapatnam, 942 
Visalnagar, 799 
Vishal, 869 
Visheshvar Shiva, 939 
Vishnu, 938 
Vishnu, Bhatta, 788 
Visvanath, 945 

Visva Rat (son of Brihaspat. Misrt. of 
KuRngrant in Rnrdwan), Ho -' 1 
Vitthata, 1082, 1088 
Vizapote, 1100 
Volga, 116 

Vriddhachalam, 1135 

Wai, 997 
Waibind, 1041 

Wajthul Mtdk (Sodharan), 848 
Wakaner-Khanpur, 920 
Walanar, 769 

Wall (a descendant <4 Shaikh Bum , 
Il-Khan officer), 113 
Walk!, 28, 31, 32 
Walid I, 28 (Caliph) 

Wai id bin Abdul Malik, 195 (Caliph) 
Walisht, 143 
Waiiullahj 1007, 1082 
Wang Khan, 60, 61 
Warangal (see also ArangaP, 331, 3 
403, 407, 408, 435, 469, 470, 471, 
47 o' 473 , 508, 527, 531n, 532n, 558, 
563 941, 950, 973 and n, 985, 
98?: 991 and n. 1005, Kill. 1030, 
1033, 1034, 1038, 1042, 1044, 047 

1049, 1050, 1051, 1055n, 10. .7, 1064, 
1065 

invasion of, 366 
Waranl, 143 
Wardjtird, 117 

Warshada (or War.had), 144, 153 
Wright, Nelson, 031 
Wazir, Saiyyid Khan, 352 
Wazirabad, 999 
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Waziri^tan, 154 
Wei, f5octor, 63 

Western Ghats, 465, 558 
Wilan, Malik (Amir-i Shikar), 584, 588 
Williams, Rush brook, 708 
Woolur Lake, 757 
Wuqiir Shall, 735 

Wunar (known as Malik Firuz), 521 
Wunarl .Samir! (see also Jam), 1119 and 
n, .1123, 1126n 

Yadalcao, .1082 
Yatlgar, Ahmad, 692 
Yadgar Beg Qizilbush, 876, 879 
Yaghda, Malik Talbagha, 435, 438, 440, 
447, 453, 455, 456 
Yaghdi, Ali, 450 
YagHan Tut, 253 
Yaghan Usman, 340 
Yaghrish, Amir, 272n 
Yagnapur (Jahazpur), 790 
Yahya, 752 

Yahya, Azam Malik Izzuddin, 530 
Yahya Maneri, Shaikh Sharafuddin, 693 
Yahya.) Maulana Shamsuddin, 520, 521 
Yahya Sirhindi, 29, 474, 486, 487, 499, 
500, 504, 510, 53 In, 561, 632, 633, 
635, 636, 652. 653n, 714, 717, 847 
Yajneswara, 946 
Yal Afghan, 667 
Yal, Malik, 967 and n 
Yalduz Tajuddin (defeat and capture 
of), 47, 162, 192, 198-202, 205, 212, 
213, 214 

Yalhaq (Mongol officer), 335 
Yulwaj, Mahmud, 87 
Yamari, 2, 13, 50, 553, 875 
Yaqub (son of Yusut Shah), 780, 781 
Yaqub (son of Saiyyid Mulmnimad), 764 
Yaqub bin Lais (founder of the Saffarid 
dynasty), 34. 146, 1418 
Yaqub Chalpi, 128 * 

Yaqub, Malik (Sikandar Khan), 618 
Yaqub Mirza, 776 
Yaqub, Miyan, 673 
Yaqub Rizvi, 781 

Yaqut, Malik Jamal add in. 240, 241, 
242, 243 
Yar Ali, 873 
Yar Parran, Malik, 60(3 
Yarke Khan, 61 


Yarrnuq, the battle of (20 August 636), 
17 

Yasi -(iiame of a place), 129 
Yasmi Rasliid, 137n 
Yasrib, 3 
Yasuri Khizr, 99 
Yatiraja, 1098 

Yazilak (kotwal of Damascus), \126 
Yazid, 21, 27, 28 
Ych-lu Ta-shih, 39 
Yeke Chirodu, 58 
Yellow river, 64 

Yeme (or Jeme or Yam a), 49, 66 and n, 
70, 75, 76, 77 
Yeshmuth, 92, 93 
Yesu, 87 

Yesugai Bahadur (son of Bar-tan Bahadur, 
and father of Cheng!/ Khan), 57, 59, 
80 

Yezdi, Sharafuddin Ali, 38, 99, 101, 102, 
103, 104, 107. 109, 111, 118, 119, 
. 121, 123, 125 and n, 126, 129, 130 
Yilduz, 116, 246 

Yogeshwar (Kaviraj Vanivilas), 788 

Yule, Cob, 517 

Yudhabhatta, 754, 757 

Yusuf (Skuhnad p*7), 456, 530 

Yusuf (son of Bahram), 760 

Yusuf Add, 998, 1001, 1002, 1003, 1004. 

1006, 1075, 1077 
Yusuf Almas Mulla, 776 
Yusuf Buddha, Shaikh, 905 
Yusuf Ibn-i Ahmad, 879 
Yusuf, Imam (author of Kitab-uJ-Khiraj ), 
352 

Yusuf Khan (of MaKva), 865 
Yusuf Khan Auhadi, 659 
Yusuf Khan Hindatmi, <913, 916 
Yusuf Khan Rizvi, 780 
Yusuf, Malik, 660, 1148 
Yusuf, Maulana (Dawarul Mulk), 486. 
582n 

Yusuf Quraishi, Shaikh, 1133 
Yusuf Sarwar, Malik, 650, 652, 654 
Yusuf Shah, Nasimddin Muhammad, 
777, 778, 779, 780 
Yusuf, Shaikh, 679 
Yusuf Turk, Malik, 991, 995 
Yusuf Yandar, 776n 
Yuzhek, 940 

Yuzhek (Ikhtiyaruddin Yuzhek), 1140 
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L\ b, battle of, 29 
Zabulistan, 145, 147 
'adi Bal. 765, 770 
'afar Khan, war minister, 32/-41 
/afar Khan (of Malvva), 795, HOj 
afar Khan (son ol Ahmad Gujaiati), 
858 967, 968, 969, 972 and n, 98/ 
'afar * Khan (son of Zafar Khan ol 
Gujarat), 617, 618, 628 
Jar Khan (son-in-law of Sultan Fakhr- 
uddin of Sonargaon), 589 and n, 590, 

far Khan (governor of Gujarat), 597* 
598 

'.afar Khan (Muzaffar Sh“b °f Gujamt), 
014, 617, 713, 811, 845, 848, 84., 
848 

Cafrabad, 529, 533, 534. 710 
Zadjir Khan Mam Humayun, 718 
Zahiruddin Muhammad All Badshah 
(Ali Shah), 716, 776 
'.ahirul Mnlk (of Gujarat), 883 
Cain, Qaz ; , 770 
Caina-Dab, 757 
aina Kadal, 757 
aina Lanka, 757 
Hainab, Agha, 857, 862 
/ainabad, 854 
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m •» 

975 

iainul Abidin (son of Shah Shuja am 
ruler of Isfahan), 114 ' , 

Cainul Abidin, Sultan (of Kashm.r), 641. 
642. 747 , 750, 751, 752 andn,7,4, 
755, 756, 757, 758, irt, 760, 771 
ainul A fa'nxir, 160, 161 


Zainpur, 757, 7<6 

Zaldragar, 764 

Zaman Mirra, Mnhatnm&l, 891, 896 
Z am indaw ar, 148, 153, 1128 
Zamin-i Davvar, 44 
Zandan, 36n 
Zangi, 155n 

Zanei Malik Tajnddiri, 44 
Zanjani, Shaikh Husain, 643 and n 
Zanjir Serai, 115^ 

Zarafshan river, 70 
Zar Bakhsh, 800 
Zar Murgh, 143 

Zavradi’, Maulana Faklmiddin, 520. 52! 

Zawalistan (Ghaapi); 113 

Ziaul Mulk (son ot MiaSam-ul Mnlk 

Junaidi), 235 
Zeb Chehra, 988 
Zfcuddin, 580 
Ziaiiddin Malik, 44, 47 
Ziauddin, Maulana (soil ^aulm 

Bahauddin entitled Qa7. Khan) 430 
Zianddin, Qazi 

Mnhark Khaljl). 203, 443, 448, 449 
Zib Chihra, 862 
Zlnjani, Alauddin Ayaz, -M 
Zirak Khan, 424, 432, 433. 025, 623 
2 633, 630, 637. 638, 039, 640, 642 and 
n, 051, 652, 654 
Ziyad, 21, 28 
Ziysuddin Shaikh, 923 
ZojMa, 768 

Zubaldi, Abu Jafar, 147 
Zubari, 18, 19 
Zuhak, 145 
Zulehi, 475 

Zun (Habba Kbatun), 778 




